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PREFACE. 

'T'ms yiTAKTKRI.y DIGKST of the Puhlie Aflfaiis of India. merol.v 
* ail expansion and extension of our ANNUAIi KEGISTKK issued 
since 1919, is not intended to be a Political chronicle alone, though in 
this, its first issue, it appears to bo so. Kconomic, Industrial, Educational 
So('iaI, and otlier public affairs of India which are fast devoloping are also 
proiiosed to be incoriiorated into it. Even as a political chronicle, ho\vc^'C!^ 
this issue is not complete for the last (piarter ending in March, for owing 
to the groat space taken up by the momentous proceedings of the la.st 
Assembly room could not bo found for the proceedings of the Provincial 
Councils, of the Kconomic Conference, of the Science Congress, and other 
matters relating to Trade anrl Industry and Labour. These are conscfiucntly 
reserved for the next issue. Excepting these omissions, the subjects 

covered in this volume have been treated rather exhaustively, as far 
as informations arc available. 

This Volume is divided into 4 parts as follows ; — 

J. IXDIA IN HOME POLITY, of which— 

A. — The Introduction gives a general survey followed )»y i. 

summary of events, 

n. — Pages 17 to 112]» give details of the great happenings of 

the period, viz : — 

(i) Congress activities — pp. 17—32, 

(ii) Mahatma Gandhi’s Keloaso — pp. 33 — 56, 

(iii) The Sw’arai;jist Movement — pp. 56 — 73, 

(iv) The National Convention — pp. 74 — 84, 

(v) The Kliiiafat Movement — pp. 85 — 96, and 

(vi) The Akali Sikh Campaign — pp. 97 — 112p. 

2. DIGEST OF PKOCdCEDINGS of the — 

A. — Legislative Assembly — pp. 113 — 224, 

1>. — Council of State — pp. 225 — 245. 

C. — The C. P. Legislative Council — pp. 246 — 264. 

3. INDIA IN THE 13K1TISII PAKLIAMENT & Press— 

A. — Advent of the Labour Party and its attitude tow'aifls 

India — pp. 265—270, 

B. — Parlianioiitary Proceedings on Indian Affairs— jip. 270 — 296. 

4. INDIANS OVEKSEAS— pp. 297-372— 

A.— In East Africa — pp. 305—336, 

13. — In South Africa— pp. 337 — 362, 

C. — 'iho British Guiana Snare — pp. 353 — 372. 
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INDIA IN HOME POLITY 


Jan .-M arch 1924 



INTRODUCTION 

Ihe tieiH of affaiis in India in the riirrent year stands in strange 
(ciitrast to the }Car that has gone by. In 1923 public life was at its 
lowest ebb. That year opened with an unseemly squabble amongst the 
>atioiial Icadeis which soon led to a total disorganii^tion of the great 
yatioial Coigicfs with its unpiecedentcd find of “men, money and 
munition” which Gai dhi had built up in 1921. The leadeis (luarrcllcd, 
their follow eis qiuiii oiled, and the masses followed suit. Ilii dirMosIcm riots 
•again bccane the older of the day, miuh to the delectation of encmie- 
of the coiii.tiy. The histoiy of the Congress of this period will be found 
ill the intudiutioij to the J. A. 19^3 tvpfhnteitt, and the best pen-picture 
I'f this peihd in Monlai a Mahomed Ali’s IVesidential A* '.dress at 
Cicaiada (ilid, p. 61). 

Advantage was tahen of this discoid in rln* rank of the nationals 
ly the Coven meet stiikiiig at the glowing power aid prestifiO of the 
Mcdeiate.^'. Fiist a Koyal Commission was appointed to enquire into the 
giievances of the ^civicc nicn but really to i uliify the Uefonns ai.d 
when the A.^^.scinbly lefcscd to vote supply for it, the Vieeioy reitibed 
tb.e giant. Kext the {!?alt tax was doubled and wilfully flung at the 
\fiy face of the Assembly. On refusal, the Viccioy again leititied it. 
"I he Assf ml ly that was thus treated was lull of loyalist and n.odeiate 
K'-opciator}-, aid it was the same that hnd lacked the (^o\t. in sui»- 
pressiiig the "N-C-O in 1P2I, aid had even refused to leleaso Gaidhi 
aid I'olitkal pikoncis. This throwing int(> the lurch by the Govt, 
xntually meiUjt a death to the paity whkdi had so long hung on the 
lappeJs of the GcAt. The whole system of administiation, again, was ?.<* 
tuned from the India Office down to the petty Goxt. depaitmcnts that 
Ibaichy was made defunct, aid the humiliation and constant piii-prieks 
were so oxaspeiating that sevcial Ministers resigned in disgust. Through’ 
l ilt the year the action of the Government lent more aid more colour 
to the view that the Kefoinis were a sham, that there was no bona- 
fide intention of giving sclf-goveii niei.t to India even in the future, 
aid the demands of the Moderates for Indianising the services were met 
b> the icply : “time, not yet.” Aid, to cap all, Messrs. I^astri and 
Lapin’s C(ii'ality in the limpirc eiimx>ai8U was met i)romplly by the Konya 

W hite Paper of duly last and Gci 1. Smuts' c)i>cn denoiuiecment of the 

e<j unlit y pretensions of Indians. 

Ill the Punjab, during the year, soiious developments took place 
ill councction with the Mikh revivalist inoveinent. Always susj)icioiis of 
coming letribntion for their sins, the authorities, foiled at Guni-ka-bagh, 
tried to strike a mighty blow' at the Sikh iiiovoment. The M:iharaja 
of Nabha, a very irdcpendcJit-miiided luince connected with the Gunidwara 
movement, was forLcd to abdicate, the S. G. P. Committee was declared 
ill! unlawful organisation, the annual session of the Sikh League was arbi- 
tiaiily i-wohibitcd, and all the 72 members of the Sikh Committee arrested. 
Since then a mighty struggle is going on in the Punjab and no torture is 
spared so as to provoke the Sikhs to such acts of violence as w'oulcl 

justify a second Jalliaii walla. 

Such ill short are the main land-marks in the history of India 
in 1923. The following is a rather detailed summary. 
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THE (JI:AKTEKLV REGISTER 

Summary of Chief Events 1923. 

Mr. I'lrsiilnn , Gsiyji roii*;Vch>, hubiniiH rrsifiimtiou of rn^hulfiilftliip— 
iVI;uiifi*sit» of lilt* Now SwarajvH parly isKUctI, 

Mou'ana Alai! Ka'aiii A/ud ri'loahod Inun Jail. 

JWmifiay Mih'M'um of ilio now Swarajya Party uiidoi- >Tr. Moulaiia 
A/.ail’s ofl'ort^; a1 coinpromiKo wiihiii (Jojijrivss fails. 

I‘i. .Jawahar.al Noliiu aiul Ib-v^la^ Uamllii r<‘'oas*‘(l from jaiJ — IIHouh* 
of i»i bor r. I*. l'oliti«‘a s. 

( oii«»ross Workiiio ComiiiilliH* )n^•^■l^ ai Hombay — Moulana Az'.ulV i<-iiiis 
lor oomiirojijisr; wjib Ibo Swarajya l‘ariy proposed. 

Naiioiial Coiivoiilioii movoinoui stariod by IJr. Aimio liosaiit —A 
1 ‘(mforoiiri for saim* opoiioil at Ddlii. 

Swarjya Parly mootiii.tral Al.'ahaliad — Tlioii* Po i<*y oiitJiin'd. 

VVoiUiii^ ('ommitlir and A. 1. 1'. P. iiHiol ai Allahaliail and ooiisidor l*.*rms 
of coniproiiiis'* with tin* Swarajya Parly. 

liovi of India P»ud}iot — Slat.onH*ni issuoil— J*ropos;il bn- doiibliut!: Sa t 
Sj Kojhla Vonkalappaya ro i-as- d from Jai! — J’rov, I'oii^rcss I 'ooj' 
nlitll;(.‘^ a<'<*i-pl iJi ■ Al’aiiaiisid oorji|n'omist! f)f t hr: Swarajya Parly and 
roo.vo 1o fii.lil lilt* (Jaya Proj^raii.iiM* witli vijiour. 

(iandhi Day — A'l India Ilaria'— Dojriuninps of iho Fhm oainpaijj-u in 
J ubbu'pon-. 

Sa‘1 Tax llirowu out in lla. Assomb’y — but cvrtiticd by tin* Viirroy on 2‘.Mli. 
J*’urllM*r dovo opinoni.s n> tla* K.aji inovonioul in Nagpur — Mindn- 
M(»s'nn riots in Amritsar brgin. 

Sj Sundcr’a! .soiuoiio. d on ilio Flag inovonioui — Flap pro«.*.ossions in Nagpur 
doo’ar* d il.'cga!— Aiming of All India L«adors at Laliorr* to ivsioiv H indn 
AIn;<. iin unify mdod in a fiasc(». 

Hon. Mr. C’limiamaui of F. P. (lovi, rosigmtti in proU‘sf. of (ioviniior’s 
a« lion in m. Do'. a Fosso- (JuHu oaso. Ho was fo.'owrd by Ibc ib»n. 
Mr. Jngat Naiain on Ibo 22nd. 

Saiyagialisi doc'arod in Nagpur in conuo«*-l i»»n with t bo Hag movoinnn — 
Sj Syatn Sundtn- (’liakravari i roloasoil from Jail in lU.nga). — Fnrtljir 
II indu-M(*s'om riots in iho Punjab. 

Pongross AVorking Pommittoo moot at Bombay and aooipt I bo propo>aI 
for Spoo'.a! Sossion of tbo Potigivss. 

A. I. P. mooting at Bombay throw out nmlion for Spooia! Sossion — 
W(»rking Pommittoo resigns and I be* Now Pontiv Parly lakes oflii'o — No- 
obangors a 1 owed oxionsion of tijiiofor tbo I’u.’ HI moni of tb ■ (Java Pro- 
grainmo till ibo end of July. 

Air. Das’s Tout in Madras Prosideno.y to cloar luis-uiidorbtaiulings a< !•> 
tlic Swarajya Party — Sj Jlajagopaichari starts propagaiula against A. J. 
P. P. dooisiou— during the month J*rov. Pongross I’ommittoos m»‘ol io 
d« oido oji tljo I’ojiipromiso — Bombay, Sind, Andhra, Bengal and Kora n 
aoo.opt it , wliib* Alabarasbtra and Tamil Nadu rojtct it. 

Sj Jainnalal Bajaj and loaders «.r Nagpur Flag Satyagraha arrest (‘<1. 

Debate in Par.iamoul on the Salt Tax Pert iticjit ion, 

('ongiess AVorking Pommittoe and A. I. P. P. meet at Nagpur to sup|*oi-i 
Flag Satyagralia atul proposal for Spooia! Session of Pongross, 

Mabaiaja Nabba forood to abelioato after groat humiliation. 

Speoia! Session rosointion oarriMl- -Working PommiUeo rosigiis and m w 
momlters appointoil. 

The Nabba Agitation lK*gins. Dobalo on Mahatma Daiulln’s ro!(‘aso m 
1 1 10 A ssoinl »! y < lofoat o« I , 

All-Iiiilia F:ag Day— Vo nutoors from Provinces Hook to Nagpur to onm-t 
arrost — Total arrosts up t»» July 1000, 

Konya White* Paper published. I.nus{innc Treaty signed. 

A. I. P. P. meeting at Vizag. cnuHim Nagpur llosolutions— Dellii o-flors 
to anangc for special Pongrchs which was accepted on the Hnai meet- 
ing on the Oih. 

Aioulaua A'akub Ilassaii roIeawMl. 

Nagpur arrests total 16C0— P. P. ('ounciJ votes for their ptremplory roJoaso. 
J.a;a Lajpat Bai reieased from Jail, 



CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 1923 5 

18 A\ig. ’23 Dr. Kilchlow roleayptl from Jail. ^Arrests cease . at Nug pur, SatyagraWis 
Tclease«l. 

24 Aug. ’23 Hindu-Moslem riots at Saharanpur. 

29 Aug. '23 Moulaua Mahomed A!i released from Jail. 

3 Sept. ’23 Aka'i I’ampaigii starte<l at Nablia. 

11 Sept. ’23 All India Leader’s meeting at Djlhi in informal conferences for 
iU!gotiatious for Congress- compromise and Hindu-Moslem Unity. 
Monster nuHiting of all shades of Tublic in Bomliay under Sir Oliimanlal 
Sctalvad to protest against the Kenya ilceisioii, — Sir J’urshottaindas 
Thakurdas said: “Jf we cannot get equality within British Empire, 
we have no use of the Kmpire.” 

lo Se])t. '23 SpiHiial Session of Congress opens at Delhi with Moulaiia Abul Kalani 
Azad as the President. 

it) Sept. '23 Coinpromise resi»'ution lifting ban on Council-Entry moved by 
Man. ana Mahomed Ali passt^l by Congress. 

Uesoiutions on boycott of British (looils, on a Committee to organi.v^* 
Civil Di^ohe^lieue on Nabha, etc. passeil by Congress in next 2 days. 

21 Sept. '23 Vi. Jawahar Lai Nehru, Messrs. Uidwani and Sanihamai; who went- 
to Nabha on eiujuiry were arrested. 

1 Oct. '23 Swarajya J’arly’s Election Campaign start'd. — Iinjieria) Confercnc<‘. 

meets in J^ondon— Sir Tcj Bahadur S.-qnii preparing for a hig tight. 

4 Oct. ’23 J‘t. Jawahar l^al Nehru, Messrs. UhLvani and Santlianaui released. 

14 Oct. '23 Swarai I'arty Manifcsio issueil. 

Ki Oct. '23 Sikh Leaders Arrested ai Amritsar. 

17 Oct. '23 Sikh League Annual Session at Jul binder proliibiled au‘l stoppjil hy fore *, 

18 Oct, '23 S. G. I’. C. declared unlawful in tlie I’uniab. 

25 Oct. '23 Sikh Leailers’ Trial b !gins ui Amritsar. 

The famous Smuts— Sapru dual at the Imperial Conferem e, Loudon. 

2«5 Oct. '23 Moul. Shaukat Ali releaswl. 

1 Nov. '23 E eeiion Campaign in the provine ‘S started— Swarajist dcve'ojnuonts. 

Nov, '23 Lte Commission sittings b.-giii, 

14 Nov. '23 (hmgress Working Ooininiitee meeting at Amrilsar, Leaders discuss (hi 
Sikh sitmitJoii. 

19 Nov. '23 Akali Sahayak Bureau formed at Amritsar li> lead the Jaito t \‘i)n))aigu. 

25 Nov. '23 Congress Working Committee me t at Ahm;;»labatl — Big Swarajist 

victory at. the Ca'cutla polls, lion, S. B. Das, Advocatc-Oeuera!, defeated. 

2<» Nov. '23 Mailras (lounci' tirsl meet ing -(N-nsurt* Motion defeated. 

31) Nov. '23 11.011, Sir Siirenilrjpmtb Bannerji defeated at the Ca.'eulta po”s — great 

S wara j i st f n it hu siasni. 

5 Dee. ’23 J’umlir Vajpaye's tleaih m Trieliiiiopoly after release as a j'i-?,u.t of 

trcaimeiit in .lai!. 

13 Dec, '23 Jjord Lyitoii offers to Mr. C. U. Das to 'form Ministry. 

18 Dec. '23 Mr. Das .• refuses Lor<l Lytton's offer. 

25 Di'c. '23 Congress Week at Coeanaila. 

A!! India Khadi Exhibition op.nuMl at Cocaiiada liy Dr. Sir I*, tt. 
Boy— a so the .Ml India VoluuUxir’s Conferene,e with I'l. Jawahar 
IjH! Nehru as rnisulcnt — liesolulioiis passed for organising Congress 


2 Cl 


23 

Vo.untii*!- Corps. 

National Liberal Ki'ilenition opened at 

Poona with Sir T« 

L‘j Bahadur Sapru 

27 

Dee. 

'23 

as I’resideut. 

All-liulia Khi.afat Confcrcncj with 

Maulaua Shaukat 

Ali as 1 ’resilient 


opened at Coeanada -Mr. Sastri's resolution on demaiul of Self-llovcrnmeni. 
siiid Mr. KainaCs reso utioii on Indians Oversells passeil by the Liberals at. 
J'oona— All India Christian Conference with Mr. K. T. Caul as I’resideut 
o|)ciie<l at Banga'ore. 

28 Dee. '23 National Congress oinmed at Coeanada with Tlr. Mtdiomeil Ali as 

1 'resident— New I’arty orgauisatum of the Liberals starteil at L'ooua 
at the Natiomi! Libera! Keileration. llcsolutiun against certification of Salt 
Tax and one fsivouriiig rapid Indianistition of services passed by the 
Liberals. 

29 Dec. ’23 Besolution to consider the National I’act witli the deletion of Bengal 

Tact jiasscd in the Congress— Jamait-uM.Tlema Conference with M«.u.avi 
Syed ilossaiii as 1 'resident oinmed at Coeanada. 
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;-<► l>C‘C. '23 I ruirpondcncr lU'hoIutioH dfi>atr»l in f hi* (Nnigivehi— J»zirut-ul-Anib rcH»Iuiioii 
])»fR dat ll.i* Kliilal’at. Coiifm'iicr. 

AM Imlia SiiuUnth Confeiti.cr opfiiwl at Cucanaila with Mr, C. It. Das 
as I'Msiilrnt. 

;'l Die. *28 TIic Das-Acliariyar N. O. fomprnmisr icHo’ntion pa^fst'il In the* t'uiigress. 
In niifiiing Konya t'lninoi', (iovwnnr veforring to Whito I'apor of .Iu’\ 
saM that it was mialt oiabU\ and that tho Immigration hill was hdiig 
CM'iisidoiod hy Lord lloaditig who v.oii’.d mako rcprcsoulatiou to lialia Oftioi*. 

J a n u a r y — M arch 1924 

TJie conrso of cveuts in the euirent year has taken ocitain nnexpoctccl 
iuriis. The year o\)cmHl with all eyes turned to the Swarajists. Tho 
rongress-wrecUors were now out to wreck the Councils, tiiid such great 
fi iciids and well-wishers of India as liOrds Reading and Lytton, Sir Malcolm 
Jhiiley and tho Provincial (ioveriiors, tho London 7me.s down to Anglo- 
Indiati well wishers like the Kucjluhrnan and the of Jndyi, at one** 

larne forw'ard with giavc warnings of the probable consetiuejife of the 
Swarajist action. '1 he reason for such solicitous care was clear. Aftei 
tlie elections, the Swarajists were tho only organised party in the field. 
Of the older \>aitii;s, tho Moderates, ro-iiained tho Liberals, were fast molting 
away. Some of their stalwarts, like Sir Surendranath Mr. S. IL T>as, 
;i(id Ml. (Iiintanudii retired from imhlic life. Straggleis that wore 
letujiicd to the Cuuneils mostly became Independents. Only two of theii 
tallest rcinait.id : Sir Tej Bahadur Sapni and the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa 
Sastii. But loth wore talking loudly and vehemently agaiutt Empire policy, 
esi»erially in Kenya and the “ Boer Empire” (see p. 292). Sir P. C. Mitter 
in Bengal, Lala llarkisenlal of the Punjab, l)r. Paranjpyc of Bombay. 
Mr. (.hintanioiii of tbc U. P., and other cx-Ministers w’ere uttering 
jiiiathomaH against Diarchy ai.d the Refoinis. With the Liberals thoioiiglil> 
pul out of action, and tho i.n-ch angers rendered too insignificant to hi 
taken iiilo aetonnt, (loveriiinont prepared to face the new* Swarajist 
menace, ai d called its European and Anglo-Iiidian reserves to join in the 
flay. Mr. (\ L*. Das’s dictum that his party-men would enter Councils to 
“ wreck these monsteis of Rcfoiins which were drinking the life-blood 
<1 the Nation ai d make Govt, by Council impossible ” roused the greatest 
confusion. Potli in England and Ii.dia, all sorts of stupid talk abont the 
Swaiajists tilled the press ai.d the platform, aid they got into tho l>raii 
of the otticial.s and Anglo-lndiuiis. 

'Ihe liiht oi)i)oi1uiiity that tJio Viceroy look to express himself was 
on October ITlli last, when at a dinner at the Simla Chelmsford clul», 
speaking about llic liofoims, His Excellency emphasised that they depended 
uiton the impi(*ssions which India would pioduoo upon the British I^ar 
liament when the reforms would again come uji for eonsidcration. 'J'hi> 
meant that unless the new members in the Councils behaved like good 
l-oys there would bo tio refoims. But there had of late been some 
proposals made by iiiodciato Icgislalois like the Rt. Hon. Sastri and others 
for boycott of the Empire I'ixhibition, which had created bad impression. 
Moreover, the Sw'araiists who would enter the Councils had declared 
that they would wreck the Constitution. r,ord Reading affected not to 
believe in the efficacy of these declarations hut at the same time he 
warned them that, if ever they .should succeed, there would be a 
l»aralysis of Reformed Constitution. Of course, ho said, Govonimeut 
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were resourceful and they would meet the situation. The adminis- 
tration would not be in abeyance. This meant that Government would 
i-evert to the pre-reform era and the blessings of the Montford 
scheme would bo withdrawn and, His Excellency added, as if by 
way of reply to Mr. Sastri and his friends, that the cause of 
Indians Overseas would not gain in strength by the boycott of the 
Empire Exhibition. “ I hnow my countrymen and have no hesitation 
in asserting that the boycott pro{)Osal will completely fail. A bette]* 
course for Indians is to believe in the sense of fairplay and justice 
which is so strongly a marked chanicteristic of the British people*'! 
And again, at the opening of the Assembly on 31 January 192L 
His hlxccillency turned delilieratoly on I't. Motilal Nehru and the 
Swanijist seats and solemnly said : — 

“ I repeat the warning 1 gave in Octoboi- last in all gravity that 
I here is a possibility of check in the onward progress of the Kofonns 
by the ugly scene enacted by the Swarajists in the Cential Provinces 
liCgisIativc (Council. 1 tiust it will not happen in this Indian J^egisla- 
tuie. The British people would refuse to bo coerced into giving 
India rcfoims contrary to their own ilesire and bettei' iudgmont. 
'The eyes of all friends of Reform are fixed upon the harvest this 
Legislature will sow and reap. Make wise choice as regards the 
•ourso you pursue, otherwise you know wliat will happen. If the 
]K)sition in the provinces become more a<ute, h>cal Gon ernm(?nts can rely 
on my fullest supfioit. ’ 

All these threats however did not prove to be detci'i'ciit enongh. Tho 
0. P. Council was thrown into a do.id-lock. In the AssojulOy ilseli Govt, 
suifered dei(‘at upon defeat. The I m]>erial Budget was thrown out in iota, 
nid the ro<'umme.nded Finanoe bill was tiung at the. voiy face (.f the Viceroy. 
Iji Bengal the suec’ess of the Swarajists, if not as complete as in Nagpuis dislo- 
'•atod the transferred departments, the Ministers wore loft hanging withoiu 
IMy, and the whole Gon t. machinery was thoroughly discredited. 

Two unexpected things happened in d.-uiu iry 1024 : the sudde.n illne.s 
of Mahatma Gandhi leading eventually to his release, and tJie coming into 
<iffieo of the Lalumr I*arty iii England. Both upset the (Calculation of all 
paities in India and the full elicct of each lia.s yet to )>e seen. 

The cTneigcnoo of Gandhi from [uison bio\ight in a J)Cw jay of hojio 
amongst ijcoplc at laige, though foi- ovea- a couple of weeks in rlaiiuary 
while his life hung the balance, a gloom rested over the country. 
Ills unconditional release on I'cbruary 5th was providential, and has brought 
with it a sigh of all-round lelief, for the Swarajist throat on oik? side and the 
(rovt. throat on the other had welFnigli brought in a state? of des\)aii-. 

I'ho advent of the Ijabour Paity in po\vi*r also helped to release the groat 
tension in iiolitical feeling, For though the majority of the nationals put no 
hope on the party still the feeling is there that at least liabonr would not do 
any positive harm to India. 

Such has boon the main drift of aflFiiirs during the first three months 
of the year. Some of the other minor affairs aie summarised below, 
while the chronicle that follows summarises the chief events in some- 
what greater detail. The only beneficent attitude in the whole of India 
was that of the Governor of Bombay, Sir Leslie Wilson. To him, if to 
any one individual, India owes the release of Gandhi. 
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On .lull. Otii. Mr. Vjfiiiy.'ik OammiHr Savavkar was rolwiscil after an iiicarceratinii 
oi H years, (iovt, im|»oseil upon him the cotulitioii that hr 
Mr. Savaikar. was to t‘schcw jiolitich for 5 years— this restriction to be 
renewed at the discretion of (rovt. if tliought necessary 
idler 6 years, and that he was to live privatc.'y virtually intcrniHl in the 

n:«ttia<;iri Dist ; and on these terms (ii»vl. n*iuitted tlie unexpired poitioii of the 

sentenee of transport atioii. Mr. Savarkar accepted tlie conditions aiul aj^recd to 
npliold and work tlie Ueforms. Tlie release came as an ajiici’able surprise to tlie 
people, but the praceless-iiess of the conditions imiMiseil was a mailer (*f bitter 

enmmciii in the press and tiie platform. 

This was (luiekly bellowed liy another act of slatcsuianship by Sir Leslie Wilson. 

On .Ian. 7tb. the llorsad punitive tax uiniistly imposeil to 

Bortad. cover the inetiicicney of the administration was siisi>ended 

and the Satyajrraha (see p. 32] was M)on raistnl. 
in eonlrasi to this may be mentioned an episode in the Ardh Iviiinliha Me.'a 
laid eariy in .January last at Allahabad, whieh gave risi 

Ardh Kumbha Mela. i<> a short Satya^raha" by Pi. Madan Mahon Ma'aviya. Mth. 

.lanuary was a siicrcil <!ay with the Hindus who had 

i-o.'hM-ted in lakhs at A.'iahahad (o havti tIuMr religions batli at tlie sangam oi 
eoiilliu iieo of I he .Jumna and the Oanges. There appi-areil to be. some danger foi 
|H‘op e to bailn iii the river. N» Mr. Knox [of the 11^21 fame], tlie distrief 
:.ni t.tnity, issued a stupid order prohibiting people to approach the river, and 

posted poliee to mount guard. The l(»eal Hindu leaders under the lead of I'andil 
.Maluviya. appi-ali’d lo tin* Ooveriutr who sanctioned Us. 3U,Ui>0 for suitabic arrangenu iits 
lull t his sum was spent by the otUcials not lor i he object for which it w’as grained bin 
Jo pun ii.g up liugr harni rs of p ankii.g, increased pidice guard, additional Sowars aiu! 
iii«' Aliliiary, aj^d ill ibis in the faee of .^)0O,lJ0() jdJgrinis | Mr. Knox held on i. 
ii s pi'isiigr, llonieil the “supeistit ion" of a ri'Jigious htith and said th.'it he w:i' 
nsjionsihle lor ihe lile of ilie people | J'l. Ma'aviyu’s rejuindei' that lliiidns would 
iailiei- die in iImJi' tl.oiisain.s than leave the plai'e willuuil ohsei ving iheir reJigiou.' 
ritis imidi- 1.0 jluj[»^l^.'■ioIl. At .;isl the J iiialit, uiiahle to move Mi. Knox, deeJared 
Satyagiaha, sat hofore the baiTie*ade wiih .Mr. .lawahirial Neliru, the Munieipa! 

4 hainnan, Mr. I urslioitamdas Taiidon, an ex-Municipal Chairman, and other followers 
lor the whole day, and in the afUMiiooii ilisoheyed thi' order, askeil to he arrested, 
and,, in the irtUt of the armed poJiee and cavjilry ready to [»reserve “.aw anu 
order", luiike down the liarrier and made way for the pilgrims to follitw Jiini 
Ido the river. Needkss to .niy, all had their liath and no livis wore Josi, and 
Mr. Knox and In.s ojlicials left the plaec foil iinateiy without using the police and the 
mililaiy as linlish oUicials are too wont to ilo under such circumst{inces. TJiis even' 
seanda iseil tiie whole province and th** shame of lirilish olHcers mislieliaviiig in 
this way eseii with tli».‘ gleati st and tin- inost responsible of Indians in their own 
.•■flails, nay, evui in their rel gious observances, sent raneonr writJiing within. Tho 
iiisiilling arrogaiici’ of Mr. Knox wmtM have bi*<*ii awarded in any other eountry w’lt!; 
disgrace and disniissa,]. Hi-re however he wa.s eongiat ulated fur hi.s moderai ion ! 

On .lanuaiy 12lli a ilastanliy slmotiiig affray took place in ('a.Jentfa in whie/i 
one Mr. Eariasi Day was kil ed and riddled with bullet.'. 
The Day Muider. and three Indian ehunffeiiis puisiiing the murderi-r, om* (jofii- 
iialh h'jdia, were wounded. This wanton murder of an 
Miiropeau in bioad ilay-light sent a thrill of l.orior ihroughoitt Calcutta and the 
Eiiropetiu eommtiiiity were thrown into a fever-heat of excitement. Lfiler investi- 
gations proved that the murder was the result of a mistaken iilentity for Copiimtii 
ii-ally wanted to kill Mr. Tcgarf, the Police Commissioner of Calcutta, who, owdiig 
to Ills alleged ciueliy aiul iiigh-hainlciliiers towards Heiiga! political prisoners was 
a marketl man of the Ilengal aiiarchisls. {hiivcrsal detestation was cxpiessed of 
the crime botli by Indians and Europeans, in the press and platform, but the 
Kuiopc-an community made a huge political capital out of it and at a mass 
meeting of Europeans and Anglo-Indians on .January Hth held at the Empire 
Tl.iatre, C.aJcutta, the leaders of the eommunity made it all but a racial question. A 
resolution was p.agstd ; “That this meeting of Europeans of Calcutta strongly urges 
the Uovt. of luilia and the Clovt. of Bengal not to yield to any agitation which 
might embarrass the I’oilcc and others responsible for the maintenance of order and 
tl.i proper execution of their iluty, and assuitrs the Government concerned that they can 
ae’y upon the wholc-hearti d and unanimous support of the European community,’* 
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A cable was also to Mr. Stanley Baldwin, Mr, Uamsay MacilouaUl, and Mr. 

ABiiuith and to the GovcrnraentH of India aiwl Bengal along with this resolution that ; 
“The European ABEOciation, as a icpreBoutative bo<ly of the European community 
in India, trust you will exert your iuttueiice to strengthen the hands of those 
responsible for the maintenance of law aiul order in this country ! ” 

In his trial Gopiiiath stood up boldly eoiifcssing the objective of his action and 
called upon Young Bengal to follow in his sttips, saying : “ I fail to complete the work 

(murder of Tegait), 1 leave tlie untinishctl work tor 01 hers.” His last wor<ls were : “ May 

every drop of iny bloo«l sow the seeds of freedom in every home of India.” Tlie 
European and Anglo-Indian community was greatly alarmed ami « luring the next month 
or so there was hardly any meeting of that community in winch the Day munler wi»s 
not mentionctl. In the Bengal Govt, all the old repressive armoury like the famous 
Hegu ation Til, etc. was set into motion and imliscriminatc arrests and detentions fo.'loweil. 
In liortl Lytton’s and tlie Viceroy’s speeches it was inentioiifH I with a threatening uestun*, 
but fortunately there has not since Ijeen a n>crudchcence of anarchist activity in Bengal 
:is was fearrd by tlie authorities. Gopinatli was eventualiy sentenced to ileath ami 
hanged on March Isi. 

A serious Mill-strike broke out in Bombay about the middle of January. In 

1920 there was a geiienil strike of the mil) -operatives t*f 

Bombay Mill-itiike. Boinbtiy lasting for over a month, aiid the current year 
saw another very serious strike. IMk; ijuarrcl arose ovn 

till- demand »>f Ismus whicli the j»pcrativcs had la^eii getting for the last 4 years 
hut which, owing to bad tinancial coiulitions, the mill-owner now rclusetl to psiy. 
Tl;e strike cotmnenc d on the 17th January in the Standard Mills when a 
iunlion (»f the operatives in the Spinning Department lift without notice and made 

:i demand for the payment (»f bonus. This wsis immctliate-y followed by other operatives 

.11 other deiMUt ments. Within a fortnight the numl»er of strikers rose nearly l() a lakh an<l ti 
liair and that of aflFecteil mills ti'so exceedwl si*vriily. The strikers were ca’m, except of course 
in some small dist urbaiwTs which were inevitable when such a large concourse of lalamrers 
goon strike. Mill-owners were adamant and iiotuvs of “ bonus under no eircumstanccs ” 
\\ero put on Ikmii’iIs in certain mills. JiUboiircrs decideil not, to yield tt) theii 
employers unless tJie bonus was ptiid to them. On Kebrua,ry 2nd at a masB meeting 
liie mill-hands made their tlemands clear. They explained tlieii- monthly budget with 
an earning of Us. 45/- p, m, out id which about Us. 2d/- went, as house rent. 
They said : The Millowncr and Ida wife liave 4 bungalows and 51 motor cars. 
Why can not they do with one bungalow and one car and give a living wages 
to the ini.l-liandB '/ Mr. N, M. Joshi said in one of his interviews on the striL;- 
iiuestion, ‘the mill-owners in fairness ought to have paid the bonus or at least it 

part of it this year.' Mr. Bai>tista, the great champion of labour in Bomlsay, 

suggested the apiiointmeiit of an arbitration l)oard by H. K. the Governor 

itml the Buggestion was accepted by the strikers. It was agriM.^! that the strike 

siitmld eiul wlieii tliat board was appointnl. 

The strike continued till March. Eight ^^eeks of starvation could not upset tJie 
strikers and they were riglit;y given trihiites of praise all round. Already the 

mill-hands iiail lost 80 lacs of lupecs in wages on a simple calculation. At 

last oil Mai-ch 7th they broke out in riot, on the alleged provocation from the 
Mill-owners who blackuiaileil them and asked them to join under po.ice protection. 
This exasperated a few men who attacked one or two luili-bulidirigs in their furj , 
(Juicl was restored very soon after the police had opencil fire. 

A t'omniittce with tne Cliief- justice of Bombay as the president was then appointeii 
by the Governor to ciuiuire into the question of bonus to U; paid to mill -workers. 
Li, decided against the mill-hands and in favour oL the mill-owners. The Committci; 
tlid not consider the mill-hands to lut entitlcHl to bonus as a right. By this time, 
l>y tl.e middle of March, the strikers leducwl to the last extremes had theii 

back-bone broken. People began to die of starvation. Many Jeft the town and 
went to tluiir villages. The Goveriimeiit pressed the mill-ownen-. to fiay off the wages 
due and death from starvation anil disease having broken out it was suggested that the 
mill hands should be repatriated. On 17 Maich the mills were first opcneil to pay 
tJie January wages to the oiicratives wl o toon caire, resumed work and in the 
next few days the strike was at an end. But iu tlic last few days a large 
number of the woikers hail depart eil for their native places and not more than 
a third of the total mill population was present in Bombay. The proposal of a 
.Bound Table Conlcrenc.; between mill-haiul leaders and the mill-owners was now 
scotclicd as most of the men resuming work disowned their leaders. 

2 
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WJicn the rteforms were introtlucctl, theiv was wliat was caJle«l “ a Whit4i Mutiny.” 

The niajority of the Civil Service men were in anna against 
Lee CommiMiiin. any introduei ion ot' Ueforms because they considered it deroga- 
tory to their dignity to serve under Indian Ministers. The 
(iov(;rninem bo'. Ii in ICnglaiid an«I here got alarmed. They howevi-r know the weak 
points of the J.t'.S., and at once inen^ased their salaries and pensions! 

From a reply given by Mr. Montagu io Mr. J^unn in rarJiament the following are 
the iiHJreases 


Imlian Civil Service 
Jialian Police Service ... 

Indian Educational Service 

I’rilisli Ofticei'K of Indian Army and of llritish Troops in 
India ... 

Indian .Medi<'al Service 


C 3r.0,00() 
.-e 130,000 

JC 100,000 

.t: 1,700,000 
.e j50,ooo 


C 2540,000 

For sonj«' lime, the J.C.S. ke}>l silent anil liicn 1 lay coni iniiu*«i i hi* e.'amour and in 
1022 Karl Wiuteiion in an answer circu’ai<*<l in the Hnust* of t ominous .staled that, tin* 
main improvemmits ii the eonditions of s<*rvii;e in the Indian Civil Service were as 
follows : — 

1 ’AY— below the higlicr sideiU.ion appointments. 

(a) The initial pay lias been raiscil to 50 p*r cent. 

(b) I'liiler ilie time-scale officers receive yearly increments. 

(c) A substantisil inere.ase has been msule in the }»ay of officers in the ordinary line. 
J’KNSION.— TIu: C 1,000 annuity i> from 1010 being usuady assumed by the State, 

the I per cent, cont ri but ion previously enforc •<! being funded I orj he b *nelit of officers on 
retirement. 

liEAVK UlUilCS Thes<* have bem lilieni'isinl ; greater laci.ii ii*N are given f<»r h tiv*- 
on higher pay and iurlougli jiay is luiscd on 12 niontlrs sa’ary instead of the avertige of 
3 yetirs’ as formerly. 

Travelling uPowanc* s and allowaue.es on transfer liave also been iiieresised. 

The improvement in pay is to a large extent, represented by the Overseas allowance. 
It is stateil that this is iHitirey upset hy the alKililioti of Kxcl.ange Compensation 
Allowaiiee. liui that is not true. The following table gives the Kxediange Compejwitjon 
A.i'owanec; admissible wit b Is. 4d. rupee on various sauries, and i he Overseas a. lowanei: 
for ll.'o same salaries. 


Sti’ary 

E. 

C. 

A. 

Overseas Pay. 

lls. 

\l>. 

A. 

V. 

1^. 

<>00 

37 

8 

0 

105 

700 

43 

12 

0 

150 

800 

50 

0 

0 

20l» 

000 

50 

0 

0 

210 

1,000 

02 

8 

0 

200 

2,000 

125 

0 

0 

3 

250 

Maximum atimissihle 

188 

H 

250 


'J'lic Overseas allowauci; ilius great -y cxccimIs ilic Exchange Cujnpeusation Allov\aiie- 
jircviously admissible. In rep'y to a question in 1S»22, Karl Mdntertoii statcnl that 
K.xcbange Compensation allowance hail lK*<*n withdrawn from the Indian Civil Servin* 
in common with other Service in India in pursuaiiee of the genera! po.icy of ili'* 
Indian (Toveriimeiit that the allowance should cease to be ailnrssib.i* on the occtisioii of 
a revision of pay of a service previous y eiitillwl to the eoiieessioii. In any wise in 
w'liich the effect of such witiulrawal wou'il have liceu to wiuse an actual reduction in the 
emoluments of an iifficer, a personal allowanee sufficient, to make up any deticiency had 
been granted. 

Hut these decided improvements have not satisfied the claims of the T.C.S. And 
in April 11)23 the Council of the llombay Presidency Associatinn ot Kuropcaii Governmeui. 
servants sent a ineinoria! to the Si^cretary of State in which they clamourctl for more. 
We (juote below a })aragraph from the memorial : — 

“We arc to suggest to your Lordship that a revision of the service is lUHiessary, 
which should definitely recognise that the Euiopeau 'servant is here as the Sircrctary of 
State’s agent, to do work of a special kiiul timing a periotl, while Imlianisaiiou of t he 
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h»<*rvicf8 is in proyipps an«l the numljer of EuropcanB is being reduced to a minimum, 
the conditions of |)fiy and service of Euro|)ean8 should be wholly regu'ated by tlie 
Sceretaiy of State. The rates of pay for Indians should be entirely distinct, and their 
pay and conditions of sto vice sliould be rcgulatetl by the Tmlian Government.” 

The reactionaiy (‘onservative Govt, of England with J.ords and Wintertoii in the 
India Office jvadi y appointo<l a Royal Oommission for the furtJier improvement of the 
eorulition of the services in India. This Royal Commissiou was preshletl over by the lit. 
PIoii. Viscount Lee and opened its proccctlings at Dc.hi oii Nov. (>th last. This year ear y 
in January tlie Commission eaine over to Madras ami quite a sensation was created by the 
diviu-gent cvi<lences tendercvl. The European officers made a (lueer p’ca that “the staiida!<l 
of living in Asiti is high. In his home the Kurop(‘an w'ill have from 3 sm’vauts or more in 
Japan, to 6 or more in Cliina, ami not impioljab y 17 in India !” 

Not content with making such claims, the Madras European officers declaml that 
as a resu.t of the lleforms and the attempt of Lord Willing«lon to give tffi;ct to 
them both in letter and spirit, their position had beeom.- infolerabli- not on'y in 
li e transferred hut a'so in tlie reserved departmentf*, and that they had ftiiUil to 
gel sufficient protect ion «'ven at the hands of the Go verm u- liimse.f. Tiie Indian officers, 
on tlie other hand, hotly ileiiied this charge and maintained that the Ministers liatl 
Jivyally supporie*! tin? sei viees whcneviM* they were atlackwl on ihi? L.'gis'alive Councils, 
and that there was iu»i a single cast^ of a European bt‘ing (h‘priv«l of his rights. 
In tlicir oimiion Madras was «iuitc ripe for complete autonomy, there was sufficient ta'ent 
and experience in Tmlian officers for running efficiently every civil department, without 
European officers : the l‘. C. S. men were in no way inferior to the I. C. S. ; no recruitment 
outside India for geiu ial administration was .at all ue(‘essary : tlie services should he 
al! provincialised, I heir all-India luimc (for there is rca’‘.y no all-India character) 
being abolished: the M*.ale of pay for Indians and Europeans alike si ould be Indian, 
without overseas or otlier allowances ; tliere was no justitiejuiou for iucveasiiig the pay, 
pensions or allowamvs of Europeans, and so on. Gn the i|Uestion of reserving a 
certain numher of [osts for Europeans they sfiid eiiiphatically : 

“We ileiiy that from tlie stand-point of efficiency or charact(*r an essential 
Euroix'an element is tucessary in any of the civil services and we do ni»t except 
fiom tills catego:y even the >o-cal!cd ‘ smirity servii'cs*. Knowing ns we do the 
work of the European officer at clow* <piai1ers ami i)Ossi*ssing Mius exceptional 
opportunities for comparing his work with our own, it hsis been ti msitter of pain- 
ful surprise to us that even in <iuarter8 where die should have expected better 
knowleilge it sliou'd sometimes be taken for granted tliat we lack certain adminis- 
trative qualifies which the EurotK?an is supposei) to possess. 

“We can undeistaml the candid argument that India is politically subordinate 
to England and that therefore slie must submit to a numlx}r of lucrative posts 
lieliig reserved for Englishmen. But it is ailding iiisult to injury if such reservation 
ih accompanied by the assertion that Imliaus are unfit for such posts.” 

A frank expression of such views was luitural y unpalatable to the Commission,, 
ami the rresulent, Lord Lee told the lepresrutatives of the Indian Officers Association 
that their statement was lUMMllessly combative and i>rovocativc. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswatm Iyer giving evidenc-e iiiaile out a strong casl.^ against, tlie incrcasir 
of BJilaries to the European Services. He observeil tlisit, in spite of declarations of 
Parliament, a deep-rooted ilistrust of the bona FI DBS of the British Government and of 
its unwillingness m grant Responsible Government in the near future is universally prevalent 
ill India. He a!s<» point, e<l out that “ the energies of the British Servitt(*H have been rather 
devoteil to making tlie country a safe and co nfoiiab’e p'ace to live in than towards the 
preparation of the Indian for self-reliance and self-realisation.” Again 

“ Unfortunately the speech of Mr. Lloyd George about the “steel -fi’ame" work of Hie 
Hi Im ini St rat ion in India has ha»l the effect of shaking the faith of the Imlian Public even 
in intentions of t lie Parlijimeiit as embodieil in the Reforms statute. Is it unnatuml for 
India to feel that, t he time has come for her to manufacture her own steel and obtain 
protection for it ? The Tndianisatioii of the Servietts is believed to be, necessary not. 
merely for the purposo; of providing full ami adeiiuati* opportunities for the ilevelopment. 
and employment of Indian administrative talent, but a'so Rn* preparing the people for the 
attainment of Responsible GoveTnraent.'aiid effecting some retrenchment in public expendi- 
ture. The ludiauisation of the services is sooner or later as inevitable as the grant of 
Responsible Government. Any op()osition on the part of the Services to a policy of Indiani- 
hation is likely to have the effect of antagonising the p.*op'e towards the Services. ” 
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The Depressed r/asst's of Matlms in their evidence made it an 02 ca 8 ion to launch 
a stron^^ attack on lirahmiris and caste-men. Two of thidr representatives, Messrs. U. 
Siinivasan and M. C. llajiih amusxl the commission by their attack on c.'iste-min 
ahhou^h rcniimled oF tiic fact tliai. t he men who had agitatstl lo raise the depi-esscd 
c'asB-s, like llaiiade, Gokhale, and mhers were all caste-men. A similar view was 
put lorwani by Mr. Nim.le B. Mal’iek, the repres-ntJitive of the <K prcssed c'asses 
in licnjjra! wlieii the Commission took evitlence in Calcutia. They all wante<l a jn-e- 
dominJince of the Kiiropi ‘an element, in the services as they sakl I heir interest was 
in 1 he liands of KiiiopeanK than Imlians. 

At Ca’ciitta tin; nn»st important cvklemx^ was tiiat of the Indian Association 

w’lneli Sir S. N. Banerji was tlie pivhidcnt. In the opinion of tlie Associa+.on, 
the tinaneia’ loult ol llie Ueforms has been that the in-ovinc :s were s^rioiis’y h:mdieapp^l 
in tlifir tinanees. Itemandin*^ provincial control of servicijs the memorandum that 
they submitted j:o's on to say: “ Wc want power to re«»ulale our own puli' ic 
service.-.. We do not want ihal the M!rvic.-.s, wlune fune-fions an-l t *rius (if 

ernpJoynicnl e;innoi he I'cjru'ated hy us, ^liould h* impose’d on us by an oulsid'* 

auilioriiy. Apart from die linancia) asp.-et of Jiaviiig super- imposed services, siicli 
>ervicc.*^ air an adminislraf ive anomaly.*’ 'I’lie nmmoraudnm opiio'd that reCi'uitiM'mt 
for all s(*rvic(‘s .shoii'd in fnfiire he niadi* in India on a comp(?litive bas.s and 

iiccortlin'' to the nw/iiireinenfs of each provimv hy tin* jiioviiiee itself. 

The Kuropc.Hn oili(.rrs, as el>cwlierc, made a stron;,' c.’aini for liirt her emo'inn mCs. 
One of the new points raised was .as (jiieer as it was presumptuous. They lo!d tlie 
‘ 'oinmissiou that the co'lec.non of land revenue in l»en•^al was still IMP;# p.‘r c mit 
hut (hat it woo'd nol (* ml inu * for as the U -fo:ms are uiiderraiuiug the tiutliority 
of iIm‘ D'strie.l. Masjrisi raie, a i im** would soon co:ne when the collections 

won (1 fall off. lien* aL^oihey had a llinj^ at the Indians, as if Indian Majj;isi.r{Pes 
could not coded even nuts. Ihr. the fnunie.st part of tli*? affair is that after 

eomh'tnniujj; tlie (lovernmeiu of India Act at every turn and paint in in lio/rili'e 
li^dit how everytliiuj' would he lo;isy-turvied hy further const it utioiial ehaiters, 

they proceeded lo de'*!are dieir whoe-hearted adeoianci to the policy of ih* 

Ueforms » 

Bui the most interesting evidence was that of the J Ion. S. K. Siidia of Cliandpur 
fame who complsiined tliat the Indian o/Hcers were e,a!!(‘d “ hiown-bureauc.*at.s ” and 
placed hetweeji tlie eross-firi's of public criticism and oflicia’ frowtis. 

Another striking evidt'iice was that tendered hy Mr. ILasan Imam at I’atna. 

Mr. Jlasjin Imam in reply to Sir Uegiiuild Craddock, in the couise of an ora) 
(xamination on the altitude of Muhannmulans towards the Indiaiii.sation of t!u^ 
Serviees which he siiongly urged, said that the lAsndency has been very much noticeable on 
tlie part of certain nmrnhers of the Commission to attach an exaggerated importance to 
stray opposition to Indianisation on eonmiunal grounds, and Sir Ueginald (Irsiddock’s 
()uesiion direelly coneerned this. Sir Ilegiuald cmiuired whether Mr. Hasan Imam’s 
views wen* expressed in his capacity as an Indian Muhammadan. Mr. Imam’s 
reply was -“that he had expressed his views as an Indian, irrcsp„‘ctive of his 
being a member of any religious community. But he was luepared lO sp.\ak as a 
Muhammadan a’so, and, ns such, lie saw no reason to change his views”. Again ; 

“ If some Muhammadans had expreswid a desire for the presence of a third parly 
to settle the dilTerences between the two communities, he could on'y ascribe such 
a view to weakness induced by foreign domination, and he said that, if left to 
themselves, the community would see the necessity of adiusting the differene*t 
amongst t hcinselves.” 

Aft(U* eone'uding its work in I’atna tlic Commission procmled to Lahore and 
Ill-Id sittings there irom the 1 1th to the IGth February, and from thence to Delhi 
on the 20th. The evidences recorded at these places do not seem to be of mucli 
iuterest and most of tlirni were lak(‘n in camera. Tlic final sitting w'as held on 
the 22nd l''ebniary at Dellii and the rcpoii w’as expected to In' presented in 
England by the end of March. The matter w'ill be discussed in greater d(?tail in 
the next issue of this llegislcr. 
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On January 22 was opened tlie Seventh Indian Economic Confei'cnc* at Itombriy. 

Tlie Confei-ence lasterl for 4 days and a large number of 
Economic conference papers on economic subjects were read. Sir M. Visveswarayya 
«lclivered a striking address, as President, which Ins since becoin ^ 
almost c'assic. He joined issue with Sir Geo:*g; Jdoyd on the latter’s uuwarr.inted 
slatcment about India’s growing wea’th and pointtnl out the pntpn- p.*rspcctive from whicli 
llic question ]iad to be viewed. He strongiy criticisoil the s*a1einint of Sir Giorge 
Uiat India was growing richer and exposed the falsity of the O tvernrnent statistics. 
The wtsiltli of India before Ihe War was estiimtcd at C3,G00 mil lions or 
lls. 6,400 ci-ores. Tiiis m *ant an average prop 'rty or wealth amounting to lls. 180 
per head of population. The corresponding figure for (’ainda was a little over 
lls. 4,400; that for Ihe United Kingdom Us. 0,000. Again th^ annul! incjin; ]);r 
iieatl in India at the present nslucid value of money varies Crtim Us. 45 and Us. 00. 
Even assuming the m ixlmum figure of Us. 00, it wou’d m ?an an avjrag.; iueorii.* 
f Us. 5 per head per monih. Tii ‘ corresp Hiding .v»?arly inont given for Uauada 
- Us. 550 and for the Unil.<?d Kiiigdo.n Us. 72i*. Tiic trade for Hie wiio’.e of liulia 
' nines to about Ilnp tes 20 to Uupies 25 p^r h ‘ad. Uor Cam la an I tl: • United 

Aiiigdom, the figunts are Us. 610 and Us. 010 ntspic* ive'y. On account; t)!' the 
■.eiieral low level of occupations and Jo.v stanlard o* living the dei:li rate in India 
!s very high, bdng over 30 per 1,0J0 while Hie sun* is less tlian It pir 1,000 
di i.Jm* two eiuntries nain ;d. Tne averag* exp icta'ion of life is aboii’. 21 years i;i 
India wliile it is aliouf 45 in European countries. Kdiication is (!Xf.rein*!y meago*. 
'ess than 0 j> ‘i* cent of the popu'atioii being literate. Every oMi'ir p.-iinary te.-* 

I hat you may ajip’y will sli»nv the same low standing, tbi; saiui low levv-! of cfiieiency. 
Tlie average monthly in<*omi of Indians was es‘iniaVe«I a+ Us. 5 pri* heal. Six 
P !!’ cent tin'y of the population was literate. The masses were steep 'd in povei'i y 
liordeniig on <lest itut ion, poverty to which t-hm’c is no pxra'le! in western couiUries. 
l*eo})!e with sucli a low record could no', in his opinion, b; said to be eqiiipji'il 
lor the struggle for existence. He deplorc'il the fac' that tlie U ‘p irt of ih * India i 
Industrial Uonimissioii still vemaiiictl a ticad letter and suggi;sied sjveral ways in 
which fconomic <lcvelopm*ut eou'«l be setmred. A Sialuloiy Hoard of Industries, 
lie suggested, should b; appoiiiteil to work meHiodi<*al'y and provincial Miiiisd'rs 
>iioul<l undertake to develop iii'lustrien by hiaus. He a’s » advocateil fi’acing of ordcis 
tor Uailway materia's an«i rojliiig-sto ik wiHiiii Hi* country ilse'f as they always 
dill in other countries, furtlicr extension of itoMoii mi' s, reasonable pr itecHve tariff, 
exteusioii of indigenous shipping and banking facdlilies, gci'il currency, and rapi [ 
oxteiision of technical and industrial education. Uefcrriug, in couclusioii, to the. 
attempts made’ by America to abolish poverty. Sir M. Visveswarayya made au earujst 
appeal for the adoption of similar measures in India. Given reasoiiabc facilities, he 
said, India was sure to proceed lowanls materia! progress at a jiacc Hiat would 
astonish the world. 

After dealing with the Bombay housing problem, the I’resideut referred to 
Professor Hamilton’s pap.n* on the growth of popu’ation in India and said that 
India was getting over-populated from the p.iiiit of food supp y and productive 
power of the country. In liis opinion the solution to this difficu'ty lay in two 
ways, namely, increasing production, mu’iiplying occujiatious, spreading cdimation 
and by reducing the number of births. 

He then referred to the able iiapiv coii ributed by Urofessor .loshi on Agri- 
cultural and 1 111 I list rial Development and point cil out that iiicreasj; in prislucl ion both 
from industries and agriculture was )>ossib'e till income from foriu-n- and M-ade was 
about fifty per cent of the whole. Gii the question of balance of trade, lie thought 
Hiat tlie ciuestiOTi should again be brought Ijcforc the t’oiifcrcuc:; for correctness* of 
Judgment. 

Uoiicluding, Sir Visveswarayya elo-iueiity pleaded for more freedom being given 
to Professors, so as to enable the public to b^^nefit by their researches and con- 
siderwl opinions and cited the <rasc of Japan where I'rofehsort were not riistricted 
as they were here. 


Below is given a detailed chi-onicle of events during Jan. — March 

1924. 
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icle of E’vent s — J a n — M arch 1924 

Natnmal l*act uiul Henual JV;t ^aecrpted by the Klnlafai ('onfeivnce.— 6tli 
<lay ol' tin; Coiigrosa in SSeKsioii at ('ncaiiada. 

rnnjali Council opcind by (idwnior. Sensation was oJcatcM I by majority 
of Hindu and Sikh mcmlM'rs walking out. as soon as His fCxcTllcnoy 
openni Ins address as a protest against conslitiition of iu?w Ministry— 
illiai I’lifiii i\ka!i CaiiipaigJi starual, 32 Akalis arrested, foKowwl by 
arrests every <lay of 25 Aka. is. 

Aka is of llu- S. Cl. I*. C., dirlared un’awful, marched through impor- 
tant iliorouglifares of Lahore <lrawjng attention of the Clovt. aiul of 
the (hiverimr who was flnm o|S‘ning the new Council to arrest tficm. 
Mitlierio this sort of procession was e.oiiiined to Amritsar alone. 

Piar Committee- Sir Tej Ihihutlur Sapiu giving evidence before the 
Par Coaimiftee stroiigy repudinird tlie pretensions of tlie Knglisli liar 
and till' Hl<*a that unless a man went to England he could not 
imbilie tin* Had it ions of the Eng ish Par. The sysfimi of waka'atnamas, 
h(> said, was a huge fraud iii the nmue of Jaw. 

Mass ineeiiiig at Madras to vveJeome Mou!. Shaukal Ali and other 
Congress ead» rs whf» in tJieir speeehes si nmiiously pleailed for Khaddar. 
Kenya Constitution BiP passed. Indian Members resigned. 

Lueknow Cniversily Coiivoeaiiou opened by the Late Sir Asliutosh 
Mukiierjie wlui delivered a spirited addnss on National Education in India. 
Covt. of i’oiuUiy suspeiul punitive operations at Porsad. 

C a‘«s Areas Pill of 11‘24 pubished in tlie Cuioii (jovt. Cazette. 

.Vaia' I’roviueiai ('ounei' passed the Hulett Ordinanee. 

INtoie il.e Lee Couimissiou ai Madras «iuite a sensation was creat<;d 
by .M(ssrs P. Snnivasan and M. C. Pajah, representing Jfepressed 
eassrs, sfioiig’y peadiiig against further Indianisiitioii and urging 
predomiiianee of luir(>peati clement. 

C. I*. Couiici! opeiieil by tin* (lovcnior in speeeh in whieh he 
op; imist <*a .'y waiit<*d the meiulMM's to realise that the path to self- 
goverimieiil Jay along eoustitutioual Jines. 

Swarajist ConlVrence held at Jiuckiiow uiuler Mr. C. P. Das. (see p. tJ8). 
Sir Ma Co’m Hailey ui»point<;<l Clovcriior of Punjab in plaee of Sir 
Edward Maclaguii. 

Exeeuiive Committei* iiunMing Swarajya party iieiil-al Imcknmv. 
Ihiisad Satyugralia susjx‘nd<"«l (mx; p 32(c),) 

Moulaiia Shaukal Ali and parly reached Colombo and earrmi on 
Ivliilafat propaganda col'e<*ting funds tlicrefor for the nc^xt seven ilays. 
MAHATMA CJANDHI operal<'<I u|M)ri for Appendicites (See p. 33). 
The Day murder at (‘a'cutia. 

Bengal Prov. Congress Couimitiet- searched and ransackwl by the Police for 
the Day mu r< let— Asst. Se<Tt?lnry an<l others arrestnl — Other house- 
starches atul arrests in Calcutta foPowetl. 

Ma^s imH'tiug of Euroj»eaus and Aiigh'-liulians at the Empiiv Theatre, 
Caleutta, on the Day iinuiler (see p. 8). 

Eleventh Session ol the Indian Seience Congress opened at Banga.ore 
with Dr. N. Aimandale as PivsiMciit, 

Oovernor of BoinUay went up to Dciid h> confer with Viceroy on release of 
ofOandhi. 

f.ce Commission iti Calcutta ri-cordwl evidence of the liuliaii and 
Knropt'an service men. Tiie Hon’hlc S. K. Sinlia wanted protection 
for the so-call(Hl livown bureaucrats like liim wlio found thcmselvis 
betweeti tlie cross-tin*. He waiitnl at least 20% increment in the 
present p.ay. — B and O. Council o|K‘ned by the Oovernor.— (.-. I’. IiC‘gis- 
Jate Council opcnwl by the. Oovernor. (see p. 24G). 
l'arliam(;iit opened by H. M. the King-Emperor. 

C. p. Council first met lor Official business. Official Bills defeatcil. 
Mahomed Ali’s reply to Sastri ke. Oaudbi’s message issued (see p. 37). 

Oandhi Day observed all over India.— Before the Royal Commission 
at Calciilla Indian Association giving evidence said that the Indian 
f^ivil Service should cease. 

C. f*. Council— The great “No-wmfidcnce” debate and Govt, tlcfoat. 
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19 Jan. *24 

20 Jan. 'S4 

21 Jan. '24 

22 Jan. ’24 

24 Jan. ’24 
2U Jan. ’24 

Jl Jan. ’24 

3 Feb. ’24 

4 Feb. ’24 

5 Fel». '24 
b Feb. ’24 

7 Fob. ’24 


« Feb. ’24 


y 

Feb. 

’24 

10 

Feb. 

’24 

11 

Feb. 

'24 

13 

Feb. 

’24 


li» Feb. '24 


]« Feb. ’24 


East Africa Indian Oon^iTss wiMi Mrs. Naidu as Vrosidcnt. 

Keport of the British Guiana Deputation publisiicd. 

Mr. Bamsay Macdonald’s famous mcssitge to India broa<l-oastc«I. 

Aiulhm P. F. C. meeting at Bczwa» la resolved to borrow seven lakhs from 
the All-India Khadi Board for organising Khadi work. 

Lord Olivier made Secretaiy <»f Slate for India ; I’rof. llichards the 
Under Secretary. 

Mr. Ramsay Matuloiuild becomes l*remicr. Labour Paity coin 's io offi<;e. 
Seventh Indian Ee.onomic Conference at Bombay opened by Governor with 
Sir M. Visveswarayya as President. 

Mr. Sen Gupta’s reso'ution in Bengal Council asking for release of political 
prisoners passed after heated «lebate. 

Co’onia! Secretary, Mr. Thomas, at the reception of Emiiire Jouriialisls 
at. tlic Colonial office said that the policy of the Kenya Wlnte Pa|s?rK 
wou!<l be followed by the Jjalsmi* (b>vi. 

Asscnil) y — opeiinl by the Viceroy. 

All-India Khadi Board meeting af Bombay passed resolutions (see ji. 27). 
Joint Conference of Swarajists and other members of Coiinci s he.d at Delhi 
with Mr. C. Jl. Das in the chair —continueil on the next folio wing 
daj's (see p. 70). 

Meetings against lilass areas bi!J lieM throughout Natal. 

Nunan-Jjukhoo Memorandum on Guiana Colonization Scheme pul »lisli('.l. 
Assembly —Mr. Hangachariar’s resolution on further JUfoims forma' y 
inovctl. MAHATMA GANDHI RKJ^EASEl) uucoudit ioiially. 

Sir B. N. S.arma annoau<‘-ed in Council of State that K';uya 1*11! 
will not be passed without luiaring Govt, of India. 

Official explanation of the Mill-owners Association, Bombay on t'nc 
great Bombay strike issui'd. 

Assembly — Mr. Neogy’s reso.iition on duty on Souili Afri(;an coal passi'sl. 
>Iahatina Gfindln issues msssagtt to the pttople tlirouglj Mahoine'd Ali. 
(see p. 42). 

Before t.he Lee C(nnmissioii, Mr. Hasan Imam of Patna strong’y urg>‘d 
fiuliauisat ion and stop|)age of nr.ruiiment in England on both Foln ic.!.! 
au<l economic- grouiuls. 

Mr. Sen Gupt's motion on “No-Contis lence” on Ministers disallowt^l by 
I’rcsideiit— Sir J. C. Bose’s Icetinv at tin* India with Sir 

Sydney Olivier ns President atlendcil l)y the Premier win) eulogising 
Sir J. Bose’s efforts pahl a trilmtc to Indians. 

British Auxilliary of Indian National (NtJifereiice snit a Memo, to tlie I’rimc 
Minister on gram of further Kefoniis. (See p. t<l.) 

Assembly— The SAVABAJYA DEBATE on Mr. Baugacliariar's iv.si>.uti<m- 
Sir Josepli Nuiuin expoumls ids Colonisatioix Stdieme to forty jnembm-s 
of the Indian Jjegislature at Delhi. 

First Shahidi Jallia of 500 Akalis start(‘<l •from Amritsar to Nabiia 
(see p. 100) 

All India tlianks-giviug tlay fur the reletise of Maliatma Gandhi. 

Annua! general meeting of the European Association, Bombay strong y 
criticised Swarajist policy and passed resolutions iiiMisiing on the organisa- 
tions of Euro)uans activiely taking part in Inditin )>c).jt ics. 

Assembly— Debate on Constitutional Adviiiute resumed.— Di*. Gour’s 
amendment defeateil. 

Council of State— Ti.e Reciprocity Bill, the Immigration into Iiulia 
Bill to reciprocate trejitment to Indians in S. Africa passeil. 

At the Calcutta Motor Tr.adcs Association strong European sentiineni was 
expressed on tlic releasi^ of Mr. Gandhi by Mr. Vi'Mcrs who saiil, “Do 
you release upon the world a homicidal maniac bccaus'* he suffers jrom 
append icites 

Nationalist t oadtitm party of Swarajists and Councillors of Delhi finsiMy 
met aiul adopted rules for their future couduci. 

Aswimbly— Last day of the debate on Constitutional atlvancc — I’t. 
Moti.al Nehru’s amendinenl for u Round Table Conference jtassed by 
76 votes to 48, 
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111 ’24 [ii li. Ac O. (-■ouiicii motion on cliarka-Kiiiniiing m scliools carricil. 

£0 Keb. *24 In Bciijial INiuiicil motion on domaiul for J*rovinciaI autonomy cjuTic*!. 

21 Fob, ’24 l lie flailo Maspacre — t^aliidi tfatba tired upon by Kablia Admiuipl ration. 
(M c p. 104) 

i2 Ftb. ’24 I^atioiial ( nufeii'iicc of Liu('l':L^ opened at DoUii under Sir Tej Paiiadm 
Ssipiu ap J'usidfiit and M)>. Ib^aiit as t'onviner. (Sec pp. 74.) 

24 F(b. ’24 Mr. Sastri’n .(eiurc ht Hie Criterion Club, Delhi, on Indians Ov’crsias. 

25 Feb. ’24 M, CJaiulhi’s h-ttcr to the Akalis for slopping JaiJias issued. 

2r» Feb. ‘21 Absembiy— S. Holab Singh’s ic^o!. on SikJi grievances, S. Kartar Singh’s 

leso'. on release of S. Khai-ak Singh, and Mr. Sadi<i Hossjiin's rtsol. 
on. release of llasiat Moliani passetl. 

J.ord Olivier’s siateineiil ni tlic Lojds. 

IS Fi b. ’24 Sicoinl Sahiili Jatl a iiiajclicd from Amritsar for Jnito. 

L'U Feb. ’24 M>(in}>'y-l\VlHit:T / IfFsF.VTFD. 

I Mur. '24 Finanvr Bill prrstmnl in Ihc As.sjub'y — Bomhoy i'ounciJ adjoiuneil 
;t> n ag.'iin.sj i^onl Oliviri’s strictaros on them. 

.*> Mar. ’24 Ouisfioiis in lie ConiinojiH on Found 'Jab.'e Conference ete. 

KJi.-ilihi «;ejM>s(«l at Angola and ne.xt ilaj' banished from Conslantinople. 

4 Mai, ’24 C. Coiiiiejl— I!iulget pivs<*ute«I. tlovt. |{jl!K all tJiiown out. 

.'■> Mar. 24 Cabiiiel ( i>nmiiiter appoiiited i<» ileal with Indian questions— B. & O. 

Cniiiieii pasMil leMilutioii lor release of Political pritoners ag.'iinst Oovi. 

Mai. ’24 Pi.mUiy Couueil eiirrieil resoliitioii boycotting Empire Exhibitii>n 

Supp!imentaiy giants lefused in the C. P. Council. 

1 Mar. '21 King Hussaiu of Mecca pioohiiineil Khalif.a of Mesopotamia, ete. 

Pi'iiee lij iuj; on Pomliay MilUhaiul strikers wln» liad starteil a b(»n-fiie 
oulsiiU; tlie Eiphiiisliin Mill whicli was set on fire. 

JJi'iiii rniversily Ctinvoeatitui (»jiencil by the Viceroy. 

Mon.'ana Malionutl Ali addressing a congregation at tJie Jiima ^fahjid, 
.A.'igarli im the ilcpiish ii)ii of Khalifa inailc an important statement * (h I 
the position of tin* huliaii Khilafat ists. He spoke syrnpathetiealiy ot 
i !.e ileltoseil Khalifa. 

t Mar. ’24 In ibe C. J'. Coiim il the whole Piulgel was tluown witii tlie excijiliiui 
of Ps. 2/- as sa ary tor Ministers. 

(Jovenior i»f Piinibuy mailc definite pi oposals lo the Mill-owiuis Asmk-, 
to Slice Hu- strike.- Til Pmnbay ( ( uneil (Jovt. ilefiatul on tin* easting 
\oie ol the Presideiii on a dtiimiiil for couviyanee aPowanec to 
Police officers. 

1* Mai. ’24 National Muslim Cnivejsity (’oinoeal ion opened with Hakim Ajinal Khan, 
the ChancHlur, piesidiiig. Mr. M. Piekthnll deliverwl a wrigliiy 
addlcbs urging young Moshms to be national isls liist. 

]<> Mar. ’24 Coimeil ol State— The KeiyaDelate — Mr* Sastri withilrew his reso.ution. 

Asst inbly— ilKFlbSAL OF SUPPLIES of the first four main budgn. 
tlemaiids on Customs, Fait, Income & Opium. 

Central KhPafat Committee ami Oaniait-ul-Ulema cabled iepr(seutation> 
to Angora and other moHlem countries on the deposition of the Khalifa. 

11 Mar. ’24 Mr. Lansbury’s motion of adjouTmneut in the Commons on th 
Massacre at Jaito — Par. iamentary Standing Committee on Iiulian iifFairs 
movctl in the Lonls. 

32 Mar. ’24 JMie official Jaito lleport of Mr. Hal want Singh issued. 

34 Mar, *24 Seeoml Sahidi Jatlia rcacheil Jaito and fieacefully arrested (see pn. 112 c) 

37 Mar. ’24 Assembly-THE FINANCE BILL THllOWN OUT. 

1« Mar. ’24 Assi'mb.'y— Kecomincmled P’iiiance Bill thrown out again. 

li» Mar. ’iU (^ouncil of State — The Soutli African Debate on Mr, Natcsaii’s motion. 

IvLiidafat' f’onference with Moul, Mahomed Ali as I’residcnt ojieued at 
Calcutta (see i». 93).— In the Bengal Council Budget demaiidH rejectoil.— hr 
the Bomliay Council motion for release of Hasrat Mohaui carricil. 

20 Mar. ’24 Council of State— South Afncan deliate continued. Mr. Natesan’s 

resolut ion earricil. — In Bombay Council Mr. Nariman’s resoluiiou leealliiu 
Mr. Horniman rejected. • 

Assembly— -Motion for Itepeul of Kepressive law’s passed against Oovi. 

2*2 Mar. '24 Tiiird Sahidi Jatlia marcheil from Amritsar to Jaito. 

^24 Mar. ’24 In Bengal Council demand for ministers’ salaries ivfused. 

2.5 Mar. ’24 Council of State — Finance Bill passed. 

2fi Mar. ’24 In the lleiigal Council— Great debate on rciluction of Police grant. 



Congress Activities 

After the National Congress session at Cocanadn was over three parties 
from it sallied foith to push their respective party-work in the country'. 
The Swarajists having obtained the imprimatur of the Congress devoted 
themselves wholly to Council-work. Delhi, Calcutta and Nagpur were 
their main fields of action ; so much indeed that no other Congress- 
work could be done at those places. Their activities have hceii detailed 
on pages 66-70. The work of the Congress itself was carried on by two 
parties mainly in South India. The All-India Khadi Hoard, with Sj. 
Jamnalal Bajaj as president and 8j. Sankorlal J^anker as Secretary, toured 
in the Deccan and South propagating Khadi doctrine. An account of 
this is given in the following pages (20-21). 

The Ceylon Tour. 

Maulaiia Sliaukat Ali, Drs. Kitchlow and Mahiuood accoinpanictl 
by 15i-amma, the revered mother of the Ali Brothers, wont over 
lo Ceylon to rouse the Muslims there and enlist their sympathy 
for the Khilafat cause, and particularly to raise funds for the 

Angora deputation. During their journey through the Madras coast 
they halted at several stations and addressed big gatherings exhoitijig 
the people to wear Khaddar and help the constructive woi-k 
of the Congress. On flanuary 7th the party reached Colombo and 
was enthusiastically received there by the ])cople. On the second day 
«ii‘ tlioii* arrival they addressed a big meeting of Muslims and explained 
what India was doing to safeguard the sacred institution of the Khilafat. 
On the third day they called on the loading people of ('olonibo and 
addressed a meeting held on behalf of the National Congress of 
Ceylon. In a very strong and si>iritcd si)oech Maulana Shaukat Ali 
cxplaiiicd to the audience the priiiciplo.s of non-co-operation, the message 
of Gandhi, of the Khilafat cause and of Khaddar. It was in this speech 
that ho made some strong indictments against the British Govt, which 
was raised in q\icstion in the House of Commons where it was urged 
that the Maulana should bo arrested once more. The British Empire, 
ho said, might be eaten up and swallowed, but until their chief, Mahatma 
Gandhi, was liberated and their demands granted, not one pice out of 
Indian funds, nor one soldier more from India would bo sacrificed for 
Britain and the British Empiro would go to ruin. They wanted, ho 
said, to close the <loor on the British Empire. They, in India, were 
preparing for a groat fight. He assured them that very soon India 
would achieve what she desired and then they would not forgot 
Ceylon. 

After a hurricane touring caTni)aigii in Ceylon the paity came back 

to India on the l8th January and started on Khadder propaganda work 

in South India. Bamnad was visited first and then Madura, whore 

the party was presented with a luirsc, and then on Jan. 28th they 

came over to l*oona to see Mahatmaji who was then lying in 
Hospital. 

3 
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The AlLInclia Congress Committee 

Irninodiatf ly after the annual Hossion of the Congress was over a mooting 
of the AlMiidia Congress Committee was held on the 1st. and 2nd. Jan. in 
the Svd )ieets CV^mriiitteo panda! which was attended hy about 60 members. 
A A\'orking Committee t)f the A. I. C. (L was elected with the following 
members : ( I) Sits C. K. Das ; (2) Kajagopalachariar ; (’1) Vallabhbhai l*atcJ ; 

(4) Konda A^onkatappayya ; (5) Shankarlal Banker; (6) .TamnalaJ Bajaj ; 

(7) Saidar Mangal Singh ; (8) Motilanas Abiil Kalam Azad and (9) Shaukat 

All, with the J*rcsident and Coneral Secretaries as ex-officio members. 

THE BUDDHA GAYA TKMPLK. 

There was a hot discussion about the Buddha (jaya temple. Sri.iut Raja- 
gopalachari suggested that it should be tak(‘ii over fnnii the owner and 
converted into a national pro\)orty and its managcmeiit should be entrusted 
to some Buddhist Association which should be assisted by the ('ongress. 
It was also said that as Babu Itiijendia Prosad was coiniei tod with this, ho 
should be again consulted on this ]»oii.t. Babu Bii.ikishore rr;ishjid of 
Bohar who was also asked by the (‘ongress to ciuiuire into the matter 
<i})ieeted to Srijut ItajagopalaeliaiTs motion on the ground that the entire 
Hindu population of Ciaya had holdout a threat to him and that, in the 
evcjit of Srijut Rajagopalaehari’s motion weio e^irried and given effect to, a 
storm of protest and o])position would come from the same paity and the 
•(^)jjgrcss would bo landed upon a very difficult situation. So ho struck a 
note of warning to the memliers. 

Srijut .lamualal Bajaj moving an .‘imendment to it said that a ('onr 
rnittee should be ai>poiJited to sett le the toiins with tJie present prop?ietoi‘s. 

Mr. C. \. A'aidya o]>jK)sed both the resolntioji and tlu^ amendment on 
religious grounds. Thcji Srijut Rajagoi»alachanar said that, if there could 
no united oi>inioii on the sul»ioet ho wouhl like to withdraw his motion. 
Siijut T. T’rakasam said that they should imotest against all such opposition 
and piocccd with the matter at all costs. Srijut liajagopalachaii said that as 
matters rc«iuiicd to be ami»lificd he would move another resolution of natioir 
alisiiig the Jhiddha (laya teni]»le. 

Srijut Manilal Kotliari said that all Buddhist population in Ibmiria. 
China, Japan and other places were looking to the ]>cople of India for a 
solution of this matter. Snjut Jaiiam Das op^josed Sjt. Rajago))alachaii. 
Sjt. Vcnkatrani said that the matter should be referred to th(i AN'orking 
Committee. 'J'ho matter, liowovcr, iccciAiiig still more opposition wa.s put 
to the vote and was defeated, 26 being in favour of the motion and 31 
against it. 

J’UBLICATION OF THE A. I. C. C. ^KOOhEDI^Gfc^. 

Babu Siva Prosad C\ipta, Benares, moved a resolution suggesting that 
all the resolutions as well as the pTocoodijjgs of the AIMndia Coiigiess 
Committee from the Calcutta scs.sioiJ down to this day be published in book 
form and kept for circulation among mcmbei-s and for purposes of sale. 
This resolution was unanimously canied. 

PKRMANENT OFFICE AND PAID WORKERS. 

Babu Siva Pjosad Gui)ta in moving another resolution said that there 
should bo a peimanent office of the All-India Congress Committee, paid 
workers should be appointed, libraries should be kept and, if possible, 
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mootings should bo held at ono place only. Babu Bajrang Sahai opposed 
it and there being opposition from other sides also tho resolution was 
dropped. 

Tho Prcsidoiit expressing his own personal opinion about it said that 
ho would like that Delhi should be tho permanent place and the Working 
Committee should always meet at that place. 

Thereafter tho resolution about Akali Dal was discussed and it was 
proposed that it should ))0 roforred to tho Working Committee. 

A SulrCommittco of 12 mcm])er.s was then appointed to consider the 
election disputes in some of tho provinces, namely, Snjuts Jairam Das 
(Sindh), Bhagawan Das (Benares), Mauilal Kothari (Gujarat), C. \. Vaidya 
(Mahai-astra), Drs. Murarilal (Cawnpore), Subramaniam (Andhra), J*attabhi 
Scetharamayya ( Andhra \ Sits Vallablddiai I’atel (Ahmedabad), T. Prakasam 
(Madras), Santanam (Pun.inb), Baijoiji Bharuch (lk)iTd)ay), and Di-. Aiisari 
(Delhi). 

Dr. Biswa Nath Mookeijcc moved a resolution calling the attention of 
tho Committee to tlieKiupiiiy Committee appointed by tho Gaya (.'ongress 
la.st year and asking the General Secretary to put before the Committee 
tho progress made by the Eiapiivy Committee. lie sai<l that the Coiigrcss 
had done an injustice to the labourers in India. Ho wanted to know why 
tho Labour Enqiiiiy Committee appointed some 12 or LS months befoie 
could not submit any repoit up to this time. 

Pandit Jawahailal Nehni nu»vcd an ainondincnt that tho matter ])o 
lefon cd to tho Workii g C'ommittee. lie assured the Coniinittoe that it 
would leocivo their best attention and matters would be o\]»edited. 'I'lie 
atnendmeiit was carried. 

I’KOGRAM.ME FOR Fl Tl KK WORK. 

Ill i>ursuanee of llio N-C ‘0 resolution ]wiss(mI by the Coeanada Con- 
giess, the A. T. C. C. resolved as follows : — 

III aecoidanee with the programme ado}>tcd by the Congress at: 
Coeanada, the A. 1 . C. C. resolves that every iVovincial Congress Com- 
mittee do at oneo take steps to carry out the constrintivo pro- 
graniine. Piovincial (Congress (.ommittocs are directed to prei»ar0 do 
tailed and considered schemes .showing the items of the Bardoli con- 
stiiutivo programme to be now concentrated upon in each province, 
and the ways and me >iis decided ui>on for carryii g them o\it Kepoits 
shall leacb tho General Secretary before the 1 5 th of February. 

The following points should bo noted : — 

(1) The Congress programme for the year is the construetivc lu-ogrammc. 
(ii) IVovincial Executive C'ommittccs should take ui> the work vigorously 
at once, (iii) Without piejiiaioe to tho alwve, the Provincial Executive 
Committees should meet at once and settle what items shoukl be con- 
centrated upon and what methods ai!d means should he adouted. (iv) Detailed 
programme ns settled above should bo seiit up lo the General Secretary 
at Allahabad. 

PURCHASE OF COHGRF.P8 TENT. 

Sjt. K. Venkatappayya moved a resolution suggesting the purchase of 
the Congress tents from Mr. Mookorji of Calcutta. Ho said that tho Work- 
ing Committee should bo authorised to do so. 

Tho resolution was unanimously passed. 
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ALL INDIA KHADI BOARD 

The AlMndia Khadi Board 

111 pursuance of the resolution of the A.T.C.C. given above the All 
India Khadi Board appointed at Cocanada to organise the production and 
distribution of Khaddar throughout India started on its tour on the 3rd 
January. For the first week they visited all the Khadi-produeing centres of 
the Andhra-dosa going into the very interior for collecting information about 
and supervising Khacli work and lecturing all the while to village people 
on the utility of Khadder and the message of the Congress. Their 
impression of Andhra-desa as regards Khadi are set forth as below : 

‘‘'J'lii* [‘rdviiu; ■ h.'is an pi toiit ialiiy. A vil'ag<* iM‘ar Ongolt* 

<iuni vaiviMipiila.v.'iiii ih c jul in Ivliadi. A r J. V'. 

Aj»p;iya SsiMii, 1< riru»ily: a iiu-tlioa' rii^l icaiti<J from Jiis ••ollrgr for iiif iStiiig 

to pm on Oaiiillii enp, was 1 ht* niain-sprinjjr ilu-rc. 

“'I'inr viJ.ajic? lias .‘{Ot) liousi-s wilii a loia' popu'aoc* of about. Ft <'ontains 

‘100 i-liarKas. Karli oliarka pro»hio-s yarn riiougli for cloih 27 vanls long an<l 45 

im-,lirs wi«l«f jut mmiili. It amounis to oxmt 10,000 yauls jut nnmtli. TIu'y work 

at full swing for 0 to 8 iiKmlli.s in a y«-ar. Thai nioan.s thaf ili«*,y proiliio.c: from 

4JO,000 to 80,000 yards of 45*' w'iilln <• oM» wliicli jnai'tica'ly amounts lo (louh.'c 
the ijuanliiy tiny u-so. (’onsiilcring Ihr pojm'alion containing (‘quaJ ninnhcr of iu»‘n, 

woiiirn, and cl' iUlicn and llic average c-onMiiiij)! ion »>f c.’ollj 12 yards j/cr licail, 

ilicir tola! consiunpiion slion d not be more iban half the jirodiict ion. VVomci* 

were a.hk<*d wlial (lUiintily ‘d' e'oih they usc<I every year. They said tiiey rejde- 

nished their o'd >ioek wiili two n<*w >adies of 8 yards each evej-y year. Tips 

jimounts to k; yards of (!oili for a woman jut year. 'Jlie CJmniimjjtion of e'oth 
by a m:m and a child being h‘ss than I hat of a woman, the average; of 12 yards 
j»rr lieail is nol imjnojuM', 

“Conditions varieil jnore or Jess in (‘a«*h of the other village's. If one eruiid not 

'jrow eoium em its own fiejMs, while; other r<-<jnirciiU‘n1s were there, the other was 

wanting in we-avei-h. A thirel on** was not produe.ing yarn within iis own bound- 

ary, hnl was geiting its re‘(|niree! quant :ly from neighbouring vil age's and jiroviding 
it to its iiumeTeuis we'uve'i's. A fourth again being a ce'iinv of eomjile'te jirodue;! ion 
was relying large y on sale* oiitsiele and was eamsuming ve'iy little; of it within iU 
o'.vn limits. 

“If was ohserveel 1 hal if ah'e' workers wonM settle in thcs 'vi ag 's and w onld t ry 
lo pul in the missing jiart <n’ jiarls of tin- who’e oigaiiisat ion, the- tie'ld was there'. 

At Nade'iidla, almnl 15 inih's interior from (inni nr, t here were' alumt 700 ('harlois 
a'ways weiikiiig among a jiojni'ation e»f atunit 5000 ju-ojoe. 'I'he ceilteui was exhausted 
a,inl all I in' eharkas wiTc idle fen- a month. Mm aiiel women were se'e'U lo jmi dii their 
own hand-sjinu. 'J’he' village was .ah «• to jinuluee* more yarn than it ee)u d eonsume, 
hut the' we-aviiig peqm'at ieeii was not suflieimt for ilse'lf. 

J'lic Aiidbrji proviiKic wns the foremost in pure Khadi procluctiou. 
Cultivators stocked their own cotton and spun it tboniselvcs. In some 
villages the amount of Khadi juodiiccd was twice as much .‘is was 
needed to meet the rceiuiremont of the village. On January 10th Sj. 
Devadas (hiiidlii ojicncd on behalf of the Municipal Boaitl of Tiiupatti 
a Khaddar store. 'J'liis was the first Municipal Khaddar store opened. 
On January 19th. Sjts. Jamnalal and Sankerlal reached Salem and 
a(;compaijicd by Sjts. K. Santhanam, N. S. Varadachari and C. Itiija- 
go])alachari made a tour through the Tamil Nadu province. At Tiruppur, 
the chief Khaddar area of Tamil Nadu, the Kongu Hand'spinning and 
Weaving Associiit.ion in their juldrcss to the Board said : — 

“A st(Jidyj).;ind jurrsisiciil dein.Tiid for iium; and more Khaddiir and an unlimitiul 
scope for jmulueiimi luealiy, Jt'«l us l«» iiiidertake ambitious pciicuu'h of wujk. Large 
sums of money, ji'aced at our disjiosal as loans, and heavy standing orders by 
various Congress Cominit1t*es t»f sc'vcrai J’rovinws were atUlilioual inccntivi's for us 
to organize works of j)roduction on a very large scale and in the Tuoiiihs of 
♦September and t)etohcr last, tlie <juantity proxiuced exeer»led lls. 7,000 xvortli every 



TOUR IN TAMIL NADU 

week. A separate Limited Company witli an ideiitiual name was ree'-niiy fanned t.> 
lake up ilie business of pro^luctioii and sale of Khadi. The Assoeiatioii resol v»?d ti» 
restrict its activities to purely educaiioiial and demonstrative work to piomote tln^ 
arts of liaud-spiniiing, weaving and dyeing. With the original funds of th': 
Association and further funds that are being collected loc.a'ly, the buiUliugs bn- the 
Kongu Kala-sala liave alrca<ly been crectinl. 

“The present state of Khadi work in ihese parts, however, is a sorry tale. 
Tlie recent dei»rcssion in Klmdi trade has affect.nl us heie also and prae.i icially all. 
work has stoppi?d. About 10,000 women of the. agricultural class wlu> were doing 
spinning only as a seeondary occupation have now no w<»ik whatever t<» espn:ia!iy 
in these diiys of famine e.on<litions here, consequent on inoiisoon failure. 500 t(» 000 
weavers working with haiul-spiiu yarn have also been thrown out of work aiul 
heavy stock <d' Khadi are lying unsold. Under these highly «lepre.ssing eJrcuinstances, 
w(? hail your presence hen.- as something provitlentiaJ and await your message of 
hope and deliverance.” 

In Tamil Ntuln tlicy spout more than a fortnight during which timo 
they passed not only through important towns like Madras, Salem, 
Trichinopoly, Tanjore, Tiniiovclly and Madura: hut also through a large 
numher of villages lying far in the interior, like UttukuJi near Tiruppur, 
llajapalayam and Adirainpatiiara. At all those places the Khadi workers 
assembled and mot to discuss with the momhers of the Khaddar Board 
measures for the spread and promotion of the Khadi indiisti-y. At large 
(Centres of pi'oduotion spinners and weavers wore also mot hy the mom- 

hers and much information was elicited at first hand thi’ough them. 

During the tour much work was accomplished in Tamil Xadu hy 
way of whipping up the demand foi- Khadi which was rather slack 

and also hy way of ensuring increased and continuous Khadi production. 

On January 17th the party reached Madura, visited the national 
school there and iiispoctod how the little hoys and girls in the school 
si)in, A huge imhlic mooting was held at. which Sj. damiialal ilaiaj 
hoisted the National Idag and lectured on Khadi. 

After Ausitiiig Trichinopoly, Taiijorc and other centres, the Board 
issued an appeal on the 20th January in the couiso of which they 

said : — 

‘The pn-senl. pchiiion of our I’.i-ovince is e.\treim*’y 
vinccs Jire complaining tiiat proUiu^l ion of KhaUUar lias iioi lit-cu k'-cping pac. - with 
liic Ucmaiul, then- is not a •single centre here wliieh jiol t;om]».ainiiig that tie; 
4eiiian<L is not keeping pace whth i.he supply. We were io.'il ]>y every wio-ki-r 

that if we eou.il only juisli np the deinaiul, l.lie proiluciioii will go up to any exteiC, 

There is at i»rescnt more than one lakh of rupees worth KliaiMar stoek, aiul pro.lne- 
iiou has lieen «;urtaileil in many placet, as the major purl iou of tie- «-apita! lias been 
locked up in slock. Put h d<»*s not need imn-h urgunieiil. to s -c that this is n > 
solutaui of the ilillii-iilty. It. is on'y if more people take to !\liad<lar llial. the present, 

stock can be really e'l-ared. 11 ihc Khaddar Uoanl l»ought uji the elolli, ii wid only 

increase the price as the n'-cessary establishment ami freigiii-ciiarge liavc to Ik* put. 
upon it." 

After their tour the Bo.ird mot at Bombay on 30th Januarv and passed 
certain important re.solutio ns which arc given on p. 21. During the month 
of February they toured in the Karnatak and the Central Provinces. 

The record of Khadrwork in other provinces are cither not avail- 
able or not worth mentioning. In Bengal Dr. P. C. Roy carried on 

the work without any help from the local Congress Committee. In a 
letter addicssed by him to Mahatma Gandhi on the 1 1th February he 
deplored the lack of Khadi in Bengal : “of the thousands who are 

flocking to the public mootings to attend the Gandhi celebrations barely 
one per cent is clad in Khaddar!’* 
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TITE ATX-INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE [bombay 

The Bombay A. 1. C. C Meeting. 

The \\’’orkiii^' Committee met in Bombay on the 30th. and 

31st. Jan. and endofi this second sittiiif; after Coeanada on February lit. 
Tlie more inipoit-ant resolutions passed are summarised below. 

The following members were pre.sont : Moulana Mahomed Ali in the 
chair, Konda A'enkatappaj^ya, Moulana Shaukat Ali, C. R. Das, C. Raia- 
;rop;il:ichariar, fJ. Deshapande, Sirdar Manual Sinf,di, Seth Jamnalal Baja), 
Di-. Kitchlew, Shankerlal Binkcr, Jawaharlal Nehru and Seth Jhavori. 

The report and locommondations of the National hklncation Confer- 
ence convened by Babu Ba^hawan Das were read and it was decided 
to postpone their consideration till the formation of the National Education 
Board. Regarding the a\)plicatioii of Vtkal 1*. C. C. for financial help, the 
(’onimittee decided that in view of ,hc A. 1. C. C.’s i>rosent financial 
position no grant for aid could be made to TTtkal, but that other 
assi.staiiee will bo rendered in re-organising work in the provinc(^ 
It was also resolved that Mt'. Gaiigailar Rao Deshpamle should look 
into the fli.ancial condition of all the Provincial Congress Committees 
as ascertained l»y the Auditor and should arrange for the visits 
of the niendici's of the Woiking Committee or other proTninent 
Congr(\ssmen in .vuch i>rovinc(*s as are in straitened circumstances in older 
to assist them in re siaiting work and particularly in enrolling members 
and raising funds. 

Scvoi'al individual comi)laints again.st eeitain Provincial Congress 
Committees were tlion dis]K)sed of and relief sought by some of the 
.suboidinatc Congress Committees were considered. 

TIIK A KALI SITl ATION 

Tlie Akali situation was fully diseussod and evontually the follow- 
ing resolution w'as carried : 

“That out of the morjey ear-niarkcd for Civil Disobedience, a sum of 
Ji*s. 22,000 be .siiictionod for Iiclping the families of the Sikhs going t(» 
jail in otFering ('i\il 1 )is( bcdieiice to Covernmont in addition to Rs. 3,000 
given for this pui-pose by the Burma P. (b C. This amount Is to be 
.sent to the I’unjab P. (\ C. and is to be spent by them for the purpose 
s^K^cilied in (;oi .snltation ^Yith the Shiromani Guidwara PralMiiidhak 
Committee.” 

CIVIC GUARDS 

'I'he (iiiestion of drafting rules for Civic (Biaids wms considered aid 
it. wa.s jcsolved ; 

“ That, in view' of the Coeanada Congress resolution relating to 
volunteer ()igani.sation, the Organisation bo requested to carry out the 
object of the (’ivic (Bia ids through their volunteers. 

Another resolution ^vas passed appoii.ting Mr. Banarsidas ('hathur- 
bedi and Mr. C. F. Andrews to consider the provontion of oinigration 
to foreign (ountries in terms of the Coeanada Congress resolution No. 10. 

INDIANS IN AFRICA 

Tho ^^"orking Committee also considered the cable from South Africa 
inviting Mrs. Saiojini Naidu l>y cable from East Africa. It was resolved 
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that Mrs. Naidu and Mr. Boiiarasidas Chathurbodi be loquestcd to 
I'roccod to ^^onth Africa to study the urf?oiit i)roblems affecting Indians 
and to give advice and render all iK)8siblo assistance to them. The 
Secretary was authorised to incur the necessary expenditure in this 
behalf. A cjible was acconlingly sent to Mi’s. Naidu and Mr. V, K. 
Naidu to Naimbi and .lohaiinosburg. 

GANDHI MONTH. 

(Jn February 1st, the last day of the meeting, the folJowiiig resolu- 
tion was adopted : — 

“The Working Committee of the Indian National Congress is deeply 
thankful to merciful Frovidence that Mahatma Oandhi has \>assed safely 
through his recent grave illness and that his further services for tlio 
cause of freedom have thus been vouchsafed to the Nation.” 

“The Working Coinniittee earnestly appeals (o the nation that in 
Older to piepare for a groat struggle to be (tarried on all over the 
counti-y to wrench from the (Tovcriimoiit his and the Nation’s freedom 
and establish Swaraj, a supreme effoit should be made to strengthen 
the Congress organisation in every respect and for this purpose the 
month beginning from the I81h February and ending on the 18th March 
next should bo observed as the Gandhi month and devoted to an intensive 
national work liy ovciy man and woman desiring the emanc ipation of the 
countiy.*’ 

“The Working Committee calls upon all Indians to init forth the 

utmost endoavoni* to (Jotlie the nation in Khaddar, to enroll (\)ngn»ss 
members and to collect money for the J'ilak Swaraj Fund. 

“All Congress Committees arc called upon to organise woi k at once i i 
«»i<lcr to carry out the above resolution.” 

The Delhi A. 1. C. C Meeting, 

The next meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India 

(kuigrcss Committee w'as held at Delhi under Maulana Mahomed Ali 
on the 2f)th and 27th February 1924. 

Among other resolutions the Ctmimittoc passed the following: — 

“The Working Committee expresses its deep syiiipatliy with the 
l.iave Sikh community on the tragic events at .laito and congratulates 
the datha on their gallant and determined behaviour and on tlioi]- non- 
violence. Iji view of Sjt. Gidwani’s arrest Sjt. Gcoige .losoi>li is request- 
ed to take charge of publicity woik of the ('oiigross Akali Sahayak 
Fureau at Amritsar.” 

The Committee considered the scheme of woi*k prepared by the 

Fiovincial Congress Committees in compliance with the recpiest of the 

All-India Committee and passed the following resolution • - 

“The Working committee notes with satisfaction that most piovinces 
have framed definite schemes of Constructive Work and have already 
begun to take vigorous action. The Committee appeals to the people to 
give every help to the Congress organisation in attaining a substantial 
measure of success in the fulfilment of their programme. The Committee 
recommends that special attoiitioii be paid to the enrolment of voluTiteers, 
collection of funds and organisation of Khaddar and volunteers.” 
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The All-bdia Khadi Board. 

The All-Jrdia Khadi Board also met at Delhi on the 27th ai:d 
28th Fclnnaiy last and passed the budget for the head office, the 
technical depailrneiit and the infoiinatioii lureaii. The AlMiidia Khadi 
.Service was sanctioned to consist oi‘ full-time men employed on salaries 
not ordinarily exceeding Bs. 100 i». m. with tiavelling charges to serve 
as organisers and iiisijcctors in the Provinces. Provinces doing consider- 
able anion nl of Khadi work directly under the management of the 
Provincial Khadi Boards and utilising All-Tiidia Khadi Board funds 
taken as loans or grants will have travelling inspectors who will be 
wateliing and auditing on behalf of the All-India Khadi Board. Any 
]n’ovincc where there was scope for increased Khadi work and which needed 
gnidaiico and iiiitiatixe fioin outside was to be given an organiser. The 
]»ro\inces woie to lie given one or both such class of offieors according 
to their jjoods. 

Owing to the illness of S(‘tJi .Jumnalal Ba.iaj al Delhi and Jii> 

doetor’s advice against piocceding further in his tours, and also because 
<»f lialn liSijpatiai’s aliscnee from the Puniab, the Khadi Board- 

]>roniiscd I’unjal* lour wliioli was tabled in March had to ]»e i»os^- 

]»oned indclinitely. 

'I’lie jjext iiH'cliiig of the ( ongress Wurkijig Committee and allied 
]i<idies wa^ In take place in Bombay on the 21st Ai>ril. 
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The Tilak Swaraj Fund 

At the direction of the Workiog Committee of the Ail India CongreM Committee 
the General Secretaries iisued in March last the folloi^ing atatement niih rcsard 
to the Tilak Swaraj Fund 

The AD Iiuliri CoiigrcHS C'cutimittee huve tiikiMi considerah.'e pains pul»lish 
detailed audited aeeounts of all coUeetioii and ex)MMiditui'e of the eeiitra! office and 
t*\' tin* Piovincia! t!ouu:ress ConiinitUiCs. None the h“is tliere apiK*ai-s lo Do consul r- 

ahle inisappiviieiision and ciuiuirics aiul occasional references in the pirss indicate 

that many people are ignorant of these accounts* and do not know how the money 
was collected or spent. Mention is fretiuently ma<ie of the erore of ru|)eos co!leote<l 
in ih’Jl an«l there appears to he an impression (hat tin's money was brought together 
at one ciutra' plaee and then spent or distributeil. This is not so. The money 
coDcctihl hy eaeli Provincial (.'oiigrcss Cominitt(‘c was large'y kept by if and spent 

III its own piovince according to its iuhiIs. A pan of it however was sent as the 
provineia! (|iioia. to the All India, l.'oiigress (himmittee, 

Audilnl aceoiints of the Ti'ak Swarajya Kund of th- e.enlra! office and different 
provinc(?s (ogci her wilh the A'l Fiidisi Congress Committee’s auditors’ inspection reports 
arc pre[»areil unniiaDy and paced liefore the A'l India Cioninittee. 'I’liesi* aircounts 
and statemeiiis for lJi2l and 1922 were publ {slu'd in iKiok form and widely distri- 
hutiMl among'.t members and Congress (’ommiiti'cs and ibe press. Similar detai'ed 
jiwounts for 192it have a'so been \»repan*tl. They are being \>vinted aiul as soon as 

liny are ready they vvill Ik* vviilely disinbuUHl. Any \)erMoii who is interested in 
these aeeounis or ilesires to refer to details shou’d sei* these printinl siatemciits ai 
the office of any Provincial (Congress Coiumitfcc. Our objeei here is mere.y to give, 

u rough idea of the Congri'ss finances to the average person who is not wc!l-vers(‘d 

in uiulcrstanding balance slitcts or bus not got. the time or iiu* imition to study tiic 
detailiHl aireounis. 

The income of tlic Congress is principally derived from the four-anna mem- 
U'rship subscriptions and from donations lo ibe Tilak Memorial Swarajya. Kund. 
MeiribersUiii fees are relaincil in the provinces and are usually div.dwl between the 
Provincial (^uiunittei*, the District Coinmitti*!' and the loeal CommiCee, No part of 
these fees gis*s lo the All India (’ommiittH*. 

The main source of inceme in the past has Ix'eu tlonation lo Ine Tilak Memo- 
rial Swarajya Kuiid. These iloutitioiis were of two kinds: — 

(1) Gleneral ilonutions — SubscrilKil by ilouors without indicating any s\iccilic 
obji'ci on which the money was to Ik* slH*nt. The Provincial Congrciss Committees 
Iiad till* diserelion to spend this money on any department of t.loiigress activity, 
e. g, general propaganda aiul orgauisjit ion, natioiuil edueaflon, khaddar, removal of 
untouehabilily, etc. 

(2) S)K*eitic (.rranls— Thesi* were ear-markwl by donors for ])articular objects. 
The ear-uuirkiiig in some eases was genera', as, for instaiu'c, for Khaddar or Nal.ional 
Kducation, and soiiu^time it was for a. \»artieij'ar institution, like a Vidyapilha or a 
National tieluHi'. In the latter casi- the money ofien went direct lo tlie particular 
iiistitulion, or was kept by the ]iM*;t! Congress Commilti*e, who excrclst*d only a 
general suiK*ivisioii. 

Tiie Ali India Congress Committee’s ijiiota id' the Ti'ak Swarajya Fund eollee- 
tious was originally tixi*d in 1921 at 25 |K*r cent, SubsiMiueiitly in 1922 it was 
reiluctHl to 5 per cent. This »iiM>la of 26 j»cr cent or 6 per cent, howev<*r, was 
only taken fiom the giaieral colleiaions and not from thc*car-marked items. Thus no 
pail of the speeitie ear-markiHl grants came to the central fund of the All liulia Com- 
mittee. They were kept eiililely either by the J’rovineial Committee or the Imial 
committee or, as mentioned uImivc, by tfie institution eoncerned. Details al>out tliose 
s|wcifi<; grants can be seen in the pioviiicial or local acenunts. Tin; All India 
Committei* eou'd on y suiwrvis'* or check generally by means of tlie auditor the 
exiicnditure and accounting ol tliesi* funds. A great, part of these sitecific items were 
utilised for capita! expeiidituiv, e. g. building for sehou’s aiul colleges and aho for 
running exfieiises of educatloiuil institutions. 

Thus it will 1 k^ seen that the All India Congress Committee is chieily concerned 
with tlu* gi'iieral collections 26 per cent of w'liich in 1921 and 6 per cent sul)se* 
(luently, came into its coffers. The rcmaniing 75 per cent or 95 per e^int was usually 
divided up in varying proiKirtions fixe«l by each Provincial Congi-ess Committee 
liet.ween the District or local committc-e and the Provincial (’ommittee. The recom- 
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ma«lr l»y »li« Workiiiir Cornmiile.: in 1931 was t’lat, exc'pt, in ilie ciisc 
of hifi 50% slioiiM bt? Irft with thci ilistric's ami 25% slioiild jro to the- pro vine*. 

Thr* major part of Hio co lcrtions Jo/ the Tilak Swarajya Fund, inohulinj? tl/o 
Jamons oro/r, wa< ma.Io in 1921 aii'l we shallNierefo.-e ilea! with this year se|)arately. 
Aeeonliii^^ lo ii/e report of tie* aiuli(.or> a sum of rupees one orori? ami thirteen lai*- 
loujrhlv was prn.’Misnl in 1921 aii'l on? e/orc on*! Jac ami sixty-fonr thoiistiml wo;( 
aieiia'ly eo’ '(•(• cd l»y fh" end of 1921. Out of these coMec ions rupees sixty-foiii 
Jai!.- and tliiny ilioiisand were for th- ,uen**ra’ fund, and rupees thirty seven la** 

were eollected for speeifie ear-niarke.l items. 

Speeial meiuion has to lie made of the oily of llonihay. Of the e.i’ore and 
1hi»1,een laes jironiised in 192 1, Ho:nI»ay’s eontrihiu ion w'as nearly t hirty eioht, Jae.-. 

— iw'en^v one Jaes heino^ for the •reiiera? fund and seventeen laes for speeifie ea*- 

jnarke«l items. Out of iliese ilnriy eijrlit laes aeiiia' eolleetions in Bondtay in 19l'I 
amounted to ihiny live and a ha'f hies. In view of the hirjre t‘o'!t*el.ions in Bomhisy 
it wa*- deeid»<l lo i irai ihem not as pure'y provineia' eo'leet.ioiis to l)-^ spent fi 

lioiiibay only ioii jis AH Imliu eo'leetionsj to b * spent in a<'eordane, • w’it.b iiie 

7eeoiTmieiidat loMx of the .\i| India VVorkiiej; (N).iimiltee and llie Bombay Provineia! 

‘ IiuiLd’oss (lommille<‘. 'I’l nstt'e-. wme appointed to deal with tin* Bombay eol lections 

:iud ill the ben inn ml* of 1922 they li:id about twenty lae.-i with tbem out of tin 

neiiera' c.ollce.i iniis^ liesid-'s iln* ear-iiiarke‘d eo’leetions. 

Till* Ali India Ooiu'iiittoi' received about I liirleeii haes fro n Ibe f'roviueial Commitfe's 
ill 1921 Jis ilii'if 25 p *r eem i|uota of the neue a’ co'leel ioiis. Nearly half of t his 
amount — nix hi.c'- and nine ilionsaud rup‘7es — was ^dven by the AM India Oommittet* 
ill tin* shape of nraiils to ihe diffiM'ent pruvimvs for various purposes, c. j;. spiii- 
iiiun ,'nul wefiviiin- ; nspi 's two Itms ein;bty ei^flit iboiisand ; fairiiiu* and other relief; 
rup(M■n^ nineiv tlioiisaiid ; miiiona’ i*dueatioiii ; rupees tifiy Iboimaud ; ashrams : rupees fony 
ihoiisnnd ; depre>sed e'a>s(s • rupees twenty six thousand : Malabar r<‘lief and a large numb* r 
of imelassilied -uins, iiipi es oin* lae tifteen thousand. Thus al the cud of 1921 the AM 
India (!on).Mvss ('tiiiiiiiiliee Junl a ba'aiien of aliouf swell laes left. The various Proviueiai 
Congress (lommillei / a'so jiad iiaiaue.es totalling up to about eight hie-, at the end of 1921. 

It will tliu-. be -.ecu i.bal out of rup.^es four hies aiu I tliirly t housand co!lee1.ed lor 
Ihe genera.' fund, twenty la<*s were the savings of the Bombay Provincial ('Jornmil tei* 
at ilie end of 1921, abouf eight hie-- ivere he'd by the oi her Jhovineial ('Ommittees and 
rupees wveii 'ae^ nen* JieM by the AM India (.^ingress (Vimmittee— a total saving of 
about rupees lidrty live )a<*s by the end of 1921. Tlie balamv of twenty-nine ami 
a quarter hie was spent a'l over India by the All India Commit li‘e as well as 
1 he iliffermit provim-ial and 'oeal eoiiimilt(H*s in the course of the year in the varioKs 
.*ielivitj(‘s of the l'oiigre.ss. 

Tn the year 1922 and 19211 ilie tolal <‘,ollectious for the Tl.'ak Swarajya Kumi 
jiinouiited to aliout iweiity t hree lae,s— of this rupees six and a hall lacs wen* lor t lie 
general fund: rupees sixitym and a half lacs for car-marked items. As we have 
mentioned above th • AM-India Comiuitti*es’ quota out of tlu? general fund was redue,.‘il 
to 5 per <-.eni. in 1922. The All-India Ihuigress Committee tlius only received about 
rupt*« s niiu-ly eiglii i liousind as its «iuota in these two years and 1 be ba’uncc remaiiu*sl 
with and spent, by the proviiu'ial and local eommitUvs. The Trusrees of the Tilak 
Swarajya Finul ill Bombay made large grants and loans urnouiiliug torup rs eight ami a 
lialf iach for !\ba«ldar work. They gave five Ities to the All-lmlia Xhad'lar 

Board and tlirre hies to the llujrai provincial Congress Committee and lls. 40,0U<» 
for khaddar work in JJy<lerabad-Du. They a’s«» ear-marked almost, ihe entire amount 
in t heir possession for various educational and oi.hei purposes. The All India Committee, 
has a'so nuule a huge grant of riqM*es si.x laes to the All India Khaddar Board, atui 
grants to jirovinees for various pur|ioses amounting to ru|K*cs one lae. and a half Jt?id 
Joans amounting to nipess lifty-live thousiiiid. 

At the end of 1923 the amount hehl hy tht All India (hmgress Couimit.tee wan 
rupees eighty eight I housauil si'veii liundred and eighteen; by the Bombay 
Trustees of the Tilak Swarajya Fund was rupees seven laes and eleven thousand (hut 

all tliis is ear-marked now); and by the various Provincial Congress Committees about, 
rupees two lacs. The AM India Khadiiar Board held rupees four lacs thirty nine tliousand 
live-lunulreil and twenty eight. 

The figures w«* have given in the preeetNliiig paragraph do not bicludc amounts 

due under loans advsiueed etc, Bums toiaMing Ks. 89,000 liave been advanced by 

the All India Congress Committee to the three Provincial Coniinilix*es of the ITjiiied 
j'rovineea (Rs. 40,000), llindustaui Central Pioiiiices (Ks. 34,000) and Tamil Na«lu 
•(Rs, 15,000). Many other minor sums are also due to the All Inilia Committee on 
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in’.comit. of CoTiKi'osh «lc!ftgat.ion foes et.t;. Tiie AM Iiilia Khv.lda* It n -*! Ii is a'v* 
ai)vano<sl consulomblr sums to various IVoviiioia' Ot):ii iiii.lcjs an I oMr;.* o.-^a'iis’i .io,i> 
for KliaiMar work. A toMi’ sum of ruji'cs six lav.ks five* iliousaiil was 

julvuiio-fl llius by this lh)anl by t-u* nil of ISliS. This suoi inr u b-.l roar la>‘, 
u«lvauc'<l lo ilio Gnji-al. Provimna’ t’-onnitt.v; on* lac to i.lic H h-i!- Pro/lricia’ 

f^onjjrrss (Jommittre ; Ks. 50,000 mcli to Au Mini ati l K-iriii^.ak I'.-oviir.jia' < Joii-j^ivs-; 
< ■ornmittcffs ; awl snnMcr sii’ii'i to iv-.-abt Us, J5,OJO; Uiki' U-i. l()/)()'J ; As^'iti 

IK 10,000; snul Sin. I Us. 5,000. 

TIius takiiiL^ llu* li»j;iii-cs for t.iio pisi ilnr- yi\a.*s we* Irivv a (o^a’ iiic-ni-or u'i«ly 
iMprvs oiu* liun(lrc*.l an<I tvv<*ii^y Mv** !a.‘-i to - ib^ Ti.'ak Sw.irajy.i Kiin I. Oui. ol i li:s 
a litilc Ic.-s than rnp.-jcs sevemfy ou'- lat^-i were for tin; ^en'*ra> fun I an<I n-a-Jy 
nipees lifly four lacs fo ■ il'Mii-i. (Wr arc n >• b-irc inc'ii liny lb * sums 

ifccive.! for I’onyn'ss tn 'nib *rr»bip aiil various mino' sou re vs o<‘ incon\ As we hav.; 
"laled above the Gonyr«*ss ni-'inbcrsliip IV.-*s arc entirely spent in I be province or 

Mist riel where the. ni'mibcr resides). Tlu*se rupees seventy one lacs were chiefly spent, 
as f.tMows ; — over twenty seven la<'.> for kba.ldar and over live and i bree-fourt h lacs 
tor educaiioii (lioili ih'!'(? item.'' are in ad.lilion l.o tb.^ enr-raark'*d exp'mditiire umbv 

1 hes(‘ bea.ls). Un))(‘es iliirty two and I hree-feurib lacs were spent, e.lii 'lly liy i-li* 
Provincial IJon.fress (!onunitt»*es and tbeir subonliiiate comuiit.t.e(‘s a'l over fudia in 

\arioiis (km«j;ress a.'livilies e. «r. organisation, famine leliefj floods, volunteers, removal 

♦ if nntomdiabilit.y, teiriperance ele. Tb<* AM India tJonj*re.'<s (tominiM.-‘e ree ‘ivc.1 abou . 
I'ourieeu I;m‘s ill a'l us tbeir cpioia during the three years. Out of this six laes were 
jr.inted to tlie Kbaddar board and moM of the babinee of eight, laes was given ba.*k 
to the various proviuees in the sbapi* of grantb. 

Tlic eliief liejuls of expenditure dining the last throe years have be.m Uiuiihla.- 

.ind national edneation. Tlie ainfuint. spent on khaildar work is liowever lurge'y 
ivpresented by the stocks and iUIkt assets iio'd by tie* A'l In.lia Ivhaddar Uoanl 
and tlio various provincial eommitiee>. national universities in Giijrai., rniled 

I’l'ovinee', I’uiijab, Maharashtra, Hehar etc. and llic miineroiis natioin.! sebools a’l 

<iver the I'oimtry )ia\e <*onMimc«l a large amoiini. Partieidars of other grants a'-e given 
til the ]mblished aecounls. 

We may mention that out of rupees fifty four laes whi(*.h have liceii given for 
.'poeifie ear-marked objeets, rin»(‘es twenty two laes an* invested in immoveab'i* 
properties, trusts, vabiab’e securities etc. and ili.; iiieoni'* a.ie.ruing from them is spni:, 
on the obj'Cls named. 

To tbO'O who are jnteresie«l in furl.h‘*r tlelaMs we would again vceoiuuml a study 
of the audited statemerit.s pnb’ished by the AM India (kmgress (lomiuittei*. 

Resolutions of the Ali-lndia Khadi Board. 

'Pho following resolutions were passed by tlie All lndbi Khadi- 
Ijoard at the meeting held in Bombay on the 31.st diinnary and the 
1st Febniary 1924. — 

OANUHI MONTH* 

1. Tlie All-Jndia Khadi Board is thankful to Providence that Mabatmaji has 
passe«l safely tbrougb bis re :nl. .langorons illness and in order that his further se*rvices 
in till* cause of freetlom thus voucbsabxl i.o the nation may br ih.'served of us, the 
Boanl in accordance witli the resolution o! the Working Co'mnittee of the Oongros.s 
appeals for a supreme effort l.hrougliout the whole country to mike every man and 
woman roalibc the duty of weaving Khadi. 

The Board appeals to all Provincial Khadi organisations to j)ut forl-li tlunr utrao.st 

• •ndeavonr to achieve the object in a .-'iibstantial m-asurc before the I8tb March iu*xt. 

AJ’l’KAL TO roTTON I’ULTI VATOR.S 

2. The Boanl appeals lo every grower of cotton, to stock a sufficient <pi;intit JT 
of cotton, at least for ih*use of his own family, and nNpn*sts evi -; Congress (yommitte<- 
lo tak(‘ vigorous steps before the next, cotton season is over, to (idue/ite the culti- 
vators ill this idea. 

APPHAJi TO CJONOBESS M ISM RGBS 

3. The Boanl deems it the duty of every Cong.’css Member to have a cbarklia work- 
ing in his house and thereby set an effective example for the universalization of c’larkha. 

KHADUAB POLICY 

4. Every Province shoubi emleavour lo develop to tlic fulbjsL lactent it» 
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l.otfiUiji'ifus lor tin* |»ro<hu-lio?i of Kl ju/ilnr aii<J aim at c.'otliinpr il« population as far as 
pijShibU: wiili Uli;uli pKMlucod within tin; pmviiicf iisi'lf ; ih) Spicially favourahh* 
:iMaK si oil hi 1)0 liil'y workitl so as to supply from tlieir surplus proilucliou tla* 
i\liu.ili ro(iUjiviia‘iiis «>l anas ami pro viiuvs wln-n thno caiinur In* sufticiont product .‘on 
of imiigcnouh i\li:idi or whcit* iho indiisliy is noi yi;t fully ilcvciojK'd ; (c) In I ho 
naiisitional staj'o, hoforo eousuiiipt ion and pimluotioii roach thoir maximum and aio 
duly co-ordinal od, the provinces shall help each other in supplyinj*: the re<-|uiremeuts 
i)i' *lhe population and lelieviiej: surp’us production. Hut this dist rihutioii of surplus 
piodue.iioii Iroiu one Pnoinei* lo anoMier shall he dom* throujjh the respective 
I'loviiK'ial Khadi Hoards and with due reirard tn the local needs and conditions. 

i>i;i*oTs sAid: 

n. A suflicieni iiiuulier r)r depots oi other selling aj^elicies ‘shoidil he provhled 
at suitaliie eeiures in all provinces, in order that the puhlie may obtain genuine 
Khuddar al pr()|)er prices. 

I ’ R n V I N C I A n o A M S A T I () N 

fi. VVheieas it is desirahle tn put the khadi work in 1 lie piovinees on a mon* 

]M nnaueni and sal islacioiy liasis, at t!.(; sana* liiiic •riviicj the piovinees the ful lest 
fieedom and s<*ope for diveliipnuMit, this Hoard re<piesis eveiy Provincial ('oui^r»>s 
t 'oiiimitlee to set up and ,eive full powers of adiiiinist rai ion to separate Ivhadi hoiH'ds 
eonsisiint: ot respimsihle and capable ni(‘mheis holding ollici* for a.i least. ihrei‘ years. 
M. as le ensure eoiuinuiiy td' woik. 

CnoViNtdM. KHADI SKItViCK 

7. 'rite pMOiiieial Khedi ISoard shall oiiranise and contiol an effectivi* l>ody »»l 

w I oh •lime woiker I'evot iiig ex<;'iisive attention to Khadi work. 

Members ol this se! \ ie,e should In* p'aced above want ami bi* giiarauleetl ai h-a,si 
t\m» years’ t tiiployni' H'. Hu.'es as to t he tiiia 'iticatioiis, allowauees ami comliiions of 
the service shall lie flamed in <*aeh luoviiua* as larly as possible and seiu up te 

the All India Kladi Hoaid for approval. 

TKAININD or VomrNTKKUS 

h. I’lovilidal Kljuli Hoards shall piovide fsuililies for jrivJiio suttieieni iraining 
in spinning and eaidii.^ i<» all t o)i^:i(‘ss Voluuieeis in tlie province .-it as tit 

make I hi in ful'y seiv 'eeable in the woik of Klaili oipiuistit ion. 

AI.L INDIA KHADI HKitVK K 

P. An AiJ Imlia Kliadi Service shall lit; oigtniised in oolei (4) seeiiri- the seiviee 
i.f eoinpeti'iii 1'nlMiin«- vvoikeis (J) for |ielpiii.u: the provineis lo oiejinise their K1 jidi 
v\ 4 uk on a loiinil basis, (2) lor aiulitii:f; ami inspietiiiif the work in tla; provinces, 
(:t) tor pioviii i.c fsieilitas for D4*.iiiiieal insa i uelioii. 

Tla* Sieieiaiy of tie I taid s < iii| 4>\veie4i :o oi^anisr the setv'ce, frjimiiiK luli-s 
:■> lo (lualitii-Jii 411 s, allow aiua s, t4i.ui4- of suvitr 4*te., ami rceruil na-ii aeeoDlinjrly. 

I.OANs 

10. [.oaiis will be p'riinte4l fr4iiii tlie All liuliu Khr.ihlar Hoaid to Pioviucial 
Klaihlar Hoanls 14» siieli txleiit as fumis may [letuiit, provhled snttieh-ni si-eiiriiy by 
way ol lieu on sUaks ami assuiance of an ifficieiit uiiJisatioii of the sums lent are 
4 >lii*aine 4 l, ami pioviihMl also the fum.'s hmt an* advviusiicly supplimeiittd hy money 
!i4*ally iaise4l. Kvety imlivii ual appPi'ai'oii shall be ilisposeil of on these geiicrai 
lines ami such inher cfimlil iotis may he inn tised tin* special circumstances of the 
cas4* may mccssilati*. 

Al’PEAL I’DK FUNDS 

11 . The Ibijird ;i])p({ils to all iH'isons iuteristiil in the political ami icoiiomic 
4 inancipalion of ila* 4*omitiy generously to coiitiibute fiiinls for Khadi woik. Tlnsi; 
eoiitriliutioiis may Ik* ( ar-iiKirke4l for Kha4li woik in any paiticular area or otherwiMr 
as tiu' dimors may cl oose, not. iiK'onsJstt lu with the aims of the; Congress. 

Applications lor J4)an from Tamil Ka4.’u ami Aiuihia were also dispOBCd of. Tamil 
Nailu has heen giantetl a loan of iu|H;fs one lakh for one year ami tin; Secrctaiy 
lias heen 4inpoweie4l t4) advance up to tins amount obtaining lieu Over stocks to tin*, 
value of tlie amounts advanced. Andhia las Ijctn sarct'oruMl a furtlier Joan ot 
rupets ninety tl oui-aml for one year to be I’isburseil after obtaining neccssaiy docii- 
iiieiits. Fuiijab Kladi Hoard’s application will lx; conshlereil after the BoariPs toui 
i.uring Kebruary in the Province. 



The B orsad Satyagraha 

A unique tiiunipli of Satyajcraba as advocated hy Mahatma Gandhi 
was ohserved in the Borsad Taluk of the Kaira Distn’et, Bombay, in 
January last. It took the form of a No-Tax campaign started against 
some un.iust and oppressive Govornmont measures in the said Taluk 

to realise a punitive police-tax not for any default of th(* villagei*s but 

for their alleged no]r(! 0 -oi)oi*ation with the police who failed to captun) 
some notoiious dacoits. But what the police failed to achieve with the 
dacoits was more than made up l>y their oppi-ession on innocent villa 
gers. The facts are as follows. — 

Closely followdiig tw'o articles in the ‘'Times of India” by its Hpo(!ial 
eorres|H)ndent at Anand, wlio happened to be a high Kuropean official, 
a Government resolution was published on October 9, 1923 as 
follow^s. — 

“'I’he Government of Bombay have come to tin* conclusion that the 
<Toi:duct of the inhabitants of all the villages in Borsad taluka and of 
those villages in the Anand taluka which Ih' tow'ards the w'efst of the 

main line of the Bombay and Baruda and Central India Railway of the 

Kaira District renders it expedhmt to employ additional pohee in tln^ 
said villages for a period cf one y(*.ar.” 

Aeeoi'dingly Governiiieni direc^ted tin* employnunit of the additional 
[»olice and tin* clerical staff to the (jost of Bs. 2,40,074. The notith^a- 
tion further stated that tin* eost of such aciditional police and clerical 
stall shall be defrayed w'holly by a rate assessed on the adult inhabi- 
tar.ts of all the communities of the villages of Borsad taluka and some 
villages of Aiiaiid taluka with the exception of Government offiem’s, 
iiiissionaiies and some village servants. 

BOKSAl) is a taluka of the Kjiira District with a i)Oi»ulatioij of 
1,44,04 0 of whom monj than half are Dharalas wdio have been described 
as a “ criminal Koli tribe ai;d the chief cause of the preseiil tiouble.” 

The Dharalas in all number alniut 3 lakhs in Kaira District. 

Attem\>ts wore made to reform them by means of a rcckh^ss application 
of the Ciimiiial Tribes Act and the notoiious sections of the Criminal 
rrocedure Code. But the Dharalas, naturally reluctant to remain undm* 
the coiLstant vigilance of the Police, preferred a life of open outlawry 
to suspected criminality with the result that they gave rise to a number 
of ferocious and w'ild free-]iontor,s. 

I'he most notorious amongst these outlaws w'as one Babar Deva w'ho 
hiwi been spreading tt'Tvor and oppression in the district for years. 

'Jhe Police failed to cv,iptur(5 him and com])lained tt» the Government 
that the people woio secretly helping Babar. The result was the 

alKive resolution. The .statement published ]>y the Directoi* of Inform- 
ation of Bombay related to a majonty of cases of murder of those 

l>eoplc who wore police informers alK)ut the movements of Babar. The 
village people, as a matter of fact, were the w^orst victims in the ease. 
Babur luthlessly murdered those who informed police about hi.s w'horo- 
aboufs. His vengeance on his infoniiants and his hatred of the police was 
4a 
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so iutoiise that he did not spare oven hia nearest relatives. He 

mui-dered his uncle whom ho suspected of having given infonnation 
against him ; the way in which he cinicilicd an unfoitunate informant by 
nailing him to a tree, murdered “a Mahomedan who had given evidence 
ag».inst (hMH)its”, was horrible, in the extreme. But these very acts w<ne 
nuiaiit to strike a wholesale tturor which naturally deieiTod people from 
showing any enthusiasm for helping the police. And tor this fault the 
whole tab<k was \)cnjilised with the imposition of a punitive police force 

The Police 'la\ amounted to Ks. 2-7-0 per head of every adult bi 

the taluka iiicludijig women, the old and the infirm. In several eases 
even th(»se whose soais fioin the belabouring of the decoils were fi*csh 
and those wliose. propeiiy was looted were not (unitted from the pay- 

ment list. Families who liv(‘d fjoni hand to moutli lead to ]«iy from K’s. 10 
»o K’s. IK in flic total, while it was the injustiee of the im]H>st that rotiscd the 
righteous indignafion of the }>eople. A resolution was jaissed at the Bors.ul 
'Jaluka ( 'ojifeicj.icr* whi h v as i»re.sided ovej- by Mr. \'alJabhb]iai J^ltel 
advisi/jg the j »(.*(;) ile to refrain from paying the tax. The Sufy:i^^nih 
coni])aign was if»inie(liate]\ inaiiginated in the first week of />eoeniber 
with Mr. (lopablas Hesai, the ex-rultu" as Hhasa, as thi^ Prcsulent 
of the (Vmimirt.ee. ^^»lunte(‘rs were posted in almost all the villages of 
the taluka who kept <m asking the people not to i»ay the tax besides 
•■arrying onl all the items ol (’ongress constiau-tive work. Jlow marvellous wa..s 
the etfe« I (it llieii i»iopaganda can bo imagined from Ibt^ fact that 

the 1 )haral}is soon alter passed resolutions and a( ually ga\ e np drink, 
thii'viiig and took a \o\v to put on Kbadi. The sale of Kliadi jiiount- d 
up. 'I'lie ('onniiuiial paiicliayals are again s('t up and veiled with powe:s 
of arbitiation. "J'ln* inai hinei y of the (lovernimu t was not slow in jnoving. 

'I he taluka (.;fli(crs with th(‘ aid of the liaidy Pujiitive PoIk e ])ro( eed(H] with 
the work (»f c(»lleetiug mou(\v. P»ut no money was collected. Out of lis. 
2,40,000 a sum of Ks. 000 was volunt uily i*aid U)». Tlui (loveruinent 
♦ •tlicers set on loot the work of attachment, and praitici^s re.soitCid to in 
this cunji(‘ct i(»n can hardly be called (acditalih* to a. i ilised t4o>ornment. 

\ illages woie in\a.<led by Ibe Police in llu* early morning under the dii ec- 
lioii ol a ncMidaldai’ or ;i. sub- Inspector and each of them was instructed to 
.sit tight on the throshold of a house just when the d(»oi- opened. Jlow 

demoralised and iiieflicient was the Police of Borsad was illustjaUMl by 

Mr. \ allablibhai on many a platform in 'Borsad and in Boiiiliay by hncdling 
grav(' charges at (be Police, (Mcers to which tin- (joveri'ment ciiuld find 
no titling rejily. 'I lie PoliiM', (nen ])rovided arms, and ammunition to 
another I lacmil , a inunhu tM' Aliya, on condithm that Aliya should elfeet the. 
arrest of Baba r— furnishing a murderer witli arms and settbig him up 
against, anothei' murdcrej’ ! Tin* lower ranks of the I’olice were so cori ni»t 
tliat th(‘re weic amongst them cuJitain men who were actually tlie tools 
of Babar and told him the names of those w ho informed the Poli(;e of 
th(u’r wlieicaliouts. The (Jovernmeiit, instt'ad ot overhauling the Polica*, 
force of the Taluka or taking immediate action against them thought, 

lit to penalise, a whole p(>opl('. and imi>ugned their (haracter. 

The Borsad Satyagraha was inaiigurattjd by the (Jujaiat Provincial 
Congress Committee on the Ist of J)occmb(‘r last by the following 
resolution : — 

This ( ommittcc after considering the report submitted by the Sub- 
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Committoo to inquire into tho punitive police and the tax of 
Ks. 2,40,074 imposed on the inhabitants residing in 84 villages of the 
Borsad Taluka and 14 villages of tho Anand Taluka, and after fur- 
ther healing tho sub-eommittoe on the situation which has arisen in 
the Talukas in conso(juencc of tho impost, resolves that the impost is 
entirely unjust and oppressive, inasmuch as the (Tovernment, which has 
failed in its function to protect the people from the oppressions of 
the dacoits, has wrongly aspersed the character of the innocent pcoj)Ie 
and shifticd its guilt on them. Tho Committee, therefore, advises tho 

people in these villages to n*sist this injustice by refusing to pay tho 

im]»ost and by peacefully i»utting up with all the sulferiiig conscipient 

on the refusal.’’ 

I'hc jeprcsoiitativcs of each and every (community of peopbi c)f tho 
^:iid villages in a confeatuice assembled on llie next day welcomed the 

resolntion. 'riic local officers in iheir lurii immediately sfaited on 
making ieco\erios by all sorts of measures and all the revenue and 
the polic(^ ofl[i(‘eis weie ordered to l(‘ave their oidinary woi’k and to 
busy tlnmiselves entirely with rccovei-y work. J’he punitive jolice was 

a.lso brought into aid. 'J’hc limit ‘of the law was ti’ansgressed, and 
considerable luirsliiicss was resorted to in attachment jn’oceedings. Valu- 
able articles were attached for recovering tj’illing amouiits. hoen milch 
attic were not spared. Notie(‘s to <onliscatc land were issued. My a 

she(‘r abuse of authority scveial people wa'ro rushed into Jail on falsO 

eoiti\)laints or trumjiery charges. 'Id fight this o])pression, the Satya- 
graha camp established stations in \arious Nillages, a.iid posted voluii- 
teers there to help the people in jioir violent sntFerijig. Tlie sutforing 

came in at an uiiexp(‘ct<id moment. K\cry villagi* resolved not to p.iy 
the tax, and each vied with the other in frustrating ilu* cHftnts of 
officers. MaliaJaJis advised shop k(‘(‘]>ers to dose their shops, and 

they iniplieitly oh('ye<l, keeping their shops (his(‘d by day f.md doing 

tlieir business by night. 'I'Ik*. ]u)or ]»ra( tically loft their homes, and 
vvitli their cattle repaired to the ticlds. All foiled labour was r(‘.fust‘d, 
the hea<lmen and tlje and even some men of the ]»unitive 

police disobeyial oiders to earry to Police stations the articles attached. 
Some of the headmen re.sigin‘sl tlieir ]>(»sts. The vvimicn beat eve:i 

the men in tlieir enthusiasm ; they buried their im'tal pots and pans, 
and liegan using ••aitlnoi vessels; tln‘V tasted by day and cooked and 
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v«)lunteeis. It was able to attract ;i liosl of educated yimng men from 
all parts of (bijarat to severe in the villages, among tlieni a batch of 
students from tlic (lujaiat Vidyapith. Most of these volunteers wore tried 
men and a large proportion of them had had jail experience during 
tho k'lag Satyagrah struggle, at Nagpur. Every volunteer signed a 
pledge, which had to be endorsed by the President of tho Committee, 
as follows : — 

“ I am willing to work as a volunteer of the Borsad Satyagraha 
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CoiHinittoe. In inescice of God I take a vow that I shall abide by 
the following conditions : — 

(1) 1 will jiut oil only haiidsimii and haiidwoveii clothes. 

(2) As loiif,^ ns I work as a volunteer 1 will remaiii non-violciit 

in word and deed and will try to be so even in tliourfit. 

(3) As a Hindu I will try to abolish the stain of untoiiehability 

and will scivo the untouchables to the best of my abilities. 

(4> 1 will obey the resolutions of the Sat.va^^raha Comm itieo and 

tliose (inni'Jitii)" from my superiors. 

(5) I uiidertjike In do all work that will be assifiiicd to me by 
the {^atya^ralia Committee ;ii d An*ll le jueraied to meet all the difli- 
(ulties such as jail life, beatiiiA and loss of life or property without 
/^ottfn;* an^uy or violent. 

(6) Ji shall he my ceaseless cJideavniu to .stroji^ithon the com- 

iMiiiial bonds between the Hindus. Afussalmaiis, Christians, Parsecs and 
otheis. 

(7) I will not ask for any help for myself or my family iji ease I am 
sent.onced to imprisonment."’ 

A1orc than 75 ^()luntccl•s sipicd the pledge. 'I’hey caiJ'iod to 
villa^^i's the messaj^e of khadi and non-violence tOKctlnu* with that of 
lion pajmcnt uf ]*olit<‘ tax. The whole tahdva was divid(‘d into several 
rei.l if's whi< li \\('i e put in ehaii^e of r<‘sponsible workius from which 
tlie tlead Oftiei' at lloi-.sad received reports every ovoniii^i. From the 
tHUilral oftioe at Hoisad to the small hut in the remotest ])ait of the 
taluka where a volunteer may have taken up his abode, the whol<‘ woik 
WHS coi ducted with utmost efficiency. Tlie cential oftice issued two 
Ijullelins eveiy <hiy which kept the volunteers all ovei* the taluka 
iJifonned of hainienin^s ai.d of the instnutions from the loaders. One 
of Hie three leaders, Mr. Fandya or Mr. Vallabhbhai or the Harbar Saheb. 
waseAer r(‘ady to /;o off to anyplace where the people were reported to ]»e 
weak oi- likely to yield. 

The following- letter addrc.s.sed by Sj. Copaldas J)(!sai to the out 
laws of Hni.sad reminds one of the famous letter addressed by Maliatnia 
(hindhi ‘‘ 'J'o the IIooli/;aiis of Fombay” in 1922 (^'ee f. A. Ji. 1922) 

:»nd s]»<5aks volumes of the m<*thod.s of ,Satya#irahists : — 

TO THK inJTJ.AJVS 

‘I venture to write, this ])anii»hlet to .send my nies.saj>(‘ to the luave 
gallant )^:an;.’ of llabar Deva and others. 

‘Kveiyone in India has knowui Jiow' that you are the outlaws. Govern- 
iiient ha\e leinforced the i>oliee to r.jipturo you. In search of you the 
police witli .mil's in iheir haiids w’ent hen‘ ar.cl theic but to no puipose. 
At last when they could do nothiiif; the Government to hide their defect 
decided to exact this iiunitive police tax from the adult population of 

the villaiics of lhe.se talukas. This punitive police w'as kept in villages 
to rapt HIT you and your gang but now' they are engaged in the work of 
exadiiig this tax by ‘Jafti’ and other means. 

It i.s a fact that you are outlaws but T don’t think that you have 

veally understood the duties of an outlaw. Mahatma Gardhiji is the only 

brave outlaw. I, too, giving up a few villages of mine, have become an 
outlaw. There are many others who have become outlaws. These are 
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tiuo outlaws. It is our right to be honourable outlaws to redress the 
grievances of the suhiects arising from the oppression of the Govern' 
ment. By our becoming outlaws the Government has been confused and 
the people have become glad. But if our brothers are troubled by us 
(rocl will not forgive us. You have strength, you have lK>ldnoss, you are 
generous. You are ready to meet death at any moiiient. According to 
your views you don’t trouble anybody without any reason, but really 
you are niis-using all your virtues. Had you been fortunate to see 
Mahatmaji, ho would not have allowed you to waste your energy and 
biavcry in such a way, but would have shown you a straight path and 
would have made you good. Al)Out a hundred years ago there w'aa a 
famous outUw named Jobaii Vadtala. He, too, was a thief, a highway 
man ai d a ciucl muidcrcr, but by the Grace of God ho came in 
(?ontact with Swami Saheianaiidji. From that date ho gave up -hat dirty 
woih. He became a tnie follower of his gum and at last got salva- 
lion. Vou, too, if you give up this dirty work and be true followers of 
Mahatmaji, can get salvation. Observe “ahimsa ’ and God w ill welcome you. 

‘ You distribute sweet-meats t^i the school-boys, you give money for 
digging wells and you spend your money after many other good deeds. 
But there is one defect. The use of money is no doubt good but the 
means of getting it are Imd. You cannot steal for the sake of charity. 
If you want to do charity, have faith in God. He will give you money. 
Money obtained by evil means and spent in so-called charity cannot, 
reap good fruits. 

*It is true that you have to be an outlaw for .some trifling matter 
and it is also true that you have done it unconsciously. But done it. 
is done. It cannot be undone. 1 don’t find fault with you for 
niaii is liable to err. But for that vciy mistake if you go on doing 
this work of an outlaw^ it is nothing else but swimming in the river 
of sill. Yo\i can’t w^ash off your sins thereby, Imt will multi\)ly them. 
Feoplo have become very unhappy by your troubles. They can’t sloop 
soundly and to add fuel to fire, Goveinmeiit have determind to exact 
the punitive police tax of two lacs and a half to hide their unfitness 
ai.d defect. Will your hearts not feel for these sufferings of the people? 

‘ Therefore, 1 bcsoach you to look to the right iiath. You give up 

this w'ork of sin, this work of an outlaw and be an honourable man. In 

doing this w’ork you don’t get sleep, you have not your ow'i' place to 
take your food, you liave no house to sleep and sit. We too, really, 
tcel for your pitiable condition. 

‘Wo have established Satyagraha Camp in Borsad and are en- 

couraging the people to withstand this ‘ zuluin ’ of the Government. I 
don’t know whether you would like my advice oi’ not, but in writing 

this pamphlet I have given vent to the feelings resulting from the 

sufferings of the people. Read or get it read when you are sober. 
Mahatma Gandhiji before ho went to jail has asked us to win you 
over and to advice you not to harrass any man either of the Govern- 
ment or of the people. The man whom the whole world w^orships has 
told us not to think evil of any man oven if he be guilty. 1 ask 

you to give up your work and remain quiet and allow us to do the 

work of Swarajya. Come to our place if you want to see us. We 
shall try to find out some mid-way. There is no other way but to 

4 (» 
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iiiid out .som« sottlcrnoiit of the i>rcseiit situation. I give you my 
surety on oath that it is not my intention to hand you over to the 

Governnnmt and thereby play false with you ; we ai-o honourable out- 
laws of this (Tovernment. ^'ou have faith in us. Don^t hesitate in 

.seeing us. Still if you don’t want t») .see us yon are at liboity to do 
.so. India is a very large country. There are many lag mountains. If 

you go there you will meet some holy .saints. If you will take their 
advisM and follow it, you will be able to got salvation. 

‘ We know that even if you give up this work, go home and live 
there <|uietly this (lovermneiil won’t allow you 1f> do that. AYe also 

know tliat it you will feel for the .sins you Jiave <’onimittcd, God will 
forgive you, but this (.Tovermneiit will never do it. Wo al.so know that 
even if we ask this (lovernment to foigive yon it will not do it. Still, 
howevei-, we ash yon to giv'o it. up. Stop it at fane. May God make 
you uiKlerstaiul the right ])atli. S;i.\e your, selves hoin this siji aiirl may 
])Ooplo lliereby sliower their blessings upon you.^ 

'IV) Thk Govkknmknt 

And the following letter was sent to the Government of Rombay ; — 

If a la iy uf noblu birth accidentally deviates from the path ot morality, she is severely 
tak^n to task by her own vicople and society iustiad of being pardoned. What step she 
wouli then take ! S!ie !.'< compelled under circamBtauces to run away from her own people 
au 1 forced to lead the life of a prolessioual fallen woman. Humanity is apt to err. It 
we do not pardon a human being of a guilt, which we uursdves would be committing 
• laily, think of tlio iniBcry of the pour soul who bears the stamp of guilt and is not 
treated by us t«.>ndeily. The position is char from the ease illustrated above. The 
officers of the Guvurument and the people also commit some mistakes every now and 
thuu. hhai Haber and his gang might have committed some fcuch lault in the beginning, 
perhaps uncouscioubly, and owing to reasons circumstancial. The Government 

neither handled the situation tenderly, nor tried to imrove them, with the result that 

tii'day your Government is in a fix. And m consequences we people have to undergo 
so much of Buffering. 

The whole of the Patanwadsia community is a criminal tribe in your opinion and 
you mean to treat it as such. Had your Government tried to educate and improve 
It in right earnest, the brave community would have been quite different from what 
it is now. But you have no faith in Abimsa (non-violence). You take steps that tend to 
Htmsa. Instead of educating those people, if we damn them as criminal by marking their 

presence twice a day and if we call them knaves and thieves every now and then, it 

is but natural that even honest people being thus humiliated in life and bearing the 
stamp of guilt might turn into rouges. Even au honest man would become a thief. 
Y^our Government have created the criminal atmosphere amjngst them owing to the 
marking of their presence twice a day and thus yon have rendered the Patanwadias 
into brutes. The effect of your vindictive steps would naturally react upon them in 
such a manner as to make them devoid of the common virtues of mankind, Daya ” and 
•* Maya '* (kindness aud affection). But they are men and as such they have hearts. 

The very report of yours stating that the banditti distribute sweetmeats amongbt 
children, cause wells to dug, aud get Saptbas performed, is an open confession on 

your side that these peeple have yet a spark of religion burning in their hearts. If 
you take advantage of the charitable disposition of these people yon and w’e all will 
be blessed with the good result. But if you chose not to do so, we leave the matter 
to yourselves to rue for it. It may mean your luin. People supplied yon with 
information and lost their lives. Your Govt, is responsible tor the murders. You 
could not protect the infoTmants. You did nothing. That yon could not unearth 
the criminalities of the banditti from the informations received, is a fault of yours. 
Your Government have proved themselves unfit to make use of people's co-operation. 
When the salt Tax was doubled and was to be levied you cared but little for people's 
co-operation, you did not mind their protest, yon levied it with ycut force, as you 
think you are made of hard fibre.” Now when your Police prove themselves unfit 
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to seize the banditti when the force of yonr arme proves futile, you come down from 
yonr high pedestal for oar co*operation. 

Bat your selfish interests were to be ^uft^ded. You snatched away arm^ from th: 
people. They are rendered helpless against the outlaws. You have thus rendered 
the people helpless and have left them m such an awfully dang-^rous sta*:!). And 
even under such conditions when the people prove powi>rless in co-operation with 
you against the banditti you impose a fine of rupees two Lacs and a half on tbo people 
and call them to be the colleagues of the bandits. 

In 8pit(‘ of these do you mean to co-operate with us ? Yes, we are ready to co> 
operate with you, but that can be possible under one condition. Ahimsa is our creed 
and we are ready to co-operate accordingly. If you m>>aa to bi full of Himm wa 
can never co-operate. We are sure, Ahimsa will m!ud matters the bjst. 

If you desire us to co-operate with you under our creed of Ahimsa these are our 
conditions : 

(1) Declare a free pardon for all the banditti of ten year’s standing in the District 
and let the free pardon document be circnlated throughont the length and breadth 
of the District. 

(2) Call back your Punitive Police and withdraw the punitive line levied over the 
people without farther delay^ 

{'^) Promise thoee of the banditti that mean to live as peaceful citizms again» 
that they would not be punished for their crime and give them some work for their 
maintenance. 

L?ave off nourishing your idle fancy of creating a separate colony for the Patnawadias 
and the other so called criminal tribes and removing tho u there and manage to give 
them a reasonable and proper education and mould them as peaceful men. We wdi 
co-operate with yon in all that if you follow our creed of Abimsa. If you have no 
faith in what we say entrust the duties of subduing the banditti in oar hands. We are 
sure and we promise that all the outlaws will b'comj peaceful citi/, ms within the end 
nf a year and the uuce happy District of Kaita will again biat the grau'hm? 0 * the 
Garden of our Lord. 

(Sd.) Gopaldas amuaxdas Dbsai. 

The End of the Satyagraha 

For tho whole of Doceiabor tlic oppfession of the polio© fiiul tho 
nttachmeiit ofhi^ers went on uiialiitod. It w.is fortnruite, however, that, 
the Bomliay police did jjot follow the idioidish oondiiot of their Assirn 
rroiifreros at Chanianair last year where tliey wore alle^icd to h ive rapid, 
ravished, mangled and heat to death many village worrini. A.s a rosiilr, 
of a month’s labour on the part of the attachment officers even tho 
cost of recovery proceedings was not raised. No one turned up to bid 
for articles put to action. 

At last tho lew (Tovernor deputed the Home Member, Sir 
Maurioe Heyward, to make ciniuireson the spot. Tho latter visited Borsad 
on January 3rd, «‘ind mot several leading men of tho Taluka in a oonfercnco. 
'fhey told him their tale of woo with lirmtiess and with courage. Tho 
Homo Member stopped all attachment proceedings, and returned to 
Ilombay having promised to place the result of his imiuiry before 
Govoriinioiit. As a result the (Government issued a Press Note on the 
7th withdrawing tho Punitive Tax. It said : — 

‘'His Excellency the Governor has made special ejiquirios through the 
Memberin-Charge of the Homo JGepartment, who lias at His Excellency’s 
request during the past few days personally visited the Kaira District, 
into the necessity of maintaining tho extra police force at tho expense 
of the iieople of the Borsad Taluka. 

“ His Excellency has considered the results of these enquiries in (Council 
and has come to the conclusion that it is necessary to maintain for 
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scniotimo to come a iiuhstaiitiaJ poJice force over aiid above the iiornal 
force of the Taluka for the protection of the people ard for organising 
further opoiatioi.s for the siii»presBiiig and hunting down of the outlaws. 
At the same time he has decided that a case has been made out for 

iemittij»g the cdlection of the extia charge at present involved. 

“Ihc Goveriioi- in ( oui:ciJ has therefore resolved that the cost of 
the extja police which hii>o already been drafted in, shall be met 

dining the current year from general revenues and that the legislative 
(ouiicil shall be asked to vote funds for the lonti nuance of operation 
dining the next llnaiicial year. The Governor in Council believes that 
the people of lk)isa<l who have already experienced that benefit of security 
:ts the result of the presence of the extra police force will respond to 
this i>olicy of libciality l»y (oidial assistance and cu-operation in the 

fiiithor oi>cratioiis necessary for suppressing the violent criiiio from which 
I heir Taliika has so long suffered.’' 

Ihis was at onto followed hy a ready response from the people. 

'I lie Satyagiaha w as raised. As said Messrs. I*atel and Oosai. the 
• uigiialms of the mo\cment, in a press-note: — 

“'Jho Uoisad .'^atyagiaha now' comes to a close. Truth and A’on- 
vinlcnf sutroniig have triumphed once more. It is a matter of relief 
that the (juickness of the triumph is in consonance with the justice of 
nur cause. It is a linnjue triumph in as much as it is a tiiumph for 
hot I) parties. <Tlovcrnmeiit have admitted their mistake with courage and 
candour. In doing so, they have abandoned the traditional w^ay of stick- 
ing to prestige, and absolved themselves from the crime of condemning 
an innocent population unheard and of oppressing them. In thus em- . 
luacing iiutb, they too have trmmphcd. Wo should be failing in our 
duty if wo did not congratulate most heartily the now' Governor, 8ir 
Leslie Wilson, on the great moral coinage be has shown. 

“ Our triumph does not consi.st in our having secured from Go> erii- 
ment the remittance of the tax and in their restoration to us of the 
a I tides attached, nor oven in their decision to meet the cost out of the 
yenoral revenue. We have indeed triumphed, in that the Government has 
^vithdrawn the charge against us. But we shall have truly triumphed 
only when w^o have realised the magnitude of the triumph and are able 
to contain it. Governmont always hesitates to admit its mistakes. It 
believes that the State w'ould ho icopardised hy even a legitimate sur- 
render to peoi>le fighting an injustice wdth pure w'eapons. This is the 

first time that a Governmont has not hesitated openly to admit its 

mistake and repair it, and in yielding to the just demands of the people 
has recognised that a movement of peaceful non-payment of taxes is 
constitutional. M'e feel that rather than give any verbal assurance we 
should prefer to demonstrate hy future conduct that this goodness of 
Government will not he abused. It depends on the local officers, no less 
than on the people, to preserve intact the grace and dignity with which 
this struggle has been concluded. It was natural that high-handedness 

ill attachment proceedings should have embittered lx>th the parties. Some 
headmen had to send in their resignations and there was evident 
damage to property. Several people have been wrongly proceeded 
against. We hope that each party will close the chapter with good-w'ill, 
and behave in a spirit of “forget and forgive.” 



Mahatma Gandhi’s Release 

The central fiprure in Indian politics is Mahatma Gandhi. His 
sudden illness and his equally sudden release came providentially at a 
time when the political atmosphere was charged with foroos of such high 
I»otency that while every body feared, nol)ody could foresee the trend 
of events. His release suddenly spelled a new orientation. It came as a God- 
send. No})ody expected it, nobody hoped for it, the Government never 
meant it, the Europeans and the Moderates feared it as nothing else, 
but still it came, by one of those moching ironies of fate which shatter 
the calculations of men and turn things into channels unknown before. 

On January 13th the Director of Informations. Hombay, startled 
the world with the news that Mahatma Gandhi hafl been removed from 
Yorowda Jail to the Sassoon Hospital, Poona, for an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. The news came as a great shock, for people in general 
had no idea that the “Prisoner of Yerowda*\ whom Sir George IJoyd 
and his Govt, wanted to “bury alivc*\ w'as in a serious state of health. 
I’hc Mahatma^s own people knew nothing about his illness. Nearly two 
months ago Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel had written to the Chief Secrctaiy 
to the Government asking for a statcnient of th(^ Mahatma’s health but 
he got no reply. J^Vmie days ago the Subaimati people heaid that Mahatmaji 
was regularly having fever, and that he was complaining of acute pain in 
the abdomen. On January lOth, thorofonn Mr. Karndas Gandhi wired 
to the Suporintondont, Yeiowda Jail, imiuiring about the Mahatma’s condi- 
tion. The Supcrintcndeiil wived in reply : “Your father has slight fever ; no 
cause for alarm.” Next day came another telegram from him : “ Your 

father has been transfcirred to Sassoon Hospital, Poona, to-day.” There 
was ab.'^olutely no reference to the cause of the sudden ‘ transfer*. 
Next day came the stunning news of the serious operation. A ^vave 
of excitement spread throughout the country hut nothing more w'as 
vouchsafed by the authorities as regards the nature of the ailment of the 
Mahatma. The Kt. Hon. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, however, issued a statement 
to the Press on the 131 li as quoted below. — 

THE RT. RO.N. MR. SASTRl’s STATEMENT 

“ 1 was called suddei ly to the Sassoon Hospital last night to sec 
Malaitma Gandhi. In view of the profound interest that the matter will 
have for the public I venture to make the following statement: 

“Dr. V. B. Gokbale came to me about 8-4 6 p. m. ai.d told me that 
the Yorowda aiithorities had removed Mr. Gandhi to the Sassoon 
Hospital where Dr. Gokbale was in charge. Mr. Gandhi was about to 
be operated on for api>ci diciti.s. As the case was serious tlie j)atient 
had been asked wdiether he would like any doctor fiiei.ds of his to 
bo sent for. He had nnu.tioned Doctor Dalai of Bombay aid Doctor 
Jivraj Metha who w;is in Baroda. Both had been wired to and 
attempts had been made but in vain to get at Doctor Dalai by means 
of the tolepbone. Meanwhile, in view of the patient's temperature and 
pulse it had been decided to perfoim the operation immediately ai:d he 
was asked whether he would like to liaM* any friends biought to see 
6 
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him. JJo meiilioiitvl me, Dor^tor Phatak of the non-co-operation party 
and Ml'. N. C. Kclkar. J)octor (Tokhale and 1 .stjii*tcd at once and took 
Doi-toi' Phtiiak on IIk* way, Mr. Kolkar }lein^; away at Satara. 

“Oil my oiiteiiii'- the room, wo j,n*ooted each other and I impiiird 
how he felt as to the operation. Jle answered tirmly that the doctoi'S 
had eome to a. ilefinite eonchision and he was eontont to abide hy iti, 
and in rejily to further in<(uiiy he said that he liad full oonfi(lence 
in the medical men about him anrl they had been veiy kind and very 
caietul. Should there arise any public a.u:itatioii, he added, it should he 

made known that he hail no complaint whatever to make a^nainst the 
authorities and that so far a« the care of his liody went, their treat- 
ment loit luithiii.ii to be desired. 

‘‘ I ciMfuired if Mrs. (haialhi had been informed of his condition. He 
said tint she did not. know tin* latest- developments but slie knew that 

tor some time he had not been well and he e\p(‘ctcd to hear from her. 

He then made emjuiiies about my wife and my collea^^ues in the Ser- 
vants of India- Society viz., Messrs. Devadhar, doshi, Patwardhan and 

Knnzru and asked if my frenuenl iourneys out of India had bonetitted 
my health. 

“.Doctor i‘liat;i,k then reatl a draft st-atemcnl. to be sijLfiicd by Mr. 
ihindhi conveying his roiisnif to the operation. Afiiiu* loMring it once 

Mr. Gandhi imt on his spectacles aiul read it himsidf. Jle then said 
he would lilo' ihe wordinj* to be ehan.ired and asked (\>I. Ma-ddo k 
who was in tin*, room what he tliou’^ht. The Golom*! said Mi*. Gandhi 

kiifuv best bow to )»nt it in ajuiropriatc hui^nia.A.:t‘ ami bis own su;;'^n!s- 

tion wmild not be of nuieb value. Tlieii Mr. Gandbi dictated a Joii.dsh 
.statement, whhdi 1 took (h.wii in t>cneil. It was addressed to (ol. Maddock 
who was 't.o perform the ot»eration. In this statemeiit , Mabalmaji ac 
knowlecDed the exeeedin^^ kiiidii(‘ss and attention wbi(;h lie ba.d reeeivod from 
(-‘ol. Ma.ddoek, thi* Snr;;eoirGejieral and other nu'dieal men and -stah^d that he 
had the ntniost eontiileiici* in (k)]. Ma-ddock, the oHieers and attendants. JIc 
proeceiled to tliaiik Government for tlieir eonsideilion in allowin;;; him to 
.send for his own doitois bnt as they conld not be ^ot in stiito of the 

best attempts made by Gol. Maddoek and as di‘Iay would in the opinion 
of the C^ilonel invohe serious risk, he recpie.sted him to perform the opeiu- 
tion at. once. When it ^Yns liiiisliod I read it out to him once. Then 
lie ealled Gol. Ma<ldoek tt) his side and I road it a.ixain at his desire. 
Ck)l. Maddoek was <|nite satisfied and remaiked : “ of course you know l)Ost 
how to init it in piopor laii^^uajre." Mahatma Gandhi then siynod the i>ar 
per in pencil. His hand shook very much and T noticed that he did not 
dot the “i” s. At the end lie remarked to t he Doctor, “ see how niy hand 
tromhles. You will have to put this rijiht.” Gol. Maddoek answered; 

“ Oh ! AVe will jiut tons and tons of strength into you.” 

“ MY AUKKL WITH (JOVT. WILL CONTINUE.” 

“ M'^hile the operation room was being got ready the doctors v/ent out 
and I found myself nearly alone with the Mahatma. After a remark or 
two of a purely personal nature, I j\sked him whether ho had anything 
particular t.o say. I noticed a touch of eagerness as he replied, as though 
he was waiting foi* an oppoi-tunity to say something. 

“ ‘If there is an agitation,* he said, ‘ for my release after the opera- 
tion, which I do not wish, lot it lie on proper linos. My quarrel with the 
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Ooveriimcut in there aJ d wilJ fonliniio so lon;^ ns the ori^inatijift’ causes 
exit. Of course thoi c can’t be any conditions. Jf Oovcrnnient think they 
have kept mo lonj*- enough they may let me go. That would bo 
honoural)le. If they thiiik that 1 am an iiinocciit man and that my motivc.s 
have been goul, that vhile 1 have a deep quarrel with the Government, 1 
love Englishmen ni d Inn c majjy fiiei ds amongst them, then they may release 
me. Ihit it must 1 iit be on false issues. Aiiy agitation must be kept 
on pjoper non-violei.t lines. ]*crhaps 1 have i.ot expressed myself quite 
well but you liatl better put it in your inimitable style.* 

ABOUT THE MESSAGE 

“I niciitioi.cd the motions of which notice had been given by membei.s 
of the A.'-scmbly aid ju’ded that thtugh Goven ment might in other cir 
cumstances h}l^^• opposed it, I expetted that they would take a difTereiit 
line. 1 then piessed him again for a message to his people, his followers- 
or the (oui.tiy. Ho was suiprisingly him on this suhjo(t. He said he 
was a i>ii.soner of (hAoimnent aid ho must observe the ]nisoiiers* cc.do 
of hoi our stiupuIousK . Ho was supposed to be ( ivilly dead. He had 1.0 
kiowlcdgeof outside o\ents ai d ho e<uld 1 c»t have anythiiig to do with 
the puhlie. He hail no message. 

‘TIow is it then*’ 1 asked, “that Mr. Mahtmed Ali coniinnnicatcd a mes 
&age as fum j<u tie other day?** Tin* voids weie scarcely c»ut of mj 
mouth when I legrettcd them, lut lecall was imtiossihle. Ho was ob- 
viously astonished at my question aid cxdaiined: “Mr. Mahomed Ali! a 
message fu-iii me?** liukilly at this poiiit the nuisc came in with some 
ai tides of ai>paiel for him and signalled to me to depart. 

“Ill a few minutes ho was shifted to the operation room. 

“I sat outside mai veiling at the exhibition I had witnessed of high- 
inindedness, foigivcness, ehivaliy and love transcending ordinaiy human 
I at me aid thinking vhat a mercy it was that the non-co-operation move - 
ineiit sh(. uid have had a leader of such seiene vision and sensitiveness 
to honour. 

“ *1 he burgeoi.-Gci eial aid the li spec toi -General of Prisons were also 
thoie. I could see fiom their faces how ai xious they were at the tre- 
nioidous lesponsibility that lay on them. 'Ihey said that the patient had 
lon e the operation veiy well ii.dced, and that it was a matter for eon- 
grat Illation that the peiatioii had not been delayed any longer. Tbo 
patient had had moiphia and was expected to sleep soundly for sometime 
longer. Wo then disiicrsed. 

“1 learnt from the doctor this moining that the patient’s condition was 
thoioughly salisfactcuy. I have read out this statement to Doctor Pbat- 
taek w ho approves of it and adds that his inquiry as to a message elicited 
the same soit of answeii 


The History of the Illness 

The history of the Mahatma’s treatment in jail will, when w'litten and 
presented to the world, show some “gems of purest ray serene” of 
•fail Administration in India. As there is no i-ooni for it heio wo are 
<x)iitent to mention that up to April 1923 from the day of his sentence 
Mahatmaji was accommodated and treated in the jail (iiiite like an ordinaryfelon! 
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As IS ronunoii kiiowlod^'c, until recently jill political prisoner's have 

poisistoiitly hceij troat(5(l in rndian jails like the worst typo of criminals. 
IMirsuant of a I'csolution moved in the last lk)m))ay ('ouncil, ]'(^luctant 
uHseiit was, however, ^-ivcii )>y the (iovt. to treat purely political prisoners 
as special division ])ri‘sonci's, and fnuu the middle of April 1923 Mahatmaji 
was treated as such, and removed to lire Kirropt^an ward of the pi'ison. 

Hut the effect of the previous long .suffering In-oirght the irrevitable result. 
Ihirirrg dune and .litly last year-, Ire was ser iously ill and a medical examination 
liy the jail auflror-ities showed that he had an attack of dy.senlr'y. Mahatinaji 
was givert some enrritirie injoctiorrs. Srtb.se<|rrerrtly, Mahal irraji docs not 
seem to have r<‘cover'e.(l at all, lull began to los(‘ weight in atr alarmirrg 

flegrer;. lie used to have sudden rises of teurpenitur’c and this seems to 
have herrr inxaj'iably .set down to fe\ei*. When Mahalmaji’s weight 
was redu(‘ed to as low as H5 lli.s. his triends and r-elatives, who wer-e in a 
position to know, got alarmed. Mr-. Vallabhbliai f’atrd wrote a letter' to the 
Jail Supeuinlendent.,— and a eopy ther'«‘of was .sent to tin* ( 'hie f Secretary to 
tlie (h)veniment of Hombay, as Mabatmaji s case was direr^tly umler the 
•(ro\ enrmerit— rctpresting for a chart of Maliaturaji's tmupei-atur-e during a 
given time, so that independent medical urerr, who hal beerr aci|uainted 
with tire ]U'evious history of Iris health rnrirlrt form their- <»wrr opinion of 
the (:ase artd inform lire par-ties \ilally inter-e,sted in the lioalth of 
the Mahatnra. Mr-. N'allabhbliai J'atel i-eeeived no .sort of arr.swcr from tho 
(Toven.inent or- t he Jail Superintendent. 

Ihit the public did rrot lack assur-anees from time to time fr-oiu 
the (brver'turrent that Mahatmaji was itt goorl health and that thei-c was 

no cause for- airxioty. Everr as eai'ly as tin* la.st week of Docmirbor 1923> 

srreh an assur-atice was given, and it is diffir-ult to imagine how .-ill of a srtdderi 
appmidieitis eould hav<; developed irr Mahatmaji, considering that, sineo 
soiire lime irr Novom}>er' la.st, Mahalitraji had beerr “experimenting in bis 
diet” arrd had been living only oir milk for over a month. Mahatmaji 
had been suffering fr-orri terrrperature of a hectic type which usually is 

syirrptoirratic of the foimatioi’ of pus in .some part of the body. There were 
several otln*!- symptoms al.so which, if they had beerr intelligently studied, 
might have giverr carr.se for- serious reflectiorr to tho (lovornmerit and the 
medi(.al author ilies. Hut the (lover runent of Sir (leor-go Lloyd had persistently 
tr eated the matt.ei- in a light- hearted way. 

Tin*, first symptoms of the breakdowrr of Mahatmaji\s health were 

noticed by Col. Murr-:iy as early as the 5th Janrtary last, and between 
that date artd the Saturday following - J.xnuaiy 1 '-tli— Mahatmaji's condi- 
tion .seems to have beerr wattlred by Col. Murray with great anxiety 
and concern. Mahatmaji who was always anxious to sprrre trouble to 
others, tried to make light of his complaiirt whenever (,a>l. Murray 
siroke to him about his Irealth. As early as the Tue.sday ]»r'eceding tiro 

-oi>nratioti, Mahatmaji felt a severe pain and oit Wodiie.sday complained 
of havirrg spcirt a restless rright. (k>l. Muri'ay examined him carefully to 
ascertain if there were arry symptoms of tuberculosis or* any other serious 
eonr])laint, arrd failing to detect arry definite .symptoms, spoke to Mahatmaji 

and learnt about his })rcviou.s into.stirial troubles and other m.ittei-s of his 
inodicaJ history. The suspiciorts oi Ck)l. Mitrray ;il out Mahatimaii'.s 
complaint bcirrg due to appendicitis seem to have beerr aroused orr Thui's- 
■day by certain amount of tenderness noticed about the abdomen, and on 
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Friday, the 11th. Col. Maddock was eallod in for cojisultatibn. Col. 
Maddock also noticed the tenderness and seemed to share the suspicions of Col. 
Murray. On Saturday morning, Mahatmaii’s condition was serious, he ha\ ijig 
spent a sleepless night and having had to sit up with tlie knee in a raised 
position the whole night owing to acute pain. On hearing of it C’oL 
Maddock at once came and took away Mahatmaji in his own car to 
the Sassoon Hospital. 

This Act of Col. Maddock, the C-ivil Sui'gcon of Poona, who from 
])revious experience at once detected the cause of the ijatieiit’s tixuihle and 
disregaiding red-tape as to piison inles removed the i)atient from the 
I>rison to hospital on his own resi»onsil>ility and in liis own car, has sijico 
heen very highly eulogised by all sectit)ns of people. His i)7*omptnes.s 
.saved the life of the. Mahatma, and for this all Jjidia is grateful to the 
great Surgeon, not so much for his skill as for tlie human <|ualities he 
exhibited at a critical time in the life of the prison(‘i-. A less (’ourageous 
man would not have dared to remove such a prisoner as (Gandhi — 
whom Govt, would feign ‘bury alive’ — without express authority from the 
higher authorities. 

In the evening of the 12th January the condition of the Mahatma 
became worse and Col. Maddock decided to carry on tbe operation at oiu'o. 
At about 11 in the night the alKlomen was opened and pus and foreign 
matter taken out. The operation took .some iwonty minutes in all. 'J'he abseess 
was deep-seated and and quite a large «juantity of pus was drawn out bv a six 
inch tube. A few' hours delay would have led I0 this poisonous mattei* being 
absorbed in the peiitonenm, and then the ease would have- ))eeij hopeless. 
Mahatma Gandhi bore the oi»eration well and the night was i)asscd in 
quiet. For the next few days (ol. Maddock was all altoiitiou I0 the 
patient and dimsod his wound hiin.self. In less than a week the tube insoiled. 
in the abdomen to drain out the ]»us was withdrawri ai.d tlu^ jiatient. 
began raiiidly to recover. 

Col. Maddock issued daily Inillotiiis regarcliiig the Mahatma's Inailth 
and the more than professional care bestowed by him on the Idol of the 
nation has gone not a little to assuage the feeling that li.diaiiS bear tow aids 
Europeans since the days of General Dyer Sir Michael ODycr. Ihe 
nation's gratitude was convoyed I.0 tbo gallant Colonel by Mr. Mahomed 
Ali, President of the Indian National Ckmgrcss, while, tbe lidiaii Pie.ss 
vied with each other in paying waim tiilmtes to him. 

The Mystery of the Message. 

The reference in Mr. Sastiy’s communication of the l.M’i .bniiaiy 
to Mr. Mahomed Ali raked up an old roiitH)vei.sy. In tin* Spetial 
Ses.sion of the Congress held at Delhi in October last Mi'. Malnmieil Ali 
had said to the effect that he liad a “wireles.s in ossa go ” fiom the 
Mahatma in favour of lifting the ban on touncil enti>. This was .sought 
to he proved a f!ds<*h(od and a hoax wliich Mr. Mahomed Ali was 
aecused of playing upon the ‘ no- changers.’ The enemies of Ccif-iess 
were trying to discredit the (Vmgress IVosident and to drive a wedge 
amongst Congioss-ranks. On the »rith January Mr. Mahomed Ali sent 
a telegraph to Mr. Sasti i regard ii.g the serious implicatioi s in his 
.statement and not receiving any rcjily issued a long statement in the 
course of which ho said : — 
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“ I •admit it is (luitc natural for Mr. Sastri to ask the Mahatma it 
he liad ai.y message to sei.d to his people whose first question on 
hcniiiii; of the maslor's serious illness would he if he had sent a 

incssji{>e. to sustain and guide them, aid few’ would cavil at Mr. Sastri's 
availing himself of an oppoitunity to ask for it when he w'as nearly 
aku.e with the Mahatma. Ihit, as Mr. Sastri admits, the Mahatma’s 
sei.sitivei.css to honour was too great for him to avail himself of the 
opioif unity affoided hy Mr. Sastri s willingness to he less scrupulous 
than hin’s«‘If in o1t.^ci\ing the prisoner’s code of honour. Mr. Sastri 
may w(‘ll marvel at the exhihition of such high-mindodness and sueh 
sui])rising iiiinness in the leader of the N on -co-oi^e ration movemeiit 
though noire<» operatois have long liecn familiar with those and other 
gieat (jualities of their leader. Jhit, while J admit that it was iifitural 
inr Mr. Sastri to ask for a message, 1 am eonstrained to say that it 
wa.s far fjom natural to cross-examine the Mahatma at sueh a time 
with legaid t(» his refusal t(* give one to Mr. Sastri Jle says the 
wolds were .sear‘'ely (uit of his mouth when he r*egretted them, hut 
flier I recall was irnp<»ssi]ile. 1'liis is perfectly tine and few w'ill refuse 
1<» l,elie\e the geiiuiiieness of his regret, hut what many will I>e dis- 
jiosed to fesh tin- h’igljT Jlonourahle Oentlemaii is whethco* it was e(iualJ\ 
imprissilile for li.ju t<» ahslarn from j»roelaiming this regrettahle ineideiit 
to tJie w(mI(]. 'Ill slip of the tongue was exeusa]»lo enough, hut why 
need it ha\e Ix eii lollowed hy a slip of the pen as w’ell ? Wlieic* W’rr?* 
the (onipellifig iie<<‘.-sii \ of ]>uhIieation ? Tt is this that one cannot so 
easily o.\plaiii to oneself. Rut even if thei*e was such a eompelling 

i.eeessity, .sur(‘ly Mr. Sastri (ould liave asked mi* to throw’ sueh light 
as 1 (oulil on the suhjeit, and if he had not .spared me then, he w’ould 
ha VO .<]>ared me the more distasteful iiceessily of issuing the. ])i’esent 
fitatemerit. 

InTKRVIEW WfTH Devadas 

I am sincerely glad he is i:ot now as acceptahle to Anglo-Indian 

join rials as lie n.sed to he hefore his Kenya dis-illusionment. None-the 
less these jouir als liaM* pounced upon his statement in older to accuse 

n:e of mar ufactniing a message from my (’hief to deeeivi^ my fellovv- 
w()ikei.< at a decisive morneiit, for any .stick is good enough with which 
to heat a i.oii i o operatoi'. As Ihei’C may l»c othois besides these journals, 
who may he as ignorai.t of the facts of the oa,se as Mr. Sastri, T 
ile.siie to .state that in Septemher la.st, shortly after my release and 
almost on the eve of the .s]>eeial scssioi. oi the (amgress at J)elhi, my 
dear- hrothei- Hevadas (hindhi i^ame to .sec me at Hhawali and fi’om 
tlieie weiil off to I’oona hr interview his father in the Yerow’da Jail. 

J hiring his all too hr ref visit to mo I had had an occasion to dis( us.s 
the political .sit nation with him and to oxpre.ss my surprise and indig 
nation when on my relea.se I had discovered that some non-co-operators 
had fonned a, party which w’as determined to seek cntiy into thi* 
legislatures, among other- rcasfms, for the rnaiiiteiianco of the triple hoy 
<ott as canied out hy Mahaliiia Gandhi without thi^ slightest change. 

1 had mentioned to I)evada.sji, as I did .suhsequcntly at Delhi in the 
Suhjeits Committee, that our great Chief w’as a prisoner in Britislr 
hands and eonld no longer- addr-e.s.s the nation in favour of his own 
views, and that out of loyalty to our absent Chief, if for no other- 
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rcasioiij all iioirciropcrators should hive abstained from effecting any 
i'jhange in their piogranimc of work. A week or so after this, Dcva“ 
dasji returned from l\)ona and when I heard at Delhi, from my friend 
Mahadov Desai that ho was baek at Delhi, I loft the All-India Congress 
<V)mmittoc meeting that instant and went out to meet him and loirn 
all he had to tell me about his revered father. lie talked about his 
health, work in prison and his studies and, to my great suri>rise, 1 
also learjit that Devadasji had h.'wl occasion to repeat to Maliatmiji 
the gist of our eonvei-sation at llliavvali. I di<l not expect this at all, 
for in my own ease no such latitude had been allowt‘d in my inter- 
views with the members of my family and in fact all intei views had for 
ill piiictical purposes been stopped for sometime, all because my mother 
hail incidentally maintained in her first interview with me at Ilijapur 
ill March 1922 that, all the. afFe.i-tionate messages I was ashing her 
to eaiay to my rliief were futile as ( lovei-nment hail taketi him 
away. Devadasji told me that his father wa.< rleeply touched by my 
loyalty and love to him and had talked for <|uit.c a long time ahoiu 
oui* j-clations in the most a^fe(^tiollat.e terms. lb* had howcvi'r ash'd 

I >eAvidasii to t.ell me that 1 must not. allow*^ the love 1 bore to bim 
to dictate a course of action at that jumture. Instead of that, he said, 
a course of action is to Ik‘ ilictati'd by llin Jove 1 hon* to my country 
itself. He said lie had always disapproved of |icop]e sending messages 
liom jn-ison, and tins ])artly at least foj- tlic very ri'a.son for which I. 
myself had had octeasion once to disapprove of such action and for whieli 
Vlahatmaji has once again refused to send a,ny message tbrough Mi'. 
Sastri, viz., that, being a prisoner, one ha?l not sutticient hiiow'ledgo as 
a jule of outside events and coidd not reson;J>ly undertake tlie ri'sponsi- 
bilty of guiding those who were out ami who eould be lucsumod to b-^ 
in a lietter iiosition to take stoek of the then existing situation and lo 
act according to tlie need of the moment. Ni' \’0i I helivss, tJie .Mahatma 
>aid that he W'as still in favour of continuing tlx* triple boycott, but. ho 
added that if, in tlic change.d circumstances of the (rouniiy, I Avas my- 

•<elf (umvincod that a ihangi' of any sort Avas necessary, I Avas to follow 
my owui convictions and must not permit my loyalty to iiiiii to Aveigh 
with me. '.riiat is hoAV I understood Avhat J )cvM(lasii told mo and on 

reading some weeks later my fnend Mahadev Desai’s ariiclc in ‘ Young 
India, ’ 1 received amolo cojifirmation of ivy interpretation of IMahatma 
(Tandhi’s message, or his refusal to send a message, in Avliiel.evei- way 
Vlr. Sastri oi' others may choose to ehai'acteiise that Avhich Avas con- 
veyed to me. Before Devadasji had ipiite linished, I had ex- 
claimed, ‘ Quite right, Bapn. I could have almost Avrittoii doAvii the 

Avhole thing befoie 1 heaitl .1 word of Avliat you tell me. Bapu has said 
lie is the fittest man to be our dictator because he is so un willing to 
ilietato to anyone* Subseipieiitly when I moA’ed in the Subjects Committeo 
the resolution for the removal of the ban on (\)un d eniiy, T rei>eated 

almost word for word Avhat T had heard from Devadasji, and had 1 iir 

terxiolated therein anything of my owuj, there Avero present in that, 

meeting several of my friends who knew just as w'oll as I Avhat 1 had 

been told and would have intervened, but 110 one felt any need of 

challenging my statement or correcting it, and 1 would invite the iiaiti- 

cular attention of the Anglo-Indian journal which aeciisos me of having 

successfully deceived the ]io-changers into the acceptance of my motion by 
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manufacturing a message from the Mahatma to the observation of that 
staunch no"changcr Mahadev Desai who wrote : ‘ Whatever the Maulana s 
words, ho has not expected anybody to l»e carried away by the thought 
that Gaiidhiii s\iggested anything like a compromise* and I certainly do 
not know of anyone who voted for my motion or abstained from voting 
against it boftxusc ho understood that Mahatma Gandhi had sent a 

message asking tho people to do s(». 

WHY THE SOURCE WAS NOT MENTIONED. 

“In loplying whit I had heard from Devadasji, 1 did not however 

cliK(!l()se the manner in which 1 hml received the message because, in the 
first iilace, I had not olitaincd Dcvadasji's pennission and, in the next, 

I felt that as the same latitude had not been allowed at interviews to 

nil political ]»risoJioi\s, the local gaol authorities might perhaps be taken 
lo task by the higher authorities for giving so much latitude to tho 

Mahatma or iietiia]\s the latter, though cognisant of tho difference and 
c‘\cii lespoiisiblc for it, might not like it to be known genei'ally and 

might tliorofoiT in eitliiu- case put a stop to the practice followed in 

the Mahatma s case, 'lhat is why I had prefaced the message with an 
observation in a ligliter vein that it bail been communicated to me by 
a si»ecial pi <Hr>s of warelcss tclegrapliy. the i>roccss of sonl-forc(‘. Tho 
only change, i!' it can be called that, 1 had permitted myself to make 

ill the Mahatma message was that after saying that he had asked mo 
to let my love tor li:dia rather than my love for liiiri sJiape the coui'se 

<»f my eondiKf al lhat juncture, J had added, nay he has eommaiidod 
me to (1(» that. 

LIIIKKAI. LKADER’.-I “UNFORTUNATE RESEARCHES.** 

“'I'his is the plain unvarnished talc of the Mahatma’s message to mo. 
May J add t hat 1 think that x’Oi haps the Mahatma did not understand Mr. 
Kastri who asked him about a message oomimuiicatod by mo as from him tho 
other day. Hut I venture to think that Mr. Sastri could have been 
moie ]MCcisc than he was in alluding in this maiiiier to an ejnsodo that 
took iilace sn hmg as four months ago. AVho thinks in tho Maliatma 
was not thereby misled iiito believing that 1 had communicated to the 
lie()]»le a message as from him the other day at (k)caijada in more ways 
than one. .Aftei- Coeaiiaila, Delhi is aiieicnt history and when Swarajists 
and No-ehangcus alike are willing to let the dead i)ast bury its dead, 
it is a little uufoituiiate that the leader of the Liberals should still be 
^mgaged in makiiiic researches into tho past.” 

The Release of the Mahatma 

Speculation wa.s rife over since the Mahatma’s removal to hospital 
as to whetlier the Govt, was going to send him back to jail again. 

A representative of the Rombay Chronicle interviewed Col. Maddock 
in this eonneetioii on tho 16th. January .-.iid tho latter is repoitcd to 
have said : “it is impossible and I will not allow it.” “hiveri in ordinary 
eases,” tho Ck)lonel added, “the usual poiiod would bo about 3 weeks 
before a patient can bo removed from the hospital, and in an acute case 
like tho Mahatma’s it could Jiot bo done under a month.* This assurance 
relieved public anxiety for tho time, but inured as Indians are to tho 
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ways of the Govt., 110 body hoped that they would relent even at such 

an hour. When a resolution was moved in the last Assembly in »luly 

1923 for the Mahatma's release, Sir Malcolm Hailey said: “Neither the 
Govt, of India nor the Bombay Govt, had received any memorial 01 * 
even a suggestion fiom Mr. Gandhi. On the other hand there was the 
suggestion that he would bo in jail rather than released at the suggestion 

of this Assembly Ho was as happy in jail as a bird and oven 

desired that ho should be cut off from the outside woi-ld.” The Govt. 
0]>posed the motion and they wore su\»portcd by a inajoiity of that 

Assembly which refused to relcji.se the Mahatma. 

llow'cvor, on dan. 14th the Governor of Bombay went up to Delhi to 
confer with the Vicieroy personally on the matter. \\"hat tianspircd at this 
interview i.s of coin-se not known. But pro.sumM.bly the move! was taken 
by Sir Le.slie Wilson and a strong representation was (;ablod to the 
Secretary of State. Jjord Peel still riilofl at the India Otfioe, but 
the Government here dared not face the odium of sending the 
Mahatma back to jail from hospikib and the Inueaucrats at Delhi w*ue 
already feeling uncomfortable for the impending labnur crisis in AVhite- 
hall, and fuitber there was Col. Maddrick insisting on the removal 
«»f the. Mahatma to some sea-side ehang(*. Meanwhile Labour had eoirn^ 
into i) 0 W'er on 2.31(1 Jannary, and at Delhi things were warming up in 
eoniM^ction witli the Swaraiist-IiidcpeiKhuit (Coalition against the Govt. 

THE ORDER FOR RELKA.«?E. 

At midnight on Monday, the 4th Febiiiary, the (Government of 

Ikunbay i.ssued the following pr(‘s.s-note ; 

Cirovcrimifin of I’onihny li.avr MEDICAf. ADVICE tli.'C Mr. (biiullii 

sIkhiM K* reiii(»v»‘<l 1<* IIk* sea-sht* for a pn>'oiigc«j period of e<>uv.‘i!esc<‘iici‘ , uol 
llinli six in any cvonl. Fn iIm'si' <*irfuiiistanc‘’s liny liavf d(‘(‘id(‘d with the 

eniK'urrciuK* of the (tovci'imionl of liidin to rnnit uucondit ioiial '.y iiiidor Soj*. 101 
Coilc of Criminal l’rfKV<lnrc, ilie iiiuxpinMi portion td* his sentences. Ordtos will be 
issucil ininie<liaieJy for his rcJ«'asc.” 

Orders were accoidiugly i.ssued immediately and weie sent with a siteeial 
iiie.ssoi.»gcr to Ikiouji. It was five minutes to eight in the moi'iiing on 
Feb. 5th when Colonel Maddock ran ui)stair.s to Maluitmaji’s room 
and told him the news of his unconditional release. 

The Mahatma remained (piit^t for a few inoment,s tind then said to 
the Doctor : ‘ Perhaps you would not mind reading to me the oiders.' 

When Col. Maddock had road tin; order through, the Mahatma .smiled 
upon him and said ; ‘I hoito you w'ill not mind my rciuaiiiing your guest 
and your patient a little longer'. This he said laughingly and the 

Colonel re])lie(l with a sr'ilc : ‘ 1 hope you will continue to obey all 

my instructions as ji doctor '. Mahatraaji iiromiscd to do so, and thanked 
the doctor for his exceeding kindne.ss. 

Telegrams and visitors began to pour in a' .lost immediately to 

congratulate the Mahatma. His first act was to send Mr. Andrews, 
who was with him at this time, to Sabaimati to give a message 

to the Ashram iteople, and to Rustomjec at Duiban in South Africa. 
The message that the Mahatma sent to the country took .some time 
fo come out and was issued on February 7th. It was addressed to 

Mr. Mahomed Ali, the President of the National Congress, and runs as 
follows : — 

6 
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My dear triciid and brother. 

1 send you as Jb'csidont of the Congress a few words which I know 
GUI- coiiiitryTueii expect from me on iny s\idden release. 

1 am sorry that the (ioveriirnent have prematurely released me >:i 
account of my illness. Such release can briii^^ me no joy for I hold tlnT 
the illness of a i)iisoncr affords jio ground for his release. 

1 would be guilty of ungratefulness if 1 did not tell you and through 
you the wliolc public that both the g:iol and the hospital authorities liavc 
been all attention during my illness. 

As soon as (’oloncl Murniy, the Superintendent of the yerViKla 
Prison, suh}) 0 cte<l that my illness was at all serious, he invited ^ Jolonel JMaddock 
to assist him and I am sui-e that jn-cmiptest measures wei-e taken by him 
to secure for me the. host' treiatment jMissible. J eould not have been I’C" 
moved t(» ihr /).‘!.vk? :itid Yocooit Snssooit Hospitals a Jiiomcnt earlier. 
Colonel Maddoek nnd his staff Jiave treated me with the utmost attention 
and kindness. 1 may Jiot (unit the muses who have surrounded mo whh 
sistci ly care. 'Phough it is now open to me to leave this hospibil, know- 
ing that 1 can get no bettiCi* Iroatmcnt anywhere else, with Cohmcl Maddock's 
kind permission, 1 ha\i) decided to remain under his care till the wouml 
is hcided and till no fuithcr medical treatment is necessary. 

'riic public wi'l easily understand that for somciimo to come I shall b * 
«juitc unfit for aclive woi k, and those who are interested in my spe 'dy 
rennii to active life will hasten it hy postponing ilicir natuivil desire •» 
see me. 1 am unfit and shall h(‘ unable loj‘ some weeks peihaps to <* 
a Mumlier of visitors. I shall hotter appreciate tlie ariTcM^ticm of friends u' 
they will devote greatei* time and attention t.o such national work as t]n.‘y 
may he engaged in and cs])eeially to hand-spinning. 

TIIK PKKSENT SITUATION. 

My release has brought mo no relief. Wheieas hehuo my lelease I 
was free from respoiisihility, save that of conhuining to g;iol discipliJio and 
l.iying to fjualify myself for more effieiciit sorviec, I am now overwhel- 
med with a sense of i'es])()nsi})ility I am ilMittod to diseharge. Telegrams 
of roiigratnlalioiis have hecn pemring upon me. They hav(j hut added to 
them many proofs 1 have I’cceivcd of the affection of oui’ countiyinon for 
me. It naturally pleases and comfoits me. Many telegrams, however* 
}>otray hopes of i'e.sults from my service whieh staggei- me. The thought 
of my utter inca]»aeity to cope with the work before me humble my pride. 
Though 1 know very little of the i»reseiit situation iii the country, 1 know 
suffieiont to enable mo to see that i)erplexii!g as the national pix)blems were 
at the time of the Pai'doli i-esolutioii they arc fai* more pei plexing to-day. 

It is clear that without unity hetwoeii Hindus and Mahomedaus, Sikhs, 
Parsis and Christians and other Indians, all talk of Swaraj is in vain. This 
unity whieh I fondly believed in 1922 has been nearly achieved but so 
far as Hindus and Miissalimins are concerned, I observe, it sulTorod a 
severe chock. Mutual trust has given place to distrust. An indissoluble 
bond between the various communities must be established if we are to 
win freedom. AVill the thanksgiving over my release be turned into a solid 
unity between the communities ? That wa‘11 restore me to health far quicker 
than any medical treatment or rest-cure. When I heard the tension 
between the Hindus and the Mahomedans in certain pLices, my hoail 
5ank within me. The rest I am advised to have will 1)0 no rest with 
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the burden of disunion preying upon me. I ask all those who cherish 
love towards mo to utilise it in fuitheraiice of the union we all desire. 
I know that the task is difficult but nothing is difficult if we have a living 
faith in God. Lotus realise our own weakness and approach Him and He 
will surely help us. It is weakness which breeds fear and fear breeds 
distrust. Let us both shcid our fear. But T know that even if one of us 
will cease to fear wo shall cease to (piarrel. May 1 say that your tenure 
of office w'ill bo judged solely by what you can do in the cause of union ? 
f know that we love each other as broth oi-s. I ask you therefore to share 
my anxiety and help me to go through the period of illness with a lighter heart. 

SPINNING WHEEL THE REMEDY. 

Tf w'C could but visualise the growing pauperism of the land and realise 
that the spii'.nirg wheel is the only remedy for the disease, the wheel 
w ill leave us little leisure for fighting. 1 had during the last two years ample 
time and solitude for haul thinking. I.t made me a firmer believer than 
ever in the efficacy of the Bardoli progmmme and therefore in the unity 
l»etw’een the races, the charka, the removal of untouchability and the air 
plieatioii of non-\iolenco in tlauight, word and deed to our methods us 
indispensable for Sw’araj. If we faithfully and fully carry out this pro- 
giamme we need never lesoit to civil disobedience aid 1 should hope 
it w ill never be necessary. But I must state that my thinking prayorfulK 
ai.d in solitude has not weakened my belief in the efficacy and right- 
eousness of civil disobedience. I hold it as never bcfoie to be a man’s or 

a nations right and duty w'hoii his vital being is in jeopardy. T am con- 

vinced thiit it is attended with less danger than w’ar and whilst the former, 
when successful, benefits both the resistor and the wrongdooi*, the latttu* 
haims both the victor and the vanquished. 

ON COUNCIL ENTRY. 

You will 1 ot expect me to express any opinion on the vexed tjues- 
tifiii of return by Gongressmen to the Legislative Councils and the As- 
sembly. 1 hough I have 1 ot in any way altered my opinion al out the 
loycott of Councils, law^ (ouits aid Govei niiient s( h(»ols, I Jiave no data 
foi reining to a judgment ui>on the alteration made at Delhi and I do 
lot propose to express any opinion until T have had the opprutunity of 
distussii’g the question with our illustiious eouiitrymen who have felt 
« ailed upon in the intciest of the country to advise the removal of the 

boyiott of liCgislativo liodies. 

Ill conclusion may 1, through you, thank all the very numerous 
senders of congratulatory messages 1 It is not possible for me personally 
to aeknowdedgo each message*. It has ghiddened my heait to see among 
the message many from our Moderate friends. Non-co-oiicrators can 
have no fpiarrel with them. They too are well-wishers of theij- country 
and serve to the best <^f their lights. If we consider them to bo in the 
wrong we can hope to win them over only by frieiK’linoss and iiatioiit 
reasoning and never hy abusing. Indeed we want to regard Englishmen 
too as our friends and not misunderstand them by treating them as our 
onomies, and if wo are to-day engaged in a struggle against the British 
Government it is against the system for which it stands and not against 
Englishmen who are administering the system. I know" that many of 
ns have failed to iiudorstand always to bear in mind this distinction and 
ill .so far as wo have failed wo have harmed our cause.” 
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THE MAHATMA'S RELEASE 

After the Release. 

This letter was adclrosscd to the President of the Congress 
as, soon after his oonviction, the Mahatma had wished to speak to his 
eoniitrynicn throufj;h a letter fiddressod to the then President, Hakim 
Ajmal Khan, whieh, however, never reached its destination because the 
Covernment of Sii* (hjorge Lloyd had held it \ip for ‘political' reasons, 
and rcfuscfl fo t 7 ansniit it unless some passages were mutilated. 

P< trrLAR DKxMONSTRATION 

'i'h(r news of tlie icleaso was received in Poona with great joy. The 
leading men of the city a^ once i»aid visits to Mahatmaji, prominent 

amongst whom woie Alessrs. S. M. Paranjpye, C. V. Vaidya, H. V. Tulpule 
of the (‘ongjT'SK Committees, 1>. V. Gokhale of the Mahr>itta and othei's. 

I Miring the day visilors began to pour in and he was seen by hundreds 
<»f his friends. Mi*. Shaiikat Ali arrived on the very morning and came 
to know of his lelejise latei* on. Mr. Mahomed Ali and several of his 
Jkmdiay in'ends ariivcd in Ihe afternoon and saw him. At four in the 
afternoon Mahatmaji was bi ought out in a wheeled chair on the verandah of 
his l oom and the huge crowd outside could no\v .s(‘e him. 

A lingo i)ii])li(; meeting was held in the s-imc evening and it was 
jittended by all prominent men in the city. Mr. S. M. J^iranji>ye 

presided. Maulana Mahomed Ali who was first to sjieak said that he 

thanked Providence bn* iiisinring Government with the right ])()liey 

and tliaiikcd them for their wi.se and kind act. He lemaiked, howevei*, 
that it could not be .said tlial the key to Yerowda jail had been found out. 
The lock fell by itself. The people however must carry on the 

eonstriK'tive i)rogrammo of the Congrc.ss fully and comi>lctcly. 

Similar i»ublic meetings follow(;d elsewhere, in Bombay, Madras, 

Calcutta, and so on the new.s of tlie release was traii.sniittcd throughout India 
within a few hoins. Tlie country was, however, not fjiiite ]>i*cparcd for this 
smldeii clniige in the altitude of the Government, for only a few days 
back, in tlic Viceroy s speech (»n opening the A.ssembly, there was nut 

only j.o lefeieiiee to Gai.dhi but on the other haj;d a full-winded 

waining to the Swaraji.sts wlio wejc going I here to wreck the (onstitution. 
'fhe speeches of the A’ieei(»y during the. moiilh, and other gubenia- 

t.(nial utterances were, full of thicats. A shower of the ‘mailed ii.st’, 
of more ‘law and older, of the Pciigal Bcgiilation 111 of U'I8, wore 

what the people e.\i>ect.ed to be tlieii* c.oming meed. Whether the 

release of the Mahatma was an independent act of the Labour Govt, in 

Kiigland ovci-iiding Lord .Beading who on i;o account could be ere<lited 
with such an act directly counter to his sense of ‘law and order’, or whether 
it. was the. elleet. of the Swarajist demand and their threatened 

tactics in the Assembly, tu* >>lu;ther it was rujilly “on medical grouials’’ 

as the Government, commimainc avowed, must remain a matter of .siieculation. 
But whatever the cause of tJie iclease the effect it ])roduced on the 

countiy was jemarkable. By one stioke, as it were, the inteiise Inewing 
hatred against the Govt, that were rankling in the heaits of tlie people 

ini]>otently foi* the last 2 years now began to melt away in gratitude, 
'rhaiiks-givings, prayers, a whole nation’s gratitude, poured forth from e^•el•y 
(.juaitcr. The Prc.sident of the National Congress, Maulana Mahomed Ali, 
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ill all appeal issued tti the people to hold Sunday, the 10th February an 
an alMiidia National thanks-givin#' day, said ; — 

“On Sunday next when we meet offei* oui- thanks to Vrovidonoe, 
I hope our appreciation of the (Tovcrnirient/s action will also be rccoided 
and the Nation will once more dcrlarc that it harbours no malice af(ainst 
the Biitish People. Ours is a war without an enemy and Indians are as 
ready for reconciliation as any one else, provided they are not asked 
to suirender the Nation’s honour and jeojvirdise the Nation’s fieedoin. 
We must continue to ])l.‘ice our tnist in (tod and in our humble efforts 
hut nothing; should be d(»ne to anta'^oniae any one who desires to be- 
friend us.” 

The 1 0th of February was accordinfily i-elebratcd all ovei- liiflia as a 
national thanka-.uivin#>- day. Fi*ayers were held in the morniiii:: in all ]»laces of 
worship, in Hindu temples and Moslem mo.sijuea ; jiiocessious niarcluid throup:li 
the stnu'ts in the aftei-nofni silently sin/^in^r .son»:.s of lo\ o and joy ai the i-oturu 
of the people’s idol ; meetings held at im[»ortanf e uiti'Cs, and all big towns 
were illuminated at night. 1’he more ardent of the followers of (landlii 
observed the wIkjIc day by s]u‘nning continuously f(»r 24 houi's. 

The Famous Jail Letters. 

'Jhe famous jail letters of the Mahatma have since evoked the 
greatest int-erost partly because they reveal some of the inner workings 
of our prison administiation, but more*- paii icularly because' they led 
sometime to the Mahatma’s refusing even to write the poi-mitted (juai+erly 
letter to his wife mid friends outside as a protest against the action 

of the authoi-it ies who Huppj-ossed those letti'is altogether. Writing 
on Fell. 28th. in 'Yountj lndia\ the Mahatma gave out his intention 

to ]mblish all the important correspondeiujo he had with the authoihh^s 
during his incareerat-ion as pait of his jail exiierieueo. The ili\st 
instalment of this coJitiilmtion consi.stcd of hnir letters which are repro- 

iliiccd below. In this connection the Mahatma says : —“So fai as 
any phy.sical comfoits were coneorned, both the (lo^'el•nm(mt, and the 
jail ollieials did all that could pos.sihly he cxix'eted to make me happy. 

And if 1 sulFcred from illness now and then, it is niy linn Ix'iief that 

neither the (lovernment nor the jail authorities etiiild in any way bo blamed. 

T was allowed to choose my own diet aiul both Major Tones and Col. 

Murray, as also in this lusiiect (’ol. J)alziel who preceded Major . I ones, 
strictly jcspectcd all iiiy scruples about dh^t. TTie Puroi>ean jailois too 
were most attentive ai.d coiiiteous. I cannot I’Ccall a single oiuiasioi! 

when they (an In; said to have unduly interfered with me. And even 
whilst 1 was subjected to ordinary jail inspection, to wliich 1 cheerfully 
.submitted, they carried it nut consilorately, and oven apologetically. I. 
entertain high regard for both Major Joints and Col. Murray as men. 
Th(>y never let me feel that ] was a pri.soiior. Subject to what 1 have 
said about the kindness of officials, I am unal>le to jo vise the c.stimate 

I have given in llakimji’s letter about the soul-loss policy of the Cxovernmont 
regarding political piisoncrs. All 1 have said in that letter was confirmed 
by later experience.” 

The first letter was addiossed to Hakim Ajmal Khan, the Ibosident 
of the Ahmedabad Congress, in Dec. 1921 ftho Mahatma was arrested on 
10th Feb. 1 922) and runs ?is follows: — 
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Ycrowda Gaol, 14tli April 1922. 

l)ear H.-ikiinJi, 

Prisoiu'is arc allowrd one visit c\ery three months and to write 
arid receive oim' letter- durin^i' the same penod. T have had a visit 
fi-om Devdjis and Raja^crpalachari. And I am now writing the permitted letter-. 

Von nill rememhor- that Mr. Banker and I were convicted on the IStlr 
Mai*eh on a Satni'day. On Monday night alrout 10 p.m. wc received 
I nt ice tliat we were to he removed to an niiknown destination. At 11-30 
p.m. the Siri)eriritei.deiit of Police took ns to the s])ecial that was await 
ing ns at Sahaririati. M e were given a basket of fr-nit for the journe> 
ai.d we wei-e well looked after dnring the whole journey. The rloctoi- 
of iSaharniati goal had allowed me for- health iind religions reasons 

♦ lie food to which I am used, ai;d Mr*. Banker bread and milk arifl frnit 
for- medical rea.s(ni.s. Low’s milk for Mr*. Banker and goafs for me were 
1hei*cfore ordor*ed on the way by the I)(*pnty Sn])erintendent who was 
escorting ns. AVe wer-e taken off at Khirki whore a prisorr-varr was 
.-rwaiting to take ns to their goal firun wher*e T am wr-rtrrrg this. 

YKUOWDA NOT SAPARMATI ’ 

I had heard bad aeccauits of this gaol fr-om ex-prisoners and wa.s 

therefor (' pr-epated to face difficnlties in nry ])ath. I had told Mr-. 

Bard<er- that if my har:d-spitir-irig was stopped, I would have to r-efuse 
fo<»rl as I ha<l taken a vow on the Hiifdrr New Year’s Day to s])irr ever v 
day at least for half an hour except when I w-as ill or travelling. He 

shonid i (»t, therefor e, 1 told him, be shocked if 1 had to i*of use food and 

that he shonid (»n lo aeeonr.t ioin me ont of false sympathy. He had 
seen nry view-]ioii!t. 

W'e wert‘ not therefor-e snipriscd that when on rcachirrg the gaol 
abont 5-30 p.rri. I was told by the Snperintorrderrt that he conld not 
allow the spirir'ing wlreel wdiich was w’itli ns nor conld we bo allow-ed t(» 
lake the frnit that wa.** with n.s. I pointed ont that hand-.spirrnirrg was 
a nratler- of vow w ith me and that as a matter- of fact hotli of ns \ver-<* 
periiritted to do it e\'er-y day at Saharritati gaol. Thoi-eupon w-c w'or-e 
told ^>r•owda was not Sahar-niati. 

‘ NO ACCOMMODATION FoK Hl'MAN SENTIMENT.’ 

I told the Snpei-intendtMit too that Initlr of ns wci-e irermitted at tln^ 
Salrainrati gar 1 hn- reasoirs of health to sleep outside but that w'as rrot to 
be exjrediul at llii.s gaol. 

’riins the Iri-st impression was rather nrihapi>y. I felt however to- 
tally nridistnr-hed. 'I'he scmi fa.st erf Tuesday following that of Monday 
<lid me \a> harrrt. I kitew' that Mr. Bairkor felt it. Ho had night terrors 
and re»iuired sonro one itear Irriir. And this was his fii\st rough expetrenee in 
life perlia])s. 1 am a seasoned jaibhird. 

The Siiperinterident canio the next nrorriing to cpiostion ns. 1 saw 
that the fir-.st impressiorr did irot do jir.sHce to the Snperintondeirt. The 
pi-ovions evrmirrg he was ovidcirtly in a Itnr-ry. AVe were received after- 
the iM\gnlar- time arrd he was totally nrrin-ejrai-ed hn* what w'as nndoubtedlv 
to him a str-ange nsprest. He discovered however that my r'Oquest for 
th(^ sirinrrirtg- wheel w’as r.ot a matter of enssedness but rightly or wrongly 
a i-eal religions necessity. He saw' too that it w’as iro question of hunget- 
str-iking. He gave order that tlie spiirning-w’heels shonid be restored to 
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both of iis. lie realised loo that lioth of us would need the dit‘t we had 
montioiiod. 

And so fai* as I have Ijoen a))le to n]».servo, the animal eomfoi+s were 
well looked after in this /naol. H(>th the Sunen’ntendeni and the (.hioIcT 
appeared to me to 1)0 tactful and have ])leasant manners. 'I'lie first- day’s 
experience 1 count as of no consequence. The relations }>etween the 
Superintendent and the Oaoler and myself have been as cordial as they can 
be between a ])risoner and his keepers. 

Rut it is evidcMit to im*- that the human clement is largely if not 

entirely absent in the ,i;aol system. The Suiauiiilcndent infonn(‘d me 

that all prisoners were ti-eated fus I w;is tjcated. If lhat were s»), as 
animals prisoners could hardly be l>eiter cared foi‘. Rut foi- the human 
sentiment there is no accommodation in the jiaol llegulaticJis. 

This is what, the (laol Committee consist-iiif^: of the (’ollector, a 
clerp:yman and some t)theis did the next morning, 'this Committee mot 

by coinridence the Aery next day after our admission. Tlie members 

eamc to iind ouj- needs. 1 menti<nied that Mr. Ranker sutfered from 
nervousness and that he should be ke])t open. 1 eaiuiol deseribe to 
ymi the contemptuous and callous iiidifforcnee. witli which the iV(|Uest was 
treated. As the members turned their baeks upon us one of them ic- 
marked: ‘nonsensical.’ ’Plicy knew nothing of Mj*. Ranker’s past or bis 
position in life or of his upbringing. It was none (d' their business to 
find all this out and to discover the cause for what appeared to me to 
be the most natural I’equcst. It was eei-tainly of ’.greatei* importance for 
him tlnin his food that ho should bo able to have undisturbed I’cst a niglil. 

Within one hour after the interview a warder came ludeiing Mr. 
Ranker to be removed to another qiiaiter. I felt like a mother suddenly 
deprived of her only child. It was by a stiihe of good foiluno that 
Mr. Ranker wjis arrested Avith mo aiul that Ave wore lii(‘d togetlu*r. 
At Sabarmati 1 bad Avritteji to the District Magistrate that 1 
Avould deem it a (jourtosy if the authorities flid not sejjaiaio Mr. 
Banker from me and Jiad told him that wo coiihl he mutually helpful 
if he was kept. Avith mo. I Avas rcjiding the ‘Ceeta’ Avilh him and he 
was nursing my Aveak body. Mr. Ranker lost his mother only a ivw 
months ago. When T mot her a fcAv days before hci- death, sht' said 
she would die in peaces as hoj- son Avoiild be quite safe under rrry care. 
Little did the noble lady knoAv Irow utterly i»ou'erless 1 would prove 
to protect her sorr in the hour of his need. As Mr-. Ranker left mo, 

1 entrusted him to Cod’s care and assurcrl that God would take cai'c 
of him and protect him. 

He had been siiroc permitted to come to mo for about half an 
hour to teach mo carding A\hich lie knoAVs. This he did in the presence 
of a Avardor in order to sec that avc did not talk about anything else 
than the purpose for Avhich he was brought to me. 

UOOKS AND PBRTODICALS. 

1 was trying to coax the Inspector-General ai.d the .Suirerintendcnt. 
to let me read the ‘Geeta’ with Mr. Pankor during the few minutes 
ho was allowed to come. Ihis request remained under consideration. 

In fairness to the authorities 1 must mention that Mr. Backer’s 
animal comforts were well-looked after and that ho was looking not 
bad at all. He gradually lost Ids nervousness. 
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It use of all my Ijut to retain iJOs.scssi()ii of several 

Looks, live of vvliicli arc luirely religious aial the other two are aii 
(/hi (liciioiitivy 1 prize, and an ITdu manual presented to mo hy Maulana 
Alnil Kalam Azad. Stiiet orders ^\ol•e ‘•iven to the Superintendent that 
].risoners were not to l»e allowed any boohs save the .i-aol libraiy 
i)ooks. I was ^iveii lla* option of presenting, the said sevcji books to 

till* ^iaol libiary anfl then usin^^ them. Whilst I was prepared to do 
so ^\i^h my other books 1 ^iontly told the Superintendent that to ask 

iM* to pii sci.l reli^:ious books which I was usin^ or ^^ifts with a history 

va< like a.skin;j: me to ;ii\e up my ri^ht arm. I do not know how 

mui h tact tin* Superintendent had tii use in persuading his superiors 
In let n:e letaiii those books. 

I am now told that 1 ((uild import a1 my own (Expense periodi 
(als. I had ^a.id a. iiews]»a])ei- vas a periodirab Jle seemed to agiee 
]>iii he had his doubts about a newspaper being allow<“d. I had not the 
(oiiiaLC to nieiition the “ ( ‘luonii le" weekly. Ihit 1 mejitioned tin* 

“ 'tinu's ol India” weekly. That seemed to the Supciintendent to be 

tfio \ioliiirab 1 (<mld name the J*oliee N(‘ws, Tit bits, or black wood’s. 

'I his matter is ho\\e\er «]uite beyond tin* Suiierinti’iident ’s iiroviiae. 

What is to be (tnisidered a periodictal will \»ro]>ably be tinally decided 
l\ llis I'ixeellene^ the (loxeinor in Coinuil. 

KNIFE — A FATAL WEAPON. 

'Theu theie \sas the ipiestiou of the use of a. knife. If I was to 

toast my biead (1 could not digest it without) I must cut it up in 

slie(s and if 1 was to s(|ue(‘/.e my lemons I must cut thorn also. Ihit 
a knife was a ‘‘ lethal weapon” and most dangerous in the hands of 
piisoni3r. I ga\e tin* Supi*! intendent the option of withdiawing liread 
and lemons or giving me the us(‘ of a knife. At last the use* of my 

(ju ii penknife has been i\ st-oi'od lc» me. It lias to remain in tin* 

custody of n > (onviet-warder to be given to mo whonevei- I ma\ 

lOiiuire it. It g(»es back to the gaoler every evening and comes Iwk 

<*veiy moiiiing to the eon \ ic't' waxier. 

AN INTEKKSTINc; SPECIES. 

Yon ma.\ not know the s]i(*c;ics of c on viet'u aiders. 'I’hey are those* long 
teim prisoneis who liy their good behaviour may be given a waiderV 
drc'ss and may be under su]K*rvisioii entrusted with light iTspoiisibilitios. 
One suc-li warder who has been eoiiNicted for a muider is in charge? 
4tt me* cUiriiig the day and another, remindinu me of Shaukat Ali’s size, 
i>^ added fen- mbdit duty, 'bhis addition was made when the Jnspectoi 
lieiiei*al at last decided to li‘ave my ch'II o])cu. Jloth the wardoi-s are 

4|uite iiiolFeiisive. 'bliey never interfere with me. And 1 nc^vor engage, 

in any c'onvei-.sation with them. J have to speak to the day-warder 
ioi- some of my wants, lint boyord that I have no intereourse with 
1 hc*m. 

I am in a tiiaiigular block. One* sid • ttlu* Ion; est) of tli**. ti iaiigle 
whieh falls west has eleven cells. I have as my companion in tlm 

.\aid an Arabian State luisoner, 1 suppose*, lie* doe.s not speak Hindu- 
.staiii. I unloitunately do not kiiow .Arabic; iluu-efciro our inteiecaiisc 
i.s lestrietod to morning greetings. The base of this triangle is a solid 

vail arid the shortest side is a baibcd wire fence with a gate open- 
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ing on to a spacious open ground. The triangle is divided by a lime 
line beyond which I was not to go. Thus I had about feventy feet 
length to exercise. As an illustration of the want of human touch I 
mentioned the white line to Mr. Khambata^ the Cantonment Magistrate, 
who is one of the visiting Magistrates. He did not like the restric- 
tion and repoited likewise. The whole length of the triangle is now 
oi)en for exercise to me giving me probal»ly 148 feet length. My 
eyes are set upon the open s\mce just mentif»ncd. But that is perhaps 
too human to be ]»eimissible. Any way, seeing that the white line is 
gone the barbed wiie fence may, I have suggested, be disregarded, 
so far as my exercise is concerned. It is rather a ticklish problem 
for the Superintendent and he is taking time to consider it. 

The fa(t is 1 am an isolation prisoner. I must rot talk with an>- 
lx)dy. Some of the Dharwad prisoners are in this gaol, s(» is the great 
Gangadhar Kao of Belgfium. Verumal Begraj. the reformer of Sukkur, is 
also in this gaol ai.d so is Lalit, one of the Ikiunbay editors. 1 cannot .see 
any of them. What harm I can do to them if I live in their midst, I do 
lot know. They can ceitainly do me no harm. We cannot plot our 
escape. It will be just the thing the authorities would relish if wo did 
plot. If it is a question of infecting with my views, they are all 
aufliciently inoculated. Here in the gaol 1 coukl only make them more 
enthusiastic about the spinning wheel. 

But if I have mentioned my isolation to you, it is not by way of 
complaint. I am happy in it. By nature I like solitude. Silence pleases 
mo. And I am able to indulge in studies w'hich I prize but w'hieh I wras- 
iiound to iiogloot outside. 

But not all prisoners can enjoy isolation. It is so unnecessary and 
unhuman. The fault lies in the false classification. All prisoners are 
practically grouped together and no Superintendent, however humane he 
maj' be, can ijossiblj' do justice to the variety of men and w’onion that 
come under his custody and care, unless he has a free hand. There- 
fore the only thing he docs is to study their bodies to the entire neglect 
of the man within. Add to this the fact that the gaols are being prosti- 
tuted for political ends so that vxilitical persecution follow's a political 
luisoiier even inside the prison wall. 

I must finish the picture of my gaol life by giving you the routine. 
The cell itself is nic.i’— quite clean and aiiy. The permission to sleep 
outside is a bles.sing to me being used to sleeping in the open. I rise 
at 4 a. in. for prayers. The Ashram peojilo w'ill bo interested to know 
that I recite the morning verses unfailingly and sing some of those 
hymiKs 1 have by heait. At 6-30 A. M. 1 commence my studies. No 
light is allowed. As soon therefore as one can road, 1 commence w'ork. 
It stops at 7 r. M. after which it is impossible to read or write with- 
out artificial light. I letire at 8 P. M. after the usual Ashram prayer. 
My studies include reading the Kuran, Ramayana by Tulsidas, Ixioks on 
Ghristianity given by Mr. Standing, study of Urdu. Those literary studies 
I'cquiro six houis. Four hours are given to hard spinning and carding. 
At first I gave only 30 minutes to sx>iniiiiig when I had only a limited 
supply of slivers. The authoiities have kindly given me some cotton. 
It is exceptioi.ally diity. It is perhaps a good training for a beginner in 
raiding. I give one heur to caidii g and three to spinning. Anasuyabni 
7 
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iind jjow Gandhi have sent slivers. I would like thorn to stoi> 

soijdiii*' slivers hut one of thorn may send pood clean cotton, not more 
than two pounds at a time. I am anxious to make my own slivers. 

1 think that every spinner should learn eardinj^. 1 was able to caitl 
alter one lesson. It is harder to pnM^tise hut much easier to learn than 
spinninf*. 

‘cnrMINr; NEAKKK TO OOD* 

'I'liis sj)innin;i is ^irowin^^ on me. I see daily to he comiiifi: nearer to the 
l«M)?'esl- of the juMn- and to tint extent to God. I i‘e|?ard the four hours 
to l»e tlie most inofitahlo part of the day. The fruit of my labour is visible 
before me. Xot an impure thoujudit enters my mind durin.i' the four 
h(»n]s. 'Hie ?nind wanders whilst I i*ead the ;^eeta, the Kuran, the liimayana. 
Hut the mind is fixed whilst I am tuniin/^ the wheel, (»r workiti<ir tho 

how. 1 know that it- may not and cannot moan all this to e.voryoiie. 

I have so identified tiie spinniri;< wheel with tlie economic salvation of 
pauper India, that it has for me a Jtasci nation all its own. There is a 
.serious competition j-oin^ on in my mind between s)»iiiniin tmd carding' 
on the. one hand, and literary pursuits on the other. Aiul J slnnild not 
h(‘ surprised if in my Jicxt letter I rciK)i1 U) you an increase in the 
hours of spimiiiiji and ca,rdiii»r. 

Please tidl Vlaidana Abdul Hari Saheb that I expect him U> com- 
pote with me in spinning which he informed me he had just, taken up. 
Ilis exam]ile will lead many to take up this j^reat occupation as a duty. 

The .\shiam ]i;‘ople may be informed that I have tinisbed the 
1 })roii)ised to wiitr. 1 picsume that 1 shall )>e pc.rmiltcd to .smf] it 
to them, 1 hop<^ to be able to oveitake the religious primer I prfr 

Jiiised to write as also the history of the strugjile in South Africa. 

Instead of throe ftn* the sake, of coiivonicncc, 1 am takin^^ two 

meals only here. Hut 1 am takiiii>: <juite enough. 'Fhe Superintendent 
is uffeiinj* eveiy convenience in tlie shajin of foorl. For the last three 
days he has }Mi)cined foi’ mo ^ioat’s milk, buttci-, and i oxi»ect in a 
<lay or two to be baking my own cha]>atis. 

I am allowed two jieifectly new warm heavy blankets, a coir mat 
and two sheets. A pillow has been added .since. It was liaitlly neces 
sary. 1 usiul books or iny extra clothing as a pillow. The latter hfus 

been added as a result of the conversation with Kajagoj)alach.ari. There 
is privacy for bathing wliieh is allowed daily. A separate cell is allowed 
as a woik i-ooni whilst it is not otherwise reipiii’od. Sanitary anange- 
nients have been made iioi’fect. 

Friends therefore need not worry about me in any way whatsoever. 

I am as happy as a bird. Xor do I think 1 am doing less useful service 
here than outside. lie here is a j^ood discipline for me and separation 

fjom co-workers was just the thing retiiiireil to know whether we wore an 
organic whole or uhother our -iwtivity was one man’s show — a nine day’s 
wonder. I have misgivings. 1 have therefore no curio.sity to know what 
is happening outside. Anti if my prayers are true and from a humble 

hcait, they I know arc infinitely more efficacious than any amount of 

meddlesome activity. 

I am anxious about Das’s health. 1 shall always have cause for 
complaint against his good partner that she did not keep me infomiod of 
his health. Motihilji's asthma, I hope, has left him. 
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Do please persuade Mrs. Gandhi not to think of visitin;' me. Dovda^s 
created a scene when ho visited me. lie could not brook the idea of rny 
standing in the Suporintendont’s office when ho was brought in. The proud 
and sensitive boy burst out woe^n'ng aloud and it was with difficulty 1 rcstraine<l 
him. He should have realised that 1 was a x)risoner and as such 1 had no 
I’ight to sit in the presence of the Suponntendent. Seats might and should 
have been offered to Kajagopalachari and Devdas. Ihit I am sure there was 
no discourtesy intended. 1 do not suppose it is usual for the Superintendent 
to supervise such interest. Jhit in my case evidently ho wanted to run 
no risks. 1 would not like the scene to be repeated by Mrs. Gandhi, nor do I 
want a special favour to be d(»ne in my case by a seat being offered. 
Dignity, I .am sure, consists in my standing. And wo must yet wair, for a 
while before the Ihitisli pooiilo naturally and heaitily extend that delicate 
courtesies to us in every walk of life, i am n<»t at all anx.ous to have 
visitors and 1 would like friends and relations to restrain themselves. 
Business visits may always ])C i»aid umler circumstances adverse or otherwise. 

I hope Clihotani Mian has distributed the spinning wheels donatetl by 
him among poor Musssalmaii women in Manchmahals, East Khandcsli .Mid 
Agra. I forget the naiiio of the missionary lady who wrote to ms 
from Agra. Knstodas may remember. 

1 shall finish the Urdu manual. I would pri/.e a good lJr«Ui dietioiiary 
and any book you or Dr. Ansari may choose. 

Please tell Shuaib 1 am at ease about him. 

I do hope you are keeping well, 'lo lu)]>e that you are not over- 
working yourself is to liope for the impossilile. 1 can therefore only pray 
that God will keep you in health in spite of the strain. 

W’^ith love lo every one of the workers. 

Yours sincerely 

M. K. Gandlu*. 

11 -PRISONER’S PROTlXr. 

(From I’ri.soiicr No. 8677). 

To The Government of Rombay. 

AV'ith reference to the Government oitlcis jiassed oji prisojier’.s letter 
to Hakim Ajiiial Khan, a friend of inisoncr, and returning the said letter 
to ]>ris()nei' with cej-tain reiriarks in the said ordeis read out to ]>ri.soner 
by the Sui'criJitendent Yerowda goal, i»risoner No. 8677 bogs to say that 
on ap])licatic)n to the S\iperintendent for a copy of the said ordei-s, ho 
says ho has no authority to give i>n.soner a copy tlnueof. 

Rrisoner would like to jiossess a copy of the said ordeis and .send 
one to friends so f liat they may know undci- w hat eireumstaiicos inisonei* 
has been unable to send to friends a letter of welfare. Prisoner hereby 
applies for insinietion to the Superintendent to give him a copy of the 
said orders. 

Regarding the orders, so far as prisoner recolle* and undei‘.stand.s 
them, the Government base their refusal to send pnsoner’s letter to its 
destination on the ground that as (i) the letter contains reference to 
prisoners other than prisoner himself, and (ii) the letter is likely to 
give rise to political (Controversy. AVith regard to the firs:; giouiid, 
prisoner submits that the latter contains no references that are not 
strictly relevant to prisoner’s owui personal condition and w'clfare. 
With regard to the second ground prisoner lespectfully contends 
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t lial the i)()ssil)ili1y of a controversy can not bo a valid ground to 

depiive a prisoner of the right of sending a quarterly letter of welfare 
to frier.ds and relatives. The implication of the ground is in prisoner's 
opinion dangerous in the extreme ; it being that an Tndiau prison is a 
ficciet depailincnt. PrisoJioi- rontcjids that Indian prisons are an open 
public depnilmei.t subject to criticism by the public in the same manner 
iis any other depaitments. 

T’lisoi er coiiteids that his .said letter is strictly one containing in- 
foiinj.iicn legaidiig his personal welfare. Reference to other prisoners 
weie neccssaiy to complete the infoimation. rrisoner would gladly correct 
inis-sfaf( inej.t oi- exaggeration if any be discovered to him. But to send 
the letter in the n utilated manner suggested by the Government would 
le to give an enoncous idea of his coi dition to his fnends. Unless, 
thciefoie, the (.jovciumeiit will foiwaid piisoncr's letter subject to such 
loiiectiois that may be foui.d necessary, prisoner has no desire to 
exoKise the right of seidirig to fiicnds a lettor of welfare which right 
boeomes of doubtful value under the restnetions imposed by the Goverir 
ineitt undei- the said orders. 

Yerwoda gaol. M. K. Gandhi. 

12-5-22. Prisoner No. 8077 

III.-MY FIRST ANU PAST 

Yerwoda gaol, 

12-5-22 

iJcar Ilakimji. 

J wrote t<i you on 14th April a long letter giving you full infoim 
iitioii about myself. It contained messages among others to Mis. Gandhi 
ai d Dev das. 'Jhe (lovei niiient have just pas.sed ojders refusing to send 
the Icttei- unless I would remove material i>arts of it. They have given 
groin ds for their decision, lait as a copy of the order has been refused 
to me. J cam ot send them to you nor can I giv^e you the grounds so 
far .as J recollect. 

1 have written to the Government questioning the validity of their 
grounds aid offeiiiig to eoirect mis-statement or exaggeration in niy letter 
if any is discovered to me. I have told them too that if 1 cannot 
sei.d my letter w'ithout mutilation, J have no desire to write even re- 
gulation letters to friends, which then hecomo of doubtful value. Unles.'i. 
therefore, the Government rCYi.se their decision this intimation must be 
my iiist and last from the gaol to you or other fnends. 

IV— THRKF MATTERS PENDING 
To — The Superintendent, Yerwoda Uentral Gaol. 

Sir, 

There are rcgaiding myself three matters pei.ding for some time. 

(1) In May last 1 wrote to my friend Hakim Ajmal Khan of 
Delhi the usual (juaitorly letter. The Government declined to forwanl 
it unless I cut out portions oljected to by them. As 1 considered the 
poitions stiictly relevant to my condition in the gaol I could not see my 
way to remove them ar.d I respectfully notified to the Government that 
1 did i.ot piopose to avail myself of the privilege or the right of sending 
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to my frieLd the ufeiud letter unless I could give him a full description 
of my condition. At the same time I wrote a brief letter to my frierd 
saying that the letter I had written to him was disallowed and that 1 
did rot piopcse to wiite aiiy letter regaiding my welfare unless the 
Government icmovcd the restriction imposed by them. This second 
letter too the Government have declined to serd. It is this secor.d 
letter which I have asked should be returned to me ns the first has been. 

(2) After havii:g received peimission fiom Col. Dalriel to write a 

vernacular primer ai d the assurance that there would be 1 o objection to 
my ser dirg it t(» my friei.ds for publication, I wrote the primer ai d gave 
it to Col. Dalzicl for despatch to the address mentioned in the covering 
letter. The GoveiLment have declined to scr.d the primer to the ad- 

<ii ess given, on the giouicl that prisoners cannot be peimitted to publish 
books whilst they aie serving their tcim. 1 have 1.0 wish to see my 
name on the primer as pu]»Jisher or author. If the primer may not be 
published oven without my name being foiine(?ted with it in any way, T 
would like it returned to me. 

(3) The Government were pleased to notify that I could he allowed 

periodicals. I therefore asked for permission to send for the “ Times 
of India ” weekly, the “Modern Beview”— a high class Calcutta monthly, 
Hf.d the “ Saraswati " — a Hindi magazine. The last named has been 

kir dly allowed. No decision has yet been received regaiding the other 
two. I am aiixiciUsly awaiting the Govcrnmeiit decision about them. 

12th August '22 M. K. GANDHI 

Other Correspondence. 

Of the other diiil letters v’wWished by the Mahatma in March last 
the following arc given here as they reflect his personal treatment in .Tail. 

ban on VISITOHS. 

Ti» Tlie SiJpri‘inn!iul<*iii, Vm»Ja (.Viiiral JaiJ. 20 - 12-22 

Sir, Y« u wtMV gooil nuiugh to IcU 1110 tliat of those who had recently applieil for 
periiii>ihiou to M*e me, I'aiulit IVlotilal Ncliru and Tlakiin Ajmal Khan and Mr. 
Maganlai Gaiulhi were refused {HTiiiissioii to sec iin-. 

Mr. Magaulul Oaiidlii is a very neai relative of mine, holds my power oi; 
atforiiey aiui is iu ehaigc of my agricultural and hand-weaving and hand-spinning 
experiments and is in close touch with my work among the depressed (dasses. 

Pandit ji and Bakimji ar<*, hesules Indiig politieal eo-workers, |»ert-onal friends 
interesle«l in my well-heing 

I shall i»e «>blig«il if you will kiiuiiy ascertain from the Oovernmeid the reasons 

for the refusal to I’andii Motilal Nehru, Hakimji, and Mr. Maganlal Gandhi, 

J ohsiTvc that under the prison regulations governing luierviews with prisotiers 
all the three gentlemen named above ap|H‘ar to Im* eJigihJc as visitois to their 
prisoiu'i* friends, 

I would like tot* t<» kiu*w, if I may, wliat the Government wishes are ifgarding 

interviews with me ; whom I may and may not hi*c ami whether I may receivt; 

information from tin* permitted visitors 011 iion-|)olitieal tojiies or at'tiviiies witJi 
which I am voiiiiected. 

r. K. GANDHI 


To The Buperiuteudeiit, Yerotla Central Jail. 4-2-22 

Sir, You were gt*tHl enoiigli to tell me ycsl^M-day that the lnsf*cc-tor Gcnet-al had 
replied 10 my letter of the 20tli Decttmher last to the effect that 3 'ou had full 
Hiscrction reganling interviews by relations ami friemls within terms of the prison 
regnlations governing such interviews, 

7a 
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Thi8 reply J»as come upon ino as a surprints aihi is at variance will) the jnfi>r- 
maliou given nu* l»y my wife, who logeiher with Mrs, Vasumati Dliimatmrn was 
jiermitUti to see me on tin* 27ih ultimo. 

My wife lo.<l me that slit; had to wait for over twenty days before receiving 
reply to her application for interview. On iiearing rumours of my illness she eanie 

to i'<»ona in ihe hope of beijig admitted to Mee me. ('Onscfiuently early last we^k 

accompanied by Mrs. Vasiiinari Dbimatnim, Mr. Magnnla! (laiidhi, Kadba, his ilaugliter 
aljtmi 14 years old and Jh'ablindas, a lad about 18 years old, Mr. (.Mibangalal Uand)ii’'< 
son, who bad eome in the place nf his father who w'as one of the tipplicanls and 
wJto was ailing, my wife appliitl at the prison gate for admission. You foM i he 

party that yon had no autljority to grant permission an<l that yon wen; awaiting 

reply funn ilie <4overnmeul to whom the original appliejilion was sent, by yon. On 

Mr. Magaiilal (iaiulbi’s pressing, ytni underKstk to telepboin; K) the Inspector General 
who, too, ii seems eould not grant the propos(;d interview' and my wife and parry 
had to go away disappointed. 

On the 5i7th u timo jny wife i<»ld me, yon Telephoned to lier saying lliat yon 

had lu-ard from tlie Govermneiii that sin; and lliret' others who were iiamtHl in hor 

origiiia' ajtplieat ian ronl»| s(;e tin. Tliis tlu'Jelore ex<'liided youngsters Uadlia and 
rrabhndas. 

ff yon hail the diserelion retained to ytm, the whole of I lie cireiimsLane.*‘s 

narrated above ne<‘d nrvision. I sure that 1 liav<“ uoi niisnnderst.fXNl my wife, 

Mon over, if your diMn i'tion bad 111*011 retainetl l{atlli:i and I'rabbudas euuhl not 
have Ik'cu exe,lndeil. 

1 shall tliert'fore be oblige«l if you will eidigblen me on the diserepaney betwi*en 
tin* Govern inent’s reply atid my wife’s version, and inform me further — 

(1) On what gtoutids randit Moti.'a' Nchrn, ami Hakim Ajmal Khan and Mr. 
Magaiilal tiaiulhi w«Te (‘x<*liuled last year / 

(2) Who will and wlia will m l bt allowed tt> see me in future, ? 

(H) Whether ai lliese interviews I may reeeive information on uon-po!il iea! 
niaiters and aetivilies iniliattd tind now being eondnete4l by my vavious represent at ive-» 

Though I will no( permit myself to b<‘lievc llial any humiliation was iiitetulnl, 

I ventnre to think tliai the in'alment ivceivetl by tinm was iti faet limniliatjng. 1 
shouhl not like a repetition of the unfortunate m'eiirreiiei-, 

M. !<. tJANHHl 

T<» The Superin. eudent, Venxla Oenirjil dai>. 23“2-’23. 

Vmi were kind enough to !«•!! me fo-ilay that you had heard from ihe Onverii* 
nienl in rejily lu my letur of the 4tli insl. and liuil tlie Gov(*runu*iit was sorry for 
the incoiivenieneA; that was caustsl to my wife and that with refereiiee to ilie other 
parts of iny h-lter, the (iovernmeiit eou'd not discuss with a jirisoiier the priv>ii 
regu'Jiiions in giiiern'. I appreeijite the expression of sorrow' about the ineonveniener- 
eaus(?d to my wife 

Itegardiiig the other pai 1 of the Government re}>ly, I beg to stale that I am 
well aware of the faet that as a prisoner I may not liiseuss the prison ivgulation^ 
m gniera'. If the GovcnimeiU will re-read my letter of t.he 4tli insl. they wi!! 

discover that I luive not invited a genersi' discussion of the regulations. On ; hr 
eontrury, 1 have merely vcnlun*<l to seek information on the particuar application 
#>f certain regu ai i»ins in so far only as they bear on my fntun* conduct and w'el fart-. 

I presume lluit a prisoner is enlitkd to seek aiul iweive such information. If I am 
to see my friends ami wife, in future, f ought to know whom 1 may «)r may not 
N‘<‘, so as to avoid disanpoiiitmein or even |K)ssibl.e liuniilialiou. 

I venture to maki, my posit Um clear. I have the good fortune to liavc numeroii> 
friends who are as d(;ar tome as relatives. 1 liave ebiJdreU being brought nj under 

me who are likr my own children. I have ass«K‘iates living under the same roof 
with me, and helping me in my varUms non-|M>!iticnl activities ami experiments. I 
could not, without iloing vio cnee 10 my most cherished sentiments, see my wife if 
1 may imi from time to lime also sec (1k?sc friciids, associates and children. 1 see 
my vvife not merely b<*aiusc she is my W'ife but chiefiy because she is my associate 
in my activities. Nor should 1 have any interest in seeing those I w'ish to, if I 
may not talk to them about my non-iMilitical activities. 

Again, 1 am luiturally interested in knowMug why Pamlit Motilal Nehru, Hakim jer 
Ajmal Khun alid Mr, Magaiilal Ghmlhi weiv excluded. 1 should undcrstaml tlmir 

excluHiuu if they w'crc guilty of ungentlemanly couduct, or if they wanted to mt 

me for any political discussion. But if they have been excluded for any unnanicab’e 
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)M)!jTicaI reasons, ihe least 1 oould «lo is to waive tlie pleaMirc of s^ein^ my wiff. 

I entertain ideas of honour and self-resiicc;! wliieli I wou'd Jik»; tiie riowrunwin, if 
they cjin, to und<*rs1and and appranate. 

I l»ave no desire te hold political diseiissioii with anybody, imieli less n* sejul out polit l- 
<*al juesstijrcs. The (Soveniniriit m.'iy post anyone they wish to he juvsent at these interviews 
and tln‘ir representative msiy take slinrt-hanil notes then on if tin; Ooveninient detail 

II neeessjiry. But 1 may he exeuswl if I wisli to guard against i'riemls and ndative# 
heing refustnl permission for reasons outsnle the prison r<‘girai ions. 1 have now statnl 
my jMisitioii frankly and fully. This eorrespoiideiice eonimeiieetl on t he 2Uth Ihieomh-r 
list. I would urge t lie Govt, to let lie* htive an early, straight and undiplomatic rep y. 

Note. 

‘The result, of (he «orj|iispondeina‘’, siij's the Mahatma, ‘was that th-* Governmoni 
at. last gave their reason for prohit iug the visits referred to, viz., it was in t.ht‘puh'ic 
interest, that the said visits were prohi'nited but if in future 1 wanted to see any liotly in 
ji iriie.ular tbe Siip.‘rini.endeni. was to stoul the name or mimes to t he Govcnimtiin. I 
may add that, to the Ja.st nionumt the luiim'S of all wlio wanted to hih? me had to be 
•submitted to tbe Goverumeiil. In spite of the Goveviimeui slatemeiil, in my ease ami 
tbose who wen' in t lie same block with nu‘, the Superintendent had no discretion to 
grant p'rmission to visitors, whiob be lia«l in the ca.se of all the other prisoners.’! 

special tkeatmext. 

To Tiie SupeniHeiident, Yennla Centra! Prison. 1-6-23. 

^ ou liave kindly showed me the regulation classifying ••t?riain sim[i!e imprlisonmeiit 
p.'isouers in a sp:?cial division and toM me that. I am so chissitieil. In my opiiium 

there an' hard labour prisoners, like Messrs. Kauja’gi, Jeramdas and Bbansu'i, who 
are no more i^rimiiui’s than I am, and who have enjoyed oulsidi; a status probab’y 
superior to mine, and who eeriainly have b;.t*n list'd to a sol’fi'r life than J Jiave foV 
years. Whilst thcrctore such prisoilers nrinaiii outside the siKM.'.ia> elassitieat lon, mueli 
SIS I siiould like to avail myself of some of the reguUit ions, I am unable so to avail 

myself, ami 1 sliouM Iki g ad if my name is removetl from tin* special divisitm. 

To H. E. the Governor of Bombay. Ve'oila Central Jhisi n, 15-7-23. 

Your E.xcelleiicy will, 1 trust, forgive me for recurring to our l•ouvl*rsut.iou of 
Momlay last. The more I think of wliai you S'ii«l about t he jiowers of t lie Goveriiiueni 
about framing regu atimis ami redociiig seuti'uees, the mon: 1 fee! that you an- 
niistaken. I must confess that Indiind the speeia! division reguafioiis, I have alwavs 

read iiot a sine.'n* reiaigiiit ion ol the nee.e.'*sity tif soim^ sueli provision, hut. a re neiaii! 
aiitl therefore a mere paper ctMicessioii to some pulilic pn ,s,sure. Bin if you tire right. 

Ill thinking thai the law givi'S you no. authority to specially elassify' rigorous Imjirisonmeir.. 
prisoners or to reduce si'uieiiees, I must revise my view’ of ilu* Coveriiim ul aci ion ami 
rid myself of the suspie.i»>ii about its motives. 1 sbou’if like to be ab’e to do so, all tb-‘ 
more, as you tell me, you have personal’y fraiiieil t lie r.gn.’ations in tpiest ion. J ban? 
always considered yon to be the last iKUson to do iliiugs weak y •ir to appear 
to conciliate public seiitime..i when you did iiol wish to. I wmil<l ‘be glad therefore 

10 find that you cxe mled rigonni.s imprlsoiimeut prisoners fioai the b' li-'lil of the 
|•gu!ations on y bi.vaiuie ihe law remlcred yon helpKss. 

But if your law offii-ers advice you that the law do».'.-> not prevent you, as you imagine 

11 does, 1 hope you will do «me of ihe iwo things : 

(1) Either remove me and iny .'.oMeugues im-ntioiuHl to you by me from 1 be spec a' 
division or (2) logically inc mje in the s|Knu.a' division those rigorous imprisonment 
prisoners who are accustomed lo the sam.' moile of life as we are. 

I would ask Your Exee'leiiey to semi for and read my letter of 1st May last 
adilresscil to the .Sinieriiitemlenl lOgetlcT with this. 

Note . 

[This letter was written as a result of His EACelleiicy’s visit at wJiicli 1 diseusstMl 
with him, when lie pressed me as lo whether I had anytliiiig to siiy, l.lie iiui.*8tiou of Sp ;<iial 
Divisieii, 1 told him in effect that in my opiiiioii the Special Division Hegulat ions were 
an eye-wash ami were 'designed merely to deceive the public into thinking that 
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wjiH <Iour acroni <o tin’ |»o'ififal primniei's a tivafraciit tliaJ tlioir j^oiieral 
iio(T«sary. But tla* Gowiiior to’il tue wii.ii tin? jjin-atesl aHhuranct* 
tliiil lit* iiad uo autlioritv whatMM'wr in law iti bring rignrnus impi’iHOUiueut prisonurs 
wil Ilia tilt* bpedu! division. And wlu?u 1 voiii tired to <iuestion the amiraey of Ids legal 
kiio\v:e<lge lie told me In* oiiglil lo know in as niucli as he had framed tin* n'gula- 
lions hinist?ir. 1 was amassed at the indiisliy of a Governor who went so mueli into 

iletails SIS even to drsiw up regiraf ions— a work thsn is general. y left to legal 

officers. A. I hough iii\ know. edge of Isiw hsis beeome rusty for !aek t f use, iiispite 
of the aulhor.tjii ive iiiaimer in widt h I he Governor spoke 1 coiiltl noi 

neom-ile inyse f to Hn* fsiei that the law had given the Governnienl powers to 
sp. ei;i y e'lissly on'y siiiiji'e impiMVoniiienl, and nt»i hard labour prisoners, :nid that 

It gave no diserel ion lo tin- Goveriuiiein to reduce wtilenees. Heiita.* the foregoiuu 
It.'lter. The rep y reieiveil was that M. K. was luisiakfji ahoui tht? law and thai 
the Govermneiii had I he net*, ssjiry [»owt*rs, hut that in spite tif that discovcjy In* 

eou'd not sei- Ills way lo reviM* the regulations so as to Ineliide a!! po.itieaJ 

pri.-oners whether ninlergoing siinp't* (*r rigorous miprisoiiiiiejit. My snspit?ion thcrefoie 
Mini ilie Special Oivisioii Iteguaiioii- wen* a nu‘re eye-wash hei-ame, I am sorrow to 
sa_\, eoiiliMne«l. IM. K. (J.^ 


liKsTiflcrfMN or visiTob’s. 

To Tlie Supei iniondeiii \. ( I*., (>-‘J 2.f. 

Sir, 

With n b iTiMM i«» llie names sent to the (Joveinmeni ol eeiia!n visitoi,- ijitt-udiiig 
i<i see me, \ou liiM- lo-dav informed me that the Govt*rnmenf have now decided ti- 
lesir ei tin* number of vi-'tors lo be permitted to see me lo two, and that of tbi* 
nanus sent on y Mi.^si's. Saraudas and Devmlas Gandhi ma\ be permitted lo st*e ni>‘ 
lor ihis Muai'lrrs ,nl<‘i\iew. 

• As ilie <io\erumei ■ 'lave hitUeito penuilteil me lo iveeixe live \isilors, I miisl 

eMnlcss iltai llie pr* -x of <heisioti has come upon me as a sui'tirise. Bui J weleorn. 

the dt'cision iii as miieh as they have refiisnl to grant similar peimission to m\ 

<-olleagtU‘, Mr. wlio is kept in the same b'oek wdth me, lltui it mn 

ap|M*ared uraedes'-, 1 woiiM myse!f have waiveil the faeiliix whieh T then saw was 
i-xe’iisively adowed lo me. 

'Hie case however of resirleting ilie jierniisslon only to Messrs Narandas and 

Oevadas Gandhi stands oji a differcnl fool ing. If it means tJiat hcnc?cf(nTh I am 

not to sre any but such b'rod relations only as may be al'owcil, I must deny 
myself the usual privilege of re<?civiiig visitors twice everx quarter. I had thought 
that the question of the qualifications of {lersons who were to be |K‘riuittetl to see 

me was decided once for all. I have no desire to weary the (loverumetit by 
reiteratiug the argument contained in the previous eorrcspondeuee on this subieci. I 

<*iin only state ihat the Three frieuils wIiom* mmies have ]>een sent to the Government 

tall under the eategoiy of those win* have lieen pet nulled to see me siiw?e tlie 

lorrespoiuleiiee referred to by me. And if I may not, see those friends, whom f 

i.egard in the same light as my blmnl relations, I iiiusl simply not receive any 

visitors at aM. 

I observe that the (ioveiument liave taken over a fortnight to give the decision 
you have conveyed to me. May I ask now for an etirly decision (ui this letter, k> 
a.' to avoid nntieei ssary susi»ense both lo those xvho are eager 1(» see mo and to myself ? 
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The October Manifesto 

The Swarajya Party iisued the following manifesto from Allahabad dated 
October 14i 19^3 over the signature of Pandit Motilal N<jhru, General Secretary. 

The principles and policy to be followed by the Swarajya Party 
on its on try into the Legislative Assembly and the Provincial Councils 
have been sufficiently indicated in the programme of the Party published 
in Febniary last. The relevant part of that programme is given below 
and it is only necessary to explain certain poin s and deal with certain 
as]>ects which the events of the last eight months have brought into 
prominence. 

It will be convenient at the outset to make the position of the 
Swarajya Party in relation to the Indian National Congres perfectly 
clear. It was declared at the earliest possible opportunity that it was 
a party within the Congress and as such an integral part of the Con- 
gress. It is not and was never intended to be a rival ornanisation 
and its promoters have always kept in view the essential principles of 
Non-violent Non-co-operation as they understand them. 'I’his position 
has now been made clear by the resolution of the rectmt Special Session 
of the Congress which, while affirming these essential principles, affords 
full opportunity of service to Congressmen who belli ve in carrying the 
good fight into the enemy’s camp by entering the Courcils. It was 
our earnest desire to arrive at a settlement which would render it 
unnecessary to continue the separate organization of the Party by in- 
corporating it into the Congress as one of its various departments and 
subjecting it to the control of the general Congress Executive. But 
this desire could not be fulfilKd in view of the terms of the cempro- 
mise finally agreed upon and confirmed by the Speci-tl Session. It is 
obviously impossible to carry out the object in view without an effective 
organization to control the proceedings of Congressmen who go into the 
Councils. The Swarajya Party must therefore continue to function as 
was clearly understood throughout the negotiations which ended so 
happily in the compromise adopted by the ( ongress. It need hardly 
be pointed out that the only right course open to Non-co-opera tora 
who have so far opposed Council-entry and now desire to avail of the 
permission accorded by the Congress is to join th(‘ Swarajya Parly and 
subject themselves to its discipline. Any other course wouM not only 
be inconsistent with the spirit of the comi)romisc but would defeat the 
very object with which it was sanctioned by the Congress. It is the 
first and the foremost duty of the Sw^arajya Party to guard the honour 
and prestige of the Congress in and out of the Councils and it cannot 
approve the conduct c* those non-co-ope rating Congressmen who did not 
favour Council-entry bclore the resolution of the Delhi Special Congress 
and are now setting themselves up as independent candidates without 
agreeing to submit to any discrpl ne. Such conduct can only bring 
discredit on the Congress, and the so-called Independents cannot but 
be treated by the Parly as outsiders. What they are doing is in effect 
counter- propaganda against the Party which is the very thing the 
Congress resolution was intended to avoid. It is hoped that they will 
receive no countenance from the Working Committee of the Congress. 

Ri:AL NATUKB OF REFORMS. 

The Swarajya Party believes that the guiding motive of the .British 
in governing India is to serve the selfish interests of their own country 
and that the so-called Kclorras are a mere blind to further the said 
interests under ihc pretence of granting responsilde government to India, 
the real object being to continue the exploitation of the unlimited 
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resources ot the country by keeping Indiana permanently in a subser- 
vient position to Britain and denying them at home and abroad the 
most elementary lights of citizenship. It is daily becoming abundantly 
clear that ti e Bri»ish, whi’e professing equality of treatment, arc in 
])ractice subjecting the whole Indian Nation to humiliation and insult 
in all paris of the world where Tbirish influence is supreme. The Party 
notes with prde and satisldCtion that the people 0 / India are resolved 
LO submit uo longer to the national humiliation imposed upon them 
by tile autociatic will of iheir JJntisJi rulers and in full concurrence 

with the Congress expresses its emphatic opinion that Indians have no 
option l)ut to continue to carry on a p »licy of progressive non-v olent 
Non-cc'-o|t ration with llie present system of Government until it is 
radically changed in accordance with the will ol tlic people expressed 
through the r chosen represenlatives. 

Whilst tlie Swarajya .Carty is convinced that it is absolutely 

necessary to keejj in view the various stages ol non- co-operation and 
believes that by l uteiing into the J..egisiaLive bodie it wi 1 materia ly 
help the general campaign of noii-co-operation, it realises at the same 
lime that theie are true nationalists in the country who, without 
«Agreeiug with the pnnci})U‘^ ol non-co-operation, are in sympathy with 
the f*aity piograinnie so far as it relates to Councils. With such 

nationalists the Pariv has no (juarre'. It is open to them if iluv 

figri the Congress cMtd to join tlie Council section of tlie Party wiiii- 
oul identifying themse* ves with the activities of non-co()})erat».is ou:- 
‘^sde the Councils by giving tlie re<]uisite undertaking nepnred by ihe 
I’arty from all its members who stand ior election. A country engaged 
in Ircedom's battle must mobilize all available torces and a naiiimal 
soldier 111 to serve lu the National Army need not be discaided sirup y 
l>eeau=^e he is urdit or uiiwilUng to serve \u die Na'.ional Navy and 
Air J'one as well. He mus^ huwevei , subiiii! liiiiisell to lire discipline 
ot the. particulai dejiaitmeiit ol the nat onal orguiiizauun whicli he electa 
to i.nter. It will b(‘ observed that the wonls used in Article V of the 
Programme of the l^arty copied below ate “ Nationa ist candidates” and 
not “ Tarty uii nibcrs as candidates.” Any iKiiionaUst wdio subscribes 
to the cieed of the Congress and to the Council policy ol the Tarty 
can therefore be set up by the J^aily as its caiididute and woll not 

thereby bectime a I^elnb(^r of the J'arty for any other purpose, lie 

will liciwever be bound by all the ru.es which may be ii anted by the 
Taity to regulate the conduct ol Tarty inembi.rs of the Councils. Some 
mis-appichensioii exists in the public mind as to the exact nature of 

the Congiess creed which an intending candidate who is nut already 
a member ot the Congres-j is expeciel to sign. It is nothing more 
than “ ilie altainniesi t ol Swarujya l)y the people of India by al 

legitimate and peaceful means” and h »s no lelerencc whatever to 

non-co-o})eratiun wdacli the Congress has 'adopted by reso utions pas.sed 
at its periodical and special stssions, such resolutions being no part of 
the Creed. Tiie foim of the undertaking requited is given below. 

IS.SUE BEFORE THE ElAiCTON' AXES 

In 111 * published programme the immediate objective ol the Tarty 
is stated to be * the speedy attainroe t of full domiLioii s'alus” which 
IS explained to mean “ the right to frame a constitution adopting such 
machinery and system as are most suited to the conditions of the 
country and the genius of llic people.” It i-s essential for the sclf- 

realizaiion of a people to be free to txeicise their natural and inherent 
right to determine and adopt a system of Government most sirted to 
their civilization and their cherished traditions. When such a system 
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La? been fully evolved it cannot be very different from the Swaraj y a 
which is the uUtmate goal of nationalist India. The immediate objective 
of the party must necessarily be something falling short of complete 
Swarajya and it is therefore referred to in the programme as the securing of 
the “ right to irame a constitution as distinguished from the ** fully 
evolved constitudon " itself. The words “dominion status are used in 
their well understood technical sense to convey a dehniLc idea of the 
nature of the constitution to the minds of English statesmen and jurists 
and are not intended to mean any special form of Government estab- 
lished in any particular dominion. It is evident that before the old 
order of things can give place to the new the authors of the now 
order must have an cffeciive control of the old. In other words, as 
a necessary preliminary to the right to frame their own constitution 

of Swarajya the people; of India must obtain an effective control of 

the existing machinery and system of Government. To remove all 
doubt and speculation in the matter the Swarajya Party therefore 
declares that it will contest the forthcoming elections 0:1 the broad basis 
of the incontestable right of the people to secure such effective control. 

It will not concern itself with trivial reform-? in the various departments 

of the aclrainisf ration to be obtained by the grace of the Government 

but will insist on a transference of the power to effect the necessary 
reforms from the bureaucracy to the people tluimselves. Long lists of 
grievances have been set forth in the election manifestoes of certain 
parties and individuals, bu*: the means suggested f'>r their redrejss have 
no fascinaiion either for the Swarajya Party or, as it firmly believes, 
for the peoji'e of India. The Swa>aiya Party will not lay itsidf out 
to secure famine ration for the poht cally famished people, of India but 
will devote a’l it? energy to provide them with a feist o! substantial 
rights of ciliz?nship which is Ihc’r due. On questions like the sa't tax, 
certification and the K<*nya betrayal tb<' Party has no faith in halting 
measures ot the natuie suggested in r«‘rtain (luartcrs but bidievcs in 
the complete cradicatio « of a system whi h makes such atrocities possible 
as the only remedy. Under cxisiing conditions the Party considers it 
an abuse of th * suffrage of an Indian electorate on the part ot its 
representatives to engage in such questions as the readjustment of the 
powers and duties ol the Secretary of State, iho Government of India, 
the Provincial Governments, and various other officials. The Sw.irajya 
Party maintains that the pow.as those function ir cs exercise vest in 
the people l)y right and can only be prop^uly cxerci-ed by tlie’r 

representatives. 

THE NATIONAL OExMAND. 

'I he demand to be made by the members of the Party on entering 
the Legislative Assembly will therefore in effect be that the right of 
tiu; people t Indii to control the exisiing machinery and system of 
Government shall forthwith be conceded and given effret to b}^ the 
B itish Government and the British Parliament. It is no auAver to this 
demand to say that tlu- Government of India has no p)ovver un ler the 
Act to entertain it. We know it has not and we do not ask it to 
find some power witlim the four corners of the Act 1 : deal with it. 
It has indeed nothing whatever to do with the forms prescribed for 
resolutions, or othei motions or with the Act itself. We take the 

posidoii ot the Government of india to be precisely what the late 

1.01(1 Motley said, viz, it was that of an agent of the BiiiisU 

Cabine*-. Jlie demand will be addressed to the pirincipal through the 
accredited sgent as soon as practicable after the results of the elections 
are declared and before the Legislative session begins, in such manner 
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ar4(! 'orm as the elected members of the Party may determine. It 

in it.s nature be an (*fier of certain terms which it will be for 
the agent to accept or refuse on behalf of the principal or take such 
other action theieon as he may be advised. 

The attitude* of the electe^d members of the Party in the Assembly 
and the t ounci's will depend on the action taken by the Government 
on the demand formulated by them on the lines indicated above. Ir 
the right itself is conceded it will be a matter for negotiation between 
the Government and the Nationalist member in the Assembly as to the 
manner in which the right is to be given effect to. But in the event of 
the Governnieni refusing to entertain the said demand or, after agreeing 
to do so. t-ffering terms which are not acceptable, it shall be the duty of the 
mtmbers of the* Party elected to the Assembly and the Provincial Courcils, 
if they con.stitufe a majority, to ri sort, in the words of the Party 
Programme, to a policy o( " uniform, continuous and consistent obstruction 
with a view to make Government through the Assembly and Councils 
impossible’* The objection that the Government will not have sufl&cient 
time between the date on which demand is made and the opening Session 
of the legislature to con ider it is met by tht* publication of this manifesto 
which indicait s c early the esscnt al teatures of the demand and copies 
of which ari* being ferwarded to the India Office and the Government 
c-f India. *1 here is ample lime between now and January 1924 for the 
Government tn be prepared to make up its mind at least as to whether 
it will diFm\«s the demand summarily or try to arrive at a settlement. 
In the former case the course to be adopted by the. Party members of the 
Assembly and IIk* Councils has been clearly indicated above in the 
latter it will be easy to arrange the terms and cond. lions on which the 
negotiations aie to proceed. 

RELATION TO OTHER POLITICAL PARTIES. 

The Swarajya Party desires to make it quite clear to the other 
political parties in the country and the people at large that il is pledged 
to obstruction against the Government and not against any other party 
«n the Legislature. It will not be inconsitent with its principles to support 
a non-C'ilicial measure introduced by any other party or group of members 
if such measure is opposed by the Government It shall also be alw ^ys 
open to members of ihe Party to accept on such terms and conditions 
as are likely to promote the general policy of the Party, a * bonafide ” 
invitation fiom any other parly or group of members of the Legislature to 
joirj the latter for the purpose of defeating the (iovemment on any non- 
otficial measure opposed by the Government, or on an ofllcial mearure 
opposed by tlie inviting party or group of members. In the event of 
the ircmb^r.s of the Swarajya Party being inaminoiity they will accept 
SLioh invitation only when they form a majority of the Legislature 
concerned along with the inviting party or group of members. The 
Swarajya Paiiy expects all other parties and elected Indian m mbers 
in the Ass mbiy or the Councils to support it whole-heart dly in the 
initial demand set out above and to that end invites their assisiance and 
co-operation in formulating and presenting it. It is impossible to con- 
ceive that there can be any serious differences between true nation- 
alists to whichever party they may be oeg as 10 the general attitude 
they ought to take 111 the Assembly and the Council towards a system 
of Government which stands wholly disciedied in the eyes of all 
classes of Indians. 

The agricuLurist of India needs no assurance of the unswerving loyalty 
of the Swarajya Party to 1 ii cause. Hr »s the back-bone of the 
country and the mainstay of the whole Congress movement. It has 
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now been fully demonstrated that be believes in the Congress and 
the Congress believes in him. The Swarajya Party would miserably 
fail in its primary duty if it did not make the betterment of his 
deplorable condition its first and fore-most concern. It is a happy 
sign of the times that be is fully convinced that his salvation docs 
not lie in the temporary benefits which a ‘‘benign* ' Government is 
likely to confer or well-meaning friends are expected to gain. He 
believes in Swarajya as the only remedy for his many ills and knows 
that his parly is the party which strives for nothing short of Swarajya. 
The case with the landowning classes is however different and it bas- 
to be noted with regret that the tongue of slander Las of late been 
more than usually busy to estrange them from the Swarajya Party. 
All sorts of fanciful stories are being circulated to the prejudice of 
the Party. The Swarajya which the Party aims at is represented as 
something which has no place whatever for this ancient order the 
members of which have in the past furnished many a brilliant chapter 
to the history of the country, and even in these degenerate days have 
a cumber of ardent nationalists among them. The Party can only 
appeal to these latter to set at rest the doubts and misgivings of 
the r less enlightened brethrm by explaining to them the obvious 
fact that those who desire to help in the building up of Swarajya 
cannot possibly dream of such madness as to uud ermine the very 
foundations of society as it has existed ior hundreds of 3'ears in 
India by trying to eliminate an important and influential class 
from it. True it is that the Party stands lor justice to the tenant 
but poor indeed will be the quality of that justice if it involves any 
injustice to the landlord. The Party believes that it is only by serv- 
ing the true interests of both that it can find a solid base for 
Swarajya and is pledged to stand by the one as firmly as by the 
ether in its bour of need. It welcomes nationalist Zemindars who 
intend contesting the elections as comrades in arms if they will only 
agree to avail of the many opportunities for co-operation with the 
Party which they are bound to have within the limitations of their 
well-known disabilities. As has already been stated, the Swarajya. 
Section of the Party is open to all who will satisfy the very simple 
conditions to which no true nationalist can have any possible obiec> 
tion. For reactionaries, whether they are Zemindars or others, the 

Party has no sympathy whatever. 

There are certain other points which have formed the subject of 
enquiry but it is obviously impossible to go into further details in 
this manifesto. Much will depend upon the circumstanLes which will 
arise after the elections are over. It will then be for the elected 

members to decide what course to adopt keeping in view the prin- 
ciples of non-violent non-co-operation. The Part}' hopes and trusts 

that its Members will be resourceful enough to meet all eventualities. 

Hostile Influences. 

These are the broad lines of work which the Party has laid out 
lor itself. How far it will meet with success depeuv a on the support 
it receives from the public in general and the electorates in particular. 
As is well-kncwn, it starts on the campaign with a heavy handicap. 
Many of its best men have been disqualified by th';,* Government 

from voting o standing for election for no other crime than the 
love for their country. Crippled as it has thus become, it has only 
had a free hand in the matter of the forih-coming elections since 
the last Special Session of the Congress. Many other influences have 
been at work against it which it is needless to enter into as the 
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Party kaows no going back wh n it has once entered the field and 
will fi<{ht to the last man if the country will accept its services. It 

docs not admit that any ot its members has really lost the privilege 

oi seeking sufirage of his countrymen and will Fet up some of them 
as its candidates in spite of the disqualification unjustly imposed 

upon them. By doing so the Party offers the Government an opportu* 

uity to remove those disqualifications and make the elections a fair 

test of the real feeling in the country. But if the Government, which 
boasts of having conceded a sub tantial measure of responsible Govern- 
ment to the pec pie oi India, cannot have the courage to admit men 
of tried merit and undoubted patriotism into the T^egislatures of the 
country, it stands self-condemned. The Party fu'ly trusts that the 

peop'c will stand by it in electing its candi lates and thereby help- 
ing to expos- the fraud practised during the last three years in 

their names. Uetaiicd instructions in thi> behalf will follow. 

ANNEXURE A. 

Extracts from the Programme of tub Swarajta Party. 

I.— The goal of the Party is the attainment of Swarajya. 

HI. — The immediate objective of the Party is the speedy attainment of full 
Dominion status, that is, the seenriug of the right to frame a Gonstitotion adopt- 
ing such machinery and system as are most snited to the conditions of the country 
and to the genios of the people. 

IV. — The Party will formnlate a definite programme of organising and instruct- 
ing the electors of the Legislatures in the country. 

V. ^The Party will set up Nationalist candidates thronghont the country to 
contest and secure the seats in the Legislative Councils and Assembly at the forth- 
coming general elections on the following basis 

(a) They will, when they are elected, present on behalf of the conutry its 
legitimate demands as formulated by the Party, as soon the elections are over 
and ask for their acceptance and fulfilment, within a reasonable time, by the 
Government. 

(b) If the demands are not granted to the satisfaction of the party, occasion 
will titon arise for the elected members belonging to the Party to adopt a policy 
of uniform, continuons and consistent obstrnotion within the ConncUs with a view 
to make Government through the Councils impossible but before adoptiug such a 
policy the representatives of the Party in the Councils will, if necessary, itvengthen 
themselves by obtaining an express mandate of the electorates in this i^balf. 

(c) Detailed instructions in this behalf will be given by the Paity after the 
-elections are over. 

<d) In no case will any member of the Party a-^cept office. 

ANNEXURE B. 

Members’ Form of Undertaking. 

1 of 

being a member of the Bwarajya Party of the Indian National 

-Congress, do hereby offer myself as a candidate on behalf of the said party for 
election to the Legislative Assembly (or Council) from the Constituency of 

and declare that if my candidainre is approved by the General Council 

(or Provincial) Committee I shall faithfully follow the principles and policy of the 
Party as laid down in its Programme passed at Allahabad on the 22n(i Febrnary, 
11133. and shall strictly conform to all rules and directions which may have been, 
or may hereafter be, issued by the General or Provincial Gonncil of the Party or 
a Sub-Committee appointed by either of the said Conneilo regulating the conduct 
ot eleotions by members of the Party. I further agree that in case 1 am duly 
elected I shall faithfully observe all rales and carry ont ail instractions which 
may from time to time be issued by the General Gonncil for the gnidance of the 
elected members of the Legislative Assembly and the Provincial Legislative Connoil, 
and if at any time I feel unable to cany out such instructions I shall forthwith 
Jesign my seat and seek re-election if so advised. 
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The Elections and After. 

Following this general declaration of policy the Swarajists went 
forward to the polls at the Council Elections in November last. The whole 
country rang with their exultant battle ci-y, and their success, judging from 
the shoit time that they had since the Delhi compromise to free themselves 
from fear of an anti-Congress mandate, and organise themselves against 
the Moderate-official group on one side and the militant no-charigors who 
still bore a secret grudge against the N ehru-Dasitos on the other, was 
beyond all measure phenomenal. The elections broke the inertia of a year, 
and there was the birth of a new spirit in the country. Never before had 
there been such wide-spread and genuine enthusiasm among the educated 

classes. It seemed as if the mephetie influence that Bardoli had spelled 
over them was blown away, and success after success impollod the 
Swarajist enthusiasm to rise to a height which almost rivalled the l)est days 
of the N-C-O under Gandhi. The record of the last elections will bo 
found elsewhere. Ihit a controversy into which the Dasites wore led an<l 
which at one time threatened to s^ilit the part.y once more came after the 
elections. liOrd Lytton in Bengal called for Mr. Das on December 1 1th 

and asked him to form the Bengal Ministry. What happened in the inter- 
view is not known hut after consulting his party Mr. Das declined. On 
December 1 6th and 17th was held the famous Swarajist meeting at Calcutta 
which framed what is known as the Bengal l\ict, since then repudiated by 
the Congress and subjected to acrimonious criticisms in the nationalist press. 

The following .resolutions were passed at this Swarajya party conference; 

A. — H i n d u — M u • I i m Pact 

It is resolved that in order to establish real tonndation of Self •Government in th^s 
province it is necessary to bring about a pact between the Hindus aud the Mabomedaus 
of Bengal dealing with the rights of each community when the foundation of Self 
Government is secured. 

Be it resolved that : 

(a) Rbprbsbntation in Council 

Representation in the Bengal Legislative Council bv on the population basis with 
separate electorates subject to tuch adjustment as may be necessary by the All-India^ 
Hindu-Muslim Pact and by the Ebilaiat and the Congress. 

(b) Rbprebbntation in Local Bodibs 

Representation to local bodies to be in the proportion of 60 to 40* in every district — 
60 to the community which is in the majority, and 40 to thi minority Thus in a. 
district where the Mahomedaus are in majority they will get 60 per cent. Similarly 
where the Hindus are in majority they are to get 60 per cent, and the Muhomedana 
40 cent. The question as to whether there should be separate or mixed electorates 
IB postponed for the present to ascertain the views of both communities. 

* This may be further considered. 

(c) Oovbbnmbnt Posts 

55 per cent, of the Government posts should go to the Mahomedans to be worked 
oat in the following manner 

E'ixing of tests of different cla’ises ot appointments. The /.ahomedans satisfying 
t.be least test sbonld bs preferred till the abrve percentage is attained ; and after that 
■according to the proportion of 55 to 45 the former to the Mahomedans and the latter 
to the non-Mahomedans, subject to this that for the intervening years a small percentage 
of posts say 20 per cent, should go to the Hindus. 

(d) Religious Toleration 

(1) In not allowing any resolution or enaotment which affects the religion 
of any of the different communities witbont the consent of 75 per cent, of the elected 
members of that community. (2) In not allowing mn«<ic in procession before any motque. 

(3) In not interfering with cow-killing for religious sacritices. 
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(-1) In providing tlat no legislation or enactment in respect of cow-killing for 
food will be taken up in the Council. Endeavtur should be noade by members of both 
the communities rutside the Council to bring about an understanding between the 
communuics. (5) In providing that cow-killing should be carried on in such a 
manner as not to wound the rtligious feeling of the .'Hindus. (6) In providing for the 
formation every year of representative committees in every sub-division, of which 
half the members should be Mahomedans and half Hindus, each committee choosing its 
president from among tlu tnsi Ives with power to prevent or aibitratc upon any dispute 
bet-Aeen the Hindus and Mahomedans in accordance with provision hereinbefore stated. 

B. — Programme of the Party within the Council. 

That with reference to the work within the Council, be it resolved that the following 
steps should be taken in the following order. 

(1) To insist on the release of all political prisoncra. (2) To insist on the with- 
drawal of all repressive Jaws. 

(.8) To recommend to the Assembly for the repeal of all repressive legislation. 

(I) Formulation of national demands for the province, which should be at least 
of effective provincial responsible Government. {6) Vote of no-confidence on Ministers, 
it necessary, (fi) Reduction or refusal of salary to Ministers, if necessary. 

(7) All measures proposed by the Government to be rejected or postponed till 
the giant of the national demand. (8) If the Budget comes up before such grant it 
should be thrown out, unless in the meantime there is a change of sitnation which indicates 
an honest inclination on the part of Government to concede the demands, in which 
case the party will m^et to reconsider the situation. 

CJ) The party will act as a whole and the decision of the majority will be implicitly 
obeyed by all the members (lO) Every member will attend unless prevented by 
illurSB or very urgent considerations. 

(II) No Swarajist should accept office until the national demand is granted. 

Be it further resolvid that with regard to the work within the Cruuol the whole 
progiammc is subject to such revision or modification as the All-lnd'a Bwarajja- 
C’onnoil may think necessary. 

The Meeting at Cocanada 

Oil l)ocoTiil)(*r ISth a (Oiniiiuiii<|uo \va.s addressed by Mr. C. R. Das. 
the Ihusidciil ai d I’t, Motiliil Nehru, the General Secretary of the All* 
liidia Swaraj Taity to all elected members of the liCgislative Assemblx 

ai.d the IhoNiiicial Councils as follows: — 

“ Mec.tioj s to the. various legislatures in the country have been 

cf.mvletcd ai d it is time to explore the avenues for common under- 
?tanding among: all tlie nationalist momliors as to the general principle and 
ixilicy to be followed by them. I'hc Swarajist members are bound by 
teims of their uiulei takings to follow the instructions is8ue<l by the 
General (^oiiiuil of the Swarajya \iaity and a meeting; of that Council 
has been called at ('nooiiada dniiii#? tlio ('oiigress week to settle a line 
r.f action to be adopted Tiy the jiarty and also to foriiiulaty a Demand 
on behalf of India to bo ]irc.sonte<f to the British Government. It is 

expelled that all nationalist members of legislatures other than Swarajists 
will join the latter in that demand anJ also in other matters so far as 

they are found to be in conformity with their own views.’ 

Aecoidingly, the General Council of the party met at Cocanada on 
the 30tli and 31st Docembci-, ai;d passed the follow'ing- resolutions : — 
“Whereas the L’efonns introduced by the Government of India 
Ad, 1910, have repeatedly been pronounced by the Indian National 
(’ont^refcs and all shades of Indian jiuhlic uiiinion to be inadequate and 
unsatisfactory, and Wherejis tlio oveiits of the last three years, and the w'ork' 
ing of the l^egisliitures inaugurated under the said A<t during that period, 
have anqily justified the Tiidian public and shown beyond all doubt 
that the .saiil Legislatures are not oiilj* utterly powerless to protect the 
true ii.terrsis of the liidiaii people at.d secure to them the most cloinentaiy 
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rights of citizenship but are entirely unable to defend them from nationnl 
humiliation at homo and abroad, and 

“ Whereas the Swarajya Party of the Indian National Coi, gross by 
its programme aclopted in 1923 laid down cci-tain lines of political work 
including entry into the said Legislatures having for its immediate 
objective the secuiing of the right to frame a Constitution adopting 
such system and machinery as are most suited to the conditions of the 
country and to the genius of the i)Coplc, and 

“ Whereas in pursuance of the said programme the Swarajya Paity 
has succeeded in winning a substantial number of seats in the said 
I legislatures at the (General Election just concluded, 

“ This meeting of the General Council of the »Swarajya Party held 
at Cocanada on this, the 30th day of Dec. 192S, expresses its full agreement 
with the resolutions passed at the several sessions of the Indian National 
Congress to the effect that Ti-dia is fully fit for Swarajya and that 
there is no justification for witliolding it frfun the Indian pooiile any 
longci-, and this meeting <]cmands that stops }>e forthwith taken to 
establish full responsible Govt, in India, and this meeting is of opinion 
that with a view to ensure a pro])er atir.osphcie for the said purpose 
the following prclimii ary measures should be immediately adopted : — 

I. “ That the elected members of the Cauitral and Provincial Legisla- 
tures do immediately present a Demand to Govt, asking for : 

(a) Immodiite and unconditional release of Mahatma Gandhi. 

(b) The iiiimodiato and unconditional release of all other i)olitical 

prisoners convicted or under trial in India and of persons 
detained in India or foreign countries for political reasons. 

(c) Immediate suspension of the operation of all oppressive laws 

and orders passed thereunder, and 

(d) The immediate svimnioning of a Koiind Table Conference of 

reiuesentatives of whom one-third shall bo elected by the 
elected members of the Indian Legislative Assembly, one-third 
by the Indian National Congress, and one-third shall be 
i.oniiiiated by Government or elected by sueh otliei- eom 
inuiiities as Goveri.ment may desire. 

II. “This Conferenee will negotiate with Goveniinent with a view' to 
determine the piinciple of the (^institution for India which shall provirb^ 
inter-alia — 

(a) lor declaration of rights tin the lines (»f the resolution adopted 

by tin* Indian National Congress at Amritsar 111 1919, and 

(b) Foi' lull control of the Legislatures, Central and Provincial. 

in all matters of legislative administration, civil and military 
and finance and over the services, imperial and pioviiieial, as 
the case may be. 

The derision of the said Gonferonoe anived at as a result of the 
said nogotialious wull then be laid before a now Legislature elected on 
a wider franchise than at present, to be determined ]>y the said Round 
Table (\)nfei ence, and the said Legislature shall have power to frame 
a constitution for India on the basis of the said decisions and the 
Constitution so framed shall then lie presented to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to be accepted and embodied in a Statute. 

9 
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Fuither Reeoiutiont weie adopted next day as follows : — 

III. That the Executive Committee of the General Council of the Party 
with the addition of Messrs. M. K. Jayakar, V. Kamdas, and Dr. 
Moonjeo be emiwwcred to adopt such amendments to the Provisional 
J.)einand already published as are not inconsistent with the principles 

and policy of the Party. The said Committee is requested to attend 
the meeting of the elected members of the Legislatures at Lucknow 
on the i^th flaiiuaiy 1924 and to cany out the amendments aforesaid 

without any fuither reference to the General Council. 

That the Demands as finally settled at lAicknow, after lieing signed 
by as many elected members of the Legislative Assembly and the various 
1 Provincial Legislative Councils both present and absent from the Lucknow 
meeting as are willing to join in it, bo presented to the British Cabinet 
and the Government of India by registered post. That the Loader of 
the Party in the Assembly to be elected at the meeting in Lucknow 
will put a question at an early meeting of the Assembly asking the 
Goveinment what steps it proposes to tike on the said demand. 

GENFRAL INSTRUCTION FOR MEMBERS 

IV: The future action of the members of the T*arty in the Assembly 
and Provincial Councils will l)e regulated according to the following 
instructions. 

1. in the event of the Government accepting the principle of the 
<lonjajid or taking time to consider it, the l^eader of the Party in 
consultation with such other members of the Assembly as may be elected 
for the purpose shall put himself in communication with the Govern- 
ment and arrange all preliminaiies in regard to the various items con- 
stituting the said demand. Provided that no niodificatiou of any of the 
Sub-Clauses of Clause 1 shall l>c accepted without the sanction of 
the Executive Committoo of the (Teneral Council of the Party. IProvidcd 
further that the line of action to })o zidoptcd by the members of the 
Pai-ty in the Assembly and the Provincial Legislative Council before 
the accoptiinco of the demand })y the Government shall be regulated 
by such instruetioiis as the Executive Committee of the Genci-.d Council 
of the I’arty may issue in that behalf from time to time. 

In the event of the Government refusing to enteitain the said 
demand after agreeing to do so otlcriug terms which arc not accepted, 
it shall be the duty of the members of the Party to rosoit to a policy 
of uniform, continuous and consistent obstruction with a view to make 
(government through the Councils imuossible. Such obstruction should 
be offered (»n all occasions when the members of the Party by 
themselves or by joining any other party or group of members of 
the Assembly arc in a position to defeat the (jovernmont. <.)n other 
occjisions the mcinbers of the l*arty in the Assembly and the Legislative 
Councils of Bengal, United J Provinces, Central Iboviiicos and lk>mbay will 
take no part in the proceedings and the following instnictions will 
be followed ; — 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR OBSTRUCTION, ETC. 

1. The members of the party will accept no office in the gift of the 
Goveriiincnt with or without salai-y or other reinuneration. 
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2. No member of the Party shall agree to be on the panel of chair- 

men nominated by the President or to serve on any Select or Stand- 
ing Committee or Commission nor take part in the voting for the 
election of members to any Select or Standing Committee or Commission 
except when the formation of such Committee or Commission can be 
made impossible by a majority voting against every person proposed for 
election. 

3. Members are at liberty to exercise the right of interpellation with 
a view to elicit information. It is expected that questions will be so 
framed as not to contain or imply a request for the redress of any 
grievance. 

4. No member of the Party shall move any resolution or introduce 

a bill. Provided that it shall always be open to members of the Party 

to accept on such terms and conditions as are likely to promote the 
general policy of the Party an invitation from any other party or group 
of members to join the latter for the purpose of defeating the Govern- 
ment on any non-official motion 01 measure opposed by the Government 
or on any official motion or measure opposed by the inviting party 
or grouy) of members. Such invitation shall only be accepted when the 
members of the i)arty by themselves or with the inviting party or group 
of members form a majority of the Legislature concerned. 

6. When members of the party are voting on any motion all members 
of the Paiily shall bo bound to go into the same lobby. 

6. All demands for grants in the liOgislative Assembly shall be 
wholly opposed, thus ensuring the total rejection of the budget. 

7. All demands for grants in the Provincial Council shall also be 
opposed provided that it shall be open to nicmbcrs of the Party with the 
previous sanction of the Executive Committee of the General Council to 
abstain from voting on any demand for a grant if there are special reasons 
in any province for such abstention. 

8. All questions of doubt or difficulty not covered by these instruc- 
tions or rciiuiring the intorpretatfon of these insti uctions may, if necessar>', 
l)c referred to the Executive Committee of the General Council and the 
decision of that Committee on such questions shall ])o final. 

9. The members of the Party in the Provincial Legislative Councils 
will select a Leader and such other office-bearers as may bo necessary 
at an early date. 

10. As very few inembors of the Paity have been elected to the 
Legislative Councils of Madras and the Punjab and no combination with 
other parties or grou^js of members is likely to be effective, the Swarajist 
members of the said Legislative Councils will not tiike part in the proceed- 
ings and attend from time to time only with the object of preventing 
vacancies. 

11. These instructions do not apply to the Legisl tivo Council of 
Bihar and Orissa as no members of the Party as such wore sent up 
for election to that Council. It is expected that the Nationalist members 
of the haid Council will frame their own rules on the lines of these instruc- 
tions so far as possible. 

12. It is recommended that all Swar^dists and other Nationalist members 
shall attend the meeting of the Assembly and the Provincial Councils 
dressed in pure Khaddar. 
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THIi: SVVAKAJIST PAKTY 

The Lucknow Swarajiat Conference 

As cletnMcd at Cocoiiiwla a Coiifcreiioe of Swarajist and iion-Swarajist 
iiicm]»ers (d the legislative liodics in Ji.dia mot in the Rifah-i-am hall, 

Lucknu\v, on Jaimary 9th. to discuss the terms of the Demands to be 

presented to the Govt. Mr. (’. K. Das presided. The attendance was 
however very meagre, and contrary to expectations, there was not much 

of erithusiasm. Very few Council members from the distant provinces 

attended and even the members of the U. V. Council did not join whole- 
heailcdly. The icason was that }»y some mischance the letters inviting 
tlie membeis wore mystei-iously miscarned by the post. 

At the outset Pandit Motilal Nehru made a statement explaining the 
ol.jeci of the meeting and regrettinu that out of 600 invitations issued by 
him to the elected members of the Legislatures only very few attended and 
that therefore it was not proper to decide the (luestion of the doTnands finally 
at the meeting. H<»we\er, he said, the demands drafted weio such that 
nobody could have any objection to any of them. They, in his opinion, would 
meet the desire of the most loyalists of loyalists, of the most extre- 
mist of extremists, and even of the Oovenimcnt. He however asked 
the non-Swarajist members present n<»t to be affected in considering the 
diaft by the fact that it. was framed by the Swaraj paily, but to 
treat it only as a diait made by some one and then consider it. He 
also remarked that tlie decision of this confeicnce could not bo treated 
as final as a large number of mcm]»ers could not 1)0 present due to 
liojrrcccipt of invitations. He suggcstc<l that the demand might be 
eiiTulatod to the Council memhers and that another Conference of a few rci)jc- 
sentatives from every Council might he called at Delhi at the end of the 
month. This pH)posal was strongly ol.»jceted to by a mernbiM- of the Bihar 
Council .‘tnd by Mr, liamdas as it would lead to great diday. They maintained 
that the ultimate decision as to the form of the demands sliouhl lest 
with the Swarajists and not. with all sections of the elected members. 
But both Ml-. j)as and Pandit Nehru disagreed with this view and the 
few Nationalists that were there expressed the denire that members 
of their paity shouhl be given more time to think over the form that 

the demands should take. There was some diirerencc of opinion as to whether 
the Kxc»'ul.ive of the Swarajya I’aity had the final voice in the shaping 

4)f demards or whether tlie elected members should be given a free 

hard in sh!i]»iiig it. Ai'tej- some discussion on the night of the 9th and 
after! oon of the lOth it was fin-.illy n'solved by those w ho w’ere ]n-esent 
Il)a1. the (temai.d as drafted at Cocjinacla should be circulated to the 
elected members of the Legislatures in the rountry and tlnit another Con- 
ference of the elected members should he lield at Delhi at the end of 
t he nioiith ar.d t hat the dcmai d as finally ;ipi)n)vcd al the l)elhi meeting w'a.s 
to be presented by the members of the Assembly ai.d tliat signatures 
of the provincial members who might be willing to sign ;he demand might be 
siibseqiiejitly obtained. Tn view of the very informal nature of the 

(’oiifereiice aid the small attei.dance no formal resolnHo!:s were passed 
exee\»t deciding upon postpontiiig tlie. matter. 

THK PUNJAB AND MADRAS. 

This iiifnictuous Coiiferciiec was follow’cd })y a mooting of the Kxocutivo 
(Vimmittec of the General Council of the Swairaj paity with Mr. Das in the 
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chair. The Tuiijab Swarajist membei-s complained against liic unworkable 
nature of the instruction issued by the meeting held a;: Cocanada and 
said that on communal (piestions Jirising in the Punjab the Hiiidu Swanij” 
ists could not but vote with the other iliiidii members and that restraint 
placed upon them in such mattei-s could not be enforced. 

As regaids instruction No. 10 which reejuired the members not to 
tfike pait in the proceedings of the Council, it was strongly objected to by 
the Punjab and Madras members. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

With regard to the Central Provinces those present from that proviiico 
explained that the (4()veniment had placed at the fore-front of their 
])rogranime for the opening session those very important bills which w-ero 
all beneficial measures. The Land Settlement Hill which was iiiteiidod to 
prevent the ryot fi'orn being oveitaxed by e.veentivo action : the ])ill to 
prohibit opium smoking and the thiixl bill to improve the Klcmentary 
Education Act came on the fij*st day of the Council. I’lic people stood to 
gain a great deal if the Swarajist members of the (.'Ouncil would got thosi^ 
Hills through the Council in the fn)m in which they w^anted them. 
So they >vanted to have instructions from the paity as to whether 
they should reject even these Hills or whether they should allow them 
to pass in the Council. It was decided that the measures should be 
opposed in spite of their beneficial nature and that they should not bo 
allowed to pass in the C ouncil. 

The Kxecutive ( oinmittoc then passed tin* ithowiiig resolution. — 

Undvr tbe resulutiou 4 pasued by ttie General Ouuucil ai (Jocouada, leaving it to 
this Committee to i^bue inutructiuns to regnlute the action of the membera of the 
party in the Asacmbly and Provincial CouuciU b^iore the final acceptance or rejecti* 
on of the national demand, it id resolved that the ludtructioud contained in tbe uaid 
redolation will generally apply with thU eacepMoii that reaulationd conaiBtent with 
the principle of non-co-uperation may be moved lu the AHaembly and the Provin- 
cial Conneild on ucca^ioud when deteat of the Government ia fairly cenam. 

While deploring the action of certain Swarajibt members of Bladraa and the 
Punjab Couiiciis in permitiiug public criticism of inatruction No. lU isaued by the 
General Council without wa tiug tor the decision of the Executive (Juiiiuiitii'c on their 
reprebeuiaticn, it is explained that the said instruction in no way atiecta the general 
rule. Whenever Swarajist members of Provincial ('ouuciJs ran combine with other 
parties or gioups of raemb.:re to detoat Government, they are at liborly to do bo. 
In caste where bnccedsful obstrujiion is not p.<s^>ihlc or is very higlily improbable 
mstructiou No. Itl is a iieceasary corollary trom preceding inatructiona. It was 
designed to safeguard small minorities of Swarajists hiiuli as those in Madras and 
the Punjab ('ouncils from being led into mefiectivc cowbinatioua and futile opposi- 
tion ot Government. Pat on occasions when the dt;teat ot the Govt, is assured by such 
minorities joining with other parties, there is nothing to prevent them from doing so. 

The Delhi Conference 

After Luokijow the aetivitics of tbe Swiirajists weri* diroctc^d in their 
respective provincoH in their local couiicrils, and the iieneral Council of 
the Party concentrated itself at Delhi against the Legislative Assembly. 
Their work in the ptovincial Councils and the Assembly is detailed elso- 
whero ill the section on Council proceedings. At Delhi, after i.umeious 
informal coiifercncos, the joitit coirfcrorico of the Swar-ajist ai.d noir 
Swarajist mcnihers of the legislatiiiea was held on 3rd. Fcbniar'y at Kaisina 
with Mr. C. K Das in the chair*. 
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Thor© woro in all aliout eighty mombors present including the Right 
Honble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Lallubhai Samaldas, Mr. R. P. Karaiidikar, 
Lala Sukhbir Sinha, Mr. Vedamurthi, Raja liampal Singh, Syed Raja 
Ali. Dr. (janesh Prashad, Hakim Ajinal Khan, Lala Lajpat Rai and 
Moulana Abdul Kalam Azad. 

Pundit Motilal Nehru explained at the outset the circumstances which 
brought about the meeting. The National Demand as drafted at Coeanada 
and ((M. firmed at Lucknow had, ho said, received the support of fifty 
members the Legislative Assembly and two hundred persons belonging 
to various provincial Legislative Councils. This Conference was convened 
to consider the various items of the National Demand and the foiw 
and manner in which they should be presented. 

Mr. Ikiria. a M(»slem Member from the Punjab, observed that there was no 
iieccKsity for pressing the National Demand drafted by the Swaraj Party 
as there was already a motion by Mr. Rangachariar in the Legislative 
Assembly, but if the National Demand was to bo considered and presented 
to the Covernmont then he strongly urged adequate representation of 
Mahoinedan interests in constituting a Round Table Conference. 

Mr. Dumasia, on behalf of the Parsis, promised support in the Assembly 
lo all motions meant for the good of the people. He incidentally informed 
the meeting that his resolution in the Assembly for a Round Table Coir 
forenco to solve differences between the Government and Non-co-operators 
had been disallowed. 

Mr. Patel thought that they should consider if the best method of 
appromdiing the question of National Demand was to move a suitable 
ainendinont to Mr. Raiigachariar’s resolution in the Assembly. 

Mr, Jayakar pointed out that the first business before them was 
to a.®ceitain how many were agreed in asking for Dominion Status and 
then to proceed step by stop as to how to present the demand. 

Mr. .Hnnali asked the Conference to decide whether they were in 
favour of immediato responsible Government or responsible Government 
bv instalinoiits. 

'J’ho Right lioirblo Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, as a member of the Liberal 
party, opined that there was no obiectiou to the demand for Dominion Status. 
He was perfectly willing to agree that it was high time that a demand 
for full rcsiK)nsiblo Government should bo made, but if it was for full 
Responsible Government immediately then they must put otf for some 
time military, naval and foreign and iK)litical depaiisments because even 
with the boat will in the world the Govornmoiit could not make over these 
branches to i^opular control. 

President: — Suppose the details of the demand for full responsible 
Government are loft to bo decided by the Round Table Conference 1 

The Right Hon’blo Sastri : Thou 1 am perfectly agreeable. 

After fuitlicr discussion, the following resolution was arrived at : — 

“ This Conference is of opinion that the Government be asked to take 
steps immediately for the establishment of full resi)oiiBible Government 
in India.” 

Mr. Jinnah moved the resolution and Mr. Kolkar seconded it. 

Mr. Rangachariar in supporting the resclution said that his own 
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motion in the Legiilative Assembly expanded this and was more specific 
in character, namelyi revision of the Government of India Act for securing 
Dominion Status and provincial autonomy, but the question of form and 
means would be judged by the committee of the Kound Table Conference. 

The Eight Hon'ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri tentatively accepted the 
resolution subject to the qualifications and reservations which he would 
press if given an opportunity to do so in the Kound Table Conference 
or in the Committee. 

Lala Lajpat Rai thought that the resolution as moved by Mr. Jinnah 
was an expression of the opinion streiigthcning the motion of Mr. Kangachan'ar 
in the Assembly. 

. The resolution was put and carried. 

The Conference without discussion adopted the following resolution 
on the motion of the llon*blo K. F. Karai*dikar, seconded by Mr. 
Harchandrai Vishiiidas : — 

“ This Conference proposes that cither a Committco or a Kound Table 
Conference of imblic men leprcsenting various coinniunities and interests 
be appointed with a view to consider and rocoinmend measures for the 
purpose of establishing full responsible Government.” 

The Conference then adiourned till the next day. 

Meanwhile a commit! oe of the Assembly members consisting of three 
Swarajists namely Pundit Motilal Nehru, Mr. V. J. Patel and Mr. N. 
C. Kelkar and throe non-Swaiajiste, namely Mr. liangachariar, Sir 
Purshotaiiidas Thakurdas and Mr. M. A. .linnah had been sitting 
since the last night with a view to arriving at a united and common ainendinont 
to Mr. Kangachariar’s resolution icgarding the Dominion status. 

Next day, Feb. 4th. the Conference of the Members of the Logis- 
lature resumed sitting. Mr. C. li. Das presided. Attendance >vas thinner 
than before and among those absejit were Mr. Sastri, Sir Purshotaiudas 
Thakurdas and Mr. Ihiiigachariar. Two more resolutions were adopted, 
one expressing the opinion of the Conference that with a view to cusiire 
proper atmosphere, the following steps should be iinnicdiately adopted : 

“ lhat a demand should be immediately presented to the Government 
of India for (a) the immediate and unconditional release of Mr. Cbindhi, 
(b) the immodiatc and ui*coiiditioiial release of all other persons con- 
victed or under trial in India oi- detained in India on political grounds, 
and (c) the immediate s\ispcnsioii of repressive laws and the orders 
passed thereunder ponding the deli l>e rations of the Kound 1 able Conferonce.” 

The next resolution adoi)ted declared that the decisions ai*rived at by 
the Kound Table Confcronco should Iks placed before a newly elected 
Legislature for their approval and presentation to the Kritish Pailiamcnt 
to be embodied in a fStjitute. 

A speaker raised the point as to whether a new Assonibly would 
bo elected on the same basis as the existing Assembly . Mr. Das replied 
that it was for the C'Onference to decide all these points. The real 
4lucstion was to see whether there came a change of heart in the Govonnuoiit. 

The Conference next appointed a small Committco to socui’c signa- 
tures to the National Demand and forward it to the Government and 
supplement it later by more signatures from the Provinces as those 
wore obtained. 
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THE SWARAJIST PARTY 
The New Party Formation 

The identity of the Swarqjists in the Legislative Assembly merges at 
this point into a new ronlition of Swarajists-Indopcndents, later known as 
fhe now Nationalist party, a])ont w^hich a fuller account is given on p. 122. 
The main work of the Central Swarajists ends here with the formation 
of a new party of 72 Assenihly members, amongst w^hom were 48 Swarajists, 
pledg<dto act in coiieort. As to the work done by this now party in the 
Legislative Assembly, the following account was given by Pt. Motilal 

Nehru licfore a Ronibay audience on April 18th, last ; — 

A National demand in complete accordance with the Swarajiat programme 

was formulated and presented hy way of an amendment to a reBoIntion asking 
for the cBtablifihmcnt of full respoaBible Government in India. That amendment 

was carried by the overwhelming majority of 7i» to 48 (aee p. 145). We then waited for 
the response. It came at last, but turned ont to be highly unsatisfactory. All 
was now ready for the first attack, and it was delivered when the first four 
demands for grants ramc np for discussion. These , as you know, were rejected one 
after the other. They related to CustoniN, Income tax, Salt and Opium. The money 
demanded was to run these departments which raised revenue on these heads. The 
meaning of the refusal to grant money to run these departments, was that there 
would be no agency to release the revenue, and when it is borne in mind that it 
is the revenue from these four sources which supplied the sinews of war to the 

Government of India, it will be easily understood that the vote of the Assembly 

wan tantamount to paralysing the Government of India. That would of course be 
so, only if the Government of India were bound by the vote of the Assembly, 

which is not the case in this country. The actual result therefore was simply 

(his. From the Swaraj'nt point of view, the Government w'as driven to carry on 

by the exercise of its autocratic powers, and not by the vote of the Assembly, 
and from the point of view of other Nationalists, it was the most emphatic 

protest that could be lodged against the action of the Government. Both objects 
were thus fully achieved. Under the rules governing free representative institutions if 
applicable to this country the Government would have lain prostrate at the fet t 
of the Assembly. It was saved only by its autocratic powers. 

Tue Ciiivalbous Course. 

Now, I come to the second stage, which has been characterised us showiiig 
a grf-at weakness on our part ; I mean the attitude we took in relation to th«- 

remaining demands for grants. It was of course open to us to refuse them as wt* 

had done in the first four, but wo adopted a more chivalrous course. All the 
remaining grants put together could not suffice to run any considerable part of 
the machinery of the ad mi lustration, civil or military. The refusal of these grants 
would therefore have amounted to a mutiliation of the prostrate form which l»y 
btfore us without materially improving the position. We ref rained from this procon* 
of mutiliation and allowed our soldiers to play a more innocent game. Borne of 
them were anxious to show their rapacity tor dealing with the merits ot the 
den and s, and wo, allowed thtm to have their own way. Then came the final act 
in this drama or tragedy, whatever you may rail it, I mean the Finance Bill. At 
the call of the whips the soldiers rallied fresh and strong and fell into line again 
for the final attack wliich however w’as not del.vei. d till every precaution had been 
taken to cover a possible letreat in the event of some unexpected mishap. 'I Lis 
was done by putting in a number of amerriroents reducing the various no'v taxes 
proposed in the Bill, while the main attack was to be directed against the B-ll 
itself as a whole. The discussion of the amendments on the previous evening at 
our Party meeting put cur friends of the P’-s--- rff the scent, and they flasheii 
messages across the country and the seas, inft rni ng the world that the SwarajislM’ 
Attack on the Finance Bill was to take the form of amendments to rlauses. Many 
of the Swarajists tbemselves were unaware that the main attack was to be deli- 
vered against the Bill itself. They were made to march as it were under sealed 
orders. Early next morning at fi oTlnck Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya informed 
me of the readiness of the. Non-Swarai group of the Nationalist Party to take part 
In the main attack. Nothing could better please the Swarajist who were spoil- 
ing for a big fight. The rally was Bounded, and the Swarajists and Non-Swarajists 
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chrerfnllj anawered. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya led the attack by opposing 
the intrccfuction of the Finance Bill. He dealt with the subject thorongblj and 
with bia usual elcqnence. Sir Malcolm Hailey then made a frelle stand against 
Valaviyaji’a condemnation of the Government. This was followed by a short speech 
from me, and the next moment the Bill was thrown out by a majority. Thus 
ended the budget discussion but not the Finance Bill ; for it came back the next 
day with a Teccmmene'ation from the Vicerey to pass it with certain modihea- 
tieins. This was in effect a coma and which the Assembly was called upon to 
obey with a loaded piste 1 pointed at its head. The Government had taken steps 
to fill vacancies among its supporters and we bad the pleasure of seeing a vicc-Koy 
in the Assenibly Chamber, 1 mean the gentleman who was appoiiiieii iii place of 
Mr. E. C. Roy absent on defntation to England. When and how Mr. Hoy resigned 
his seat, whether by wire from Bombay or by wiriless trom mid-ocean, was not 
explained. These expedients hrw’everdid not fucretd. A faint muro ur of "Aye** 
was beard from the Treasury Benches fi.lluwed by the roar of *Not‘S* frem varuus 
other parts of the Assembly Chamber anei the Finance) Bill was finally laid to 
rest so far as the Assembly was conceruefl. 

Laudub Pauty and Labotth Govebnmbnt 
There are two charges laid at our door by Mrdciates. The first ip, that it is suicidal 
filly to estiange ** friends of India in England." There are in England, 1 admit, both 
true ard false friends ot India. 1 am only concerned with the toimer, and 1 can assure 
yru tlat there is not ore ameng them who wiuld he estiai.gcd iicm ns by e^ur 
standing upon our rights and tiyitg cm utmost to shake iff the chains that bind 
us. Ihe eecond cl arge is tlat we have not given the Labour Goveinraent a ibauce* 
I d( t y this charge also. Those who make it do not know what they arc talking 
about.’ Yen may take it tr<m me tlat the Labour Govcrnmeni’s only chance lies 
incur standing upright. We <uiiLot possibly strengthen them by lying low. There 
is only cne word in the English vrcabulary for a man who can hit back but 
docs rot do so. That is a word of aix IcttcTs beginning with C and tr.diig with 

D. I have it to ycu to find »ut that wdd. 1 have faith in the Labi nr Party, 

but I lave no faith in a Labi ur Goverrmint. As has been pointed tut, Labour 
is (>nly in Cfiico ard net in powir. It has to spak at one time with the voice 

of the Tory and at another with the voice ot the Libeial, whichevtr Party it 

wislies tu be supported by. We have hraid Mr. MiicDonalo’s ihiiat to us when be 
was abiut to sntrr C'filce. Tie laid that the labiur Givirnmiiit would not be 
rovMd dcwii by the Swarajists. In tlat threat 1 don’t hi ar the voice of 
Mr. MaoDcnald the Liadir of the Labour Party. it is cUaily that ot a Tory 
with Tut a faint note ol Liberalism on it. Where 1 can rasily recognise the 
T.abcur Lra<’cr is in the letter wbioh be wrote in April LUb ; — 

" W’hatever foim the Government machineiy might take, two things must be 
granted. In the first place the Vicorry's ('i uncii must be of the nature of a 
cabiret and must be responsible to the repii seniative authoritii s. In the second place 
liiPa must, have control o\or hir own finaneos. 1 hofc that broad-minded wisdom 
is to assist both of us to arrive at a happy conclusion,’' 

1 can only repeat the hn(c which 1 expressed in the Assembly that this 

broad-minded wisdom wouU bir brought to boar upon the demaud presei.ted by us. 
As to our action nnauwhilo, in the worca of Abraham Lincoln, 1 said: “With malice 
towards none, with charity for all, with firmness in the right as God gives us to 
see the right, we strive in to finish the work we are m." 1 cannot believe that 

Labour has gone back upon its principles so soon alter entering upon office. The 
rial mind of Labour is not to b'* gatberod from ifiicial pronouncements of members 
of the Cabinet, but from the accredited organs of the party. The "Daily Herald’* 
and the “New Leader’’ have both supported our claim to the full. If we wish to 
profit by their support, we can only deserve it by behaving like men. 

We have done little. Put what is that little ? On this soiemn occasion of the 
anniversary of the Jalliauwalla, 1 put it to you in all humility, whether we have not 
created a crisis such as the Governmint has never bien confronted with before. 
We have not shed a drop of blood. We have not crawhd on our bellies. We have 
stood erect as men in asserting our birth-right. We have made a brave show of 
kbadder in the citadel of the bureaucracy. We have planttd the National flag 

in the heart of the Council Chamber. We have driven the Government to cast 

eff its mask of governing through the representatives of the people, and have 
compelled it to carry on the administration by its own autocratic powers. 

10 
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111 contrast lo these activities of the Swarajists, the M<Klorates 
or laheials hehl a eonierenee of their own under the auspices 
of the Ijesantite National Convention inaujiu rated last year at .f)elhi. 
The second session of this National Conference, eoniineneed its sitting; 
on Fell. *J2iid at J)elhi, under the presidency of Sir Tej Ilahadui- Saiuu. 
Amon^ those ]uesent weni J)r. Annie liesant, the (Minvener, tlie lU. lion. 
Srinivasa Sasiri, Sir Sivaswaini Iyer, Sir VuishtA-taindas 'J hahuiilas. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malax iy;i., Mr. Karandikar, Sir I)cvaprasad Sarh.idhikari, Messrs 
Khapaide, Natesaii, Vedainurti, l>ewan Ilahailur M. h’aniachandra L*ao, 
J)r. (h)ur, Venkat.ipatti Kaju, l\*aina lycoiLar, Pelxi, l.oliakaie, Kalaruddiii 
Ahmed, K. C. Neo.iiy, Moulvi Ahdul Kasim, K. K. Cliandra, S. N. Singh, 
Pepin Chandra l*al, Slajor jMahomed Akliar Khan, W. S. .1. Wilson, Pady 
Fmily Lutyens aiul others of llie Model ate party. 

Sir 'LPd PAlJAPUrt SAI'KU, in opmiing the proceedings, said tliat in 
one word the o)»ie(;t of tlie C/onfercnce was to hring ahout an altera- 
tion or amendment in the constitution of the country and of the (lov- 
ernmeiit; which xvould satisfy the as]»irations of Indians. At the present 
moment there wme some who ]>inmal their faith on a Kound 'Jahle 
Confereneis othms in an ollicial committee and still others, like himself, 
who thought that a L’oyal (yoiiimission would prohahly solve the ditli- 
I'ulty, whatever he the agency ereat(.‘d. Those who believed in constp 
tutioiial advance fr^It. that they ought to have a voiia* in the deteiini- 
nation of the futuie of India. Om* of the functions of this Conference 
was to focus public opinion on llic scheme they would j>rc|»are. '1 hero 
was nothing inconsistent lietxveen the idea of a convention such as had 
b(‘en suggested by this Conference since last year and th(‘ appointment of 
a Itoyal ('ommission. Put if this Coiiferenc(‘ succeeded in focussing public 
o])inion and pre]»aring a scheim*, it would not be d(*rogatoiy to theii' 
IKisition nor xvould it lead to any harm if tiny placi'd their sehemo 

for examination by the L’oxal Commission. They must dissemiiate in 
Fnglai d corieirt ideas about the aims and objects of Indians, because the 
ignorai.ie of the haiglish ]»eople in matters Indian was simply appalling. 

( 'Oiitinuiiig he said : - ‘ AVhile it may be urged liy some of us, and 
it b:is been uiged, that we do not care as to xvhat the Ln{.lish opinion 
in rega-id to Indian matters is, sjjcaking for myself, gentlcmim, 1 xvish 

it could be so. Put, foitunately or unfoil-unately, xve do not lliid oui- 
selves in that losition, and xvhatever may be the conclusion urrix'ed at 
in this body or in any oilier body here, so long as oiu- progress is to 

he on eoiistitiitional lines, I d<i not think that xve can ignoi-e the oxis- 

tence of tlie body called Parliament, and tif the oiunion called Knglish 
opinion. It. seems to me, therefore, that we have got to educate the 
pulilic ()]»inion on sound lines in Liiglaiid. 

They must make oainost appeals Ik) a class of Pritish pupailat.iou 
xvho wcie by no means a negligible factor in Pritish politics, it might 
be that they have to send an influential deputation to Kngland, and 
Sir Tei Bahadur Sapru believed tbat Ihcie xvas no more urgent occasion 
for it than the jiiTsont. 

There was already a band of workers under the leadership of the Lady 
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Emily Lutyoiis who wore* cxnallMii work in dissoininatin^jr correct 

opinion about. India and in pushin*; forward any soInmiRs (hoy might 
evolve here. 

Dr. ANNIE llESANT ]»ri‘suit.!'d the report for th^ hist ye ar. She ex- 
jdainod the work done in India and the propoganda abroad, and ])ointed out 
that participation in the National Conference was not inconsistent with the 
pledge to different political parties. As for* a Convention, she said that the 
British pco]rle avci c veiy fond of pr ecedents. 'J he pree<‘flei t of South 
Africa, and other Dominions was hcl]»Tul to India to proceed by the method of 
Conveirtion. She said that about 120 to 150 Triembeis of the various 

legislatiii’cs had taken the pledge of the National Conference, ai'd she 
.suggested that they might meet in a (^)nvention in the thiirl week 
of Ajail next. In the Assembly this Convention should divide into 
sidrCommittoes on various srd>iec.ts and pi'cp.ir-e a scheme brr a]»pioval 
by the coirvention. Sln^ was irr favour of a new constitution r'athei- 
than the mere amend merit of the (Jovernment of India Act. Hrrwever, 
that could be decided upon latrn- on. This seheine shouM be road,\ 
for ])iesontation to the Koyal Commission and tire Thitish Parliament. 
She believed that the National Confer*ence provided the bc.st ])lat 
foi'in to all constitulioiiali.sts who believed in making the utmost use 
of the pre.scnt Act aial rart merely to destroy it. Slio said that .soiu'! 
other peoirle wei'c als<» trying to consider the ijiie.stion of a constitu’ 
tion. She ho])cd that wluni those ])eo]il<^ ]u-e]iared tlieii* own pi‘()i>osals 

and the scheme w^as dia,fted by the Na.tional con\eiition. these eould Ire 
examined together- with a. view to find a common ground. 

Mr. SKINTVASA SAS'I'IM. in recommending th(‘ adoption of Mrs. 
Be.salrt.^s Kepoi-t, made an irriporiarit obser-vation legai-dirrg the 
irational rlomatid in the A.s.sembly and the Govl. reply ihci-to. 

He Slid : V^u have .seen how the gr-eat attemi>t math* in the As.sombly 
during the last few- w(‘eks to put forward a Nathmal Demand had 
Imeit mot. The (Tovmriniont have given an arrswer whieh 1 do trot 

think it is unfair- to ehai*aetei-ise as almost non pO'Xumuf!. It has 

caused gi-ave dissatisfaction in most irolitical crrcles in India. Of course, 

I leave out the Eur-oiieari eir-oles who have their- own way of lookittg 

ill things, but their way of lookrrrg at tlrirrgs is very di'feieut from oui\s. 
Now', from the Iridratr iroint. of view-, the answer- givorr by the 

Govor-rtmorit is utter-b' utisatisfact.ory, and, I should siy, even unsympa- 

thetic. Coitsidoi’irtg that we have a Labor- Oovcrtrmenl , it must be at 
the bottom of this answer. It is impossible t(» eoneeive. that an arrswer 

of that eharactei- has ln^en given to a s.uious d.uiiand made by the 
Assembly ivithcut tlr * knowledge and without th' (um.serrt of the 

Labor Party now irr powi i*. The Round Table Corifor-t^rr(;e is not for 

the moment to be thouglit of, for the (Tovernment i.s not likely to 

appoirrt orre after- the arrswer they have given. 

'Of course, wi^ have hop-Js that Lor-d Olivier-, whmi he siroaks next 
week, may make art iinpr-ovomont on the i>i-esent situation ; we hope 
he will, but we ai-e not .iustified in assumirrg th it he will. Let us 

suppose, however*, that it left us where we are, and did rrot improve 
the situation, in tha! ease wo have to take irrto aeeourit those cii’cum- 

stancos, when the Round Table Corrferoiree is rrot to be appointed, 
arrd a Royal Commissiorr such as somi people desir-o i.s not t<^ be 
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thought of citln'r, hy iiiy hypothesis that the Labor (lovornrnont is 
})ohirul the non pu^sumus ajiswer of the Government of India. If wo 
have neitlnn- a Round Table Conference nor a Royal Commission in 
the iniiiiediate future, then, are we to suspeiuf our Self-Go verjimont 
movoniejit in this country ? We have to take it up in right eai nest, and 
push on the only idea jjow in possession of the field, the idea of this 
National Convention. I need not describe it at great length, Imt you 
know it is based on the present situation. It is to be relegated to the will 
of the eleet.oiate, and it is to be takeirup by the Legislatures now function- 
ing in India. The Legislatures functioning in India are working u dor 
the A(.t and Itulos whicli give to Rreshloiits and to Govcn.ors and Viceioy 
so much powei- tliat if they please they can picvent Legislatures as such 
taking to this <iuestion in right legal form ; ai.d now it is no longer a 
case of doubt. It is a certainty. Tliat power will 1)0 used to prevent the 
Logislatuie tiom acting as a whoh* in right constitutional fuJ‘m. We have, 
therefore, lo tnke it up as a purely noirollieial Imlian movement and it 
is desired, according to the fundamental idea of the Convention, that 
the iioirofhcial members of the various Legislative Councils should form 
themselves in a largo and i«)werful organisation and, with other inHuential 
people in the country who may be outside the Legislatures, to form a 
bulk oi progressive polilieians in the country. It is this sele(:t(‘<l body, 
lejnesentative of the varied opinion in the country for the )»uiT)ose of 
fniming a Constitution, which will give to India full Kcsponsible Govcni- 
moiit that wa seek, omitting, as Dr. Rcsaitt hsis already pointed out, 
the gloat Jk‘]iaitii.(Mit of the Defence of the country and the other gioat 
J^cpai tmeiit-s of Foreign and l^olitical Relations. 

Now 1 believe that a Constitution so framed should still be submit- 
ted to the pulh’o opinion in the (ouutry afterwards, and probably be 
made a subject of discussion throughout the country, t\Mpooially by the 
Legislatures who may have been elected. When that ( institution Ls 
taken to hjigland, it. vill in my judginc'nt command the respiH:tful hear- 
ing and attention vhii;h a (‘onstilutioii framed otherwise is not likely 
.to dc', and we c'.an persuade people in Kiigland that if we do not come 
to them with the tfnprimutur aid (ountoiiancc of the (Jovemmei.t of the 
countiy, it is not oui- fault at all but is the fault of the impcriect Consti- 
tution, and it is the fault of the narrow-minded policy mlopted by those 
wlio happen to liold ]»ower for the tinie being. W’c have done the 
most (onstilutional, the most open and the most authoritative thing open 
to us. Of that 1 think it would he easy lor us lo convince the icasun- 
ablo ivait of Ihitish public. Now that, in substance, is the idea, with 
lierhaps a few alterations that may have to bo made underlying this 
Convention, and it is with that view’ that Dr. llesaitt and her collea- 
gues ill this matroi- have liceii proceeding.' 

The ('oiifereiiee then a]ipoij.ted a comii ittce to draft resolutions on 
the subjects of Royal (’ommissioii aid oi sending a deputation to 
England. Ihe ccminitteo consisted of the Right Hon’blo Srinivasa Sastri, 
Mr. R (•. Tab Dr. Gour, Munshi Iswar ►Saraii, Mr. G. A. Natcsaii 
Mr. Veijkati>athi Raju, Sir I)e^aluasad Saibadhikaii, Dr. Annie Besant, 
Mr. H. N. Dutt aid Mr. }^hi\a Rao (Secietaiy). Office-bearers were 
then appointed with Mis. Besant as the General Secretary, »Sir Tcj 
Bahadur as the Piesident and Mr. Fastri as the Vite-Piesident. 
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Next day, February 23i*d, the National Conference re-asscmblod to 
consider the draft resolutions. Mr. SASTKI moved the fiist lesolution ; 

Mil. SA STRIPS RESOLUTION 

“ That this Conference, having rcirard to the keen and widespread 
<lesiro in the country for immediate revision of the Government of India 
Act so as to secure full lesponsibility of the Exec\itive to the Legisla* 
ture in both the I'roviiicial and the Central (Governments, regrets the 
attitude oi the Govei’innent in this matter and urges that Ilis Majesty's 
Government should lose no time in appointing a Commission fully re* 
l)resenting all shades of opinion and interests in India so that immediate 
measures may bo taken for the establishment of full i‘osi)onsiblo govcrji* 
jiient ill the provinc'-cs and the transference of all dci>artments at present 
administered by the Govcrnor-GcnoraHn-Council to a Cabinet responsible 
to the elected Jje;^islatuir. except P'oreign Atfairs including relations with 
the Indian States and i\u) Defence of the eountiy, suitable provision 
being made to place the lattei* department under the control of the 
Indian 1 4egislaturti as early as is practicable.” 

Mr. SASTEI said that tlic vote in the Assembly was indicative ot 
the fact that all shades of non-official opinion in that J louse, both 
advanced and fairly Conservative, stood united in their demand. The 
only notable perstms who vot^d against I'andit Motilal Nehru's res»>- 
lution were Sir 1\ S. Sivaswaniy Iyer and Mr. Samarth. lie did not 
know the attitude of Mr. Samaiih who had i:ot sioken but h(^ knew 
that Sir Sivaswamy’s speech showed that he voted not against the 
<lomand but against the particular nusthod. Even those repr(‘sentatives of 
communal interests who stiuck notes of dissent did so not because they 
were opposed to the establishment ol responsible government, but bec.aiise 
they wanted a guarantee of the acliustnient of their sjiecial interests 

which could now be devised. He was sure that this was the attitude of 
the bulk of the Mahomedans, iioirBrahmins and the Doiircssed classes. 

He said that in regretting the attitude adopted by the Government 
they could not blame any particular Government in India or in England 
because both were rcsiionsiblo for the position taken up by Sir Malcolm 

Hailey in his injudicious speech. He hoyicd that after the interval that 
had elapsed. Lord Olivier would make a departure on the 26th favour- 
able to their claim and they hoiicd to cable the resolution to I^ord 
Olivier to be in his yiossession before he spoke, on the 26th. 

Mr. Sastri next proceeded to justify why a Koyal ( ommission 
had boon preferred as the agency of iiuiuiry. He .said that a Koyal 
Commission was a thing understood by the British people and would 
show that they were not making a violent departure from the agency 
set up in the Government of India Act. Moreover a Commission would 
bo able to sift the evidence of all interests and communities and, as it 
would have outsiders on it, it would insinre confidence among special 

communities and interests. A non-official body having no authority to 

summon witnesses and however good its personnel would not bo accept- 
ed by all interests in the country and countoi-movemonts might be set 
up against it. A Koyal Commission was a better machinery to adjudi- 
cate the conflicting interests. He further pointed out that the appoint- 
ment of a Koyal Commission did not involve giving up the principle of 
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sr]t’-flotoriniii!i1iMM thoro ooiilfl sHIl a r’onvciition or a Roniid 

Tal»lo C'onfcroiM 0 aiid wlintevcr crmcliisioMs thoy arrivod af would simplify 
Iho task of tlif* C’oDiinissioii. TK* boliovod that tho Commission's coj rlii- 
sion should j:ivo satisfaction, lait if the rc])o]i of the Commission failed 
U, fiivo thnin satisfaHioii they conhl take up the matter themselves in 
the Nati(»iial Convent ifui. 

Continuing, Mr. Sastri m(‘ntioned that although Mr. Itanfraehaiiar ai:d 
f»theis h;nl made it clear in t heir s]»eeehes that they wanted to exclude the 
Aimy and Foiei,L;n aid Political ndatinns, Sir Malcolm Hailey rej)eatedly 

if^noied these assurances in his reply, possibly because the resolution 
di<l rot espeeially exclude those <h‘paitments. Hence his resolution ex- 

cluded them to remove any doubt. He said that Mr. lhin.^achai iai- 
was al'out to n)o^e an amendinent in the bum of an addition to uriic 
.«;pecilically tlie Indianisat ion of the Army aiifl t(» make it clear that 
tlie Aimy shoukl not Ir* alto.uetlier t“x« hided frrim tin* lc;;islatui‘<v 
He wholc-heaitedly a;^reed with the amendment. 

Mr. L‘ANfJA(TJAliTAP moved an aanendment by way of an addendum 
t«» the resolution. 'Fhe aihlenduni reails : “Such provi.sion includes step.-, 
to be taken, in the meanwhile, to brin;: the subjects of the Ji.dianisa- 

tion of the Aimy, the Teriitoiial aid Auxiliary luuees moie ui;(h*r the 
intbieiK.e of the (entral TiC.^iislatuie. In movinj;' the addith)n of these, 
woids to the ies<‘lutioi', ATr. b*ar^a.< hat iar said that th(*re was lu 

necessity for justif\inu his suppoit to the resolution for the a ppointnu'iii 
of a Iioyal T’ornmission. ''Ilie liesoliition did I'ot exclude the idea of 
a. Pound Table Conference aril a CoNVKNTlON, and a Poyal (’ommis- 
.sioii could .iro haid in hand with a I’oiii d Table Conforonee, or with 

a (V)NVKNTrON. It was ra, tiler a remarkable featme of the tiim* that 
li dial's, who had In'cn advocating till HH9 a]>pointment of a Poyal 

(Commission for every ill. oppi'sed i.ow' the idea, of a Poyal C’ommission. 
No doubt this feeliu^^ w’as \»artly due to the t)roeeedinj?s of the l.ee 

Commissioii, but Ir.diaiis slunihl r.(>t b«* gui<le<l by one such. For inslai.<’e 
the ste]'s whidi the (lovernment had taken to carry out tho resolutioi 
«»f Sii- Sivaswami Iyer were ui. satisfactory, and if there was no Indian 
to influence the (dur.se (»f action, the ]M'Ocess w'ould be slow'c'r and more 
tedious. \Vha,t he wanted, thend’orc, was that an Indian Ministei' should 
be a.sso(iated with the ('’onimaiider-iirf 1iief, to be in charge of tin 
three subjects mentioned in the aiiu'iidmeiit and to be answerable t(/ 
tin- TiCtiislature for them. 

Mk. C. A. NATICSAN moved the •i]»]>ointmont of a do])utation to 
wank for the fuithera.nee of the objeets mentioned in the resolution 
asking for a ln’oy.d C\>mmission, the deputation to eonsi.st of Sir Tej 

Palnidur Sapru, Mr. Sastri, Dr. Annie Pcsaiit and some others who 
would be aiiiKiiiited later, lie .sjiid Unit Sir Maleolni Hailey in tiyiri^ 
to simw that the Piberals and the Sw^ai-aii^ts had difforout ends in view 
had misrepresenterf the losition. There w'oro fundamental difTerenees 
between the Swaiajists and the labeials in other direetion.s but on the 
<iuestion of demand for the introduction of res]K)nsiblo Covornmeut there 
wa.s absolutely no difTerenees of opinion between them. 

If the (h)veriimeiit of India thought that there w^as diffci'onee, it 
must be enni]detoly out of touch with tho iieople or incapable of 
reading tho re:il ]>ulse of the nation. He hoped Lord Reading would 
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uiulerstiii cl the spiiit of rncMi like' Lord Miiito and Lord Chelmsford 
and asree to a Commissioii. ife believed the deputation woulcl do valuable 
service in .«:ctting su[)p(>it in Kiigland. 

The resolution \vjjs carriecl and also the following resolution moved 
by J)r. Aiiiiie Hesaiil : 

“That lh(^ (‘oiiventicm shall niec*t for its first session on April 21st 
and 22iid and such othci' days as may )»o necessary at Allahabad. * 

SIK TIM IJAMADUL SAPKL in bringing the session to a (dose, 
^poke at length on lh(‘ (h'bate in the Assembly and dealt with the 
\K)ints put forwaid l»y the (lovernmcuit. He said that the conditions 
eiiunuualed by tlu‘ Ilona* Meinbcu* as regarding the. advance provided 
th(‘ bed argunu'i.t for a,ppointing a. L’oyal ( ‘onnuissioii or a Itoinid Table 
Conference with a \iew to find a solution for them. Thc' debate in 
the Assembly had left him sad, becau.se it was devoted more iO socuiv 
dialectic \i(^toiy o\er the* other than to treat the tiiiestion .seriously. 

As to ^\hetln‘^ the (ha laraiatioii of August 20tln 1917, ]Tomised 
Donn'nion Status or Ih'sponsilih* Gov(‘rnment, he hoped, for the good 
name* ai.d icpnta.tion of tin* (loverument here and the Government i;i 
Kngland, tha.t then* was no such .seiiousness Ix-hind th(^ (h'liuition of 
that (diaracter ( Applause As for the dehate, it sliowial tlie remarkable, 
fact tliat th(‘ Liberals and Swa.rajists stood logc'lln'r in respect of lines 
for Constitutional Advance, namely, that only ilie. Artny and l^’oiadgii 
and Voliticjal Ttesolutioiis were to be extdiuhal. As to the phsi that 
the Keforms must be work(‘d for ten yc'ars Jic said that tin* inovision of 
the Govemmeiit of India A<‘t did md e.\(dud(‘ the ai>]M>iiitiiM‘nt of a 
Itoyal Commission earlier, and he ehalleiiged any other legal interpreda- 
tioii, and referred to Mr. Montagu’s reply ti, Col. Wedgwood in the 
Hou.se of Commons in justilicMtion of an ('arlier ai)i>()intment of n 
C'ommissioii if t'oiiditioiis warrant t'd it. He did not belong to the party 
who thought that the Govtunment of India Ad. was a mere CiMiiouflage: 

at the same time the fad ivmaiiK'd that a bulk of the )»eo]>le in the 
('ouiitry did not accept it. and this fa(;t could not. Ik' ignored : the i (‘sult 
was that .since the intiodvuTion of llie Keforms, activities have been 
directed to destructive rather than constnudive channels ojily in this 
country. Kc^garding the working of tin* present (/oirstitution, he said 
that some Ministers had been m;\kiiig very uiiccnufortabh* speecMiCs about 
the v.oikiiig of Diaiohy Apart from that, so far as the (Vuitral Gov- 
eri.mcnt was eonei'iiied, there was no getting away from the fad that 
an irremovable Lxeeutivc face to face with an oveihi‘lniing imyority of 
non-ofii(dals could i.oi continue, and the Government uiMh'i- such eircum.s- 
taiices could not hiiiig forward measures with any courage b(M;ause of 

th(? ahseiise of aiiy paiiy t(> hill back ni)Oii. He was in favour of 
finding a formula to get over the ixunmunal diffieidties, and whatevei- 
agreement was anixod at to embody it in a statute. As for the (juestion 
of defence, the sche-me of the Tiidiaiiisation sanctioned by the Govoiir 
ment w'ould mean w^aiting for some centuries (Laughtci). He hoped, 
therefore, that, the Conference or a Commission would lay dowui a 
course which would ejuiblo Indians, in a rcsonahle coui'sc of time, to 
ac(iuiro the control of the Army when sufficient supply of Indian 

Otticors was available. Thercfoie by postponing the appointinei.t 01 the 

Commission they were not solving the (juestifjii oi seli-defci ce, but 
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(lelayiri^i it. Coi.tiiiuiiifr, Iio roforrcd to tho appointincnt of the Lee 
Commission. lie said that tlio iiiercasiiig assoeiation of Indians and 
e.sl!d)lishmc]tt of Rcsponsihlo Governmoi.t stood togcthcis and l)y appoint- 
ing the TiOo Commission witJiout at the same time examining rpiestion 

of the CVmstitntional advance, they ha<l ]>reiu<liecd the canse of the 
advance. Sir Malrulm Hailey had asked that Services would like to 
krrnv where they stood. His reply was that the people of li.dia 

w(;ul(l like to know where they st<iod with regard to the Services. 

Ilefore the Rofoims, the Services were the enstodiai.s oi' all power, and 
<‘\en undei- the Refoims they i*ossessed largo ]»oweis. Indians waiitcd 
the Sei vices to approximates to the position of the Services in Knglai.d, 

aid the wholes question should hav(‘ heoii examined together hy a Royal 
(\ iiimission. As it. was, he was afiaid the liOe Commission’s Ifepoit 

migJit ]>ieiudico tlie eaiise f»f tin* Coiistitiitioi al ailvance. Hi‘, howevej-, 

a.-Miied tin* Scmiccs cf (lur rea.din<‘ss to meet tlieir legitimate pricvaiiees. 
1 he Chiven.niei.t of India must have received tlieii- orders from the 

Tlniiie Govei 1 niei I . li.deefl, tin* Honn* .Meniher had said that that was so. 
lie realised lliai the Junior R;iity Inul not hccui in office^ too long aid 

tliat. it had still to lind its legs to ^tand on. He, t'oi* one, did not 

take the piesent jmsition ;is letlectii g tlie Lohrr Raity’s i onsideied, 
.'•ettled and tlnal (ka ision, ai rl from the ol»s(‘r Nations ol INTi*. Ramsay 

Maidonahi ami ^Ir. 'rreNelyan to .^lion their real views about India, 

he was .«ii]e that ruder snr-li eircum. stances it would he suicidal to 
adopt any tn(ti< s in India w liicli might make the position c.f the Lalxu- 
Raity nwue difliult in fiitnie, so far as India, N\as ( uncisriied (Heai. 
liear). he difliii-lties niiglit not l>e iii.deistood hy those who had not 

luld <»fV!(e (I .uNighti'i). Lahoi must lot. theieioio, 1 c* liustled. Labor 
was pledged to giant India lt'-(h)Vi‘i i nuu.t, aid i ow' that I al or was 

in power, it was in a prsilion to deliver the goi, ds. 'J hey must n(*! 

theiehnc n.alo* i1s task diili<\,lt. at. tin* .snue. time they must loi sider 
t!;e exist! VM* ot stroiej ai.<l \a)weifi’l inlen^sts woiking a.gaii si li dia. 

National Convention Established 

'I’Jie NalioJ'al (\tn\enlion was esta,hlished at Alhihahad on the 22i'd 
A]uil lk‘J1. 'liner proliniinary meetings were held foj* iniormal dis- 

I iissiim arraiigii g the order of husiness. Kveryone present tu(»k the 
i’lcdgc outlining tlu’ essentials of the ('onstitution for rstahlishing in 
Ij dia. Hominion RuN- oi' Swaraj, ihiis pLua’ngv her in tlie position of a 

Frei' Nation wiiliin llio (Niniiiioiiweallh, as defined hy the Congress 

losolut i«in of ItMI. 'Ihe CoiiNeiition im*mlMis numhered24l, iiu hiding ttn* 
(■Jeiienil Coui'.iil of the Natituial Home Ruh* League. JCveiy oigai isiql 

hody working for Home liulc is includi-d in it. - Liliei'ils. National 

Ih-nio Ruh’is, Swarajists and Independents arc all hound liy one eomnion 
]»le(lg(‘. On 22i.(l April look place the foiuial moiiting fuller aceount 
ol NNliieh is reserved foj- tin* next i.«suo of this (.Juf»'>tGrly. 
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Memorandum to the Prime Minister. 

Eaily in the year the British Auxiliary of Mrs. Besant's 
National Conference sent out a question to Labour and Liberal 
candidates to the last General Election in England asking them if 
they would support in parliament, if elected, the issue of a Royal 
Commission to India to explore the Act of 1919 for accelerating 
the Reforms. 150 M. P's pledged to support the proposal. The 
following memorandum was accordingly sent to the Prime Minister 
by the British Auxiliary of the Indian National Conference on 
8th February 1924 soon after Labour came into office. 

Sir. — Tho signatories to this Memorandum are the Executive officers 

of the British Auxiliary of the Indian National ('onferenco, and the 

Memorandum is presented on behalf of tho members of the O'-ganisatioii. 

2. Tho Indian National Coufoi-onco is an organisation which was 
formed at Raisina, Delhi, on February 12, 1923 ; it is composed of 

members of tho Indian Logislat\iro and representatives fiom Political 
Associations who are in favour of working tho Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. 

3- Tho olfloct of tho Organisation is to secure the recognition of the 
right of India to bo an equal partner in tho Commonwealth of free 

Nations united by tho Crown of H. M. George V. and it seeks to estab- 

lish this right as speedily as pos.sibIe by Parliamentary means. 

4. Tho declarations of tho Labor Party in L^ibor and the Social Ord-r 
(1918): “with regard to that great Commonwealth of all races, all colors, 
all religions and all degrees of civilisation that we call tho British Empire, 
the LalK)r Party stands for its miintoiianco and its progressive develop- 
ment oil the lines of Local Autonomy and TIomo Rule’ all round ; the 
fullest respect for the rights of each people, whatsoever its color, to all 
the Democratic Self-Government of which it is capable, and to the 
proceeds of its own toil upon tho resources of its own territorisl home ; 
and the closest ix)ssiblo co-operation among all the vai'ious members of 
what has become essentially not an Empire in the old sense, but a 
Biitannic Alliance ” ; coupled with consistent support to the principle of 
granting to India the status of a Ilominion as speedily as {lossible 
afforded by the Chancellor of tho Duchy of Lancaster (Rt. Hon. Col. d. C. 
Wedgw^ood. M. P., D. S. O.) and ])y tho Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Treasuiy (Mr. B. C. Spoor. M. P,), lead us to believe that the presen- 
tations made in this Memorandum wdll receive the immediate and 
sympathetic consideration of His Majesty’s Ministers, and be follow^ed by 
appropriate action. 

.5. We would draw your attention to the fact that the Declaration 
of His Mji-josty’s Governinei^t of tho 20th August, 1917, emphasised by 
H. K. H. the Duke of Connaught at tho opening of the Indian Assembly, 
stands on recoitl as the considered policy of Britain, and it has been 
accepted by the mass of the Indian people as an irr'^vocable pledge. Any 
policy pursued by II. M.’s Ministei’s which has the semblance or appear- 
ance of stultifying, modifying or weakening the letter or the spirit of this 
pledge, or which unduly delays its complete realisation, tends to alienate 
Indian public opinion ; and morever gives color to the statements of those 
who desire to destroy the British connection with India and who will 
not neglect the opportunity which such a policy presents them to 
iuither their political ends. 

11 
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6. We have eveiy joason to believe that the overwhelming majority 
of the Iiifliaii people arc willing and even anxious to maintain the 
connection with Britain ; l)ut we must point out that if H. M’s Ministers 
fail to realise a/id U) understand the feeling in India in suppoit of a 
policy of liosponsijjle Self-Rule, the danger of a considerable growth of 
the jMOsent Separatist niovemont is immediate and considerable. Any talk 
<»f resorting to force to maintain the British supremacy merely inflames 
violent o]>inion and inevitably leads to disastrous consccpionces, as has 
been shown in the case of America in 1776, and more recently in 
Irelanrh We feel convinced that H. Ms Ministers would prefer to 
emulate the exainiiles of iiOrd .Durham and Sir Henry Campbell" Biinnei- 
man and so < ieate a bon<l which will be unbreakable between India and 
Briiairi ss is tlie tie l>etweon the SelMTOveriiing Dominions and Britain. 

7. We have been led to make the foregoing statement because nir 
foitunately the policy which luis been pursued of late by your predcoos- 
sois in oHieo has given rise, and with .justiti cation, to a grave susi)icion 
of the good faith of Britain in its relations with India. Tin's suspicion 
has been reflected in tl.e r<*cc.nt elections to the Indian Legislatures and 
has been a princit^al < ontiilmlory cause of the defeat of the Coistil u- 
tionnl I'artios that, dosiie to eo-operate in the woiking of the Refoims. 
It. is possilih? that a serious deadlock may result, which cannot but add 
to the ditticulties of n<l ministration, will tend to inflame public opinion, 
militate agaij;st. the welI-l»oijig of the people, and ho fraught with gjave 
<langor to the Biitish Commonwealth. 

i^. We wonhl dj-aw your attention to the fact that at pjosciit li.dia 
has got. a ])ait-ial ehnnent of ] Responsibility in the Ibovijicos ‘U.d no 

Kespoiisilnlity in the ('ent-ial Covernmoiit. 'Hie feeling is growing tliai/ 
the contiiiuaiice of the princii>le of Diarchy is no longer lenable and in 

many respoiisihlc <juiiters it is held that the time has come when full 
Anionoiiiy should be granted t.o the Provinces. As regaids the Cemral 
Coverninciit, the i«»sitioii is delicate and unriatuml. It has to deal with a 
laiTo non-official majority in die J.ow’cr House, the growing power of 
which can I ot he ignored, yet it muht perforce submit to the direction, 
coi.tiol and supeiintcndence of the Secretary of State. 

ih 'J'he power wielded by the Secretary of State is not illusory. 

An uneasy feeling \>revails in India that it is constantly being used 

against the interests of India, a feeling even shared by members of the 
European community, as jefcrenco.s to the files of Anglo-Indian journals 
will show. At the inceiition of the DoverninciiV. of India Act, it was 
believed that the power of the Socrotaiy of State \vas a reserved power 
only to be used in exceptional circumstances, and never when the 
Government of India and the majority of the Assembly wci‘e in accord. 
(Tn fact, the l^irliamei.taiy Joint (’ommiltre recoiniiiei.ded that the 
Secretary of State should not use his o\ei -riding powers in cases wliero 
the Government of India and the Indian Legislature are agreed in matters 
of administration or policy.) Ihe jxilicy pursued by your predecessor 
has shattered this belief. Obviously, the India Office and the Govern- 
ment of India are silent as to when this power is used, but the belief 
prevails, in both European ajid Indian circles in India, that i’c was n.sed 
to prevent the ado))tion of eori>un i*ocommondations of the inchcape 
Commission much desired in India, and on the occasioji of tJio Ceitifica- 
tioij of the Halt Tax. 
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10. The Certification of the Salt Tax has probably done more tluin 
anything else to give color to the propaganda of those who maintained 
that the Moiitagu Chclmsfoi-d Reforms wore illusory, and who contented 
that there was no real design on the part of Jiritain to give complete 
♦Self-Government to India. ]*roi)Osod in whofi the Rudget showed 

a deficiency of £'21,^)00,000, it was roioited by the Assembly. The 
iTOvernment of India acted eonstitiitionally and accepted the decision of 
its Parliament. In 19-2H, when the deficit was only tw'O and a half 
million pour.ds, and desiate the fact that the Seci'otary of State had in 
hand more than fouitccn million pounds l»cing the profit of the Gold 
Curreia^y Reserve inve.stmoTits, the Tax was again proposed. Decisively 
rejected by the Assembly, the )>ower of (^eitification was used and the 
tax w’as imf'osed. This fiouting of the tonsidored opinion of an elected 
lK)dy oji smji a vital <piostion as the iin position of taxati.^n was a 
negation of every fnndamcntal principle of ScIf-(TOvcrnment. And it is 
hardly to bo wondcied that those who stood for co-operation and the 
working of the Goiistitiition were defeated at the election. 

11. 'I'hc imprisonment of political oirenders, not charged with 
violent action, aiul p.irtienlarly the detention of Mahatma Gandhi, has 
also aroused deep suspicion concerning the hona fid-^.s of the Rritish 
Govorument regarding its d.wiro to c.xtend Solf-Government to fiMlia. 
The Laboi* Paity has unhesitatingly condemned both the Tsarist and 
the Soviet Govornmonts of Rmssii for purs\iing tliis policy towards poli- 
tical opi)oneiits, and it has always recognised that such methods, instead 
of destroying the opinions, materially increase the followings of thosa who 
are imprisoned. 

12. The treatment and status of Indians in the territories of tho 
Crown under tho direct control of H. M's Ministers, particularly in tho 
lU'oposod dual stfiiidard of (dtizenship in the Empire for Indiaiis and 
Europeans as exemplified in the Konya case, has stirred tho whole of 
the Indian people. This decision has apparently set at naught the dtr 
elarations of H. M. Queen Victoria and 11. M. Goorgf3 

13. The despatch of tho Seorettii-y of State in 19 'si *2 his created 
profound disappointment and resentment. It would appear as if your 
predecessors in office had done everything in their i>()wer to make difficult 
tho path of those who, relying on tho pledged word of Biitain, honestly 
accepted the Reforms as a stop on tho road to Self-Rule ; and attempted 
to work loyally and sincerely in eo-oporatioii with tho Govorument, 
fooling that ly so doiiig they would hasten tho day when India would 
take her place as an equal partner in the British Commonwealth. 

14. Wo feel sure that a Labor Government has no desire to xmrsue 

a policy in regard to India when it is similar tf) that which lost Amoriaa 

and produced such tragic consequences in Ireland, and thondore it will 
take immediate steps to conviiice tho people of India that it intends 
to carry out the pledge of 1917, Ijoth in the spirit and tho letter. 

16. The difficulties of tho present position may bo summarised as 

follows : 

(а) Inconvenionces and anomalies in pi-actical administration under a 
system of Diarchy in the Provinces ; 

(б) Difficulty in practice of an irresponsible Central Government 
controlling and suporinteriding the administration of Transferred Depart- 
ments by Ministers responsible to local Legi-slaturcs ; 
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(c) 'Ihe difliculty of the Central Govenimejit having no ma.iority» 
fW'tnal 0 ]' tacit, in a liCgislatnre with a majority of elected representatives 
of the people ; 

(d) 1 he control of the Secretary of State ; 

(e) ^rhe failure to protect the interests of Indians overseas. 

16. To overcome these real difficulties we are of the opinion that 

full Itespoiisililc viovernnieiit in the Provinces and complete Responsibility 
in the (’cntial Covernment, excej^t in the Military, Political and Foreign 
l)c\»aitnR‘i ts. should l)e established without delay. 

17. To securo this end we suggest the immediate apix)iiitment of 

n (.\)mmission similar to that provided for in the Cxovornmont of India 
A<t, 1919, for making a full eiHpiiry into the actual working of the 

present Constitution and making recommendations in respect of future 
Constitutional Advance. It is not reasonahle that India should be 

C(n;(l<.*mned to the administration of a faulty Constitution for six long 
years if immediate reform is possible. Ihe statutory i)iovision for an 
examination in 1929 should not i»reelude an examination befoie that 
date. Only good can eome of it. 

Ih’. Fuithor, wc suggest that an amnesty bo granted to all political 
pj i.‘-on<‘rs not charged or convicted of ac^tual violent crime, and that even 
in tln‘ case of t lic latter a review of the circumstances of each individual 
case be undertaken witJi a view to a revision of sentence in ail suitable 
cases. M e arc convifiC('d that the recent uiicoriditional release of Mahatma 
Gandhi will create a good feeling in liidia and will do mucli to quell 
any manifestations of violence. 

19, We also suggest that while wo, us do the Indian people, accept 

tile respoiisibililics and implications of Trusteeship for tlni indigenotis 
inhabitants of Kenya, the decisions of the White Paper regarding 
commiinal eledorates, restriction of immigration, and the status of 
Indians bo not implemented, and that the Joint Committee of the 

(Mivernmeiit of Iiulia and the Colonial Otiice be appointed as speedil.\ 

as piassiblo to re-examinc the whole question upon the basis of equal 

treatment for immigrant communities irrespective of colour. 

20. As sincino believers in the iniiidplcs of SclHIovernment within 

the British Com mol iw call h , a postulate solemnly accepted by the Labor 

Pally, we tnnst that II. M. s Miiiistei.s will .seriously take iiito cunsidora- 
tion the statements made in this Mcinorandum, will act quiekly along 
the linos suggesleil, and so hcl\» to lay the foundation of a lasting 
iiienibhii* between the peoples of Pritaiii anl India. 



The Khilafat Movement 

The outetmiding feature of the Khilafat inovonieiit sinoo the Cocaiiada 
(yonferenco in Dccoin})or last has been the serious set l>ack it has 
received from the dmstic action of the Angora Nationals not only in 
deposing the Siiltan-i-Khalifa, hut also in al>olishing the institution of the 
Khilafat altogether. That sonic such thing was going to liai»pen was 
greatly apprehended but the Khilafatists hoped to infliionce Angora by 
sending strong deputations representing Moslem feeling in India and 
by joining their forces with similar representations from the other 
Mosliim countries. 'J’lie proposal for sending such deiiutations to Angoi'a, 
Arabia and other Moslem States was mooted so long ago as N^ovombor 
last but lack of funds and delay in getting ikasspruts sanctioned 
by the Government of India held them up indefinitely. After the 
('ocanada Congre.s.s Maiilana Shaukat AH accom\)anicd by 1 Ms. Kitclilow 
.and Syed Mahmood toured in South India and C'cylon mikI collected 
f.ii'ds for the ]iurppse. 15ut soiaous dovelopnionts took plat'c before they 
<ould place their r(3pie8Ciitation before Angora. In this connection a letter 
written by the Hi. Ifon. Mr. Amir Ali and FL 11. the Aga Khan 
to Geiil. Isniet Pasha and its publication in the Constantinople papers 
caused a tremendous sensation. The following is the te.\t of this letter: — 

Tt» llis Kxfi'lloucy (Hui/i Isuoi Pa^lu^ Prijiu* Mijiisl<*r ol' TurUcx, — 

V(»ui- Kxct‘ll(‘iicy, 

1. .vs consisu'iit l'ritMul^ of ii<*w I’uikcy uikI in lull with her jispii:!.- 

t i(»nw ;is an iiulrpinuicnt. mvinluT in tin* comity »»! tin' Inu* tuit ions (*r the w r 

ilohiir witJi yotii' [lorniissioti io invito tin- utleiifion of llio (Sruinl Nsttional Assonib'v 
to fho vory Ulstniiiing olToots tin* prcsi'iii uiicniain position of tho ('iiiipii<lnuiin i- 
o.it*rci.sing among tho vust p(»pulutiouK who lM*'oiig Ut i In* Wnnni oommunioit. W> 

i avi! iioikx'd wit h f h<‘ givnfoht rogivt. t hoJ Jshoii, ns n grout, morul :i.n<l rohosivo foint*, i.'s 
josing uinong lurgc .scoiioiis of ilic Hiiniii po|..u at joii, owing to tin* iliinimiiioii in ili> 
t’alipli’s ilignity uiul pnstigo, its woight iiiul intlnninM-. for olivion> rctisoiis wo tlo 
not. wish to pjirt ion'urizo tlio fuois, Imr its ;ibso!ulo uooiijjioy ouiinoi be gtiiiojiid. 

2. In iho ttnnni oonnnunion, w • mill nut jioiiit out, tin- spirit viul lu'iulshij 

forms tho link wliioii biiul.s tho forowors of Fslum us a vast oonuiogai ion. Wtioii 
i.lio t’alipliaio was in ^K*riJ from ontsalo aitaoks, Miissalnum fooling all o\i-r liio worli! 
was vi<i out y agitatotl, uinl tin* Mus'ims of Jiulia gavo ilioir s\nii>atliy and s\ip\.oii. 
to tho Turkish nation in tho iM-liof that, in iightiiig for liioii indopt iiiioin'i> lliov won. 
lighting aJso for tin* pres«*ival ion int;u*l of tho insiitution wliioli .■^vmlio i/.oil Miislhn 
roddaniy. TJiroiighoiii tho.-w* <*niioal tim<*s wo stronuoiis y ploadi-d foi | lu* Turkisi, 
causo. Aiul a. Unt ish Muslim organ i.sjn ant ha.<, <‘V<*r sinoo tho 'I’lirki.-ha iau War in 

Tripoli and I'yroii iaoa, dovototl iI.h cmoigios in ouiloavouring to a'!oviai<- the nnto<! 
.suffering and di.siriss among tho Turkish piop’o. Our ob.soi vat ion- aial ,-nogost ion.*', 
tlwr.»foro, wo trust, wi'l roooivo a o,oiirtous hoariiig fiotn Yotir Kxf iiom y'.- Gov« rn- 
nniii rtyartling a <]uosiion m w'uob wo, in ooiumou with al Mn- iin-', tak» Mo 
tloopost iutoiost. 

3. It must uo\ ho suppos»*d for a uiomoiit. from our romark> ihai wo wish t*- 

puwor of ttio poopU-’s roproKoiital ivos shou d tio in any doifior 

<*urtai!od. WJial wo rosiK*oi fit' ly iirgo is l.hal. tho roiigious ot'tnKInp of (Jh. Huiim 
\v«»rld shou'd bo mainiainod inta<-i in aotjonlanoo -with tho Shsinyyot. In our opinion 
any diminution in tho piosfigo of tho (.’aliph or tlio olimiiiai.iou* of t ho, Caliphato as 
a religions faotor fioin llu? Turkish b<Mly-po!if in won!«l moan tin- tlisi'n.lograLon o! 
Islam and its praolica! disappotiranoo as a mom! force in tho word— a oontinueiiov 
which, w'o aro sun*, neithor tlic (.Jrand Natioiml Assembly nor His Ex<‘olleuoy tho 
JVesulcnt, Crluixi Mustafa Komal Pasha, can view with cquaniniily. 

4. Ill our opinion tho Caliph-Imam symI»oMV.os tho unity (»f tho Sunni 

)la 


<'ommu- 
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iiioii ; .nul llif I'lai In* is a im*.nib.T of ilnr Turkish peop’o an«l is a (loscuiulaiit. 

of iln‘ hmiulcT <»f i1m- Turkisli nation «rivi‘s i<i Tiirki'v a position pjc-onimiiit amoii]^ 
Is'aniir nations. 

5 For 11 <'fui nrit.s n lia» l>c«*u ilir prinoiph* ol liio Alil-i-Siniuat, aud 

'tn Ihis, \vr lifliovr, i*. I jniaa-i-riitmal, that tlio Caipha, the Vitv-yun'Ut ol' tlnr 

I'rophfi, ih tin- InnuM of ih- Snniii r.»nMi-,.jr;ii ioiis^ and tliai l)i.*t.ww» him anti th'* 
’_M*m;ra body c*l' wo/sliipcrs iImtc is a iioxiis \\Jii<*h knits loui'tlmr Hit: Alt: i-Simiuii, 
This inystj<*!i rlnnont <‘iiniioi h- crailiralrd lioiii tin* .Mns im miinl willnmi civatiii}^; 
.bsi'ohl in iln* woild nl' l^ani. 

<». Wo nord noi ri-niiiiil Kxo»fl'i‘7n*y that i-viii whon flu* t 'abpb'lmain !osi 

his li'nipnra< powt r th ^ocai Kin^^o and (Mdoi'ia its ^ouoiit and olitaiiuul from biia 
invosi iiuro in ordtr to validsilr thoir tit.o to rn <• and to loail ai piayors, the usua! 
ooin-oniit:i.ni '»! s«-< ular .■iini.oniy. If Isiain is in nmintahi its p a<‘o in tin? worhl as a 
Mioi:i' I'tooc^ i hr Ca'iph’s posiiitm and dieiiity^ sliouhl not, in any ^ovcnt, h • 
i‘sv than • hat "f iln- I'niitij'f nf tin* Chiirrh nf Jioiiio. 

7. For iln-'-- ira'.fins, aniniiL* ••ilior'* »*(jna Jy ••nujoii, wa- as iln* tnn* friends of 
I'nrkey, rrspe< tfii ly loj^r \ip*»ii i he tJraihl Naiiioial Assrinl)l\ and os liieal anti fai- 
s nlited Jea,ders i he iMOiiineiil neei — hy lor iiiaintaiiiinL! ilie religions and morad 

sii idariiy ol |s]:iiii l,\ plaeiiiL* the <?:iJiph linaniait* on a liasis whieli woii'd connnanii 
! he eonlidenee and e-.|rrni oj i|,r .Miisini nai ions, and thus inipaal lo tin- 'J'lirkisii 
Stale nnifjne siri-ii;jih and «Ii;jnay. 

1 bis letter was sent to Isincl l^isha in a ounfidential rover and a 
week laior the writers sent copies t(j the ( ’oiistantinoplo papers. 

The i)uhlir,ati<ni oi Ihe letter in Coiistaiitinoiile was followed w'ith dramatic 
suddenness hy llie arrest of certain i>eoplc ami of three distingiiislietl 
editors on a ch.uge of high treason before tin exceptional ‘ Trihunal of 
of Jiidopendenec,’ i. e.. a trihnnal independent of the normal legal 
proeednro of the. rotuitry, s\)ecially despatched fiom Angora. Tlte 
Tribunal however snoii jictjuitted the Editors but this sensational atfaii’ 
showed how .ie.dons and .suspicious the 'I’lnkish Koiinblic was of any 
thing that etinie from svieh staunch friends of Jhitain as the two august 
vviitor.s .of the let.tei'. 'J hc basis of the iiatioii.al law of the New 'Jurkisli 
liepublic is the .separation of the Khilafat from the Sultanate— the 
religious authoiity from the .sovereignty of the nation. The Khalifa wa.^ 
so long maintained as a religious ]»ontitf but the authority of the Tui klsh 
State was Ae.ste<l in tlio Republic and its (Irand National As.sembly. 

The Ag.‘i Khan’s lettcj- was a pow^crful plea for the restoration of 

the ironarchy. 'J'hcie was an almost veiled threat implied in thi.s. 
The supposed diminution in the Khalif’s dignity and prestige, which i.'^ 
but natural from a temponil point of view' when he has ceased t;o he 

the head of a iKiwcrful state, w’as regretted hy the Aga Klian and 
Mr. Amir Ali who go on to iK)ijit out that the Indian Muslims have 
eslablishod a claim to speak out on these matters by their services to 
t.he I'likish cause. Open support was givc-ii b) the monarchist movement 
which challenges t.he very ]iriiicii»les of the new Turkish revolution. Even the 
‘Times’ which cautiously doieiided tlie Aga Khan in a leading article 

<lechired the publication of it to bo an indiscretion. As said Ismct Pasha 

to an intei viewer : — 

“Tin* iiniOulf of iIm* Tiirkisl) Ib'piili'ir l.iwanls ilu* (.'a'ipluiii* iia- been rh-ar y 
(Icclan'il by Ilu* .'aw ol' jNiivi*)ii]K*r J, Tin* (iiaiul Natif’iia! A*^s(*miI.) y is liu 

inllar of ilu* ('aiipbait*. 'I’lu*ir T«*'.T.tuius are siiup.'y llK■^e : Tin* I'a'ipliau*, which i> 

a sacrctl iiistiiiiiiou bir a'l Mcs'cius, has mi mere righis nver Tr.vkiy liiaii ii l.as 

over Fgypi, Aighaiiisinn, or any other Mos.'om country, I liavc ivci-iml a Iclicr frnii; 
Ilu* Aga Jviiaii aiul Mr. Ameer A'i wliich lias a'so Ik-cii pub ishetl in the newsiwuuTs. 
I shall n(*ver uiuleislaiul this melluNl of i>uh!ieatiou or ilie purp'se -(if pub isli.iii: 
a litter whieli was aililressiil to me. It is a so M^niie an nnpieei*ileiiU‘il tiling ,i< 
jmblish a letter before it. has b.cii receiviil ami rcail by the pi*i*son to »vhom it i> 
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u'ldrcsswl. TIh^ !otu*r coiiiaiiis obvrv.i* ioii't Myu[i*stious (•ciivruiu.u 1I10 riiu«l}ini<*iii:i' 

.'aw of Tnrkey. The Ajia Kliaii aiul Mr. Auuv.- A'i ouiim. |»t>ssil)!y lialni in liav* 
iliL* right, iIk; kuow.’c.lgi‘, ainl \Ik‘ • ni pu -forwanl ohsL'rvaMoiis an*! Migg-'s- 

nons ,”.i)OUt tli* i’uii'Iain .'iita' law of Tmk«‘v. Ki-i»;n a ivligiiHis pniii , of viow a 
^^leir tibh'-s v ilintis havo un fniniila' inn, ’I'.ifir •» mi pult’ic li inn** n'.’ a y :ir a;::nj wln*u 
iho Su laiia+<* was ahn’isli '< 1 , aiv in ali^n.'n^n <-ninrainni inn wilii liicir pivs'Mii siain- 
lOtMiis, In short, a’llimiivli I dn n.-; dn -ni ii inMv.-'sary m gn in<n lim disnns*;inu frnin 
1 ir* iv'igious piiiin nf vinw, 11 i> imt ditli ‘U 1 tn mh? lliai ilnnr «■ aims hav ■ im 
Inundation w.'iati'vrr. It i*' a sn a my > cry |n ni* whai «* aim-' ih* Ag.i Kirin and 
Mr, Am MT A‘i hav.- li-r m» mak** ^uggn-si imis ami nliscival inns in llu* nain" of ili 
>unnis.” 

The discontent .irisini? from the decree of Novembor 1st which did 
not even allow criticisms about, the condition of the Caliphat had been 

;zrowin^' steadily more and more outspoken since the Allied evacuation of 
Oonstantiiiople which removed the most pressinjLV need foi* intornal nnion. 
d’urkcy hid emerged from hei- victorious struggle in a terribly exhausted 
and impoverished condition. ddie feelings of disillnsionmoni, dissitis 
faction and unrest caused by all these inovitalilc social and eoonomii* 
<lifficultics had been exacerbated l»y the political events of the last few 
weeks. Rightly or wrongly, the *' intelligentsia’' of (’onstantinoj)lo was 
thoroughly upset by tbc unexpectedly swift mauner in which the llepublir 
was proclaimed and by the apparently vast accumulation of powers in 

the hands of the new Prosideut, Ghazi Mustaphi Komil l*asba. Above 
all, that soctioJi of the Constantinople Press which hid already hinted its 
discontent with the undetinod position of the Caliph was further stung 

into sharper opposition and critii-ism by the insulting abuses hurled a^ 
the House of Ottoman by some of the republican journals. 

Into thi.s heated atmosphere there suddenly came the bomli shell of 
rhe Aga Khan’s letter. The Government deckled that it was time to 
call a halt to the evei-incroasing stream of wliat, it must frankly be 

admitted, ivas often captious, imjiatient, and unjust criticism, and acted 
on the old metbod of mowing down tin heads of the tallest peoples. 
Further, there was distinct aunoyanco at the fact that such a letter on such a 
<ubject should have been written in English. Ckmseiiuciitly the most 

iantastio theories ran current as to tlio letter having been, if not actually 
(oiicooted, at least luililished with the connivance of the liiitish Kmliissy 
ill Constantinople, and it was broadly hinted that tin; whole episode 
was a British intrigue designed to restore the Sultanate in the jici-sons 
of either the actual Caliiih AImIuI Majid or the deposed Sultan, Wahih 
nd-din. 

It was froipiently stated by the older school of ’rucks in 

Constantinople that the Anatolian ^iv^isant was fanatically d' voted to 
the Caliph and to tlie conception of his Padishah; tint many of 
vho Nationalists Army woukl never have taken iif) arms again under 

Mustapha Kenial Pasha if they had not boon eonvineed that they wore 
fighting for the liberation and honour of the Sultan, and tliat to this day 
many of the ignorant peasants of Anatolia do not ki- w that th » (tdiph 
had boon stripped of his temporal powers. Angoia Deputies, however, 
utterly pooh-pooh such a suggestion as ridiculous, 'rhe Anatolian peasant, 
they declare, is no more attached to the Caliphate than the liussian 
mordiks proved to bo attached to the Tsar. It was ridiculous to 

.speak any longer of Turkish j-oligious fanaticism. Many Tuiks did 
not go inside a mosque once in a yeai*. Several Deputies insisted that 
since the Grand National Assembly had laid down the mode of electing 
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future Caliphs, ai d since it voted His Majesty’s Civil list, the exact 
status of the (hlii>h was a purely internal affair of Turkey. 

From the Tuikisli of view, there are many enemies of Turkey 

:H;d of Islam who, iii.dcr the pretence of anxiety for Islam herself, 

intrigue a^raiiist Turkish security, and only aim at having on the Throne 

of the Caliph some one suftieiently amenable to outside infliienoes to 
keep Turkey weak ai d Islam in a state of tutelage. The Sultanate 

— even the present l>y nasty— has acquired a sinister reputation in 
this respect, an<l the treachery of the late deposed Sultan (for 
actively to oppose the Angora movement was treachery in Turkish 
Nationalistic eyesl was tin* culminating point. Angora resolved that never 
more should the old “regime’ re\ive. The Sublime Forte, with its 
intiignes ai.d inoflieieiicios, and the Palac-e with all its degrading 

entourage f)l entichs aid all were In be eliminated. That was why any 
Tnovemont — no matter by whom sponsored — to increase the Calii>h*s ]>rostige 
or authority at that juncture ]>ecamc suspect. 

Meanwhile King Hussain, “Britain> faithful Arab Ally , was moving 
up and «lowfi Arabia Ibroiighoui the month of .lannai-y. An appeal was 
u(»ing round 1(» the people of Arabia, started and inspired by whom it 
is not clear, except that KeuteFs and the London Times disclaimer 
looked signili< ant , to acclaim Hussain as the “(\-iliph of Aiahie Islam. ’ 
it ."hoidd be noted. Inuvover, that it was Jhitain who instigated HiJsssiin 
to lisc in reliellion against 'Furkey during the late war, and since then 
the movement of the ‘ Arab Ally has always heon looked with groat 
sns]Moion by Angora.. Tlie v'olume of other intrigues that were diroeted 
against the yonig lepublic of Angola, jealous of the their hard-fought 
indei»ciidcncc so( uicd against the mightiest odds at Lausanne, is of course 
Jiot known outside Angora. But the exasiieratod Turks did not wait long. 
On March 4th the whole Moslem world was convulsed with the nows 
that the Khalifa and ex-sultan Abdul Majid was deposed, banished from 
Corstantinoplo and the Khilafat as an institution was abolished. 

On Feb. 28th 1 deputy Saiouhan Key proposed a resolution in thi' 
Angora Assembly deinanding the .suppression of the Khalifate, the exelu 
>ion of the ComiiuVsay of Eoligious affairs frcin the Turk Caliinet, and the 
ttital uholition of the theological schools and tribunals. And on the opening 
of the Assembly Mustafa Kamal Pasha, as ITo.sidciit of the .Republic, referred 
ill strong tcims to tin* safeguarding of the Kcpublie “at present and in 
i'utnio fiom ail attacks by “purging religion from all political ties’’ which 
Mirstituted “the v ilal issues of the moment’ . On March 3rd the deposition 
< i the Khalifa was latilied aiid his expulsion is thus described ; — 

‘At 2 o clock ill the moriiiug the A'ali of Constaiitinoplc and the Director 
(Jeneial of ruldir Secuiity, accompanied by the police, proceeded to 
the Dolmalagche .Balai'C, where they oidered the Khalif to seat himself 
upon the throne. The decrco ordering his deposition was then read, after 
which the Khalif was ordered to descend the throne and make arrangement- 
for his immediate departure. An hour later, accompanied by his two wives 
ai (1 his son. ho was motored to Chatalja on the frontier, where a 
special train .awaited his dopaituro to Sw'itzorland. 

This news sent a thrill of anguish throughout the Moslem World. 
The C'entral Khilafat Committoo at Bombay sent cables to Angora and 
to Mustafa Kemal to have autheiitie information. 
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MUSTAFA KAMAT/s CABLE 

All authoritative cable regarding the abolition of the Khilafat was 
received on March 1 0th from Mustafa Kamal Pasha. It said : — 

“ The law agreed to by the Grand National As.sembly , Turkey, is as 
follows : 

(1) The Khalifa has l)eon deposed ; 

( 2 ) The Khilafat office being essentially contained in the sense and 

meaning of Government and Kepublic is aliolishcd. The existence of a 
separate Khilafat office within the Turkish Kepublic proved to bo dis- 
turbing to the foreign and internal political union of Turkey. From 
another side the Khilafat office idea, which has been conserved since 
ages to realise the basis of a united Muslim Government in the w'orld 
has never been realised, and on the contrary has been a constant cause 
of strife aiul duplicity among the Muslims, whereas the real interests 

accept as a principle that the social associations may ronstituto them- 
selves into indci)endont governments. The spiritual and real bond between 
Muslim nations is understood in the signification of the sacred verse 
ifuta wul mominoun ikhva. — Mustafa Kamal.'’ 

REPLY TO KAMAL PASHA 

In reply to the above the following cable was sent by the 

Central Khilafat Comiiiittec and the damiat-ul-Ulcma, to the President, 
Kepublic, Angora: — “In a special joint meeting of the Working Com 
mittees of the Khilafat organisation and damiat-ul-lHoma it was 
resolved to communicate the following message to the National Assembly 
through Your Highne.ss : — Your ca]»le is not tlear. Has the National 
Assembly abolished only the separate office of the Khalifa instituted 
recently by it and has instead agreed to acknowledge the allegiance to 
the President of the Kepublic not only as the head of the Turkish 

State but also as the “ Khalifat-ul-Muslimin ”, or is the Assembly as the 
executive of the Turkish Kepublic not prepared to accept any respoii- 

si])ility for the historic Islamic iiustitution called Khilafat? The news 
so far received from 'luikey icgaiding the al)oIition of the Khilafat has 
caused deep di.strcss and foiislei nation among your Indian Muslim brethren. 
The Mussalnians of India me not paitisans favouring the retention of 
the Khilafat as a monopoly of any xiarticular family or i>crquisite of 
any individual. They entirely dissociate themselves from any desire ti> 
intervene in the national alfairs of their Turkish brelhron who are (luite 
competent to deal with them. Kut they arc deeply concerned with the 
question of the jcteiition or aliolition of the ofiice of the Khalifa itself 
which is the very essence of Islamic faith and w'as designed to maintiiin 
and conserve the ideal of Islamic brotherhood through a definite and 
well-established institution. 

“ It is true that when in the hour of his need the Khalifa called 
uijon the nicmboi’s of the world- wide Muslim brotherhood to assist him 
and his nation, the response of the Muslim world w^as very poor, but 
it is equally true that this was for want of a properly and etfoctively 
functioning Khilafat organisation. As a consequence of this not only 
Turkey bub the entire Muslim world suffered grievously. But we learnt 
our lesson in the terrible school of suffering and awakened at last to 
a proper sense of the need of a reformed and renovated Khilafat. 

12 
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The liidiuii Mussulmans expected that Your Highness after achieving 
such a well-c.irned and signal success would revive Islam’s fuiidamoiital 
iiistitutif)n of the Khilafat purging it of such excrescences as were not 
i-e(juirod by the Shariat but were the growth of personal greed and 
flynastic ambition and re-establish it on a firm and democratic basis. 
Hut the entire abolition of the instil.ution of the Khilafat just at the 
time when the Muslim world was showing unmistakable signs of 

awakening destroys all our exi)ectations. We believe that the Khilafat 

and the Keiuiblic are not incompatible with each other and that the 
continuation (»f the Khilafat after its rcioiin will not only not bo 
detrimental to the internal unity of Turkey but will b(? a source of 

st]*eiigth to the Turkish nation in its relations abroad. We would in 

any case im])lnre Vour Highness and the National Assembly not to 

belittle the irnporlancc and advantages of the continiiatit)n of the 
institution (»f the Khilafat and its re-establishmont on tnie democratic 

foundaticjiis. The existence of the Khilafat does not of course depend 

upon the good-will of any paiticular Muslim nation or State but ’rurkey 
as the last, great Muslim p<^wei- is best fitted to i-emain associated 
with the Khilafat and this (onnexion wo fervently trust will benefit 
not only the rest of the Islamic world but Turkey heiself. If the 

National Assembly’s decision al>o!ishes the institution of the Khilafat itself, 
if is bound to cause diversion and dissipation of energy and strength 
in the Muslim world and will open the door to th(} mischievous ambi- 
tions of hosts of uiideserving claimants. Seventy million Indian Mussal- 
mans appeal to tlieir bicthren of the National Assembly to rcconsidci- 
their decjisioii so far as it rolati^s b) the abolition of the office cf the 

Khilafat itself and to give an opiuutunity to the dtOegation of Indi-.ui 

Mussalmans which dcsii'c U) visit Angora to make a fuller representa- 
tion on the subject. Please address rcjily to Shaukat Ali, President. 
(Vntral Khilafat Committee, Kifayat Ullah, ITosident, .lamiat-Ulema. 

At the same time tin' Khilafat Coiiimittce and the Jamiat issued 

the following statement to allay piihlic feeling. They said : 

“The news received fioin Turkey regarding the deposition of the 
Khalifa and tlic aholition of the institution of Khilafat lias naturally 

caused great eoiistoriiation among the Mussalmans and surprised and dis- 
turbed other communities in India while the avowed enemies of the 
National ai.d Islamic eausc, who are ever seeking an opportunity to give 
vent to their feelings of antagonism and hatred, have been persistently 
]no:nhiiig lliat the Turks themselves have done away with the institution 
of the Khilafat. whieh was the raumi d^ttrr. of the entire Khilafat move- 
mei.t in India. Oiir Indian hrethroii in general, and Mussalmans in 
paiticular, should realise that the ]nesei.t regrettable progress of events 
h;is brought us face to face with a situation which puts our judgment 

and deteiiniiiation to a very severe test. Moinont-s such as these act a.s 
<lete] milling factois in the lives of nations and their strugj le for greatness. 
We should therefore face the situation like men possessing the strength, 
dcteimination aial resolution which alone can lead to success and j.ot let 
ourselves bo cai ried away by the flood of adverse eriticism like pieces of 

straw devoid of any will or judgment, i.or should wo, at a crisis like this 

when we should put in the last ounce of energy and effort into the 
struggle, give up the flght out of sheer despair and hopelessness. 
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“It is immaterial to us- whether or not our opponents desire rorrcctly 
to understand and appreciate our obligfitions and the manner in which 
wo try to meet them, hut wo on our part should ho iiridor no delusion 
with regard to the nature and goal of our activities. 

“It is well-known to oveiy Mussalman that Khilafat in Islam connotes 
State and that it is the duty of ovoi*y Muslim to sacrifice his all and 
even to lay down his life for the maintenance and preservation of its 
iiitogiity when threatened. Four year ago the last great Muslim power was 
surrounded hy enemies on all sides and even the Mussaiinai.s of Africa 
and India who were in the grii> of foreign dominntion wore arrayed in 
aims against it. We tried to di.scharge our obligation to the best of our 
abilities and, praise be to Ood, our efForts met with success. The ({uostion 
:is to the constitution of this last gn^at Muslim State, and whether the 
men at the holm of its affairs are discharging thoir duties pioporly and 
.satisfactorily, i.s a matter connected with the internal rofoiiii and oi‘gani- 
.sation of the Moslem society, and ju.st as it was our duty to safeguard 
the interests of Islam against outside attacks it is oiii- religious duty to 
exert ourselves for internal reform also. Foi- eenturies past we have 
been the victims of external calamities. If we mean to live it is essen- 
tial that we should prepare ourselves to combat, but oui- goal is clear 
:i!;d our aims are not doubtful. They are not the lesult of fortuitous 
f ircumstances or passing events but are the outcome of recognised and 
acknowledged religious principles and beliefs. So long as these remain intact 
there can be no deviation from the path we Iuinc (‘hosen for ourselves. 

“Not only do wt; moan to prote.st and ]>i’cserv(5 tliis last independent 
and powerful Muslim State against its opponents and enemies, but wo also 
desii’c to see it constituted and organised on proi)er priiiciples of Shariat 
of Islam. If the prescMit administration of Turkey aic piusuing a wrong 
course, should it be iijiset 1 Should we not rather apply ourselves with 
greater energy and detonninatioii to turn them from the wrong course 
they are following and devote all efforts towards the rectification of the 
inistak(‘. 

“The members of the (’entral Khilafat (kunmitti'O and Jamiat-iil- 
Ulenia are in diioot telegraphic <-ommuiiication with the Government of 
Tui’kcy. The jinswei- received in reply to the fiist telegram of emiuiry 
.sent by the Central Khilafat (’ommittee as to tlie extact situation and 
the telegram sent to Angora after the receipt of thi*. above have boon 
published for the iiiforniatioii of the public. We are confident our 
Minslim brethieii will wait for tlie result of these communications with 
calmness and patience. Th(*y should continue their efforts undisturbed, 
for on the continuation of our otforts depend the realization of the 
national and Muslim hopes and aspirations. The (question regarding our 
future course and line of action and its details depends entirely on 
the result of the. I'xcliaiige of communications referred to above. Wo 
t;an however say this much at present that if oui representations do 
not l(^‘ul to any satisfactory result then the fii'st important step wo 
.should take should be to convene a general conference of all Muslim 
countries in some suitable centre to discuss and find out a solution to 
this most urgent ami im])ortant problem. We note with pleasure and 
.satisfaction that our Muslim brethren in Egypt are at one with us in 
this respect.” 
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THE EX-KHALIF’s MESSAGE 

Meanwhile the Ex"Khalif had communicated a message to the whole 
Moslem world bewailing his lot and the abolition of the Khilafat and charac- 
terised the act as highly impious. He also declared that the Turkish olecjtors 
had expressly charged the Assembly to continue to serve and uphold Islamic 
traditions. His Majesty, therefore, considered the measure fundamentally 
sacnligious and null and void. “ By its unanimous appitival of my election 
a year and a half ago to the supreme magistracy of Islam, and the Moslem 
world having confiimcd me in the exercise of that august function, and the 
lay Turkish Republic having by its infringomont of real national 
sovcreigiity entirely desisted from all right of \>aiticipation or interven- 
tion, it is now up to the Moslem world solely that the exclusive 
faculty belongs to pronounce in all authority and with entire freedom 
upon this vitiil <jucstion.” The Kx-Khalif. thcjelore, invited the most 
authoi'Jsed chiefs and jeprcseniatives of Mussalman coinniunitics thiough- 
out the world to communicate their proposals and concrete coiitnbir 
tions as sooji as possible to the assembly of a grand religious intoi- 
Islamic Congicss, which he jnoposed to convoke at an opportune time 
and place, in order 1o adopt a decision rerpiii-ed by the situation. 
secure the suppoit <jf the Indian Moslems, the Kx-Khalif also sent a cable 
to Mr. Mahomed Ali at Aligarh, to which the lattei- rci)licd that while not 
inteifeiing with the purely national affairs of Turkey, Indian Mussalmaiis 
arc determined to maintain the sacred Khilafat. 

There was a strong nimour also that the British Govt, was scheming 
with the Kx-Khalif to biing about a state of religious war, and a tiuestioii 
of bringing 4)ver the Kx-Khalif to India to enlist Indian s\ippojt was also 
niooto(l. All these however proved futile, especially on the strong stand 
taken by Switzerland, where the Kx-Sultan had taken asylum, not to permit 
any iKilitical intrigue and propaganda by supporters of the Sultan Abdul Majid. 

'Pho troidje which the Aga Khan and Mr. Ameer Ali foresaw long 
ago actually arose. Clainiaiils for the Khilafat were put forward from several 
(countries and the encinics of Islam got busy to foment inter-lslamic 
jc,alousics. King Hussein of Hodjaz wivs proclaimed Khalifa in Iraq. The 
ii-aiis-rJoidania Govt, and Mesopotamia also proclaimed him Khalif. Another 
Khalifa was sought to be pitched up in Kgy})t. AVhilo some w ily Britishers 
even suggested the name of the Kizam of Hyderabad for an Indian Khalif! 

Alai mcd at these ra]»id developments the Rresidents of the (-enti'al Khilafat 
Committee of India and Jamiat-ul-Ulonia Hind cabled on the i51h March to 
the Sharif Sahib of Mecca: — “Indian MiissalniiiTis have read with very great 
astonishment the announcoiiicnt in ccitaiji (piartois of your previous 
declaration that you did not desire the Khilafat and your acceptaiico of the 
prijiciple that this was a matter for the Cijtiie Muslim world to decide. 
Indian Mussalmans agree with a similar view of the Kgyptiaji IHema and 
earnestly hope for cessation of such premature aiJiioiuiccment. 'Iho 
Khilafat nuestioJi does not depend on the wishes or opinion of any detach- 
ed gioup of men but rests wholly on the considered judgii.ejit of the entire 
Muslim world.*’ 

A similar cablegram was sent to the President, Jamiat-ul-Ulema, 
Cairo, and the support of Egypt was sought to the Indian sug- 
gestion. 
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The Gilcutta Khilafat Conference 

On March 19th the Khilafat Conforcnce was opened in Calcutta in 
the Halliday Park with Moulana Mahomed Ali as the President. 
Delegates attended from all over India. The Conference lasted for 3 days. The 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, Maulana Abdnr i^uif, in the 
course of his Urdu address deplored the action of the Turks and 
suggested that a Conference of the whole Muslim world should at once 
1)0 held cither in Egypt or in I'ersia to settle the tjucstion of the 
Khilafat. 

The l*rcsideiit, Mr. Mahomed Ali, gave a historical resume of the 
Khilafat movement during the past live years and laid bare the 
position of Indian Mussalmans. Regarding their suppojt of the Turks 
<luring the war which had boon adversely criticised in Angora, ho said : 

‘Circumstanced as we were, it was not possible for us in India 
to render any military assistam^e to our Tui*kish bi-ethren and 
since the Government was hostile to our aspirations towards religions 
solidarity, the i*iclior men in the community, who have mostly l)0cn 
lacking in courage where Govoriimont is concerned, eoiikl not assist the 
'i'urkish brethren with funds, so that it was only the poor who could 
assist them even with money. Rut everything that was iK)ssiblo foi’ a 
subject nation to do was being done by us, and the contributions of 
Indian Mussalmans in money, althougli not great enough to provide 
munitions ol war to continue the fight for any considerable length of 
time, indicated our moral supiK)i1., and the pressure that wo brought, 
upon the (Toverimient could not bo considcre<l unapprcciablc. No one 
can accuse me of overrating the contribution of India to Turkish success, 
in war or in diplomacy, because 1 have always said that in the main 
the battle was fought and won by our Turkish biethrcn alone. Rut 
whether oui own contribution was in elfect great or small, there can 
not be the least doubt of our true, heart-felt sympathy with the cau.so 
of the Khilafat.' 


TREATY OF LAUSANNE. 

‘When the Treaty of Lausanne wjis .signed two things remained for 
us to do. One was the restoration of the Jajirat-ul-Arab throu:-h the 
Mussalmans and the Khilafat. And the other was the rc-estalilishmcnt 
of the Khilafat itself on a firm don.ocratie basis with a representative 
council of the Mussalmans of the world to assist the Khilafat in its 
great task which had heen neglected loi- generations past but which wo 
could not afford to neglect rny longer if wo are to save the Khilafat 
fi*om repeated attacks by non-Moslems and save Islam itself from internal 
decadence.^ 

After discussing the ipicstion of restoring the Holy L oids the Moulana 
referred to the present position of the Khalifat and said : — 

‘It was decided that delegations should go from India to Angora 
and Constantinople as well as to the Hediaj and Najd. Mesopotamia, 
Syria and Palestine liad arrived at a common understanding with 
our Moslem brethren abroad with regard to the future of the 
Khilafat. The most disquieting feature of the situation with regard to 
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this was that iiiflicatious were iiot wantin'? that many of the Turks 

who had hcon educated in Kuropo had lost a good deal of Islamic 

spirituality and were heedlessly rushing into the materialism of Eur(>i)0. 

To-day wc aie face to face with the fact that the Island of Arabia 

is still in JioirMoslem hands anfl that wc oannot roly ui>on the rulers 

set up by Kngland in poitio/is of that island to assist in freeing our 

Holy liJind fi'om non-Moslem domination and control and that the veiy 

clianijiiors of the Tiukish Kliilafat are alleged to have discontinued 
thcii- four-centurics old connections with that Khilafat. It may seem 

that we are more Aiab than the Ara]>s and more Turkish than the 
Turks but if our Islamic obligations are understood it will l>o apparent 
that all that wo aie is Moslems. As Moslems w(i who are not Arabs 
cannot lot the Aralis hand over the dominion «)vor the Island of Arabhi 
to noirMosicms and as Aloslems, once nioie wc raniiot (oiiiitenancc a 

section of the ^J’urkisli nation dis( onmv t iii.u its national Government 

from th(‘ Khilafat. 

I’rocoeding to cxi*ound tlie Khilafat ]»oliey as he understood it, 
Moulana Mahomed Ali said ; 

Islam, as prca< hod and practised by the last of the ]u*ophcts, was 

tlie cnlmimit ion ol all prophecy. Miissalmans are to preach this faith 
t<i mankind ai:d to |•e^suarle the* world conform to the tenets of 
Ishun, and since pra-tirc is essential for faith and mere belief is not 

mifhcieiit, tbere must be an organisation which should see that fieodom 
to ])rcach as well as to profess is preserved and there must be at 
least a pait of God’s oaith where our pi'ofessions should be i>ractised 

without any lot <»r hindrance. 

The Khilafat is sucli an organisation with the Khalifa as tlie 
personal centre and the djijirut'ul'Arab as its loeal contie. Every 

Musalinan is a soldier in God’s peace-loving army and the Khalifa is 

tin* (’ommai.der of tlie Faithful and the Generalissimo of that army. 

'I hat aimy ^\as about to be crushed and its chief commander was to 

have been retained as a captive but our Turkish lirothren by their 
safiiticcs sa\ed Islam fioin this disaster. The citadel of Lslam, liowevtu’. 
wheic even si beaten aimy wcmld take refuge and prepan? for reconi 
meiieii.g luistilities, is in the enemy’s hands and until and unless we 

n‘st()ie the -bijiiiit-uI Arab to the Khalifa (Uir victory is ineompletc and 
our future is insecure. But the vejH)ited action of some of oui* Turkish 
luethreii with regard to the Khilafat would moan that the largest sectioji 
<»f (Jod’s army refuses to serve CJod and to realise iiis kingdom ou 

earth ai;d this disaster woul I bo far g:Gater for the Mussalmaiis of 

the wo? Id than anything that had hitherto happened. It is true that 
foi- generations past the Khilafat has not boon functioning properly ami 
etfectively as we told our I’nikish brethren iti our cable to them recoiitly. 
But the revival of the Khilafat is to-day, as it has always boon, our 

ideal and the moment wc cease to rov.-iiii that as our ideal we cease 

to he Moslems as well. 

evropk’s darkest hour. 

Materialism is at its height to-day in Kuropo so much so that 
oven some of the governing chisses in Turkey do not seem to liave 
escaped it, hut tlieic are not wanting unmistakable signs to indicate 
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that this is Europe's darkest hour before dawn and uiiao the dawn 
itself will not any longer be delayed. Men like Mr. H. G. Wells have 
given expression to their own faith which they call modern, and but 
for a few remnants of their early upbi-inging as Christians and of then*]* 
more recent materialism and overweaning confidoiK^e in their own 
knowledge their modern faith is no other than the most ancient faith 
of Islam, the genesis of which forms repeatedly a eha])ter of the Koi-an. 
It is nothing but the recognition of the sole sovereignty of God, 
the j-osignatioii of the human to the divine will oi‘ rather llio realisa- 
tion of the identity of the human with the divine purpose of life which 
is summed up in the well-known creed of Ishun : ‘There is no God 
but (h)d.’ For a world so situated it will be the gieatcst disaster if 
any section of Mussalnians discaid the ancient faith of Islam and instead 
of re-organising the institutioji of Khilafat with a woild wide bifstherliood 
above all Jiational rancour and ilFwill and with tlic ideal of dethron- 
ing War and substituting Fcicc decides to discontinue that ijistitution itself. 

The Frosident next dealt with the (piestiun of the Khilafat. activity so 
far as it concerned Government and emphasised that the icstoration of 
the .lajirut-ul-Aiab was necessary before Indian Mussabnans as Khilafa- 
lists could make thoir jieacc with Govcrnmeid. 

MAUI. ANA SAHIl) JIOSSAIN AHMAD 

On the (.'onference meeting the next day Maulana Sahid llossaiii Ahmad, 
an ex-prosident of the Khilafal Conference, gave a religious ex])osition of the 
Khilafat, and in the couise of a long uidu speech saiil : — 

The Frophet has said that the Is'st kind of jehad is to si)Oak the 
tiuth to an oppressive king. In India wlnue to raise a voice in defence 
ol the Khilafat is a heinous crime, still the Moshuns have not budged 
an inch. They have done the best of ji'liarb In the teeth of all o}r 
prossion by Govt, they have helped the 'lurks with money and moral 
su pt»oit. 

SHUDimi AND COW-KILLIND. 

Keferring to tin; counter-inecting of other mosicms under the ins- 
piration of the Feiigal .Ministers and Furop(;ans who wanti*.d to meat.*, 
a split amongst the ( ongr(*ss- Khilafat party, lit; said : The tiaitors 

art! trying to destroy the Khi'afat and eradicate its very spiiit from 
the world. A meeting of Mosleins, apparently called liy the ininistO]*s, 
was held day before yesterday on the VTiidan, to consider Shudhi, 
Sangathan, cow-killing and the other problems. The real motive underlying 
was to ercato discord between llindin and Moslems. ]:ut, 1 ;isk, why 
no action has lioen taken aga’nst the (liristian missionaiies who aio daily 
coTivoiiing thousands to Christianiiy ? 

When in Mecca, 1 enquired of Sharif Hossoin if he (!ver appired to 
be indci>endent and to revolt against the uuthoiity of tne 'rurks. Sharif 
Hossein, in the Khair-Kaaba, swore by God that he had no such inteiition. 
But to-day we find his son trying to secure for his father the hicli jost, 
of Khalif of the Moslem World. 'J hc Khilafat has been divided into two. 
One is the Khilafat that has been given by the sons of Adam, whether, 
Indian or European, Muslim, or Christian or Hindu. Ifc is asked by 
some of our brothers how a man can be the Khalifa of God, but i t>eg 
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to say that if a man can l)e the son of God, whyj cannot be as well his 
Tice-regeut on earth. 

KHILAFAT KHASSA. 

Khilafat Khassa (special) is given to one person, who is enjoined 
to see to the peace of the world and see that people put under his care 
carry out the conunaridmcnts of God. But this Khilafat must be like 

the Papal authority which is impotent and thrives on the suffereiico of 
the people but has no power to punish even an ordinary thief. To keep 
up tlic splendour of Islam, to make provision for the administration of the 
State, and take up aims in defence of religion and country is the duty of 
the Khalifa Khassa. 

We all know what Sharif Hossein has done and wc know that ho 

cannot as a consc»juence ii^;htfully claim the Khilafat. So long as the 

Arabs were true, the whole Moslem World sided with them, but now', 
when they ha^ e broken the tiaditioi.s of the Prophet, they caiiiiol command, 
and rightfully claim, (jbedience from the Moslems. Because the ^Jiirks have 
.‘io long been carrying out the oncious duties of the Khalifa very justly, 
the Khilafat naturally remained with the Turks for six oenturics. One 
and only one person can be a Khalifa at a time, and there is a ‘Jladetlb 
<if the Pro]»]ic1 t<» the etfoet. that if in the lifetime of one Caliph another 
<'hiini.s it, anil has j:ot him, self declared, then the second one should bo 
killed. 

A DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTION. 

The Khilafat- is not a i>crsonal property. It is an essentially 
democratic institution. Tlie acid test as to any person’s claim to the 

otlicc of the Caliph is w lietlior the claimant is a tit iieison for it, according 
to . dciiiociatic priiuiples. If a man is elected by the representatives of 
the peoi)lc to ]»e the Ca,liph, ho is to be regaided as such. Similarly 
if by the (oiueiisus of <»pinioii of the elected leiuesontativcs of the 
people the (alii»h is found wanting, he may be deposed. It is said that 
the Caliph inust be elected by all the Moslems, but this is imposible an<l 
iiii practical Ic as all Moslems cannot- gather at one time and place for 
rctoidiiig their o]»inion. (.iia\o resi>onsibilities are attached to the post 
oi the Caliph aid peihaps it has not always heon possible for the latter 
Cab’ihs of the House of Ottoman to aiquit themselves well. 

It is said that the Indian Moslems have so long been lighting for 
the Khilafat and the 'J uilns, bnt to-day those very Turks for whom they 
have been agitating have abolished this instilution. Wo were fighting 
against the disnicnil-erinent of the Khilafat and against the enomic.s of 
Islam who weic tiying their best to bring about the destruction of 'lurkey. 
'Iho liistoiy of Afghanistan will show you the intention of the hn^lish 
to dcstioy all Islainie Stales. So long as Russia was strong and a ineuaco 
to India, JOngland tried licr best to maintain Afghanistan as a strong 
pow'er, for as a buffer state between Russia and India, she would best servo 
linglaiid’s interests. But to-day when the menace to India from Russia 
is eliminated, wo find the British at once iiounciiig upon Afghanistan and 
trying to bring it under her subjugation. 

Europe has for long been trying to alienate the Indian Moslems from 
the Turks. In the internal administration of Turkey wo should not 
interfere, and without knowing the real situation we should not be canied 
away by the news spread through the agency of enemy propagandist. 
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ADVICE GRATIS. 

Referring to the sudden exhibition of solieitous conoerii of Anglo- 
Tiidiaii journals for the deposed Khalifa the Moulana said : The 
very papers who not long ago were abusing the Khilafat propaganda 
here are now eoming out with long pitiable tales of the danger 
to Islam fiom the abolition of the Khilafat by the Turks. You 
should understand the real motive of this propagan.da. People like 
Mr. Ghuznavi and others, who had never joined the Khilafat before, aie 
row giving advice gratis to the people to accept Sharif Hossein as Caliph. 
To mo Sliaukat Ali is a thousand times better qualified man for the post 
of Caliph than Sharif Hossein. The Ara})S have neither railway, nor 
posts, nor telegraphs, nor are they economically solf-suflficient. How 
then can such a person as Sharif Hossein claim the Khilafat for himself I 
After all this, I must tell you that the Turks are the only people fit 
to 1)0 the guaidiajis of Islam and the dignity of the Caliph.'^ 

The spcakoi- then ai)pcal(Ml to the .Muslims for contributions to keep 
up the Khilafat to its old glory. 


Resolutions. 

The following reaolut ons were i<dopted at the second and third day’s siti ng 
of the Conference on the 20th tnd 21st March Ust : — 

THE TUL'KISH BEPUltLIC AND THE KKILAPAT. 

(1) The Calcutta Khilafat Conference earnestly isvites the attention of the 
Mufsalmans of India in particular and the Mussalmans of the world in general to 
the delicate situation created by the declaration of the Turkish Ucpubiic with 
regard to the Khilafat. This conference btlicvts that the crists which has so un- 
expectedly arisen is a severe trial of their judgment and prudence and of their 
unity of thought and action, and that undue hasbo and precipitancy are as likely 
to produce dangerous results as oudue delay and neglect. This conference consi- 
ders it essential that MussalmanB i-bould act with patience and prudence instead of 
becoming unduly excited and permitting themselves to be too readily iullucnced, ami 
that the views and objects of the men in authority at Angora which are not yet 
clear and need farther elucidation should first be ascertainrd beyond a shadow of 
doubt and in full detail. This conference declares its approval of the representa- 
tion jointly cabled by the Central Khilafat Committee and the Jamiat-ul-Uleinu 
to Angora and appeals to all MuEsalmans that until and anJew a conclusive re^-ult of 
these communications is arrived at, th*y will abstain from forming a final opinion and 
they will refrain from doing anything likely to disturb unity and jeopardise the 
solidarity of the Mnssslmans of the w(>rld. 

THE JA/IOAT-UL-ARAB. 

(2) The Calcutta Khilafat Conference proclaims that according to Islamic injunc- 
tions, it is the religious and national doty of the Mnssalroans of the entire world, at all 
times and in all circumstances, to keep the .Taxirat-ul-Arab free from every form of alien 
and non-muslim influrnccs and domination. This Oonferenc-?, then fore, declares that 
so long as the Jazirat-nl-Arab is not completely freed from such influences and domi- 
nation, it will remain the religious and national duty of the Mussalmans of India to 
continue to use all possible means to attain this object and that the sitaation that 
has recently arisen with regard to the Kb.lafat question does not in the least affect 
their duty whether judged by the canons of Islamic law and those of sound policy. 

BHAIIIF HUSSAIN CONDEMNED 

(H) The Calcutta Khilafat Conference expresses its regret and anxiety with re- 
gard to the declaration in certain circles in Palestine oonoerning the declaration 
of the assumption of the rffi^e of Khaltf by Shariff Husiain and declares on behalf 
of Indian MuRFalroans that they are not prepared to accept any action taken by 
a particular group or country without consultation with the Mussalmans of the 
entire world. 
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THB INSTITUTION OF THE KUILAFAT. 

(4) The Calcutta Ehdafat Gooference confident) jr declares that Islamic Ehilafat 
signifies iBlamic Government, the object of which is the defence of Islam and of 
the Muslim community aud the head of this Government is the Ehalifa and he 
is called the Chief of the Faithful. At present when all other Islamic Governments 
have ctased to exist and only a few scattered Muslim states remain, existence of 
lelamic Ehilafat means that the Islamic Government, which is the strongst in all the 
Islamic world and possesses amongst them the greatest degree of temporal power for 
the championship and protection of the Muslim community and the Islamic shariat 
and is eager to undertake it, is accepted as the Central Islamic Government. Since, at 
present the Tu kish Government possesses these qualifications in a greater measure than 
other Islamic Governments, naturally it is the only one that deserves to retain this 
central position. This Conference declares that if the men in authority in the present 
Turkish Government desire to follow a course which is apprehended to be prejudicial to 
this acceptability of the Turkish Government, then it is the duty of the Muslims of the 
world to Invite the attention of the Turkish brothers to the necessity of reformation 
and to take all possible steps in this behalf. Mussalmans of India trust that Muslims 
of the world will co-operate with them in this great endeavour and will concentrate 
their efforts at the present juucture in the furtherance of this object. 

TUB DHAFT HINDU MUSLIM FACT. 

(5) The Calcutta Ehilafat Conference fully supports the draft Hiudu-Muslim 
Tact which the Beugal Provincial Congress Committee and the Bengal Provincial 
Kliilafat Committee have after j int consultation and deliberation adopted. This 
Conference however desires to eiu lidate the fact that in determining the communal 
shares in represent aiion and othf privileges in this pact, it is not intended that 
effect should be given to this dist ibntion of shares by means of any measure to be 
adopted by the existing legislature or through the instrumentality of the present bureau- 
cratic Government. This (Conference declares that all that is intended is that a clear 
and satisfactory decision should be placed before the country with regard to the 
representative and other priviltges of Hindus and Mussalmans respectively, to which the 
future national Government of India would give effect when it is established. This 
Conference, therefore, views with great disfavour the regrettable efforts which some 
Mussalmans of the Bengal L'^gislativc Council have made with regard to this distribu- 
tion of communal shares in that ('ouncil aud for which they have attempted to seek 
authority in the Bengal llindu-MusPm Pact. 



The Akaii Movement 

Since its baptism of fire at the .lalliauwalla Bash the Punjab has 
had two similar, though much smaller, ordeals to pass through. One 
was at Nankana Sahib in 1921, and the other so late as in Kobruary 
last at rJait(^ in Nabhi. The history of the earlier Sikh movement will 
be found recorded in previous issues of the JtihGUsTh : Of late the 
Akaii Sikhs have attracted more and more attention and now they 
virtually sway the whole community. The name Akaii ” is derived 
from aK.4L, meaning God, the Deathdess. 

After the massacre at Nankana, the volume of Sikh fooling rose 
to a high pitch and the hands of the Akalis were sti’ongthened by 
c. groat inttiix of public sympathy and funds. It was at this juncture that 
Mahatma Gandhi’s ideal of sacrifice and suffering and non-violeiK^e wns 
impressed upon the Akalis and they adopted that ideal as their creed. 

The last great Akaii martyrdom was at Gurii-ka-bagh. This wus 
a shrine 14 miles from Amritsar where the Mohiint in possession waN 
as immoral as a Mohunt could bo, and the Gurdwara Prabhandhak 
Committee failing to reform him, came to a settlement with him allowing 
him to retain the house attached to the shrine wliile ho had to leave 
the shrine to the Committee. Close to the shrine, was a piece of wastu 
ground covered with scrub which had always ]>een ustjd for cutting fire 
wood to cook the food for the pilgrims that visited Guru-ka^Baglh It 
was “No Man’s baiid,” untaxed for revenue purposes, and of no value 
to the priest himself — a bit of “jungle.” Tlie pilgrims had obviously 
to be fed each day whoever held ix>ss.;s.sion of the shiine, and it had 
been an immemorial custom to cut the wood from this bit of iunglo. 
But the ejected ju-iesl had been nursing vcngoauco in his heart evei* 
since the day of his ojoctioii. Ho found an occasion, in this cutting of the 
wood from the jungle, to invoke the pi-otoctioii of the law. He claimed 
tlic waste ground as belonging to the house and not to the shrine. And Gov 
crnmoiit officials at once sided with him and ordered the wood-cutting t(> 
ooase and established a cordon of militaiy i)i>lice to protect the disputed 
plot of ground. Then began the famous passive resistance drama at 
Guru-ka-Bagli the nows of which travelled not only over the Punjab 
but to the i*est of India as well, making the name of this place famous 
in the history of modern times. From every side the Akaii Sikhs came 
pouring into Amritsar in order to go out to Guru-ka-Bagh and take pair 
in the cutting of the wood, and preaching non-violence, to disobey the ordci- 
and thus coui*t arrest. 

They were composed chiefly of ox-soldiors who had served in 
the Great War, in Flanders, in Mesopot, in Fast Africa, in Palestine. But 
there wore also with them mere youths below the milit.iry ago, and also 
old veterans v;ho hfwl served in many frontier campaigns and had long ago 
retired from military service. F’irst of all, on their arrival at Amritsar, 
they presented themselves at the Golden Temple in companies, called Jathas, 
and spent the night there in singing hymns to the praise of God. Their 
cry “ Sat Sri Akal ” (Glory to the true, the death-less) used to go up the 
whole night through. They spent the whole time in the precincts of 
13 
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the Golden Tonipi?. Kiioli company of Akalis took the aolernu vow of 
iioirivsistance hefuro the Siored Book of tlie Sikhs, called the Graiith 
Sahib, which contains the hymns of the Gurus. Thou, when their own turn 
came ill the list, they marched o\it with a jL^arlind of white flowers 
encii-oliiig their black lurlians and with the hyit of devotion in their 
faces. As oai:h company passed thimiijh the streets of Amritsar the ciy 
went lip from men, women and children “ Sat Sri Akal,” and each company 
replied with one voice, “ Sat Sri Akal.** 

The 1 ‘olico Bnitality. 

Mr. Andrews wlio was an oye-vvitness to the scene thus doscjrihas it : — 

‘Tn the tii-st instaiKjo the police oflicors who vero on the spot with 
detachment-s of military police, airestcd those who committed tiospass while 
atteniptin;,Mo (111 tin; fiio-wood. 'Ihe sentences aftci* arrest were usually 
six months JiVoioiis iinprisonnient. But when the Akali j.ithas (3a?ne 
poiirinti in fi-om Amiitsar and the aircst ran into many hnnrlreds the 
Older came down fiimi Simla tint no moi*o inisoncrs wore to bo made, 
but that the “minimum of force” was to be em])loyod in oiilor to 
picvent tlio Akalis from (aittiii^? wood. The military police omjiloyed were 
(;hie 1 l.y and purposely drawn from the fronti(*r tiibcs. 'riiose very soon got 
out of hand, and some vmy serious iujurics weriJ given. Then further 

orders iHine ilown from Simla that- blows on the iio.ad must be avoided. 
'J'bo police who h id binm called in from (jI-Iku* districts were getting 
more and moio out (»f hand. Tlicro wore brought to mo immediately 
foi‘ investigat-ioii some )»a (1 cases of jiolice assaults upon villagers, and 
I found on iu(|uiiy that they were true in the main and leportod them 

1,0 the l)e\ui 1 y Commissioner. 

“ W hen tin* (annpaiiies had readied (^uru kadJagh 1 was allowed to 
go into the iniK'r shrine with them and to hear them take the vow 

of non-violence over again. After this they presented thomselvcs, about 
twelve at a time, in front of llie line of military police. They came 
up to within ab«)ut a fcuit and a half, with their hands placed together 
in an altitude of in.iym*. 'Ihey wen^ silent and absolutely passive. At 
this stage ilio judiijc olli(,er gave an order and one after another of 
the Akalis were knocked down with heavy blows. They jose again 
from the gioiind and stood silent as before and weio knocked down 

again. 'J’here was a huge crowd of villageis looking on, of whom a 

large vro\»oilion wcio wcmicn. I was standing on the edge of the 

crowd and could see the horror and at the same time the religious 

j-apiiire with which llicy witnessed the bluus thal felled to the ground 
the Akalis. 'Jlicy were all praying, and the mulHed cry arose, like 
the miirinur of an approaching stoiiii, “ Sat Sri Akal.” I saw the 

blows given by the military police becoming more ar.d more brutal and 
turned away at last sickened at the .sight. 

“ The Government brought to an end, immediately after this, the 
use of foT’cc, and returned to their piovious policy of arrest. Soon the 
inimber of the prisoners taken, if I remember rightly, exceeded n 
thousand ; and yet the enthusiasm among the Akalis daily iiiorejised. 
At last an ingenious move was made by a Govcrumoiit suppoiter. The 
piece of land from which the fire-wood was needed was purchased from 
the mahant by Sir Ganga Jiam and presented to the Akalis gratis for 
the uses of the shiino. Thus the ti-ouble ended.” 



ABDICATION OF MAHARAJA NAI3HA 
The Abdication of the Maharaja Nabha 

Then came another blow. In »lune 1923 CTOvcnimeiit deposed 
the orthodox and iJopular Sikh I’liiioe, the Maharaja of Nabha, a. 
I'hulkiaii Priiice, aiid iiiflioiod another deep wound on Sikh 
hearts. Maharaja Ripndaman Sin.gh had i-ondcrod meritorious foi’vices to 
(Toveriimcnt during I ho (b-eat War Init he was too indej)endent to 
brook the hauteur of British officials, aiul thus incui-rod tlie soiious 
displeasure of Sir Michael O’Dwycr and his band of ‘strong men’. The 
Mahfii-aja was a hi^lily educated man, and as a Member of the 
Imperial C’ouiicil had stood against (.Tovernmont a?i<l for ])oinilai’ measure. 
He was also a great religious reformer, and it is said that of all the 
Sikh Ihinces he was the only one who had by heart the sacred vorso.s 
'A the Gurus. His intimate and open connection with the (riudwara 
Reform Committee was Iookc<l on with great suspicion ]>y Government aiul 
ilie myrmidons of Mi?hacl 0’J>wyer were waiting for an oppm’tunity to 

pay o.f old scores. The Sikh (ommittoc now challenged the action 
of the Cb)V eminent and asked it to publish the whole truth. The S. G. 
1‘. CJ., which is the elected Sikh representative committee managing all Sikh 
temi»lc.s. is.sued a public statement and sent telegrams challenging the right of 
the Government of India to depose an iiido\»cndont Sikh Chief. For, according 
ihe treaties Ijctween the British Government and the Phulkian States 
Government has no power to depose any Sikh (’hiof. The S. G. P. G. 
further challenged that the alleged voluntary abdication of the Maharaja 
of Nabha was a specious camoutlago and that the Maharaja had been the 
victim of a cleverly conceived and i-elentlessly carried ont otlicial stOiemn 
for depriving him of his biith” right —the throne of Nabha. In accordance 
with the promise of the tenth Guru of the Sildis, made b) the house of 

Phulkian “ Your House”, the Maharaja of Nabha is looked up on witli 
religious sentiment. Government i-otaliatcd by declaring the S. (b P. C, 
and the Akali Dal as luilawfnl Associations and anostod the first 

Committee wholesale on 13thOctfjber J92ijgy After a piotraotcd trial din ing 
Xovomlier to Januaiy 24, the Akali Icadoi’s wcic convicted. A 
second committee took its phicc and on Jaiaiary 7th (Tovoiiinicnt 
arrested its 62 monjlM.'is thnaigh an armed force of police olliccis ami 
I'Oiistables in uniform who tried to force their way into lh (3 Sikh 
Holiest of Holies, that is, Sri Akal 'I’akhat of Amritsar— a place 
where no non-Sikh or a man with the vanities of worldly ]M)wer, 
(U- the insignia of wordly authority, or oven a Sikh not strict in the 
observance of his religious duties, can enter. Thousands of Sikhs Hocked 
U) the place and icmaining perfectly non-violent otFerod to die in front 
of their temple ratlicr thin allow the desecration of the holy iHace. 
(bi Ifcth .iauuary the oltioes of the S. G. P. C. were raided by armed 

police for full ei hours and all pai>ers etc, were taken away and the 
l>laoe thoroughly ransacked. 

The Akalis on theii- side wont on sending a co itinuoiis stieam of 
dathas of 25 each to visit the Guidwar Gangsar at daito in Nabha to 
pray for the Maharaja, and for this purpose an Akand I’ctha oi* a con- 
tiuuous reading of the Grantli was started. Batches of Sikhs wore 
arrested everyday at Jaito in Nabha State and at Bhai Pheru in the 
District of Lahore. Ihcse men arrested in the pursuance of their 
leligious rights were being treated like ordinary criminals and felons 
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iij His Majc.sfy’s jaiJs. They were made to live on reimgiiant food 

unfit for human coiisiunptioii, sleep in dirty jail blankets and live in 
solitary cells. Some ,of them have since died in Multan and Moiit- 

t-nincjjy jails on account of the severe boating and the inhuman 
ireatment of the jail authorities. 

As Hummaiiscd by Sardar Didar Singh of Amritsar in a cable to 

the Prime Minister dated 16th February 1924, “ the Govornmoiit ha^ 

been guilty of ; — 

‘'1. Forcible dciK).sition of the Maharaja of Nabha under the false 
plea that he lias abdicated voluntarily. 2. Jiitorforoiicc in the luaiiage 
mont of Sikli temples or sacred corcinonios conducted therein with a 
view to suppiess the ligitiuiato exorcise of religious rights. 3. Banning oi 
the sacred Sikh symbol Kiri»aii which evciy baptised Sikh must carry on 
his person. 4. I ik aroc ration in jails of thousands of innocent Sikhs who have 
prot(isto<l against the higir handedness of Government in a perfectly iioji 
violent mannci*, aial infiiciing inhuman tortures on Akalis in dail and 

Hillside, f). Sikhs have been the most loyal friends and supporters of the 
Briti.sli (iHvcnimcnt since the miuiuy of 1857. They furnished more than 
l,2f),(iO() recMiits in the Mar and have fought valiantly for the King 

Kmpcioi' on all occasions. 

“In \>lnn IIh? Prince of Wales visited the J/unjab some 

(iovernment Ofiicials exprossed to me their suspieioii that some mischict 

moiigci's had made a scoi ct plot against the sacred person of the rrince. 
I, as a iiieniltor nf the S. G. P. C. gave a wrilton assurance for the 
personal safety of the I’rinco and deimtcd Akalis to keep watch cvoi 
ilio poison of the I’rince. Further, during the IJiudii-Muslim riots at 
Ainritsar the S. (b P. C'. rendered unique service in maintaining peace 
wliicli was rcoogiii sod even by Government.” 

The Firing at Jaito. 

Failing to make any impression and rcsolv».d to undergo n 

huge sacnlioc nf life, if necessary, the Akalis then decided to send bigger 

.lathas to dailo. On February 9lh, a Jatha of 600 Akalis staitcd 

from Amiitsar. "j liroughout the previous week a large iium}>er oi 
Akalis were coming hero as it had been given out by the dathodai 
Akal 'Jakht that l-his datha would after reaching Jaito cither lay down 
its life or resume the alleged interrupted Akhand path at Gurdwara 
Gaiigsnv. Ftn’ this purpose an Akbaud path was also started at Akal 
'I'akht. At about 12 noon, before the usual jatha of 26 leaving for Jaito 
.ii;d thence to Phai Fheru oveiy morning had been despatched, the 

Jatha of 600 led by an Akali band and a batch of about 10 Nirmala 
Sadhua was hailed in front of the Akali Takht. The Jathedar Akai 
Takht then offered a final sennoii and prayers impressing on the jatha 
to adhere to non- violence even if Government resorted to torture.^ 
;iiid lu’ayed for the successful accomplishment of their object. He said 
that this jatlia was going out to complete 101 Akhand paths in the 
place of one which had boon intormpted at Jaito. One member of 
the Jatha then read out its parting message to the people saying 
that it would never return homo unless Akhand paths were completed. 

llic flatlia reached Nabha on the 21 st and were at once met by 
a fusillade of fire. AVords fail to describe the horrors that followed. 
Jlcre are scino oyo"witnesses account. 
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Eye-Witncaset.’ Account 

Messrs. Mahindar Siugh, Harliaii Singh, M. A. ai.d Professor 
Rhagat Ram Singh, B.A., B.T., gave a veiy vivid aeconiit of the 

tragedy. They say : — 

We feel it our duty to place l>efore the public tiue facts about 

the tragedy relating to the Shahidi Jatlia ai d the Sikh Sangat which 
t<*tik i)lace at Jaito on Kobruary 21, 1924. 

“ We staitod from Amritsar on the evening of Fel niaiy 20 th and 
reached Bhatir.da at 12 in the night. We staitcd back from Bhatinda 
in the moniing train and having learnt that passengers who got down, 
at the Jnito Railway Station were not allowed to proceed to the town 

we bought tickets for Romana Albcl Singh. Ordinaiily the train stops 
at Romana, but on the morning of Febiiiaiy 21 the train did not 

stop there. We had to get down at Kot Kax)ura at a])ovt 4 a.iii. 
\V> travelled on foot to Bargari village where we w'ei-e told that the 

.Tatha was stopping and reached there at about 7 a. in. 

‘‘ The Jatha was encamped in an oiuui place. The recitation of 

“Asaki-Var” was over at about 9 A.M. No speeches w'ore delivered 
on any topic whatever. By 11 the datha and Saimat took their 
morning meals at the local (Juriidwara. Within an hour, i. e., at about 

12 noon, the Jatha staited for Gunidwam (Tangsar which is about 5 

n'iles from Bargari. At the lowest estimate the luiblic following the Jatha 
iiuinberod more than 26 thousand consisting of old men, women, ohil 
dren, both Sikhs and non-Sikhs. '^I'he Jatha moved slowly. More 
Sai'gat from the neighbouring villages joined later on. The whole 
gathering was moving in an atmosphere of revoroneo and ]>eace. The 
i.c»ji-violcijt character of the ,latha and the Sangat can well bo realised 
fiom the fact that all the time w^e w^ero with the Jatha w^e did not 

1 otice anybody in possession of any w'ea]>on. Although the publii* 
moving with the Jatha was very large, yet there was not the least 
element of disorder. The .Jatha was moving with the publii’ on its 
right and left, 5 Nishan Sahibs in front and Guru Granth Sahib bi 
the middle of the Jatha. 


“ Goli Chalaga*’ !! 

“When the Jatha reached a distaiieo of about 160 yaids from the 
Gurdw'ara Tibi Sahib, a European officer approached and said, 
“ Thahro, Goli chalaega, fire karega. ' His voice must have only been 
heard by a few. The Jatha continued to xiroceed in the same oitlorly 
manner. No provocation of any sort whatever was offered by word and 
deed and there was no indication of violence. The European Officer 
nished towards the military iUid gave a signal, and fire was opened 
fi-om all throe sides. Firing was resumed thrioe at short inteivals. The 
filing was quite indiscrim iniite and as a result several fell down dead 
ar.d a very large number were w'Ouiided. The number of casualties in 
oui- estimate could not have been less than 40 dead and 80 wounded. 
Some of the spectators turned hack, hut the .Tatha w'lth 3 or 4 thousand 
X»eople reached Guidwara Tibi Sahib under fire. The dead and the 
worn ded from amongst the Sangat wei*e seen scattered in the corn 
fields while those belonging to the Sahidi Jatlia were carried by their 

na 
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comrades to the (iurdward Tibi Sahib. Medical staff travelling with 
the Jatha ai;d the store of nicdiciiios, etc., wore taken in custody. 
No one was allowed to attend to the wounded. The dead bodies 
w'cre not allowed to be removed and some iKJrsons who had succeeded 
in picking np a few of the wounded an<l dead were mfiltrcatod and the 

})odies were forci)>ly snatched. Water was not allowed to be taken 
from the well near by. A squadron of the cavalry was seen gallopijig 
towaids the luni.ing people with naked swords. 

“ It scciiis that the authorities of the State had used all their skill 
in strategy in older to .stop all access to Gurflwara (hingsar. Barbed 

wire foKos had been made. Bows of bullock carts iille<I with thorns 
wei'C fixed with heavy chains across the w’ay to (Uirdwara Gaiigsar. 

“After dojKKsiting the vounded find the de;ul in the Gurdawara Tibi 
Sahib, the .latha proceeded towards Gurdwara Gangsar. Oui* party 
■decided to go ]ia(;k. We hjid gone only a shoit distane(^ when \vc saw 
Tibi Sahib, in which the Sangat had taken shelter, being suiTounded 
<jn all sides by the Military. At this stage our paity was also pursued 

by the (fivalry and we were separated. Frof. Hirhan Singh reached 

the boundary lino of the Nablui and Faridkot tcrntorie.s whcie he met 
Mr. Ziinand. .lust when he reached that place a mounted otlieer who 
was said to be Saidfir Fateh Singh of Faridkot approached them ai d 
having eii<iuirod Mr. Ziinar.di’s name asked him what he intended to 

<lo, whether he wantcrl to enter the Nabha. tcriitory or go back. 
Mr. Zimand i-e plied that ho wanted to enter .laito but as the autho- 
lities had not iicimitted him he intended to go hack. He said that he 
was waiting for hi.s ear. 1 he ofticor definitely informed him that the 
fair would i ot leturn. Mr. Zimand was then led by that oflicor in 
the fliiection of the .laito Hailway Station on foot. Ihe Officer asked 
Prof. flarlMins Singh to leave that place, lie also wanted to know Prof. 
IJaibaiis Singh’s name, but the latter did not think it advisable to 
^lisclose it. Prof. Harliai.s Singh and his (oinpanioiis walked some 
distance and met their ear. Ihey got into the car and motored back 
to Amritsar. Frof. Hlnigat ]v\*irn Singh and Saidar Mahinder Singh f»f 
Madan ai:d (-o. Amiitsar, walked up to Kot Kapura on foot and on 
their way they learijt that the Jatha after being severely beaten was 

tied lifind and foot and conveyed in cait-s to the liarbed wire enclosure. 

Sardar Mahinder Singh, Librarian, Khalsa College, Amiitsar, and 
Hhiii I'era Singh Giana reached village Ham Singh Wala on their way 
to Kot Kapuia. M hey stayed at lifiin Singh AVala for the nigut. They 
saw two sowars who had come to the village in search of a wounded 

))ei'8on conveyed to that place. The soivars demanded the ivounded 
person from the villagei-g. In case the viJlagers failed to hand over the 
wounded person their properties would be confiscated by the Statt^ 
authon’tics. At Kot Kapura they came acuoss an old woman who was 
an eye-witness of the whole tiagedy. She related to them the fate of 

the Jatha which she said was very sevciely beaten and tied hand and 
foot. As to the treatment meted out to the ladies she told them that 
while they were under custt)dy in Gurdwara Tibi Sahib they had th<^ 
foulest language used to them and w'ere roughly handled. Two of the 
young ladies were outrageously insulted. Two ladies <Iied in the Tibi 
Sahib Gurdwara.” 
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Mr. Oulab Singh’s Statement 

And here is another account given }iy Sardir Gulab Singh M. L. A. 
who issued the following statement: — 

“ A great tragedy has occurred at .laito, Nabha State. Though the 
inimber of casualties so fai* {uscort.uiied is less, yet the moral significance 
is greater because the perpetrator of this tragedy was not an irrespon- 
sible and immoral Mahant employing badmashes but a civilized Power 
with high professions and well informed al)Out the object aiul methods 
of its victims. At the same time the sjicritice is more precious to the 
Sikhs as the sutTering .bitha was not caught unawares but from the very 
beginning of its march knew that the supreme sacnficc might be rcipiired 
of it, and knowing this voluntarily and cluierfully went to meet that 
fate, rather than surrender its dear religious right of freely visiting 

aid worshipping in its beloved Guru’s Gurdwara. 

IJrSTORlCAL 

’‘The British Adtiiinistration of Xabha, carried on by a civilian officer 
of the (lovernment of India since the forcible deposition of the Maha- 
laia, had stopped all access to the Gurdwara, daito, since the end of 
August 192o, and on the 1 4lh September had arrested the whole con- 
gregation assembled there for the purpose of listening to the continual 
recitation “(Akhand Path)’’ of the Holy Guru Granth Sahib. Not only 
this, even the Granthi actually reciting at that timj and the attendants on 
the Holy Scripture were dragged away from before the Holy Book 
and arrested and the i-ocitation interrupted. This was the greatest 

4lcsecration according to Sikh belief. 

“The news spread «juickly abroad and from the very next day, i.c.> 

1 rith September, parties of Sikh pilgiiins began to arrive at daito for 

the purpose of visiting the Gurdwara and running the Akhand Path. 
But, as before, the Gurdwara was kept closed against thorn on the 
baseless plea that the Sihlis waiitcd to gather in that Gurdwara for tho 
purpose of political agitation, while tho fact is that all those arrested 
in the Gurdwara weie doing nothing but cither reciting tho Holy Book 
4U* listening to the recitation. It is preposterous to hold that protesting 
within the boundaries of the Nabha State against the grievous wrong 
done to the Master of the State is sedition against his Stale and dis- 
obedience to his ordei ^: it is still more ineposterous to hold that 
rotating the Scriptures anti inayiiig for the Maharaja in tho Gurdwara 
was anything political t)r seditious. Yet the British Administration of 
Nabha has been preventing the Sikhs from visiting the Gurdwai-a and 
praying therein for the last 6 months .xnd more. About 5000 Sikhs, 
had walked hundreds of miles to Jaito» and suffered untold hardships 
at the hands of the authorities without being able to visit the Gurdwara 
or re-open the Akhand Path. 

“ Seeing that all this sacritioe seemed to have no effect on tho callous 
officials and to put an end to the prolonged agony of tho Sikhs by an 
extreme sacrifico, it was decided that a congregation of 500 devoted 
Sikhs shoiild walk on foot to Jaito and remaining poifectly non-violent to 
impross the authorities by their sacrifice about tho sincerity and depth of tho 
religious feeling of the Sikhs. The Jathodar of Sri Akal Takht issued an 
announcement to this effect in vejy clear terms full two weeks before tho 
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dcvaiturc of the Jatha. Only those Sihhs were allowed to join the .latha 
whoroiild be relied upon to lemain perfectly i oirviolent iiiidcr all cireinn- 
staiioes. On Fobniary <Jth, the Bjisant l^ai cbanii day, the Jatha assenildcd 
tiefore Sri Akal Takht, Amritsar, and look the pledge? of non-violence, the 
riathedar ngain cxhoiting them solemnly to fulfil their vow. As instiuct- 
cd, the Jatha dining ils jirogress to Jnito abstained fiom making any 
.speeches ai d ( oi.fiiied itself to singing hymi s or reciting from the Holy 
Scjijttnre. The affection evoked by the Jatha on its way was a clear proof 
of the fact that it was goiiig with the ]*lessii gs of all Sikhs to fulfil their 
hoait-felt desire. 

“ llie com position of the Jatha itself was aiiothcr proof of the suppoit 
of all Sikhs. 'Ihere. were men di awn from all districts. Theie w’ere men 
(J' dilfei'Oiit piofessioi s, and oven a number of meek Sadhus. 'iheJathedar 
(f Sii Akal 'J’aklit ai d a (irantbi of the (aoldeii Tem]>lo also aceempanied 
tl»e Jatha. 

'i'liB March to Jaito 

■‘After l‘f dais iraichingthe Jatha, composed of only those who had 
.‘'taifed railrl caiid from Sri Akal Takht, reached Jaito on the aften oon 
of the 21st Febi nary, 1 lie anniversary day of the great tragedy of Nankai a 
Sahil'. 1 he authorities, as they had already ai.r.ouLced, infoi mod the J.atha 
that, only SO of its nundieis could be allowed to ei.ter the Gnrd warn and 
< tmi)leie Akhai d I ‘at h on giving an undei taking that they would leave the 
Guidwara in mediately after. The Jatha already stated its position on the 
way ai d ie])eated it to the authoiities at *laifo that it had come only for the 
liurpohc of Msilii.g the (Juidwara aid restoring the Akhaiid Path, and that 
Milmittii’g to the ]e(|uired conditions about the number of visitors and tin* 
time of stay iionld amouiit to surreiidcnng the religious right of froeli 
visiting, congregating aj:d w’or.shippiiig in a Ourdwara. On this it w'as 
asked fo disjieise. Fire was then opened. The Jatha remained unmoved 
aid undetericil. It marched on until it reached Gurdwara Tibbi tSaliib 
whir his al out 400 yaids fiom Gaiigsar Gurdwara, the destination. Herr? 
the dead ai d i\()ui.dcd were deposited and the Jatlia again moved on singing 
h.imi.s. 'Jhr? juilice ai d niilitaiy then fell upon them with lathis and beat 
them down sei seless, canied them 1 r»ui d with ropes as piisoneis to the foit 
rear by. It i.s also leaint that the authorities did not spare oven the 

sight sens aid many casualties fiom filing are reported from among the 

crowd. 'I he total iiMiiibor of r'asvalties so far known is about 15 dead 
ill rl 55 woui.ded. 

“ Scdulovs attempt was made ].y the authoriti(.*s to provent impoitant 
pel SOI s firm watching the happening so that they might be free to dr^ 
what they liked ai d afterw aids manufacture any version they pleased. 
Mr. S. /inland, an Anienoan jourialist, who had come as a special 

corrosi>oj dci.t of the “New Yoik "lin.e.s’*, was not allowed to enter 
into the Nabha tniitoiy aid was oidrued to (luit the Faridkotc terii- 
tory at oi.oo. Members of the Assenil ly ai.d the Punjab Council, like 
Raiyada Ibii.s Raj, Mr. S. Chetty, Saidar Paitap Singh, and S. Tara 
t^iigh, were detaiiicd at the Railway Station, Jaito. l>r. Kitchlew' and 
Principal Gidwani were ai rested on their anival near Jaito. All this 
s a pirol' ti nt the authoiities had much to coi ceal ar.d now' fancying 

theinsehes .'<tcure fiom light liaic issued a statement from Delhi that 
il.c Akalns icsoitiig to violeiie, had filed .«hots before the authorities 
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opened lire. This is absolutely false, and a sufficient number of respect* 
able witnesses will be forthcoming to exiK)sc the statement. 

“ The attitude of the authorities is further evident from the fact that 
Dr. Kohar Singh, in charge of medical arrangements of the Jatha, was also 
arrested and all the medical stores and provisions, besides the tents and 
baggage, were seized. 

“The Sikh Community is piei)ared to have the tnith sifted ])y an indepen- 
dent inquiry and challenges the Government of India to substantiate the 
truth of its allegations, not through the farce of a magisten'al inquiry but 
by a Committc^e of persons on whom the public may rely for ti utJi and inr 
paitiality. 

A S. G. ]*. C. communique issued about this time said : — 

“The Shahidi Jatha accompanied by about 30 thousand Sikhs (lx)th men 
and women) from difieient villages reached .laito on 21st Kcbiuary at about 
3-15 P.M. 'Iho State authorities had prepared a narrow passage leading to 
the fort and the temple of Gangsar. The p^issage was bounded on one side 
by a border of barbed wires and on the other by rows of several hundred 
biilloek carts filled in with thorny bushes and barbed wires. At the end of 
the passage there was a barbed wire enclosure concealed behind some houses 
into which the ,Jatha was to be driven presumably for beating and arrest, 
lint the Jatha turned to the right and marched to Gurdwara Tibi Sahib 
where they had to lake leave of the Sikh 8angat and march by themselves 
to the Temple of Gangsar. 

THE FIRING. 

“On their way to Tibi Sahib they were accosted by the Administrator of 
Nabha State who ordered them to halt or ho will open fire. The Jatha and 
the Sangat held up their hands and began to roen’to, ‘Sat earn Sat namjoo, 
Wahiguru Wahiguruji’ — ‘True is the name of God, All Hail to the Wonder- 
ful Lord.’ They bad hardly gone a few stops when the soldiers stationed 
on the eminence of 'Vibi Sahib ai.d iho cavalry on the left opened fire, 
causing heavy casualties, but the heroic Sikhs did not waver and made 
straight for Tibi Sahib. About four iiiinutos later the soldiers in the foi-t 
fired volleys. The A kalis were falling fast but they marched onward un- 
daunted carrying their dead and wounded with them. Rounding the Tibi 
Sahib, the Jatha was proceeding in the direction of Gangsar when its pro- 
gress was chocked by a strong column of cavalry and infantiy. A strong 
detachment of cavalry 1 ashed on the Sikhs who were following the Jatha 
and galloping after scattered gi*oups chased them out of the Nabha ter- 
ritory. 

UNPROVOKED BRUTALITY. 

“The Jatha was next sur ounded by the soldiers and mercilessly beaten 
with heavy sticks mounted with iron spikes till they all became senseless 
when they w^ero bound with ropes and removed to the fort in bullock carts. 
Doctors and dressers attached to the Jatha w'cre arrostc 1 , and the bullock 
carts carrying beds, medicines and other necessary material were seized. 
8ome ladies and gentlemen who had carried the dead and the wounded 
to Tibi Sahib aiid were tending the wounded w’ere beaten outrageously 
and arrested. Dottor Kitchlow and Principal Gidwani were also arrest- 
ed. An American gentlemen who had come as a special correspondent 
of the ‘New York Times’ was not allowed to step into the Nabha 
U 
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territory and wae ordered to quit the Faridkot territory at once. 

Members of the Legislative Assembly and Council like Mr. Baizada 
Hansrai, Messrs. Shanmugain Chotty, .lamandar Pertap Singh and S. 
Tarasirigh were detaiincd at the Railway station. 

“ Ubc number of casualties so far ascei-tained is about 70-150 dead 
and about 55 wounded. This docs not include a number of dead and 
wounded i»cisons who had been carried away to the neighbouring villages 
by their own n.on. 

SACRILEGIOUS FEATS. 

“ The sacred person of Guru Granth Sahob was fired at and treated 
with shocking disrespect. The sacred Gurdwara of Tibi Sahib wjis used 
as shooting ground and the sacred precincts wore covered with the blood 
of Sikh maiiyi's dying for the G(xl-{dvcn right of free worship. By 

tiring on a mass of peaceful, non-violent, religious people moving to a 
temple for i)Crfoiining religious ceremony of groat sanctity, our civilised 
•Government has in an era of enlightenment performed an administrative 
feat whi(;h has seldom been suipasscd for cold-blooded bnitality by the 
most barhaious ruler in the darkest period of Indian history. 

THE NEXT .TATHA. 

“ it has been decided that the next Shahidi Jatha of 500 shall 
stait from Amritsar on the 2hth instant.” 

The Government Version. 

A (iovoriimont (lunmuiiique issued on the 22iid February from 

Delhi however gave an altogether different version and has since been 
fotind to be made up of deliberate lies. It runs : — 

“ The recent older issued by the administration of Nabha State regard- 
ing the conditions of admission to the Gurdwai-a at Jaito h^is been 

disregarded by the Akalis inspito of the fro<]Uent intimations and the 
.iatha <if 500 loft Bargiri in the f’ariclkot state shortly after noon yesterday 
and advanced on Jaito screened by a Issly of some 6000 other Akalis 
who moved on six liundrcd yards front in great depth aimed with 
lathis, chhavis, spears and firearms. 

“'Jhe Administrator with five State Officials advanced about 100 yards 
1o meet the Akalis, gjive them full warning and called on thorn to halt 

and explained that if they did not comply with the order he would be 

compelled to open fire. This warning was utterly disregarded by the 
Akalis who hotly pursued the Administrator and his pai+.y. At this 
point a Nfiblia villager received a wound from a bullet by the Akalis. The 
Administrator gave order to fire three rounds buckshot at loaders who 
were within a few yards. The line of Akalis then swerved to the right whore 
a platoon of Nalha infantry was in jxisition. Oitier to fire thi ee rounds 
controlled fire with service ammunition was given by the Administratoi*. 
Akalis and Jatha then nuvdc for a small outlying Gurudwara called Tibi 
Sahib and one Squadion cwvalry moved over to try and head them otT. 
Akalis at this moment increased their fire and deliveied deteimined 
attack led by a mounted Akali who gave oixlers in English to his 
comrades to charge. Fire from ten dismounted cavalry check^ the Akalis 
but the Jatha advanced under Tibbi Sahib. Whilst iilxiut 2,000 Akalis 
s>varmed in the Tibbi Sahib Gurudwara the remainder were already moving 
off and the party of 2,000 gradually broke up leaving only about 106 
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men who are now under arrest at Jaito. Medical ^sistance was prom ply 
rendered to the wounded^ after the firing. Dr. Kitchlew and Professor 
Gidwani arrived on the scene in motor and wore taken into custody. The 
total casualties so far asceitained are fouiteen dead and thirty four wounded. 
The Jatha itself was not fired on and no member of it w'as injured. Great 
care was taken not to interfere with Giiinth Sahib which has been deposited 
with due respect in the Dharmsala. Special on<]uiry by a Magistrate 
has been ordered.” 

That this statement of the violence used by the Akalis was 
absolutely false has since been proved to the hilt. Ihe American Press 
Correspondciit, Mr. Zimaiid, who was turned away from Nabha on the 
eve of the massacre and who knew' the actual facts, however, kept 
long silent, presumably from official pressure, but prior to his dei)artuio 
to America he wrote a letter to Mahatma Gandhi in w’liich the whole 
truth is told. This letter is rejnoduced below. 

The S G P. C. Communique. 

The reply to the above ihe Secretary of the Gurudwara Pra- 
bhandhak Committee issued the following I'ress communique on February 
24th last: — 

“In a Commutiique issued from Delhi on 22nd February the Govern- 
ment of India has made an utter misstatement of facts in oitlor to 
w'hitewash the heartless doings of their agents at Jaito on February 2lBt. 

“The Shahidi rJatha is alleged to have advanced on Jaito “scrcanod 
by a body of some G thousaial Akalis armed with lathis, chhavis, 
Spears and fire arms.” The Jatha was in fact marching in the follow- 
ing order: half of the Jatha was in the front. Guru Grarjth Sahib in 

the middle, and the other- half brought up the r-o .r, the Sikh Sangat 

moving on the fianks was I’cver-eutially keeping itself behind Sri Guru 

Giaiith Sahib. No man in the Sangat w-as eari-ying any ehhavi, spear 

or firearm. Ak-alis have shown wonderful restraint and self-control 
under most trying conditions ; and the allegation that they oai riod fire- 
arms and fired is another instance of giving a dog a bad name in 
order to hang it. The Akalis disregarded the wai-riing of the Adminis- 
trator which was nothing more than an order to halt and retire l>e- 
<iause they recognise no tompoial authority in matters connected with 
religion and because they wei-o proceeding on a perfectly non-violent 

and peaceful migsioii. The Administrator of Nabha has no i-ight to 
impose conditions for admission to the Gurdwara Gaiigsar of Jaito and 
aiTogate to himself the position of a religious dictator of the Sikhs. 

The Akalis never pursued the administrator or his party. That a 
nameless ‘ Nabha villager ’ received a rvound from a bullet fired by the 
Akalis is another curious myth invented for the justification of the 
massacre. The Akalis coirld not evidently increase fi’-o because they 
had no fii-earms with them, and they were all moving in a non-violent 
and deeply r'eligious atmosphere. Ihe Jatha had been inarching for 

twelve days through the British teri-itoiy and riot a word of its 
cariying fireaims, chhavis, spoar*s etc, appeared in any official com- 
munique or the press. 

“ The question of a mounted Akali giving orders in English is 
another invention of official imagination. No Sikh can ride a horse 
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ahead of »Sii Giuu Grantli Sahib when the Saiigat is on foot. Numer- 

cus (\vo- wit nesses iciiort that the State authoiities did not allow the 
Sihhs to fittci d to or heli) their wounded In-ethrcii, ar;d many i)Cople 

died foi- laclv of timely medical assistance and water. The Doctors and 
dicsBCis in cliarjic of the party were arrested and their medicines etc 
wore seized. Kven the ladies nursing the wounded in the Gurdwara 

(i Tihi {^ahil> were insulted and arrested. The Government com- 

imii inne states that the Jatha itself w^as not fired on and that no 

iMcmher of it was injined. No baser attempt to mahe an utterly 
false statcmei.t could ever ]>e made. Firing from Tibi Sahib was 

paiticidarly aimed at the Shahidi Jatha. The rifles and Lewis guns 
find ii.disc riminately, and casualties from the Shahidi Jatha so far 
known aie 19 wounded and 7 killed. Five wounded from among the 

Shahidi Jatha have since reached Amntsar and arc under treatment in 
Sri Guru b'am Las liosi.ital. As regards Gum Gianth Sahib it was 
in the midst ol the Shahidi J.atha <iuring the time of firing and the 
})ea1ing. No regard at all was given to its sacred iircsence at that 

time. 

“^Jhe c{i.''Ual1ics lave been very heavy: the number »|Uoted in the 
Go\enn.ent M.umunhiue is absuidly low'. 

“ The 1 M)v eu.nun.t has tried to throw dust into the eyes of the 

people by declaiing that a special oni(uiry by a Magistrate/ has been 
oidercd. A Mdxndinato Magistrate cannot bo expected to sit in judg^ 
ment on the aeiicns of the administiator of the Nabha State. The 

pid»lic run easily sift the facts by appointing a non-official commission 
(J eiKpiiry oom\K)sed of losponsible iicrsons w'ithout any fui-ther delay. 
The Nabha admiiiistrator ordered wholesale firing on a religious Jatha 
aid Saii.i;at. who have solemnly kept their pledge of non-violence, who 
woio nianhing to a Sikh Temple for a sacred purpose ui.dcr the load 
of Sri Gum (Lanth Sahib ai.d who have laid down their lives for the 
Sikh birth-light of free congregation and free worship. They have 
died ^i^.lltiI g a i. on- violent, spiritual battle for their religious ideas ai.d 
for lo politiial ambition. No community can give a more convincing 
pi oof of its sincei ity and earnestness. 

“ The ocean of Sikh religious fervour is in floods ai.d the heroic 
<lisrii'los are eager to offer their lives in the cause of leligious liberty. 
Another .latiia of 5 hundred w'ill le.iivo Amritsar on 2Sth February. 

Tliey will probably meet the fate of their predecessor. Wo invito all 

Gt il-fearing and pious men, whether Hindus, Mohammadaiis or Chris- 
tiai:s to appoint a icpresentative ^'ommittcc of respectable men of iii- 
dcpei.doiit i)ositioii. This (-ommittco should scaich the Jatlia before it 
cnicrs the Nabha toiiitory and after sjitisfying themselves that no mem- 
ber of the Jatha is carrying “fircanns, chJiavis, spears or lathis” should 
issue a gencrai certificate for the infoimation of the public and the 
Government to the effect that the members of the Jatha do not carry 
any offensive weapon on their pcrsoi .s. They should fuither obtaiii 
pcmns.sioii fiom the Goveriiineiit t)f Iniiia to be present at the Morcha 
in order to watih the behaviour of the Sikhs and the State authoiities. 
The Sikh community is determined to the last man to fight for their 
religious libcity in a peaceful manner by suffeiing all haidships and 
toituics inflicted on them in a meek and humble spiiit even to the 
extent of making their bodies the targets of bullets and machine guns.” 
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Mr. Zimand^s Version 

Mr. Zimand s accounts of the march of the Shahidi Jatlui was given 
in a letter, which he wrote to Mahatma Gandhi long after the event, on 
April 9th last. Ho says : — 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

On the eve of my departure from India I want to tell you again 
how fjrtuuate I consider mys. lf to have had the opportunity of visiiiug 
your land. I want to use this opportunity of thanking through you 
your innumerable friends and countrymen fur their gracious huspitaliiy. 
uolailiug courte'>y and generous help they have renJered to me during 
my whole stay in India. 

At my interv ew with you at J uhu, Bombay, you asked me a few 
questions about the occurrences at Jaito on February 21 of this year. 
1 fjel that m my anxiety to find out your views on the different 
political and rociai problems, i monopolised the long time which you 
kiudiy gave me and neglected to give a coherent description of what 
actually occurred at Jaito. 1 siiall therefore try 10 tell you now, as tiuth- 
fully as 1 know, about the incident at Jaito. I am especially anxious 
to send you my version of the incident because my name has repeatedly 
been mentioned in this connection by the pi ess. 

On the morning of February 20th I arrived iu Amritsar. Accord- 
ing to my previous arrangements i was to leave 011 the morning of 
the next day for Peshawar. A few hours after my arrival I dec de 1 to 
proceed to Jaito. 1 started frt»m Amritsar by motor with Mr. Gidwani, 
Dr. Kitculcw, and a Sikh gentleman whose name 1 cannot recall at 
present. We motored the whole day and after dusk we reached Bargari 
Village where the Jatha was encamped. It was in Faridkot State territory. 

Alter the evening meal in a tent which was put at our disposal, 
1 ViSited the dilterent tents wheie the Jatha was resting. All was very 
peacelui aud urdcriy. 1 wen£ back to my tent and about 10 p. m. 1 
walked ouv. again. I noticed that a religious service was being held 
and that about zooo villagers (from near-by places and also from Bargari 
Village) were listening to the recitation of the Sikh Scripture. 1 passed 
the liight together with Mr. G dwani and Dr. K tchlew. I'hcse two gemle- 
men were with me all the time. They did nut address the crowd and 
as 1 lollowed them step by step I can say that they held no cooler* 
ences whatever with the Jatha. All three of us retired at the same time. 

Oh the morning of February 21st we went out to see the village. I saw 
a number of policemei and officers near the camp. I went back to the 
place where the Jatha was encamped and looked very carefully over the 
whole body of men, Jatha and Saogat, assembled there. I had the oppor- 
tunity ol observing practically the entire Jatha and the crowds accom^ianyiog 
the Jatha. • 1 did not see anyone carrying fire-arms or any other weapons. 

THE MARCH TO JAITO 

The recitation of what the Sikhs call ^'Asi-Ki-vet" was over a 
little after 2 a.m. No speeches were delivered. By 11 o'clock the 
Jatha and Saogat took tiicir meals at the near-by Gurdwara. About 
the same time i took another look around the open place where the 
Jatha was encamp'd and went into the interior ot the village. Near 
the open space groups cf good-humoured people were amusing themselves. 

About twelve noon the Jatha started for Jaiio. I suggested to Mr. 
Gidwani and Dr. Kitchiew mat we might proceed in our motor ahead 
of the procession. First we walked for a mile and the car went ahead. 
On the way 1 noticed crowds of people waiting lor the Jatha with 

14 (a) 
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refreshments and others were clearing the roads from branches and leaves. 
We entered the motor again and drove for nearly two miles. I again 
asked that the car be stopped that 1 may again observe the Jatha in 
their marching order and a'so tho=e who were accompanying the Jatha. 

1 would estimate the crowd following tlie Jatha at about 700O 
men and women of all ages and children. Thos..* following the Jatha 
and the people who were waiting for the arrival of the Jatha were 
shouting "Sat Sii Akal". There was no element of disturbance anywhere. 

As soon as the Jatha got near we got into the car again and 
drove ahead near the JSIabha frontier. As yet none of us had entered 
the >i'abha State. At the lioiiticr there were a number of uniformed 
officers and one in plain clothes on horse-back. One of them approa- 
ched and asked us to stop the car. This request was immediately 
complied with. Then llie officer handed over to Hr. Kitchlew a paper 
which Dr. Kitchlew read. Jt was an order from the Administrator lor 
the Jatha. Dr. Kitchlew and Mr. Gidwani said that the paper was not 

meant for them because they did not belong to the J itiia. I stood up 

in the Car and s-iid ; ‘1 am iiere merely as an observ(*T’. The officer in 
plain clothes asked my name and galloppcd towards Jaito. That was the 
last 1 saw of him. While there; had been no direct order stopping any 
of UH from entering. 1 said that L should await the answer ol the authorities, 
thinking all the; time ihat the officer who had gallopped towards Nabiia 
would bring back some word. 

At 1-50 p. m. thf." Jatha passed into the Nabha State. No official 
presented to them the paper from t!ic Administrator which was handed 
over to Dr. Kitchlew. In lact, by this time, iliere was no c>fficial9 at 
the frontier. The Jatha moved closely. The crowds were moving mostly 
in the rear and on the right of the Jatha. There were only a Itw 

people in front. Five Nisha’i Sahibs were in front and Guru Grauth 

Sahib was in the middle of the Jatha. The crowds were sboiicing 
*'Sat Sri. Akal". The whole procession passed in iront of me and again 
1 saw no one carrying fi c-arms or weapons of any kmd. 1 saw the 
usual Sikh Kirpan and about 300 in the crowd had sticks. The latter 
were of the usual sort carried by farmers. We waited for some time 
on the Nabha frontier and then Mr. Gidwani sent a joint note to 
the Administiator asking him if we might piocccd to Jaito. No answer 
came to this note. 


THE FIRING 

At 2-43 p. m. the first firing started. The firing was in regular 
volley and there were no desultory shots. This lasted for fully two 
minutes, i. e. from 2-43—2-17 p. m. At 2-35 p. m. 1 heard the 
second tiring. It sounded like the first. Ii lasted till 2-58 p. m. That 
was all the firing 1 heard. None after and none before. 

A short time after the second firing a young chap brought the news 
that there were many deaths and casualties and said that no arrange- 
ments had been made to take care of the wounded. It was at tnis 
juncture that Dr. Kitchlew and Mr. Gidwani decided to motor to Jaito 
in order that they might take care of the wounded. Up to this timr 
Mr. Gidwani had been saying to me that he would not enter the Nabha 
State without permission from the authorities. Only alter the bad news 
came of the wounded being left uncared for, be felt that it was his duty to 
go to help and to make adequate arrangements. 1 am convinced that bad 
it not been for the news which aroused bis concern lor the wounded 
people Mr. Gidwani would not have entered the State. 1 did not enter 
Nabha territory because while there was yet no order stopping me 
from entering, 1 was waiting to hear what the authorities had to say. 
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At about 3-30 p. m. a mounted officer, who told me that his name 
was Sarder Fatch Singh of Faridkot accompanied by six or seven 
policemen approached me at the boundary hue of the Nabha and 
Faridkot territory where I was waitiu.^. Sardar Fateh Singh enquired 
my name and asked me ^'whether 1 still intended to enter Jaito." 1 
replied that 1 wanted to enter Jaito and waited to hear from the authorities. 

He replied that 1 “was ordered to leave the State territory at once." 

“But/' said 1 , **1 have not entered Nabha territory at all.” 

**You are asked/’ said he in reply, “to leave both J^'aridkot and 
Nabha territories at once." 

I then told Mr. Fateh Singh that I was waiting for the car. 

“That is just out/* said he "1 did not want to let yju wai- 
indefinitely because the car will not return.” 

1 was then led by the officer in the direction of the Jaito railway 
station. We had walked only a few step.s when 1 sighted the motor 
in which 1 had come. 1 said that 1 preferred lo go back by car. The 
officer assented to this and asked me to sign a paper saying that 1 
was leaving the State territory at once. This 1 did. 

1 asked the Sardar if he would tell me who was responsible for 
the order. He gave me no direct reply to this question. “But,” sail 
he, ‘if you want to explain your position you had better write a 
letter to Colonel Minchin, Agent of the Governor-General f jr the 
Punjab States.” 1 wrote the letter on the spot and handed it over to him. 

THE STORY OF THE APOLOGY 

In connection with this letter 1 read in a statement printed in 
the “Bombay Chronicle” of March 2bth that the Administrator of 
Nabha told Dr. Kitchlew “that Mr. Zimand had apologised.” What 
1 did in the very hurriedly written letter was lo explain my position 
and I ended up with the words: ‘if in my iguorance 1 have committed 
any offence 1 wish to apologise.' The authorities knew very well that 
1 had committed no offence and that thi^ last phrase was a mer • 
sign of courtesy. If there were to be any apo'ogy the apology should 
have come from the other side. But it never came. 

Before 1 departed my chauffeur said to the Sardar that he had 
in the car Dr. Kitchlew’s luggage and asked if lie (the Sardar) would 
be good enough to have it handed over to Dr. Kitchlew, because tiie 
latter had nothing with him. The Sardar turned and sa.d to me; ”1 
am sorry ; 1 can not take back with me Dr. Kitchlew's luggage *' 

in connection with this incident a Punjab Government press 
communique issued at Lahore on March 3rd 10 contradict certain false 
(sic) statements with regard to the Jaito affair said that “Di. KitcUlcw’s 
luggage was accidentally carried off in the car in which he and Mr. 
Gidwani bad arrived and which took Mr. Zimand back to Amritsar.'* 
(quoted in the “Leader” of \llahabad March 5tb 1924.) 

A few days later while visiting Lahore 1 received the following 

note from the Senior Assistant Superintendent of Police of Lahore: 

“Would you be good enough to proceed to Nabha State and report 
to the Administrator who requires your evidence in tne enquiry re. the 
recent affair at Nabha. For any further particulars would you ring up 
either Mr. Clarke A. S. Police No. 58b or Mr, Stead b. S. Police 

375i (Sgned) senior A. S. police 

As 1 did not go to Nabha State the Deputy Commissioner of Lahore, 
Mr, Emerson, asked me to testify before him concerning this. 1 d d so 
under oath and the salient points mentioned in this letter are 

to be found in my testimony before the Deputy Commissioner of Lahore. 
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I bavc tiic^i to tell you in this letter as truthfully as I can the 
history oi the Jaito incident. The letter is rather a long one and 
thert- might be some danger oi the main point being obscured. i 
want theretore to lepeat again that 1 observed careful .y the Jatha and 
the crowds following the Jatha from February 20th 7 p. m. till Febru- 
ary 21st 2 p m. when they entered Nabba territory and that to the 
best of my knowledge **the Jatha and the crowds following the Jatha 
were not armerl, and behaved in a peaceful and orderly manner." 

This statoinciiit. has not siiieo boon ehallcngod or contradicted hy the 
aiilliorilics. An oflicial ciu|uiry was however ordered and held ]>y Mr. 
I>alwant Siii^h, a ]*uiijal) magistrate, and as usual an immacidatc white-washing 
iei)Oit snhstaiitially ooirohoiating the first Clovciiinieiit report was issued 
on J2th. Maicli last (see 

Mahatma Gandhi's Letter to the Akalis 
On F(‘liin‘,iiy 2r/i}j. Mrhainia Gaidhi adc’irssed the following letter 
In llie Alv ilis aslxijig tlioiii to slop the 2 i d Fliahidi datha of ai ('ther fiOO 
Akalis whidi was hoing j.ot iii*to march to Jaito on the 26 th Feb. : — 

Dear Ccaintrymen, — It was with gieat distress that 1 htaid akcut 
the shooting oi an Akali Jatha on the orders ol the Adminis- 
trator ol ilie Nabha State resulting in several members being killed 
and many mere woiiiidcd. In reply to lilcgrams, beyond sending a 
message of s}n)palhy, 1 had no wish to say or do anything more. It 
is cfntraiy to the wisli of C(d. Maddock w'ho has covered me with 
tveiy foim ol kindness during my illness that lam undertaking a 
inotJtiale amount oi jiciivity in the shape ol informing mysell ol the 
prevailing situation in the country. 

'Hie lollownig telegram just received from Zita, "Ceme urmirdirg 
health conelitien ioe^ri, Akalr Jatha" compels me to say something in 
ce/nrieetion with the tragedy just mentoned. 1 do not hai)pen to 
know the seneler ol the telegram, but had it been at all possible ior 
me 1 would ceitaiuly liavc gone down in reply to the message. The 
wound being jet unhealed any such journey is a physical impossibility. 

I am Iheielcic doing the next best thing. 

1 need ha dly assure the Akali Sikhs of my sjmpathy in the 
loss ol io many brave men and many more being wounded. Without 
lull lacis bcloie- me 1 am unable to tay whether the march ol large 
number el men in order to pay devotion to the shrine of Gangasar 
at Jaito was or was not justified. Hut 1 would ask the Akali brkhs 
noi to send any more jathas without luriber de;iibeiation and con- 
sultation with those- leaders outside the Sikh community who have 
hitherto been giving them advice. It would be well to stop and 
watch deviJopmeiits arising out ot the tragedy. One of the telegrams 
received by me tells me that the jatha remained throughout strictly 
non-violent, ^'oii have Irr m the very commencement claimed that 
your movement is perfectly non-vioJent and religious. 1 would like 
every one of us to urderstand all the" implications of non-violence. 

1 am not unaware* of the fact that non-violence is not your final 
creed, it is therefore doubly iiicumbe-iit upon you to guard against 
any violerce in thought or word cree^ping in the movement. Over 
25 years' practice ol non-viclence in li.e political field has shown 
me as ciear-} as day- light ti at in every act of ouis we have to 
wa'ch our thoughts and words in conn.ciion wiih the movements 
rn w'hich w’e may be engaged . Mon-vroJenec is impossible without 
dri p humility and the strictest regard for truth, and il such eon-violence 
lias Dern possible in connection with movements not termed lelLioiis 
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how much easier it should be with those like you who are conducting a 
strictly religious movement. 

I have deemed it necessary to reiterate what I used to say about 
non-violence before my imprisonment because I have observed during 
my brief study of the events of the past year that we who claim to bo 
engaged in a non-violent movement, have not fully in thought and 
speech confined ourselves to our cr ed during the past two years as we 
certainly di 1 not during the previous years, I am sorry to have to say 
that what I wrote about ourselves in the pages of ** Young India ” during 
the three months prior to my arrest holds truer to-day than it did then. 
1 have not the slightest doubt in my mind that had we practised non- 
violence in the sense I mean during all these five years we would not 
only have achieved our common goal but there would be to-day no 
differences and quarrels between Hindus and Musalmans. 

In drawing your attention therefore to the necessity of non-violence 
in your special strugghr about your Gurdwaras, I do not wish to be 
understood to mean that then' has been greater disregard of the essentials 
of non-violence amongst you than amonst (he other communities. But 
a word of caution is more necessary in your case because you have never 
flagged. You have been incessantly active in the pursuit of your special 
goal. I would therefore have you to search yourselves and if you find 
that you have not been true to the standard you set before yourselves 
to cease further demonstration for thi' time being and perform the 
necessary cleaning process before beginning ancvv, 1 doubt not that your 
efforts will be crowneJ with success.** 

Lala liJiipat J?ai, who was about this time with Gandhi, also 
addressed a letter to the S. (». 1‘. Cb bogging them to postpone sending 
fud-hor Jathas to daito, so that tlie national leaders may have time to 
eonsidoi' the whole inattei' and then advice tlio Akalis as to their future 
course. Th(3 Akalis however could not accept the advice tendered for 

reasons stated below, 'riie Soeretary, S. G. T\ G., issued the following 

IVess Communitpie in reply : — 

S. G. 1*. C.’S KKPLV 

“The message of Mahatma Gandhi besides ronvcyiiig his sympathy 
with the Sikhs on the loss of so many brave men, has raised certain points 
which the S. (b I*. C. takes the earliest opportunity to explain. Tb? it said to 
the credit of Mahatma Gandhi that with his unfailing love of fairiioss ho 
has confessed his limitation by declaring that ho had not got full facts 
bcfoio him and has 'heroforo opined with the dilFcronec necessary in 

such a eonditiun. lie says, ‘ without full facts before me, T am unaldo 
to say w'bctlier the march of a largo number of men in order to pay 
devotion to the shrijic of Gaugsar at Jaito was or was not justified.’ 
•It may bo at onci' explained that the sheet-anchor of the Akali hopes 

is aiid has heen ]M*rfert no?*-vi()lent and iinietaliatory sutrering. The 
idea of enJnncing fh.’ numbers is to impress (he Govei-nmont and (he 
public about (he depth a: d sincerity of Sikh religious feeling hy the iiitousity 
and vastness of our sulFeiings. The <iuestioii is one of principle.. If it 
is right foi- (uic Sikh to assort, the religious rij-ht of visiting and 
worshipping in a (^urdw.ira, aftt?r fullilling the necessary conditions of 
non-violence, tlieii it is cjiually right for a large number to do the same 
if they fulfil those conditions. Therebue the issm? is whether the Sikhs 
woie satisfied or i.ot that the ^’hahidi Jatha fulfilled those conditions 
htdoio its dei*arture and carried them out in practice on its arrival at 
14(b) 
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.laito. With the of (lod the Jatha, ha«i romaiued perfectly non- 

violent and detorrod in the face of firiiJA". This truth is rocof^nised 
ly the whole i)ul>]ic and the S. G. P. C. notes with satisfaction that the 
false and perverted vcisicjii of the authorities is hein^; effectively exposed 
and will be finally exposed by an indcpeiulciit inquiry of which the 
Sikhs and all India have raised their voice. In this connection it may 
be noted that this very idea of tryin^^ to move the opponent^s heart by 
the intensity an<l vastness of mir suffering was at the l^asis of the 
sending of a .lalha of 100 (iath-bonnd Sikhs every day for thirteen days 
to receive the inhiinifm heating at (Juru-ka-Pagh. The agony of that 
.sulfering mo\<d tlie revered Pandit Malaviyaji, Mr. Andrews and Hakim 
A jmal Khan Saheb and other loaders to tears and the whole world bears 
witness to the meakness with wliieli the Akalis took the beating. The 
• juestjon of large mnn])ers of the .latha lio donlit creates the obligation 
of greater aiul strietci* discipline and vaster powcis of collcelive endur- 

ance. The S. (b P. C. elaiiris, ai'd events hav(* fully proved it, that the 
Shahidi .latha possesses that disciplijje and that endurance. Tt is a 
lerril»le i es]n)nsihility to justify the marching of hundreds into the jaws 
of <leath without raising a little linger, but the cause is so dear and 

the trainiiiL* of sutfering Ihrougb wlucb ibo Akalis liave passed in the 
last years so s(?\ ere that that, responsildlity can no longer be shirked. 

As f(»r eonsnltiiig; others, the S. G. J‘. (‘. lias the satisfaction 
of carrying the liost opinion of India with it in the present struggle as 
it. ha<l in the (luni-ha.-IIagh and the Kenya affairs struggles. Mahtamaji 

is right, in i»ointing out that as noirvioleneo ts not the final ci eed of the 
Sikhs it is donhly incumbent upon them to jrnar<l against any violoiaa?. 
'I'he S. G. 1*. i\ has more than once solemnly declared that having adopted 
ii(»n- violence as llieir policy, the Akalis will lamestly and sincerely stick 
to it as- if it was their ci'ocd. Tliey have always lieen anxious to inr 
l»r(.»vc iheir ]»i‘a< ti('e of noir \ iolenee. 

In the ]t!esenl ease it has been haind that the fact of a larg(‘ 
Saiigat a(’<;on)paiiy ing tlu' .latha. out of love and reverence had been 
used hy tlie Aabha. authorities to invent the lie of an Akali allacU 
towards which llicy claim to li.ive o]»cncd lire. W hile the testimony of 
<»ne wilness has eoiiviuccd all, that not only the .latha )»iit also the 
Saii.L-at I’cniained absolutely non- violent aial maile to attack, yet to 
eliminali* all tiossihle cbaiiees of complication or embarrassment it has been 
de( id(‘<l tlia,l nobody except a few indist»ensa]»lo helpers such as doctius, 
lepoiters, e1<-., shouhl acM'ompany the .latlia on its march and its ariPal 

at the (lest inat ion. 

'I'ho S. (}. P. with a clear conscience feels satisliod that the 
Sikhs are a('1.ing up to the standard that they Inue sot before tlienr 
selves, and ('onlidenlly liopos that with the merry of God tlmy will 
('ontinue to do so. 

From the above explanation and with the further precautions taken, 

Mahatmuji will see that there was no ivason for postponing the depar- 
ture of the Jatha. The rest lies in the hands of (hid. 

The Second Shahidi Jatha- 

'riic Cominuni(juo further states that the Second Shahidi .latha whicli 
will leave Sri Akal 'J'akht on the 28th l^^ohniary to resume the interniiited 
Akhaiid Path in the Gurdwara Gaiigsar, daito, focls deeply pained at the 
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loss of life and the injuries sustained by the Sangat which accompanied the first 
Shahidi Jatha on the 21st Pebruary out of love and reverence. As the basic 
idea of those Shahidi Jathas is to confine all suffering only to themselves, 
therefore they oarnostly wish that the Sangat should not suffer on this 
account. On the recpiest of the Jatha the Jathodar of Sri Akal Takht 
has decided to enjoin on all Sikhs the duty of refraining from accom- 
panying the Jatha on its march. All Sangats of villages by which the 
Jatha passes should content themselves with bidding farewell to the 
Jatha, just outside their villages, and should not march on with the 
Jatha, so that the datha may reach its sacred destination attended by no 
body except doctors, press reporters and such other indispensable 
helpers. The cause is so sacred that Sikhs should learn to control even 
flic legitimate aspirations of their hearf.s so that the irresponsible and callous 
Kabha authorities finding themselvca thwarted may not invent any story 
they like to justify their doing. 

The Committee also sent two repiesenlatives I 0 Poona to see and 
explain to Mahatma Candhi the situation. 

The Second Shahidi Jatha 

On P^ebruary 28th the 2nd Jatha marcheil from Amritsar. A very 
largo crowd of Sikhs assembled in front of the Akal ’j'akht to watcli 
its doxiaitui'C. Like the first, it was comi>os(ul of fiOO Akalis dressed 
in yellow shiits, black turbans and kiriians, with small x»()uches for 
provisions on the way, 'Plie ceremony before the Taklit was .much 
delayed as great precaution was taken that non-violence was strictly 
imposed. The »latha took a course di/Fercnt. from the i»rcviovis one and 
reached Jaito on the 14th March. 

At Jaito Pandit Malaviya, Sardar Kartar Singh and Gulab Singh, and 
.Messrs. D. P. Sinha, K. S. Pliatf, Ivangaswami Iyengar and \"edaniurthi had 
arrived previously with tli<* permission of the authorities. 

Inimodiately on arrival they, along with ^soine Ihuijab M. L. C.'s, 

Messrs, dawahar Singh, Maqbool Mahmud and Duli (Jiand, liad a long con- 
versation with the Admin istrat«>r. Pandit Malaviya and paity also visiterl 
the (turdwara Gangsar and agreed that the hall of tlie (Jurdwara could 
accommodate 400 people and the court-yard, into wlindi the doors of 
th(i liall opened, was sjJtcious enough to aeeommod ite 1,000 pMijjle. 

Pandit Malaviya and p.rty were of th3 ox>inion, of wdiich th'\y apprised 
tlio Administrator, that at one time only one Akhand Path could take 

place with duo propriety but that if it was desired to hold simultineous 
I’atlis 3 could bo held without iiuproi»rioty. In this w'ay it w^iuld take 
10 month.s if one Padi w'oro i»orformed after the other, while 3 at a 
time would occupy about .'U months for 101 Akhand Paths which tlie 
Shahidi Jatha wore ph^ilgod <.o complete. The Administrator said that 
the duty ho owed to the subjects of tho State made it impossible for 
him to allow' an invasion of tho State territory by outside i)eopIe for 

a x)Criod of ten months or even for that of 3 months, lie said that thii 
*>nly ]>asis on which a comin-oiniso could bo considered (u- negotiations 
opened was a x)rccedont guarantee from tho S. G. P. C. that the 
Akhand Paths w'ould bo finished in a very short definite period, say 
f'cvon days. Mr. Johnston proiioscd for this puriiose the holding of 
101, or at least 50 l*atlis simultaneously. As a result of the discussion 
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he was willing to admit the datha into the Guitiwara but only on tho 
condition that IH. Malaviya would give the required guarantee on behalf 
of the S. G. V. (^. 1 liis the Pandit was not in a position to do. Tho latter 

ciii\»hasised that the only possible basis of solution could be the uncon- 
ditional admission of the datha into the Guidwara, since they were pledged 
to still t the Aklnind Path, and then to carry on negotijitions with the 
S. G. I’. (\ He hoped that in view of the estiiblishmont of the principle 
of religious lilicrty by the unconditional admission of the datha.- the 8.G, 
r. C. uofikl hr jniifnindcd Ut instruct tho datha so as to finish tho 101 
J’alhs u'itJiin ;i shoit time, although he was not i)rei)ared to admit that 
any time-Jimit can be, legitimately idaecd on ii fellow\s wuishii>, which 
he is entitled to (any on unintcnui>tedly even for the whole of his life. 
All-. Johnston's main objection, however, w-as time. 

I’andii Alalaviya and i»ii]ty met tho datha, which was jireceded all 

along by about 1(H) fulJy-cijuipptjd mounted troops and about eO inf.-Mitry 
1111 * 11 . The hOO iae(’.s b(\*inied with the Inippincss of ex])e('ted martyidom ; all 
unjiinied, I'xcept for the*. Kir]){ins, and there was not one s])Cct.ator 

a(^(Ujriipanyiiiu tlnnii except tv/o press repoiiers and their ?ed-eross brigade. 
Pandit Malaviya and Sirdars Kartar Singh and Gula,l) Singh talked to 

some oi the datha and were told that they were pledged to begin the 
Akh.ind Path tint day and had no desire to hold siniullanooiis Akhand 
Patlis. 'I’liey were, liowr'ver, always prepared to obey the orders of 
llie Akal M'akht. 

'iln^ l‘andil’s t)ajty (aine back and again discussed tin* situation with 
Ml-, doliiihtoii but ho was not. prepared to enter int.<.> any negotiations 

unless the re<(uisile guarant(*e were foi-th coming. Thereupon Pt Malaviya 
and (»tln*is Miotc* out a letter to the Adniinist lator emliodying their view 
ol the. situation and present. -d it to the Administrator who however said ihit 
he. was not lu-epared to take it at that time. 

TIIK AKUKST. 

Negotiations i'ailing, the Administrator then ])i-oceede(l to arrest the 
.latlia. 'Ihe tiolds on ]»oth sides of the Kaehcha path t>resented tho 
sight ot a \eritable lidd of battle with observation ]m».s1s. Hash .signal 
statioi.s, .-.^niall sipLidi oiis of troops lying behind bushes, i;nalry people riding 
restlessly hither and tliillier across the cultivated iield.s, aiid eonriers 
eoursing ahmg the i)a11i with “important’ messages about, the. inovements 
of the datha. 

All Imui- or .so l.itei- the datha was .sighted, and tin* daiida policai, 
military men, and llie ('avalry were stationed at the bifurcation of the 
roiids to meet it. d'he datha ariived at iPlO p. m. (.hi Mj-. Johiistoii 
<-alling a halt, they halted and were imiiK^.d lately surrounded on all sides 
by the jiolict*. Al?-. .lohiiston then .‘i]»oke to some of tlie djitha men aid 
offered to allow tliem all to start the Akhand Pnth in (iindwara 
Gnng.sar ]»rovided they promi.sed to eouu^ out of the (biidwaia after 
the first Path had tinislied and await tlie result of the m^gotiations with the 
Aka.1 dakht (which he was told hy the datha men was the ]»ropei- authority 
and not the S. (}. P. G.). This the datlia men lesohitcly refused to agree to. 
For them to leave the Gurdwara without (?oint»lcting the 101 Paths was as 
s:n rilegious as to hr(*ak tlie coiitiiiiiity ol one AUhiiud Path. They also 
definitely refused to hide time voluiitaiily till some .settlement was anived at, 
Jhey said that they had taken a vow* to (ommeiiee the Path that (Uy or die 
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in the atte^ui^t. They were i)roparcd for >)ullots, boatiiii;, and in fact any- 
thing. 

All this parleying took about two hours after whiuli time the .latiia 
having resolutely refused to accept any compromise they were placed under 
arrest and wore led, happily without the use of any force, to a i)cn insid:i 
the Fort. They also insisted upon t iking the Sowara Sahib with thorn 
and were j)erinittcd to do so. A sh;imiana and a 'I’akht were provided for 
Guru (4ranth Sahib inside the ] en. 


THE THIHO SFlAIirnr .lATilA. 

'J'his was followed Ijy a third .latha which miiched I'j’ont Amn'^sar 
on the 22nd March and reached daito on April 14th. A fonith’ followed 
on the 27th and a liftli was made ready to start on the hllowiii^ 
Jlaisakhi days. On the 22nd March inuJiy oiitsidc'rs came to witness 
the s(!Oiie. Among those present to extend cordial good wishes were Lala 
Laip.it Rai, Dr. Kitchlew, Mr. Phuokuii of Assam, D^wan Danlit b*ii 
C. 1. K. of Kawali»indi, Mr. D. (diaman fjal M. b. A., Mr. Deep Xarayafi 
Singh of Fatiia and Mr. K. L. I’anikkar. 'I'ho dathn. coll cited in th'* (loMon 
'.rcniplo below the Akal Takhi at about 12 noon. The whole j)lace was 
crowded with i)ilgriins from all part.s of the Ihinjal). Ovc.rflowing tlM 
pnnriises of the Temple the ci‘ow<l which was estimated at moj’e th.an ebO.OOd 
had si^re.id into the sti-cets and opcjj spi<*es .snrroiiuding the Diirlur Sahib. 
M'omen and Ghildron of all ages came to .sec the martyrs go o'F and the neck 
of e.j,f,*h was hea\'y with garlamls with whhth his wif<*, children and other 
relations had wished him god-.speed. 

After the i>reliminary speeches in which the sit\iation was carefully 
explained, the dalhedar ol Akal Takht read out. tJie “ Jlookanriiama ” to 
tlu^ Shahidi darha. In it. the datha wa.s called U})on to go and re.sume the 
Akhaud Path of (tuvu Gvanlh Sahib at- the Sri G.iugsar shrine ar daito. 
lliey wove asked to ob.scrve noirviidence in thought , deed and act]c)n and 
every one rif ihem was asked to take a solemn vow for tint pnrposj 
before the Takht. Amid.st resounding .shouts f»f 'Sat Sri Akal’ the 
whole datha to a man vowed to d(» tlii.s. Then tli.^ datlicdar, a nolilo- 
Jookiijg old man and an ex-soI<l.'er, was asked to come, forward and 
he was given a Kii »aij which hid been ,si)ecially blessed. Then Jii.s 
.second and third in command also underwent the, same ceremony. 

The procession .started from the Golden Temple at .ilioiit lialf i)ast 
two. The enthusiasm among the pco}»le was indc.sciib;iblc. 'I'lie stioets v/erc, 
covered with tlower.s, and Howers were .sliownued from o\cjy house-top, 
Tlie datha < irn'od the Graiith Sahib iii the miildle and folio wjd by a 
crowd of ovc,]' 10,000 pcoi>lc passed along the narrow lane.s of the l ity. 
'I'he whole population demonstritccl its strong syjupathy with the 
Akali cause by crowding all the house-tops and throwing more flowers 
aiifl ‘attar’. \Vhcii the datha reatdiod the city-gates it- was past six. Sepaiato 
kiteheii, a special ambulance corps under the charge of a niuiliiicd dotUu* 
and inovisions for the way m (jompanied them. It was just like a regiment 
marching to wai*, with flags and bands but only witli no arms. The rlatlia 
took a circuitous luute and ni.ir« lied in .slow stages reaching daito in about 
two week’s time. 
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SIKH AFFAIRS 

The Official Report 

The following is the report issued on the 8th. March by Mr. Balwant Singh of 
the Punjab Civil Service, Magistrate, First Class, who was deputed to enquire into 
(he incidents that took place at Jaito on the 21st February, 1924. 

Under the orders of tho Local Government, i have held an enquiry into the 
unfortunate incident that took place on the 2 let February, 11123 at Jaito in the 

Kabba Stale in connection with the arrival of the Shabidi Jatha of 500 men, with 
the announced object of resuming the alleged interrupted Akband Path in Gnrdwar 
Gangf'ar. 1 have examined bo many as HG witnesscB, including the Administrator of 
the Nahha State, Mr. J. Wilson Johnston, the President and two members of the 
Faridkiite Council of itegeney, the Military Officers in charge of the operations 
that day, Lt. CoJ. J. Coldstream, 1>. C. P’erozepore, Lt. Col. E. G. Gregson, 

Superintendent of Police, Ferr/epore, several Raises and villagers of the Nabha State, 
and some Akali members of the Shahidi Jatha. 

Tub Shahidi Jatha 

Before going into tbr evidence given by the witnesses, it may be explained here 
that a batch of about I'o Akuiis is being daily arrested by the Nabha State 

Authorities at Jaito on their way to the Gurdwara to resunie the Akband Path, 

They are usually non-violent in their character, but the declared object of the 
Shatiidi .latha, as the name implies, was a different one. It was to enter the 
Gurdwara, and to resume the Akband Path at all costs, and not to sbeepishly 

surrender thcrubelves I ke other Akalis to the usual arrests only on their way to 

the Gurdwara, and even if they are once turned out, tlu^y would again and again 
come. In th(’, attempt, they would even go to the extent of losing their lives. So, the 

object of the Jatha was unusually strong, and a different one at least. It is obvious 

enough that a ruaiked distinction did really exist. From the evidence recorded, it 
seems that the announcement of the formation of such a Jatha was indeed a great 
news for the Akali public, and for the Nabha people it was an opportunity lor 

dating ones to come to the forefront, get themselvcB enlisted in the ranks of tho 

.latha, and do soiucihing practically, ft was also a welcome one for the Extremist 

section of tlui ('ongrtss, as is shown by the presence of Professor Gidwani and Dr. 

Kitchlew with tlie Jatha. 

ViBiTBi) iiY Large Crowds 

So, the arrival of such Jatha naturally attracted large crowds at every waiting place 
all along, their way. Some of them brought sweets and refreshments for them; 
others came as mere spcctutors, paid their ^darshan' to the Jatha, and went away, 
but many more accompanied tlnm, encouraged them, and openly declared their 
intention of using force against thiie who happen to intercept the onward march 
of the; .Shahidi Jatha, and a member of the Shahidi Jatha, Jagat Singh, relates 
the incident, of an offer of a subsidy of .500 men to the Jatha. 

The Dboli Jatha 

There is evidence to show that at Ifari Kc Patan, the Droli Jatha visited the 
Shahidi .lalha, but they were told to go away, and they replied that they would 
go away then, hut wouhl join the Shahidi Jatha either at Laude or Fargari. ft 
appears that at Landoi' a large number of the Droli Jatha arrived, including many 
who visik-d at Han Kc Patan in a D i:\van held there. In the evening, a member of 
the Droli Jatha is said to have visited the Shahidi Jatha saying that he had 
breught .501) men for their safety, but the Shahidi Jatha must arrange for their 
food in their Langar, which was sepaiatc from that which was provided for tho 
ordinary pooplo coming to see tho Jathn, and which bad, until then, bem exclusi- 
vely iiKed by tin; members of the Shahidi Jatha. Accordingly, the Shahidi Jatha 

1“<1 thorn in their I.arigar. Further, there is also evidence that on their way irrm 

Bargaii to .laiio, the t'hicd .iathsdar halted the Jatha and addiisscd the Droli Jatha 
that the time for their work had come. There is evidence to show th.it the 

Shahidi .latha, instead of proceniing to Samalsor, according to their published 
programme, went to Lande village in M*ga Tahsd, to which the principal 
niembnrB of the Droli Jatha belong, apparently w'ith the object of obtaining btlp 
of all sorts from the members of the Droli Jatha. 

“ Armed with Kevolvbrs “ 

Lt. Col. Coldstream, Deputy CommissioLer, Feroscepore, states that he received 
leportB from the Tahsildar of Moga, after the Jatha had left its last camp in 
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I'jrox^pore District, that the Oruli men had left with the Shahidi Jatha, and some 
of them were armed with revolvers. In spite of the statement that thoy were s.i 
mixed up with the crowd that it was hard to distinguish them, there is over* 

wheming evidence to show that they were really the leaders of the most noisy, 
yelling and disorderly majority of the mob following the Jatha. Ultiinatoi’y, at 
Bargari in Faridk )t territory, the last halting plae: of the Jatha, the number of 
the mob swelled up to bitween 8 to lO.OdO. There is evidence to show that at 
Bargari, a large number of the men belongiug to the Nabha State waited upon 
the Shahidi Jatha to reason with them, and to dissuade them from coming 

in such large numbers, and in that military formation. A member of the 

Faridkot (' luucil and other witnesses state that the mob, after they had left Bargari, 

armed themselves with tamdas (cudgels) freshly lopped off from trees on their side. 

PUGI'AUATIONS AT NAUHA 

The Nabha State ofTieials were making nreparations for the reception of the 
Jatha. Their arrangements, as is stated by Mr, J. Wilson Johnston, were all for 
the convenient handling nt these 5t)0 men and their S>.;wadars, which were expect* cl 
to be not more than liOO tu JOG, by splitting them into small parties '>y the use 
of barbed wires and barners in order tu facilitate their arrest. Even in spite of the 
various reports which the Administrator received ffom time to time that a mob of 

Akalis were flocking round the Jatha in large numbers, In; seoins to have never 

thought that all this mass of uncontrolled individuals would really accompany the 
Shahidi Jatha. A deputation of villagers of llaka Nabha as above mentioned, re<iUi'st)d 
the Shahidi Jatha to send away these big crowds, and specially the irresponsiblo 
Drobs whom they fearel most, and also that they wcire welcome to enter the 

Gurdwara in batches of 50 at a time, but all this was to no purpose. There is 

evidence to show that the members of the Deputation were not only ridiculed, but 
were treated with causiderable rudeness by the mob. 

Tub AiivANrE on Nauha 

On the morning of the 2lst, a mob of about ten thousand Akalis, ranging on 
a fr-jiit half a mile in length, started from Bargan. It may be noted that the 
mob was met by the State officials at the canal distributory within the Nabha 
Territory and a notice was rc3ud out to them asking them not to pToc(M‘d in such 
largo numbers, but that they bhouid come accordingly to the proclamation issued, 
that is, 50 at a time, on the condition that they would leave the Nabha Territory 
after the Akhaud Path had bjcu (inished, but they refused to listen to thim, and 
moved on. It may also bo pointed out here that up to Bargan, the Granth Sahib 
(Sdih Scripture) w’as in front of the procession, but from Bargari oiiw’ards, it was 
removed to the centre, and the band, which had accompanied them, was disinissM'. 
There is evidence to show that this arrangement was deliberaUdy made, to protect u 
sacrilege in case of conflict, and the Druli Jatha took up tho pofaition on their 
flanks. As th * Administrator never iinagiin*d that he would ever b* m need of using 
troops in arresting the Jatha, he had only some villagiirs, the I’olie.i-, and some nioii 
of the tJtate Infantry with him. With the exception of ‘JG police imm, who were 
armed with smooth-bored guns, all th*, rest bad dandas. It was a little time before 
the Jatha came in sight t' at one td' the S iwiirs and Mr. I/zat Ibn, a mcmibor of 
the Faridkot (i-mncil, warned him of the Hi^riousness of the situation. 11 » rjrdered a 
platoon of the State Infantry to go and oh.'inge th«;ir lathis for rifles. Gol. M airhead 
meanwhile arrived. 

Militauy Summonkd 

The clouds of dust and the conBeijuent enormity of the numbirs of the mob 
coming in advance ’’of the Jatha t.iu" greatly excited in mood the dit-orderly way in 
which they were advancing and the brandishing of all sorts of weapons with which they 
were armed made the Atlmiuistrator change his former arrangements, and he iksued 
orders to the villagers to withdraw from the scene. Realising the Scri ‘usness of the 
situation, Col. Muirhead also called in a squadron of Bkinners Horse and stationed 
them on the left of the road from Bargari to Jaito to command a more central pcsition, 
wh le the six Platoons of the Gurkhas were called closer in reserve. The. Shahidi Jatha 
was, at this time, totally screened and hemmed in by this diboideily rabble, who 
seemed to be prepared for an onsiauglit. 

ADMINISTUATOR’S WaRNIKO 

The Akali mob was at a distance of about 200 yards from the first barrier 
when Mr. J. Wilson Johnston, along with some other State officials, advanced to 
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meet them, and with outstretched arms shouted at the top of his voice asking them 
to halt and to disperse, and repeatedly warned them of his being obliged to open 
f:re in case they refused to do so. But they did not listen to him, and defied him 
by making a wild display of their various weapons, and told him that they bad 
come there to die, so much so that he bad to run back to the barriers. The meb 
folluwetl him reeklessly, and seems to have absolutely lorgotten the sanctity of the 
proposed non*violent object of the Shahidi Jatba. 

Thbee Rounds of F'ibing 

The leading men of the mob were at a distance of eight to ten paces from Mr. 

Wilson Johnston when he issued orders to the Police to fire three rounds. He 
controlled tire now in order to judge whether this firing was justified or not. 

Mob's Violent Intentions 

We must reiterate some of the events already mentioned. The Jatha, as usual, 
started on the instructions of the Shri Gurdwara Prabandak Committee, and had 
Mvorn to remain non-violent under the circumstances of the gravest prove cation, 
but their amalgamation with the violent Jatha, that is the Drr li Jatha, etc., and the 
1 uge crowds arrrrd with ad sorts of weapons which they cruld catch bold of was 
certainly a breach of the precept. The lopping off of Tambas from trees on the way 
is a proof of the mob’s preparation to use force in case an attempt was made to 
stop them. Had the Jathadar of the Shahidi Jatha tried in earnest to send off the 
gathering crowd, he C3uld do so by vigorously appealing to the mob and by 
expounding the ranctity of their mission. 

NoN-V lOLKNCE— A SUBTKBFUftB 

The way in which the Shahidi Jatba men encouraged the Droli Jatha and others 
to accompany them, accepted all offers of sweets from them, had a common 
Langer at Tarutaran and Bargari, did not check them from lopping off cudgels 
from ti4‘i'H on the way, allowed them to make all sorts of noises round the Granth 
Sahib aiul chai.gid their way from Smabar to Lantle, is sufficiently incriminating : 
but, on the other liurid, the repeated rciiaests of the Shahidi Jathadar in asking 
them to allow 1 i<4 Jatha to proceed on unattended to Jaito, and also his stat(>ments 
that they bad taken the solemn vow of remaining non-violent, both in words and 
in actir 11 , innkes one bt lieve that this was merely a snbtcifuge, especially in view 
(f his action I have noted above, of calling on the Droli jatha to do their pait 
when the nmb was nearing Jaito. Thus, it is obvious that the mol), as a mutter 
of faet, necompanied the Jatha with its connivance, if not with its express consent, 
and so the members of the Shahidi Jatha, by their unpardonable conduct, put the 
Nabha authorities in such an awkward position that they could not have saved the 
bituation without tiring on tbn mob. 

The Beijaviob of tub Mob. 

As already shown, they ridicultd and ludely tTiated the Fanchayat, and kept 
on advancing towards Jaito. They did not care for anything and went on with all 
their eharacteristic rowdyism. They defiled the Administrator and the State Officials, 
and even thnatened him by closely IcHowing him at bis httls, and wielded their 
weapons in a way which cUarly showed their intention of breaking thTiugh the 
lariifTB and making short work of all that fell in their way. The mob seemed to 
be dttermimd in the course they bad adopted. As is ihown by tbeir subsiquent 
conduct, they w»:nt on even when they were warned that they will be fired upon. 

Firing an absolute NBCESf>iTV 

The Adminittiater, affir doing all flat he cculd nally do to peacifully ward <ff 
the danger to tie Gurdviara, the village, and the villagers of jaito, berame help- 
less. The situation in which be vias thvs placed was simply hopeless, and the only 
scJiitiin to the irupendirg danger was to disperse them by the use of force. Tie 
efforts of the; iffircrs cf the Fertzepore Dsliift at Talwandi Bbai to briig them to 
renion. cf the Farii kot authorities in foib:cidirg their subjects to join them, the 
waiting of the . Faiicbayats upon them, the offer of the authorities that they C( uld 
cr me to the tlurriwaia in batibcs of f>0 at a time, and finally, the lend warnings 
of tlo Ar’niinistrator. Mr. J. Wilson Johnston, aie all sufficient proofs of the crcl- 
Irrdcd way in which they w'cre handled, but they seemed to be bent upon what 
they 4lid. and so it was, I bjlirvr, as an absolute necessity that the Administrator 
cpicd tire, and that none too scon. Even alter this short luist cf fire, the mob 
showed no signs cf rctirirg. Ibcy tweiTcd cn to their right, and made a dash- 
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t«warda the Tibbi Sahab. The situation being grave and critical once more, Mr. J. 
Wilson Johnston bad to order the State Platoon to fi;e three rounds of control- 
led fire again, which was accordingly done. 

F1811TG BY Aka LIS. 

There is evidence to show that fire-arms were also being used on the Akali 
side. One Iman^nddiD, a resident of Dubri Ebana, a village in the Nabba State, 
received a shot under his left thigh. One bullet passed through the turban of 
Haznre Sawn Singh (No. 13). Another pierced through a door of a cattlr-ehed 
belonging to a resident of Jaito, and several others wbissed past by various 
British Officers and Sardar Bahadur Sundar Singh, President of the Faiidkot Council 
etc. The Akali Shahidi witnesses also tell ns about the use of a D. B. gun by 
one Jagat Sing of the Droli Jatha, Imamuddin, Hszura Singh, Sardar Bahadur, 
and Sardar Indcr Singh, the witnesses above referred to, were behind the firing 
party. So, it is highly improbable for these shots to have come from any other 
side than the Akalis. There is no denying the fact that the Jatha was accompanied 
by a large mob under the Icadcrshisp of the Droli Jatha, whose ring-leaders were 
Sucha Singh and Dulla Singh, Badmashes. Bnt the evidence given before me, that 
the number of guns with the Akalis ranged from 5 to 10, or 12, does not seem 
to be convincing. For Ibe purpese of this enquiry, however, 1 think it is not neces- 
sary for me to determine the exact number of the guns the Akalis possessed or 
used. All that I have got to determine is whether they did use any fire-arms. 
Giving thoughtful consideiatiin to this, 1 am of opinion that they had a few 
guns and they used them aright at. the time. To the question who began the 
firing, I consider that whichever jarty began the firing does not matter, in an 
much as there is overwhelming evidence to show that the mob was prepared to 
achieve its end by all possible means, and were so constituted that a prudent man 
under the circumstances had no option but to open fire to repel their menacitig 
advance in military formation. 

An Absolutely Violent Mob 

Now, when the Akali meb became absolutely violent, as is shown by theij 
conduct in openly exchanging shots with the State Forces, the authorities were free 
to deal with them in the way that most befitted tlieir conduct. Had they dispersed 
and resorted to their usual peaceful way, the authoritirp, who, as has been shown 
above, were ill-preparrd ior an onslaught, would have certainly stopped firing, bnt 
the unfortunate mob made a battle cf the whole show. They shouted on to their 
right in full force in order to capture the Gurudvtara Tibbi Sahab by a general 
assault. The Administrator, once more observing the frantic rnsb of the mob to the 
bft, ordered another three rounds (f. controlled fire. In the meantime, Major Bcll- 

Eingsley, finding that a mass of Akalis was trying to reach the Tibbi Sahab from 

the side where he bad taken up his position with a platoon of the Ist-Uh Gurkhas, 

fired upon them. He states that hie men were also exposed to a great danger, and 

some of the bullets from the Akali side actually fell at a distance of a few pacts 
from him. 

A Dsspbbate Chaegb 

After this, the mob laltered for a few moments bnt when they had once gone 
out of contrd, there was no receding back. They swept on furiously under the 
leadership of Bncha Singh, mounted on a white pony, with a drawn sword in his 
hand, and issning orders in English. This was the most desperate charge which they 
made, but Major Lorrimer and bis ten dismounted Sowars completely dispersed them. 
After two short bursts of fire, the Akalis broke up finally, and had to be purt^ned 
for a distance by Col. Muirhead to stop their rejoining the party that bad reached 
the Tibbi Sahab. No violence was used in their final dispersal by the Sowars, and 
it was simply done to stimulate the flying Akalis into further efforts to vanish. 

Css ov Lebbbb Fobcb 

The suggestion that it would have been mnch better bad the authorities need 
some other force, say the use of lathis instead of firing, is suggesting something, 
which in my opinion, could not meet the exigencies of the time. The mob was, 
as has been already said, aimed with all sorts of weapons, including fire-arms. How 
was it possible to stop them by the use of a corresponding and rather unsuitable 
use of a force like that cf the lathis? It would have been still worse, and etiU 

14(c) 
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more imposeible to disperse them in this way. From the evidence before me. 1 
gather that 14 Akalis were foand shot dead and 84 woanded on the evening of the 
2l8t, out of whom 5 died next day, the total number of casualties thus coming 
up to JU, and wounded in all, 3 wounded were brought in from Ferozepnr by 
the Police on the 3rd day. Keeping in view the comparatively small number of 
casualties out of such a huge crowd, I believe that the force used was the 
minimum, and the firing was considerate. This view is strengthened by the fact 
that the party in charge of the Granth Sahab was deliberately left to proceed 
unharmed to the Tibbi Sahab. Had tbe State forces directed their guns to the 
palanquin containing the Gxanih Sahab, I think it highly improbable that it could 
have reached the Tibbi Sahab unmolctsted. This undoubtedly shows that the State 
officials had no intention to fire upon the Shabidi Jatba, if they did not resort to 
any violence. The Sliahidi Jatba lost a few of its members only on aoconnt of its 
being thoroughly licmmcd in and screened by the stampeding mob, who were trying 
to capture the Gurdwara by a general assault. 

TliBATME^T OK VVOTJNDED 

Thu evidence of all the witnestus, from the Administrator downwards, including 
the Akali Jatba men. and the medical attendants on both sides shows that after 
the firing bad ceased, all the wounded were all conveyed to the ramp after first 
A'd bad been rendered to them. The tt.aiement of Sub-AssistaDt Surgeon Kebar Singh, 
who bad accompanied the Jatba, tiirows sufficient light upon the good treatment 
the wounded were meted by the authorities. lie also tells us that he was provided 
with all the necessary drcbsiug mateiials by the State authorities, and that bo v\as 
in no w'ay deterred Irom rendering medical aid to his men, nor he or any of their 
medical staff was braten or ill-treated. 

Auukbt or Shihioj Jatua 

The authorities then arristcd the Sbabidi Jatba on the bkirts of tbe mound on 
which the Tibbi Sahab stands, but they did not touch those who were in immediate 
charge of the ^lalanqum of the Sowari Sahab, and requested tbe party to convey 
tbe Qiauth Sahab either to the village Dharamsaia or to the Gurdwara to i-ave it 
from the diegraci! of its being placed on unclean ground. Tbe party refused all 
terms, but they voluntarily withdrew at about 10 v. M., when some of the sdeeted 
Sikbs of the Htate took the Granth Sahab to the village Dharamsaia with due 
respect • and ceremony. 

Conclusion 

To sum up, it is abundantly char that the mob and the Sbabidi Jatba detied 
all the efforts on the part of the people and the authorities of the Kabba State 
to rrason with them, and cho^e an unreasonable course ; that tbe mob w’as in an 
excited iiiouil, and armed with all Forts of weapons, including fiTO'arms, and prepared 
to see through the game ; and that they all know what the game was, and even 
went to the extent of insulting and assaulting the Administrator, and after 
brandishing the wiapons, they actually used the fire-arms. It was bat natural, 
and the only course left to the Administrator was to order tiring, which was 
J(ine nut too soon. Tbe small number of the oasualties in such a big mob shows 
that the firing was controlled, and did not exceed the exigoneies of the moment. 
The wnnndtd were attended to at once, and but for the complicity ot the Droll 
Jatba the unfortuiate events could not have happened. 
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The NoH'official Sikh Report 

Soon after the official report was published the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee issued their own report on the Jsito massacrei tracing the recent 
events that led up to the (ormation of the Shahidi Jatha. This report says : — 

After the Guru-ka-Bagli affair the atmosphere was cooling down and 
there was a good pro&pect of peace between the Government and Sikbs. 
But the Government again plunged the S’kh Community into a turmoil 
of agitation by deposing the Maharaja of Nabha in July 1923 on account 
of his sympathy with the Gurdwara movement. 

The Government began to suppress all expressions of sympathy even 
by the subjects of the exiled Maharaja. When arrests were made in a 
diwan held at Jaito in the Nabha State, the Sikhs assembled sat down to 
do nothing else but to recite Holy Granlh night and day and pray for 
the Maharaja. Hut this also they were not allowed to do. Th(’ place of 
meeting and the Gurdwara were both blockaded and no food or water 
was allowed to go in. The Shiks began to starve and as they were obliged 
to ease themselves close to where they sat, insanitary conditions began to 
prevail and many fell sick. In this condition when the Akhand Path, 
or the continuous reading of the Holy Granth, became impossible outside 
the Gurdwara, they asked the Sikhs in the Gurdwara so start the Akhand 
Path inside and they themselves contended themselves with the ordinary 
reading of the Holy Granth. This was on the i-ith September 1923. The 
officials who were determined not to adow even holy re ading and praying 
for the Maharaja came with a military force and arnsted the whole con- 
gregaiicn assembled round the Holy Granth outside the Gurdwara. Then 

aimed soldiers in uniform were taken inro the Gurdwara itself, where 
the Sikhs sat listening to the Akhand Path. The whole congregation, 
including the reciters and the attendants, was arrested and what was an 
unprecedented sacrilege, th(' Granthi actually reciting at the moment was 
caught hold of by his aims and dragged away and arrested. This inter- 
ference with the sacred reading was a grave desecration according to Sikh 
religion. 

The news of this desecration spread like wild fire, and the very next 
morning a party of Sikbs gathered from the neghboiirbood to go and 
restart the Akhand Path. The prohibition against freely visiting the 
Gurdwara bad been (oforced, according to official admission, from 31st 
August, 1923, but from 14th September, the day of the desecration, it 
was made absolutely rigid. Sikh pilgrims from all quarters began to pour 
in to assert their reiigious right of freely visiting the Gurdwara and per- 
forming the Akhand ’^’ath and other acts of worship. 

From r5th September 1923, Akili Jathas of 25 each have daily 
marched on foot to jaito, after takirg a pledge of non-violence in thought 
and deed before Sri Akali Takhat at Amritsar. The aim of those Jathas 
is : (a) to resume the interrupted Akhand Path at the Gangsar temple, (b) 
to sutler all hardships and tort ures inflicted on them by the proud officials 
in a meek and humble spirit for the s^ake of establishing the Sikh biith- 
right of free congregation and free worship in all Sikh temples. But the 
callous authorities arrested and removed these Jatha? to distant places 
where they were set free. Once free, the heroic Jatiias travelled back 
to Mukatsar to court arrest a Sfccnd time. The Sikhs have been prevented 
from visiting and praying at the Gurdwara of Gangsar for the last five 
months and about 5.0C0 Sikhs have sufierfxl untold hardships at the hands 
of the authorities for removing this unreasonable ban on their religious 
freedom. Ihe burger of the Sikh heart for sacr fice in the cause of religion 
has become proverbial. 
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When all the sacrifice failed to move the callous officials, it was decided 
that a coogregatioQ of 500 Sikhs remaining perfectly non-violent* should 
walk to Jaito to visit Gangsar and resume Akhand Path. Only those 
Sikhs were allowed to join this Jatha who could be relied on to remain 
perfectly non-violent under aU circumstances. The Jatha was fairly' 
representative. Men were drawn from all districts and professions includ- 
ing a number of meek Sadhus. 

The V'ow ov Non-violence 

On the Basant anniversary on gtb Febiuary 1924 tlie Shahidi Jatha, 
or the " Band of Martyrs" who had resolved to lay down their lives in 
the cause of religious freedom, took a solemn pledge of restarting the 
interrupted Akhand Path at Gangsar, before the sacred throne of Sri 
Akal-Takhat. Tlio Jatlicdar or the religious superior of Akal-Takhat 

exorted them to remain perfectly non-violent in thought and deed ; *• Dear 
Kalgidhar Satguru our Father ! Wc thy children lay down our lives 
for Theo. The honour and prestige of the Pantli lies in Thy hands. Brave 
and saini'iy souls ! You will be beaten mercilessly with sticks. You will 
be shot dead with bullet-^. Yovi will be thrown into dark and solitary 
■cells. Your steadfastness will be tried by the most violent and 

inhuman physical and mental tortures. Keep yourselves perfectly 
non-violent. Your sole aim is to pay homage to the Gurdwara of 

Gangsar and resume the recitation of Akhand Path. From the mom* nt 

of your departure from Akal Takbat and on the way, feed your body, 
mind and soul cn the lifc'giving words of the Guru and do not 

harbour ill against any p(?rson in thought, word, and dead." (See tre 

declaration of orders to the Shahidi Jatha by the Jathedar, Akal 

Takhat on gth February 1924). 

The Jatha left for Jaito on loot 011 9tb February amid the loving 
adieus of the Sikh Sangat of Amritsar. It met with tremendous 

enthusiasm wbere-ever it went. Morning and evening Dewans were arranged 
at all baiting stations and the attendance at these Dewans sometimes 
rose to 23 or 30 thousand, while an eager concourse of Sikhs always 
marched along with the Jatha. Sikhs came from long distances to have 
the darshan of the Marty is and went away deeply impressed with their 
noble -pirit of love and sacrifice. Many made up their minds to witness 
the resuinpticn of the Akhand Path at Jaito. 

The Jatha halted at Bargari in the Faridkot territory on the evening 
of 20th February. At tlie conclusion of the morning Dewan of 21st, the Jath 
and Sangat took their meals at Bargari and left for Jaito at about 12 noon. 
Jaito is six miles from Bargari. Sowars had been stationed at short 
intervals all along the way, and through them the Faridkot State 
officials frequently sent reports of the movements of the Jatha to the 
Administrator of Nabha State. The cavalry and a big party of village 
men and Chachbi I’olice armed with heavy lathis' had taken their first 
position near the boundary line of the Faridkote and Nabha States, but 
when they heard that the Jatha was accompanied by a large congregation 
they dropped the idea of stopping the Jatha at that place* and withdrew. 
Before the Jatha reached the boundary line* the State officials had stopped 
the motor in which Dr. Kitclilew, Principal Gidwani and Mr, Z:mand, 
the representative of the New York Times," were travelling to Jaito 
and showed them the order restricting admission into Gurdwara to bands 
of 30. On remonstrance the officials sent a messenge r to the Administrator 
for further orders. By thi^ time the Jatha and the Sangat arrived on 
the Nabha boundary and the State officials informed them that they 
cou^d allow a batch of 30 men to proceed to Gurdwara Gangsar, on the 
nnderstandiDg that they would quit the Nabha territory as soon as they 
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had finished their Path, and that another batch of 50 would be admitted 
alter the fir^t batch had cleared out. But who has given the Administrator 
of Nabha the right to restrict the number of worshippers at a Sikh Temple 
to 50 ? Why should 30 be allowed and not 500, or why should the Sikhs 
ba prevented from sitting in their temple ia religious worship as long as 
they like ? Why should the Administrator of Nabha arrogate to himself 
the position of a religious dictator of the Sikhs? The Jatha took this 
as an unreasonable and uaauth:)riscd limitation on their religious liberty 
and refused to bargain for the God-given right of entering a Sikh temple 
for worship. 

March to Jaito. 

The Jatha and the Sangat now approached the city of Jaito. The 
State authorities bad very cunningly narrowed the passage leading to 
the Gangsar Gurdwara and the fort by barbed wire barrier on one side 
and a long low of about two hundred chained bullock carts filled with 
thorny bushes and masses of barbed wire on the otherside. Ne ’.r the end 
of this passage, in the immediate vicinity of the Guardwara of Gangsar, 
and bjhind some buildings, they had erected a special barbed wire enclosure 
to serve as a trap for the Shahidi Jatha. I'he authorities could easily 
separate the Jatha from the Sangat by allowing the Jatha to pass through 
the narrow passage and preventing the Sangat from following. The 
Jatha could then be driven into the barbed wire enclosure, (which by its 
peculiar position is concealed from the public gage) and be beaten or 
arrested in the privacy of this trap. On the top of the buHock-carts 
and behind them men from villages armed with heavy sticks were 
stationed in a triple row to prevent the Jatha from breaking through 
the line. 'J'he State oillcials had recruited a large number of these men 
trem the sutrounding villages-— one from each family, on the threat of 
copfiscating the property and turning out any family which did not 
send its representative, or whose representative did not beat the Akalis 
severely. 'I'he men were drunk and had bf(^n prepared for their brutal 
work. Amongst them were a number of Mohammaden Policemen from 
Jhelum and Attock Districts, who had to their credit a brilliant record 
of similar services rendered in connecliofi with the Guru-ka-Bagb affair. 

But from the sandy mound where the telephone pole was 
erected the Jatha and the Sangat moved to the right in the direction 
of Gurdwara Tibbi Sahib which was about four furlongs away. Half of 
the Jatha was in the front in rows of four, Guru Granth in the middle 
and the other half bringing up the rear. The Sikh Sangat walked on 
both flanks, keeping well behind the palanquin of Guru Granth out of 
reverence. The official statement that * the Jatha advanced screened by 
a body of 6,000 Akalis armed with chhavis, spears and fire arms, and 
moved on a broad front’* is absolutely false. A Nabha 

iotantry bad dug trenches and taken up its position on and near the 
sacred eminence of 'i'ibbi. Beyond Tibbi Sahib there was the camp of 
the Faridkot Sappers and Miners with the camp of Col. Minchio in 
the middle, and in front of this camp were stationed two detachments 
of cavalry. Lewis Guns were fixed at various places. 

Order to Disperse 

The Administrator with some officials accosted the Jatha and asked 
them to disperse. He declared that be would order firing in case they 
did not comply. The Jatha had taken the pledge of visiting their sacre 1 
temple, and recognised no temporal autbority m matters of religion. 

As the Jatha advanced in the direction of Tibbi Sah b, they were followed' 
by a big sangat among whom were many la who were oistribnthig food 
and diink to the sangat. The Sikhs were in n very calm and devotional 
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mood. They bad no chhavis, speara or fire arms. There was no firing from 
the Sikhs, but as is usual in processions some ciackers were occasionally 
let off. The allegations "that the Administrator was hotly pursued by 
some Akalis, who fired bullets on him, and that a nameless Nabba 
Villager rreeiv d a wound from a gun fired by the Akalis, and that the 
Akalis increased their fire and delivered a determined attack led by 
a mounted Akali” are absolutely groundless. These mendacious state- 
ments attempt to give the dog a bad name in order to hang it, and axe 
meant for liome consumption in England, and are also designed to 
capture the easy credulity of those; "peaceful" and "law-abiding" people 
whose submissive support is a valuable asset and consolation in times 
of trouble. It is not strang-; that with all the Chhavis, lathis, file 
aims and spears which the Akalis are said to have carried, with their 
hot pursuit of the Administrator of Nabha. and with their inci cased 
lire and a determined attack led by a mounted Akali there has been 
no casuality on the. official aide except one by a solitary bullet which 
is said to have caused a wound to a nameless Nabba villager. The 
result of the so-callcd "determined attack,* and "increased firing" becomes 
all the more ridiculous when we remember that many ot the Sikhs 
who were fired upon were retired soldiers and military cfficeis. 

but the Jatha had taken a pledge of non-violence before iheii 
holiest shrine. The non-violence ol Sikh Jathas has been repeatedly 
tried i»y many ingenious troubles in Guru-ka-Bagh and other places. 
Thr biklis have .shown wonderful forbearance and restriant under condi- 
tions most trying and piovoking and not a single Sikh has (ver betrayed 
ih*' eaust; of hid community by showing the slightest tendency towards 
violeree. 

From tin; preparations made, it is quite clear that the Adminis- 
trator had made up his mind to boat and shoot down the Sikh Sangat 
long bef. re ih(' Sikh.s entered his territory and be gave his signal by- 
waving a small Hag without the stigbtest provocation or cause of alarm 
from.! hi' Sikhs. 

A ScEUE OF Courage. 

Then fo. lowed a scene unique in the history of the world for the 
calm rrstraint, cool courage, and remarkable capacity lor suffering in 
a righteous cause displayed by Sikli victims of official fury. The 
big procession of Sikh devotees including women and old men sang 
Uyniiis of glory, and marched on wi,h uplifted bands towards their 
temple under a shower of bullets. Many of their comrades dropped 

dead or stiiciusly wounded. But not a single person wavered. Lifting 

the de'rid or the wounded they made straight for the sacred mound 

')f 1 ibbi Sahib, and came so close to the position taken up by the 

Nal)ha intantry, wh;; were, firing, that the infantry were compelled 
to break up. Bui bullets poured noon them from other directions 
many eye witnesses report that Lewis Guns were also fired. A 
DuUet struck a baby carrud in the arms of its mother and the poor 
thing expired. The Sikh lady .stepped avidc, put the dfth- thing gently 
on the ground, rejoined the Jail a, and moved on with the Sacgai, 
Antdber Sikli had his boweis thrown cut by a bullet that struck 
fiiin in the belly. We was heard muttering thanks with his last 

breath, Glory to the Guru, Wahi-gurii. The great Guru has accepted 
this impure body of mine ^or the Fervice of His Faith!" The Sikhs 
took great care to keep the palantiuiti of llio Holy Grant h in the 
middle. Lndcr iho circumstances the authorises could hardly show any 
tenderness for the sanctity of Guui Granth. The firing cca.scd after 
lour or five minutes. The Sangat entered the enclosure of Tibbi Sahib 
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Gurdwara. Many went to the neighbouring fields to bring the dead or 
the wounded to the Gurdwara. Some ladies began to nurse their 
wounded brethern. The Sikhs succeeded in removing only a few of 
their dead or wounded brethren, for they were soon checked by the 
Military who snatched away the bodies Irom their bands. Many of 
the wounded died for lack of attendance and water. 

The Sikhs paid their homage at the sacred shrine of Tibbi Sahib 
with their precious lifeblood, under a showo: of bullets which left the 
neighbouring fields densely littered with the dead or wounded Shahids — 
martyrs. Once more the sikh spirit soared high above the shackles of 
political bondage, and the disciples marched to the street of their 
beloved, carrying the supreme offering of their life on the palms of 
their hands. 

After depositing the dead and the wounded at the Gurdwara the 
Shahidi Jatha rounded the eminence of Tibbi Sahib and marched in 
the direction of Gangsar, but their pio^^ress was checked by a detach- 
ment of cavalry which blocked the way. A squadron of Cavalry 
rushed on the Saiigat congregated about libbi Sahib and the sowers 
chased Sikh parties for miles scattoriog them in all directions. This 
relentless hunt of old men, children and women must have resulted in 
heavy casualties and many must have been trampled under the horse's 
hoots. The Shahidi Jatha was next surrounded by the Cavaliy, and a 
strong party of Chhahhi Policemen and country recruits excited by 
drinks started the beating of Sikhs Every Sikh was surrounded by h 
group of 5 or 6 dcsparadocs who encouraged by tlu? State OiTicials plied 
their stick^.^ freely, beating the heroes of the Shahidi jatha to senselcsmess, 
and tying them into tight bundles with strong ropes, huddled them into 
bullock carts to be transported to the barbed ^^ire enclosure. I'rom the 
enclosure they were subsequently icmoved into the Fort. 

The Delhi communique assures that great care was taken not to 
interfere with the Granth Sahib which was deposited with due respect 
m the Dharamsala. The communique does not enlighten us as to the 
persons who carried the Holy Granth, to the uame of Dharmsala where 
It was deposited, and the circumstances under which this was done, whether 
it was done before or after the firmg. The fact is that while the Shahidi 
Jatha was being mercilessly beaten, Mr. Ogilive asked some members of the 
jatha to carry the Holy Granth to some place under his directions, but 
they refused to carry the Granth Sahib to auy other place but Gangsar 
temple. At this he ordered some of his own men to remove the Granth 
Sahib to some unknown place. 

The few Sikhs who were lingering in the vicinity of Tibbi Shahab 
and some ladies, or 30 in number, who wcie tending the wounded, wore 
outrageously beaten and arrested. A lady who was serving the wounded 
Sikhs was abused by the soldiers and ordered to leave the place. On her 
refusal, she was rudely pushed down Irom the mound of Tibbi Sahib to a 
place 20 feet below. The wounded were left to their fate and many 
(lied for lack of water or proper medical aid. The doctors and dressers 
in charge of the Jatha were attested. Provisions, beds, and medicines 
belonging to (he Jatha were forcibly seized. 

VISITORS TURNED BACK 

And in order to be free to give any version that they please, the 
authorities took great precaution to prevent the transmission of reliable 
reports to the press. Principal Gidwani. Dr. K tchlew, Mr. Zimand, 
a correspondent c f the New Yerk Times were siopped at the boundary. 
When they heard bullets being fired. Dr. Kitchlew and Principal Gidwanr 
could no longer remain at a distance. They entered the State territory 
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aod were arrested. Respectable gentlemen, members of the Legislative 
Assembly, iike Raizada Hans Raj. Mr. Shanmukbam Chetty. members 
of the Legislative Council like Sardar Tara Singh Vakil of Mogrg. and 
Jamedar Partap Singh were detained at the Railway Station under a close 
custody. A photographer was severely lashed by a European Officer who 
ordered some soldiers to turn him out of the Sta'e territory. Thi? 
photographer reports that the same officer mercilessly whipped a Sikh 
lady who did not get up from behind a bush at his order. 

These precautions dearly prove that the authorities had much to conceal 
and after providing against all danger of contradiction from reliable persons, 
tho\ have now issued a statement that the Akalis resorted to violence 
and had fired shots before the authorities opened fire. This is absolutely 
lalse and if a non-official cDquirjr is conducted many respectable witnesses 
will be forthcoming to expose this statement. 

Medical Aid 

Ihe State authorities neither allowed the Sikhs to attend and give 
medical aid to the w^ounded, nor ofiered any assistance themselves before 
full 24 hours after the shooting, with the rcsii t that many precious lives 
were lost for lack of timely help and attendance The wounded Sikhs thirsted 
for water which was brought frem long distances. The medical party 
in charge of the Jalba was arrested and medicine and their necessary 
matcxials belonging to the Jatha were forcibly seized. In order to give 
to the beating the appearance of a *• civil fracas " between the Sikba 
and the State population, men from the villages bad been recruited by 
bribery and threats, and were carefully drilled in the use of iathis and were 
excited with wine. Ihe Shiremoni Guidwara Parbandhak Committee 
estimates the number of casualties, so far ascertained at more than 300, the 
number of dead being above 90. The three doctors from Amritsar report that 
they saw 45 wounded at Jaito. 22 were sent to Ferozepur in their 
presence. Twenty two dead were cremated near the fort with 8 tins of 
Kerosine oil. But they say that they w^erc admitted to one of the camps only. 
Eleven wounded have since reached Amritsar. It was later on reported 
that the number of the w^ounded removed to Ferozepur has risen to 38. 
Out of these. 13 have been sent to the Indian HtispitaL Ferozepur Cantt. 
From the bodies of these 13 Sikhs 16 bullets have been extracted. 
Of these five arc said to be Lewis Gun bullets and Ihe remaining ii 
of ordinary military rifles. One of the wounded Sikhs died on the way 
from Jaito to Ferozepore and another. Bbai Banta Singh, died 
while he was under operation at Ferozepore. Bbai Soban Singh of the 
Shahidi Jatha bad received a bullet in his chest and has since died at 
Ferozepore. The authorities have tried their best to keep the scene of 
tragedy and in fact the Kabha territory quite inaccessible, and therefore 
the exact number have not been ascertained so far. The above is a 
estimate. Out of tbe total casualties a considerable number belongs to 
Shahidi Jatha. It is believed by some that a large number of dead ladies 
has been removed by train and some have been buried. Further reports 
show that the Government dug deep pits covered with straws and earth 
all round the Gurdwara of Tibbi Sahab ard many people received serious 
iujurics by falling into these pits. They bad also dug a trench near 
the entrance]] of Gurdwara Gangsar and’ bad treacherously filled it with 
water and covered it up with straws and had stationed Machine Guns 
and soldiers in tbe Gurdwara itself. More than 700 people are under 
arr-est at Jaito. The members of the Shahidi Jatha in the fort are 
given blankets in,| the day but these are taken away in the night. 
They are being subjected to aT sorts of hardships. 
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Wanted an iMPARriAL Committsb of enquiry 

The Stato authorities have not only violated the sanctity of Gurd< 
wara Gangsar but have also used the sacred mound of libbi for military 
and tactical purposes, have arrested Sikh ladies tending the wounded 
from within the preemts of the Temple and have thus committed another 
sacrilege of the darkest character. 

The Sikh community is prepared to have the truth sifted by an 
independent enquiry and challenges the Government of India to sub- 
stantiate the truth of its allegations, not through the farce of a magis- 
terial enquiry but by a committee of persons on whom the public may 
rely for truth and impartiality. The moral significance of the Jaito 
massacre is great because the prepotrator of the tragedy was not an 
irresponsible Mahant employing badmashes but a civilized power with 
high professions and well-informed about the objt^cts and methods of 
its victims. The sacrifice is precious to the Sikh as the suffering Jatha 
was not caught unawares but from the very beginning of its march 
knew that the supreme sacrifice might be required of it and knowing 
this voluntarily and cheerfully went to meet that fate rather than 
surrender its dear religious right of freely visiting and worshipping in 
its beloved Guru’s Gurdwara. 

The Second Jatha 

The Second Shahidi Jatha has started for Jaito on 28th February 
and will probably meet the same fate. Over 40 thousand people 
assembled to hid farewell to the. Jatha. The river of Sikh religious senti- 
ment is in Hoods and Sikhs from all classes and professions have 
displayed an eager rivalry for enlistment in the second Shahidi Jatha. 

Plea for Enquiry 

All God-fearing and honest men, Hindus. Muhammadans or Europe- 
ans, who can sympathi.se with men who are sacrificing their lives for 
an idea, are requested to organise a commission of respectable men of 
independent positions and members of the Legislatures, for the purpose 
of searching the members of the Jatha or the Sikh Sangat entering the 
Nabha State territory and isuing a general certificate for the informa- 
tion of the public aud the Government that the Sikhs carry no fire arms, 
chhavis. spears or lathis. Kirpan being the religious symbol of the 
Sikhs must be regarded as an exception. These gentlemen should also 
obtain special permis.sion Irom the Government of India to be present 
at the scene of action in order to form an unprejudiced opinion about 
the conduct of the Sikhs and the State Officials on the occasion of 
the visit of the Jatha and w.\tch whether the bullets are fired from 
the imaginary fire-arms earned by the Sikhs or by the State troops 
and machine guns carefully arranged for the purpose by the State 
authorities. Falrehood can never stand before the searchlight of public 
enquiry. Questions relating to the massacre of the first Shahidi Jatha 
at Jaito have been disallowed in the Legislative Assembly and the Legisla- 
tive Council Punjab, on the plea that no question relating to the 
administrative policy of Native States can be discussed in these bodiesr. 
Is it not a fact that since the forced abdication of the Maharaja, the 
Nabha State is being ruled by a Civil Service Officer appointed by the 
Government of India and that the Government of India and the 
Punjab Government have both issued communiques in suppoit of the 
action of the Administrator of Nabha and that District Officers in the 
Punjab are carrying on a propapanda in support of the policy of 
repression at Nabha ? When the Government has taken over the 
administration of the Nabha State and has openly identified itself with 
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the policy of repression ruthlessly carried on by the Administrator, this 
punctilious stand bcliind the letter of tlie law and refusal to discuss 
the Jaito affair in the Punjab and in the Indian Legislative Council is highly 
unfair and unreasonable, is it because the Government does not like 
to face th(; verdict of the chosen representatives of the people ? 


Dr. Kitchlew*s Statement* 

The foiiowirg Statement was issued by Dr. Kitchlew as soon 
as he came out of ihc Nabha Jail on the 21st March last. 

On llip inon.iii;i of tlic I'f tli Mr. (h'dwani, Mr. Ziinai.d and myself 

Klavlrtl from Kaiidkul Slate. On mir way our car was st(»i>P‘'d in a few 
villa^res l)»!canso Mr. Zimaml want-.d to see if tln3 villages were iiitcrcstcd 
in Kliadi. In l.lio (‘^^*ning afl or s unset wo roaoliod llio Akali cainj). We 

passed llio ni|.dit in tents and then on Iho morning ol tliolilsl wo wont to 
.SCO the village. AVo saw siiim.* Pulic onion of tke Farid kot Siato and 
thoro woiv also some t)fIio(*is i»osud near the Akali caini). Wo walked 

iihoul a milo and ;.()t iij<«) tlio (ainpto have oiirsolves alisvdutoly sitifaficd 

thai llir riallia and iln* San; at had i.o tiroaiins or • hhavis, except 
Kirpaiis, or a-ny ollioi’ ii.st iimunits. Ai’Icr motoiing about two miles wo 
slopped again <,’n iho, way hooauso Mr. Zimand waiited tc see the 

Jjitha inajoli along. Whon the datlia got near us wo, got into the car 
again a.n<I drove straight away into the i^ahlia frontier. On our way 
we saw crowds of men and w^omon waiting for the Jatha with sweet- 
moat, milk, oto. 

At tliO IS'ahha frontier there was a ])olicc ofiiecr and a majiislrato 
along with him and tmo or two srivva-rs. The police oHioer n.skcd us 
to stoj) our oar wJiieJi wo did and hionght us a. paper. Jt was an 
ordoj- from tho Ailministrator addressed to the Jatha. So wo told the 
offiooi's aliout it and ho liad to aflniit there was no order stopping 

ns. At the same time lie made a personal request to us to slay till he 

communioatod with tho adiiiinistratoj* and got definite oidcrs. Merely to 
oblige him we stopped there. 

After about half an hour or so the Jatha cainc up and passed 
on to ]S\abha. "Ihey were shown tho oidcrs but they did not take 
any notice of it-. Kven at this time we did not see any fiiearms with 
tho men, the Jatha or other people in tl*e crowd. Fomo of the out- 
siders oairied sticks, some of which were Joppod off the trees. Jnst 
before tho Jatlia ciitercd Nabha wc saw the Jathedar addressing out- 
siders who wore along with the Jatha. On enquiry wo weio told that 
the Jatlicdar was giving his liiial iiistTuctions to the crowd to keep non- 
violent and to keep hchiiid, if they wanted to come at all. 

After tho Jatha passed the Kabha irontier wo found that the 
magistrate, policemen and every one quitted his post ai;d wo did not 
know what to do. After waiting for some time, we seiit a joint note 
to tho Administrator telling him that w'O were staying theio on the 
request made by tho ofticer. We wanted to know if thoro were any 
definite orders. We sent that note thiough a b'owar who was going 
to Jaito. 
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The Fiiiijg. 

After some time we heanl the firing. T.. wn coiliinly more llian 

oiico. It might have heen throe times. T am noV. sure as to how Ion; 

the firing wont on. But it wjis eert.iiiily more Him ti/e minute^. 

After this wo thought of entering Nabhi ieiiitory hut Ih.' driver of 
our ear was missing. A few minutes afterwards we saw rnhin; 

bach and wo got .s(»nie inform ition aliont wliat a'tnally }i i;>|» ‘ned. 
Oar diiver also came haeh and we goi into tin c.ir and di-ove at 

onco to riaito. Ziinand was leil behind as Ir* h id to e.V di tnin at 

Kovoii to keop an app lintm^nt at Pe.sli iwar and Ivsido-; li •• di<l not want 

as a foreigner to gov. iiinn *di enl invled. 

On our way to J.iito wo saw soin:* wound’d who ii.nl ror ■] ved 

shoe's. Wo also saw some men more u: i ss in o. dying r nid'tion. 
Then wo got in!.o an op>n [ili'? wlnne flive wa-^ niili'i’y sta*i’ ied 
and also sonu p.)li<n odieers. We m -1 <»ii ■ o" .!»• nndi ’ il a' ' 'nd ints 
sent by tin. S. (J. T. C. wliv) wa, eonip^r ;i;i i tint liO ai r i'i, v.n vits 

wore mad ^ to rend m- inniio.diate ma lieil . 

At that pluiv) the polieo ofii.:er d us to .‘ top our r vr and 

told Mr. Gidwani ill it In should eonsiil him-! ’If n.id 1 anv.st a-nd 
that his old sentenco was reneweil. lli.s lliiius u.'ie bik mi down and 
Mr. Gidwani too got do.vn. As for mysn." t'n Adn inistiMtor v on! I 
like to see iin at the foil but flier.*, wa-? im ord * • nf arre.*<ts a!- the 
lime. Since I was going to the fort and on eiiqnii’.v 1 was told tint 
Gidwani would also have to go to the foil,. I asked Mr. (iid’.vani t-v> l»:; 
allowed to go with me. This was done ami we were taken into the 
fort which was guarded ami seat into the I'ooni 1 here. Wo saw just outside 
our room in the comiiound there was some .sort of wiring put up m 
the form of an onolo.suro and afterw;ir<ls we saw that ihe arrested 

people woro brought; in there. Wc .also .saw sonn Jatha pjsoph* henig 
dragged and after lavular siairch being pn.s!i.*fl int-o the enclosure. 

Starved in Gaol. 

The Admini.strator came to us long after sunset. Me looked very 

much upset* and told us that lie had made all jiossihle arraijgomont.s 

for the arrest of the Jatha people but that oui- presence tiioi-e luid 
upset all his plans and ho had to losoil to firing. Ho used threaten- 
ing language to Mr. Gidwani and the latter natnially resented it. The 
Administrator then at onco cooled dow^ii. Ahont me, the Administrator 
said that I should consider myself under arrest. Jlc also said thii Mr. 
Zimand had apologised. J asked aliout tlio ear and my things. Wo 
wore told that the car had gone back to Amritsar. 'ITio Ad.ninistrator 
told us that ho was going to make arrangemouts for our food. 1^’ood 

was ordered from the Bazar. M"e spent the night there. Next morning 
no food was given to us in spite of our repeatedly '.skiiig for it and 
the whole day we had to go without any food. This was on the *22ud. 

On the 22nd morning I also noticed something else. 1 was just 
having a walk on the verandah and at one corner of the count ,^ 0(1 
1 saw a number of bullock carts in which theio were dead bodies of 
the Akalis including Jatha pooido. The corpses were huddled over one 
another in the must outrageous manner. I could still see all the blood 
marks on their bodies. 1 also saw some wounded being removed. 
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Gidwarii and Kitchlcw Ilaiidcuffod, 

"Jlio Adniiiiistmtor caino again with two other Englishmen, one was 
•I Military officer, and we were told that wo are to be removed from 

Juito to Kallia that night. At about nine p. m. wo wore both 

handcuffed together. lh(;io was a lopc tied on to the handcuffs and 
rhe policeman behind holding the end of the lOpc. This Mr. Gidwaui 
remarked was mil J I ij.du -Muslin i unity. There weio also some other 

Alinli j)jis()/ieis aid we were made to walk up to the Bailway station 
cntifliiioii. We got into the prisoners' van. 1 bad just the clothes 
I w; s wciiiing jii;d ;i bouoved blanket from Mr. Gidwaui. We were 

nMiidcuffeil oven in the van. 

At lihatii.da juiiction the Akalis weie shouting Jais. borne people 
on hearing the shouts came to the carriage. They were kept at a 
rcspc(table distance by the police. Eut any how we came to know that 
fhe people who were coming fiom tlie outside were not allowed to enter 
Nabhu teiiitoiy. At »1ai1o I tried my best to get more infoiination 
from the Tolice officois. 1 asked them paitkularly if any one of them 
hi.d rocci\ed any woui ds. T'hcy admitted no. 

In Bliatinda duil. 

Alter Jlhatiiala our luindeuffs were removed and wo were able to 
lie down just ai^or 2 o’oloik. Jn the morning we got down at Nabha. 
V\'c woie again liaiidcuirod and ordered to marcb to the police lock up. 
TJicie. was no ai raiigon.ent for cots and other things. 

On 2Tid moiniiig 1 was offered Jail food. It was so objectionable 
ai.d the vessel in which it was ]>rought was so revolting that 1 refused 
:<» aicept it . bo, on the 23id wo had to go without foe d. On the 24th 
I was tohl 1 ccjtild have my own food. Eo anaiigcmeiits wore made 
iui- my baths ai.d the latiinc was unspeakably dirty. 1 wns still, 

wearing the same clothes. 1 ordered some now clothes.* On the 26th 
J was reno\fd to the (^entral Jail. Jn the Central Jail I was locked 
ill a cell u.eaiit for solitary prisoners. There was a little court yard 
paces hnig ai d 5 paces broad ; in the one corner there was the latrine. 

T he only tloor v as lucked ai d no one was allow cd to enter. Only the 

•ailur used to »onie daily. I was given a cot and a few^ blankets. J 

lia<l to buy some phit.e.s. Eo writing materials were allowed. I could 
got a few loligious books. Tbe cell was full of mosquitoes, i could 

lot see Mr. (iidwiiiii at all but I came to know’ that lie was treated 
^tiiitly as an oidinary prisoner. 

T he Sceond Kcmand. 

On the 9lh of March the Magistrate came to see mo and I was 

sliovvii a document which contained the .sections under which they wanted 
to take action ngaii.st me. They were asking for a second" remand. 

V\ hen a.'-ked as to when the tiist lenaid was taken, he smiled, 

t J.viorsly t hey had i.o evidence. 1 want- d to gel a copy which was 
pioii iMil but i;ever came. 

My wife cane to see me once, .'‘he' to!d me that it was aftei 

gloat tioublo that she got a chance. On the 2l!bt. 1 was released and 
vas told jot to enter Nahha territory again. I was taken to the Railway 
stjiiion but was i.ot allowed to send even a telegram. 
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The Legislative Assembly — Jan March 1924 — Summary. 

Jan 21 Assembly opened by the Viceroy. 

1 Feb 2-1 Important Interpellations — Bills to amend the Penal Godei the Coinagt^ 
Act, Income Tax Act, Cotton Cess Act Introduced. 

4 Feb 21 Amending Acts on Cotton Cess and Penal Code passed. 
r» Feb 21 Non-Official resolutions. Mr. Rangacharlar’s resolution on further Reforms 
formally moved — Mr. Rasu’s on Indian Territorial force passed. 

Feb 24 Official Bills amending Tariff Act, Merchant Shipping Act, Passport Act 
and on Central Board of Revenue Introduced. 

Feb 24 Mr, Neogy’s resolution on duty on South African Coal passed. 
a Feb 21 Tho SWAUA.TVA DFBATE on Mr. Bangaohariat’s resolution on further 
TctormB— Pt. Motilal Nehru's Amendment. 

1 1 Feb 24 Official Bills to amend 1. P. C., Cr. P. C. and Tariff Act considered. That 

on Passport Act defeated. 

12 Feb 21 Non-Official resolutions on Railivay Passages and Answer to questions in 

the Assembly adopted. 

13 Feb 21 Debate on Constitutional Advance resumed. — Dr. Qour's amendment 

defeated. 

11 Feb 21 Non-official resolutions on Mail Contracts, Purchase of Stores, Qrcetings 
to Labour Party adopted. 

I Feb 2 1 Last day of the debate on Constitutional Advance — Pt. Motilal NehrnV 

amendment for a Round Table Conference passed by 76 votes to iB. 

1‘.) Feb 21 .Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed's resolution on a "Government Pact" and not 
Ilindu-Moslem Pact adjourned *Sine die'. — Mr. Patel's resolution on 
recall of Mr. Horniman passed. 

20 Feb 21 Supplementary grants r- Debate on. 

2 1 Feb 21 Mr. Rangachariar's bill on use of Fire-arms considered — Mr. Rama 

iyycugar's bill on Indian Registration Act and Dr. Gour's Bill on 
raising of ago of consent and another on Religions Trust introduced: 

2.') Feb 21 The Jaito massacre adjournment moved by Pt. Malaviya — Official Bills oii 
Sea Customs Act and the Coinage amendment considered. 

20 Feb 24 s. Gnlab Singh's resol. on Sikh grievances, S. Eartar Singh's reso). on 
release of S. Eharak Singh, and Mr. Sadiq Hossain’s resol. on release 
of Hasrat Mohani passed. 

29 Feb 21 BUDGET PRESENTED. 

.'i Mar 21 General Discussion on the Budget. 

C Mar 24 General discussion on the Budget continued. 

10 Mar 2-1 refusal OF SUPPLIES — First four major demands on Customs, Salt 
Income and Opium refused hy the Assembly. 

II Mar 24 Voting on minor Budget demands. 

12 Mar 24 Further voting of the Budget— Malaviya moved adjournment on Jaito 

massacre. 

14 Mar 21 Voting on Budget demands contd. 

15 Mar 24 Ditto ditto. 

17 Mar 24 THE FINANCE BILL THROWN OUT. 

18 Mar 21 Recommended Finance Bill thrown out again. 

20 Mar 24 Motion for Repeal of Bepresiive laws passed against Govt. 

2.5 Mar 24 Private bills introduced — Adjournment motion on the refnsal of Passports 

to Angora Deputation carried. 

Assembly adjourned to 27th May. 
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PBESIDENT The Honourable Sir Frederick Whyle, Kt., 


Nominated— exclu«ling Presidi-nt — (4(>) 

(a) Oi'Fii lA] F {'2r>) 

Hon* Sir Malcolm Hailoy, k c.s i. 

„ Sir ChaiJiH ka.s.i. 

„ Sir B. F'hillott Biacketr, 

„ Mr. A. C. Chatterjoc, v i.h.. 

Sir Hi*nry MoncTiiff Smith, Kt., c.i.k. 

Mr. M. S. D. Butler, c.i e., t .v t>. 

,, K Bunion, K 
,, K. B. Howell, c B I. 

,, A. A. L. ParBonH, r.i E. 

„ G. Tl. Clarke, <; s l , o.i;.k. 

„ A. U. ]j. Tottenham 
„ J. A. Ktchey, C.I B. 

Prof. 1 j. F. Uufhbrook-WtlliamB, 

Mr. W. T. M. Wright 
,, T. E. Moir, c.s i. 

„ J. M Turing 
,, P. E. Percival 
„ L. vS S (VMa ley 
„ II. K. Holme 
„ UuBtomji Faridoonji 
,, B. O. Allen 
„ II. (’alvert 
Habn QiriBb Chandra Nag 
Rai Bahadur Shy am Narayan Singh 
Lieut .>Gol. F. C. Owens 

[Fbom BerAk— (1).] 

Mad ho Sbrihari Ancy 

(b) — N ON O FFICI A li— (14) 

Sir P, S. SivaBwamy Aiycr K.C.b.i 
Hr. Suremlra Kumar Datta 
Sir Chimaulal iiarilal Setalvad 
bardar Bomanji AnieBhir Dalai 
Priiiee. M. M. /\krara llusBain Bahadur 
Hony. Captain A]ab Khan c n.K 

„ „ Hira Singh, Sardar Bab 

Mr. K. C lloyc.i.M 
„ N. M. .loBhi 
,, W . S. J . WiIIbod 
N. M. Saniarth 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyutu k.c.i.b. 

Lieut -Col. H. A. J, Qidney 

[Vacant] 

Elrcted— Non Officials— ( lb6) 

Hi wan Bahadur Tiruvenkata liaD^acbariaT 
Rhupatiraju Venkatapatiraju Oaiu 
M. Diwau Bah. Bamachandratao 1 antulu 
M. K. Hy. E. V. Ramaua Rf'ddi Garu 
M. K. By. U. Duraiewami Aiyangar 
Mr. K. K. Shanronkham Chetty 
Mr. M. E. Acharya 
,, A. Kaugabwami Iyengar 
,, K Kama Ayyangar 
M. K. By. K Sailatiiva Bhat 
Dr. ri. S. Abdul Khadei Sahib .Jeelani 
Mahmood S'Chamiiiid Saiieb Bahadur 
Sir Gordon Fraser 


C. K. T. Kunhi Kummaran Nambiai 
j Sir M. C. T Muthiah Cheltiyar 
; Sardar Mahaboobal I khan Md. Aklarkliar. 

■ Dr. K. G. Lohokare 

Sir PuTbljotaratiaa Thakurdab Kt 
< Sardar ViBhnu Narayan Mutalik 
• Shbth Kuhtuibbai Lalbhai 

■ Babu Amarnath Datta 

i ,, Khitifch Chandra Neogy 
Khan Bahadur Md. SbamB'UX'Zoha 
Khwaja Abdul Karim 
Maul VI Muhammad Kazim Ali 
Sir Campbell Ward Rhodea 
Babu Surendru Chandra Ghose 
„ lung La) Jajodia 

■ Pandit Matihil Nehru 

„ Shandal Nt iitu 

,, Mudan Moiiun Malavi} a 

„ Kribhna Kant Malaviya 
; ,, Haikaraii Nath Misra 

i Mr. VilLalhhai .1. I'at.il 

,, Ntiwroji Manekii Dumaeia 
,, Harehanchat VihhitidaB 
„ JaiuaudaH Madhavji Mehta 
„ Naremha C'bmtaman Kelkar 
,, Dattatiaya Venkatebh Belv; 

„ Mahomed Ali ,1innah 
G. M. Bhnrgri 
„ Mahomed Ibrahim Makan 
II. R. Dunk 
„ H. G. Cocke 
„ Bipin Chandra Pal 
„ T. C. Gob warn i 
,, Bhabendra Cltandra Rai 
„ Kumar Sankai Ray 
„ Yaei eb C, Arifl 
„ Aliniuzzaman L bowdbri 
„ Kabeerud'Din Ahmed 
„ Darcy JjindBay 
„ Nara'n Dasa 
,, C. S. Rauga Iyer 
,, M. Yusuf Imam 
,, Cbaman Lai 

Sycd Ghulam Abbas 
„ H . Has 

,, M. V. Abh^ankar 
„ Sbambbu Dayal Mibia 
,t M . Saminllah Khan 
„ T. B. Phot kun 
, Kamini Kumar Chanda 
,, E. Joaeph 
E. G. Fitming 
Dr. Eibhan Lai N hiu 
Haji Waiih-nn.diu 
[ Varant — 2] 

Nawub IhioHiI Khan 
Dr. Jj. K. HydcT 
Colonel Sir Ileuty Stanyoii, v. i> 
l\U]a Anon pal Sn gh amj k. 

Luia Du 1(1 i liai.d 
Lula Hans Kaj 
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Mian ^bdnl Haye 
8. Sadiq Ha^aa 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Ghnlam Bari 
Chaudhori Babawal Bakhsh 
Mr Makbdnm H. Rajan Baksb Shah 
Sardar Kartar Singh 
,1 Gulab Singh 
Baba Ujagar Singh Bedi 
Baba Bhjama Oharan 
,, Gaya I’raitad Singh 
Pandit Kilakantba Das 
Baba Ambica Prased Sinha 
Kai Ilari Prasad Lai 
Knmar Gaiiganand Sinba 
Babu Dcvaki Prashad Sinba 
Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hosain Khan 


Maulvi Abuia<l Ali Khan 
„ Mohammad Yaqab 

„ Miyan Asjad-aliah 

,, Syed Murtaaa Sahib Bahadar 
Mnfaammad Sbafee 
Raja Raghanandan Prasad Sinba 
Dr. H. S. Goar 
Stith Gobind Das 
Maong Tok Kyi 
„ Kun 
„ Ba Si 
Lala Piyare Lai 
Rai Sahib M. Har Bilas Sarda 
Maurual of THU Lkoislativb AsasiiiiLY 
(.'aptaiu Sara] Singh Bahadar. 


Members of the Council of State 1924 

PRKSIDENT The Hon* Sir Alexander Muddiman, Kt. 


Nominated — (26). 

(a) Officials (15). 

H. £. General Lord Rawlinson 
Hon' Dr. Mian Sir Muhammad Shafi 
,, Sir B. Narasimha Sarma 
,, Mr. J. Crerar 
„ Maj. Genl. K, C. Mac Watt 
„ Mr. A. C MeWatters 
Mr. A. H. Ley 
„ Major G, D. Ogilvie 
[Vacant] 

Mr. C. A. Barron 
„ Mr. W. C, Shepherd 
,, Khan Bdr. Amin-ul- Islam 
M. M. Dr. Ganganath Jha 
„ Diwan Tek Chand 
„ Mr. E. H. Berthoud 

[From Berar (1).] 

Hon* Mr. G. S. Khapardc 

(b) Non-officials (10). 

[Vacant] 

Hon* Sir Leslie Miller 
M Sir Dinshaw Wacha 
[Vacant] 

„ Maharaja Shoshi Kanta 
Acharyya Cbaudhuri 
Khan Bahadur Nawab M. 
Muzammil-ullah Khan 
„ Nawab Sir Bahram Khan 
Raja Sir Harnam Singh 
[Vacant] 

Major M. Akbar Khan 


Elected — Non-official.s (33). 
Hon* SirS. R. M. AnnamalaiChettiyar 
Mr. K. V. Rangaswamy Ayyangar 
Kt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastii 
Hon* D. Bdr. V Ramabhadra Naidu 
,, Sir A. K. G. Ahmedthamby 
Maricair 

„ Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas 
„ Phiroze C. Sethna 
,, K. P. Karandikar 
,, Khan Bah. Ebrahim H. Jafier 
,, Mr. Ali Baksh Md. Hussain 
,, Sir Arthur Froom 
„ Raja Pramada Nath Hoy 
Sir D. P. Sarvadhikary 
„ Mr. Dwarkanath Mitter 
[Vacant] 

,, Haji Chow. Md. Ismail Khan 
„ Sir Robert Watson-Smyth 
„ Raja Sir Rampal Singh 
,, Lala Sukhbir Sinba 
,, Raja Moti Chand 

Nawab Md. Abdul Majid 
Saiyid Kaza Ali 
Rai Bdr. L. Ramsaran Das 
,, Sardar Jogindia Singh 
Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan 
,, Col. Sir Umar Hay at Khan 
H. H. Mabarajadbiraja Sir 
Rameshwara Singh of Dar- 
bhanga 

Maharaja Bahadur Kesha v 
Prasad Singh of Dumraon 
Khan Bdr. S. Zabir-ud'din 
,, Sir M. B. Dadabboy 
.. Mr. Cbandradhar Borooah 
,, Mr. Sevasila Vedamurti, and 
Sir Edgar Holberton 
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The Viceroy’s Opening Address. 

In welcoming the new Assembly, His Excellency assured the’ 
members of his high regard and the strength of their inllucncc and 
then passed on to the iamous Lausanne Ireaty with Turkey which, he 
said, had been welcomed by Indian Moslems, and next referred to the 
Indian Frontier situation. The Afghan tension, vague rumours of which 
had for some time been agitating the Indian public, was, he said, 
nothing more than strong representations made to the Afghan Govt, 
on the subject of the recent outrages on British soldiers and subjects 
on the Frontier. Turning next to the position of Indians overseas, 
His Excellency said ; — 

Indians in the Empire. 

‘*The results of the labours of the Secretary of State, the 
Maharaja of Alwar and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru at the Imperial Con- 
ference have undoubtedly improved the situation. The Premiers of 
four Dominions have shown deep sympathy and expressed their 
earnest desire to remove disabilities affecting Indians. There is good 
ground for hope that the attainment of a solution acceptable to 
India is only a matter of comparatively short time, except possibly 
in the case of Canada where there are some special difficulties. 
India most cordially appreciates their sympathy and encouragement ; 
and I speak for India when I say that this recognition oi India’s 
position in the Empire is the source of high satisfaction to her.(!l) 

In South Africa. 

** The position in South Africa, however, is different. The 

Union Government has rc*affirmcd its unwillingness to adopt the 

attitude of the other Dominions : and in addition proposals for legisla- 
tion which are expected in practice to affect Indians adversely have 
been brought forward. The Matal Township Franchise Amending Act, 
vetoed on previous occasions by the Governor General of South Africa 
in Council, has again been passed in the Natal Legislative Council ; 
and a Class Areas Bill has been published by the Union Government. 
Vigorous reprc'scotations have been made by my Government which, 
we tiust, will have success in regard to the Township Act. The 
Union Government have given an assurance that it is their desire and 
inteotion to apply the measure, the Class Areas Bill, if it becomesr 
law, in a spirit of fairness to the interests and reasonable require- 
ments of Indiana. My Government, however, whilst welcoming the 

assurance, cannot rest sati-ficd with this position ; and we shall 

cx)ntiDue our efforts to persuade the Union Government to incline to 
our view. We are aware of the strength of public opinion in India 
upon this subject and shall strive to give effect to it by all 
legitimate means within our powers. 

** The position as regards the Crown Colonies has materially changed 
owing to the acceptance of the proposal for a Crown Colonies’ 
Committee to be appointed by my Government which will confer with 
the Colonial Office on all pending questions including Kenya. 

** The late Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin, has promised that there 
shall be lull consultation and discussion between the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies and the Committee appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India upon all questions affecting British Indians domiciled 
in British Colonie'*, Protectorates and Mandated territores. I hope fbr 
nothing but benefit from these discussions, and we shall gratefully 
take the fullest advantage of the opportunity offered. 
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On Kenya. 

"As regards Kenya the views of my Government were explained at 
length by me in my last address to the Legislature and formed the 
subject of a I^esolution issued by my Government in August last. 
While acknowledging the dilhcultics of the issues and the great care 
and attention His Majesty's Government devoted to India's Ciaims, we 
did not conceal our feelings of disappoiatment at the result ; and we 
reserved the right to make further representations, with a view to re- 
opening these d(;cisioQ3, when a legitimate opportunity offers. 

"At the Imperial Conference His Majesty's Government have given 
an assurance that, while they can offer no prospect of the decisions 
being modified — ‘Careful attention will be given to such representa- 
tions as the Committee appointed by the Government of India may 
desire to make to the Secretary of State for the Colonies.'! This 
assurance givi^s us the opportunity we have been seeking and is a 
bubstautial gam. 

" hollowing upon the decisions, statutory action has been taken as 
regards the l^ranchise question in Kenya. I'he Kenya Government 
has trttab^d Indians on the same lines as iMiropeans and granted 
adult sidlrage. (liveii communal franchise, this mtsthod of working 
may be accepted, and it lias now btcome law. It ii open to oui: 
Committei', how<‘Vi;r, subsequently to make representations setting forth 
nur contimtion that there an- grounds lor au increase m the number 
of S(^at3 to Indian.s and that in our view all voters should be re.-is- 
tered on a common electoral roll. Wc shall ^^continue to press our 
views by the constitutional channel opened to us by the assurance of 
His Majesty's Government. 

"As ri'gards immigration, the decision of His Majesty’s Government 
was staled in the White Paper m the terms of a general principle 
only ; and His Majesty's Government issued in addition an instruction 
to the Governor of Kenya to " explore the matter further on his 
return to the Colony and in concert with the Governor of Uganda to 
submit proposals to the Secieiaiy ()f Stale fur the Colonies for giving 
effect to that amount of coutroi of immigration which the economic 
interests of the XMatives of boih dependencies require." 

"When we received copy of tiie Ordinance, which had been drafted 
by the Governments of Kenya and Uganda and submitted to the 
Impeiial Government, we took immediate steps to urge the postpone- 
iiKnt of the introduction and consideration of the Bill until the 
Government of India were able fully to present their objections ; at 
the same time we strongly pressed that the Colonies Committee 
appointed by the Goveinnicnt of India should also have au oppor- 
tunity of examining the question of th- restrictions on immigration 
embodied in the Bill. These representations weie accompanied by a 
pieliminary statement of our objections to the provisions of the J^ill, 
We received in reply an assurance by telegram from Lord Peel, the 
Secretaiy of State, that the introduction ol the Bill had been post- 
poned at the instance of the Duke of Devonshire, the becretary of State 
for the Colonies. His Majesty's present Government have now- 
informed me that the late Secretary ol State for the « Colonies found 
the Ordinance unsatisfactory and returned it to East Africa to be re“ 
diiiited. At the same tiiiu he railed upon the Governtueut of Ivi.nya for 
certain information ie.,aiding immigration and loi an explanatoiy 
statement respecting the meluod proposed lor the admiutsiiaiiuii ut 
immigration measures. 
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His Majesty's present Minister for the Co<nnics will await the 

reply to these inquiries and the revised draft of the Oidiiiance and 

wjII be guided by further information received when these documents 
are before him. Meanwhile he has given me an assurance thar. ample 
opportunity will be alforded t » my Government to expiess their 
views, and tJiat h<' will give hi^ rarne->t attention to any representations 
which the Colonies Committee apj)oiQted by the Governmeal of India 
may desire to make re.-arding the measure whethtjc in the form of a 
Bill or of an enacted Ordinance. 

I desire to (express my dtvp obligations to the late and to the 
presimt Secn tary of State lor the Colonies for the consideration given 
to the representations of ray Government which have received the con- 
tinuous support of Loid Peel and his successor. I'he steps taken are 

strong testimony to the stmse of jnstici* and Jairness with which His 

Alajesty’a Government have bten animated in dealing with the pro- 
posals. 

Mukl>:r of Eukopevns A' Reg. Ill, 

* As regards events in India, tht^ two murderous outrages which 
liavt; r(!C(.‘ntly occurrefl in Hengal have cmsel as det‘p cance-n to my 
< Government as tln^v have exriti d reprob.ation an I abhorrence lu the 
minds of all good citiz ms of every comniimily. it is tiii‘ prirntiy 

duty ot Government to vindicate the* law agains^. such outrages and 

to bring their perpidrators to justice; and rav tlovernmsnt is (Mititled 
to look for the moral support and activi' co-opciration ol all sectio is 
of the public m the task. We owe to the fruinlies ol those who 
have been victims our deep and n'spectful sympathy, but we have an 

i ven widcT duty— the duty to safeguard others from similar calamity. 

My Government hav(^ for some time been aware ol the exisccnoo of 
conspiracies having as their object the assassination of public sijrvants 
and of the corr(‘S])ondenc(? cf persons impiirattul in these conspiracies 
with communist agencies directed by orgatiisations outside India. It 
was out of qui*9tion to permit these sinisteo designs to advance on their 
way to re^sults that no process of law can remedy. Our officers, on 
whom devolve th(' dangerous task of the prevention and delection of 
crime', must look to us for at least that irieasurt^ of safety, so 

lar as the law can give ii, which their OAvn services secure to the 

public. Punishment in cases of outrages of this nature is not an 

efficient substitute for prevenlion. It becune necessary to take stc'ps 
to confine cerram of tlur persons concerned in the-.e conspiracies under 
the provisions of Regulation HI of 1818. riie nimessity of these 

measures ha? recently received tragic cmfirmation iu Lhi; murder of 
Mr. Day and the injuries to three Indians who attempted to stop the 
llight of his assailant. I trust that these steps to combat an evil 
which not only destroys innocent lives, but is a menace to soci -ty as 
a whole and a grave obstae'e to poliiical progress, will comm in 1 the 
approval of all those to whom security and i)rogress are objt'cts of 
vital and common concern. 

**Nccd 1 assert that it was only with the greatest reluctance that 
1 assented to the use of these measures for the protection ol the 
public and in the public interest. I am firmly mprcised by the 
consideration that it is essential strictly to confine these special and 
extraordinary measures to extreme cases of emergency ; and 1 fully 
appreciate and sympathist^ with the views of tlios ^ who wi ih to 
protect the liberty of the subject with strict * xMCtitu le. In these 
days the strong light ot publicity, bjtli in tue Legidaturos and the 
X^ress. is brought to bear upon the use ol emergency measures of this 
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character; an<l this in itsoU acts as a safeguard against their abuse. 
Bufoic any action is taken, i and my Government submit these cases 
to a scrupulously careful examination. If we decide that a case for 
arrest has been established and no other course is possible, in view of 
the serious character of the emergency, a warrent is issued. After the 
arrests in Bengal were made, as you are aware, all the documents and 
evid(rDC(‘ relating to each individual have been placed before two Judges 
of the H»gh Court lor the purpose of thoroughly sifting the material 
on which action was taken, of submitting it io the technical tests of 
judiiial knowledge and experience and of ftaming recommendations 
regarding eacii case. I shall myself re-examioe the case of each man 
concerned with the greatest care in the light of the recommendations 
of the Judged in (‘acb case and with the assistance of their detailed 
scrutiny at the evidence and the documents. In this manner the 
greatest, possible prt'cautions will be exercised to secure that no indivi- 
dual shad run tiic risk of suffering injustice because of the giavity of 
a situation ; and his right to an impartial investigation oi a charge 
will never be imperilled by the immediate necessity for measures ot 
prevention.’* 

After making a brief reference to the Civil Laws Committees and 
Retrenchmeor, llis Excellency then said that owing to the change of 
Government in England (the Labour Govt, bad just before come into 
power) he refrained Iroin making certain observations until he had bad 
time to consult the new Secretary of State, but referred to the Re- 
forms as follows 

The Reforms. 

As you ar<‘ awaJe, the policy of the Reforms in India was intro- 
duced with it e ap^ ruval of all political parties in England and all 
stand committed to it as the fundamental policy io relation to India 
of His Majesty’s Government, however constituted, and apart from 
other political contioversits which mark lines of division m Parlia- 
ment. It is not uninstructive in this connection to pause lor a 
moment and rc licet upon the succession ol Prime Ministers and ot 
Governments that has taken place in England since i became Viceroy 
nearly three yi'ais ago. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, who has so recently 
attained his present exalted office, is the fourth Prime Minister with 
whom 1 liav(‘ stTVt;d during my period of office as Viceroy, Rone 
ol these Governments has wavered for one mcment regarding the 
policy of th(‘ Reforms in India. Each in succession has immediately 
accepted the policy of the Reforms as the rock-foundation of British 
policy in India. Governments may, and doubtless always will, vary 
as regards details of administration and may differ in opinion regard- 
ing the stages ol progression and periods of advance ; but the cardi- 
nal policy of the Reforms remains the 8pm«‘ lor all. It is the policy 
of the British nation and not of any party. 1 commend these facts 
to the consideration of those — if there be any — who may still regaid 
the promises held out as illusory and never lo be fulfilled. 

*' I came to India charged with the solemn duty of carrying out 
those reforms, inspired by the earnest desire to make them a success 
and imbued with tbc firm determination lo carry forward the con- 
ception along the road to further stages in its ultimate development. 

1 have anxiously watched a consolidation of the foundation. I have 
seen the first courses of the edifice oi parliamentary institutions and 
traditions and I stand pledged to carry onward the erection of the 
structure and to continue the building in the full hope of its ulti- 
mate comp eiion. But be it remembered that the successful issue of 
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the Keformg cannot depend solely upon the inten lions and actions of 
His Majesty's Government, or the V ceroy, or the Government of 
India, or of all combined. The future must largely depend upon the 
people of India and the actions of the Legislature. 

Self-Government Impossible 

*• A first stage was passed when the first Assembly was dissolved. 
My own appreciation of the value of the achievements of the first 
Legislative Assembly and of the Council of State was expressed in 
my prorogation speech. Wc have now entered upon a second stage 

by the election of the new Assembly. 1 look and hope lor continuity 

of the new Assembly of the same valuable tradition, for continuity is 
an essential condition of welLordered political pro,.:ress. A considerable 
advance has been made on the road. Many dilTiculties have been 
successfully overcome and obstacles surmo untied by the Legislature. 
Differences have occurred, but 1 am convinced that these have left 
no bitterness in their wake. Opinions varied but there was a com- 
mon objective, the advancement of Indie.. To day marks the opening 
of a new stage; it chances to happen at a specially important mo- 
ment and when the luture actions of this Legislature will be fraught 

with the di'epest interest and significant' to India. ThiTe is now a 

Government in England which numbers among its members some of 
the most ardent supporters of the Reforms and th(' most sympathetic 
friends of India. 

“ There it now a spirit in India, if 1 am to credit all I read, which is bent 
upon destruction of the Reforms unless it immediately attains that which it ia 
impoHsible for any British Government to grant forthwith, that is, complete Do- 
minion Self-government. 

** 1 am well aware that words are ofti^n used in the heat of politi- 
cal conflict which perhaps convey more than is really intended. 
Moreover, it is but natural that when faced with the responsibility of 
action there should be deeper reflection upon its true significance and 
probable consequences. 1 cannot foretell the future ; 1 do not know 
what it holds ; but 1 cannot conceal from you that the political 
situation in India in its constitutional aspects causes me some anxiety 
for the future of the Reforms. 1 should be doing a disservice to 
India if i failed at this moment to give expression to my views 
formed not upon a hasty or cursory survey, but as the result of as 
profound study and reflection as 1 can bring to bear upon a subject 
of supreme interest to me. 

Withdrawal of Reforms — The Threat ! 

** In October last 1 sounded a note of warning which 1 must now repeat in 
the friendlieat spirit but with all gravity. 1 spoke with the object of present- 
ing the picture of the future, as I then saw it, fco those in Ind a who had 
not failed in their support of the Reforms policy, although they had on 
occasions felt bound to oppose the actions of Government. You may remember 
that 1 adverted to the possible prospect, according to the then indication? of 
events, of a check, whch I deplored in the onward progress of the Reforms. 
The possibility of this check has come nearer to us, indeed it is 
in a degree already with us in some aspects, although, it has not yet 
happened and, I devoutly trust it will not happen in the Central Le- 
gislature. 

** If the position should become more acute in the Provinces, the 
Local Governments may rely upon my fullest support, 1 still wonder 
— as I wondered in October — ^what purpose beneficial to India will be 
!«erved by any course destined to destroy the continuity of progress 
in the Reform movement. No change in the Constitution can be 
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l»y w^itirnatr ani.1 peaceful methods save with the assent ot 
thi: Britisb Earliam(;nt, that is, the British people. The British Par- 
liament has already set up the machinery now in operation for some 
time past. It IS working wdth efficiency through well ordered proces- 
ses towards the creation of responsible self-government. It is difiicult 
to conceive that any resjionsib'c body of opinion can ignoie the pur- 
pose it has m vie\v, or can desire to check its creative activities and 
to risk tin- injury wdiich must result to the fine fabric already in 
]*roc'*ss of being woven upon its looms. Nevertheless, 1 gather that 
there \.^ a disposition in some quarters to believe that the hands of 
the Bi'tish Parliament can be forced, and that a situation may be 
(reaped which may impair the Reforms and thus cause Parliament to 
act ( ontrary to tlieir desire and better judgment. 

Rest vour Hoi-es on Parliament ! 

"It may appear lasy to impair and even to destroy and to re- 
create. Doubtless, dtstruction is always easiiT than construction. 
Violent r(‘ volutions have di‘ troyiil the institutions of nations. Neglect, 
and apathy in other rases have induced their decay and extinedon; 
hut I beg you to remember that when influi'nci s of this nature have 
beiMi Set in motion, riistoralion and re-creation become ' infinitidy more 
dillicult and ai.metimes impossibh. d'hese influ(;nces make no appeal 
to till- Biilish people and the British Parliament would emphatically 
repudiate and reject them. Rather rest the real hopes of the con- 
sumption of India’s d( sires m the promises already made and in the 
intentions already man Rested ard to be manifested by that great 
champion of liberti(?s, ihe British Parliament. 

/\ Devoted Iriend's Advice!!! 

** As a devoted friend of India, I am convinced that action bast d 
on reason and justice will alone prevail with the British people and 
will prove the only safe road to the* ultimate goal to be attained. 1 
feel sure that you will keep steadfastly in mind in the couise of the 
deliberations of this Session that the eyes of all 1 fiends cf Reform 
will be tixed upon tht harvest which the Legislatun- will sow and 
reap. It IS if ihi> greatest moment to India at this juncture that 
her elected representatives, in the re.'^ponsibilities of their present 
position, should make a wise choice as regards the course they will 
puDue. I do not doubt that they arc imbued by those ideals which 
have from the outset inspired this legislature and that they seek the 
widfare ol India. 1 earnestly pray that calm judgment and a desin* 
for mutual understanding and good-wi I may characterise this Session 
ol the Legislature and may thus carry India further forward to tlu* 
fulfilment of her legitimate aims and aspirations." (App'ause.) 


The Council then adjourned till Eleven o'Clock on Monday the 
4th Pebruary, 1924. 
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INTERPELLATIONS 

Proceedings of the Assembly— Feb. Isf. 

The Assembly met for the first day on FEBRUARY isT. A large 
number of important questions were asked, and then the day was given 
to cfficial business. 

ON THE KENYA INDIANS. 

Sir P. Thakurdas asked for publication of correspondence on the 
Kenya White paper. Sir B. N. Sarma said that orders of the Sec. 
of State had not been received, and so the papers could not be 
published. 

Sir Purushotamdas asked as to what means of ascertaining Indian 
feeling were available to the Government of India in the absence of their 
cfi&cer in Kenya. Sir B. N. Sarma said at present Indians in Kenya 
could send representations through the Colonial Office, and further questioned 
added that the Gevernment of India had suggested to the Secretary of 
State the desirability of having a better means of knowing Indian feeling. 

Mr. Richey replying to Mr. Ramchandra Rao said that the Government 
of India had made strong representation on the subject of Kenya 
Immigration Bill. The question of the publication of the report of the 
Fiji Deputation had been postponed until the appointment of the Crown 
Colonies Committee bad been settled. 

Replying to Mr. Neogy, Sir Moncrieff Smith said both in the interests of 
economy and efficiency, it had been decided that the business of the 
Legislature should continue to be conducted by the Legislative Department 
rather than by a separate Department of the Legislature. 

DISPUTES BETWEEN INDIAN AND IMPERIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

Sir Purushotamdas a^ked as to what steps the Government of India 
was taking to sec that disputes between them and His Majesty's Govern- 
ment were settled in accordance with the best fioancial interests of 
India. Sir Basil Blackett replied that relevant inlotmation had been 
fully placed bcRre the Secrctaiy of State in whose bands the decision 
rested. Sir Purushotamdas thereupon asked as to whether the Legislature 
would be given an opportunity for expiessing opinion before settlement 
was arrived at. The Finance Member replied that they would do their 
best to see that the House was informed. 

MILITARY EXPENDITURE PER HEAD. 

Replying to Sir Purushotamdas, Sir Basil Blackett gave approximate 
figures per head of population for military expenditure on the basis of the 
net cost of military service, inclusive of charges connected with war, frontier 
operations and othei .‘special services, as follow.'^ : — 1914—15 total 
military expenditure was Ks. 3 ^.& 5 ,'^ 3 . 73 « and came to Rs. i-a-j per 
head of population, iqiH — 19 R’’. 72.03,582 and Ks. 2*70 per head 

1920.21 Rs. 81,75,39,000 and Rs. 3 30 per head ; in 19^3-24 Rs. (.2.C0.00.00C 
and Rs. 2*51 per liead. 

EXCHANt.E AND SALE OF GOLD. 

Replying to Sir Purushotamdas, the Finance Member said that 
the Government did not propose to publish the correspondence between 
them and the Secretary of State on the question of currency and 
exchange and the question of reverse bills. They also did not propose to 
publish the correspondence on the subject of the sale of two millions of 
gold adversely to India in favour of British business. 

A Member. — Is it that the Government always replies in the negative 
to questions urging publication of correspondence ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey.— No (laughter). 

Pundit Malaviya. — Will the Hon'ble the Tinance Member give reasons 
for not publishing the correspondence ? 

16 
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Sir Basil Blackc^tt : — We do not consider it advisable. 

Pundit Malaviya. — Is the publication withheld io the public interest or 
in the interest ol those in charge of the Department ? 

A — In public interest. 

ON THE REFORMS. 

Mr. Neogy asked whether the (>overnment had called for the report 
on the working of the Reforms from various Provinces. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey replied : no ctftcial report had been received. Certain information 
was informally called for, but the Government of India did not intend 
to publish it. 

Mr. V. J. Patel: Have the Government of India received a report 
from the Central JTovinces regarding the unworkability of the Reforms 
there ? Sir Malcolm Hailey : 1 am astonished to hear. Sir, that the Reforms 
are unworkable there. (Laughttir.) 

Replying to Mr. Venkatapathiraju, the Home Member said that 
Government had forwarded to the Secretary of State without expression 
of any opinion the reso’ution of Dr. Gour passed by the last Assembly 
for the revision ot the Reforms Act. Ro reply had been received yet. 

Mr. Roy : -What have* the Government done to explore the Reforms 
further. The Hom( Member sail that this question would be better 
answered oa a later occasion when the subject came up for discussion. 

Mr. Ramachandra Ra > asked as to whether the Secretary of .State 
had definitely said that revision would not be undertaken before 19^9. 
The Home Member le.plied that Lord Peel's despatch on the subject 
had already been published. 

REGULATION 111. 

The Hon’ble Sir Malcolm Hailey replying to a series of questions 
by Mr. K. C. Neogy regarding the use of Regulation 111 of icSi8 said 
there are -'2 persons under detention in Bengal, one in the Punjab 
and one in an Indian State territory. In four of the cases action 
taken had reference to the hostile activities directed from abroad 
against security of India and among the objects of these activities 
was the fomenting of trouble on the frontier. In 20 of the cases 
in Bengal, action taken was in rcspjct of complicity in a revolutionary 
conspiracy with the avowed object of assasinating Govt, officials. 

The Government were not prepared to supply information as to 
the amount ol allowance fixed in the case of each prisoner in 
Bengal, but they were satisfied that the allowances were adequate. 
7 internees in .Midnapore Jail complained of ilPtreatment in respect of 
food and clothing, but en<juiry showed no grounds for complaint. 

Replying to Mr. Ramchandra Rao, bir Malcolm Hailey laid a 
statement showing that persons in custody under Regulation 111 of 
i8i« were 17 from Bengal, one from the Punjab and one from the 
North Western I'rontier Province. The persons detained under the 
Madras Regulation 1919 were 204 in number, mainly those concerned in 
the forcible conversion of Hindus or otherwise implicated in the Moplah 
rebellion. Two persons were in custody under tiie Bombay Regulation 
1827, being concerned in the murder of one Navalsinghji in the Rural 
State, Mahi Kantha Agency. 

GOVERNMENT BILLS. 

The House then proceeded at 12 noon to dispose of legislative busi* 
ness. Four official Bills of a ncn>contentious nature were introduced. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey introduced a bill further to amend the Indian 
Penal Code. He said that in 1923 the Indian Legislature passed an 
Act to give effect to certain artides of the International Convention 
for the suppression of traffic in women and children. Section 3 of 
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this Act inserted a new Section 366>A in tbe Indian Penal Code 
prescribing an age limit of 18 years in respect of olience of procura- 
tion of minor girls. 

After considering the opinions received the Government of India decided 
to bring forward the present Bill with the object of raising the age 
limit in Section 3O1, 372 and 373 of the Code from sixteen to eighteen 
years. It was proposed to bring the Act 20 of 1923 in force simulta- 
neously with tbe present Bill if it were passed into law. 

INDIAN COINAGE ACT. 

Sir Basil Blackett next introduced a B.ll to amend the Indian 
Coinage Act. Tbe statement of objects and reason attached to tbe Bill 
said that the attention of the Government had bjen drawn to the 
omission in the Indian Coinage Act of 1906 of any provision such as 
fxists in the English Coinage Act for power to withdraw legal tender 
attributed to the coin. The result is that a coin once a legal tender, 
is always a legal tender under Indian Law. When on occasions it 
became necessary to prevent the circulation of counterfeit coin of any 
particular denomination the only action possible at present is to dis- 
continue the re-issue of the com of that denomination from treasuries 
and currency offices ai had recently been done in the case of the eight- 
anna nickel coin, but tliis process is completely ineffective since coins 
That do not come into treasuries and currency offices continue to circu- 
late as legal tender. 

It was therefore proposed on analogy of s etion ii (5) of the English 
Coinage Act of 1870 to take power to withdraw by notification the 
legal tender attributed to a coin of any den )ra nation or date except 
gold coins which are dealt with in Sjction 1 1 of the Indian Coinage 
Act of 1906. This provision should, in the ^vent of excessive countcr- 
ieiting of any particular denominaii.)U of coin, enable action which 
bhould effectually stop circulatiug of counterieits and should ensure a 
promiA withdrawal of genuine coin. The right of the holder to obtain value 
lor any genuine coin in his possession, even though it has ceased to 
be legal tender, is secured by the specific provision in the Bill that a 
coin once issued shall always be legal tender at a cnrreucy office. 

AMENDING THE INCOME-TAX ACT. 

The Finance Member introduced another Bill to amend the Income 
Tax Act which did not provide for assessment of income, profits or gains 
of an Association or Club which is neither a company nor a firm nor 
a Hindu undivided family. This was an omission as it was always intended 
to assess tax on clubs. The Bill gave effect to this intention and also 
validated assessments made during the current year. 

LEVY ON COTTON EXPORTED. 

Mr. Kicbey introduced a bill to amend the Cotton Cess Act. At 
this time there was no provision for levy of a cess on British Indian 
Cotton which may be exported by land to foreign territories, in India 
the Central Coaon Committee bad recommended that the Act should 
be so amended as to enable a cess to be levied on such cotton. The 
object of the amendment now proposed was to enable a cess to be leviel 
on cotton exported by land to such foreign territory as may be notified 
by the Governor-General in Council. 

The House then agreed on tbe motion of the Finance Member to 
tbe proposals lor the usual election of tbe Public Accounts Committee 
and the standing Finance Committee. The Assembly then adjourned till 
the 4th Feb. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
FEBRUARY 4TH~G0VT. BILLS. 

On FEM. 4IH business consisted of the passing of two bills amending 
the Cotton Ce^s Act and the Penal Code which were introduced on 
the 1st. Then followed ihe election of the Deputy President and 
the lour Standing Committe<.s*‘>, to be attached to the four Depart- 
ments. At quistiin lime a seties of questions were put regarding 
the aliairs of the frontier. 


premier's book. 

Mr. K. C. Roy asked whether it was true that Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald's book "Awakening of India'* was proscribed under the 
Sea Customs Act. 

The Home Member said he had seen statements in the press to 
tha* effect with some astonishment. He accordingly made very careful 
research as to whether any such notificatkn had been issued. The 
statement was incorrect, jjossibly confusion was being made with another 
bock bearing the same name which was proscribed. 

Dr. Gour. Will the Home Member get a copy of the book and 
place it in the Library ? (Laughter.) 

Home Member. — 1 have got a book myself. I can spare for him 
vhf* wants to rc'ad it (renewed laughter.) 

age limit Ob' GIRLS. 

An inti listing discussion followed Sir Malcolm Hailey's motion lor 
taking into considera’ icn the Bill amending sections 301, 372 and 37> 
1. P. C. by raising the age limit of girls from 16 to 18. This bill 
was introduced cu the 1st instant and was brought forward alter con- 
sicering the Local Government's opinions. 

Mr. Rangachaiiar said be would like to know' the opinions of tin. 
local. Government before the Bill was passed. 

The Home Member replied that he could place them in the Library 
and would have no objection even to have a Select Committee. 

Mr. Mian Abdul Hayee moved for circu'aiion tf the Bill to elicit 
public f pinion be caust^ he felt that the Bill would conflict with Mahe< 
modaii Luw which permitted a girl to contract marriage alter the age 
cf 15. Mr. Jinnah moved that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 
He pomltd out the need for caretully examining its eliect on Maho- 
tnedan Law' and more particularly, the desirability of changing th» 
drfinit'on of kidnapping. 

Dr. (Uiur opposed any olelay in the enactment of a social reform 
Bill t(» which the House already stood committed by an act passed 
last year. 

After further discursion the motion for circulation was rejected and 
that for reference to the Select Committee was adopted. 

COITON CESS HJLL. 

The House next passed without discussion Mr. Richey’s bill amending 
the Cotton Cess Act which he introduced three days ago. 

DEPUTY PRESIDEKT ELECTEi>, 

The House then proceeded to elect the Deputy President. There 
were only two candidates, Mr. Rangacbariar and Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed. 
Mr. Rangacbariar ’ declared elected Deputy President securing 5?^ 
votes as against his rival who got 16. Swaiajhts did not participate an 
the election. 
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FEBRUARY 5TH— NON-OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS 

On FEB. 5tb tbe unusual interest aroused by the expected debates on 
Mr. Gandbi's release and tbe Ccnslitutional advance bad attracted a big 
crowd of visitois into tbe public gallery. Tbe race for cccupying tbe 
frent seats began about an hour and a half before tbe Assembly met 
and at 10 a.m. almost all tbe scats were fully occupied. Those wbo came 
after ten bad to stand in a row behind tbe ebairs. But they waited 
only for an hour for the questions to be answered, and within tbe^ 
next 15 minutes came to know that the fights bad fizzled out— that 
tbe Debate cn Rangacbariai’s resolution was postponed, and tbe one 
on Gandhi withdrawn. After this a large number oi visitois hft. 

At question time, in answer to Dr. Gout's question, tbe Home Member 
said that the Government of India forwarded to the Secretary of State tbi* 
refoluticn of the last Assembl}’' urging the limitation oi power of certifica- 
tion possessed by the' Viceroy. Ihey recommended that no act>on should 
be taken cn it. 

Dr. Gour : When was the letter sent by the Government? 

Hemo Member ; Shortly alter it was adopted by the Assembly. 

Another question of Dr. Gciir about tHe establishment of a Supreme 
Court in India drew forth an announcement from the Government on the 
subject. Sir Malccm Hailey said that there was no identity of opinion 
between the Local Governments. High Courts or local authorities, whether 
Indian or European, m favour ol an early institution of a Supreme Court, 
while the question of its location also involved great difiiculty. 

Regulation 111 Again ! 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, replying to Dr. Gour's question about the ^-epcal 
of Regulation 111 of iSib and other repressive laws, said that the 
Repressive Laws Committee recommended the retention oi tbe provisions 
of the Regulation 111 cf ibib for purposes specified in Paragraph 13 of 
their Report, including security ot British dominions from foreign 
hostility. Tbe Government of India announced their intention cf accepting 
tbe recemmendations oi tbe Ccmniittee. No legislation for the amendment 
of the Regulation had been undertaken, nor did the Government consider 
it possible to undertake it in the present ciicumstances. 

Mr. V. J. Patel: Are the Government aware that the use of these 
obnoxious Regulations would he absolutely wrong when full Responsible 
Gcveinment were introduced in India ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey . It is a mailer entirely of opinion, 

Mr, Neogy : Do 1 take it ibat the Government do not accept the 
proposition laid down by the Committee that the majority of members 
viewed with deep and genuitu disapproval the continuance of thi- 
repressive laws. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey : The Government have already taken such 
action as they could umier the circumstances. 

Pandit Malaviya : Why could not action be taken under the ordinary 
law against persons who have been dealt with under the Kegiilaiion ? 

Home Member : If the Hon. Member will refer to the speeches ot 
Lord Carmichael, Lord Ronaldshay and the recent address of Lord Lytton 
in the Bengal Council, he will have full information A the leasons for 
such actions. 

Pandit Malaviya : i wish to know the opin on of the Government of 
India and not what the Governors said. 

Home Member : We are entirely in accord with the Local Government, 

Mr Rangacmariar's Resol. on Furti«£x: Reforms, 

Mr. Rangachariar then formally moved bia resolution urging the revision 
16a 
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of the GovernmjDt of India Act. Sir Malcolm Hailey informed the 
House that during the last two or three days they had been mutually 
endeavouring to come to the assistance of the House by framing 
the issues more clearly than have been put down in the resolution and 
amendments. Certainly, it would bs in the interest of the Government 
if they could know where really the members stood. He was 
prep ‘red to agree to the postponement of the discussion till Friday, 
the 8th, (Voices : Ves, yes) and formally moved the postponement which 
was agreed to. 

Mr. Gandhi's Release. 

•Mr, Shanmukham Chetty intimated that he did not intend to move 
his resolution urging the release of Mr. Gandhi. 

I'tAlLWAY AND Ge.NERAL EiNANCE. 

Mr. Neogy’s resolution stood next asking for the publication of the 
(jovernrnent proposals on the question oi the separation of Railway Finance 
from General Finance before their fiaal adoption. He also intimated that 
he would not move his resolution as he was assured that Government 
proposals on the subject would be placed before the House. 

Indian Territorial Force 

Mr. VENKATAPATJIY Raju then moved his resolution: "(a) for 
amalgamation of the Indian Territorial Force and the Au'wiliary Force for the 
combined purpos<r of supplementing the regular forces in support of civil 
power and for inU;rnal security and as a second line to the regular 
army and the removal of all distinctions whatever, in the matter 
of duties and privileges. (b) To increase the strength, by the 
annual addition of ten thousand, till it reaches a figure which would 
enable a gradual reduction of the regular forces by one half of the 
present strength, for peace establishm-mt, (c) To provide adequate fund 
for the eJlicient organisation and training of the same service for 
military purposes by a corresponding reduction in other avoidable mili- 
tary expenditure." 

Mr. Venkatapathi Raju dilated on the urgent necessity of removing 
all racial distinctions at a time when lac country was awakened and 
almost on the eve of receiving Self-Government. The Labour Ministry 
in England should help in the policy of trusting Indians and opening 
the doors of the Auxiliary Force to Indians. Mr. Raju's voice was 
almost inaudible but Mr. Bepin Ch. Pal in support made a very 
forceful speech. Mr. Pal declared that no Swaraj was possible without 
Indians manning their Army and here was his offer of full and 
faithful service of Empire through the Army. Would Govt, take it ? 
He ended : "Distrust of India is not th way to order but to disorder." 

Pandit MALAVl^'A moved an amendment which, he said, would 
better meet the object in view : — 

* That a Committee be appointed to investigate and report wbat 
steps should be taken to improve and expand the Indian Territorial 
Force so as to constitute it as an efficient second line of reserve of 
the regular Army and also to remove all racial distinctions in the 
constitution of the non-regular military forces in India, including the 
Indian Auxiliary Force.* 

Pandit Malaviya said that till the Reforms Act had been passed* 
the Government in this country never conceived of ever handing over 
the administration of this country to Indians. Hereafter, the Govern- 
ment must make up its mind to declare that army affairs in India 
were to remain in the hands of British officers only for a short period. 
Mr. Burdon, <he Secretary, was not a Military mao, and the speaker 
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should like to see an Indian Civilian in his place and later as member 
of the Viceroy's Council in charge of National Defence. For the time, 
they could leave regular troops ia the hanis of the Commander*ia Chief. 
but for the organisation of non-regular forces, the Indian Member should 
be in charge, for his words would inspire greater confi fence that the 
Government was seriously considering preparation of Indians for national 
defence. He complained why should an Indian, if he wanted to join 
the Auxiliary Force, be told that the door was shut to him ? He 
Jurther considered that educational institutions in India for military 
career were not adequate and satisfactory, and there were too many 
restrictions. They had only to look to British and Japanese methods 
to find that the conditions here were extremely difficult. They should 
try to have citizens* guards and see that military expenditure was 
reduced. These could be left to a Committee to work out. 

H. E. the Commander iQ'Chief a xepted the ameudmemt. The progress 
of the Territorial Force had. he said, a soft place in his heart, but 
he was sorry to note that in some of the units the degree of efficiency 
was not (juitc satisfactory. From the point of view of the future 

existence ol the Territorial Force itself the fusion demanded in the 

resolution would have nothing but disastrous results. During the course 
of the debate he noticed with regret certain amount of extraneous 

tdoquencc suggesting the existence of racial feeling and racial discrimi* 
nation as between the Territorial and Auxiliary Forces. He added : 

“ From my experience, and 1 have great.>r experience of both the 

Territorial and Auxiliary forces than any member of this House, I 

confess this racial discrimination referred to is more or less confined to 
this House, (Laughter) To a very large extent it is sentimental, but 
it is far more prevalent hero than it is in the Army. 1 am prepared 

to accept the amendment, because I shall do anything to assist in 

improving and increasing the efficiency of the Territorial Force within 
the limits imposed by the Secretary of State. 

Pandit Malaviya : What are these limits ? 

C-in-C : There are now 15,000 men in the Territorial Force and 

the limit imposed at present is 20,000. 

Pandit Malaviya : It the consideration of the Committee is to. be 

limited to enlistment of 20,000. then 1 think it is better for me to 

withdraw ray amendment. 

C-in-C ; The limit is 20,000 but if the units continue to be a 
success we can consider the expansion of the Tcrritonal Force. I have 
no objection to advocating further progress. 

Pandit Malaviya: If the Committee is asked to report as to the 

number that should be enlisted in the Territorial Force, then only 

1 would press my amendment. 

C-in-C: That is covered by the wording of your amendment. 

The amendment was then put to vote and carried. 

FEBRUARY 6 th— OFFICIAL BILLS* 

On FEB. 0th the Legislative Assembly re-a33cmbled with an official 
legislative programme on the order paper consisting of introduction of 
bills amending the Tariff Act. Merchant Shipping Act. Passport Act, and 
a Bill constituting a Central Board of Revenue. The final reading of the 
Coinage Act Amendment Bill and e'ection of Public Account and Finance 
Committees were the last items on the agenda. 

Tariff Act Amendment 

Sir Charles Innes introduced a Bill to amend the Tariff Act 1894. 
J'he objects of the amendment was explained as follow 1 : It ha* 
come to notice that matches, cigarettes etc. on which import duties 
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arc leviable when imported by sea arc being brought in considerable 
quantities over land frontiers. Ihe Covetnment cf India have not at 
l^je&ent power to levy duties on aiticks following these land routes as 
ibe Indian Tarifi Act 1894 authorises levy of duties on goods crossing 
the ft on tiers cf certain frontier European settlements in India and of 
such territory of any Indian chief as is declared to be foreign territory fer 
purposes of Section 5 cf that Act. Ihe object of this bill is to revise 
this Act to enable the Government of India to levy customs duties on 
any articles imported or exported as the case may be by land from or to 
any territory outside .British India which is declaicd to be foreign territory 
for the purposes of the Act. 

The Bill was introduced. 

Changes in Merchant SHireiNc Act 

Mr. Butler next introduced the Bill to amend the Indian Merchants 
hhifping Act 1923. The object of the Bill is explained thus ; — For some years 
past repatriation of destitute pilgrims from Jeddah has been a source of 
anxiety and reruiring expenditure to the Government of India. The 
welfare c f Indian ] ilgrims as a whole has also been endangered by the 
presence amoiii st Item of those who bad not mcars to perform pilgrimage. 
\ ariour; attempts Irave been made from time to time to arrive at a solution 
of tl'.e prr.bhni on a voluntary basis, but without success. In March 
19.3 the Central Haj Committee trsclvcd that in view of the experience 
gained the best remedy was to institute a system cf compulsory return 
ticl><*ts if nrcti.srtiy by legislation. Ihe Government cf India are cou- 
vinced that a solution on licts of compulsory provision for return journey 
IS only one which will prove satisfactory. The Hill is intended 10 give 
power to pi ( SCI it u that no pilgiim who intends to return to India after 
jjcifoiming pilgTim.'.gc thaU be allowed to leave frem any port in British 
India unless he is in possession cf a return ticket or has deposited a 
Mifliciciit sum to meet the cost cf the return jouiney. 

A Central Kevenue .Hoard 

Sir Basil Hiackett next intrcduced the Bill to ccnstitule a Central 
Revenue Boaul and dcline its pcweis and functions. The statement ot 
objects and icasona appended to the Bill states .- The Indian Retrench- 
ment ( cmrr.iitce report lecomnui.dcd that in rrder to free the Gov- 
<rnmint cf India b'ccretaiiat pio]Hr trem the functions of detailed 
i.dniirisliati\ e cc ntrol excicisec! by it in past the scope of the present 
Beard of Inland Revenue should be enlaiged to include Customs, Salt. 
Upium and ali'O Excise and Stamps so far as the Central Government 
was tcncciind, the Government with the approval of Hk. Secretary of 
Slate l;a\e dee;d(d to adopt this recommendation and to con.stitute a 
Central Hoaid of Revenue in which the Hoard of Inland Revenue created 
by the lucerne Tax act wdl be mcisod. Thi; present Bill is designei! 
to piov.de lur the ccn&titution tn such a Board on a statutory basi.", 
10 tianslcr to it functiciis of the Board Inland Rt. venue under Income 
Tax Act and also to api’ciiit it as the Chiet Customs authority under 
Sea Custems Act 1S78. 'J he Bill lurther provides for transfer to Central 
Beard of Rcvitiur ot most of the powers and (lutie.*^ as.eigned by the 
Sea Customs Act to local Governments. 

iNoi.'.N P<- sbroRT Ac j Amendment 

Mr. Huwe’l intrcduced the Bill to amend the Indian Passport Act. 
This intended to impose penalty for breach of ccndit.on of a tranship- 
ment of transit visa requiring holder to Uave India by a specified date. 
This measure would discourage aliens from staying in the country longer 
than necessary. 
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Mr. Neogy on South African Coal 

On Feb. 7TH the Legislative Assembly met to discuss Mr. Neogy's 
motion urging imposition of countervailing duty on the bounty-fed 
coal of South Afiica and Mr. V. Razu*s motion urging for reduction 
in Provincial contributions. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy moved: “that in view of the recent depression 
in the Indian Coal Trade a countervailing duty be imposed on the 
South African Coal imported into India to the extent of the indirect 
bounty enjoyed by it in the shape of rebate on Railway freight 
under provisions of Section 8 (A) of the Indian Tariff Act 1894 (VIII 
of 1894) as amended and in pursuance of tht* policy indicated by the 
Indian Fiscal Commis.-^ion in Paragraph 141 of their report." 

Mr. Neogy in moving thi* resolution quoted figures to show that 
whereas in pre-war days the average export of coal from India was four 
lakhs tons, the figures in 1923 instead of showing export revi-aled net 
import of five lakhs of tons. Therefore India which con tain ('d several 
coaUholds including Ranei^ganj and Jhariia buili of which ai(‘ alone 
capable of producing so much as 34 per cent of the total output, was 
now dependent on foreign coal to the extent of five lakhs of tons. 
This large import was due to the vigorous resumption of coal trade 
by the foreign countries. Mon^over, tht^re was the embargo on ttu- 
export of Indian coal placed in January. 1921. The speaker did not 
suggest that Government were actuated in this sUp by any nefarious 
mutives, but the result had been that India had lost its foreign 
market and Indian coal trade was placed in a very uniavourable 
position. A study of the figures relating to the import of coal from 
South Africa showed that there had been an (Xtraordinary increase 
facilitated by an indirect bounty granb^d by Government of South 
Afiica and Railways of South Africa in the shape of rebate. With a 
view to compete with foreign trade ri combine was started in India 
which undertook to offer coal at the rate of iwo rupees less than thi' 
ruling price, but there was no margin ot profit left and many of the 
mines began to close down and several others were yielding no profit. 
In conclusion Mr. Neogy said : 1 am fortified in demanding the imposi- 
tion of countervailing duty on the South African coal liy the precedent 
created in Lord Curzon's lime m regard to Australian sugar. I put 
forward this claim cn behalf of the struggling industry which is owned 
mostly by Indians. The amount of bounty on South African coal 
has come down from eighteen sbillings nine pc'Uce to seven shillings 
niue pence in three years. if is inconceivable that South African 
Government would continue this bounty for ever so as to enable the 
Indian consumer to have cheap coal. I do not suppose Government 
will Sibk this House to rely on the charity of the countrymen of 
General Smuts for the supply of their coal. 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru and other Swarajists raised the racial 
(iuestion and supported Mr. Neogy’s proposition as a retaliatory measure 
upon South Africa. 

The Government Opposition 

Sir Charles Innes, Commerce Member, opposed the resolution and 
placed before the House all the facts justifying Govt, opposition to the^ 
motion. He defended thj South African Govt, and denied that there was 
any sinister plot on the part of South Afiica to kill the coal industry in 
India. He advanced one argument after another and hurled statistics 
relating to the price of coal, transportation charges and various other 
things, which were no doubt very convincing in themselves. But the 

17 
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non-offic als were not satisfied because the Commerce Member had not 
met the r arRiiment of which one was that Railway wagons were not 
supphei to Indian coal merchants to carry their coal to the Bombay 
market and then compete with South African coal which was being 
dumped at a reduced rate because of the bounty given by the Union 
< Government. Sir Cliarles Innes then look shelter under the plea that 
cod could be earned cheai>er by sea from Kidderpore docks then by 
railways as now, and even attempted to prove that this form of transport 
tf» Bombay was cJieaper by three rupees and admonished the Indian 
Merchants for want <>1 enterprise, that the fpiality of their commodity was 
inferior to that coming from South Africa, and therefore they were not 
able In lace com])etition, especially in Bombay where tjiiality was the 
first consuleralion, and so on. 

He was effectively silenced by Sir Purshottamdas Ihakuruas, the 
Chairman of the Indiin Morchaats Chamber of Ifoinbay, and l^t. Malaviya 
who douhted the rebate figures quoted by S r Charles. It was tlieir view 
that Govcrnmi'nt of India did not possess information %^luch could 
enable them to oppose ihe resolution. 

After a lengthy discussion the resolution was carried by a majority of 77 to 39 
aganstG'vr. This was (he firft ii viTiph of the Nationalists aid the lesult was 
announced amidst loud non-oflicial cheersi the Swarajists having voted sohdiy agair.st 
Govt. 

Reduction of Provincial Contributions, 

Mr V’KNKATArATRi RAju Hext moved the following resolution: — 

'• I In^ .Nssemblv recommends to the Governor-General in Council to 
make iieces^ar', iirran.-ements in framing the i>’udget for 1924-25 fur 
giving siibstaeiia' relict to the Provinces in the inatliir of prov ncial 
contnbuUons and. in any ev(*nt, not less than throe ctoriis bo reduced 
from the amount ot provincial conlribiiHons in 1924-/5 to (‘liable the 
proviMcal gov(*rnniont to spend more money for development purposes, 
san'lahnn and education/’ 

Mr. Yenkatapntiraju said he did not want favour to any I'artl- 
cular province luit what he was asking for was bare justice. He 
poinlfH oil! the dis.i hililii;s from which provincial Ministers suflered in 
the la-k of ediicaiioiial and sani ary improvement. .Midras, he said, 
was lia (1 hit bicausi^ ol ihe huge contributions she was making to the 
Imperial I'.xcheipier He said: Government made a ddlereiit pledge to 
us and 1 want them to carry it out. Every province was solvent 
except Madra'. So on th<‘ eve of balancing their budget he piessed 
the case ot Madras for fav lurable consideration. 

Sir CiiiMANLAL Setalvad opposed the resolution and said Madr.is 
was the last pruvinct^ that w'as en’iti d to complain about the Meston 
StiiiK merit. While industnal provinc(‘8 like Jiombay and Brmgai suffcied 
from dislocation of liade, aggiiculiura' piovinces like Madras, C. P. 
and the Punjab c ime with request fur remission. The on y . olution 
of the difficiilliis in this matter was the appointment of ari impartial 
tribunal to review tlu? wholi? question and repr-n at an early da e. 

Sir J^ASiL Blackett in oppos.ng the resolution sag that there 
could not be any examination ot tin* question as the budget was to 
be prest'uted on the 29th Feb. It was impossibli^ loi (Govt, iheielore 
to accept the resolution at that stage. He accoicingly moved that 
tht; debate be adjourned sine die. 

After liirtlur discussion the motiim ot Sir Basil Biackett for post- 
ponement of the debate sine die was adopted. 



Debate on Constitutional Advance 

Oa FEBRUARY tSTM the adjournel motion of Mr. Kangdcharixr on 
Constitutional advance came up for discussion. The House was over crowd- 
ed With visitors and more tlian hundred members attended and the d(d)ate 
was ].s!eaed to with breathleis int rest. People who expected a strong 
spirited speech from him were a little disiippointcd by the conciliatjry 
mood, the cautious wording, and the pursuasive and entreating tone of 
liis whole speech. He tried to please both the people and the bureau- 
cracy and succeeded in pleasing none. Sir Malcolm Hailey’s reply on 
tile other hand was characterised by the usual bureaucratic pose of 
grave responsibility. It was a singular piece of audacity on I- is part 
to say that Domi jion status was impossible to thinlc of for the present. 
The Viceroy Iiad already committed himself to that attitude in his 
opening speech and the Home Member had no alternative but to set 
up any .sort of defence conceivable in the circumstances. He made a 
nice distinction between Dominion Status and full JTcsponsible (J jvern- 
ment. lie put together, doubtless in his exceedingly tactful I manner, 
lamiliar obstacles to full Home Rule in India : Tiu*. one omission he 
made was supplied by Sir ('ampbell Rhodes who was alraid of the 
general u.ifitness even of the educated classes to maintain law and 
order. The alarms of British capital and of the British services found 
due places in S r Malcolm’s enumeration, as also the usual solicitude 
for Indian l^nnces, /ainindars and other vested int rests. 

Bandit Motilal Nehru moved his amendment in an out'Sj)okeii 
speech. He made clear the position of Ids party. Though they were 
non-co-operators they had come tliere. to oll.o’ eo-opeiatiuii to Govern- 
ment if the Government cared to have it. Tlie only condition under- 
lying that offer was a complete overhauling of the Government ol 
India Act according to the wishes of the people. The p(‘Ople were no 
longer satisfied witlr (iovernmeril cominittees and commissions. They 
wanted a Round-d'.iblc Confeivuce ; lor a Roimd-Tabl i Coiiterence was llu- 
only way of recognising the right ol sell-deterinmalion which the people 
uf India claimed with one voice. 

MR. RANtiACHARlAK moved 

" This Assembly reC(..nmonds to the Cjovernor-Geiieial in ('ouncil that 
he be pleased to take at a '/ery early date llie necessary steps 
including, il necessary, the appointment uf a Royal Gommission 
for revising the G.>veninicut of India Act so as to secure for 
India fub Self-Governing Dominion status within the British 
Empire and Provincial Autonomy in the provinces." 

Mr. Raugachariar in moving the resolution spoae for forty minuies. 
He prefaced his speech by rei erring to the general feeling of non tlficials 
when they first put their shoulders to the wheel of th > Reformed con- 
stitution. He like several others was then optimistic aoout the growth 
of the constitution, but was rather suspicious of the attitude ol the 
Government members. Idut Sir Malcolm Hailey, as Jdnance Member ot 
that time, declared that it was by a mandate of the Assembly that 
taxation would be impDsed. Lord Rawlinson said that he was a humble 
servant oi iuJia, These and other expressions of the attitude ot tli« 
Government members removed the speaker’s suspicion and be put his 
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teart and soul into the working of the Reforms much to the annoy- 
ance ol his friends like Pundit Motilal Nehru, whom he welcomed now 
in this House (hear, hear). As one who during the last few days was 
closely associated with non-co-operators like Pandit Nehru, Mr. Ranga- 
chariar said that all of them in this House were working for the 
fommon good ol the country — a fact which some of the Executive 

Councillors miglit have understood from their talks with Non-co-operators. 

Mahatmaji's Release*. 

I*r(;ce'eding, Mi. KangachaTiar referred to the atmosphere created by 
the iiiagiianimous and statesraan-Iike act of I.ord Reading (?) in releasing 
that great man, that great friend of ihe English Government, Mr. 

Gandhi (a voice; say, Mahatma). By this act Lord Reading had also 

created an atniosj.'liere suitable for a full and free discussion of this 

fei-ol iitioii. Mr. KangacLariar hoped that with the advent of the Labour 
Croverntnent in England g(icd days were in store for India. The object 
with which the peoj^le who brought about the present constitution was 
to get a Government with the consent and co-opcralion of the people, 
riute was no mistake about the fact that the goal was full responsible 
. iovernnient. I’heie could be no going back upon it. If there was no 
going back then they must examine the machinery to find out if India 
was j)ruperly lard on the road to responsible Government. During the 
'ist three 3ea's they worked the constitution whole-heartedly and so far 
as the central ( ’.overnment was concernid he found that the machinery 

absolute!}- d< f(’tlive 

Where was the next Stc])? 

I.ord Reading in proroguing the last Assembly had said that they 
bad taken one great ste|) forward in the progressive realisation of the 
uspr risible C.ovtii merit and now Mr. Rargachanar asked, where was 
the next step ? i^liould India walk backward and forward over the 
ground they had walked? -‘If our goal is really responsible Govern- 
nieni then 1 say we are fit for it to-day. It is impossible to have a 
rniiidh* course. Jliere may be safety-valves here and there, there may 
be rrseivaiioDs as regards Army, Nav\’ and I'oreign and political rela- 
tions, but so far as domestic affairs are concerned, the internal develop- 
ment of the country is concerned, it is impossible to provide for partial 
responsible (ioveinuunt in the way it is provided. If you create a 
^enfce ol rcsponsibiJily then 1 sin sure we will respond to that trust 
and there will be no betrayal of that trust. Tnibt begets trust ana 
responsibility L reeds resiionsibilily. Ihe present state of things cannot 
and should not continue for long, Ihe whole country w^ants Swaraj 

ar.d docs not care lor anything else. Every voter understands the 

nicaning of his vote and for every voter there arc a hundred who 
though votelcis still ur.dcrstand the meaning of every vote recorded, 
ibis iciolution of mine records the verdict of the nation. I am sure 
Lord Reading will not turn a deal <ar to the demand. Sir Tcj Bahadur 
;:apru, alter ccir.irg cut ol the (fiice cl Law Member of the Govern 
nunt, taid that ihc machinery is weak and cannot work lorg. 1 am 
sure that is also the experience of seme persons in local Governments. 
{ havi- not got first-land krowdedge rl the machinery myself. 1 have 

wuly been trying to rirb my nose against the glass-walls artund the 

machinery. (Laughter.) We want a lunnirg machinery and wc want 
to take, it by consent and by co-operation. That is the real secret ot 
the non-cc-opcraticn mo\enitnt. We wint J < minen stair s alrisd and 
Responsible Government in internal afiairs of India. It would be 
criminal to refuse this demand. 
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The Government Reply 

SIR MALCOLM HAILEY, the Home Member, replied on behalf of 
Government. The main drift of his speech was that the Indian 
Princes, European Commerce, minorities and other interests had a right to 
know whether (lovernment contemplated at an early date making 
themselves rcbponsib’c to ihe Indian Legislature. His reply vas that 
until the question ol defence, communal differences, provincial relations, 
social advance, etc were solved, no British Government could recommend 
to Parliament the grant of immediate responsible Government. The 
objective of the Government of India Act was Responsible Govern- 
ment, not full Dominion Status. But Government was willing to 
examne officially the defects of the existing system. 'Ihis might 
result in expansion under the prestmt Act or change of the Act and 
when the Government presented their result to Parliament, they would 
ask the Secretaiy of State to allow Ihe fullest discussion ol l‘ie pro- 
posals in India. 

Following immediately after Mr. Kangachariar, .Sir Malcolm 
Hailey took early opportunity 'o explain the Government’s attitude 
on tiui motion Mr. R.angachariar's resolution wanted at an early 
date the grant of responsible government Aviih Dominion Status. 
Before this demand the tjuestion of grant of provincial autonomy was 
very minor and almost one of domestic concern. "1 will addre.ss 
myself at once to the main propositi* n tliat India is lead'.' lor 

Dominion Status We cannot afford to let any one idiiain in doubt 
about our attitude on that point. Tlieie are inany’^ in crests concerned. 
Theri' are the Indian Slates. I do not say that their alliiude is 

likely to be on this matter ol great imporance. Tliey would like ta 

know whether they will continue as hilhertofore to deal with the 
<iovernor-(.ieneral-in-CounciJ who is responsible to Pritish ParliamcDt a: 
with the E.x.ecutive Government lesponsible to the Indian Legiblalure. 
Then again the Euroj^ean commerce and those who have put in vast 
sums of capital into India and arc daily increasing thi* sphere of 

their operations, and our servdces, both civil and military, would Pkti 
to know whether we contemplate a ladical change at an early date. 
Tliere are other extensive interesis. rhere are minority communities. 
All these interests would like to know whether the Indian Govein- 
meut is prepared to recomriKMid the step advocated and wiiether 
the B.itisli Government is prepirel tf) entertain it. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey proceeded to give answer by examining fully 
the position in India to-day. lb* first made it clear that in the 
August announcement, as weP as in tfie preamble of the (ioveiiiment 
of India Act, the words '• Kcsponsible Cijvernment’' lud been deli- 
berately put. Dominion Self Government was wider than responsible 
Government. Under the Dominion Status not only the txtcutive would 
be rcsrionsible to the legislature but the legislature woiilil in itself 
have full powers which were enjoyed by ilie Dominions and were 
typical of the modern nations- It might be that full Dominion Self 
Government was the logical outcome and corollary ol Responsible 
Government. Nay it might be the inevitable (level- . nent, but theie 
was a difference between the two. Having pointed out tlic objective of 
British policy as outlined in the Government ol India Act, he 
proceeded to show that the next pi»int in the Act was that 
progress must be by succes-ive stages and that it ha 1 been accepS 
ed by leaders of Indian thought which he attempted to prove 

by quotations from chi history. The memorandum presdiled 

by the members of the old Imperial Council had not even asked for 
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the early attainment of full responsib’e Government, Ihe Calcutta 
Congress of asked for it within a period of 5 years i e. by 

1923. Mrs. Besant accepted successive stages before the Joint Com- 
mi flee because the couniry must be prei)ared. Tbe Deihi Congress of 
presided over by J*undit Malaviya was satisfied with responsibility 
in the provinces. Mr. Patel, a Congress de'egate before the Joint Com- 
mit »ee did not ask for immediate grant of lu I responsible Govern- 
ment and accepted examination at the end of ten years and 

wanted lull responsibility within fifteen years. The late Mr. Tilak 
also stood fur the filteen years limit. Mr. Jinnali speaking on 
beliall oi Muslim l.eaguc did not ask lor Dominion Status or even 
immediate Kesponsdde Ciovcrninent (laughterj. The jnesent Premier 
speaking in 1917 had admitted that the intioduction 01 Keprcsentative 
( iovemment in India was bound to be a tlow and a difficuU process. 

Cdniinuing Sir Malcolm Hailey said that the stage of transition 
liad been accepted by all but now a jiositiou was brought forward in 
1924 asking tliat those stages be dispensed with. He also ejuoted 
Mr. Kaugachanar’s own speecluis in the last Assembly where he 
realised that the progress must be by stages. He then proceeded to 
show what stood 111 the way ot immediate assumption of responsibility 
by the Indian Legislature. He referred to the movement within the 
Congress for separation iiom Jhitish limpire but those in the Assembly 
could only regard themselves bound to constitutional ideals and con- 
stutional methods, and with regard to this matter he would like to 
t,ike the same attitudi* which Pundit Moiilai Mehni took at (iaya 

wlieii he described the decision of the (iongress as a ‘ holch potch 
ot pious wislu'.s witli ;i few threats thrown in to season thi‘ dish 
lor the acceptance oi ilie more impatient non-co-operators.' He would 
not; dell with the w’ork done by the Legislature during the past three 
years or witli the tact that the constructive progr.miine of those who 
cotted tlieiii had been coiilessed to hav(‘ been batrtm of result, 

'1 lie first (piestion w’as : would Indian Princes acce}>t today the transfer 
ol responsibility to Indian Legislature so far as tleii >tlations were 
CO coined ? I'hen again conception of full responsible Government 
wall Dumini'jii status meant entrusting the interests of minorities 

in the hands of a mujority. d he spectacle of the South Aliican Govein- 
meiit's treatiiKMit ol an imporiaiu ininorily of Indians was before 
them lor a lesson- I hen again there was the cjuesiu 11 ol communal 

dillereiices. The Clause in the National IMct conlessetl that the only 

obstacle to attaimreiit ol Swaraj was the lack ol muLu.ii understanding 
among the cornmunities of India. Had the Bengal i’act, he askeo, 
brought peace in Peiigal or a sword? 

He then 4uoted Irom Mr. Pal's writing which deprecating communal 
diffe ences said that if the British aulhoiiiy was withdrawn it would 
result in chaos, lie also <]uote<l iroin the Congress Civil Disobcditmce 
Committee when- it was admitted that the great difficulty in the way 
ol advancement was religious siuceptibi'itics ol Indian people. <Juoting 
Mr. janinadas Mehta he .said that the ‘ so-cal ed unity is unreal and 
illusory and to-day we must coniess with shame that we are not fit 
for Swaraj " (Laughter.) lie assumed that no one dei>]oied the com- 
munal difiererices more than the (.Tovernmeiit but their existence had to 
be recognised and a solution foiii d. 

The next point on which a Ciovernment stands or falls was deleice. 
Dominion Status meant Dominion army. The l.lomc Member asked : 
Has India got the army manned by her nationals in all ranks ? With 
a powerful neighbour this question of defence w^as important and 
further, in case of aggression what would be the attitude ol an im- 
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portant community in India ? This was an alarming consideration. 
1 will not refer here to the damaging fact that the cootroveisialists 
have not yet decided whether, if we were invaded by what is lor the 
moment our most powerful neighbour, one of our great communities 
ought to stand apait or even to join the enemy. The President of the 
last Congress admitted, tliough in another connection, that the lighting 
classes in India were sharply divided f. 0111 the rest ol the peojile in 
the country. Remember iis impi cations. 1 warn my Iriends ol non- 
marlial classes that the power which is now placed in their hands by 
the ballot box will speedily gravitate to the other hands when there 
will be no Rritish ofheers and no 1 British troops to hold the balance'. 

No Dominion Status to India ! 

After referring to social drawbacks in India, Sir Malcolm Hailey 
said : “ These problems cannot be solved by a simple change in the 
lorm ol the constitution. Until these problems remain imauj^wered, no 
Jiritish Government however constituted would make any recommenda- 
tion to British J Parliament for immediate responsilnlity and the Jbitish 
IParliament will not agree to such a projiosal. We should not ilattur our- 
selves with impossibilities. But we do not propose to staud still in 
the matter. We maintain that the t)bjccUve ol the Goveiiinieiit ol 
India Act is not full Dominion status but Kespoiisible Government. W'e 
do not deny that the former may be a corollary to the latter. But 
lor present our objective is Responsible Government only. W(.‘ main- 
tain, as the Act maiuta ns, lb(' necessity ot stage s in tlu' i iMlration of 
that ideal, and we maintain that the lirst stage of that uansipon has 
not yet been sufficiently tested. 

Continuing the Home Mcmb(;r regretted that a section of the pcoide 
had stood aloof from the Reforms and that even those who we’‘e 
working it had j)ut obstacles either because they ditl not like the 
nationality or design or because they found the machine difficult 10 
work. The machine was very delicate. It d< j)ended on the c .-opera- 

lion of all to work it smoothly. In place ol tliat there had been 

non-co-operation reaching against the woii.iiig ol the refonned inachiDery. 
— wholly for reasons quite extraneous to the scheme itself. 

As to the action ihe Govt, proposed 10 take, Sir Malcolm said ; 
Wc would investigate complaints against the present scheme of Govt. 
In invi'Stigatmg difficulties and defects in the actual working ol the 
jiresent contitution, we shall consult the Loc-il Governments 011 the 
subject. Our object will be to hnd the detects in the werking of the 
present transition system. It may be that the lemedy will be iuiiud 

by advancing within *'-ic Ai:t. It may be that we may be able to do 

much by those seciions ol the Government ol India Act S. 19-A and 
otbeis. Enquiiy may show what other changes are required in the 
structure. When we send our results for picseniation to Parliament we 
shall ask the Secretary of State to give every opportunity lor discussion 
both in the legislature and elsewhere betuie they aie lina'ly submitted 
to Parliament. This is as far as we can go at j)rcscnt, but unless the 
best of India is with us, then our labour will be in vain. 

Pt. Motilal Nehru’s Amendment 

Pandit Motilal Nehru moved the following amendment on behalf of 
the newly foimed Nationa'ist Party — 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council to take 
steps 10 have the Government of India Act revised with a view 
to establish full Responsible Government in India and lor the said 
purpose 
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(a) to summon at an early date a representative Round Table Con- 
ference to recommend with due regard to the protection of the rights 
and interests of important minorities the scheme of a constitution 
for India, and, 

(b) after dissolving the Central Legislature, to place the said scheme 

for approval before a newly elected Indian Legislature for its 

approval an<l submit the same to the British Parliament to be 

embodied m a statute. 

Pandit Mciilal Nehru on rising was received with rousing cheers. 
He thanked Mr. Kangachariar for the welcomi^ extended to the 

Swarajists and he was particularly glad to find that Mr. Itangacliariar 
has unconciously admitted that he was not far removed from the 

Swarajists, for when retiiring to the glass door against which he was 
rubbing his nose and throwing stones he was voicing what every 
Swarajist had also been voicing lor some time past and what the 

Congress cvtT since it iesoit<‘d to the policy ol non-co-operation had 
been preaching in the country. H(‘ therefore hoped that Mr, Rauga- 
chariar wcuild be a valuable acquisition to the non-olTicial ranks, 
Prnceiding Pandit Nehru said that the first part of the resolution 
rilating to Sc'i-CiovcniTinnt was unexceptionable. There was a deep- 
seared drsiie lor Sw<*,raj and when that desire was genuine and 

proceecKd from tin natural instinct and detcTmination to attain it, the 
^e(lul^ite h r lull lespcnsible government had] been established, that 
desire for Swaraj had passed through the ordeal of fire and had come 
out uni-catlKd and pure. What Ind ians now wanted was complete 

overhauling ol the (jr'\ ( ri ment cf India Act but the Home member 

had said that I'Jesponsibie Government could be granted in successive 

stagts and by itn* B;iti^h Parliament and that Parliament alone was the 
judge of tin m;mner and measure ol each advance and that therefoie 
the prearnbh ol tlie. Government of India Act precluded them from 
making any such demand. 

'fhe Pandit on behalf of non-officials in the House declared that 
the preaiiibl(’ was as bad as it could possibly have been devi-ed to 
pnslprnie and si file and suppress the natural desire for Swaraj. The 
Govcrninenl of India Act had done India a gross injusiice in ih(‘ 
pieamblc and in the subsequent provisions of it which refused to 
Indians full rights of responsible government. Indians asked either 
tor a rivisioii or a repeal ol the act and in saying so he did not 
tliink they were ;;uilty of any impropriety. In insisting on the* working 
of the reforms as they stood, Indians were asking all that was necessar}^ 
to Secure the iiieviiable establishment of responsible government after 
all the stages mentioned in the amendment had been taken. 

The Congress had s nee loo) demanded full responsible gove nment 
or Swaraj and Sir Malcolm Hailey could m t therefore convince the 
Mcrubius in this House by ([uoting thi. v.ews of Congressmen expressed 
before that tirnr as he had endeavoured to do. The am t‘ricl merit did 
not ask for complete responsible governme-nt to be handed to them 
at once tird up in a bundle, but only af'er a Hound Table Conference 
had drafted the constitution and refeired it to a new Assembly and 
submitted to Pailiament to be eniliodied in a statute. But there 
should be no cemditions imposed on the consideration of a Round Table 
Cooferein e - conditions which Sir Malcoim llai’cy had referred to. 

Coi.iinuing ibe Pandit said ‘’My proposiiicn is one which has been 
toned down in order to meet the wbhes of non-Swarajists in the 
A.^semb’y. It i*? therefore a modest request to which there can be 
no possible objection even from Government. We are putting before 
you an honest and fair demand. (Mr. Jinnah : hear hear). It is not 
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therefore fair to threaten us of cooseqtu^nces of pressing this climiud. 
1 don't think anything deserves the name of a constitution lor a 

country if the people of that country had no voice in dralting it. 
The Swaraj party has sought the suftrage of electors not to engage 
itself in the humdrum business of putting questions and getiing 

answers and in the progress marked out under tue acts of successive 
stages and so on. We have come here to do something winch the 
Assembly has not been doing so far. Here we have come to offer you 
our Co-operation, non-co-operators as we are alJ, it you would agree o 
hear us. (Hear hear). 11 you don't hear us then L say we con ider 
ourselves to be men and we stand by our rights and coiuiuiie to be 
non-co-operators. (Hear, hear). This is no thfc-it. This i-; no new idea. 
We have l)een working outside the C'ouncils with a definite object 

and that object we have still in view and v\e conside. iliat object 10 

be periectly legitimate. 

Sir, we have been referred to as a party of dehstniclioii We 
admit we are out to destory tilings that an* < vil Kightly or wrongly 
we think that the present reforms are a thing of evil. That is why 
we waul; to meet, to hear, discuss and (ome to a ciefini'e conclusion. 
If you care, well and good. Otherwise we agree -o diiler and the 
issues will be clarified.” 

The Pandit ihen referred to argiirnenls used by Sir IMalcolni 

Hailey and said the British Public was an altogether intangible body, 
something like a will-o'-ihe-wisp. Indians shou'd tlierefore dec lUi wliat 
to do without that extraneous body. 'J'he representative Jioimd J'able 
must be really representative. This was an essential cond’Hon. J.rke 

the Home Member, Pahdit Nehru also wanted that the Ixjst of hidi.i 

should agree to anything that was to be done and that was wliy he 

wanted that- Ihe draft of the constituliem should be exaniiued by a 
new Ass('mbly which would contain the best (.1 Indians. Pandit Moti 
lal welcomed the reji’esentatives of Indian biates into the Conference. 
Unless there was Indianisation of Civil Service there would be no end, 
he said, to Hindu-Muslini troubles. Concluding amidst applause the 
Pandit hoped the Home Member would reconsider his observations in 
regard to the conditions imposed on the enquiry. 

Only a Departmental Enquiry 

The Home Member again explained the Governiiieut allilide on 
this question. He said Government were unable to depart from the 
principle ot the preamble lo ilu- GoveinnjcriL of India Act of 19 19 
which laid down the policy to be realisaiioii ot responsible Govein- 
ineiit in British India by successive stages. Ihe GoverMiieiit ot India 
would ask the Secre«ary cd State lo al ow lullesi opportunity fi.r 
discussion in the Legislature and elsewhere, before the proposals weie 
finally submitted to Pailiaraent. 

Sir l*urushotamda> 'Jhakuidas; — So J t<ike it tliat it is a depart- 
mental enquiry ! 

Mr Malcolm Hailey. — I'hat it so. 

Mr. C. Doraiswainy Iyengar in supporting the ammendineiit moved 
by Pandii Motilal JSehiu withdrew the ameiidijn nts jl which he had 
i imself given -notice. C.hie of these amendments was that lull re.spoii- 
sible government nui.-.L be immediately given. '1 lie other was that 
ibeie should be no K<.)yal Commission. Ho assuied the i^-uiopean 
capitalist ihat when jndia got respon.^-ib'e govtiinmeiu Euio e.iii 
caj)iials sunk in li.di.i would be saler than tlie Indian CapiLal under 
the present Government, Ind an States wou'd be happier when titcie 
w'as national Goveinineut in India. Hindu-Mu lem unuy was, he said. 
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almost an accomplished fact in India. The masses \rere far advanced 
to-day and thiy all demanded Swaraj. 

Dr. GOUK expressed disappointment at the Home Members speech 
wherein be had resisted every form of enquiry and had merely sug- 
gested dipartmeiital enquiry by the Executive Ciovt. Sopposing such an 
enquiry was undertaken in earnest what promise the Home Member 
would give that it would not tak(' some considerable time to report 
and by that lime tem y(*ars would not lapse. He added we have no 
guarantee that this enquiry would Ic-ad to anything. 

He next quoted frem Mr. Montagu's speeches made in the Houte 
of CciTimc ns, during the con.^dderation of the last Reforms Act, that 
tranfitlcn \sas merely meant to lead to ultimate goal at the eailiesr 
po.'^sible moment. IMr. Aloniagu had also indicated that the backward- 
ness in India’s own defence must not stand in the way of grant ol 
responsibility. Dr. Gour pointed out the difficulty of formulating a 
scheme by a Round 'fable Ccnfcrence in ihe face of political reactionaries 
like Sir Campbell Rhodes (Laughter). He moved his amendment lavouiing 
the calling cf a representative convention and his amendmcMit in other 
respects fol’owed lhat of I'andit Motilal expect that it omitted the 
reference to dis'olution of legislature. 

Mr. jinn ah supporting Pundit Nehru’s amendment said he would 
not shall the. opinion ol these who considered tlu‘ Government reply as 
disappointing. lie ncogtiistd the Government announcement as first 
step in the n cognition c f mcissity for revising the Goveinment of India 
and instituting defiarimi ntal c‘nqu:ry but lie diffend from the Home 
Member about the pre cedure. Government's scheme was to be formulated 
in si cri t eliambi'ia of the I'.xecutive Council and it was to be presented 
to the S(CT(taiy of Stall* before being placed in the hands of legis- 
lauire. 'Ibis was pulling the cart before the horsi*. ]*undit Motilal's 
amendment pioposed the be'-t course. II Governmint wanted the best 
of India to lx? with thi.m they must summon the Round Table 

Ct-nfei eiice. He ccmplaiiied that the Home Membtr had raised the 

bcgiy tJ imnudiat(‘ grant of respon&ibtt* Government. He made ii 
clear that they were not asking for immediate responsibility but 

.niiiudiau- steps towards that direction. (Mr. Kangachariar : Hear 
Itai.) 'Ihe Re/oiiris liad Jaikd and mccssity lor rev sion was urgent. 
He took the Horae Member’s words for what they meant but his 
d fference with Government lay about the methods. He believed the 
method ul Round Table Contcrence was better and he would be pre- 

paied to support if any still better method was proposed. As lor 

dissoluticn ol legislature, he knew it would mean expense and worry 

and woukl not Ire worth the paper on which it would be written if 
electors created by the Reform Act did act approve it. He showed lhat 
the Heme Member had quoted him partia'ly and added lhat reference 
to observation made before the Reforms eia was superfluous. 

Sir Campbell Rhodes of the Bengal c hamber gave vent to the 
European non-tffieial view and Mr. Moir of Madras represented tlu* 
European Services. Both emphasised the right of Britain to be thr 
arbiter of India and questioned the audacity ot the Indians to framr 
their own constitution and present it to Parliament. To cYniy demand 
their reply was * not yet.' The two speeches expressed the British 

c'Xj)loiters' view and were not taken serioufly of by the non-official 

members. 

It wafi now 6 30 p. m, and on ihe sufjge.^tion of the Home Member, 
ihe delate watt adjourned to the IStk February, 
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Debate on Constitutional Advance— contd. 

ON FEIi. 13th, the adjourned debate on Mr. Rangachariar's Motion 
was resumed. As before the public galleries were again crowded. 
There were eleven speakers on this day. 

After some formal official business the President said he pro- 
posed to arrive at an early decision on Dr. Gour's Amendment in 
order that the other amendments may be discussed. The following is 
Dr. Gour’s amendment : — 

'*To summon at an early date a representative convention to 
prepare with duo regard to the protection of the rights and interests 
of important minorities a scheme of a constitution for India and to 
submit the same to the British Parliament to be embodied in a 
statute.” 

Sir PUKl'SHOTTAMDAS Thakindas sot the ball rolling. Ho said the 
Fefoims picscntcd a ccinprcmiso, but ihoir wciking bad spread discontent 
not only among the non-co-optTators, but even among those who agreed 
to woiic the Reloims sincerely. The reasen was ihat every Indian 

had come to realise that whatever he might do he cculd not de> 

nal poc d to India under the* t xistii g system. At one t nie it wa.'i 
theught that li dians mgaged in ccnomerci' ai d industry should keep 
away fiom pclitics, and KpreMnling that ccirmiiiiiiy Iv. said he must 
txjdain that if he was vcicirg on their luLalf tlu fuling that Swaraj 
vas alcne the remedy, it was btcause in their cwn ^pheu‘ they had 
also ceme to realist* that there were insui mountab!*; walls of big 

l uiopean mciiopolies and ccmbinalit n» on all sidis against whicl they 
had to contend. Moreover, the Britisher had not woikt'd the icforms 

in the prc.ptr spirit. In rcct mmer.cling fnrtluT changes they knew' 
that law fnd order would be niaintoined. In n ply to tiie Honu 
Member ho assured tlicm that fear cl inteilerence with British 

cemmerce was imaginary. Indians would not behave bke the Whites 
in Kenya by depiiving them td itjual rij^hts of ciiizt n&hi]^, but 
under Swaraj tvciy foreigner in tl e country would t njoy equal rights 
(hear, heal), but they would cot ptrmit any special juivdeges and 
mccopclies. He opposed ihe idea of a Koyal Crmmission. Such 

Commissions never give much and there, w'as Already one Con>~ 
mission in the country before which tin* Services were putting 
foiward demands which the finances of the ctmntry could never bear. 
'Jhe rcEoluticn of I’andit Motila! bad put forwaid the legitimate demands 
cf Indians and even then English members like Sir Campbell Rhodes 
bad held out the prospect cf military dictatorship or introduction 
cf Martial Law\ W^as that the reply, he asked, to the Indians' 
Icgit mate aspiratiens ? '1 be Government prcposal for enquiry he 

characterised as halting and leading nowhere. 

Pandit Malaviya. 

Pandit MALAVIYA supported Pandit Motilal's proposition. In 
Reply to the Home member who had spoken as if India was 
a primitive country, he <|uoted history to pr ve that Indians 

were running excellently their adiriinistration before Hiilisli rule. 
Even at present one third of India was ruled by Indians and was 
not worse governed than British India and subjects of Ind an States 
were not worse off tlian the subjects in British territory. He asked 

them to look to Mysore and Baroda. Tue proposition of Pandit 

Motilal wanted a declaration to-day that rc'sponsible government 
was to be forthwith established m India subject to a peiiod 

18 
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of teo year i or twenty years within which the British must sincerely 
wdtjc for enabling Indians to man their army and other services. 
Ever alter India attained Swaraj, Briiish officers would be welc3me as 
co-workc^u in commerce and as advisers in the field of administration. 
He said the complete mismanagement of Law and Order since the 
Keforms showed that it should no longer b(; loft to be administered 
in the present manner and without the responsibility of the executive. 
He drew attention of the House that, unlike England, taxation to the 
extent oi 41 crorcs bad been imposed since the Reforms while in 
England ii iiaJ been reduced. India had, he saiJ. gone back and not 
progressed because the British bureaucracy would not take the measures 
which would really bring about progress. No proper co'legei lor civil 

and military training had been established. The Army Indianisa- 
lion Schi;me contemplated a course of hundred years* training! 

Brin king lacilities whjch alone could improve commerce and 
iridusiry weii* lacking. The Gold and Currency Keserve was 
still held in London. How long are we to wait?— -he asked. 
Progress by stapes was unjust. India did not want to follow voicnt 

methods to win li<‘r freedom. She wanted to remain non-violent. She* 

could not be viol<>nt bi^cause she had been deprived of aims and had 

no military training, but she had shed enough blood in the last war. 

He ihnught that as a result of the Indian help in the war, they would 
purchase their freedom, but that had not happened. 

C'oncluding Pandit Malaviya said every nation had won its freedom — 
Ireland, h^gypt and a host of other nations. India also longed for it 

and meant to have it before relations were further embittered. He 

appeal(!d to the serse of justice of the British, who had so long 
kept Indians out. to admit the justice of their right and give them 
tlnir Swaraj. He as ured them that if proper guarantee was given 
and lime fix('d for Army Indianisation, Indians would be able to 
defend their country aft(‘r that period. 

As for communal differences of which so much was made by the 
Home Member, he said that it was Guveinnient who had put up the 
Mahoiiie Ians to laisi; the issue. It was at Lucknow that Indians 
tlumselves had settled iheir differences, and now again Indians alone 
would Settle it thernse-ves. (I’liis drew loud applause from every 
section of the House, except of course the Europeans). 

SIK BASIL J^LACKETT, the Finance Member, who followed 
next, began to propound the British Trust iheoiy, and said 
that somehow the British people found themselves meshed into 
resjiLUsibiliiy for liid a, and though they were committed to grant 
Swaraj, there wore enormous difficulties in the way. i his complacent 
theory received a crushing reply later from Mr. Chamanlal, Swarajist 
member fiom the Punjab. 

The Swarajist View 

PT. MOTILAL’S speech in putting forth the Swarajist view was 
a marvel of sweet reasonalrleness, and one wondered how he toninl down 
his remarks to create an atmosphere for the acceptance of his proposals. 
With consummate diplomacy lie said there had beem considerable change 
in the Giveinment attitude during the last five weeks, and lie hoped 
that before the debate concluded there might be more change in the 
government view-poini to minimise their difl.Mcnces (hoar, hear). He 
would not diaw a comjianson between tic past and the piesent, but 
be knew that India was thoroughly discontented this moment. 1 he 
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reason vas more political than economic. The Government stood /or 
the stages outlined in the Government of India Act, while he believed 
his proposition represented a compromise between the two extremes 
among Indians and it was the minimum that they asked for. They bad 
heard of the theoiy of British tiustee-ship. Who appointed the 
trustees and where was the legal or moral sanction ter it? The 
British came as tradesmen and afterwards took up government, but 
even if there was a trust the time had come when Jt should be 

honourably and honestly discharged and terminated. India was not 

prepared to tread the path of violence. The whole world bad 
pregressed after the var and progress of centuries had been made in 

weeks. It was therefore no use quoting the opinions given years ago 

by Indians. He admitted some Indians were impatient, but bis 
resolution was a cempromise. He was accustomed to deal with law. 

His reading of the Reforms Act was that not a single d'cision of 
the House could be enforced agaist the wih of the executive. Ultimate 
veto was there. There was IhcJcftre no element of real R'Sponsibility 
in the first stage granted by the Government of India Act. It was 
merdy autocracy garbed in par'/ramentary lorn). He said in ioo.| the 
Czar of Russia granted rights of citizensip to Russians, but he kept 
his autocratic powers unchanged and when asked for an explanation of 
irpression the tzar said be had never given up his own poweis. The 
speaker did not say that the Biilisb Governincnt would also bihave 
like the Czar, but there was nothing to prevent the British Govern- 
ment Ircm doing so and the application of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act had already proved it to a degree. Dilferent nations had 
travelled by different courses. India under a cc rnpelling necessity 

was determined to chalk out a way for heiself. 

They did not want a Royal Commission. What materials would the 
Cemmission take into account ? There would be official and non-official 
evidence, one of which would cancel the other and nothing would 
come out. lie believed that if there was a real desire for change there 
was no need of a Royal Commission. 'I he words ol the. Ministers 
would cany greater wtight with the Crown than any Commission. 

He would only accept a Rcund Table Conference. " 1 submit that my 
moticn is put forward without mental reservation. It affords an 
opportunity to the Government to right ilself with the people and to 
the people to right themselves with the Government (hear, hear). I 
am asking to-day for the very ccnfcrerice H. K. the Viceroy was 

willing to give in December 19:.! provided certain conditions did not 
exii^t and those condincns do not cx st tO’day, This will give us an 
opiiortunity of explaining ourselves to you and you explaining yourself 
to us. 1 believe nothing is more likely to restore cordial relations 
and to obliterate^ the tad memories of the past as the Conference 
or a convention that 1 propose. Every inieTcst will be represented 
on it, but if the Gcvcinmeni spurns our oHei we have learnt to 
depend upon ourselves." He opposed Dr, Ciour’s motion eliminating 
the propcsal for a new election after tie Conference drafted the 

constitution. He said it was the pledge that the S', arajists had given 
to the electors and there* could be no real constitution which had not 
the approval of the people. 


j4t this btafje Dr. Gour*s amendment wa.s put (iml rejected. 


'Jhe Cnuficil then adjourned fur lunch. 
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On the House reassembling after lunch, Mr. Kamchandra Rao and 
Sir Abdul Quam supported the motion for constitutional advance, al- 
though the latter felt that the present Act had not been given a fair 
trial. His kith and kin in Afghanisthan were making rapid progress 
but the frontier people under the British* were being neglected. On this 
Mr. Patel amidst laughter remarked that they had only to join the 
non-co-operation movement to secure not only reforms but a'so Swaraj. 

Mr. V. J. Patel. 

MK. PATICL who made a very humorous and pointed speech on 
behalf of his party remarked that the Finance Member had said 
that no body had questioned the bonafides of the Government's inten- 
tion l)iit the I'lnance Member had ignored the existence of the 
National Congress which had been questioning their bonafides year after 
year. 

bir Basil Blackett : — I said that nobody in this House has hitherto 
questionerl r)ur bonafides. 

Mr Patel. — Here 1 am questioning it (Laughter). The Government 
does not trust us and we do not trust them. Continuing he said 

this was the most o])portune fimt^ to come to an agreement. The 

T^abour Party was now in power. He referred to the amendments 
moved by Col. Wedgwood to the Reforms Bill in the H. of C. in 
10 IQ — that they wanted to grant India full responsible government 
with the exception of Army and Navy and also proposed the aboli- 
tion r)f the Secretary ni State’s Council. 'I'his was what they now 
wanted and he hope<l the I..^bour Party would agree to it. 

Further, Cnl. Wedgwood had o]>])oied the Statutory Royal Commis- 
s’rm at the end of ten years and had pledged in 1919 that if 

four years lienee Lrdiour came into power (which prophecy had 

come true) they would not leel bound to abide by the limit of 

ten years, if India asserted lier right ot sell -determination and 

framing her own constitution. ('ol. Wedgwood's opposition was 

only silenced by Mr. Montagu dcrlaring that there was nothing to 

prevent an earlier c< unmission. The Congress had never accepted that 
th<* British Parliament or the Government of India w^ould be the sole 
judge of India’s advance. At jiresent Indians in the Provinces and 
three Indians in the Central Government were entrusted with certain 
portfolios. If they were fit to administer these subjids. why not the 

rest also? In case of the Central (iovernment if Indian members like 

Messrs ( hatterjie, Sanna and Shaft, could administer their departments 
and be resjionsible to the British elec» orate seven thousand miles away, 
why should they not be responsible to the electorate on the spot ? 
At jiresent tin* Army was under the control of the Civil Cabinet of 
the Government of India. He was sure that when Indians ruled no 
British oflicer or soldier would rtduse serve merely because of 

Indian control, and when India had shed so much bloorl in the 
defence of the Empire she had a right to expect that in case of 
trouble in the future other Dominions would also come to her 
help. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey asked whether Mr. Patel v’anted to depend 
on the British troops. 

Mr. Patel : — Certainly (laughter). We arc part of the Empire. 

He explained fully that what we want was Responsible Government 
as an integral part of the British Empire. He asseitcd that the 
Reforms are a sham. They were out to mend or to end it. If the 
Government co-operated with them on the Conference, they were wel- 
come, but he could not conceive of a Round Table Conlercnci? without 
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men like Mahatma Gandhi, the Ali Brothers, and Moulana Azad on 
it — a statement whxh dropped like a bomb-shell on the European 
members. 

Col. GIDNEY, representing domiciled Anglo-Indians, said that he 
too stood for Swaraj but he deprecated undue haste. He mad(' some 
strong and unsavoury lemarks on Indians and emphasised that the 
country and the masses were not yet fit for self-Goveinmen* . 

Mr. CHAMAN LAT., the Punjab Swarajist, then made a very 
forceful speech and his exposition of naked truths liad a b'lling effect. 
Hr said:— We in India representing as we do the people, represent the 
millions of India. The workers and the peasants and the middle 
classes claim that the time has come when the British Ouvernment 
should give complete Dominion status to India It is said that we 

people have no mandate behind us. May 1 ask tin* Hon'ble the 

Home Member whether he or Ins Government have got a mandate, 
behind them ? 7 hey have the mandate. 1 dare say, oi machine guns 
and howitzers and Lewis guns and aeroplanes, but we havi* the man- 
date of the people, the suffering j^cople, behind us and it is because 
of them and it is because it has been repeatedly exp essed not in 
one Congress but during the last seven Congresses that the people of 
India arc fit for Dominion status that we demand that status for our 
country. Referring to the* British trust theory, he said : 

If British lule is a mere administration, 1 think it is a failure. 
If it is a Government, it has no sanction behind it. 11 it is a trust, 

1 say it deliberately and sincerely, it is a fraudulent trust. 

Turning to the gradually increasing poverty of India under 

iCuropean exploitation, he said : Is it not a fact that the gradual 

iropoverishmcrit of India is leading to constant and unce asing famines ? 
b'rom the iith to the i8th century there were fifteen f/indnes in 
India, all local, 3 famines which were all general, but that in the 
hundred years which were covered by the loth Century there were 
31 famines io India, all general, and it has been comjiuted that 
nearly 40 million lives were lost thiough starvation during the last 
half of the 19th century under BritEh rule! 

Concluding he said: I appeal to Hon’ble Members opposite to 
remember that there are 7 graves in the city ot Delhi. They aie 
the graves of seven vanished empires. There is another grave ready- 
made gaping wide, the eighth grave. Let that grave be thei grave 
of this system, and across its ruins let us stretch out our liands, 
we the common people of India and the common people of Great 
Britain, in fiicndship ai 1 fellowship, bearing the message of the brother- 
hood of man and peace among the nations, 

Maulvi Abul Kassim and Mr. Goswami of Bengal then made short 
speeches. The former was against Swaraj and raised the Hindu- 
Mu.slim bogey which had official approval. He referred to the Bengal 
Pact which the Hindus of Bengal, he said, opposed. Mr. Goswami 
controverted Mr. Kassim’s statement and exposed the policy of intriguers. 

Ji being now G p.m. the debate waf adjourned to the 18 th. 

On J^'KBRUAKY i8th the House was again crowded to hear the 
conclusion of the adjourned debate on Mr, Kangachariar’s motion. 

The first speaker was Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal who pressed for a com- 
mittee of two-thirda of the House to outline a Self-Government Bill 
which the house turned down. Capt. Hira Singh and Sardar Bomanji 
Dalai next spoke on the side of Govi. opposing any constitutional 
advance. Then the House adjourned for lunch. 
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SIR SIVASWAMY AlYER who spoke next held the floor for 
oeaily an liour and made a most leJling speech, demolishing the 
grourds put forward by the Home Member. In supporting the 
resolution of Mr. Rangachariar he did not brush aside the aigu* 
menfs of the Government Member but he did not think there was any 
necessity for the subtle distinction made between responsible govern- 
ment and Dominion Self-Government. The Liberal Party, had never com- 
mitted themselves to the position that responsible government must be 
realised in any specific number of stages or in any definite period of time. 
There was therefore no strength jn the argument of Sir Malcolm 
Haihy that the demand now put forward was is excess of what was 
demanded a few years ago by tlie Indian politicians. If the demands 
put forward a few years ago had been accepted by the Government, 
there would have tetn some' sort of a pact which they should not violate 
by any hasty demand but such a thing had not happened. The non- 
( o-cp( rat ois* attitude during tht^ last three >cars was not any indica- 
tion of incapacity to vcik the Keicims but dissatisfaction with them, 
'fhat fcd.ng ol dissatisfaction ought io be removed. He said: *‘My 
cxp(ricrre of the working of the Reforms has been quite satisfactory. 
1 Icund thl^o^ was genuine sympathy and desire on the part 
o'f the Govtrinient to work the Kolcims. Our trouble has really 
born with ’1 e nuthorilits in England w’ho interfered in season 
and out ol fofon to tuin down the policies accepted by 
the Go veil mo nt of India itsiH. To quote only one instance, there was 
a so lies ol iifolut ions moved three yoars ago and accepted by the 
Geverrment ol India in the direction of Indianisation of the Army but 
most of them weir turned down in England. If Covo^rnment show a 
liberal attitnoh* by acJiriissicn of Indians in lhi‘ higher ranks ol ihe 
aiiTiy, we shall also te pioparod to shoulder cur responsibility not 
cnly for tin dofrrre < I India but for the dofeitCe of tbi^ British JCmpir<‘ 
also in cases of need.” 

Prccctding, Sir Sivaswamy impha.‘-btd the necessity of dovisirg a 
sui^abh- nn chinery to suggest a snlutrcn cf the mmorities quostren. 
F< ]‘ref i ui&t ve Gcveirmont had always been recognised as a transitional 
stage Uwarrs nspcnsibli gcvtrrmo'iit. hesjcnsible gcveinmcnt was in- 
rvitable. Why then prolc.ng the agony of travail towards it by 
Gc.vdrnunt prisisting in not removing the cau.ses of bitterness and 
distrust whieli sapped the moral founolaticns of the Government? He 
said: "1 value the r .\})eiienco^ skill and business knowledge of 
Englislinun and ccns’cler that British conncclion is ncc(‘ssary if the 
cciinlry is to be properly developed. 1 therefore entreat the Govern* 
ment to convty the wi.sbrs ol the Assembly for further advance. I 
am rut in favoiur of a Round 'I'able Cooler tmee, becaiue tin* result cd 
its deliberations is not hlu ly to provo* acceptable lo the British 
J’aTliament. I do not belirve in a departmental enquiry. But I 'stand 
for a Ro>al ’'Commission”. Turning to IT. Nehru ami his party, he 
said : *‘l do not beliive that tbc process of obstruction or paralysation 

ol tiovdnroeut will help us. If obsliuction is lawful and constitutional, 
certificatrun by ilie VicoTC-y is equally lawful and constitutienal. 

An atte mpt was made by the Government whips to get some noruinat- 
ed and ro;actionary meml)ers f»l the Muhammi'dan and the Sikh couimunity 
on the pha of safeguaidirg niinoiiiies. The most weighty sprech 
on the INlnbammedan Fide was by Mr, Muhamed ^'akub who being 
one of those who oirew up the Lucknow Pact knows the Hindu- 
Muslim prcblim full well. He said at best the Muhammedan 

spefkers had mticly urged delay, but would dealy mean that 
Mul I mmitlEns in ilu' inlcival would so lastly multiply as to out 
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number Hindus? This, he said, could not be possible even if they had 
the maximum number of wives. (Laughter). He said the present pe.ty 
communal jealousies were due to the limited scope in service, but as 
soon as Swaraj was established these would disappear. He showed 
how Sir MaLolm Kiilcy had again played the game of *divide and 
rule’ by reminding Muhammedans that the Hindu majority might 
tyrannise over them and by telling the Hindu that iMuhamedans 
might join the Afghan invaders. He assured that Muhamemdans who 
could fight the Khiiafat army could easily fight the Afghan army to 
drfeud the freedom of their Motherland (Applauie). 

Mr. Rangachariar in Reply 

After a few more speeches Mr. Rangachariar rose to reply. He 
said that he knew tuat the J^ngl-sh race was obstinau*, but obstinacy 
always yielded 10 redson. Whit the Indians wanted was uoc the Siam 
thing but the real substance. He complainel tnat the preieiit Hjvern- 
meiit of India Acc was not an honest road 10 st f-G jveiumcnt. Indians 
relused to be tri'ated as children tc be school d m successive stage - ot 
responsible Government. Regarding minori-ies, he said that the J*arsec 9 
came to this country even be ore tin* English and they wore given 
their share of protection in [alia. L'ne same trcatiiieut would be 
given to Mihommedans. The Mihommedan subjects in the Indian State 
of Kashmir under a Hindu Raja were free and the Hindus under the 
Nizam of Hydcrabid were also free. There was no otli r way of 
getting over any of these fears than by the introduction ol repre- 
sentative institutions. 

If they trusted the Indians the latti't would trust them. As Lord 
Carmichael pointed out in the debate in the House ol Lords, Hie 
Ivirop.ian capitalists besides attending to their own business in India 
ought also to have attended to the business ol this country by join- 
ing the people and working for the common welfare. Tne demand 
of the nation was that the Governmijnt ol India Act should bo revis- 
ed with the object of ensiir.ng responsible Government. He supported 
any open method ol en'pitry in which the intelligeiitsia of the country 
would have a voice, whetlier it was a Coiurnittee or a Uontcrcnce or 
a Commission or a Convention, but he wanted an open enquiry with 
the set purpose, namely, that ol ensuring rospons.ble Government, it 
it was the general desire of his fnends that they snould press tor a 
Round Table Conference then he would gladly accept it. 

The Government Reply 

Sir Malcolm Hailey then addressed the House for a long time. 

The major portion of the speech was direclei to create disiensions 
among Nationalists and as if not sitioficd with pitting some nominated 
Mohamedan and Sikh members against popular representative i He 
laboured at great length to draw t^ie line between Liberal um and 
S-varajism and thus to divide the vote*. His game was socn dis- 
covered and he had therefore to face a regular volley of interruptions 
whenever he misquoted or misinterpreted a member. He again raised 
the bogey of the demand for “imrne bale’' grant ol responsioie govern- 
ment and had to be reminded thrice by Mr. J mnah, Pandic Malaviya 
and Mr. Rangachariar that they mean nothing of the k.nd. As Mr. 
bhaninukam Chetty and Mr. Rangachariar put it, what was wanted was 
immediate steps to so amend the goVi-rument of India Act as to ensure 
responsible Goveiniuent on a definite and clear-cut basis. Hut bir Malcolm 
Hai’.cy finding that he could not proceed lurther on the basis ol 
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PuDdit Motilal’s amendment began to quote the October manifesto of 
the Swaraj Party and declared that the Swarajists therein stood for 
the immidiate grant of responsible Government. *‘Was*nt that so", he 
asked, '‘and if so, could Liberals vote for such a proposition along with 
the iSwarajists"? He even suggested indirectly that the Swarajists were 
out-witting the Independents. 

A VoLLY OF Interruptions 

Pundit Motilal took up the cjucstion and showed amidst loud applause 
that while the Swarajists as a I’arty would not budge an inch from 
their programme, they had for the purpose of carrying other members with 
them agreed to tone down the Swarajist demand in the Assembly. 
Sir Malcolm JIailcy then 5ihifted his grounds in another direction and 

began to argut a differint line again with the object of snatching 

Liberiil and Jnde])endtnf votes. He said the conception of a Kound 
Tab/f' Crn/erence to change the fundanientaJ law of the land could 
not be acc('ptabJc to T’arliamcnt. No British rtpresenlativcs would sit 
< n such a commission. Why ?— asked Mr. Shamlal Nehru, and the 

qiKiry was unansw<‘red. 

Hi‘ ntxt began to show that tiu conditions in .South Africa. 
Canada and Australia when tiny framed their own constitutions held 
no paralld to the conditions in India. Hut berc^ again he found that 
on ( Very point Pundit Malaviya conh-sted his ])ropysition. He had [n 
leave this also and next attempted to appeal to th(‘ MuhamedaiH 
by declaring iliat i’lindit Malaviya had urg(‘d the Hindu boys to 
crganis( ])liyFical l(;ice against moslems. Punditji again interventd aiil 
thoroughly exjiOSed the falstbood. 

CovEKNMENr's Net Offer 

IJavirg failed to divide the* Nationalists on the many falS(' issue- 
and lemjHing hails, Su Malcolm then laid down the (ioverninent 

propoi-itien. this time with tlu' full authority of “His Majc'Sty'*^ 
(’.cveimiuni”, i.e. ot tlu Secretary o( State' He' oppospfl evurv 
proiusuien In l( re Hu house, and maintained the attitude he had tukrw 
tn tlir. Sih. io those m\w had lioped to get something from the l.ahout 
(.ovt. I IS I'Miuted leply was that he was authoiised to say that 'n 
change ol h- linsiiiaiislii}) Coind not change the course of tlu^ shin cu 
•stale.-manship.' 

He said: We have again considered the position very carefu'Iy and i 
am arxicais io ( rn])iias se that / in what I say 1 spc'ak with the full 
aiithoiuy ot lbs Majesty’s Gove-nment. We still hold to the general 
p osition I took up on beliall of the Government. Helore Mis IMajesty's 
tuAiiinnent aie able to ctiis-idir the <iuestuai of amending the coH'^li- 
tutun as distinct fre.m such amendments ol the Act as may b.- 
requind to rectify any administrative .mpeitections, there must be a 
lull invest igatum ot any delects or diflicultses which may have arisen 
in the working of Ihir transitional constitution now in force. Neitlier 
they nor we would be justified in eonsideriug changes in that const i- 
tutK'n until ihey were in p( s.scssion of the full information which our 
investigaticD will place in their hands il our enquiry iu.o the effects 
of working ol the Act shows the fea^iiulitv and possil ility of anv 
advance within thi^ Act, that is to say. by tl e iis( t f the rule-making 
pcANcr alnady provided by the I’arlianieni iin(l(.r the Statute, we are 
villing to make reccmmer.datif ns to this effect. Hut if our enciuiry 
.-•hows that no advance is possible without amending the constitution 
then the qiieHion ot advance must be left as an entin-ly open and 
s-iparate issue on which ihe Government is in no way committed. 
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We arc warned on the other band that the enquiry will not be 
enough and does not dispel mistrust. In spite of all we have done, 
mistrust still seems to be 1 be Government of India's fate. We are clear 
in our own con.^cience. We must lock to history for justice which our 
contemporaries deny to us and 1 have no doubt that history will endorse 
our own conviction of the consistent honesty of our purpose and 
reality oi our efiorts, but it ofiends even more against my sense of 
justice that this chaige should be brought against English people who 
have initiated and fostered Liberal institutions throughout the world. 
As for myself 1 do not believe that where Indian policy is concerned 
a change ol helmsman can mean a change in the course of the ship 
of statesmanship. But 1 again speak with full authoiity when 1 say 
that 1 have noted with great concern the distrust showed by advocates 
of constitutional reform regarding the good faith of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment and am sincerely convinced that the only hope for a satis- 
factory solution of the problem of the Government of India lies in 
pursuance of the policy adopted in the Government of India Act and 
set lorth in its preamble. They associate themselves with the Indian 
parly of constitutional progress towards responsible Government, but 
they believe that this aim can only be realised if that party will 
co-operate with the Government in enabling the Act of 1019 to be 
administered as efficiently as possible in the interest of good government. 

At 6-30 P.M. votes were taken on the different propositions. The 
House divided and carried the amendment of Pandit Motilal Nehru 
for a Round Table Conference by 76 votes to 48 votes. 

Tlie follow jn;j 70 members voted for Paiidii Motiljd Nehru's ameudmem — 

A\ Ks— 70 

Me-' I', Itamue.iiuiidi'u Ib'io, llauj^ucliariar, liarehaitdral N’ishiiidas, V, .1. I’aiel, 
Sir l’ursl!on:i,mdus Tliakurdas, Mr. Af. A. Jiiiiiah, IM’. II. S. tbmr, Hopiii l^iaiidni. 

I’al, A. lJ:iii'.:ii''Nvami Iveiijrar, Muhnuiod S. Schamuad. N'enkalapatlii llaju, K. t'. Ncoo], 
!\. V. litildi, {^liamuulx'iim (Mielly, huraiswami lyeie/ar, N. ('. Kelkar, !\. Hmmiu 
fyoiigar, Sadusiva liliaf, Dr. S. A. K. .leh'iiii, Maulvi Syed Murtazu, Mr. K. !v. 
Nambiyar, Dr. (1. I.ohokare, Messis. D. V. JJelvi, Jamuatlas I^ielita, Sarilur V. N. 
Mutalik, .Me^’«J>■. KasI urliliiii liUlbhai, If D. lb»y, S. ('. (Jhosc*, Amar Nsilh Dult, l>r. 
S. K. Dat I :i, ^le-Jis. Xazim AJi, lUiwaja Abdcd Karim, M. K. S. DiiUf, Maiiiio Tok (iyi, 
Mauno- Aim. Mes>r>. Sambu Dayyal M isra, K, V. .Abhyaidxar, Si th Goviiul Das, 
D. N, Au<y, Samiidlali Kliau, I’aiulif Ma<laii Moliaii Malaviya, Lala llaus l{aj, 
Maba rja.:!r SiiiLdi Ib-di, ISlr, D. K. Ilvdi-i, I’aiidit Motilal N'elirn, Da!a Dimi 
<'haud. Ml. .\mbiUa Prasad Siidm, Siiyaiua riiaran, Pandit Shamlal Nehru, Nawab 
IsiiiaiJ Nl.aii, S. Jlauj.vi iy<*r, Dr. Ki isheii J,al Nehru, M r. (.'Iiauiaii bal, Sardar (Julab 
Singh, N. .M. .loslii, Mr. (Java I’rasad Singli, Pandit Nilakanlli Das, .Mr. Sarfraz 
llussiii Kliaii, Maulvi Mu’aminad Shali, Mes>r>. li. Das, llari Prasad Lai Kumar, 
Gaiauaiid Siuha, ]>e\aki I’rascad Sinha, !Naraiu Das, Paiulit Krishna Kant Malaviya, 
Pandit llarkaiaii Nath Misra, llaji Wujihiuhlin, Moulvi •Muhatnmad Vaki'b, Yusuf 
Imam, Slu ikb S.adiq Ilasiu, 'I'. U. Phukau, Mr. .Viuneil Ali Khan. K. (Jhaudra, 
MriauAtMAil Maye, Sa'dar Kariar Singh, Kala Pyare Lit'. 

Noiis— 48. 

The folhwviut: \(»l,e«l against Paiulil- Motilal Nehrti's amentlm'-ul ; — Sir (iordeii 
l‘’rasor, Sir Sivaswaiui Jyer, Mr. VYilson, Sir Campb'II bMiodes, Mr. Mttir. Saitlai 
• P». A. l>a!aJ, Messr>. pereiviil, Doeke, Duidx, Darcy Liiulsay, M. Shaius-uz-Ztdia, Turing, 

if. M. Sauiarlh. N. M. Duiuasia, Prince Akram ITussain, Me, Ali Aru'/zauiuian 
< Ibautlliuri, (t’Malhy, (J. Nag, Fleming, Col. Owens, IJuslomji Karidoonji, Sir 

Henry Stanyou, (j. h. Clarke, A. C. ( Miatterjee, Sir Pmsil lilacketf. Sir (Jltarles innes, 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, Messrs. Httlme, Calveit, liowel!, T«»ttenliaiu, Parsons, Ilieliey. 
Hntler, l.’ushbroek Williams, Sir HtuiiT Moucrief Smith, Mr. llurdon, Nawab Sh 
Sahibzatla Abdul Kayam, Messrs. S. N. Siugli, .Vilen, Kileher, (Hiulam Bari, (■ap’ain 
Hira Singh, Captain Ajab Khan. Maulvi .\bUi! Kasbn, Co). Oidney, Chautlhnri 
raltawal Baksh and Mr, Bell. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

The Course of the Debate 

After full 5 hours’ debate the Assembly thus passed Pt. Motilai’s 
amendment on Mr. Kangachari's resolution demanding a Round Table 
Conference. Tiie 3 day’s debate which ha^ since become historic marked 
the 3 i^hases of development of the national demand, and the 
frantic atLemjit of the bureaucracy struggling, by its time-worn 
method of jjJayiijg one section of Indians agamst another, once more fo 
•stern the nat oriahst tiJe. On the first day, i.e , on the 8th, Mr. 
Raugachariar’s motion was made in quite a formal tone. But the 
important speeches were those of the facto and de jure leaders 
of the House vi/., Pandit Motilal Nehru and Sir Malcolm Hailey. 
The contrast b(*tween the two was remarkable. Sir Malcolm did nothing 
more than enumerate the worn-out and exploded excuses of the 
Government for withholding Swaraj ya from the people of India. Speaker 
after speaker horn the popular side stood up with cogent argu- 
ments and apt quotations and thoroughly exposed the hollowness 
of excuses wiiicb the Home Member put forward on behalf of Govern- 
ment. The Jlome Member found cbem unanswerable and consequently 
his concluding speech was a stiikingly miserable failure. It was indeed 
provoking whem instead of answering the sjieakers on the other side he 
tried to raise now and false issues by <| noting random passages from the 
speeches of some ol tlie ]^opular leaders old, long forgotten speeches 
which Were irrelevant to the issues raised in the debate. Ho was repeatedly 
inicrrujitcd by the niemlx^rs and notably by Pandit Matlan Mohan Malaviya. 
When thus the members arrested Ins bcaiirig about the bush, he had 
no other alteruative than siinjily reading the statement he was authorised 
to make on beli<i.lf 0) Government and concluded his speech with an 
a]^^^^al which hardly concealed the threat involved in it. 

Pandit .Motilal's speech on the first day was the very reverse of 
it. He had 10 entreat no one. He did not waste his lime in an- 
swering acad(?mic aigumeiits with academic replies. He i)laced belorc 
the House the situation and the iiosition 01 his party which was 
responsible for it. He did it in clear and unmi takable teiiiis. So 
that when the long-drawn di'Ciission came to its close he had to add 
nothing, to take back nothing, and to explain nothing from what he 
had already said. 

The second day i.e., the 13th, was the day for minorities and 
vested interests. Mr. Duinasia, Nawab Abdul tUiaiyum and M. Abul Kasim 
opposed both the lesolution and the amendment on the giouiid that 
minorities may sufier. But their objections had been anticipated on the las 
day by M. Mohamed ^'akub. His speech was tl*e shortest, but the strongest, 
and received the longest cheers and acciamalious from the nationalist 
benches. The most tolling part of his spe ch was whether the minorities 
were ever going to lie majoritits, and would they on that account 
postpone Sward) ? Col. (hdney voiced the Anglo-Indian m nority. But 
but by far the most impressive and outspjluu siieecli was Mr, Patel's. 
Tor a time he made all forget that it was the Assembly and not a 
jmblic meeting. 'I'he main pin pose of his speech was to give the house 
in general and the Government in particular a clear impression of 
what was in the air outside the Conneii Chamber. 

In the place of the calm, business-like but determined speech' s of the 
8th, the speeches of the non-ofliciai Indians were passionate, rhetorical, 
declamatory but sometimes rising to real eloquence as in the case ol 
Mr. Cbamanlal who captivated the House by his manner, though not 
by bis matter. If Sir Pursliottamdas and Pandit Malaviya lieated up 
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the atmosphere, Mr. Patel ushered in the tempest. He threw overboard 
all the restraint, compromise and suavity of his chief and thundered 
abundantly. Most of the speeches of the Independents were a vigorous 
denunciation of British policy in India, and the consequent need for 
Sv^araj. It was left to Pandit Motilal to restore in some measure a 
peaceful atmosphere. He refused to dive into past history, recent or 
remote. He was concerned with the present constitution which lelt the 
Executive supreme, and that it must be ended by SeU-detcrminatioii. 

At this time three schools were contending for preterence among the 
Indian politicians; one ad\'ocating a Royal Commission, another a i^ound 
Table Conference, and the third the National Convention. The Swarajists 
preferred a Round Table Conference, because it conformed to the principle 
of self-determination, and at the same time gave a place to Govern 
ment in it. The Nadonal Convention conformed to self-determination but 
did not find place for Government. The Royal C'ommission viulated 
self-determination. I'lu- Independents vroiild accept with a good ^..race 
a Royal Commission, wliich will do the work in a more bu-iiness-like 
manner and be more acceptable to Parliament, and if }>rop;r evidence 
be placed before it, it would give almost all that they wanted. J'hcy were 
willing to forego the flattering unction of Sell-determination, provided they 
get what they want. Hut those that advocate the National C'onvenlion 
and a Round Table Confenmee put as much stress on the method as 
on the results. 

On the third day i.e. the i8th, Mr. B. C. I'al moved his amend- 
ment. It recommended instead of Round Table Conference, a conven- 
tion of members elected by the Assembly and i/;$ nooiinatel by 

(Government. The speech was excellent, but when it came to voting 
no voice was heard in favour of it except the mover's own. Tlie 
amendment was lost and the House quickly forgot it. 

Mr. Kangacliariar’s concluding speech was the same as his opening 
speech wdth certain conse<iueiiti d verbal changes. And then rose Sir 

Malcolm to give the final verdict of the Govt. If Sir Malcolm's 

oiler of departmental enquiry was bad enough in all conscience, it 

become more so when he announced that it was the deliberate view oi 
the British Government, and that too a Labour (Government. But the 
worst feature of the whole debate was bis luetliod of delivery which 
was in sharp contrast with his speech on the first occasion. He left 
behind his serenity, his friendly and persuasive tone and, regardless of 
consccjucnccs, he rushed headlong in full armour on a career of des- 
truction of the enemy, using all his marvellous skill, knowledge and 
debating pow( r to inllict crushing blows on his assailants. It Wias a 
desperate and unasha ned effort to break up the tiniiy of the Nation- 
alist party, by holding up to scom the shifting of the S.vaiajist jjosi- 
tion from that contained in the manifesto of October last, the weak 
ness of the Independents in succumbing to the pernicious iniluences of 
the Swarajists, to fan the smouldering flaines of communal dissensions, 
in short, to divide the opposition along all possible lines of clcav.igo 
and thus to defeat it. The conclusion ot the debate left the 
already distrusted Government further discredited, the feeble Liberals 
and Independents in ciespair and despondency: and the powerful Swarajists 
in humiliation and bitterness resolved to march on to desperate action 
regardless of consequences in the matter of smashing up tlie Jiousc. 
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Other Legislative Business. 

On FEBRT .\r<^ nth the Assembly met to discuss official bills. 
At fjuestion time it was elicited that since the Reforms additional 
taxation to yield J^s. 41 crores had been imposed ! 

On the motion of Mr. Jinnah a Select Committee was appointed 
on the Dill raising the age of minor girls from sixteen to 18 years. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey then introduced a I^ill to amend the 1 . P. C. and 
t.r. P. C. lor the purpose of aflording greater protection to persons 
under the age of eighteen ycais. Sir Basil Blackett's Bill to amend 
the Income-Tax Act which was introduced on the ist February w'as 
referred to a Select Committee. 

Sir Charles Junes moved for the consideration of the Bill to amend 
the Tariff Act introduced on the Olh. 

Mr. Dumasia proposed a Select Committee which was agreed. 

Indian Passport Act. 

Mr. Howell moved that his Bill amending the Indian J*assport Act 
v\hicli was intended to penalise those who stayed beyond the period pre.s- 
eribed in their pa-^simls be taken into consideration. 

Mr. N. c. Kelkar, Chief Whip of the Swarajya Party, regretted 
that the (.iove?ninent had not moved lor a Select Committee themselves 
nn ->ui h a Bid. He said that the passport authorities had been abusing 
the ir powers and Mr, I lorniman was being kept out of India not under 
an> law, but l>ecjus<‘ the Passport Officer refused to give him pass. 
.Mtliough m tile statement of objects and reasons mention was made 
only of aliens, the wording used in the Bill referred to "any person," 
ibis measure was liable to abuse. 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru said that the Passport Act might ha\ e been 
re<iuired during the War but it should now be repealed. Many Indian 
members oi^pnsed the bill an I there was a strong suspicion that the 
Executive was not acting bona-fide. 

Mr. Jinnah supported the opposition, and pointed out that oven an 
Indian, 11 he was considered undesirable, might not be allowed to come 
to India. 

When the motion was put to vote, it was rejected by 72 votes 
against 43. Hie debate had taken an unexpected turn and a good 
luimber 01 members who voted against were noticed discussing the posi- 
tion in the lobby. 

Ml. Shanmukhan Clietty suggested to the Government that the B IJ 
should be withdrawn and rc-introdiiced. 

Sir Alalcclin Hailey pointed out that the House had not taken 
advantage ot the Government's reasonable attitude to postpone the 
consideration of the Bill, but in the spirit ot sweet reasonableness (laughter), 
be would agree to its withdrawal. 

On F^:BKl)AR^ 12th the Assembly met for non-official rcsolu ions of 
which several were not moved at all. (Juestions weu- asked on the cosi 
uf Wa/irisiari campaign, on the Gnr<lwara Committee and on the 
retirement oi the Indian Secretaiy to the High Commissioner, ?\Ir. 
Hhoie, to which only evasive replies were given. 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed moved : — That all important ques’ ions put by 
non-official members on subjects over which the Governor-General-Ui- 
Council had control and superintendence be answered by Government 
Members in this Assembly alter obtaining necessary information from 
Provincial Governments. The resolution was put and adopted without 
ckvision, Ciovernmciit opposing. 
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Railway Passengers. 

Haji Wajihuddin next moved: "This Assembly recommends to the 
Governor-General-in-Council to direct the Railway authorities throughout 
India to adopt the following measures for the convenience of Indian 
passengers: (a) Increase of the number of passenger trains where neces- 
sary to avoid ovcr>crowding; (b) introduction of intermediate classes 
where not already provided; (c) adequate provision of water-men, both 
Muslims and Hindus, on small stations to provide water on every pas- 
senger train; (d) provision of Hindu and Muslim refreshment rooms in 
all principal stations where not already made; (e) provision of inter- 
class waiting rooms for men and women, respectively, on all principal 
stations where not already provided. 

The resolution was put and carried. Government opposing. 

On FEBRUARY 14TH the Assembly met for non-official resolutions. 

Mail Contracts 

Mr. Ram a Chandra liao moved : This Assembly recommends to 
the Governor-General-in-Council that in all contracts extending over 
period of years and creating a public charge, actual or prospective, 
entered into between the Government and the Companies with an 
English or an Indian domicile, for the working of State Railways, or for 
CO nveyance of mails by sea or for the purpose of telegraphic or wire- 
less communications, a condition should be inserted that the contract 
shall not be binding unless it has been approved by a resolution of 
the Indian Legislature. 

Mr. Rama Iyengar supported the resolution which was put 

and carried, the Government opposing it. 

A resolution moved by by Mr. B. C. Pal that all provincial subjects be 
transferred was adjourned sine die in view of the constitutional point 
involved. 

Purchase of Stores 

Mr. M. A. Jinnab moved : This Assembly recommends to the 
Governor-General-in-Council that in future tenders for any article required 
for any Department of the Central Government should be called for 
in India and in Rupees and the Stores Department at the India Office 
only should be maintained in such strength as would enable old contracts 
to be worked out. 

Mr. Wilson, representative of the Associated Chamber} of Commerce, 
moved that the followin'^ proposition be adopted in the place of Mr. Jinnah's 
resolution : That the present system of stores purchase for Government's 
requirements is not in the interests of India and should be done away 
with at the earliest possible moment, that in its place should be 
instituted a system of rupee tender for delivery in India with the pub- 
lication of results in every case, that this new system should be ad- 
ministrated under the supervision of the Government of India by a 
cadre of qualified officers, aud that arrangements should be made in 
India for the requisite test and inspection of the goods purchased. 

Mr. Jinnah accepted the amendment of Mr. Wilsuo and the resolu- 
tion, as amended, was carried without a division. 

Greetings to Labor Party 

Mr. Muhammad Yakub moved recommending to the Governor-General 
in Council to convey the greetings of the House to the Rt. Hon. 
Ramsay Macdonald and other members of the new Cabinet on their 
advent to power. The resolution was carried with applause. 

19 
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Non-Official Resolutions 

Oq February 19th. the Assembly met to discuss non-official resolutions* 
most contentions among which was one demanding the return of Mr. 
Horniman. 

Mr. KABIKUDDIN AHMED moved that Government may take steps to 
give gradual effect to the following : — 

MR. KA£1RUDD1N*S GOVT. PACT ! 

1. In a province where the Mahomadaus are in a majority they 
will get 52 per cent and Non-Mahomedans 48, and 

2. Where the Non-Mahomedans are in a majority they will get 75 
per cent and the Mahomedans 25 per cent of representation in both 
the Indian and JVovincial Legislatures and Gavernment services as far 
as possible. He quoted in extenso the Bengal I’rovincial Pact and the 
Indian National l^act in support of the principle embodied in the 
resolution, ffe advised the Government not to stand on prestige and 
pleaded on behalf of the accepted minority. The resolution was modest 
in as much as he dil not think that it should be given effect to at 
once but gradually. Mr. Kabiruddin compared the Muslim population 
of each ]irovince with that of other communities and pointed out 
that the figures he had mentioned were justified. 

Muslim Opposition. 

Mr. Mihomed Yakub oi)p03ed the reso'ution and remarked that the 
Assembly was not the proper place to draw up the Pact. The question 
was very thorny and intricate and he mentioned that the Bengal Pact 
had been opposed not only by Hindus, but also by Mahomedans, for 
instance the Mahomedans of his province (U. P.) were opposed to it. 
He said the question could be* solved by drawing up a National Pact. 

Mr. Kabiruddin : 1 don't want the National Pact, 1 want a Gov- 
ernment Pact. 

Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU pointed out that the resolution passed by the 
House yesterday by a decisive majority laid down that the question 
of minorities be considered among others by the proposed Round Tabic 
Conierence. After passing that resolution the House would be stultifying 
Itself by ado])ting Mr. Ahmed's proposal without discussing it in a 
Round Table Conference, The House had voted for the Conference 
which it thought was the most effeciivc means of settling communal 
differences. (*overniiient had been given time and full opportunity to do 
the right thing but if the Government did not respond he assured 

Mr. Ahmed that he and his colleagues had a way to do the right thing 

independently of the Governipent. He assured him of his fullest 
sympathy and also that the Round Table Conference which must soon 
take place would also decide this communal question satisfactorily. In 

his letter addressed to Mr. Mahoinad Ali, Mr. Gandhi had made it 

perfectly clear that he was going to give his life to Hindu-Muslim unity. 
Many great men had tried to solve this question, but it was Mahatma 
Gandhi alone who had brought the Muslim lion and the gentle cow of 
Hinduism together. That was only for a short time but he believed < 
that if the Government had not interrupted the process by incarceration 
of Gandhi, Muslim unity would have been accomplished as a lasting 
pact. He assured that an honest, sincere and strong effort would be 
made in their Round Table Conference to meet the Mahomedan point of 
view. He was a firm believer in Hinduism, but also yielded to none in 
his admiration of the Church of Islam. 

Inspite ol desperate attempts made by the Govt, whips, there was 
no enthusiasm, even amongst the Muslim members to su^^port Mr. 
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Kabiruddin^s inspired resolution, and on the motion ot another Muslim 
member, Mr. Schamnad, the resolution was adiourned sine die. 

RESOLUTIONS WITHDRAWN 

The next resolution on the agenda stood in the name of Mr. 
DORAISWAMY lYEMCxAR urging that the 18th of March, the day of 
Gandhi’s incarceration, be declared a national holiday, but when called 
upon by the President, he did not move it. 

Next came Mr. Rangachariar's resolution which was withdrawn after 
the Home Member’s announcement that Govt, would remove the bar 
against the appointment of vakils as permanent H. C. Judges and that 
the existing proportion of the civilian element would also be changed 
in the light of the reports of the Le.^ Commission and the Bar Committee. 

Removal of the Ban on Horniman. 

When the As‘»cmbly meet after lunch Mr. V'. [. PATEL moved that all 
restrictions in the way of Mr. B. G. Horniman to return to India 
be removed. The mover said Mr. Horniman was a lover of liberty of 
person, of press and speech, the three inalienable things on the face of 
the earth. He was deported in times of panic in the year 1916 under 
rule 3 of section 2 of the J>efence of India Act but the grounds 
were not specified in the order at the lime. But after a month of depor- 
tation Mr. Montagu stated in the House of Commons that th(‘ reasons 
were two, namely, that the “ Bombay Chionicle “ of which Mr. Horniman 

had been the Editor had published ceitain false novs regarding the 

use of soft-nosed bullets by British troops during the riots in Delhi 
and thi.t the paper was distributed Iree ? mong the troops in the 

hope of exciting disafiection. Bui the Board of Dirt dors of the 

•‘Chronicle*’ repudiated the allcgaticns. Mr. Horniman tried his best 
lor an opportunity to disprove the statements made by Mr. Montagu 
but no opportunity was given and when .Mr. Horniman sent a letter 
10 Mr. Montagu controverting the statements llie reply came that the 
House of Commons was not the proper place to deal wilh the letter. 
When the Defence of India Act ceased to be m force six months 
after conclusion of peace the Secretary of Slate would not recommend 
an order of passport being given to Mr. Horniman to return to India. 
It appeared that the Secretary of State had absolutely given h m?^elf 
up in the matter but in answer to a series of questions in the House 
ol Commons Mr. Montagu later replied that the question of the return 
of Mr. Horniman was one >»>ithin the discretion of the Government 
of Bombay. Now Sir George Lloyd had gone and Sir Leslie Wilson 
bad come in. His Excellency had already since his assumption of office 
given satisfaction to the peojde of Bombay Presidency and of India 
by the release of ^’avaikar, the solution of the Borsad Satyagraha 
campaign and the release of Mr. Gandhi. The people of India of 
every shade of opinion demanded that Mr. Horniman should be allowed 
to leturn. 

Sir MALCOLM HAILEY, in opposing the resolution, said that 
there was no order of deportation in force against Mr. Horniman. All 
that was required was tr.at Mr. Horniman should oo.ain a pas-.port for 
coming back to India. There was no r< striclion on Mr, Horniman’s 
liberty in England. The sole restriction was on his returning to India. 
Mr. Horniman was deported for the whole course of his conduct of 
the “Bombay Chronicle" for a series of months. Several speakers had 
described Mr. Horniman as a lover of India, lover of liberty etc. 
Sir Malcolm was not there to justify the order of deportat'on because 
that order was not now in question nor was this the proper place to 
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4ifcus8 the merits and demerits of Mr. Homiman's conduct of the 
** Chronicle The real venue for the decision was not here but 
in London. The case was now with the Secretary of State and 
his return depended on such advice as he might give to the passport- 
issuing authorities, but the Secretary of State before giving bis advice to 
the passport authorities will naturally consult the Government of India and 
the Government of Bombay and on the recommendation of these 
Governments the Secretary of State would decide, but their advice was 
not binding. In the past we had been consulted and we held that 
it was undesirable to allow him to return. That is still our view, 
but we attach the greatest importance to the opinion of the Govern- 
ment of 13ombay and if they believe that there is no danger of public 
safety in allowing Mr. Horniman to return then we shall support their 
view. But at present the opinion of the Government of India is that his 
return will be dangerous. The decision rests with the Secretary of State 
and our duty is only to recommend 

Mr. M. A. JINN AH regretted the attitude taken up by Sir 
Malcolm Hailey who was only quibbling on the points. The order 
of deportation came to an end as soon as Mr. Horniman left 
the shores of ludia and now that Mr. Horniman was in England 
he was not allowed to return even after nearly five years and for 
this they resorted to the discreditable method of preventing the 
passport being issued. You refuse to try him but you make 
allegations, you Import the man and you don't issue the passport. 1 
say, no civilised Government can justify this position. The Secretary 
of State has p it forward two allegations which are absolutely false. 
As regards the allegation of distribution of papers to the members 
of the army 1 say a greater lie was never manufactured. 1 
challange the Home Member to prove the truth of the statement. It 
was a lie manufactured for the purpose of justifying deportation and 
yet the Government in India think that Mr. Horniman is a dangerous 
man. It is the biggest blot on your administration in India and on 
your sense of justice and fair-play. 

Pandit Malaviya described the action of the Government as a 
piece of melancholy meanness. It was derogatory to the position of 
the Home Member to put forward such a miserable plea as he had 
done. It was an abuse of power to deport a person without any 
charge and without giving h^m trial and yet refuse permission to return. 

Mr. Chamanlal described the speech of Sir Malcolm Hailey as 
frivolous. Replying in the House of Commons Mr. Montagu had said 
that the decision of the question rested with the Governor of Bombay. 
This reply was not consistent with the statement of the Home Member 
that it rested with the Secretary of State. He challenged the Home 
Member to prove the charges levelled against him. 

Mr. Jinnah ; Why not prosecute him ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey; — We prefer not to do it. Now, Sir, as regards his 
return, if the Bombay Govt, thinks that in the altered situation to-day or 
henceforth Mr. Homiman's return to India would not be a danger then we 
shall be guided by that opinion because that would be the opinion of « 
those responsible on the spot. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried. Government not claim- 
ing a division. 

Supplementary Demands 

The Assembly met on the 20 th February to consider Supple- 
mentary grants. Tbe Swarajists were absent and the House was thin. Sir 
BASIL BLACKETT moved demands lor supplementary grants amounting to 
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Rs. 12,85 iO 00. He explained that the presentation oi these demands 
did not mean that the Government Bulget estimates had exceeded 
by this amount, but that under certain specific heads, they had 
exceeded the estimates. He assured that the savings under other 
heads would counter and balance the excess in others, and added that 
the demands placed before the Assembly had been agreed to by the 
Standing Finance Committee. The Demands for supplem^ntay grants 
asked for were under 33 heads, only a dozen of which were subjected 
to discussion. 

The first item debated was the demand tor over Rs. 3 lak is for 
the CUSTOM Department. It was pointed out by Sir Basil Blackett 
that the four lakh cut made by the Assembly in respect of this Depart- 
ment could not be realised. He emphasised that when the Customs 
duty was high, trade was more liable devise means to evade the 
duty. Extra vigilance on the part of the Customs authorities was the 
only remedy. He assured the House that the extra expsnses would 
result in a very large return to the revonuos, which might otherwise 
be lo 3 t. 

Mr. Ramchandra Rao next raised the question of the iNDO-EUROPaAN 
TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT uudcr which head a demand for Rs. 1,91,000 
had been put forward. 

Sir Purshottamdas and some other members complained that the 
papers in connection with the various demands were given to them very 
late and tVicy could not p)S3ibly cximine the proposals satisfactorily, 
and that the remarks given on the papor sup])lied in explanation were 
very inadequate. 

Altec explanations tram the Home and thel'inanco miinb^cs the demand 
was passed. 

Dr, Gour moved a cut of one lakh under grnerai. administration 
under which the Govemtnent had been able to give efioct only to one 
lakh reduction out of tae five lakhs proposed by the Assembly. The 
Finance Member explained that the Government had already retrenched 
under this head to the extent of six lakhs, as recommended by the 
Inchcape Committee, and one lakh additional, ani that they could njt 
reduce more without injuring the work of the dcpxrtments. Dr. Gour, 
thereupon, withdrew the motion. 

The debate next centred round the cut moved by Mr. Rainichandra 
Rao under the head ‘Miscellaneous* and raised the question of the ap- 
pointment of the JUDICIAL DELAYS COMMITTEE. 

Mr. Duraiswamy spoRe at length in criticism of its appointment. 
He said that the Government had done the whole thing in a hurry. 
The Viceroy announced his decis on to appoint the Committee when the 
last Assembly was dying and actually appointed the Committee six days 
before the new Assembly was to meet. He objected to this procedure, 
and maintained that the Standing Finance Committee and the Assembly 
ought to have been asked to consider the advisability of its appoint- 
ment. He was anxious that delays in justice should be removed, but 
felt that the procedure adopted by the Viceroy was thoroughly wrong. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey explained that the Committee was undertaking 
most beneficient public work. He pointed out that the opinion of the 
Standing Finance Committee and the Assembly had not been sought, 
due to the fact that the last Assembly had be^n dissolved and the 
new one had not yet met. But he recognised the principle that in such 
cases the opinions of the Standing Committee should be sought. 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao withdrew his resolution, and the demand 
ms passed. After lunch all the other grants were passed. 
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The Legislative Assembly rc’assembled on 21st February to consider 
the introduction of six non-official bills and the sitting lasted less than 
an hour. 

Mr. RANOACTIARIAR introduced the Bill to provide that when 
fire-arms are used for the purpose of dispersing an assembly preliminary 
warning shall be given. He explained that after the Punjab occurrences 
and firing in Madras and elsewhere it had become essential to regulate 
the use of fire-arms and to provide against indiscriminate firing by the 
officers. He said the necessity for such regulation was recognised by 
the Government who accepted in part Mr. Sastri's resolution moved in 
the Cniinci! of State in August 1921. When a bill was presented to the 
Assembly, the speaker and others had given notice of amendments. 
Government thereupon dropped the bill altogether. He recalled that 
he again raised this cpicstion last year on the occasion of the amendment 
of the Criminal Procedure Code, but as the section relating to the subject 
was not in the bill, his amendment was ruled out. He had now put it in 
his present Hill. Some peojih might think that this Bill was not adequate 
and others hold that it was more than adequate. This could be discussed 
later in detail. 

The operative clause of the bill runs : 

(1) Fire arms should be used only if such an assembly cannot be 
otherwise dispersed and no fire-arms as a rule should be used except on 
the wiitten authority of a Magistrate of the highest class available on 
the spot, jiFovided that when immediate measures should be taken to 
prevent imminent danger or injury of a serious kind to iho public, 
the seiiiormost officer or military officer present on the spot may give 
the written authority instead and the same shall be communicated to 
the nearest magistrate forthwith. 

(2) Beiore the assembly is fired upon fullest warning should be given 
by ail available means to the assembly that unless it disperses within a 
given time it will be fired on. 

(3) The person given the authority to fire shall be ordinarily given 
such interval between the warning and firing as he considers sufficient 
in all tl;e circumstances of the case. 

(.]) A full report of the occurrence shall be made in all cases when 
such asi-embly is dispersed by the use of fire aims to the nearest first class 
magistrate within 24 hours of the occurrence and such report shall be 
a public document. 

(a) If the person is himself a first class magistrate his report shall 
be made to ihe District Magistrate and if the person is a District 
Magistrate his report shall be made to the next higher authority. Any 
per.son injured by the use of fire-arms or any parent or guardian, husband 
or wife ol a peison killed by the use of fire-arms may make a complaint 
against any person for any offence committed by him by reason ot any 
act purporting to be done under this chapter. 

Indian Registration Act. 

Mr. KAMA IYENGAR moved for introduction of a Hill to amend 
Ihe Indian Registration Act. The Hill was introduced. 

Age of Consent. 

Dr. GOGU next introduced a bill to raise the age of consent from 12 to 
14 years. He said the age of consent has Uen raised to 16 in Egypt and a 
similar proposal was also before the Hou^c of Commons. He admitted 
that the last Assembly had rejected the proposal of Bakshi Sohanlal, but 
the principles of the bill had found favour. 

Mr. RAMA IYENGAR asked leave for iniroducing the bill to amend 
the Evidence Act with a view to facilitate administration of justice in suits 
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relating to mortgage bonis by amending sa:tion in. Sir Henry Moncrief 
bmith saowed the Bill was not necessary ami the House leluscd by 
introduction 15 votes to 34. 

Tne next bill stood in the name ot Mr. Neogy to amend the Railway 
Act. But he did not move it. 

Religious Trusts. 

Dr. GOUR introduced another bill to make provision for better 
management ot Hindu religious and charitable trust property and for 
ensuring the keeping and publication of proper accounts in respect of such 
properties. Dr. Gour explained that the provisions were in accordance 
with the Muhammadan Wakf Estates Law enacted last year. 

The Assembly met next on the 25tli February for official business. 
S.r Charles limes introduced a bill to ameni the Sea Customs Act in 
accordance with the reeommendations of the Indian Fiscal Commission. 
Sir Basil Blackett then moved that the report of the Select Committee 
on th i Indian Coi lage Amendment Bill be considered. 

The Jaito Massacre Adjournment. 

Wlieu the hour struck 12 Pundit Madaii Mohan MALAVIYA asked lor 
permission to move adjournment of the House to discuss the occurrences 
of the 21st instant at Jaito (Nabha). occurrences which, he said, had 
resulted in the death ot a number of His Majesty's subjects variously 
estimated between 14 and 130. That deaths took place was undeniable 
and that firing was resorted to by officers at jaito was also undeniable. 
The question then was as to how the firing took place and how was 
it that numerous deaths had occurred. To consider how the situation 
arose it was necessary to go back to the previous incidents. 

Taking Cover under Rules. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey wanted to know purely on a x^oint of order 
whether this adjournment motion can be moved because the occurrences 
took place in an Indian State territory. 

The President pointed out that under Rules 12 and 23 of the Rules 
there could be no discussion either by way of resolution or by motion 
for adjournment on a matter allectiug the relations of His Majesty's 
Government or the Governor-General-in-Council or Governor-General witli 
any Prince or Chief under the Suzerainty of liis Majesty or relating 
to the affairs of any Prince or Chief or to the administration of any 
Indian teriitory. Pundit Malaviya could therefore not move the 
adjournment, but the President was prepared to hear Pundit Malaviya. 

Pundit Malaviya : — Sir, 1 am not discussing a question relating to 
the administration of ihe affairs of an Indian territory. I submit that 
the death of so many of His Majesty's Indian subjects is a matter to 
be considered by this House and the Government of India. 1 wish to 
confine my proposition specifically to the incidents at Jaito. If 1 refer 
to any prior incident it is only to explain connected incident. 1 do 
not go into the question of the deposition of the Maharaja of Nabha 
on its merits or to say anything regarding the administration which 
has been substituted in the Nabha State, but I hox^c any member of 
this Assembly is entitled to raise a discussion on this extraordinary 
aftdir relating to the death of several of His Majesty's Indian subjects. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey on a point of order again said that the rule 
makes no difference between ordinary administration or any incident ot 
an extraordinary nature arising in the course of the administration of 
an Indian State. 

Pundit Malaviya : — May I ask the Hon'ble the Home Member if Mr. 
William Johnston is an o£cer of the Government of India and secondly 
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if he came to Delhi two days before ihc occurrence took place at Jaito in 
order to take instructions from the Government of India. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey : — Mr. William Johnston is an Officer of the 
Government of India and is now acting as the Administrator of the 
Nabha territory. He has from time to time taken instructions from the 
Government ol India. 

Pandit Malaviya : — Did he come two days before the occurrence 
took place ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey : — He was in Delhi some clays before. 

President : — The Hon'blc Pundit has not satified me that he is 
within the rights in asking for permission. 

J*undit Malaviya : — 1 want you to consider whether the rule is meant 
1o cover an extraordinary ca.se like the occurrence on the 21 st at Jaito, 
J submit that the rule does not debar consideration of such a serious 
situation where the Piincc has gone out of his State under an arrange- 
ment with the Government of India and where the Government of India 
have appointed an administrator of their own who is acting under the 
instructions of the Government ot India through the Home Member of 
the Viceroy. Moreover the incident involved the deaths of His Majesty's 
Indian subjects who reside not in an Indian State but in the British 
Territory ol the Punjab. 

Mr. Kangachariar ■ — 1 want to know whether it could be the 
intention ol tlH? rule liiat such a serious question could not be discussed, 
rhe circumstances dn not refer to ordinary administration. I ask in 
view of the seriousness of the situation whether the rule should not 
at once be modihed. 

President I would ask the Hon'ble Mr, Kangachariar (Deputy 
1 'res. (lent) what he would have done if he had been in the Chair. The 
rules are both wide and explicit and this is not a subject which can 
l>e discussed on the floor of this House. 

Members Walk Out 

Thereupon Pundit Malaviya collected the papers before him and withdrew 
from the chamber followed by Swarajists & Independents. 

Sikh Grievances 

lEBKUARY 20 TH witnessed another succession of defeats lor the 
Goveiumcnt when the conditions oi the Sikhs in the Punjab was raised 
tn debate. The Swarajists attended in full strength to lend their sup- 
poit to the bikh giievances and the debate was veiy lively. 

Sarcliir GULAI3 SINGH moved that a Committee consisting of two- 
Ibiids ncu-ciricial elected membeis of both the Houses of the Indian 
J.igislature, and cnc>third officials be appointed to enquire into the 
grievances oi the Sikh community, and to report on the Akali move- 
ment. He traced the history of Sikhism and the origin of the present 
trouble.s. He said that to the Sikhs tbeir Gurdwaras were more precious 
than even Swaraj, and the extreme religious fervor of the community 
could be imagined by the fact that under Moghul rule, a Muslim General 
went to the bikhs with the Koran in one hand and the sword in the 
other, and the Sikhs chose to be killed rather than be converts. The 
Sikh religion was based on democratic principles. It was only under 
British rule that irresponsible Executive Officers oi the Government 
began to encroach upon Sikh rights, and the cases instituted in Law 
Courts brought no justice against mismanagement by Mabants. It was 
only a foreign Government, run by irresponsible Executive Officers 
which tolerated the continuance of such mismanagement, and the 
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desecration of the Gurdwaras by the mis-decds of Mahants. There was 
the Nankana tragedy, followed by the Gnru-ka*bagh affair, where the 
Sikhs had remained non-violent. The Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee 
and the Akali Dal had been organised with absolutely no political 
motive, but solely for the purpose of reforming Sikh shrines, and 
ensuring the performance of proper rights and ceremonies. But the 
Sikhs, who had fought the battles of the Empire, were rewarded by 
rcf>ression. 1,300 of them were wounded and 5,700 were imprisoned in 
connection with the Guru-ka-bagh affair alone. The Sikhs had, however, 
preserved perfect non-violence under the grav'est provocation. It was 
therefore an utter lie to say that they went armed to Jaito and that 
they fired. The Sikhs who had remained non-violent under much 
graver provocation, could not resort to v.olence at Jaito. So far as 
the Nabha affair was concerned, he asserted that the abdication of 
Ti.e Maharaja was not voluntary, that it was brought about by 
intimidation and intrigue with a view to give a blow to the Sikh 
Panth. The Gurdwara ('ommittee stoofl for religious freedom and could 
tolerate no interference with their right in respect of the Gurdwara at 
Jaito. The genuineness of the movement and its religious and non- 
political cliaracter could be judged by the .-upport it has obtained 
from the loyal, retired Military pensioners and the Sikli Sadhus. 

Id. Abul Kassim strongly objected to the nrference to Muslim 
(.fiieral but Mr. Gulab Singh refused to withdraw the statement. Mr. 

( alvert, the Punjab official, then rose and gave the vi(*\v-]ioint (d 
the I’lnijab Government. 

Dr. (iouK's Amendment. 

Dr. GOliR moved an amendment leaving the personnel and proporlicn 
of officials and non-officials in the hands ol thi' Governintmt. He said 
that Mr. Calvert had admitted that grievances did ( \fst and that llie 
Punjab Government had failed to find a solution. A case lor an 
outside and independent tribunal was thus clearly established, and tlie 
matter could better be considered in the placid and calm atmosphere 
oi the Central l.cigi.slature. 

Pandit MALAY l^"A said that the Guru-ka-Bagh trouble was due U> 
an official wlio crcfited the troid>le. He said that Mr. Calvert's state- 
ment was wrong and that the Gurdwara Committee had been recognised 
Iw the I’unjab Government as the representative ol a large section of Sikli 
rt'ligious opinion. TJic Gurdwara Committee had natural sympathy witli 
tlie IVIaharaja of Nabha who had been deposed, and the C'ommittei' 
asked for nothing more than the ])iiblication of the facts justifying 
such action. Idirther insult was offered when the Granthi was forcibly 
removed from the Jaito Gurdwara while he was performing the Akhand 
I*atli. The Gurdwara Committee took upon itself the duty of 
regulating the despatch of Jathas to hold the Akhand Path. The 
Committee had, under the inspiration ut Mr. Gandhi and teachings of 
ihcir Gu us, fully followed and enjoined non- violence. Recently, a Jatha 
of 500 started towards Jaito to perform the Akhand Path, which had 
been interrupted by force. A Government notification stated that only 
50 people could go to the Gurdwara, and they must leturn immediate-y 
after the Akhand Path. On teaming this decis on of the Government, 
Mr. Jodh Singh of the Gurdwara Committee wrote a letter to Sir 
John Maynard, the Homo Member, urging in the interests of avoiding any 
turther widening of the gulf between the Government and the Sikhs, 
not to interfere with the religious performances, and to impose no 
restriction on the number of those performing it and the time the 

19 (a) 
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ceremony to^k. Pandit Milaviya asked what ris;ht the Government had, 
and under what law it acted, in putting restrictions on religious freedom ? 
The result was that firing was resorted to. It had been alleged that 
women had been improperly handled, and that some dead and wounded 
were burnt and removed to an unknown destination. Pundit Malaviya 
asserted that the Government should have left the Jatha to enter Jaito. 
because it would have remained non-violent, and even if it had become 
violent after entry, the Government had force? at their command to 
meet viol-nce. But the scene enacted by firing against innocent and 
non-violent people was a second JALLIANWALA BAGH, and disgraceful 
for any civllisetl Government. He hoped that the House would sanction 
a ('ommittee to enquire into the whole problem of Sikh grievances and 
the brutal action of those at Jaito and of those who guided their policy. 

Sir MALCOLM HAILEY then opposed the motion on behalf of the 
r^overnment. He prefaced his speech by saying that whatever observations 
he would make should not be taken as in any way ppqudicing the 
course ol action he might have to adopt elsewhere (as Governor of the 
Panjib). rhe S khs liad shown great courage in the service of the Crown. 
There was no one who would not have sincere respect for the real 
devotion of the Sikhs to their religion, although he believed that in 
some ol their manifestations of their religion they had sometimes gone 
beyond the |>rinciples of good citizenship Proceeding, the Home 
Member reminded Llie House of the several phases ol the movement 
which Jed to the }«re 9 ent situation in the Panjab. The movement was 
only of recirnt oiigin. Most of the shrines were in the possession of 
Mahants, l.nit there arose a reforming party among the Sikhs which claimed 
to oust the Mahants who had been for a great number of years in occupation 
of the shrines, and whose rights were actually good in law. The reformers 
.showed irritation at the delay in the settlement of the number of cases 
ihen pending, aud they even claimed that the procedure provided by 
law was- restrictive. As icgards tne Golden Temple, it was first managed 
by a (Committee, the head of which was nominated by the Government. 
I'br many years the Commitlee did good work, but after some time, under 
the inlluence of the Kelorm movement, the Sikhs wanted to have 
greatei control over the temple. Government were perfectly prepared to 
withdraw from the Management. As a result of the negotiation, a 
Committee ol thirty persons was nominated. Even this did not satisfy 
the Sikhs who claimed 175 members on the Management Committee. 
'Then came the Keys affair. The Government, not sure of the exact legal 
position, therefore, brought a friendly suit in order that the Law Court 
might decide the proper possession of the keys and the responsibility of 
the management. That was all , nothing more. 

The next phase of the Sikh movement was in respect of the 
Gurirka-Bigh, where the Maliant wanted the protection of the belongings 
to the temple. There was no judicial proof that the action of the 
Mahant was duo to the act of the Government officials Sir Malcolm 
Hailey deplored the beatings, but, he said, they were courted by certain 
people wlio ought to have gone to the Civil Courts for claiming possess- 
ion of the lands. 

Then the movement turned in respect of the abdication of the 
Maharaja of Nabha. This abdication was the result of a judicial 
enquiry in a dispute between Nabha and Patiala. It was in this 
connection that bodies of men organised by the Sikhs went to Jaito, 
ostensibly for religious purposes. At the same time, the Prabandhak 
Committee had announc:;d that it was their intention to work for the 
restoration of the Maharaja of Nabha. But as the Nabha State bad 
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cDine under the British aim inis tration, it wxs ths duty of the G )vern- 
ment, in the circumstances, to prevent any political demonstrations either 
lor the restoration of the Maharaja or against it. The Government in 
no way prevented the holding of religious meetings, but only sou.<;ht to 
prevent political demonstrations. That was why they allowed bodies 01 
fifty persons to finish their religious observances and leave the territory 
after the ceremony. For the purpose of a religious ceremony, nine 
persons were enough, and yet the Government allowed so many as 
fifty. No other order was possible. "1 wish to make it clear that 
these were definitely the orders of the Government of India. We did 
not leave the matter to the discretion of the Administrator. We toll 
him that he must, if possible, avmid the use of force. Wc had sue- 
cessfully avoided this all these four months. We made it quite clear 
ij the Administrator that if the attempts were made on the 21st to 
J reak the cordon, to rush through the Police or the troops, then he 
must use such minimum force as is necessary. That was bs^ire the 
jatha was to arrive at Jaito on the 21st, but the occurrence has 
now taken place, and they will form the subject of judicial proceedings. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey deprecated the appointment of any Committee 
of Enquiry by the House. Nevertheless, the Government of India 
would consider in consultation with the Punjab Government whether 
it was not possible to find some better machinery within their powers 
tor enabling the Sikhs to state definitely their claims and their 
grievances, and, if possible, to find a solution in co-operation with the 
Government. Concluding, the Home Member said : “Let me add that 
there is nobody in the (Government who is an enemy of the aspira- 
lions of the Sikhs. There is no one who does not wish the old feel- 
ing of confidence and trust between the Government and the Sikhs to 
continue." 


Amended Resolution Passed. 

Sir Gordon Fraser favoured Dr. (Gour’s amendment. Mr. 1 ). C. }‘ttl 
warned Govt, of the effect of the Sikh unrest. Mr. Pilch(?r gave the 
die-hard Anglo-Indian view-point. After Sir Milcolm Hailey and an- 
other had spoken, the resolution, as amended by Dr. Gour, was 
])a 9 sed without a division. 

Release of Sadar Kharak Singh. 

After lunch, Sardar KAKTAR SINGH moved for the release of Sardar 
Kharak Singh, cx-President of the Gurdwara Committee. He said 

that Sardar Kharak Singh was a noble old person. One of his offences 
was the manufacture 0. Kirpans lor Sikhs, which was quite a lawful act. 

Pandit Malaviya said that Sardar Kharak Singh was the Presidimt 
of the Punjab Congress Committee and President of the Gurdwara 
Committee, and such a person was convicted on the most flimsy 

grounds that he declared in a speech that the British should serve as 
‘Hardas’ (meaning slaves) of Indians. He said that the word used 
must have been ‘bandas’ (meaning servants of the public). JCven if the 
word ‘Barda’ had been used, could it be a serious offence to say that 

under Swaraj the British should be servants and not masters ? Ho 

said that for this flimsy offence, Sardar Kharak Sin.>h got three years. 

He regretted that the case was not defended. He did not agree with 

the Non-Co-operators in not defending cases although he realised that 
the Non-Co-operators’ decision was not surprising, after the perversion 
and net failure of justice in the cases which had been defended. He 

iurtber pointed out that the limit of injustice was reached when 
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Sardar Lliarak Singh and others have been given further nine 
months' imprisonment for refusal to give up wearing of the black turban. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, taking Pandit Malaviya’s facts, observed that 
whatever the words used by Sardar Kharak Singh be, whether it: was 
Banda or liatda, the audience to whom it was addressed could not 
have understcod it as meaning public servant, and that made all the 
chfferiiice. Jlu; Home Membe r said that he would ask tor a report from 
the Punjab Gom rnment on the subject. He could give no guarantee, 
hut lie would consult the Local Government whether they considered 
tici^irahle the remission of the remaining sentence. 

Ihe resolution of Mr, Kartar Singh was passed by a majority. 

Kelease of Hasrat Mohani. 

Mr. SADMj MI’SSAJN then moved for the release of Mr. Hasrat 
Mol ai i by Bie rtinission of the sentence, lie said that Mr. Hasrat 

M(;hani is oiu < f tin* noble and trusted sons of India, and that his 
inly offence was that Iti* wanted freedom lor his country, he pointed 
c/iit that Mil'aiii had urged a change ol the creed of the Congress at a 
lime when the Muslim feeling was very much strained. He pleaded tor 
a jiolicy ul t oneihatioii. 

Ml Ahdui Ihiye .said tSat by imprisonment tlie (ioverninerit could 
i.ol Mr, Mohani, nor could they prevent the spread i.-f the 

Ideal advccatci h\ liim. 

An Amendment. 

Mr. I »CMa jswaini ly(ngar .said that there were wide differences 
je^aiding tl * knd ol Swarai India should have, and if Mr. Mohani 
<!(fii <d it 1 " (In ( cl giesH and as President ot thi Muslim T^eague 
;.s jiodtieal n fi( | < mUriCc, this should not be construed as an (.Hence. 

Me nuvd! an : mendmeni uiging unconditional release, rather than 

remission ol the sentence. 

Paiuiu Malavija a'so sb] poiti d the mtdion. He did m»t agree with 

till- Maiilaiia s need, hid he held Inin as a tiue and honest person win.* 

was inc.ii-a It’i el hiihing a wardi r, lor which alleged ( lli nee he was 
new mideigou'g im j>risonin<mt. 

M.\l((d.M li.'MLLV pointed out that .Mr Ilasrai M(.)hani had 

iiigtd ilu* I slid lisi.mtnt t_f a parallel (iuvernmint and guerilla warfan* 
"lo kill il r enemy whirever you find him Moreover. Mr. Mohani had 
defended the M(i])lns' acts, and had condemned Ihe Hindus as aiding 
the I'rilish in (lu- war against Mo]'las. Mr. Mohani had fmlv defend- 

ed him: ell helure the courti and tlu* Jiidge.s described his speech as 
gross sedilicii. Ih said that bill lor bis hre-aking goal discipline ai'd 
hiihing the warder, Mr. Moh.iui would have been Irce lo-da}'. He 
s> in pathisi (1 with and even respected those w’ho went to goal, becausi* 
tiuy wanteil io uphold a course dictated by their conscience, and then 
abide by goa' rules. But he warned that those wiio went to goal 
or broke discijiline did great harm to the country by spreading 
tlu spirit of indiscipline and corruption, which, if allowed un- 

chcckeil, might result in break-dow'n of the goal administration. 
He pointed out that the Government had done a great deal during the 
past two years to improve the posi ion of political prisoners, and 
warned the House against voting for the release of one who was reman- 
ing in goal nut for a political offence but for breaking gaol rules. 

The amended motion of Mr. Doraiswamy Iyengar for unconditional 
leUwse was put to vote and carried despite Govt, opposition. 



THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA’S 

Budget for 1924-25 

Speech of the Finance Member 

DKIUJ--S9TH FEBRUARY 19U 

In inticducing the Budget for 1924>23, the Hon. Six Basil Blackett, 
the Finance Member, said : — 

Sir, 

If precedent had hecn followed, I slould rot now be op.:n ng my 
Budget. It has been ilic practice in past years for the financial 
statement to be made on the moiring of the ist of March, and to be 
followed imincKliately by a motion for leave to introduce the I'inance 
Bill. This 5^ear, 1 propose to introduce the Finance Bill on the Jst 

of March as usual: but I make my financial statement to-night out 
of regard for the convenience of almost every one concerned, cxce]il 
perhaps the Finance Member. The commercial coiuinimity will be glad 
of the opportunity to study the budget announcements overnight 
instead of in the middle of a busy daj^ ; aud 1 am also glad t< 
aflord some slight relief to the devoted band of officials who, on past 
occasions, have l)een kept at work all night in order to bring a new 
linaflcial statement safely into the world in the morning. I am told 

that a record is being created in the presentation of ti e Cloveinment 
of India’s Budget on the 29ih B'elnuaiy. B>ut the cIhmco of I'ebruaiy 
29th has 110 Mgiiificance exce})t that it happiens this 5 ear lo be the da> 
licfore the 1st of March. 'J'he suspicion that lo day was chosen in 
order to enable us to impose taxes, which are annual taxes, unlii 
the 29th I’ebruary 1928 is, I hasten to assure tlie Mouse, unfounded. 

2. 1 had occasion a year ago to lament that 1 could not give 

exact figures fe r 1022-23 and had to be content with what 1 ilescril ed 
as nothing more llian a second guess, on the basis of nine or ten 
month’s figures of what the actual out-tuiii would be of the B.udgel 
lor the year then about to close- 1 bad even betler reason than 1 
knew ior this complaint. Tlie figures which 1 then gave lor 1922-23 
showed revenue at a tota' of 12 1 crores and expeiidil urc at a total cl 

138! crores, leaving a. (.eficit of 17.I crores. The actual figures show that I 

over-staleil the deficit by no less than 2;{ croies. Kevenue amounted 
to 121 /j I crores and expenditure to i36'.i3 crores, leaving a deficit of 
15*02 crores. The impioveinent was nicniily under the head of Military 
lilxpendituic, where, in addition to other minor improvements, a sum of 
/ 800 000 provided as tiie iiiilian share of the cost of disbanding surplus 
troops was not, in tlie md, utilised. In view of this important 
fliflerence between the revised lUidget figure, to which some prominence 
is given in the annual Budget Statement and the actv- il out-turn, whicli 
leceives practically no publicity, there will be bound uj) ami circulated 
with the Budget speech a comparative table showing the actual out-tun. 
for each of the last ten years, which will, 1 think, be convenient 
to those who desire to study our finances. 

3. My inability to present anything more than a second guess is 
even more vexing tins year than it was a year ago. Last year, un- 
happily the only question was how large the actual deficit would be 

20 
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tliis year it may well be that the progress of revenue and expenditure 
in the last two months of the year make all the difference between a 
surplus and a deficit on ordinary revenue, in every year but two of 
tile last ten years the final out-turn of the year has proved more 
favourable than the r(?vised budget estimates have indicate<l. 

/j. The Budget estimates as finally settled a year ago provided 
for a surplus of 8i lakhs. The estimated revenue amounted to 134*00 
crores and the estimated expenditure to 131*09 crores. I warned the 
House more than once that neither on the revenue nor on the exi>enditure 
side could the figures in the budget estimates be counted upon with 
gre.at assurance. The revenue figures were arrived at in a 
spirit nl soniti ojitirnism as to the prosj>erity of trade and commerce 
not altogether justified in the light of iCurojican conditions, while the 
cxjieiiditure figures assumed that we should succeed in introducing and 
giving lull cflvjct to retrenchments rccoiinnended by the liichcape <“ommitlee 
with much greater rapidity than a cautious r'iname Member could 
promise. 'Hie information availatile at the present date makes it clear 
that our revenue estimates were unduly sanguine. t>n the other hand, 

1 am glad to be able to inform the House that we have succeeded 
in reducing expenditure to a figure considerably below the budget 
estimate. The present indications are that the total revenue will 
amount to i.*9'52 crores as against an estimate of 134*90 crores and the 
total expenditure to i2<)0o crores as against an estimate oi 13409 
crores leaving a (*«ficit of ordinary revenue of 38 lakhs. 1 leave out 
of account a wind tall, of which 1 shad have more to say later. i 
mention it here only in order to bring out the happy fact that, while the 
margin between ordinary revenue and expenditure, on the basis of our 
revised Hiidget, is so narrow as to make it impossible, till final figures 
are available, to say for certain whether there is a surplus or a 
<leficit, we arc (even on the most unfavourable assurnplion) sure of a 
considerable realised surplus after taking extraordinary revenue into 
account. 


Review of the year 1923-24. 

REVENUE 

3, As in 192-^-23. so in 1923-24, we based our estimates on hopes 
not indeed of a boom in trade, but of a steady revival of which 
there seemed to be some s’gns early in the year. i hese hopes have 
once again not been lulfilled although it seems likely that there will be 
in 1923-24 a record surplus of exjiorts over inuxirts. During the first 
ten months of the financial year, the surplus in value of ex^wrls of 
merchandise amounts to 103 47 crores as against 62^ crores in the 
corresponding ^leriod last year and an adverse balance of 29*60 crores 
the year before. J he net imjiorts of bullion, although substantial, have 
not reach(;d the figures of 1922-23 with the result that there remains a 
net balance after allowing for bullion of 03*42 crores in favour of India 
as against 2- i crores a year ago and an adverse balance of 33 crores 
in the first ten months of 1921-22 

6 The volume of our export trade has continued to expand. 
The chief increase is under grain and pulse, where it amounts to 600,000 
tons in the first nine months of 1923-24. due almost entirely to a 
resumption of exports of wheat; but with scarcely any exception every 
class of goods shows some inenase. This is true of imports also, which 
show a serious decline in two« cases only. In one of these tlic House 
will be specially interested. The imports of coal into India fell by 
exactly a third or by 2,84,000 tons m the first nine months ol the 
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current year 'when compared iwilh Ibose of the corrcspording pericd 
of 1922-23. “Grey twist and yarn “ and “Grey piece-goods’* aho 
declined, hut the quantity of practically every other class of impoils 
has increased, while at the same time there has usually been a tniall 
fall in values. The year has been one of fairly steady, though at 

times difficult trade, but favourable to India in the balance. 

7. Prices of Indian preducts have on the whole remained uniaik- 

ably steady throughout the year, with the exception of raw coiton which, 
owing to the uncertainty and the eventual shortage of the American 
siiiply, has been subject to considerable fluctuaticn. Jn Nuvtmler 
1923 cotlon piices reached their highest level since 'Jhis has 

inevitably reacted upon the activities ol the cotton iiuliistiy. h'cod 
grains, on the other hand, have fallen steadily since Aj^riJ ar.d the 

wholesale prices of cereals in Calcutta in Dectnibcr last was only 5 per 

cent above the level at the end of July 1914. Sugar showed a tfiicJiiKy to 
advance, whilst tea has been obtaining record prices. 'Jlie prices of 
raw jute has been consistently below those prevailing at the similar 
periods in the jireceding year. 

The close ol 1923 was characterised by somewhat fiimer prices for 
raw materials in the chief markets of the world, and it is lair to sa> 
that there is a greater sense of security among i>rodiicers and merchants 
than at this time' last year. The period of huge letuins has, however, 
passed and seveial industries have sti‘1 to adjust thtiubelvts iurther 
to lower rates of profii. 

8. CPS'l < >MS— Tlie slow recovery of trade and the fall in prices of 

imported articles have resulted in our being once again disapjiointccl in our 
Custom receipts. 'Ihe actual figtires for Custcmis receipts up to the end of 
January point to a net revenue for the year of 40-42 crons as 

ctmpared with the Budget estimate of 45*10 crores- ‘Sugar’ provides 

1,15 lakhs less revenue than we had anticipated, aid it is cvidtiU that 
under thi-s luad insufficient allowance was made lor ibe icduccd 
tariff valuation. While the volume ol imports of other articles has in 
most cases not been unsatisfactory, the amount collected on account 

of our *au valorem' duties has decUiiccl, We anticipate a decrease 

of 73 lakhs under imports of ‘ piece goods,', 58 lakhs under 

‘metals, ' and 35 lakhs under 'cutlery and hardware,' wh*le owing 
to adverse conditions in the Bombay mill industry the ‘ excise duty ' 
of 'cotton inanutactures’ wi‘l fall short of the Budget by 38 lakhs. 

9. To* the extent of about 50 lakhs the failure of Customs 

revenue to fulfil our expectations is due to the decision of llie 

Bombay High Court that stores imported by Railway companies 

working State lines omc under vhe definition of Government stores 
and have to be passed free ol duty. An appeal has been preferred to 
the Privy Council against this judgment. If we are successful, we 
sball recover 30 lakhs lioin the Company-managed Railways which 
will get the Revenue si<ie ol the Budget of 1923-24. If, howevir, we 
are not successful, we shall not only lail to realise the 50 lakhs in ques- 
tion but we shall have to pay to the Kai.way Companies a further 
sum, estimated at about 2 crores, by way of refund of duly 
collected from them alter the definition ‘of Governments stores ” on 
which we had always hiiheilo acted was brought *iito question before 
the Courts. 

lu. RAILWAYS— The Budget estimate of gross receipts from Rail- 
ways was placed at 95-57 crores. During the cai Her part of the financial 
year the published figures of weekly earnings were unsatisfactory. They 
were considerably afifecied during the monsoon and again in December 
by breaches in imporunt lines due to Hood and storm. Since the 
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middle of December, however, there has been a striking improvement 
in gross receipts which enables us to place our estimate for the whole 
year at the figure of 94 92 crores »»hich is only i-J crore less than 
the l^udget estimate. On the other hand, we have elfoctcd a mateiial 
reduction in working expenses and. in addition, the outgoings under the 
head of Programme Revenue expf'iiditure have been less than we 
expected, and i may add, less than is really desirable in the interests 
of our Railway properties. The total saving in working expenses as 
compared with the Budget, amounts to 1*93 erodes. We thus anticipate 
an improvement of 5S lakhs in our net receipts 

IN rKKi:sr. currency Icrc.—Umler the heads of “ Interest*', 
“('ur»ency " and ’* Muscellaneous " there is improvement of 1,42 lakhs, 
largely due to the higher prices for short nioiny in London and to the 
fact that Javourable oppoitunities lor r<iiiit»aiice have enabled us to 
build up large reserves in sterling winch will be veiy useful to us 
during the coming year. 

Ji. UPllM.J'USTS & TlCLKGRAriJS -Opium receipts exceed the 
estimate by 38 lakhs, but there a decline of 22 lakhs in the 
net gain to Central revf'nues from ihe Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

iz. SALT — Honourable Members will not suspect me of forgetting 
salt. 'I'lie Budget provided lor a tolal salt revenue of ir,* crores, includ 
mg the additional 4-5 crore? expected from ihe doubling of the duty, 
('ircumstances wuich are not unfamiliar have had the (dfict of .«‘criously 
interlering with tlic normal progress of salt revenue during the 
year. To begin with, there were very largo issues of salt during 
January and I rb uary 1023 in anticipation of the enhancement of 
th(j duty, rhe hope of profiting by a reduction in duty in 192.1 - 23 
has now led tr<idcrs, especially in Northern India, to leduce their 
stocks as far as possible. An examination of pa-^t statistics shows 
that the issues against consumpt on in a noiinal year would amount 
at the pres nt time to approximately 403 lakhs of inaunds. The 
actual issues for 1923-24 are expected lo amount to about 380 
lakhs of maunds. The over* ssue during January and J'ebruary 
1923 may be put at appioxiniately 30 lakhs of inaunds. so that 
something like 80 lakhs oi inaunds rcpreseiiis the amount of 
salt winch would have been issued but for the anticipation of 
a K'duction of duty in the present Budget. 1 may add that I 
have bei'n unabh' to find any evidence that the rest noted issues have 
been accompanied by any 1 eduction in actual cuii^umptioii. In the 
result, we now anticipate that our total revenue Ironi salt lu 1923-24 
will amount to 82 croies, wine 1 is 3 croies less than ilii: esiimate. 

EXPENDITURE 

13. OPIUM— The only important excess of exp-nditine over the 
estimati' occurs under the heat “Opium’'. It wilt be reroembeied that 
a supplementary grant of 77 lakhs was voted during the July session 
to enable us to meet an excess of payments to ciiltivaiuis in the 
United Provinces and in ttic Ceniral Inuia States due to an iuciease 
in the out-turn of the Jast crop It is now e.xpected (Jjat llic excess 
will actually amount to 70 lakhs. 

14. DISCOUNT ON TREASURY BILLS, INTEREST 0 .\ RUPEE: 

LOANS, ETC. — There has bet n a .substantial sav.ng on the Budget pro 
vision for discount on Tre.isury Bills wh.cb reflects the great impiovement 
in our ways and means |X)sition. On the 31st March 1922, 1 reasury 

Bills outstanding with the public reached the formidable total ot 34 
crores. This figure bad been reduced to 22 crores on the 31st Maicn 
1923. On the 31st March 1924 it will be approximately 2 ciores. it 
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is not necessary for me to emphasise the great gain to our finaiicia.) 
security which these h.'ures disclose. With a larg ; amouot of debt 
maturing l«om day to day, all within a few months, we were in a 
serious position if any unhappy emergency had arisen. The Finance 
Department's constant anxiety was to know how to find the money if 
Treasury Fills had to be repaid, and they were ofien ac the nie cy of 
the market if the b.lls had to be renewed Th ; market also appre- 
ciates its release irom constant demands by the Government for short 
money. Indeed, such is the perversity of human nature that the 
c implaint now tends to be that there are not enough Treasury Hills 
to go lound. The favourable rate at which the current year’s rupee 
loan was issued has also resulted in a saving on Budget provision lor 
cliarges connected with new loans. There has been a small exces in 
the provision for new sterling loam owing to our liaving raised i»s 
nii’lion ]3ounds in London instead of the m llion pounds tentatively 
entered in the Budget statem mt On the whole, we ex, ect a saving 
of /I lakln in tlie gro^s interest charg(‘i on our d(d)t. 

15. SINKING I'FNDS - Under the heads of sinking fund , there 
is a net saving of 8 j lakhs, as we have found it unn('Cessary, owing 
to the improved state ol the (loverninent secuiities market, to use 
any portion of the additional provision of 80 lakhs which has been 
made during the Iasi, few years for supporting the two long-term 5 per 
cent rupee loans. 

16. MILITARY J:XPENDITURE -The Budget estimates of Military 
expendi ure or 19 >3-21 amounted to 05*05 cro res gross and, 62 crores net. 
As has already been announce I to the House, full effect has now been 
given to the reductions in British troops proposed by ttie Retrenchment 
C'ommitte^ except in the case of one cavalry regiment and, tiiougu the 
full resulting economies will not accrue until 1921*25, Mis Excellency the 
C'ommand(‘r-ia-Chiel has found it possib'e by means of various econo- 
mies to reduce the established charges of the Military services for 
1923-24 to bo.i crores a^ against the figure of 01*94 crores included in 
the original estimate. A non-recurrciit credit of 2], crores from con- 
sumption or disposal of surplus stores was provided tor in accordance 
wi.h the recommendations of the Kotrcuchmorit Committee, i'he accual 
credit will amount to approximately 3 crores. On the other h»nd, 
the latest estimate of special expenditure in Waziristan is about 2 
crores as against the figure of 1*09 crores included in the Buiige^. 
Gratuities, etc., for demibilised officers, for which 62 lakhs was pro- 
vided, will cost us Ciorcs. 

17. All these figur s include sterling expenditure converted into 

rupees at i6d., and on this basis th ^ revised Military estimate stands 
at 6 o‘ 20 crores net. From this total a sum of 4b lakhs has to be 

deducted representing th>^ saving under the head of Exchange, making 

the net figure 59*74 crores — a total saving ol 2,20 lakhs or, if ex- 

change be excluded, of 1.80 Irkhs. 

18. The non-rccurrent raving of 3 crores in respect of stores bas 

of course been a prom.nent factor in keeping down our Military ex- 
penditure in 1923-24. Our position has a!so been materially assisted 
by a non- recurrent receipt of 4I lakhs. During the war temporary 

lines were constructed for a number of Indian Battalions raised lor 
the British Government, and the cost of these lines was charged to 
the British Government. Since the termination of the war the lines 
have been gradually disposed of, but the British Government have 
only recently accepted our contention that the sale- proceeds belong to 
the Indian exchequer in consequence of the arrangement ai rived at 
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when the fudher contribution towards the expenses of the war was 
agreed to by India. 

19. I'XCHANGK — ^There has also been a saving of I crore under 
other heads ol ( ivjl Expenditure, but the largest saving on the ex- 
penditure side occuis under the head "Exchange." The rate c£ exchange 
has fxcfjil lor a E w days, stood above the figure of is. ^d. assumed 
Icr the pu1p(^es oi the Budget for 1023-24. It has stood above is. 5d. 
almost cciitinuoiisJy since November and the average rate for the 
tuiirnl financial 5 ear is fxpj-cied to woik out to approximately is. 
.;^d. Tie r(sultant saving in net expenditure outside India, iiiclud- 
ii!g Mililaiy (Xpeiiditure and expenditure on commercial services 
ilaTj;r;.liJe to ifvenue, amounts to 128 lakhs. In addition, there is 
a saving in txcliai.ge ol approximately 50 lakhs in respect of capita! 

4 \pcnditure. 

S I M M K A K \ 

2u. The above variations in rev«*nue and expenditure are sum- 
marised below : — 

(In lakhs of rupees.) 

( 4 BeittT — Worse) 

Customs revenue, hrs 

ball r< vcTiiie, less .. .. .. 3.05 

Cipium rtvetuie, mort* .. 38 

Net riceipts liorn Kailw^ays, more 38 

Net rvciifits frrm Fcsls and Tele- 
giphs. less lakhs of the deteri- 

oration IS IK riiinal, due to the 
debit to the l.)ep..irtment for the 
lirsi time < f the cost of pensions 
and to payment made lor the stock 
• ot pos agr and telegraph stamps 
which have now been taken over 
by the Department) 

Interest, Currency and Miscellaneous 


receipts, more .. .. i,.^2 

Mtlitaiy receipts, more .. 1,1; 

Loss by exchange on revenue realised 
tn I'.n gland as compared with is. 

4d. ale assumed for Budget .. .. 13 

Minor variations .. .. 17 

Total .. 3,72 

Net deterioration in revenue .. — 5,38 


Opium Expenditure, more 
Savdng under ex^renditure on stamps 
and superannuation allowances and 
pensions owing to transfers to the 
Posts and Te’egraphs Department 
(s e explanation above under Posts 

and Telegraphs receipts) .. 62 

Saving in interest chargeab'e to 
Posts and Telegraphs and in capi- 
tal outlay of the Department 

charged to revenue . . . . 40 

Saving in gross interest payments .. 74 
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Smaller interest recoveries from Pro- 
vincial Governments 
Saving in provision for sinking 
funds 

Saving in gross Military expenditure 
Saving in exchange on gross expen- 
diture in England as compared to is. 
4d. rate assumed for Budget 
!Minor variations (mainly savings in 
Civil expenditure) 


8o 

^>3 


54 


Total .. 5,14 


J5:> 


25 


95 


Net saving in expenditure .. +1>i9 

Net deterioration on Budget anticipations — 1.19 
Surplus in Budget .. 81 


Deficit now anticipated . . 58 

REALISED SURPLUS 

21. WINDFALL -So far I have been di^aling only with ordinary 

TeV(mue and expenditure. The* figures ait* so nearly equal that, althougii 
the y point to a small deficit, it would not be surprising to find that the 
final figures show, alter all. a small surplus 011 the ordinary Budget. 
We have, however, beem fortunau^ enough to come in for a valuable 
legacy. There are certain sura^ which have for some time bc(‘a lying 
in susp(*ase and which represemt the profits from the control ol 
fOemy ships and similar items. It has not hitherto be(m |}ossiL>ie to 
say how much, if any, of these sums could be entditei to Indian 
revi*nues. A great number of intricate problems had to be cleared 
up first and even to-day there is still some p:)ssil)ility of counter- 
claims being established against a portion of the amounts in question. 
But we are able to say with fair certainty that millions (i‘qui- 

valent at is. ^Jil. to 4 7 ^ crores) reprcstinling profits from the control 
of enemy ships belong to India. Out of this sum the Government 
of India propose to reserve 25 lakhs for the payment of JCx gratia 
grants to private individuals in consideration of losses siifiered tlirougti 
enemy action. If the whole of the remainder of this windfall wen; 
credited to the revenue of 1923-24, there would be a surplus (includ- 
ing both ordinary and extraordinary revenue) of over 4 crores alter 
allowing for the deficit af 38 lakhs provisionally (mtered on ordinary 
account. 

22. In the absence of any special arrangement this surplus 
would, in the ordinary course, go automatically to debt reluciion. 
and, in view of tuc deficits of previous years, it is c' early desirable; 
that as much of it as possible should be so applied. An item of 
extraordinary revenue of this sort ought not to be used for meeting 
ordinary recurrent expenditure or, indeed, any expenditure tioimally 
chargeable against ordinary revenue. We have, however, still to 
provide the means of meeting the special charge of 2 crores fur re- 
payment to the Railways ot customs duty on imported railway 
materials if th« case goes agamst us in the Privy Couocil. This 
t'Xpeaditure is, indeed, part of the expenditure proptirly chargeable to 
1923-24 it it eventually has to be incurred. i therefore propose to 
retain 2 crores out of the available surplus temporarily in suspense 
pending the decision of the Privy Council. The remainder ol the 
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jiurplus, cslimatrd at present at approximately 2,06 lakhs, will be 
applied automatically to the reduction or avoidance of new borrowings 
tor capital expenditure, 

GENERAL 

23. ] do oot propose to go again over the ground which I 

co vered a year ago in reviewing tht* position of India's finances 
at the close of 1922-2^. Broadly speaking, it may be said 

that both in the provinces and the Central Government the 
era ol unbalanced budgets has now been brought to an end. 

We have got rid of practically all our embarrassments in regard 
to floating debt and can lace the necessity of meeting shori-teini 
bends which mature in the next few years with confidence. Ihere 
is no Unger any fear of our being forced to und(.‘siiable ex- 
I'editnts, such as curiency inllation, in order to meet our out-goings. 
And if the lim«‘ has not yet come at which we can replace 

the present statutory, l)ut inoperative, ralio of 2s. gold to the 
Kupe<- by an efhetive ratio, this is dut not to our inability to 

maintain our currincy in a sound cendition but to a coniiiiuance of 

fconcniic ir)sfal>ility m other parts of the world, which makes imme- 

diate stabilisaficn unattractive. 

2-1. 'll'r iini>i<.v( nient in our position is happily reiheted in Iht 
inipiGV(d inaihet price oi all our rupee securities. On the 15th Feb- 

ruaiy lo^^, the 5 p< r cent, tax-free loan 194^“55 was quoted at 

lis. h<S-jo ; cn ih ' i^lh February 1924 it was quoted at Rs. e»S. 

lh( (juofatii 11 J( 1 the 5 pe) cent, loan 1929-47 has risen in the same 
peiiod Ircni F.'-. J j-io to Jes. 93-2. In 1923 we wen- abb- k r th. 
first tine siu<< to raise money by a long-teim issue, and the 

impKVecl ejiieialitiis wliieli 1 hav«' mentioned give us good le^ason to 

l oj e- tli.'it w< Tiiav do eveii better in 1924-25. Moie* important still 
tin* g<r<ia! nipi< V( iin nt n our position should enable* us, as 1 shall 
show- later Cl) when 1 ceme to the Ways and M»ans Budgit lor tin. 
ccnrng >eai, tt» ave id any new' borrowing in J.,ondoii. 

2[.. t’oSr OJ’l'lCF CASH CFKTlFICATES— One striking Jeature o' 
tlie \t;u is 1-hc iiicicabecl p pularity of (uir lost. C^fhce- Cash 

Certificates. Originally issueel jii 1*117 these ceriificateis, thanks to a 
streiiudijs ( airipaign ioi saving, were taken by the* small inve'stor to a lota! 
ol .•* eiores ne t during ihe period ending 31st Maich 1919. From that lime 
onwards, ye'ar b\ \ ea r le paj im iits conside-rably exct'ede*d new' purchases 
and on the* 31s' Alarch 1 923 ilie* total outstanding had been reduced to 
3 cioTe'S. '1 he-n* is iHiihing whii h will give* a greater stimulus to economic 
progri'^-s in liieiia than the i xi(*nsion </f the* saving habit. J he ye;ar 
ie)2^-24 has see-ii a v«*Ty hop{*lui development in this chnclion. From the 
ist April 192 ^ the ie*iins on which Lost Ollice Lash Ce- tihcates w e*ie* issued 
\ver,« iinprov.d, so that they now offer a net yield ol 0 per cent. 
coniv»ounfl inie-ie-'L to those who l.oid them tin maturiiy. At the 
same time as ihe issue of m w ce rtificates bt ^an, eiide avouis were* made 
in variou** ebre rtions to populari.se them, witn the re*bult that during the 
t(“n months ending ilu* 31st jauiiaiy J9-I a total of (■ crores and 4^ 
r»^or(*.s n<‘t (alter allewirig tor f e*paynu iii.‘ ) was invi*sti‘d in this way t-; 
the gH'at advamage botli id the* sma.i •llve^lor W’ho l'*nt us the mon(‘y 
and of iheCiovi. of India wlu' boriouid it, as well as ol itn Indian 
people* as a whole whei are riche'r individually by the amount of their 
Savings and collec tively by II e product. ve* capital assets in which 
th<\so savings have be'en invested. It may be* ueces^-ary to reconsider 
Ihe feims on wh cli cash cerlitnates aie* issui'd if, as seems probable, 
the Gnvernme*nt of India are able 10 place* rupe*!* loan*, in the open 
market on uims which show a coTiside»abie improvement on the yield 
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cf about 3} per cent, subject to tax at ivbich last yeat’s loans were 
issued. But it is my eaincst hope, aid 1 tiust that all mombeis of 
tbc Legislature will use tbeir irfluenre in the same direction, that the 
habit of investing in Post Office Cash Ccitifieates will go on spreading 
throughout Irdia and that both tbc number of small investors who 
take to the habit and li e afgrtgate vciun.e of their puichasci will 
go cn increasing, 

26. The holders of all our securities in India have bencfiled b}' 
the general improvement in \he cutlcok for Goveinmcnt finances, and 
not the least these hcldtis ol our 3^ per cent, rupee debt wLo bought 
or subscribed lor that stork before the war at cr near j)ar. It will be 
remembered that the cjiustinn cl doing something to assist such 
holders was caieJully examiEcd a few years ago. But the conclusion 
tiached, and indeed it was the only possible conclusion, was that the 
sound and suk* way cf alleviating their position is to restort' the* 
general stability ol our finances. The rise in the quotation ol the 3^ 
per cent, rupee paper licm its lowest pcini of Ks. 32 to a maximum 
hgute of ]<s. 66-2 during 1923. and the luither rise which occurred 
early this month, wlnn seasonal influences might have bicn expected 
10 deptess the price, is an earnest of what wt may hope will prov.- 
H peinianent recovery. 

DEBT. 

27. 1 new come to cur debt josition. The figures which 1 am 
about to give are in a new form which is, 1 think, more com- 
prthtnsive and accuiate than the foim hitherto adopted. 7 In* totai 
debt t)t the Government ol India on the 31st March 1924 will bt 
constituted as follows ; — 


(Us. Lakhs) 

ill India — 

Loans .. .. 3,58,79 

'treasury Bills in the bands of the 

public .. .. .. 2,13 


Total in India 
In England (at Ks. 15)— 
Loans 

War contribution 


3,00,92 


3^64,22 

28,90 


Total in ICngland 
Unfunded - 

Post Office Savings Banks 
Cash Cortifi cates 
l*rovident Funds, etc. .. 


3.93. 


24,87 

«.5i 

39.97 


Total unfunded 


73.35 


S.27,39 

Add — 

The Capital value of the liabilities under- 
going redemption by way of Terminable 
Kail way Annuiiie'*, amounting, on 31 t 
March 1924, to 60,095 ,4 85, 01 at Ks. 15 90,14 

Total debt . . 9 . 17*53 


21 
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1 have exc’uied Treasury Bills, amauaiitig to 49*65 crores, held in 
the Paper Curreocy Reserve, as these ropreseat a liability not entirely 
comparable to ordinary public debt. If, however, they are included, 
the gross total of the debt amounts to 9,67*18 crores. I he corres- 
ponding total on the 31st March 1923 was 9,29*33 crores including a 
similar total of 49*^5 crores of rreisnry Bills in the Currency Reserve 
and 8,79*90 crores excluding these Treasury Bills. 

28. Of the total on the 31st March 19^14, ii'SS crores are due 
to the discount at which some of the loans were issued. This liabi- 
lity is treated as an interest charge uniter our system of b:)ok-kc(*ping 
and is being (Xtinguislied by annual appropriations from revenue 
widiin the period of each loan. It should therefore bcj excluded from 
our total debt figure, which is thus reduced to y,05*()5 crores. Of 
this 3, 78 '39 crores arc classed as produc»ive debt and 2,2 8*4 5 crores 
as unproductive debt. The balance* of 98*81 crores represeiils loans to 
Provincial Governments These figures compare with 5.53*07 crores of 
produciive debt and 2,2911 crores of unproduct ve dt‘bL a year ago 
and 87*49 crores of loans to Provincial Governments. The rupee debt, 
whicli stood at 4,23-98 crores on the 31st March 1923, amounts to 
1, 34* 2/ crori s on tlie 31st M irch 1924, while the sterling debt has 
risen from 304 million pounds on the 31st March 1923 to 322! million 
pounds on the 31st March 1924. 

29. JU<OP()S\LS FOR OEBr REDEMPTION. Th s brings me to 
the gc'iK'ral quenlion ol tlie provision made aunual'y in our expen- 
diture or sinking funds. So long as W(* have a considerable aunual 
programme of new productive capital expenditure, any provision lor 
linking funds operates, not to reduce the n(;t total of our debt, but 
to reduci* the amount of it which is unproductive., and the amount 
V)rovid<‘cl becomes in effect a contribution out of revenue towaids 
productive capital expenditure. Instead, therefon!, of speaking of such 
a jirovi^ion by the convenient hui tnFh'ading lith^ of a sii king fund, 
it is preferable to describe it as a contribution out of revenue lor 
reduction or avoidance of debt. 

30. The amount provuled for leduction or avoidanci; of debt in 
the Estimates lor 1923-21 w.is follows: — 


In India — 


(In lakhs of Rupees.) 


li per cent. Depreciation Fi.nd against — 

5 per cent. Indian War Loan, 1929-47 .. 4I 

per cent, rax-fiee Loan, 1945-5 > .. 33 

Lump sum addition to the above made in and 

since 1921-22 .. .. .. 80 


In England - 

War contribution — annual instalment in repay- 
ment of p incipal 

Railway Annuities (capital portion) and sink- 
ing lunds 


£ 

.,42,900 

L54L300 


Total in England .. 1,987,200 

Which at 15=- 


1.54 


2,98 


Total provision . . 4 92 

As I have already explained, the special optional addition of 80 
lakhs, made in and since 1921-22 to the dcpreciatiou fund for the two 
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5 per ceDt. Rupee loans was not required during 1923-24. Ibcrc was 
a saving in exchange on the sterling items of 9 lakhs, so that 
the total actual expenditure for reduction or avoidance of debt during 
the year will have been Ks. 3,63 lakhs. 

The corresponding figures for 1924-25 on the same basis would be 
Rs. 4,65 lakhs inc'uoing the special 80 lakhs and Ks. 3,85 lakhs ex- 
deluding those 80 lakhs. An addition of 14 lakhs has to bo made to 
the Depreciation fund for the 5 per cent, tax-free loan i9t5-55 as the 
result of the further issue 01 that loan last summer. Ibe balance of 
the difference between the figuies fer the two years is explained by 
exchange vaiiations and by an automatic ircrease in th(* capital 
portion of ceitain annuities. 

31. It will be umembered that a year ago there was some 
discussion in connection with the Budget of the propriety of charging 
to capital that portion of the Railway annuities, provided in the 
Railway grant, which npicsents repayment of capital. In acroidance 
with a promise which 1 made last year, we have now leconsidered 
this paiiicular chaig(' in connection with the gciiiral subject of debt. 
We Lave come to the conclusion that this cliarge should henceforth 
be exciuclid from the Railway budget, but treated along with our 
other piovis.on in the general budget for the reduction or aveiidanct 
i»l debt. By so 1 relating it, we aie abie^ to get a clear picture- 01 
what exactly is cur total piov sion out of rcveuue against our total 
debt and to consider whether it is sufficient. In order to do this we- 
must first ask what is the basis on which our pre.-seiit total provision 
rests and what ought to be the basis. Why, in tact, did we provide; 
4,52 lakhs in 1923*24 and was that an adequate total ? 

32. It appears on examination tl at the pre'Se;nt provisioi is 
largely the ie;suit ot accident. We happen to have entered into 
certain contracts with third parties, such as the contracts with railway 
companies to buy up their property by means of terminable 
annuities, and the; contract with subscribers to our 3 per cent, 
war loans to provide a depieciation fund. These contractual obliga- 
tions account fer 3,72 lakhs in the Budget l-Istimaies for n>23-2^. 
The only optional payment was the extra 80 lakhs for adelitionaL 
depreciation lunds lor the- 5 pe-r ce.-nt Joans. It is obvious that a 
total made u^) in this way dee-s not represe-nt a considered plan, and 
that tlie aggregate; ol individual items dees not nece-ssaiily conform to 
any criteiion of what our lotal pre^vision should be. Let rne give au 
example, ol what 1 mean. Let us suppose*, that we come to the con- 
cluciuD ihat 3’99 crorcs, which with exchange at is. 4CI. is the aggre- 
gate ol the obligator^ items in 1924-25, represents almost e:xactly 
what ought to be provided. Suppose; lurthe;r that m ehe couise of 
the next lew years the money requiri;U for ne-w productive cajiiiaJ e-x- 
pendituie and the money needed to nie-et the large total of maturing 
bonds were raised mainly or entirely by the issue- of one or other of 
the 5 five per cenc loans to winch a contractual deprcciatjcn fund 
attaches. A large addition would then have' to be made to our pro- 
vision lor depreciation lunds. It is, of course, piopei that ilu- provi- 
sion lor reduction or avoidauce* of debt should grow with the growth 
of our total debt. But is there any reason why it sliou.u grejw by exact y 
the amount of the depieciation funds? And, in so far as ehc nl-.w bor- 
rowing merely represents the re-piaceme-nt of maturing boi.ds. is there 
any reason fur an increase at all ? 

33. We are clearly iu need ol some cnteiion and we shc/uld aim 
at a regular piogramnie based on stable and we;l -considered principles, 
not subject lu haphazaid changes. Tne best way ol ariiving at such 
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a programme* is, 1 think, to take the gross total of our debt, ex- 
amin(.‘ tht* capital assets which we bold agaiusc that debt, and fix ap- 
proximate periods within which it is d(*sirablc; to amortise each cate- 
gory of debt. The gross total of our debt on the 31 si Mai eh 19^^, 
according to the figures already givm, 1- ap] rc x niaiely 9.»7’33 crores. 

1 exclude as Indore tHe .|9-0) ciores ol 'lr(*asuiy Bills in liie Paper 
('urrency Pcserve, for ledempUon of whicJi statutory arrargcineni*. 
hive already in fact been made in our Paper Currency Act. Of this 
total of 0,17 53 croies, oS*8i crores pres<‘«its debt incurred on beha I 
nf the Piuvirictal ( iovcrnnients. These tioviinineiits themi*eives j^rovidc 
f ir tile repiyinent to us of what they have borrowed, and proposals 
nre iind. r consideration for purting t.he‘'e anangenien ts on a 11 ore 
u gular fooling and tor the establisi nieiit ui a J’rovincial Loans hiiiid. 

I dr tile purposes of tlie C'entral (i»>v, ii»rneiit's piovi>iun lor oebt le- 
rlucdon, we may, lh<‘refore. exclude tins hu/n oi 9^ 81 cioies as also 
the Sinn of 11 .•'it cioies represtmiing discmint tm past Joans, leaving 
a net total of 06*84 crores, of wiiicli 5,7^''3'> cre us p.c^iJuci ve 

and the balance of j 28*4*) crores is improdnciivt^ debt. 

3t. Il seems desirable, however, to aiial\M‘ oin unproductive debt 
a Ulile iurdur. Approximately 98 croies ol \t npusent the accumu- 
lated delicit-1 ol the live years i tiding 31st March 1923 Ihe bnilchng 
of JNi'W Deilii accounts lor 9*85 crores. VVt* art* thus felt with a 
figure of 1,2060 crores which iiiav be said to be our true war debt. 
It is reasonable to fix dilh^rent periods lor tin* rideiiiplion of diffeumt 
cla''Ses ot debt. For productive debt 8u years is not too long. Tor 
uopruductive d- bi generally a period ol more than 50 years is not 
easily defensible. Tor repaying the debt due to our deficits or fur 
such an onerous obligation as the building of New Delhi, shorter 
periodic, say 25 years foe the first and 15 years Ic.r the second, ought 
lo be taken, since in both case*, the next giiieratn n oi tax-payiis 
IS in danger ol being calUd upon to provide sums winch I'ught strict- 
ly to have been met out of annual iiveiiut*. War debt, on the other 
hand, however desirable it may be to meet war expenditure lo the 
utmost extent yios-sible out ol war uveiiue, is the inevitable outcome 
ol war conditions and pait ol tin- cost ol war, and may legitimately 
be passed on to the generations which beiiefu by the siifleriiigs and 
privations ot their predeces.sois. Pek c:ontka, the fact that borrowing 
may be neetled lor emcrgtncies sucli as war makes it most undesii- 
able Ivn a Government sucii as the Government ul iinba to borrow 
for non-productive purposes in lime of peaci*. ll should manage to 
provide in peaci- time lor thi* gradual amortization li all its debt. 
Mi^rrover, existeiictr ol a regular provision out ol revenue lor n due- 
lion or avoidance of debt will not only reduce the nert amount tl 
our new borrowings for productive piiipuses I ul will maleiiahy reduce 
their cost. 

35. It is not })OSsil)le in a Budget speech lo treat the whole 
subject exhaustively, and 1 do not put end tiiat the periods suggesied 
above are the only possible or reasoi.abie peiiuds to take. But lor 
the purposi- of my argument iluy will serve, well enough by way tf 
ilhistiation. If wi* take the periods named and apply ili rn to the 
different classes ot debt mentioned and assume further that any sums 
pruvided year by year wt'ie .set a.Mde to accumulate at 5 per cent, 
compound intt'rest, we obtain as our it'Sult a figure ol crores a- 

the amount which it woul j be necessary, on the ab .ve basis, to pro- 
vide annually, bi'ginning with the >ear 1924-23, to redeem tht* whole 
debt within the periods named. But it would not be coiiv(*nient or 
desirable to set this sum aside year by year to accumulate at com- 
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pound interest in the manner assumed in the calculation. It must bo 
expended in the year in which it is provided either on actual repay- 
ment of existing debt or for now capitil purposes in order to reduce 
the amount nt our new borrowing-j. By so using it, we reduce the 
amount we have to pjiy in interest in (lie future We could, indeed, 
obtain a rt'Suit ('quivaient to accumulation at compound interest if we 
tirst of all provided j‘66 crores in 1924-25, and then set aside in 1923- 
26, in addition, a sum eq iiva'ent to 5 per cent, interest on 3 
crcK's, and so on in fuiurc^ years. In that case the sums actually 
r(‘(]uirrd during the next live years would be : — 

(In crores of Rs.) 

1924-25. 1925-20. 11J20-27. 1927-2S. 192S-29. 

3 3-^4 4 04 4*24 4'45 

3(i. I tiis would, how(;vor, be rathe r a cumbrous arrangement and 
IS. view ol the* hypothetical nature of som*- e>f the data on which tliir 
calculation is ba‘^e‘d. lur example the assumption of a rate ot exactly 
pi't Cent for interest, it wejutel be better to achieve* the* results 
<iesired by som.* 111 ire* simple process. The same) amount of dedit 
woulel In re*d(H'mt* 1 tf a preivision of 4*01 crore*s were m ide in each 
ye*ar for the* tiesr live* ye-trs. We may there fore couclu le that a 
liiiure of 4 creires per annum would be an adt*i\uat.e*. provisiejn to 
include* in our Budget expeniiture for the ne*xt five ye‘ars lor di^aling 
with our (existing de‘bt. 

37. 1 do not me‘an that wt* ought to lay down finally as a law 

of our financial system that a provision of 4 cror(*s pe r annum shall 
be mule in each of the next five years. Jn any case, 1 must 
re*mind the* Hou^e that this figure* make.*s 110 provision for the furtlie.r 
elebt which will be incurrei during 192^25 and thre'abcr. The 
ciiteria which 1 have suggested evidently reijuiri* that an addiiim 
.should be made.- each year lor all new debt incurrod. On the* as- 
sumption, which 1 hope will prove- correct, liat such debt will (with 
the one exception of the expenditure* now iu*ating comple*tion on New 
l.)e'lhi) be entirely for productive purpose's, the annual addition uiiglit 
be a sum equal to one-eightieth of the* net aelditiein to our de*bt 
during the ye*ir. It is much to be desired tiiat in the ne'ar liiture 
We* should arrive at a definite programme — it might wti.li advantige bo 
a statutory jirogramme --for dealing with this subj -ct. f or thej 
present, howeve*r, 1 am content to deal with tiu* ye* ir 1142^- -*5 on'y, 
ie‘aving for lurttier consideration in the light ol the discussion wh cii 
will, 1 hop.*, be provoked by whit 1 have sail, the linal determnia- 
iiou of our future programme. 

3S. The House: W.1II not fail to observe that the figure ot 4 
ciori's is almost exactly the figure of our obligatory payments. This 
coincide*ace* is satisfactory as showing (hit ejur provision lor deifing 
with oiir debt hitherto has been a rea-joiidbie one*. It also provides 
a further justification for the omission ol tue* opLionai ueni of 80 
lakhs lor additional depreciation fund. In view ot ilie^ stre*ngt.li of 

the marke't lor Gove rnment sercurites, this i*xtra 80 lakhs is cleixrly 
not le'qiiiied for its specific purpose. 

SEPARATION OF RAILWAY FINANCES FROM GENERAL FINANCES 

39. RAILWAY BUDGET.— Be'fore coming to grips wiUi the 

figures of the geiiieral Budget for 1924-25, I must devote attemdon to 
one mure sp<.*cial .subject, the subje*ct of Railway Finance. 1 loiiennable 
Members have ail seen the lesolution on the subject ol the separation 
of the Railway Budget from the ordinary Budge-t which has bejen «in 

the table of the House for some days. I know ol no leiorm whic** 
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rflfcrs greater allraciicns and greater benefits to our finances and our 
Kailways alike than a definite separation, if t can be achieved. The 
cordiiion of afl.iirs hitherto prevailing has inevitably tended to an 
aiteinatiem between raids by the Railways on the taxpayer and laids 
ly the taxpayer on the Railways. If we can succeed in puttng an 
end to this slate of aliairs, we: shall have achii'Vcd a piece of 

genuine constructive work, for which the credit w»ll be, in 
iaigr nieas^urr, due 1o the* initiative of the legislature which has 

pressetl the* problem upon the Gove^rnment. It is proposed that time 
shall he set apait on Monday next for a lull discussion of the resolu- 
t:on cn this tubj(ct. 1 must not, theTe^fore, delay the Hou>e now by 
rivelliiig upon it. 1 want only to say that in my opinion the reform 
pre)pos(d will bring us valuable* dividends in our future budgets, and 

at the eanie time lead to great economies m the working oi our 

h ail V ays. 11 will ^ ive them a rt:al incentive to incrc'as'e their elh- 
c’enry and to prtjvide bett<‘r st^ivicc at itduccd cost to their custo- 

rneis, ihe- Indian public. 

,ie). In ibe figures fif the gt‘ne:ral Budget as prese:nted. the lelurn 

which we exjx ct to reCi ive from our investment, in the Railways is 
ine:Ui(le(l in accordance with the new settlement now propose*d. 'I'he 

taxpay r, it. sic el of j)aying the whole of the expenses and taking 

tin* wh(d( tl lit nice rrimg.s of the railways, will enter into a bargain 

with li t Kaivva^s to leceive from them (a) a sum sufhcie'iu to pay 

in lull the ’iitf p.'t rn tin capital he has invested m the commeicial 

lints, (b) an ntithl leiia! dividend of fivt‘-sixths ot one per ct'ni. on that 
cajntal and it; shan of eiit-fifth of any surplus earnings that may 

be secured in aeldintii. In rttuin, the railways will be left to cairy 
on theM lusiic^s with Uu light to retain any surplus over and above 
what il i v prv k. tiu Government and to apply it to railway ])iir- 
poses, lust <>i ;< 1 t* 1 eitating userves and then by using these refct'r- 
vt‘S to irn])i<vv > lu* set vice s tht‘y render to the public and reduce the 
ptjce wiiieh tic V el»aig( lor tru-se services. Hit* Government ul Ind’a 
ami this As>cinl' 4 y will ri man in complete control of the Kaiiway 
Admimstra ii<n junI as tlwy now aie. That control will be in ne^ way 
iinjiaiicd. Put theie wi i no longtT be any need to consiOei from the 
narrttw slamlptiint of Ibtir eliect, upon the gent'ial revenues in a. 
par titular pcitotl of tw.lv. intJiiihs, that is, in a particular Biidgt‘L 
period, prc.po'iiis by th- b'aiiway aiitlionties which, though t xct'dent 
and tlesiiable in iheinsi lvcs. might, under the present sysleiu, upset 
the* ajepare nt t eiuilibrium ul ih. Budget for the* ye*ar. I he lax-payer 
will iccnie a iigidar anel increasing contribution iitim l»is mve-stmeut, 
largely irnle pe mle iii ol (liicTualions in railway rece ipts anel e xpenditure, 
and the* lai.wavs will be* able to spend money according to the: real 
nee'dM ot the railway syste-ni, unimpedeel by the* iiecessiiy Jor confor- 
ming to tin vagaiies of Ihulget figup*s and the letiuiieineiiis ol 
Budge t accounting. 1 In* baiiways wall become a real commerical un- 
dertaking managed on commercial Iini*s, and the* lax-jiayeT will get ihe 
be*iiefii of coiniiuicial accuuiiis and iiiaaiige'me*nt. 

41. Among the* papeis w'hich are being c iculaied with the* 
speech. I loiieuif able Meiuheis will liiid s*.ai« ine-nts showing fiisl, hew 
the* net contiibutiun by the railway's to general re venues is arriv(*u at 
under the propastel uew Se*ttli*ment, and secend, a compaiison ol the 
figures under the two systems showing wha^ the centribution would 
he under the old system The main figures in the Railway Budget 
franie-d according to the pro])OSed new plan are, Iraliic receipts 97 07 
crtires, working expenses b5-23 crores, interest and other charges 2()*23 
crore's, leaving 1,33^1^ lakhs as ri*serve and 4,27*30 lakhs as the net 
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contribution to general revenues. Under the old system the net con- 
tribution is 4,16 lakhs. It is necessary, however, to mention one 
special point One of the results of the close scrutiny of Kail way 
finances which has taken place during the past year has been to 
bring to ligh: a dilierence on the wrong side between the value of 
stores held for ttie capital suspense account and the true market 

value of those stores. Some of them are not now required for rail- 

way purposes and must be sold for what they will fetch. Others are 
required but arc worthless than the figure at which they stand in the 
books. It becomes necessary, therefore, to wiite off 3 crores from the 
Capital account and this can only be done by a charge against reve- 
nue The loss has b(‘en accumulated over a S(‘ries of years and is 
pa tly ilu; result of iIk^ large rise in prices after the war and the 
subsequent slump. How are we to dt*al with this charg;* of 3 crorei ? 
it is necessary that tlui loss should be wrilu-u liff at uii'e in order 
to enable us to arrive at a proper valuation of East Indian a.id the 
(ireat Indian Peninsula Kail way i when they are taken over by the 
btate. If we were in a position to do so, we ought unlnubtedly t) 
provi-le this 3 crore> out of the revenue of 1924 25 Under the set- 
tlement propose! to be made with the J^atlways, this ciiarge will bo 
taken over by them and spread over a pt^riol of ten years, during 

which th(;re is reason to believe that thi'.y will be abh‘ to meet it 

out of their share of surplus profits. Under the old system there is 
no provision for building up a reserve out of profits, as profits are 
taken automatica’ly into general rev(!nues for the yi^ar in which they 
accrue. I here is, therefore, less justification for spri aling the charge. 
If, however, the whole 3 crores were charged again.st the rcveniu? lor 
1924-25, the contribution of the railways to general levoiiuiis during 
the year would be H'duced almost to vanishing point. 1 trust that 
the need for deciding this difficult pomt wiP be avoided by iluj ad 
option by this House of the proposed systini of commercial account- 
ing and Separation of railway finances. lint in the contrary iwent, 
ther(^ si?etns to be no better solution than to S(‘t up a special provi- 
sion of 30 lakhs a year, bi^ginning with 1921-25, to amortise t^e didit 
in ten years, and it is only by this unsatiafactory dt;vice that the 
figure of 4 16 crores for railway net receipts on the present system is 
arrived at. 

BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR THE YEAR 1924-25. 

42. 1 have, I am afraid, already taxe I the p iiicnce of the 
House as severely as the Government are accused of taxing the 
people of India. But tLe subjects of Debt Re temp ion and Railway 
finance have an interest far beyond the immediate (piestion of the 
Budget of 1924-25, and it was necessary to deal with ukuu at some 
length in order to prepare the way for the Budget statement itself. 
Two other subjects, wiiich arc of immediite importance, fir Uie year 
1924-25. must still be disposed of belore 1 am in a position to 
present the figures for which the House is waiting. The first of these 
is the question of making Government stores liable to Customs Duty 
and the second is Exchange. 

43. PROFOSAL TO CHAUGE IMPORTED; GOVERNMENT 
STORES ro CUSTOMS DU lY. — I have already referred to the compli- 
cations caused during 1923-24 by the decision of the Bombay High 
Court which brought stores purchased for Company Railways into the 
category of “Government stores." We hope that the decision of he 
Privy Council will upset this ruling on appeal. But quite apa t Iriun 
that question, wc have come to the c inclusion that Hie time has 
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arrived vb<n Gcvtirmint stcres should be treated for Customs pur- 
fctts like my oiber imports^ and as tbc iioube is aware, wc have 
iiJtKdiiced a Ddl to lescind the proviso to section 20 of the Sea 
Customs Act by virtue of which Goveinmeut stores are admitted duty 
tree. 

4*]. '11^0 Budget figures are piesentcd on the assumption that this 

J^ill will become law. 'J*hc eflect is to add about 1,63 lakhs to our 
tstimaie ol revrnue and about 53 lakhs to our general expenditure, of 
whitfi 25 hi kins occur under the head ol Militaiy expenditure and 22 
1 a'liiii ir))fcsent the assignments to lie made to i'lovincial Goveriiincnts 
durn.g J924-23 to compensate them lor the duty which they will 
have to pay. An additicmal chaige ol about 1,10 lakhs to Kaii- 
wa\.^ ns also iinolved, ]>a;tJy Kevenue anti partly Capital. Of this 
i.io laklis abtiul oo lakhs would in any case accrue il the decision 

the Tiivy Council wtne in our lavanir. It has been tlie practice 
liitheito t<j take credit to Kevenue lor customs duty on stores 
HU pt'iieil \)y toiupany-managed Kailways ior capital purposes even 
\\lu.u til'- eapital Js piovwlcd llirtiugh the Ciovi rniiicnt ol India. We 
till It by gel an increase in reveniu- at the expense ol an increase in 
e.apilai. 11 is line that the capital is sjient on productive purposes 
and that tlie Kailv\a>s are expeett'd to charge ihtir customers 
tales and luighis sulhueiit to pay interest and earn proliis on ca}>i- 
tal exptn.luuie. Hut there are obvious objections to increasing reve- 
nue ai till- t'Npiuse ol cajiilai and this system will be reconsidered 
duiiiig ilie <•! tlie year. It is not proposed 10 change it in 

the ]iiesem Hndget in so far as the coni jiany -managed lines are con* 
cerneo. Hui >ve iluuU it would be unsound to extend the ]>ractice to 
Slate Kaiiwass, w Im h will now have to j>ay Customs duty on the 
bioie. tiiey it is accordingly proposed to remark as a spe- 
cial tuiiuibulJoJi iKui Kevenue to Cajiital a sum equivaU nt to the 

duty colieeu-d lu in Stale Kailwajs on sloies imported by thtiii lor 

catJital piuposi.s 1 lie aniuniit in I024-25 is estimated at 11 lakiis. 
It will be iaigci by 30 luklis in iy2‘)-2(> when the Great Intliaii I’enin- 
bula and J!a.si Indian Kailwa3s are taken over by the Slate, and 
ilie lact oi then tiansJer lo State management will thus autoinati- 

call> leiliue ilic* exti-iiL ol the objection tti the present system 111 
the case ol ciinjiany-inanaged lines. 'Jlie amount ul duly on stores 
lui coiniiaiiy-inanaged Jnies wliich involves a debit to capital in 
1924-23 IS estimated at 31 lakhs. 

43, !'■ Xt 1 1 A.Mih. — It will be leineinbered that in tlie Budget 

estimate iui 1921-22 a rate ol is. ^d. per nijiee W'as taken lor the 

purpose ol converting into rupees that part ol our «*xpeiiditure which 
IS in sterling. Ihe Gov'ciiiinent were siijiposed to hav« made 
a jiiophccy 01 tveii a proraisi- that the avi-rdge laie for the year 
wcuid be is. btl. and wer<- stvi-n-ly ciiticised when ilie rate lell Jat 

below that figure. Ihis year and the year befoie the rate, taken 
was IS. 4d. ; which pioved just aliout liglit in 1922-23, while in 
192 j-2^ the average rale has been is. 4KI. What lalc are wc to taki 
tor 192.1-23 Tin- figures were jnepared in the first instance on th.- 
basis ol a is- 4d. exchange, but arc we content to leave them on 
that basis? it we do so and the rate for the }ear averages is. 4.id. wi 
shall havi over-estimated our expendiiiiie 10 the extent of lakh^ 

(apart from Kailways) and it the aveiage lale were as high as is. 5 d. 
ue shall have ovei -stated our outgoings by 171 crores. Is the House 
piepaied to pass our Demand Grants on the batis of is. 4d. at a 
moment wiun the market rate has been almost continually above is. 

3d. ler nearly lour mentba ? 
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46. But if we do not take iS. 4d. wbat rate are we to take ? The 
Government of India cannot piopbcsy or promise any paiticular rate, 
and he would bo a bold man who ventured any confident statement 
in complete ignorance, as be must be, ot the nature of the 1924 
monsoon, lb(* course of events in the Ruhr and elsewhere, and the 
movement ol the df>llar-steri.ng exchange. VVe arc ermpeUed to adopt 
seme definite figure and yet we are entirely unable to contiol the 
events which will dcteiminc the accuracy of whatever figure^ we may 
adopt. After caret ul cnn-idcration we have decided 10 Irame our 

forecast on the basis of an average rate lor the year ol is. 4]|d. 
nr id. better than ilu; actual average in 1923-24. 

EXPENDITURE. 

47. VVe are now at last in a position to proceed to a />aJauLC- 

sheet for 11)24-23. I begin with the expendituie s.de. 

MILI VAKV EXPl'.N I dTlJ UE — Military expenditure for 1924-25 is 
estimated at croies gloss and ( cioies net, winch includes a 
saving oil l''.xthaiigc ol (j8 lakhs. t)n llie bass ol is. 4d. to tlu 

rupee the net amount rt‘quiie*d would be t o‘93 crores. In euder 
assist ccmpaiisnii with the cuiieiil year the iciuaiiiiiig figuu;s o! 
Militaiy expenditure which 1 sliall proceed to give will be on the has s 
cf Js. 4(1. to the rupee 

4b. hatabiished charges come to 59 crores whieli coiupaies wul» 
the kevired estimate cl 6c ^ crores and tlu* original Budget figure c»f 
6 1*94 crores for 1023-24. But 25 lakhs is included in the 1924-25 
figure lor the payment of customs duty on imported stores, which 
w'as not required in 1923-24. We shall require 30 lakhs lor roads 
and barracks in Waziristan and 1,63 lakhs lor special terminal 
charges. If we exclude the special sum ol 25 lakhs repreeeiiiing 
customs duty, which will come back as levenue, the established 
charges will amount to crores as against the figure ol 59*38 crores 
assumed by the Kctrenchment Committee, 'Jhe non-recurrent saving 
arising from reduction in stocks cannot of course be repeal! d for next 
year. But we have managed to reduce the established charges btlow the 
Committee's figurt — an achievement for which we are greatly indebted 
to tlie vigilance (»f His JCxcelleiicy the Commander-in Cliief and his 
keen anxiety to effect all possible economies which do not interfere 
with the essential structure and organisati!)n of the ri'duced Army. 

49. hull information about the action taken on the detailed re- 
coniiiiendations of the Kctrenchment Committee has already been 
supplied to the House. 1 may remind Honourable Members that ihe 
Committee expressed the view that in matters ol detail the Commander 
in Cliief must l>e left a certain amount of discretion in carrying out their 
proix>sals. As the financial effect of the rc^trenchments actually secured 
is not less than the total specific economies recommended by the 
Corami ttcHj, the Covermneut c?u rightly claim that they liave given 
full eflect to the Committee’s recommend a lions. We have not over- 
looked the fact that the Retrenchment ('omniittee expressed the 
opinion that the adoption ot their recommendations w*ould enable the 
Military estimates to be reiluced in subsequent yt ..rs to about 57 
crores and iiltimatelv to 50 crores, though, as they staled, the 
Comtnander-in-Chief did not subscribe to this opinion. Tlieir specific 
recommendations, however, worked out to a figure oi 57^ crous, which 
included the sp- cial non-recurrent saving of 2^ crores from reduction 
in stocks. There was thus a gap of 3 crores between the figure 
arrived at as a result of the specific recommendations of the 
Committee and the figure of 57 crores. Further the Committee took 

22 
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no account of the inevitable increase in non-effective charges. Owing 
to a growth in the pension list, which has been accelerated b)'’ reduc- 
tions of personnel, the provisions for non-efftctive charges included in 
the estal)lisheil charges of the Military services is, on the basis of a 
js /j<l. rupee, 35 lakhs Jiigher in the Budget of 1924-25 than in the 
ihidget of 1923-24. It is evident, therefore, that the goal of 57 crores 
IS not inimeciiatily attainable. For tl»c last year our energies have 
been fully occupied in securing ihc aciua* retrenchments specifically 
recommendeil by the Ketr{;nchment Committee. But I am not without 
hope that with the continued co-operation of His Excellency the 
Commamler-in-chiet it may be possible lurtlier to reduce the level of 
me estal)lishecl cliarges of the Military services in 1925-26, though 
nnformrialeJy we have reason to anticipate that terminal charges will 
be specially heavy in that year. 

50. ('i\TL jc\ BEN 1 >1 rn KE. — On the Civil side also, we have 
niveii effect to almost all the recominendations of tlie Retrenchment 
( ominittee and expenditure generally has been kept low. Under 
Opium, we an; able to count on a decrease of 49 laklis as compared 
with the current years expenditure, as the special jjaymcius necessi- 
tated this >e<ii bv an increase in the outturn of the last crop should 
not rt'cur. A j)roviaion of 25 lakhs has been made,, as 1 have 

beady mentioned, lor ‘ex gratia’ payment of compensation to ]»rivate 
indi viduals who suffered from enemy action during tiu* war, but it 
t an l)t* rne.t ironi an etfii vaient sum set a])art from tlie windfa.l from 
The working enemy ships. Eliminating Railway transactions, which 
c«;ase to !)«• a direct charge on Central revenues under the new 
Hrrang(;iii<;iUs wliicli 1 have explained, our total expenditure amounts 
to I04'57 crores. What is the r<‘venuc on tlie basis of existing taxa- 
tion from whicli to meet it ? 

REVENUE 

51. » rSlOMS. — W’e expect a net customs levenin* for n»2|-25 of 
1 5 0 2 Crores against 40*42 crores now expected 111 the curr(‘nt year, 
the former figure includes the extra 103 crores already mentioned on 
account of duty on imirorted tiovernment stores including Railway 
stoics. A])arl Iroin this special factor, the estimate of revenue for 
192/^-25 allows for thr higiier tariff valuation lor sugar which came 
into force fr»>m tlie ist January last and for a normal expansion of 
revenue under other tarift heads 

52. Some small changes in the, tariff are behig proposed in the 
I inance Ihll, the most im^ioriant being the reduction of the Excise 
Diitv on Motor Spirit to annas a gallon, which wiU clieapen motor 
spirit without loss to our revenue, and the imposition of specific 
duties on eni])ty match boxes and splints, in order to jirotect our 
match revenue. I ought perha]is to adu in passing that lor Budget 
pii noses it has been necessary to assume that the final out-turn of 
1924-25 will be unaffected by any changes wliich may be introduced 
into our customs tariff as the nsult of the recommendations of the 

I'anff Board 

53. INCOMJv TAX. — Under Income-lax, the unsatislactory condition 
of the Bombay mill iiidustiy in tlie current year will reduce <»ur reve 
nue in that province in 1924-25, but this decline in revei iie should 
be partly set-off bj^ incieases in otlier provinces, anti we do noi anli- 
cijiale a reduction of more than .'*5 lakhs on the net revenue exprcicd 
lor the current year, making the total figure 18*22 c.rores. 

54. We expect no material variation in the esliinaics under otlier 
heads of revenue, exce]it under Cinreiicy where the investments in 
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British treasury bills made out of the large sterling remittance effected 
in the current year will result in an increase in revenue of about i 
crore. We propose that the interest on investments of the Currency 
Reserve as well as the surplus holdings in the Gold Standard Reserve 
in excess of /40 mdlions should, as in the current year, continue to 
be credited to rcveime. 

55. POSTS AM) TLLF.GRAPHS — The net budget estimate of 
expenditure of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department is 9*03 
crores. The revenue for 1924-25 is put at Ks. 10*14 crores. These 
figures are not comparable with those presented a year ago owing tc; 
the inclusion on both sides of certain items not hitherto included. 
The changes introduced represent the results so far achieved in the 
attempt to present commercial accounts. It had been hoped that it 
would be possible to have a commercial account ready for this 
Buflget, but, partly owing to the desirability of awaiting a settlement 
of the cognate problems in the commercialisation of the Railway ac- 
counts, we have had to be satisfied with something less this year. 
We are able, however, to include in the dt' ailed estimates a profit 
and loss account whicli indicates that the actual profit for 1924-25 
will be about 24 lakhs. 

56. It will b.' remembered that the Retrenchment Committee laid 
considerable Btress on the large amount of capital locked up in stores, 
Tte actual balance in stcck in the case of this Departmc'nt has been 
reduced from Rs. 257 lakhs to Rs. 196 lakhs during 1023-34, and by 
the 31st March 1925 it is expected that the* figure will havi* been 
brought down to less than 1 crore. 

SURPLUS. 

57. Replacing the net receipts from Railways by the fixed contri- 

bution cl 4*27 ciorcs. we thus arrive at a total revenut> estimate at 
107 93 cioies, giving us, on the basis of existing taxation, a surplus 
of 3’3h croies. How are we to utilise this surplus ? 1 sov. many 

cla mauts. 1 should like to have been able to reduce seme of our 
Customs duties which in certain cases are undoubtedly hampering 
tiade, ihorph not I think so much as has been contended in certain 
quait(Ty. It is tempting to censider a reduction here and there of 
seme of cur charges for postal and telegraph service s ; these, however, 
must wait till we know more exactly what the real surplus on tht 
working cf the Posts and Iclegiapbs is. 'llun then* an* the Provin- 
cial centrihutk ns, We had seme discussion on these a few week^ 
ago, and the desirability ol getting rid of them was widely recognised. 
So long as they remain unreduced, we arc in the position of having 
ever 9 cTcrcs of prior obJigalicns between us and the things we 
sboii’d like to do wiih t ur furplus Moreover, the existence of this 
liabiljly is a ccnstani Bouice ol bitterness in the reflations be‘tween tin- 
different Pjovincia) Goverrments and between the Gove.'rnme^nt of India 
and ihc Prcvincial Govefinmemts, not excluding Bengal, whose.^ three- 
years of grace expire al the close of 1924-25. A begirning of re'duc- 
licn is being e'ageily anticipated by the Provinces, especially by 
Ministeis who are ai x’ci'S to develop the seivices under their charge 
and are severely hrmpered by lack of cash. Undoubiedly tin* Provin- 
cial ( ( ntiibuiions- ha\ e a veiy strong claim. And finally ih(‘i(' is the 

halt Tax. it was labed from Hs. 1-4 per maund to Rs. i-S per 
maund this 3 car owing to the paramount nt Cc s-^ity of ba'nnring the 
Budget. To rtduce it to Rs. 2 per maund wniM dtmiand i*8-' crores 
out cl cur iurpius, to reduce it to Rs. 1-4 would take away Rs. 3-32 
crores, that is, would devour practically the^ whole surplus. 
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WAYS AND MEANS. 


38, J 5 ut perhaps it would be better it, befoie contimiing this 
exciting inquiry, I were to divert your atlrntion for a moment to 
that necessary but less exciting ponion of the annual Budget State- 
ment— our Ways and Means Budget. 

The following statement suininaiises the Ways and Moans opera- 
tions in JiKlia and England together during i023-.'4 and 1^24-23 : — 


Liabilities. 

Railway capital outlay 

Delhi, Irrigation and Telegraph outlay 

D;scharge of funded debts, etc. 

Discliargf of i leasury Bills with the public 
Loans lo Provincial (iovernments 
JJrawings of I Vovincial Governmen s from llu ir 
balances 


[Croies of Ks,| 


Kev.sed. 

Jiudget. 

23 6 

30 0 

2 8 

3-2 

5*2 

I 0 

id 5 

21 

11*3 

12-7 

. . 

2 3 


513 


.Met as follows : — 


Central Government's revenue surplus 

21 


Surplus revi Dui s el I’rovincial Goveriimt nls. . 

5 0 


Rijpe<' loan 

23- 1 


Sterling loan 

j8 J 


Met led ipt.s from Post Office Cash Certificates 

5-4 

1 5 

Net n ceipts from Savings Bank depo.^its 

5*3 

6 0 

Miscellaneous ii< ms 

-‘3 

7 S) 

Reduction of cash balances 

10 

15 


02*4 



1 have already icferr 1 to the satisfartoiy itco'pis trom Post 
01 (ic(‘ Cash ( ertificaies in the oirn iit y« ar and to tlu- piacdcal ex- 
linciion of lieasiiry liiJls issued to th public. 1 draw 

special attention to diK^e further points in these figures, e amount 

of our proposed Kupec borrowings, the position in rega 1 to our 
sterling nmittances, and the aliseiice ot any provision lor n t sterling 

borrowing. I tic last is a very satisfactory tenure, in v ol the 
onerous obliga'ions for the fu ure which the provision ct rest and 

sinking fund on extiinal debt iuv(*lves. I must, liowever, nmind the 

Mouse that our Ways and Mvans iiudget figures arc necissaiily illus- 
trative lather than » xaet and m paiticular 1 must m-t bi‘ laken as 
saying that in no circumstanci'S uill tf'e C»overnmeiiL of India borrow 
abroad during 1924-23 Someihing murt ch pt iid on the rtdative c< st 
ot borrowing InsidC and outside India P'lil all indications point lo 

our being able to nu et all r nr capital r( (|ui t. nieiits and all our 

sterling recpiireinenis in 1924-23 without i-suing any ixtemal )(’an. 

bo. Moi cover, we hope to achieve tins wliilc at the same time 
reducing our demands on the marlo/t in India, where, thanks to ihe 
reduction of our total 1 equiieiiienis Ln lu w capital, we t xpe ci 10 be 
able to limit ourseives to a rupee loan ot not more than 20 crores 
as against the total of 21 cror(‘S in 1923. We are assisted in Kracii- 
ing those lesults by having built up during 1923-24 a large reserve 
against our stifling needs curing IJ24-25. Our total purchases of 

sterling, whether by purchases in India or by sales ot in pees in the 
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iorm of Council Drafts in London, during 1923-24, aro osii'uatcl u 
amount to £i(i\ million. During the summer we drew ;£5, 050.0 jo in 
sterling from the Paper Currency Reserve against payment in to t!ie 
Reserve in India. On the other hand, in order to take advantage of 
the mure attractive rates ar which sterling has been obtainable durin.; 
the wintc»' months and at the same lime to do something to mitigate 
stringency in th(j Money Market, we have remitted no less tnan 12 
crores to London against I'^snes of Paper Currency in India. We stia I 

start the year n.ii!4-25 with millions in sterling secuiities in the 

Paper Currency Reserve, all et which we can, it necessary, apply 
towards meeting uur sterling outgoings. But if conditions are at all 
similar in rhe winter of 19.14-25 to ttio^e which prevailed this year, 
we may have to replace liome ot the amount so applied during the 
summer in order to meet the reijuirements of the Indian Money 
Maikec in the winter. We have, tuerefore, assumed a net draft on 

these sterling reserves of £10 mi lion. I'he Ways and .Means fi.{ures 

given above ignore, it will be noticed, any revenue surpiu:! in j*>24- 

25, and they are subject to modification in the light of the final 
decision as to the use ui tha: surplus. 

FINAL PROPOSALS. 

61. This brings me back to the problem of what to do with our 

surplus. It is one of the ironies of fate that the boon which a. 

Finance Member most desires — a Budget surplus— is fre(]ni;ntly the 
cau«e nf mo e embarrassment to him than anyth. ng else. Ilj has 

first to examine carefully whether he can safely give away any part 

of his suiplus without laying up a store of trouble to future years. 
We do not want to remit taxation or give away a pait of the 
Provincial contributions this year anl then be faced with the necc'.sity 
of imposing additiona tixation next year or the year after. How do 
we stand in this respect? When the 11)23*2 » Budget was frame! we 
doubted our ability to effect within ttie year all the retrenchments 
which we had under consideration. Wc wenj justifiably in doubt 
whether our revenue estimate were not unduly sanguine. We managed 
just to balance our Budget on piper, anl though it is siili doubtful 
whether the ordinary revenue will quite cover tin* ordinary expendituie, 
we have at any rate reached equilibrium. But we attained our 

balance this year only by special cuts in ceriani directions which 
could not pOjsibily be recurrent. 1 have aheady explained the way 
in which this use of non-recurrent .savings affects the comparison 
between the Military budgets lor 1-123-2 j and n)-|-23. in the case 
of the Railways, we maue an even less satisfacioiy .saving winch was 

* not merely non-r<rcurring but involved the postponeuien t ol uigently 
necessary works of reIiahilit«t:on. Ihe cut in I'rogi^imme Revenue 
Expenditure in 1923-24, iwsfifi.ible as it was in all the cn clI^l^tanccs, 
makes it all the more necessary that money should lie knuuJ in 
1924-25. In 1923-24, therefox'e, even if our paper surplus had Ixion 

more assure I, it would have been an imlliinkable act of iuipiovideiice 
to liave given up any part of the Provincial con tiibu lions. We need 
not perhaps stop to consider whether ir. would liav^ been proper 
to give away to the provinces the proceeds ’of a tax not agreed to 
by the House. 

62. The Budget for 1924-25 as it stands gives us, 1 am happy 

to assure the House, a sounder ba.sis on which to build. 1 must ad- 

mit that the estimates of Revenue are still experimental. This is in- 
evitable in the present disturbed slate of the world. li oiir < stim-ite 
of Customs revenue is a little more cautious than iu 1923-24, there 
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sire reaFons ff)r ihinkirg that our estimate ot Ircome-tax receipts in 
1924*25 may In; optimistic. But on the expenditure* sde, there art- 
no such laige non-recurrent cuts as disturbed the prospects a year 
ago, and we are justified in looking forward to the early disappear- 
ance of special ^ar and terminal charges, though 1 have warned th(^ 
House that the charge for surplus officers may be rather larger in 
1925-26 than in 1924-25. Our Kailway Budget wi l, k hope, be established 
luiii hrncefoiward on sound commercial principles. Our provision for 
(.lift i*’, as 1 have shown, not unsatisfactory. Uigently desirable ex- 
pfiioituie on in w works is st’ll postponed for financial reasons, but 
this at any rate is what 1 can call optional expenditure. We must 
not, ind<ed, forget that a poor monsoon is due before long. On the 
fjther hr'iid. a leal iiuprovcrncnt in trade would appiecably increase 
the yich! lit 111 our existing taxation. We have, moreover, to remem- 
ber tl»ai a contribution of (>5 lakhs will be due irom Bengal in 
1025- j(i. All things (•( iisidered, we are Justified in regaiding the sur- 
plus ol 5 50 cTores as a real suipliis, and 1 come back to the two 

ciamiants which th( House will, I feel sure, agree to be the only 
pcjssib.( one , tin Ltfvincial contributions and lh(- Salt Tax. 

05. llieie is OIK.- important distinction botw'een these alternatives. 
11 we retain taxatnm at its present figure aiul give away our surplus 
ill wl ()1( 01 in part to the Piovintial (iovcrniuents, we can face the 
5 ear io25'2t) wnli s('me ln>pe not merely of again achieving a balance 

l»ut \vnli ilie brighter expectation that some further leduclioiis 111 
expeiiilniiu* 01 ^■'me noinial grc»wtli in the yield of our i-xisiing source? 
ol income will again gi\e us a small surplus, 11, however, we were to 

reduce the salt lax to Ks. 1-4-0 per mauiul, we have an initial 

deficiency ol 2' 10 i.joies to lace in 1025-26. 'I'he receipts in 192/^-25 
would Ik- abiKiimal partly because dealers would at once leplenisli 
their tk-ph-itd stocks it the duty were reduced to Ks. 1-4-0 anti jiartly 
becausi we give the dealers six months’ credit. i or llie first five 

inontlis ot lo-i wf shall in any case be collecting some revenue at the 
rale ol Ks. 2-8-0 a inaund. A reduction in Ks. I-^-o in the 10-4-25 

Biulgel would not, tlieit lore, havt- its full effect on our figures till 
1925 26. llie same would be trm- ot a reduction 10 some intermediate 
figure, ll t)ugli ol course to a smaller e.xtcnt. 

(>4. One 1 Hither objection to a reduction ol the Salt Duty is 
that, as 1 havr already shown, the hope that the enhanced rate would 
endure If r one year (>iily lias induced dealers to run dowm their stocks 

and they have thus to a great extent managed to evade payment ol 

the lull dulv. It is hthevtd that thty cannot reduce stocks much 

lurther. a dvcjsion by this House to retain the duty at Ks. 2-8 would 
make them givt- up hope ol pocketing the special prelils which thev 
have been trying to secure. J hey would gradualiv' rep’enish their 
slocks and the Exchequer would ro huger fail to obtain its due 

revenue. 11 the tax is reduced to Ks. 1-4, they will certainly succeed 

in n-taiiiirig lor themselves part ot whai they ought to have paid 
to the t'.oveiTimeiit and will not pass on the whole benefit to ihe 
consunier. 

65. 1 know that many in this House regard reduction of the Salt 

fax Jrom a standpoint which includes whler considerations than those 
which are purely financial and economic. 1 am authoriseil to say that 
choice wall be left to the House. We are not. as last year, confront- 
ed by the vital distinction between a Budget which balances and a 
Budget which doi.s not. 

t o. Ibii are ihe economic objections to the salt duty so great as 

to jusuiy vl.e House in giving u|» this recurrent source of revenue at 
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a tima when the Provincial contributions remain unreduced, and the 
needs of the Provinces are as great as they are to-day ? We liave a 
sum of over 9 crores between us and a Budget which balances 
without the assistance of the Provincial contributions. If we reduce 
the Salt Tax to Ks. j-i, we are in truth proclaiming to the l*rovinces 
that neither in 1924-25 nor in '925-26 can we offer them any certain 
prospect ol rehet. We are at the same time postponing indefinitely 

the date at whi h we can foresee any reasonable possibility of 

reducing other onerous taxes o' incicasing our expenditure on bene- 
ficial services. It is a message ol despair to all those who are 
looking to expenditure, whetlier by the ( entral Government or bv the 
Pruviocinl Governments, lor the amelioration of the conditions ol life, 
and for improved educational and sanitary services, throughout India. 

67. Let not the House deceive itself. We certainly hope for pro- 

gressive leduciion in our Military expenditure, for progressive improve - 
nu n I in ihe yield of our existing sources of revenir.^ We hope too 

that the CommiLi(‘c on Taxation will be able, ni due Ciiurse, to re- 

coin nieud imporian improvements in the maclnnery and scope of our 
taxation system, s'l that it may be poi>ible for India to raise in 
taxation an amouiu ecjual to what she raises to-day at less sacrifice 
to the tax payer. But the results of this inqiiiiy can lianlly lie avail- 
able in time for the 1925-2O Budget, and Llie improvements in our 
position lor which we may look owing to i educed expenditure and 
increased yield from existing taxes, can hardly do much more in 
1925-26 than fill the gap ol over two crores created by the loss of 
salt revenue. We have once again explored with exhaustive care the 
practicability of alternative taxation, and we are unable to recom- 

mend any alternative. We cannot, as I havti already shown, afford 
to contemplate reduction of the Provincial contributions by poslpone- 
rnents of iuevi table expenditure or by any devices, even if they were 
available, which will merely improve the appearance of one yea* ’.s 
Budget by laying up trouble lor die next. And we cannot return lo 

ihe era of unbalanced Budgets. The choice is clear and unambiguous. 

Wc can, it we like, reduce the salt ta\ to Us. 1-4 but by so doing 

we do a definite dis-service to the true intiTcsts of India’s finances. 

68. But, it may be said, is there not a middle way ? A reduc- 

tion to I'le. i-| costs us 3*32 crores in 192.1-25 and a iurtlier 2 16 
ciores in 1925-26, making a total loss ol 5 ^8 crores in 1925-26. 

Thereafter, allowing for normal growth in yield, tlie annual reciirient 
loss is in the neighbouihood of (> crores. A reduction to Us. 2 per 
maund involves a loss in 1924-25 of Rs. 1*82 crores and little more 

in 1925 26. With the salt tax fixed at R-. 2 ])er maund by the 
verdict of this House, the disturbing lactors wliich have upset the cal- 
culations in 1923-24 in regard to issues of salt would be climinated. 
and though the dealers would, it is to be feared, sucLeod in making 
some of the special profits which they liavc liad in view in reducing 
their stocks, their gVins would not be so appreciable as would result 
from a reduction to Re. 1-4. A reduction ol the salt duty to Rs. 2 
per maund would still leave us with a surplus of 154 lakhs in 102 1- 

25 and the extra loss in 1925-26 is so small that > j could afford 

xo ignore it. Even though on purelv financial and economic grounds 
xlioy may be doubtful of the desirability of reducing taxation in face 
of the claims of the Provinces lor reduction of their contrdnitions, are 
the Government not prepared to adopt this inuldle course ? 

69 After full consideration of all the syiecial circumstances, tlie 
(iovernment of India have decided not to a.sk the House to continue 
the salt duty of Rs. 2-8 a maund. But in view of their repeated 
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p>e(lgcs on thii subjert of llic Provincial contributions, and still n.ore 
because they yre convinced that even the poorest Indian — and 
perhaps the ]>c f^icst most ol Jill — will beutfit far more by the main- 
tenance ol sound finances in the Central Government, and by a 

!)CRiiJnin{^ of a reduction in the I’rovincial contributions, they have 
decided that the middle course is the right course. 'I'hey propose to 
divide the surplus between the two claimants. 

70. 'fhe recommendation of the Government of India therefore is, 
and I dfHTe to make it clear to the House that this recommendation 

marie alter full consultation with the Secreiaiy ol State and with 
Ids lull approval arirl su|)i)ort, that out ol the surplus of 3*3(> crores 

a sum of 1^2 be ajrplied to reducing the fralt tax from Ks. 2-i--o 

per maiirid to Ks. 2 jier maund and that a sum ol Ks. 1*50 crores 

be aj>pli'd to a rcduclif*n t>l the Provincial contributions. This will 
civt; inimfdiate reliet to Ifjur ]>rovinces. It will reduce the contribu- 
lum n! Madras Ikmii 3.^8 lakhs to 20S lakhs. It will rerhice the 

Contribution o) tbe I’lmjab by 38 lakhs, licun 175 lakhs to 13/ Jakhs. 
'Ihe ( out ribiition of the I niltd Pi(i\irices will be rtcliiced from 2^0 
lakbs to 210 Uikbs, a reduction of 30 lakbs. Burma will gel a small 
reduction r>l 2 lakbs rrti its contribution of 64 lakhs. 

71. 1 do ii(.t uI^h fo appeal to provincial ])articiilarisru. We 

here repre.^eut the whede (d India. As 1 said a few weeks ago 
lioiiTiw'ing tbe words ol tbe Honouiable Pandit Madan Mchan Mala 
\-iya, this is a national cjutst:cn and should be looked at from a 
rational standpoint. 'Ibe Btvoluticn Kules prtsciibe tbe pit portions 
111 wiiicli each province’s contiibuiicn is to be reduced as mrney 
bfccnies available. Hie piovincrs named are Hk first to get relief. 
But wdl bigrn is lal) done."’ The luin of tbe ctbeis came nrxt. 

and tbnr ]>u^pr(1 ol lei.ucticri is brought so much the nearcT by flu 

cleaiing awav i t prior claims. But more important still is ibe in- 
terest of Ir.dia as a whole in making a beginning in dealing willi lliH 
I i nning sore ol tl'o Piovircial conn ibu lions, Tliis House, in tbe first 
yiar of its life, has an cppoitunity cd helping to make geed the 
financial basis of tlu l\<.foiiiiS neni lack of which many cl tin- diffi- 
culties C'f tile last three yeais haw ^pllIng. Ibe Government of India 
a^k tli< t » -< ]'ria<ion ol tie As^mbly in iDabliDgMlum so to manat 
the tiranccs cd tlj<> com try that tl.r way may be clear Icr ccnstiiu- 
iK.nal pngrevH iinhampereii by aiiy impcdimc'nis aiising Item finai.cial 
Jisordeis. 



STATEMENT I. 

Statement comparing the actual Revenue and Expenditure of the Central Government {Imperial Revenue and 
hxpenditure before the Reforms) with the Revised Kstimate$ for each year from 1913 1 4 . to 1922-23, 

{See paragraph 2 of speech.) 
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» 37.93 52 —17.23.35 I I 2 1, 4!. .29 i.3<'^43.o5 —15.01,76 



STATEMENT II. 

Calculation of the mt contrihution from iiailway% to GemrA Hitvmu^.s in 1924 25 , 

(See paragraph 41 of speech.) 

(Figures in thousands of rupees.) 

Ke vised Estimate, 
1923-24. 

A. — (i) Capital at charge, all lines .. .. .. 6,45,80,91 

Deduct — 

(■0 for strategic lines .. .. 2(»,5o,37 

( 1 ») for ca]»ital contributed by Indian States 

and Railway Companies .. .. 74.90,40 1,01,40,77 

(ii) Cajutal at charge, commerci il lines. . .. .. 5,44,40,14 

(iii) Contribution at fiv'e-sixths of i percent. .. .. 4, 53*67 

B. — (i) tiross Ira Hie receijits, aU lines .. .. .. 94,22,02 

Deduct - Recei})ts, strategic lines .. .. .. 1*97,23 

(ii) Gross traffic receipts, commercial lines .. .. 02,24,79 

(iii) Working expenses, all lines .. .. .. t)0.9(:),oo 

Deduct -Exjienses, strategic lines .. .. 2,j ,17 

(iv) Working expenses, commercial lines .. .. 58,07,83 

(v) Share of surplus profits paid to Indian States and Railway 

Companies .. .. 1 11,4 z 

59.79.25 

(vi) Net receipts, -•ommercial lines f (ii) minus (iv) and (v) ] .. 32,45.54 

Add — S ub«,i<!i/ed C'oinjianies, Government share of surjilus 

l>iufits .. 23,27 

(vii) Total net rectijits .. .. ,, 32.68,81 

(viii) 1 nt ere. St on cjif)! la) at charge, all lines .. .. 17,37.98 

Deduct I ntr rest, strategic lines .. .. 101,76 

(ix) Interest on capital at charge, commercial lines . , 10,30,22 

(X) • (a) Interest ])ortion of annuities in purcha e of railways 3 11.34 

(b) Interest on capital contributed liy Indian States and 

Railway Companies .. .. .. 3,11,70 

(xi) Total interest charges, commercial lines . . . . 22,59.33 

(xii) Land and subsidy .. .. .. .. 7.41 

(xiii) Miscellaneous Railway expenditure .. .. 16.72 

(xiv) I'otal (xi), (xii) and (xiii) .. .. .. 22,83,48 

(xv) .\el gain Ironi commercial lines (vii) minus ,xiv) .. 9,85 33 

(xvi) Contribution at five-sixths of i per cent, on cajutal at charge 

I A (iii) ] .. .. .1.53^67 

(xvii) Sill plus ])iofUs .. .. .. 5.31,61 

(xviii) ( )ue-filtli ol .suri)lus pifjfits .. .. 1,06, 3^ 

(xix) I'otal contribution [ (.\vi) plus (xvir) ] . . .. 3 t,o,oo 

(xx) In'Ducr — 

(a) los-, in working strategic lines .. 30,94 

th) interest t»n capital a. chaige, strategic lines 1.01,76 

2.32,70 

(\xi) Net cunt ribn lion .. .. .. .. 4,27.30 

Note.— the contribution will in future years be calculated on the actual' 
results of the peiuiltimale year’s working; Imt in ig.:|-2^, tin- year of 
inception of the new system, on the results of the working in 1923-24. '1 he 

net contribution ot 4,27,30 shown in this statement is therefore subject to 
adjustment when the actuals of 1923-24 are known. 



STATEMENT III. 


Comparifon of the conttrilutitm from Bailways to General Bevenues in the year 
19^4 26 under the present and proposed {reparation) rytiems, 

(i<ee paragraph 41 of speech.) 


Present system, 

Bodgct Eutimate lH2f-2r>. 
(i) GroBH traffic receipts ... 
Dkijcct— 

(a) WoikiDg Ex- 
penses 

(l>) Share of Sur- 
|)lu8 Profits paid 
to Indian Stat:> s 
.‘^nd Kail way 
CurnpaniefS ... 1 l-i^hT 
(ii) NetreceiptH ... ... 21i,24,OI 

(in) Siib»iidiKrd (\iinpaiiie8, Qov- 
eriiment share of surplus 
profits ... ... 2o,l»2 

(u) Total net. receipt? ... 

(V i (a) Interest on capital 

at charge ... M»,18 0.“> 

(1)) IntcTcst portion 
«t annuities m 
purchase ot rail- 
ways ... 

(e) Interest on capital 
(Mintributed by 

Indian States 
and Railway 
('em panics ... 2 

2l,J».'i.7i» 

(vi) Land and subsidy ... ... 

(viU MiscellancouH Railway expen- 
diture ... ... 22 lo 


fvii.) T«.l.^l (V), (vi) and (vii) ... 2.’> itt l.^i 


(Figures in thousands of rupees.) 
Proposed system. 

Budget Estimate 1!124.25. 
(i) Gross traffic receipts ... <t7,0H/.t2 
Deduct— 

(a) Working Ex- 
penses ... fi.';,23,04 

(b) Share ef Sur- 
plus Profits paid 
to Indian StaUs 
an.l Railway 

Companies ... 1,14,8" r»<i.87,J>l 
(ii) Net receipts ... ... .Sii.tili.Ol 

(in) Subsidizcij ('nmpaiiKs, Gov- 
ernment share of ?urplus 
profits ... ... 2.”).!»2 

(iv) Total net receipts ... .'{(», pi.tC- 

(v) (a) IntcTPKt on cajdtal 

at charge ... lit, 18,1." 

(l>) Ini.ni si p rlM-n 
of annuUK'S in 
fiurchasc o! rail- 
ways ... 2,it7,.‘’)tJ 

(c) Interibt on capiial 
contributed by 
Indian Sfatch 
and Kail way 
(knnpaniis ... 2 80, bit 

21,i>r>,7<' 

(vi) l aud and subsiiiy ... ... lH.on 

I vt!) Misct Hum ouH Railway expon- 

dituic ... ... 22,1.' 

(viii) Railway reserves ... ... l,li.i,48 

(IX) Total (v) (vi), ( vn) and (viii) ... 2ii.h7,ti;s 


(!■») Net contribution from Rail- (x) Net contribution from Katl- 

ways to Gi-neral revenues ways to General revenues 

f (IV) MINtJR (viii) J ... I 1 0,78 [ (iv) MI^TJ.s (IX) ] ... 4,27,;t»> 

Note. — The figure.s tor Working Experibes is i,.)5,oo less uucler the 
proposed (scpaniiion) sys+'iu than under the present systiin, hccaiisc; — 

(i) As an integral part oi tlic proposed system tlic allocaiicn of expen- 
diture on renewals between ( apitul and Revenue will be revised ; 
and with the revisetl allocation 1,15,00 is expected to be charged 
to Capital next year, which, under the present system, must he 
charged to Revenue. 

(ii) Under the present system 50 lakh.s must be charged to Worning 
Expenses next year, in order to write down to market prices the 
value of stores in stock, and to write off out of Revenue the loss 
involved in tlie sale of surplus and obsolete ores. Under the 
proposed (separation) system, this charge will be met from the 
Railway reserves. 

It will be observed that this figures of 1,45,00 is the ecpiivalent of (1) the 
increase of 11.52 in the contribution expected to be made from Railways to 
General revenues under the proposed (separation) system, and (2) the amount 
*.33,48 expected to be carried to RaiUvay reserves. 
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General Discussion on the Budget 

On MARCH 5th the Assembly met for the general discussioa of 

the Budget. The target of criticisms was the Military Budget and the 

Salt Duty. Khan Bahadur Sbarfraz Khan opened the discussion, and 
Mr. Shanmukham Chetty followed him. Liberals and independents 

alone took the loading part. And although Swarajists as a whole 
were neutral, three speakers on their behalf, Mr. Ranga Iyer, Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta, and Mr. A. N. Diitt expressed their view-point 

towards the close ot the debate. Mr. RANGA IYER said that it was a 
British Budget with a British character, a budget for England's 
prosperity and also slightly for India's good but only through 

the English channel. There was in it taxation imposed without listen- 
ing to the representatives of the people. Since the British came to India, 
India's doors liad been thrown open to exploiters by adopting free trade 
and her industry killed and all her money sunk in foreign markets by 
purchasing foreign goods. This injustice had been confessed by some 
far-sighted statesmen like Lord Randolph Churchill in 1886. He asked, 
was there any change to-day ? The certiheatioo of the Salt Tax had 
shown that autocracy was as supreme as ever. Lora Oliv.er had 
himseU atlinitted that there could be no taxation without representa- 
tion and as under th(; existing system there was no real representa- 
tion because Gov(Tnm(‘nt was not responsible to the Legislature, they 
could not: vote the budget in the name of the people. 

Mr. Jamnadas MEH I'A did' not enunciate any x>nnciple but put 
down details that unb^ss the Military Budget which, both secret and 
open, amounted to eighty crores instead of sixty was reduced to 
thirty crons, unless Provincial Contributions, Salt Tax and Cotton 
Excise were wijKid off the Indian budget, at least Swarajists could 
never vote for the budget. 

The- criticism of Moderates ranged between mild and bitter. All 
were unanimous in favou ing the Salt-Tax at Rs. 1-4. Mr, Ranga- 
chariar and Sir CTiimanlal SliTAl.VAD took Government to task Tor 
ignoring the Assembly's o^nnion and certifying Salt Tax. Sir Chimanlal 
said that the Salt 'fax liad not helped (lovernment but had thrown 
the Liberals who had stood by Ciovernment to the wolves (meaning 
Swarajists). Mr. Ranga Iyer however said that the real reason of the 
liberals' defeat at the last election was the Liberals' support of the 
Tepressiv(‘ camx^aign. Sir Purusbotamdas and Sir Chimanlal asked the 
Government as to why it could not use the windfall ol 47^ lakhs last 
year and they both dwelt at length on the scandals of Indian money 
being sacrTiced in the disputes, of several crores outstanding between 
India and the War office, and also in respect of those already 
Settled they urged safeguarding of Indian interests. Equally vehement 
was Sir Purushottamdas’ onslaught in demanding protection to the 
Steel Industry before the session concluded. He si)oke in the bitterest 
language of the verdict of the country if by delay Government killed 
tli(' steel industry. Sir Purusbotamdas also exposed the jugglery « 
which the 1^'iiiance Member had resorted to in balancing his 

budget. He said the P^udget was a deficit budget because the interest 
on Paper Currency Reserve which required special Legislative sanction 
had been included in the budget 1 

Mr. RANGACHARIAJ^ while congratulating the ETnance Member on 
some good points of the budget said that tlic decrease in Salt revenue 
was due to poverty of the people. Madras, he said, would not be 
Selfish in the matter of th.: provincial contribution with that high 
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salt duty of Rs. 2. He hoped the Government would lake a lesson 
alter the Rowlatt Act and the certification of the Salt- tax that when- 
ever they spurned and defied popular opinion, they were wrong and 
dearly paid for it. He warned Government not to repeat the mistake. 
Further, his objections to the budget was not so much for its com- 
missions as for some serious omissions. No important information can 
be gathered from it. For instance, how many yards of yarn were 
they consuming per head in the average ? Whether it had gone up 
or down? How many persons jraid Income-tax? What was the daily 
average income of Indians ? and so on. With profound sarcasm he 
said that the Government staff which was kept busy ransacking what 
Pt. Malaviya had said so long ago as 1909 and what the J 3 ombay 
Chronicle had once said about Mr. Patel — matters which seemed to 
give Sir Malcolm an unholy glee in studying and bringing forward — 
could be lar better employed in collecting useful informaiions such as 
he asked. 

H. E. the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF rose early in the debate 
ant cipatmg a heavy attack on the military policy, and spoke at great 
length. He emphatically asserted that fighting troops had been reduced 
by eighteen thousand in British ranks and nineteen thousand 
in Indian ranks. He, as Commander-in-Chief, shall never take 
responsibility for the defence of India with any further reduction 
in that strength although he would do bis best to economise in 
other directions. Lord Uawlinson complacently forgot that what was 
urged by Indian members was not so much reduction in fighting 
strength as replacement by cheap Indian soldier of the costly Britisher. 
Secondly Indians feel that military strength is still kept at war 
strength and not peace strength obviously because of the distrust 
of the Indians. He however asserted that Indians were not dis- 
trusted because fifty pet cent of the strength in artillery, for instance, 
was Indian who were employed as drivers, gunners, etc. This caused 
a roar of laughter which apparently took the Commander-in-Chief by 
surprise. Several questions came to which he did not reply and asked 
tor notice. Thereupon Mr. K. C. Roy asked a very pertinent question 
as to whether any commissions were granted to Indians in these artil- 
lery technical services. The Commander-in-Chief rep’ied in tin*, affirma- 
t ve but he did not seem to have fully caught the question because 
Indians an; not taken into these services. The Commander-in-Chief 
feeing his position wc^ak at once confessed that the question of com- 
missioned ranks was of vital importance to India, but that its satis- 
factory solution (lepencb'd on education alone, because modern warfare 
was scientific and complicated. Lord Rawlinson then got hold ot a 
statement made by Mr. Pa' during the debate on Dominion Status 
that within a decade Indianisation of the Army should be made good. 
He said it took twenty-five years to make a Colonel and it had taken 
lorty years to make their Commander-in-Chief. Did Ind a mean to 
take less time to preduce Indians for those ranks? (Several voices 
icplied in the negative). The Commander-in-Chicf thought he had won 
his point but he did not know that what was in the mind cf 
members was that the course of training was undoubtedly to be 
undergone but that a beginning must be made and that the beginning 
had not yet been made. They only wanted a beginning and would 
abide by the period. 'Phe Commander-in-Chiel's speech left the same 
impression which the Home Member's speech had leccntly created that 
Government biiogs forward our Military backwardness not to remedy it 
but to hold it up for rediculc and as a handle to check further con- 
stitutional advance. 
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Vn Morrh tith the difcumon on the bvdget was resumed. 

Dr. GOl'R asked: Who had the majority: Govt, with its veto, 
or the Legislature ? In the H. of C. it had been stated that a por- 
tion of British Army was stationed in India to relieve the British taxpayer. 
What had happened to the Esher Kecommendations ? He asserted that so 
long as the Sicretary of State who was reponsible for holding up the 
Army Indianisaiion was there to over-ride the Government of India 
h<- saw no hope of a reduction of the Army expenditure which was 
sapping the Indian lixchequer. He then denounced the^ Salt Tax and 
said that the lalling ofi in tht^ expected r venue was the strongest 
< vidence that it should be abolished. 

Mr. l‘lL('nEK. the Die-hard Anglo-Indian, who follow'ed Dr. tiour 
rnad(‘, in tlic cfi urse of a rlthctabh* speech condemning Indian view- 
jjoints of th(‘ Budget, a seveie .stricture on l.ord Olivier's remarks on the 
>ni<juily of the Salt Tax. 

.Mr. Burden, who iollowed alt(T a few more speeches, made a 
lengthy statement on the Army policy of the (iovt. 

I^aridit MADAN MOHAN MALAVIVA criticised the administra- 
tion under the beads I'inance, Army, Commerce, Public Woiks 

anti Home Departments, and concluded his speech with an appeal 
lor an tllei livi* cbcinge in the system of Goveinmenl. Other wise, 
be told the Govei itninit that they must be prepared to carry on the 
administiaticii without tlu- moral support of the Assembly. Keierring 
to tlu* I’'inance De]).u iinent, Ik? bitterly complained about the policy of 
ever-iiicrea.siiig expeu.iii ure, while there had not been a corresponding 
giowth in the average income per head of the population. Alt<T 
alluding to the Sjdt 'lax and its Certification by the Viceroy, Pandit 
Malaviya said that after tlu War, peojjle exp(‘Cted that tlu* lavation 
imposed during extraordinai v limes would be removed; but their hopes 
were Inist rated and more taxes had been im}»osed. file Gov('rnm(‘nt 

bad nol • pla<, eil tlu Currency (juestion on a sound basis, nor bad they 
esiiablished a Slate Bank with facilities in every District and daliui. 

As regards iln Army, I’anttit Malaviya stioiigl>’ pU-adi'd Jor the ini- 
mcdiaie disl):iiidnieni ol thr 27,000 ibitish troojs at present employed 
lor internal stcuriiv. which was a matter for the oidinary police aiul 
not lor tin* military. In India there was greater peace and order than 
in any otlui eoumry. Whar was wanted was a large National policy, in 
whicli sfUTie M'hools ill the country would be reijuired, as in Jinglancl, tr> 

select suitable lads for the Army and give* them the nect'ssary train- 
ing, but the .situation at present was very disappointing with one Dehra 

Dun College with 70 students ! ! ! Alluding to the proposed se pa rat on 

ol Hallway 1 iiiances Iroin General Finance he said that India could 
not hugi't that so many as Noo crores ol the taxpayers' money had 
been spent on railways during the last several decades. A good deal 
of saving could be made in Railway < xpenditiirc, if ihe rolling stock 
was inanufactnred in India, and this could not be done without help- 
ing iron and steel woiks in invlia. The I’anilit urged the Government 

I0 set aiurt fi tv crorcs lor the purpose. In this connection, the 

Pandit gi'c his support to the i^roposed policy of ])rotection 
to the Tata Iron and Steel works, and urged Government to publish 
the recommendations of the 'farill Board and act upon them without 
delay, as otherwise it would be a great disaster to the 'I'atas. Pro 
lection was also net^ded to other industries, and the cotton excise 
duty or, it that could not be done, to increase the import duty on 
cotton wiliiout which, lie said, it was impossible for India to comjx'te 
with energetic Japan. As regards the Public Works Department, the 
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speaker referred to what he called the criminal waste of public money 
on new Delhi and urged the appointment of a Committee to go into 
the matter. Lastly, he referred to the Home Department, and 
criticised it as a mismanaged Department. He asked the Govern- 
ment to start with a clean state by releasing all those who had 
been imprisoned during the last few years under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, under the Seditious Meetings Act and under such 
other measures. Conerniing he said : Remember that a change has 

come in India. You must reco«;nisc the change in the Assembly. 
Here, we, in the Assembly, are anxious to co-operate wild you, and 
treat with you. Are you, on your part, willing to co-operate with us 
by orderin; the release of al those who have been imprisoned in the 
name ot law and order ? We want our grievances to be settled 
before we vote the supply. Unless ihert‘ is an early effective' change 
in the system of Government. 1 le'll the Govi-rnmciit that they must 
be prepared to carry on the administration witnout the moral sup])ort 
of those wno have come here." 

Mr. HAKCHANDRAl VISHINDAS also attacked the Salt duty, and 
in the matter c-l the ^lilitary imposition said that they should follow 
a more humanismg policy such as agriculture, roads and education on 
the frontier than the policy of constant military prc'parcdness. 

Mr. JINNAH conhni^d his observations to military expenditure. He 
said that the question of the strength of the fighting tioops must no 
doubt be determined by the Commander-in-Chiel, but he asked whether 
the saving suggested by doing away wiih thi' P>ritish tioops could not 
be effected without in any w^ay affecting the lighting troops. 
Secondly, by the increase of Indian troops in the place of the British, 
a considerable saving could be effected. Mr. Jmiiah quoted Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald's writings to show that halt ot the Army in India was for 
imperial purposes and must be paid out of ^ht* Imperial Exchequer. 
Then, again, he said that there wi'fe i,«.7S officers in the Indian 
portion of the Army in India, and if they wire to proceed at the 
late of ten cadets a year, hew long would it take to compli'tely 
Indianise the Army? When would the liiue come? (voices “Never' ). 
Mr. Jinnah said that the present schemi' was negligibh' and the 
Selection of cadets was confined to men whose family hi-toiy was 
looked into. 

lie would likc^ to see an Indian .sitting by the Command er-in- 
Chiel's side to sec that the Indian Army was made a really National 
Army. L’nfortunately, the Government of India Act did not permit 
it, and he hojied that the Act would soon be changed. He 
pointed out that he wanted the army in India on the dominion 
model. On the one band, Indiaiiisalion of the Commissioned ranks 
of the Army must ))roceed, and on tlie other hand, the territorial 
Army must be develojied lo make it a really efleclivi: Imi- oi 
defence, which would give opportunity t'» all ciasse.s ol Indians 10 
lake part in defence. So far, ellurts in conneciion with the 'Jeriitorial 
Force had been very unsatirfactoiy, and very slow. Mr. Jinnah said 
that if Lord Rawlinson Avas rca«ly the Commander-iu-Cliief of the 
Assembly, he ought to very earnestly devote himself t > the task or 
evolving a definite sell erne, m respecc of Indiauisaiiun and not make 
India wait for 200 years by the recruitment ol ten cadets a year. 

The Commander-in-chief explained lhai. two hundred years had 
been apparently calculated on the basis that ten cadetes would be 
taken for all time to come. On the other hand, he had recently 
sanctioned an increase of students at Debra Dun College in order lO 
be able to increase the number ol cadets. 
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Mr. Jinnah welcomed it, but asked the Commaiidcr-in-Chicf and 
Government to make an earnest endeavour to come with a definite 
scheme, making a substantial beginning and not a mere eye-wash. 

The Government Reply 

After Mr. Jinnah bad spoken. Sir BASIL BACKETT stood up and 
addressed the House for <o minutes. Iherc was a definite responsibility 
placed before th's House in coming to a decision as to bow to make 
proper use of the surplus of three hundred and thirty six lakhs. It 
was only Mr. Shanmukam Cbettiar who suggested an alternative 
method of meeting the situation if the Salt-Tax was to be brought 
down, and that was by debiting to capital i8o lakhs of railway an- 
nuities. On the other hand. Pundit Malaviya had treated this House 
to me hour's eloquent fiew of incorrect statements, which the House 
was now getting accustemed to, but there was no practical proposal of 
meeting the situation if the Salt-Tax w*as nduced to one rupee and 
four annas per maiind. No doubt, the Pandit bad referred to th<. 
imposition of an increased import duty on cotton goods, but tlu- 
efiect of such an imposition would, according to Sir Basil Blackett, be 

six times the cost to the averagt? Indian villager. Then, Sir Basil 

Blackett quoted figures to show that the military expenditure was not 
increasing, but slowly decreasing, his figures showing a decrease of 
some 5 crores in three years in a total of 65 crores !! 

'i he real problem was to increase India's prosperity by way 
of more money properly spent, so said the finance Member. 

If the Government was (o spend mere money on beneficial 

services, they must have the support of the representatives 

of the p<?ople and that was one of the things which fh( 

Reforms Act brought within India's reach. If the Salt Tax was 

not reduced to one Rupee and 4 annas, and maintained at 2 
Rupees, tl)en the Government would be able to invest the proceeds in 
education, sanitation, and other services ! ! ! This was not an argument 
meant I0 catch votes* but was placed in all earnestness and sincerity, 
and in the interest of India if the Salt Tax was not put at Ks. 2 
ptr maund, there would be no relief in Provincial Contributions. 
As regards the “windfall” which had been criticised, the Financt 

Member said that this windfall was seen last year. It was on 

the tree, but fell only this year. Government was not in a position 
to make any reduction in the cotton excise duty this year. Pro- 
ct*eding. Sir Basil Blackett referred to the criticisms of Lord 

Olivier's reference in the House of Lords to the Salt 'lax and 
the support of the Salt Duty at Rs. 2 per maund. Obviously, 
Lord Olivier was explaining 10 the House of Lords the reasons for 

what he described as the general feeling expressed in India. It was, 
therefore, very unfair that the Secretpry State should be accused in 
this House of stabbing the Government of India in the back w'ithout the 
opportunity of defence being put up in its behalf, but since realising 
the things that had been said about I ord Olivier, the Government of 
India made a special request to the Secretary of State as to what 
his intention was in that matter, .nnd he had explained in the way 
he (Sir Basil) had just stated. 

Mr. Patel asked : Will the Finance Member lay on the table a 
ropv of the telegram ho sent to the Secretary of Stale ? To this Sir 
Bas 1 replied: *‘1 do not propose to lay anything on the table*', 
much to the amusement of the House. 

77ie general discussion on Ihe Budget having concluded the Bouse ad 
journed for voting on specific demands to the 10th March. 



Voting on the Budget 

Refusal to Grant Supplies 

MARCH lOTV 192 Ji, 

On March loth the great Budget debate on the voting on 
demands was held. The Assembly met at ii a.m. amidst tense 

excitement with above 120 members present— a record attendance 
during the session. The result or the voting^ was a forgegone conclusion, 
as the Nationalists by a three-fourths majoiity had decided to refuse 

the first clcmano. The Swarajists and the Government side were 

equally matched, and 7 Independents, whom neither party claimed, 

held the key to the situation. 

When question time was over, all eyes turned to Pt. Nehru, but 
to the surprise of many Dr. Goiir ros(‘. He asked a question of which 
he had given private notice to the Home Member. He drew attention 
to the special cable in the ‘Statfsman* stating that a Cabinet Commit- 
tee had been set up to consider Indian affairs and to consult the members 
of the Secretary of Stab 'a Council. He drew attenlion to tlu* state- 
ment in the ‘Daily Herald’ that members of Parliament would be con- 
sulted and representatives of Indian ojunion would be allowed 
Fubmrt iheir views. He also asked for information regarding the iuiic- 
lions ol this Committee, the sco])e of its erquiiy, and as to what 
steps the Government had taken to institute llu ir departmental enquiries. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey said that he had agree ci to answ'cr thi (|ues- 
lion bt cause the Assembly might be intcre.stcd in V.w matter, even 
though he was not able to give a very full and satisfactory answer. 
The news that a Cabinet Committee had betn foiined was correct 
and he had cabled the Secretary of State ior further infoimalioni 
As for the power ol consultation by that Cx’mmitlee, he did nc«t 
possess any information about it. The Cabinet C ommittee was already 
in operation. As soon as he rect'ived infoimaiitn about its scojie 
and pnccdurc, he would communicate it to the House. 

When this <iucstioii was h’c-ng discussed stiue thought that it was 
inspired, and that it was a new dodge of Sir Malcolm to divide the 
nationalist votes in the Assembly by holding up false hopes of a 
Cabinet Committee. A stuam ol que.sticns at once iioutcci in from 
all suies. Sir Malcolm Haley was an'-weiless, as he had asked for more 
details which had not yet come. But four questions cleared the issue. 
Mr. Chamanlal asked whether it was not the part of the general 

policy of I.abour to set up cemmitues attacbid to all departments. 

"That may be so” — saH the Home member. 

Mr. Pal asked : was that committee going to abiogate tlie Home 
member’s Departmental enquiry committee ? 

‘Certainly not’ was Sir Malcolm’s emphatic reply. 

‘Would it undertake revision of the Gcvi. of India Act’, asked Mr. 
Jinnah. The Home member ^'.onfessed that be was a drying well and 
had nothing more to give. 

Pandit Moti Lai thereupon pricked the bubble and asked the 

Home member to divulge the text of ihe Government’s cable to the 
Secy of Slate. The Home Member said that they had cabled for 

information, in view' of the budget d fcussior. 

This reply gave the clearest indication that the Gcvernmtnt bad 
tried to see if another bait could be thrown to divert the votes of 
those who w ere le* s wary of the Govt’s methods. However Dr. Gour 
and Mr. Pal suggested the postponement of the debate till the reply 
was received but Sir Malcolm opposed adjournment and did not 
promise furiher reply within th cj days. 

24 
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DEMAND UNDER “CUSTOMS”. 

Sir CHARLES INNES next moved for a demand for gran's of 
over Rs. 71,84.000 under the head * Cu-itoms 

In view of the fact that the policy of total refusal of grants 
was go ng to be discussed, Dr. Gour moved for au adjouramjut of tbe 
debate for throe days within which time, he thought, a reply might 
come from the Secretary of State. 

The Home Member made it plain that the despatch of a reply 
rested v\ith the Secretary, and that he did not think it would come 
within three days. 

I'he President said that he could not accept the motion, but 
Meiiiheis wQu.d have another chance when the voting on the 1 ^'inance 
Bill C()iiie.s. 

Sir .Malcolm Hailey, nderring to the noticci of reduction, pointed 
out that as motions for omission had been given notice of, he wanted 
to know whether those could be moved in the form in which they 
were givrn, and su4g(;.sted that such notices shoud be discussed fi.st. 

I 'audit Motilal and Mr I'ab*' exp'ained that according 10 rules, 
they were right in moving for the omission of demands. 

The President said that if Pandit Motilal insisted on his motion 
for amendmimt, the ('hair would let him do so. He also pointed out 
that in the discussion uuder Customs, he would, in view of the general 
leehng in the House, pirmit the consideration of bigger issues first, 
viz. ih‘* question of total rejection on genijral grounds, but that 
the (ii.icussion in reqject ol other heads must be co.ifmed to those 
h(!ads. 


Pandiv Motilal Nehru, 

PANDIT MOriLAL moved for the total omission of the grant 
unilcT Customs. He made it clear that he had no grievance against 
the Customs Dc'p.irtmcnt as it wa^*, and that his motion i elated to it 
because it happened to be the first demand lor grant. He said : 
■ My grievance is not against this or that branch of administration, 
but against the entire administration of the Government of India. The 
leasons are tlie very unsatisfactory and disappointing nature of the 
response made by the Government to the resolution passed by the 

majority on the subject of the establishment of Responsible Govern- 
ment in India. I may inform the House, and specially some of the 

more neivous members of it, that it has nothing whatever to do with 
what has been described as wrecking or destroying — the policy of Non- 
CoOpei alien . It is a perfect y constitutional and legi imate means ot 
bringing iht* various grievances of India to the notice of the Govern ■ 
mrnt, and when oiher remedies have la. led this is the only course 
open to people who still have outstanding grievances. 1 know that 
the grants will be restored, and that we shall be knocking our heads 

in vain against the treasury gates, but this is the strongest form of 

protest.” 

Conlinumg, Pandit Motilal quoted extensively from well-known 
writers on the English and French CciisiituiicD aud the rights in 
respect oi voting on the Budget to point out that the supplies 
depended upon the rediess of grievances, and that if, since 1784, this 
method had not been resorted to in England, it was due to the develop- 
ment of the Constitution, which made it impos ible fur any Government 
to resist the will of the people. He also quoted from the speech of 
Fox during the days of Pitt, showing that Fox justifiid the refusal to 
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vote funds in extreme cases. Drawing a distinction between free 
people and the s aves of an absolute monarchy, the Pandit asked the 
House to keep in view this distinction that in the case 
ot a free people the refusal to vote meant the paralysis of the adminis- 
tration. But in the case of slaves, it only meant knocking 
their beads against the gates of the treasury, as the demand would be 
restored. He sad that while this weapon for the refusal of the vote 
was rusting in England, they in India had to forge it as a new 
weapon. The Assembly was helpless in respect of the budget, and 
could not exercise its independent judgment for the benefit of the 
people, because the power of Ceitification could nullify anything they 
did. They were something like childicn playing at soldiers. 'f here was 
all the parapbeinalia of a Parliamentary show without the substance. 

He said that Lord Olivier’s statement had sent a cold wave 
thioughout the country, and it had been declared by the country as 
totally unsatisfactory and disappointing. Loid Olivier had accused us 
that we wt-uld not play. The fact is that we refuse to play an 
unfair game in which both sides do not get equal chances and 
advantages. No immediate or early prospect ot the rt‘visioii of the 
rules is held out. It is only stated: ‘‘We will see whether we can- 
not fiT.d within the rules something to make actual play more fair to 

ycu and more lair to us. So far as the revision of the rules is 

concciDcd, we commit, ourselves to nothing". This is all the reply 
that Lerd Oliviei’s statement has given to a great deal of expecta- 
tions and to those who were building castles in the air. Lord Olivier 
had quoted the manifesto of the Swaraj Party. But while in no 
way committing the House to the inanitesto, the speaker declared 
tl.at the debates on the same subject in ilu* last Assembly had shown 
that exactly the same sentiments contained in that maailesto were 
exprejsed by Mr. Kai gachariar. Ihey wer^ sentiments not only of 
the Swaraj Pariy but of the whole of India. Lord Olivier had 

admitted that certain thing- did rankle in Indian minds, but Loid 
Olivier had not seen the wounds ileep r. Possibly, he was not supplied 
with lull inlormatioii by ilie Goveinnient of Jndia. Ihere were seiious 
emissions in the list of grievances. l^andit Motilal expressed his 
appieciation of thi; conciliatory manner and courageous crit c sm and 
ct'scrvalions of the Secretary ot State regaid ng General Dyer, the 

.stt ol-iranjc speech, Kenya, ami the Salt Tax (which, be was sorry to 
find, had been ininimhed in a subsequent explanation). The reference 
to Mr. Gandhi was particularly courageous, and look away, to a 
certciin extent, the stiim fiom the action of the Government of India 
in taking away all grace from the reh'ase by putting it on medical 
grounds. But among the omissions in the speech were the Rowlatt 
Act and the indiscriminate repiession and oppression that followed in 
the campaign cl repression, in the application of the Grim nal Law 
Amendment Act, and the Guiukabag affair which really exasperated 
the Sikhs. As for Non-co-opeialion, the far-sighted statesman Mr. 
Gokhale bad admitted in 1905 that if the humiliation of Indians 
continued, co-operation with the bureaucracy would no longer be 
possible. But when they came to judge the acti. .1 response, they 
found that the Secretary of Stale did not go beyond the Home 
Member. There is the patient bleeding to death, and the Surgeon 
replies 1 am preoccupied, and l must take my own time to get 
ready to stop the bleeding." Pandit Motilal was glad that Mr. 
Montagu's phrase that the British were the most determined people 
on earth bad not been repeated by I.ord Olivit.T, because determina- 
ti m was not the heritage of the Britisher only. It was a human 
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quality, more human in those who stood by their ris^ht^ than in those 
who withheld the right of others. Lord Oiivier had said that the 
Government of India provided a sei worthy vessel. My answer is 

that it may be a seaworthy vessel, but it not big enough for the 

millions of Indians who have to be carried to the other shore. 

The speaker next quoted from a published letter of Mr. MacDonald 
stating that the change in Governmental michiuery should aim at 
changing the Viceroy’s Council iato a Cabinet responsible to 

the people's rc^presentatives, and to give India control over her 

finances. Mr. MacDonald had exprc'Sed the hope that wisdom may 
help the two people to arrive at That solution. Pandit Motilal there- 
fore asked Labour to deliver the goods. As for the refusal of supplies* 
it was merely a sign of irritation. They were taking the strongest 
step possible, and it would be a misfortune if it fell flat. He 

appeded to all, and particularly to the Indian elected members who, 
he was sute, would vote with him in refusing supplies. 

SiK Malcolm Hailey. 

Sir MALCOLM HAILEY said that Pandit Motilal Nehru had 

been perfectly frank in admitting that the Government would have 
to use their reserve power in the case of a refusal of supplies 
in the interests, according to Sir Malcolm, of the Indian people, 
^'h(^ Pandit liad realised the effect of their refusal of expenses 
under Customs, which brought them forty five crores of revenue. 
He kn('w that the vote would take away the chances of 

Protection to the steel industry, and that if the Customs establish- 
ment wi'te abolished, industrial India would be the first to 
fxecran* the PcindiCs name. (Laughter) The Pandit’s real object 

was, therefore, not to abolish the Customs Department, but to call 
attention to flu* grievances and to cause the Government the maximum 
iUibanassnient so that he might, in the most emphatic manner, call 
attention to the grievances under which India is suffering. The Home 
^Member did not want as he said adroitly to enter into an academic dis- 
cussion about the question of refusal of supplies before the redress of grie- 
vances, nor would he discuss consti utional histo'y, as was done by the 
iiiovi-r. He w’anted to make it dear to those whose votes the Pandit bad 
sought, whether thev had good reasons for adopting that cour:*e. 
whether the grievances were really so great as to justify that course, 
and whether the response of the Secretary of State had been so 
incomplete as to justify that course, and before they voted, they must 
See that the course was not only justified but would actually benefit 
their cause. I'andit Motilal had said that the patient was bleeding, 
and the physician wanted time. ** It may be that the physician is 
iiiul' r the neces. ity of taking due precaution that hii diagnosis is 
corr<‘Ct" (just like the precaution of the monkey dividing the loaf!). It 
may be, Sir, that we are practical rather that idealistic. It may 
be that we have been determined to see, first of all, before further 
advance was made, as to wdiat are the difficulties ii the actual 
administration of our present con'^titut on. There is no country in 
liiiropc* which di pends, as India does, for its stability and material 
progress on its administrative and Goveinmentai institiitioos I do not 
care what the implications of that may be. But it is nevertheless a 
fact, as we mainmin, that you cannot force the pace of political 
advance so fast and in advance of administrative and legislative 
institutions. Our reply is based on one consideration, that evolution 
should be an orderly and harmonious one. We stand for progress by 
stages. We considered that, in the circumstances, it was impo.ssib)e to 
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accept any resolution the purport of which was tint tiies.i stages 
should be disregarded. That is why we opposed Mr. Rangachariar’s 
proposition. We are told that we opposed the Round Tab e Con- 
ference almost with bitterness. 1 resent any suggestion that wj 
opposed it because we were not prepared to take counsel with men, 
whether inside or outside the Assembly, whose views differed from 
ours. We opposed it because it seemed to disregard the necessity of 
progress h? stages, and because it appearci to us to be based on the 
ground that the British I’arliament is not the arbiter of progress to 
bo made in India. We finally opposed it because we thought it an 
ineffective machinery for the purpose." As lor the point whether 
obsTuction was justified, the Home Member said: ‘Mf we had shown 
an indication that we desire to go back upon the solemn pledges of 
the British people, then, p<‘rhaps, extreme steps of this nature might 
be justified. We do not say so. We are in earnest in going towards 
the same goal, though by a different me hod.” 

Continuing, Sir Malcolm Hailey said <hat he need not dilate on 
the point whether the course suggested was constitutional or not 
in view of India’s internal conditions. The Hon. Pandit realised the 
effect of such a vote on Parliament. Also, there were certain dangers 
if the refusal of supplies was followed by a refusal to sanction 
taxation. The matter could not stop there. There must follow a 
movement outside the Assembly. 

Mr. Devakiprasad Sinha ; Bound to 1 

The Home Member, resuming, said that the members of the 
Swaraj Party had declared that the country was not lit for Civil 
disobedience, and that they would be able to control their fellows, 
although p'‘evious exDerience was not enou aging. But they mi -ht 
sow the wind and others might reap the whirlwind. However, he 
would urge them to realise the consequ(*noes of any such mass 
movement in the country and its effect on the progress of Responsible 
Government and what would be the effjct of this obstruction on th(? 
political mentality of the Indian ])eo|)lc. He was one of the many 
officers of his Servic{^ who had been brought within the orliit of 

politics. His Service men accepted the August Declaration because 
they thought that its principle was correct, though they foresaw 
difficulties even then, but they loyally (?) set to work the new 
Constitution. Even now, he admitted that the machinery contained 
several anomalies, and oven illogicalities involved in the working of 
a transitional system. ‘*Wo are willing to do our best to smooth 
over those difficulties, I ut if this vote is carried, many of us w.ll 

view it with regret, with resentment, because it must be a manifesta- 
tion of unreasonableness on the part of the Assembly (voice of no, no); 
it would al«o check the orderly and harmonious progress of India towards 
Respansiblo Government (voices of no, no). It i? bjcausc of that 

and of that alone that I ask those who might have felt templed to 
vote with the Pandit to think in time whctlior the step suggested 
will retard or advance the progress of the ideal which they have at 
heart." 

Gther Speak e 3 

Mr. Abhyankar emphasised that the doctrine of giicvances before 
supply should not have a different meaning in India. Ho appealed 
to all. inrliiding the official Indians, to carry Pt. Motilal's inotiDii. 

Mr. Repin Ch. Pal found himself between two inexorablcs and cx- 
clai-ncd in anguish ; what am I to do ? He could not vote for the 
Govt., neither could he . join Pt. Motilal. (A voice ; resign .) He 
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accuied Govt, of not laying all their cards on the table as the 
Pundit had more honestly done. 

Mr. l‘A riiL recognised that the decision of the Nationalists was an 
extreme one. luit he considered that it was justifiable in the cir- 
cumstances created by the Government. There were certain fads which 
had a direct connection with their present action, and they should be 
brought forward prominently. These were the grinding poverty of the 
pec^ple and the fact that millions died of pestilence, facts which 
iiunduds ol years of Ihitisli rule had not prevented. 

There was also the further iact that since the so-called Reforms 

thousands of ]>eopIe had been sent to jail, including some of the most 

respected people m the land. 

Me reftrred to the imprisonment of Mr. Gandhi, the Ali Bi others, 

and .‘everal oth(;r politicians. lie referred also to the diseases 

pie vailing in India, and extremely slew progress in education, and 

asked the Goveiiiineiit whether they wero willing to co-operatc 
with the Swarajists on the buns of the Swarajists. “We want you 

to cany on the administration oi the country by veto and by 

certilicalion. We waiit you to treat the Ciovcrnmimt of India Act 
as a jcrap (d i>a| er, which 1 am sun* it is. If the X'iceroy certifies, 
what then ! Nothing l»ut a mass movement for non-payment of taxes. 
We want >ou to titlier accept our demands or dr.ve us to the mass 
inovtment. 'Jlie 1 1 .spt.nsibility will be yours. 1 want to obstruct the 
Coveinment at (.very step. I wish Pandit Moti’al Nehru would allow 
me to do so. (I .aughter). Even now, we give you oni* more chance, 
but if you dcn'L trust me, 1 don't trust you either. You must mend 
\our ways or we inn.-^t make you mend \()ur ways. Lnless you mend 
at once, India will not be a bed ol roses for you. 

Sn SINASWAMI 1\* spoke as an apologist of the Labour 

Ciovt. in ICngland. 1 b* said tl at he was unable to support the 

nK»ti(.n oi Paicbt Moiilal 'Nchni b<*cau:e he considerid that it was not an 
tfhcjuious method ol aclne\ing their ol>ject. He lecognhed the spiiit 
ol taiiness arvl anxiety which breathed llirough Pandit Motilal Nehru's 
.‘ipetth, but the House must understand tlie difFicuIt position of the 

l.fcbcji I 'any lu I ngland, and ihe circumstances in wdiicii Lord Olivit i 
had to iiialo ihai sjuech iu the House of f.ords. In the ojiinion oi 

the .‘■p<aki], la id t.iivui s speech was not unsatisfacto y. It was 

II .‘■piled with SMiipathy, and be asked whether it was possilile to ex- 

}KCl m<;Te at that stage. Jhe occasion lor making a protest had net 

yei arisen, and lie theiefoie deplored the s' n ng exjircssions of opinion 
lorn li s Nationalii-t liiends. Refusal of supplies w’ould not be able 
to hurt tlu' Gc,veriim lit, but it would be injuring tluir own repu- 
tation, and mi king the people sufler foi w'aut oi pri^jHT bene licial 

strvicia. He knew Iheie was no use trying to convert the Swarajists, 
whom In- attacked, who had comi- dt'teimined to nject lu- budget. Ht 
made strong apjH-al to those Independents who got themselves 
entangled wi’h the Swarajists to disengage themselves lioiii tlu 
tangle. Ihe responsibility lor any consequence ol adopting Panciit 
Motilal's motion would not be on th. fioveinuu-nt but on themselves. 

Grant Rekuskd. 

After Mr. Chatterji of the Govt, of India had spoken, closure was 
applied. 

The motion of Pandit Motilal Nehru for the rejection of the 
demand was pressed to a division and carried amist loud 
non-ofRcial applause by 63 to 56 votes. 
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Sir Parsholtamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Pa^ aa 1 Dr. Gour remained neutral. 
Taxes on Income Rejected. 

The next heaJ was a dcmxni of Ki. 6,132.000 under the held 
taxes on income. Mr. Patel move 1 fjr the rejection of the deman L 
and did not make any speech. H3 conteatei himself with the observa- 
tion that the same reasons waich impellel them to reject the 
former item also stood against this. 

Sir Basil Blackett opposed the motion. 

Sir Piirshotamdas and Mr. Rama Iyengar asked t e Svarajists nit 
10 press this motion, as they had already achieved their object of 
protesting against the Governmimt's attitude on the Rdirrni tjii.’is.ion 
by refusing the first supply under Customs. It wiuld h..‘ bstter. they 
thought, to adopt the policy of discriminating obstruction, and discuss 
each head on its merits. Mr. Pal declared thar if the Svarajist* 
pressed this motion, he would be comp died 10 vote with the Govern- 
ment, and not even r main neutral. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and Dr. D. P. Singha askt^d the non-officials, 
in the name of consistency, to reject this item as well. 

The motion ol Mr. Patel for the rej ‘Ction of the deni ind was 
carried by a majority of one vote there b.-ing 01 for and 03 against it. 

Mr. B. C. Pal and Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas this time threw in 
their weight with the Government. 

Mr. K. Kama Iyengar and Mr. llirbilas SirJa win voted with 
the nationalists in the fiiSt demind now vote! agvins: them an 1 
with the Govt. 

Salt Dem.vnd Kisjected 

The next demand was for Rs. 10.655,000 under Salt. 

Before the Salt demand was put to vot ‘ Mr. Calvert (official, 
Punjab) pointed out the gravity of the proposil, because, if the 
macliinery for the production of th« Salt Tax came to a staii istill, ife 
would mean seiious consequences to the Northern India papulation 

Pandit Moiilal Nehru pointed out that the Government ha 1 already 
indicated in respect of two previous demands that they would restore 
tli(^m. If they did not restore the Salt dcfiiinJ, it would be a proof 
of how far they cared f or the welfire of the peop e ol India. 

Sir Basil ISiackett said that il the Assembly had acted foolishly, 
the Government would lOt act foolishly. 

Sir Purshottamdas I'hakurdas urged strongly that the House; should 
not vote against this demand, which touched them most vitally. 

Mr. Lokbaro and Mr. Mehta supported Pandit Motilal Nehru. 
Mr. Mehta said that India could produce salt withoui an/ Governmoat 
help, and asked the Government to give a trial to Indians by abolish- 
ing the Department lor a year ! 

The omission of the Salt demand was moved by Mr. Doraiswami 
Aiyangar, and carried by a majority of 62 against 5 j, 

Opium Demand Rejected 

The next demand for grant of Rs. 20,731,000 under the head 
"'Opium" was similarly rejected by 62 lo 57 votes. 


2 he House then odjournid to the next day. 
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Voting on the Budget— 2nd Day— March I Ith 1924 

FT. MOTILAL NEHRU'S STATEMENT 

Nc‘xt day before the House resumed discussion on the demands 
for grants Panrit Motilal rose t> make a stafement about the policy 
of the Nationalise Party. He said t‘iat yesterday he spoke on behalf 
of the Waticnalist Party as a whole, and not for the Swarajist 
section of it, when he said that their intention, by passing motions 
for omission of grants, was to establish a principle. He had further 
made it dear that yesterday's position had nothing to do with what 
was called the ‘wrecking' programme of the Swarajists. The Nationalist 
Party had 1 ow decided, having cstabhshel the principle which they 
maintained, that they wou’d let the remaining demands fjr grants be 
discussed m the ordinary course. He hoped that the Treasury J3enches 
would receive the statement in the spirit in which it was made. 

This stfilement. cc nrrg fo Muldcnly after the great Naiionalist 
victory of the day befere. surp’ised many and was taken by some as 
a new move, by others as a Swarajist climb down. As a matter of 
fact, the two sections fi Nationalists, the Swarajists and the Inde- 
pender ts, had come ‘o a working arrangement that to establish the 
principle of redress of grievances belorc grant of supplies the latter 
would support the obstructionist tacliccs of the Swarajists, but that 
once the principle is established, obstruction should not be pushed to 
extremes. This was made clear by Mr. jinnah who followed. 

Mr. Jinnah 

Mr. jinnah, as a member of the Nationalist Party, entirely endorsed 
what F*andit Motilal had said. “1 further want to make it clear that 

the Nationalist Party, in this House, do not stand for any wrecking 

programme. The Nationalist Party wants to work in this Assem- 
bly and nothing more. We stand to pursue a policy and a 
programme of a c<mstitiJtional character. There is no idea in the minds 
of the Nationalist Party that we wbh to resort to Civil Disobedience, 
that we w-ant revolution, that we want to cany on a campaign of 
non-payment of taxes. We condemn the Government of India. We 

condemn the Secretary of State- That was why wo passed a resolution 
here by an overwhelming majority putting forward our demand for 
Reforms. You have not satisfied us, and we wanted, therefore, in tin* 
e’earest possible manner, to record our protc^st, our condemnation, 

disapproval, of the way in which you have managed it. We 
also recognise that there are difficulties, but you have intire’y failed 
so far to satisfy us. 1 herefore, 1 do not wish thi* Government to 
allege anything else beyond what I have stated in this House, nor do 
we wish that any impression should be created abroad that we stand 
for anything else." 

Sir M. Hailey 

Sir MALCOLM HAILLV, however, inspite of the clearest assur- 
ance to the contrary, persisted in denying that any principle has been 
* established, and once more fried to drive a wedge between Mr, Jinnah 
and Pt. Nehru, He said ; " Pandit Motilal Nehru has asked that 

the Treasury Benches should express approval of the action which bis 
Party now proposes. The Treasury Btnch is unable, and does not 
desire to go into any question regarding the internal politics of the 
NationaTst Party. We are not fully aware of its composition, i do no 
discredit to it when 1 say that up to the moment we have had some 
doubt as to its po'icy, or indeed, if it has any one policy. When we 

26 
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are told that they have established their principle by the votes of 
yesterday, we take the liberty to doubt it. When we are told that 
they have proved anvthing at all by their votes of yesterday, we 
equally take the liberty to retain our own opinion on the subject. 
They now desire, I understand, not to press their motions for the 
complete re usal of grants. We have no desire to challenge that 
decision. With regard to what Mr. Jinnah has sail, I will only say lu 

rep'y that 1 have not any desire to associate his section of the 

Nationalist Party with the programme to which ho referred. I was 
careful yesterday, in spsaking on the subject, to say that we do not 
charge tliem with any such intentions. I was careful to limit myself 
to reminding the House that we had had previous experience of mass 
movements in Iiidii and desired to see no recurrence of those expe- 
riences. Mass movements we may perhaps see, but we do not wish 

to charge his friends with a whsh to promote revolution or wreckage. 
We are both here, for the rnomeni, on the floor of the House, lighting 
out a Constitutiinial issue, and have no desire, for tlie moment, to 
look outside or to forcca i anything that might happen off the floor of 
this House. For the present. w(* are content to figlit out a constitu- 
tional issue in constitutional ways. One of those ways is the free and 
open discussion of all the demands put forward by the Government for 
its expenditure We are perfectly prepare! to undertake that discussion." 

I demands for giants therefore look their normal cours:). On the 
demand umler ilxcise nieiubi'rs expressed strong views in favour ol 
of Prohibition an 1 Jhindit Malaviya asserted that the excise po icy 
was one of th«- many black spots in British administration of India. 
A vote of censure was passe 1 by reducing the demanJ under Forests 
by Ks. 100 because tue Dehra Dun scheme for full training in India 
had nut bseii yet given etfj:t to. 

The main discussion of the day centred round the Railway bud- 
get which has swollen beyond all proportions during the last ten 
years. Swarajists maintained an attitude of benevolent neutra'ity 
ifjougliout. Ml. Kaugaswarni Iyengar and Mr. Acharya made useful 
contributions to the debat«* on Railways. Swarajists were however 
there to su[)port their ludejieudv'nt friends in any division that 
might be challenged, and one tiiat was challenged in respect of forest 
they were ablt* to carry by 60 against 51. 

LAND REVENUE DE.MAND 

Tlie demand under ' Lanil Revenue ’ was agreed to without discussion. 

EXCISE 

The demand under ‘ Excise ’ was next moved. 

Mr. Venkatapathi Kaju, in moving for a reduction of one hundred 
rupees criticised the Excise Administuation and pointed out that the 
amount spent on the Excise Department could be well utilised for 
educatiouai purposes. This was earned as mentioned abave. 

RAILWAYS. 

The next demand was for Us. (>76,00^,000 under the head Kailways. * 
Mr. K. ICAMA IVliNG.AR proposed a reduction of this figure by 
ten and three-fourt»i crores. In moving this proposition, he said that 

be had put the figure at much less than what he had originally 
intended. The first item he referred to was working expenses, which 
ammouQted to 67 crores. This figure was much too Ingh, and should 
be reduced to an appreciable extent, iiecause there hid been extra- 
ordinary leaps in the working expenses. Mr. Rama Iyengar then went 
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into the details of railway expenditure, and after alluding to the re- 
comendations of the Inchcape Committee and the Acworth Committee, 
appealed to the Government to effect economy. He suggested that 
this cut con'd be made by rcrlucing the general administration figure by 
two crores of rupees and also bv reducing the provision for engineer- 
ing establishment and by various other means. Mr. Rama Iyengar 
mentioned the amounts spent as salaries on a number of highly paid 
officers, especially in the E. I. F^y. and appealed to the House to 
carry his motion for reduction by ten and three-quarter crores. 

Sir CHARLES INNES said that they had been toll that the whoh;- 
sale refusal of demands had been given up, but Mr Iyengar’s motion for 
a cut of no less than loj crores showed that perhaps he had merely 
changed tactics and adopted another form of obstruction. He did not 
know whether it was all an elaborate joke, and whether Mr. Iyengar 
wanted the House to tak > him seriously. He said that the inchcape 
Committee had gone thoroughly into the railway expenses and had 
suggested all possible economies. As for increase in woikiog expenses, 
ibis was not peculiar to India. In Canada and United Kingdom, it 
bad doubled, compared with the pre-war expenses, and in the case of 
Trance, it had gone up six times. The causes which led to this ri«t? 
were entirely outside the control of those managing the Railways. 

Sir PURSHOTTAMDAS THAKURDAS said that he would not 
endorse the Commerce Member's remarks that Mr. Rama Iyengar should not 
be taken seriously. The speaker felt that although Mr. Iyengar had given 
a tall order, he had done well to draw attention to the various 
matters, and the Government should try to examine his figures an<l 
try to come to some understanding. He said tbit the Retrenchment 
Committee had no doubt recommended only 4J crores, but they wanted 
economy. The speaker admitted that the Government had not yet 
had enough time to give results. He said the comparison with thti 
figures of foreign countries was misleading. He thought that as 
Railways involved an expense of about a hundred crores, which was 
half of the total revenues, the Assembly should discuss the railway 
budget separately, and thus have greater time to devote itself to 
details. 

PANDIT MALAVlYA deplored the tone of Sir Charles Innes* speech. 
It was inconceivable that a responsible member of the (iovernment 

should ridicule members and re,;ard the discussion as an elaborate joke 
and twit them with what had happened yvSterday. Sir Charles limes 

had not given the House any information necessary lor arrivmg ai a 

solution of this questu a. The inchcape Committee had recommended 

that each railway should yield five per cent as dividend. This short 
recommendation was itself a serious condomnatirn of the present 
management of railways What, be asked, was the number of Indians 
in State railways. Among the gazetted officers there were per cent 
Indians, and 62 per cent n m- Indians. ibis was not a satisfactory 
state of affairs. A serious effort must be made to reduce the number 
of persons imported from out of India to work in Indian Railways 
and Indians appointed to those po^ts. Then, the other working ex- 
penses bad to be considerably reduced. In order to make all the 
necessary enquiries, there must be a Committee of this House. 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao emphasised the need of separation of Rail- 
way l’'inance from the General I'inancc and of decentralisation. Mr. 
HindJey, the Chief Commissioner of Railways, deprecated any enquiry 
by a committee of the House as urged by Pt. Malaviya. 

Sir Charles Innes, replying to i’undit Malaviya’s point, admitted 
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that Europeans were liberally paid, but at what amount oi sacrifice 
they left their homes and pave their servee to India!! 

Pandit Malaviya asked Sir Charles how be would feel if in 
England foreigners were employed rather than Englishmen ? 

Sir Charles now took shelter under the Government of India Act 
which, be said, laid down increasing association of Indians, and be gave 
figures to .‘how that the Railway Department was not lagging 
behind any other Department in giving tftcct to the policy of Indianisa- 
lien. .Railwa>s in India were gigantic bubiness concerns. He said that 
the estimates belorc the House ior the next year were a mere guess, 
and it was impnss-ible to accept big cuts. The House should judge 
the Railways by their actual returns and he showed that during the 
jiast three years, Railway returns in India W'ere higher tlian in 
many other countries, particularly higher than that in the Tnited 
Kingd( m. If the percentage lor the coming year was to be Jess than 
in the current year, it was due to the fact that the piogrammtj 
n venue expcndrtur(‘, which had been cut down last year, was to be 
lully met next year. 


Motions REjEcTEii 

Mr. Rama Iyengar's motion was rejected. 

^::K. RysA'A I^J'NCAR njxt moved auoihfr cut of tbue trcies 
Li t'ci cicJiuaiy i'laiis srO niaintti arce. He Llrcngly critjcised thi* 

n::ii tU'i in wlich rle Gc veirmcnt presented the Railway Budget, 
vliili was c)1l(i(rii iirm ilat presented by othir Dej artments. He 
sa d tlat l e lad can fully gone into the figures of the various 

Liaidus cl hailwajs, aiid iiad f-upgested cins wliicb, he believed, leil 
lehw ticje wbicli (tuld l>e f allied out. H(‘ fuilber obseivtd rtai 
h( l&d I t t i:ugg(ST<(l any reduction in revenue txpecdiiuie, and 

inptd tlat il'e haiJVMV Inic’gtt bereabtr ^hcufd be so prepared as to 

tbcw lie ]cmaiitni iccuniug tost and temijorary cost and the 

pjtgrinmts cl itnewals aU separate y. Ibis motion Ico was rejected. 

The G. I. P. Kailwav 

Mr. Jo.shi tlien moved that the demand under sub-bead •* G. 1. i‘, 
Railway " be reduced by Rs. ico. The mover ccmplaintd that lh»: 
G. 1. i’. Railway authorities had not recognised the Associalicn ol 

their h;iin)lo> ees. ll;e right ol free association was lecogniscd by the 

Inieiratie nal Labour Conference, but the G. 1. P. Ry. Agent did net 

even lelly to the letters sent to him by the iwi; Assi ciaticns of 

G. I. Raihvay limployees. Mere couitesy demanded a tew' lines c.f 

icpl\, anr! the al)Since ol this loim ol couriisy would not lead to 

happy relations between the employers and the tmploytes. Stmeiime 
ago, theie was a strike on this Rahway in Lombay, and M the 

Association ol Employees had been recognised, the strike tould have 
been averttd. 'Ihe report of the Retrenchment Gfficer oi the G. 

I. P. Railway was not published, noi was the rtccmniendation 
of the ( filter canied out in regard to the higher Services, 

whereas lull t fleet was given to l! e retc.mmendation in respect 

ol lower grades cl ai pcinlments. This policy had caused a great deal 
of discontent among the Jubordinaie siall. Then there was racial 

discr roinaiion observed in respect of granting passes and leave rules, 
aid in regard to the promotion of Indians to higher appointments,. 

Mr. Joshi's motion was put to vote and rejected. 
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DEMANDS FOR GRANTS 

Further Voting on the Budget 

On the Assembly meeting on the 12th March discussion on the 
demand under Railways was resumed. 

Sir PURUSHOTAMDAS THAKURDAS moved a reduction of 25 
lakhs. He said that Mr. Hindlcy's reply as to Indianisation was most 
disappointing and urged that at least 50 per cent, of the higher posts 
should be Indianised. He strongly condemned the policy of the Govt, 
in regard to purchase of Ry. Stores which should be purchased through 
the Indian Stores Department. The most disappointing leturc of the 
railway budget was the proposal to write off three crores in respect 
of the fall in the value of stores. That, he said, was due to gross 
neglect by the railway managements which imported stores on an 
extravagant scale. 

After Sir Charles Inncs had replied on bcbalf of Govt, Sir^Puru- 
shotamdas' motion was put and carried by 58 votes to 43. 

Mr. VENKATAPATllI RAJIJ next moved for a cut of two crores 
which w'as rejected by the narrow majority ol .*>8 against 56. Mr. Rama 
Iyengar's motion of a reduction of one crore and 15 lakhs was next 
withdrawn alter a short discussion, and then llu- Railway Demand 
with 23 lakhs less was granted. 

Posts & Telegraphs. 

Discussion then proceeded on the demand undi'r Dost & Telegraphs 
which alter some discussion was passed. 

On the next day March I3tl> the Legislative Assembly met again to 
continue the discussion on the demands for supplies, ihere was only a 
moderate attandance, most of the leading Swarajists being abs-nt. 
The reason why they were absent this day was that pledged as they 
were to support the Independents against Government they sufienul a defeat 
the day before on Mr. Raju's motion through the action of the Independents 
themselves. Mr. Kaju was of the latter party and his motion should 
have been supported by other Independents. The Swarajists therefore 
made it plain that their votes were to be sought only w’hen the 
Independents agreed amongst themselves. 

The Jaito Massacre. 

Pandit M. M. MALAVIVA desired to move the adjournment of the 
House in connection with the Akali question and the Jaito affair. This 
was to prevent the repetition of the previous Jaito massacre. He 
said that the second Jatlia, which had recently started, was now 
approaching the place it had started out for, I lad Government with- 
drawn the order for the Jatha only to approach in parties ol fifty or 
not ? The Jatha had made it clear that they only wanted to read 
the * Grantha Sahib’ and that th; y intended no violence whatever, he 
Wanted an assurance from Government that the order had been with- 
drawn as also the order re([uiring the Jatha to leave the Gurdwara 
as soon as they had finished the reading of their Scrijiturc ; if these 
orders had not been withdrawn then the position was a delicate one. 
He was anxious to avoid a repetition of what had occurred on h'ebruary 
21. The public declaration ol those who were cond.^^ling the Jatha 
made it clear that they had no political objects in view. 

Here the FTesident told the speaker that he must rule him out of 
order lor the reasons he had given on a previous occasion. 

The Pandit begged that the President would reconsider the matter 
ia view of the fact that bis previous decision w'as based on the rule 
which related to discussions dealing with Indian States. The Jatha 

25 a 
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was now in ]3ritish territory and he hoped that an opportunity would 
be given for venlilating the matter. 

Dr. Gour repeated that the paity was yet in British territory and 
he could not see that they contravened any rule by asking for a 
discussion. Mr. D. P. Smgha referred the I'resident to May's Parliamentary 
lYacticc which laid down that where the members and the Speaker were 
in doubt as to the interpretation cf rules, the sense of the House should 
be sought. Sir I' redcr ck Whyte said that unlike the H. of Commons, under 
the Standing (Orders litre, the maintenance of orderly debate and ihe 
interpretation ol rules rested with ihe Chair. As for the point raised 
by l>r. (iour he said that if the Jalha was still in British territory 

the ina.ler could be raised in the Punjab Council. 

Mr. Jinnah said that the matter was definite and urgent and he 

wanted tiovenimcnt to take steps to prevent any repetition of the 
deplorab'e occuirences in I cbruary. 

rhe J 'resident ruled this also out of order. Pt. Malaviya then asked 
if instructions had been given to the Administrator at .Nabha against 
shooting. To th s no leplj' was given by the Government. 

Mr. X'enkatapati raju wanted to know wheilier the question could 

be discussed iiiider general administiation and the ITesident said he 

would jnlonn him later cn. 

Noting on General Administration. 

Dewan .Habadiir Kainachandra Kao was the first to initiate this 
disiussion, and lie was iollowed by those who had tabled similar motions 
lor reduction. In a.^Kmg for a nominal reduction ol Ks loo under the 
subhead ‘Home 1 )epaituient, ' Mr. RamaLhaiulra Kao releired to the 
fact that seveial schemes relating to pensions, allowance's, salaries, and 
compensation on iireinature letiremcnt hail been discussed on the miiia- 
t ve ol the ^^^crelary ol Stale by the (iovi inmeiit ol India and bet- 
ween the lioveieument ol India and the Local Govi'inmeiit". All these 
fccliemes imposed a conside/able fiuaiiciai buideu on this country, but 
they had not been discussed in that House. No I'arlianieut could 
loleiatc the imposition of such a burden, the responsibility for which 
was iniliatul from a body outside the countiy. I'hen, there was the 
Lee (.'ummission, which was appointed against the express wishes of 
that House. 'ibis ('ommi.ssion was likely to come to the end ot it.s 

labour by the end of the month. Mr. Kamachandra Kao urged that 
the report of this ( oniniisTou should be imblishcd simultaneously in 

India and in Lngland, and that no orders thereon should be passed 

without the report biing di cussed in that House. 

Dr. Cicnir : I bis was promised la.st year. 

1 demand that the Lee Commi'fciun re])ort should be }>ublishcd 
and discuBi-ed in lliis House, jirelcrably in tiic special sess on in May,' 
IToceeding, Mr. Kamachandra Kao relerred to the demand pressed in 
several local Legislatures lor the reduction ol the number of Executive 
Councilluis in their Provinces and w.tiued to know the Goveininent ot 
India's views on this matter. He added that expansion of the number 
of JLxecutiv^e Councillors to undesirable lengths had created dissatis- 
faction throughout the country, and the impicssion had gain^'d ground 
that the only sign of relorm was that the administration had become 
top-heavy. 

Hr. GOUK, in criticising the ixilicy of the Home Department, said 
that various standing committees haa been appointid to work out 
the different departments of Government but that to these committees 
had been relegated work of an altogether subordinate character which 
was in no way calculated to educate Indians with the piobleins before 
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the country. He comj)lained that no Indian had been appointed Home 
Member, the most difficult and important post in India which dealt 
with the internal administration of the country to which it was par- 
ticularly fitting that an Indian should be appointed. He drew atten- 
tion to the reply given by Mr. Richards in the House of Commons to 
a query regarding the extension of the Reforms in India and stated 
with some heat that the patience of non-official Indians was exhausted 
and the Government was greatly mistaken if they supposed that the 
Legislative As^imbly would complacently submit to the House of 
Commons. 

Dr. Gour here somewhat cleverly alluded to the Akali Jatha on 
the ground that it was concerned with law and order in i British India. 
He wanted to know what the Home Member was doing in this matter. 
He put forward a threat that if no satisfactory answer was received, 
the House would press this issue to a division. 

Referring to the Lee Commission, he said that he understood, in 
fact he had been assured, that Provincial Uovernments had been asked 
to set aside certain sums to meet the increase^ in salaries to be re- 
commended by the Lee C'ommission. 

At this stage Sir M. Hailey emphatically protested against Dr. Gour’s 
statement and said that the Govt, of India had not passed any 

such order. There were cries of ‘‘Withdraw** from Govt: Benches, but 
Dr. Gour stuck to his point and though he did not divulge the source 
of his information he asked the Home Member to categorically deny 
the fact. 

Pandit MALAVIYA drew attention to the necessity for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Governor-Gcineral’s Council. The salaries in India were ex- 
cessively high. He wanted the Viceroy's salary to be reducc'd to its. 
15,000 a year and that of the members of the l^xecutive Council to 
Rs. 4,000, equivalent to a judge’s salary. He proposed that the 
Viceroy *s position should be like that of the King in England. The 
Commander-in-Chiof should confine his attention to military operations 
and an Indian civilian must hold charge ol tlu* detence ])Orilolio. 

The Indian Members should serve at 25 per cent, less f-alary than 
their European colleagues. It was an auoraa’y that the Home Mem- 
ber who had to deal with the internal allairs of the country sbouhl be 

a luiropean. 'Jhe Home Membership should go to an Indian. He com- 
plained of mal-administraiion of law and orclir and attacked the 
Criminal Law Amenelmcat Act under which several mcmibeis of the 
new Assembly had been sent to jail after the declaration of a public 
association as unlawful without assigning any reason for such order 
and without any provision for appeal against such order. He parti- 
cularly drew atiention to the misuse of section i.f| ol Criminal Proce- 
dure Code against which he himself had defied hall a dozen times and 
would do so again. 

The Pandit observed that Indianisation was very backward ani 
that instead of calling the Lee Commission Government should have 
consulted the Assembly and stopped European recruitment io the 
Civil Service. 

Sardar KARTAR SINGH said that law and order had become law- 
breaking order and complained agamsl the Government order against 
the Gurdwara Committee. The Government of India, he said, had 
given wrong information to Lord Olivier who had described the Gurd- 
wara Committee as a revolutionary body. 

Mr, GOSWAMl said that when they were talking about unlawful 
assemblies it reminded him of the fact that once a member of Par- 
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lianK'iit described the Government of India as an unlawful assembly 
(Laughter). As for law and order they could not find such prostitu- 
tion of that good phrase as it was in India. 

Home Member’s Keply 

Sir MALCOLM HAILEY, replying, said that the Home Depart- 
ment had carried out the full retrenchment recommended and that the 
increase under the estimates for the next year was due to the increase 
in the Secret Service allotment which had been mainly necessitated in 
connection with thi importation of arms from outside India. Coming 
to grav(ir issurs he said that it was immaterial to him whether the 
Home Member was an Indian or a European because Government 
was a composite Government. As for the use of Section 144 he reminded 
Landit Malaviya that tin Law Member, when Sir William Vincer t 
was the Home Memtier, was not a European. Hi.s imputation was 

that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru who was then the law Member was 
accountable. But this subterfuge was exposed wlum Bt. Malaviya pointed 
f»ut that Sir I'ej liahadur was at that timt‘ ill and he was not responsible 
lor the action ol the Ciovernment. Besides, ’Law and Order' came under 
the Home Dep^ and it was an unmerited dodge to bring in the name 
of th(‘ Indian Law Member, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

As regards Jndianisation of the higher posts which are the monopoly 
cf J'.ngli'hmon, ^ir Malcolm said that certa n posts rcqiiin^d long adminis- 
trative training and ( xpcricnee, and recruitment on five years’ contract 
as ( xperts in lh« case of such posts would be of very little 

use. If 'YJovemment had not decided for immediate C(^ssation of 
recruitment of h uropeaiis it was becaus(‘ India still needed Europeans. 
’‘We may not have gone lar enough but at all events do not bring 
the charge tiiat we had done nothing at all. 1 ask any one to look 
to the civil service in the Provinces where a large number ol Indians 
arc gradually mounting up the ladder and in ten or fifteen years’ time 

they .sht)iild be holding high administralivt* posts in large numbers. 

Proceeding by that gradual and cautious method you will get men who 
will fill posts with distinction.” 

The Home Memb(?r said that Mr. Kartar Singh had charged Go\- 
ernment with law-breaking and disorder. Sir Malcolm Haile> asked 
Mr. Karla r Singh honestly to say whether the law had been broken by 
Government or by liis own community which did nc.-t preserve the 
standard of good citizenship. He did not want to attack that com- 
launity and had altemt(;d to put Government’s justification on the lowest 
tel ms but in innumerable cases the coiiiniunity had undiT a mistaken 
notion of religious le<‘ling refused to obey the strictest retjuirements of 
law and order. 

Mr. Chamanial : ‘What alwut the Guiukabagh beating?” 

The Home Member said that he dal ii.. t want to enter into that 
big subject. In answer to a question he said that it concerned the 
Punjab G( vernment moie than the Government of India and it related 
to an incident fhej’ jill dep)lored but which was now past history. 

As lor the treatment of political prisoners, Mr. Shanmnkum Chetty 
had complained of inhuman treatment p nbably in his own Province. 

Mr. ( lietty: “1 refer to the case ol I'aiidil Bajpai who died under 
tragic circumstances.” 

The Home Member said that Government had issued instructions to 
local G' vcrnmeDls who had agreed to institute a special division to 
cover that c’ass of prisoners who went to jail, as was said for the 
sake of conscience. Kules had been liberalised to approximate to those 
in vogue in England. The Madras Government w'ere deputing an officer 
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to go to the Andamans to consider the case of the Moplah prisoners 
there. 

The Lee Commission's Report 

As for the Lee Commission's report, it would no doubt be pub- 
lished simultaneously in the two countries. The Government of India 
had previously discussed all important Commissions in the Assembly 
before coming to a decision on them. In this case also they would 
Icllow the same practice, but they could not bind the Secretary of 
State who could in the light of the report of the Lee Commission exercise 
his statutory powers to give effect to any part about which the Commis- 
sion might urge early orders. He did not doubt that the Secretary would 
like to allow the fullest discussion before coming to a decision on any point. 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao said that the wish of the House should 
be communicated to the Secretary of State not to pass orders on the 
Report without giving a chance to the Assembly. 

The Home Member promised to do so. 

Concluding, the Home Member referred to the question of constitu- 
tional advance. He wanted Dr. Gour not to come to conclusions from 
the abbreviated report of Mr. Richard's reply in the Commons. The 
Home Member had cabled lor a fuller version and would communicate 
to the House. He held that only if Government had gone back or had 
retarded India's progress, Government might come in for a severe 
condemnation. "Blame no man for his caution, so long as his inten- 
sions are good." 

After the Home Member’s speech Mr. Ramachandra Rao withdrew 
his motion. 

The Jaito Tragedy 

Mr, RAMACHANi^RA RAO moved a formal reduction of one hundred 
rupees under head " Foreign and Political ". He referred to the Jaito affair 
and said that it occurred in British territory. A representation had been 
made to the Government for an inquiry and Mr. Ramachandra Rao 
wanted to know what the Government of India was doing in order to 
i-asc the Akali situation. 

Sir HALCOLM HAILEY on behalf of tl:e Government said that he 
had not heard of any one who was concerned in the last affair and who 
had been sent for from British territory tor trial in Nabha. 

As for the second Jatha which was on its way to Jaito the Home 
Member said that the Government had taken every precaution, but the 
trouble was that the Jatha was being joined by a large, number of 
villagers in our territo; y. It was largely the presence of villagers that 
caused trouble on the last occasion, but on this occasion they had 

sent a certain number of police with the Jatha in order to warn the 

villagers not to join the procession. At one period of the march in 
British terriloiy they were joined by nearly twenty thousand people. 
That was for a day, but fortunately they went back. At another 

period there were two thousand persons who joined, and due to persua- 
sion they too had fortunately went back, All these were done in order 
to reduce the possibility of trouble at Jaito. Govern’’ leiit deplored the 
occurrence last month and they would deplore in a double measure a 
recurrence of that incident and they had taken precautions in order to 
prevent the necessity ot using force cither on the Jatha or on the 
crowd. That was why they had announced that Jathas should give 

undertakings that they would proceed in batches of fifty and after reading 
their Grantha Sahib return without making any political demonstration. 

PARDIT MALAViYA asked why the limitation of fifty persons 
should be imposed in the case of persons who were going into Nabha 

26 
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only for religious purposes ? It could not be said that they were going 
there for any political demonstration because at no time had they held 
any sucii demonstration, in the face of these facts it was an insult 
to the Jathas to be told that they should bind themselves not to make 
any demonstration. It did not become a powerful Government to insist 
on such undertaking. If they insisted on this undertaking it was 
perfectly certain, knowing the Sikh temperament as every one did, that 
^ey would refuse to give it. And the result would be nothing but 
an open coollict. But if the Government withdrew theii restrictions 
then no trouble would arise. 

In reply* Sir Malcolm Hailey pointed out that what the Govern- 
ment wanted from the Jathas was an undertaking that they 
would not make any political demonstration, the very thing which they 
had been stating. He saw no reason why the Jathas should not give 
an undertaking of what they often said. It was the duty of every 
citizen to use his inliuence to see that the Jathas gave this reasonable 
undertaking. The (question wa> whether the leaders of these Jathas 
would accept any restrictions or conditions which appeared to hamper 
them in their relation with Government. The Government's duty was 
to maintain law and order, but the Jathas were under the influence 
of men who were misguided and Government desired nothing but that 
the Jathas .should see reason and allow Government to find a solution. 
In the meantime the Government would not be acting in the best 
interests of themscives and of law generally if they withdrew the very 
reasonable restrictions in regard to their entry into Nabha. 

Pandit Malaviya : Under what law arc these resolutions imposed ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey : Under the law of Nabha. 

Mr. Jamnadas warned chat the Government should not make Jailo 
the Jerusalem of the Sikhs. 

The motion for reduction of grants under head Foreign and Political was 
withdrawn and the Assembly then adjourned till the next day. 

On the 14th March the main interests of the Assembly centred 
round the two apparently inspired Questions of Sir Campbell Rhodes 
both intended to bit the Nationalist party, one by discrediting it and 
other by bribing the Independents to break away from the Coalition. 

Sardar Mutalik ask(d a question as to what steps had been 
taken by Government to start its enquiry into the Reforms, as to 
whether it was going to be an open enquiry or not. The Home 
Member replied that it was merely to be an invjstigation to assess 
the defect of the existing system and consider the remedies. 

Sir Campbell Rhodes thereupon asked * will the Government consider 
the advisability of associating with themselves m the enquiry one or 
two of those Members of the House who have had some experience of 
the working of the Reforms during the last three years? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey : — As 1 said. Sir, I cannot give a definite 
answer on this subject at present but we have that suggestion under 
consideration." 

This was intended to shake some Independents by holding imaginary 
prospects before them with a view to ward ofi the renewal of attack 
on the Plnance Bill. 

But this was not all. yucstiou time being over. Sir Campbell Rhodes 
again got up and drew attention to Mr. C. R. Das's interview with 
* Statesman * wherein Mr. Das was said to have declared that he did 
not know about the facts of the case and presumed that some under- 
standing must have been reached with the authorities, in asking the 
question Sir Campbell Rhodes forwarded his opinion tliat the decision 
of the Party was due not to any pact with Government but to the 
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impact within the Party itself ! Pundit Motilal was not there to give 
a proper reply to Sir Campbell Rhodes as Swarajists did not attend 
the Budget discussion. Mr. Cbamaolal repudiated Sir Campbell Rhodes' 
insinuation and declared that no such thing as impact had taken place. 

Business of the day was extremely dull. Pundit Malaviya and four 
other members of the Assembly bad gone to Jaito and Pundit Motilal 
and Swarajists were absent. The spectacle of Liberals without Swarajists 
was really pitiable. The smallness of the numbers on the non-official 
benches made Sir Malcolm Hailey treat the House with contempt and when 
Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar launched a strong attack on the manner in which the 
Moral and Material Progress Report annually issued by the Publicity Dept, 
had been misrepresenting to members of Parliament, before whom the book 
is placed, the great movement of Non-co-operation and its leaders, the 
only reply which Sir Malcolm Hailey condescended to give was I am 
quite prepared to let the matter to the vote of the House without 
giving any reply." liberals and a few Independents sitting on the non- 
official benches were helpless. They could not challenge a division in 
such a depleted House. 

Education 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao moving for a nominal reduction of one 
hundred rupees under the dei>artment of Education, Lands and Health, 
criticised the unsatisfactory i^rogress made in education. He also refer- 
red to the slow progress in civil, veterinary, forest, geological, survey 
and mining services. 

Sir Sivaswami Iyer objected to the use of the word **Cooly*' in 
Government documents. This word bad a bad odour and ugly associa- 
tion and should be replaced by the word “Labour." 

Mr. Joshi complained that the Government of India bad been attach- 
ing more importance to the University and Secondary Education than 
to the Primary Education in the territories under their direct control. 
He advocated to spend more money in the Frontier Provinces in order 
to bring the tribes under the humanising influence of Education. 

Mr. Jamnada^ Mehta brought into prominence the espionage on 
Indian students in England and the ; difficulties these students experienced 
in getting admission to British Universities. Sir Narasimba Sarma and 
Mr. Montague Butler defended the Government and attributed the absence 
of further progress to lack of funds and all-round retrenchment. 

Concluding, Sir Narasimba Sarma said that the Lytton Committee's 
report had been received. The Government had asked the representatives 
of Universities to meet them in Simla in May. They hoped to be 
able to fix some pi\ cedurc for enabling students duly qualified to 
deserve entry into British Universities, to secure accommodation as 
si>eedily as possible. As for espionage he thought that the evil was not 
the same now as it was some time ago. 

India and thb War Office 

After lunch Sir Sivaswami Iyer referred to huge amounts outstand- 
ing between India and the War Office and urged to send a deputation 
to London. He hoped Sir Malcolm Hailey would leid the delegation 
during his forthcoming trip to London. He urged ihat India Office 
accounts should be placed before the Public Accounts Committee, that 
the cost of the education of British soldiers be debited to the British 
exchequer and that the disbursement of pensions should be handed over 
to the High Commissioner by the India Office. 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao said that the Secretary of State for India was 
also a member of the British Cabinet. In a dispute between the two 
countries the Secretary of State could not fully stand for India's right. 
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Sir Piirshottamadas said that only once he remembered within the 
past half a century the point of Indian Government prevailing in such 
disputes. Me therefore wanted an assurance that the agreement would 
be placed before the Assembly or at least the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee before it was given effect to. 

Sir Basil Blackett assured that the Government would do their 
best and that they were as anxious as any one for an early settlement. 
They would see that the settlement was equitable to India. He said 
tiiat the decision rested not with the Secretary of State but with the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

Mr. Ramachandra Kao. — Does the Finance Member mean that the 
Secretary of State in Council succeeds against the British Cabinet in 
such disputes ? 

Sir Basil Blackett said that the Secretary of State in Council exercised 
very real power in any case. Constitutional difficulty stood in the way 
of the Government of India seeking previous approval of the legislature, 
Moreover^ the (government did not command a majority in the House 
and could not be certain that its agreement would be accepted. He 
assured that he would keep the House fully informed about the progress 
in settlement. 

Labour 

In moving for a small reduction on the demand under Industries and 
Labour Department, Mr. Joshi deplored the condition of labour and urged 
starting mon; Labour Bureaus. The Government of India should bring 
inte existence a machinery for arbitration and conciliation. He demand- 
ed prohibition of women from work during the time of confinement. 
He asked the Government to give serious consideration to the question 
of unemployment. He urged them to institute service-securing agencies 
and to consider whether some sort of unemployment insurance could 
not be- started. Mr, Chamanlal wanted to have a labour ministry to 
deal with questions connected with labour. If they bad a labour ministry 
that ministry would appoint certain members of this House to advice on 
all topics ndating to workers and see that no exploitation was 
made of them* hut that justice was given to them. Mr. Chamanlal vigor- 
ously pleaded for standardisation of wrages and make them approximate 
to thoS(^ prevailing in Great Britain. Concluding he referred to what he 
called utter destitution among the workers and wanted the Government 
to institute a searching enquiry. 

Sir Furshottamdas and Mr. Coke appealed to those who pleaded on 
behalf of labourers to be fair to the capitalists. He assured that the 
capitalists would not be slow to aiiprcciate the Labour point of view 
and act according to it provided Labour was reasonable and fair to 
the capitalists. 

The Ilon'ble Mr. Chatterjec on behalf of Government testified to the 
interest which they were taking on behalf of labour. He particularly 
referred to labour legislation like the Workmen Com pension Act and said 
if nothing more was done it was because of certain difficulties. As 
regards arbitration boards and labour bureaus and unemployment insurance 
Mr. Chatterjea said that their proposals had not yet matured. The motion 
was withdrawn. 


ARMY DEPARTMENT 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao then introduced an interesting discussion on 
♦he Army Department by moving formal reduction in th.^ demand. He 
wanted to know several details of information regarding capitation charges* 
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Sir Sivaswami Iyer wanted to know in detail the progress in the 
Indianisation of the Army. He was not satisfied with the Commander-in- 
Chiel's statement that Indians had been admitted to artillery. He said 
that Indians were only there as camel-riders and not on higher grades. 
He wanted to know if Indians had been taken as gunners and whether 
serious attempt had been made to Indianise the artillery services. 
Concluding Sir Sivaswami Iyer urged that additional units must be 
created in order to train in them Indians lor air squadron, artillery 
and other forces. 

Before the total demand under the “General Administration * was 
put and carried, Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar criticised certain statements 
contained in Prof. Rushbrook William's book on India presented each 
year to Parliament. He did not care whether the administration of 
I.adia was good, bad, or iodiflerent but he insisted that a true account 
should be presented before Parliament and not statements inserted to 
throw dust in the eyes of the British Public. It was not a compliment 
to the members of the old Assembly to say tl»at they vT>ted down the Salt 
Tax because they had to face the approcliing elections, and some of the 
statements regardin;^ Mr. Gandhi, non-co-operation movement and Akali 
movement were incorrect, and he suggested that in future before the 
report was placed before the Parliament a committee of this Heuso 
should be asked to go through it. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey did not want to make a reply to the speech 
of Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar. The demand under ‘Gtineral Administration* 
was therefore carried. 

After some discussion demands under “Audit, Administration of 
Justice, Jail and Convicts, Police and Port and I’ilotagc" were agreed 
to without any reduction. Oa demand under 'J'orts and Pilotage' Mr. 
Joshi urged that the report of the Seamen’s Recruitment Committee 
should be given effect to and Advisory Committees should be established. 

Sir Charles Innes replied that the Government had decided after 
consultation with the Government of Bombay and the Government ot 
Bengal not to introduce any change in Bombay for the present, but to 
improve the pDsition in Calcutta. They had therefore decided to give 
charge of shipment office to a carefully selected officer who would 
formulate his own scheme of recruitment in the light of general prin- 
ciples laid down lor his guidance and that Advisory Comm ttees were 
not to be established at present. It would be Idt to the officer to 
evolve his scheme. 

Sir Campbell Rhodes asked as to whether the Government of India 
had abandoned the scheme of provincialising Bengal Pilot Service. Sir 
Charles innes replied that no decision had yet been arrived at. 

The Assembly adjourned till next day after disposing of only 20 
demands out of 64. 

The 1-cgislative Assembly held on March 15th was the last allotted 
« sitting for voting on demands for grants. 

Grants. 

Demand under “ Survey of India *’ was granted without much dis- 
cussion. On the demand under “ Meteorology '* an interesting discus- 
sion ensued. Dr. Gour referred to Sir Purshottamdas’s minute of dissent 
attached to the Inchcape Report, wherein Sir Purshottamdas bad urged 
the transfer to Agra of the Meteorological Head Office, now located in 
Simla. He pointed out that there was no scientific reason for keeping office 
on the Simla heights. 
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Mr. Cbatterji said that ihe traii^fer of storm work from Calcutta to 
Simla was done with the best of intentions. At Calcutta, they could not 
keep more than a qualified Meteorologist, while in Simla they had two or 
three fcienfific efficers of very high qualifications, who could consult one 
another and come to conclusions. It did not take morv than half an hour 
to transmit these conclusions to Calcutta. The Government of India had 
decided provisionally to keep the storm work in Simla and to strengthen 
the Calcutta Staff. 

Mines. 

Mr. Joshi then moved for the reduction of the demand under the head 
•'mines" by Es. too. He referred to the question of the appointment of 
Avomen in mines, and asked what replies have been received from the Local 
Governments, as also on the subject of the introduction of the shift system. 
If any reform had to be introduced in the condition of labor, it must be 
done in spite of the opposition of mine-owners. 

The motion for reduction was put and lost. 

Internal Immigration. 

Mr. Venkatapathi Razu criticised the policy in respect of internal im- 
migration, and gave details as to how Madras laborers were taken to the 
Assam Tea Garden, and suffered there for reasons of low wages and inade- 
quate accommodation. He objected to the laborers being taken away 
from the Agency tracts. The motion was rejected. 

Empire Exhibition. 

Discussion next ])roceedcd on the demand under “Miscellaneous items" 
including the demand for the Store Department and British Empire Exhi- 
bition. Mr. n. N. Das, in whose name the motion for the omission of the 
grant for the Exhibition stood, w^as not in his scat. The discussion, there- 
fore proceeded on the whole demand. 

Mr. famnadas Mehta raid that the Exhibition was organised purely as 
a political propaganda. It was t") show that the Empire w^as one in war 
and the Empin* was also one in peace. He said that India could not 
associate with other Empire-countries when she was humiliated. He, 
therefore, asked the members not to be a party to India’s participation 
in it. 

Mr. Bell (Bombay) agreed with the previous speaker that the object 
of the Exhibition was not merely to promote industry, but to stand 
for the ideal of one-ncss of the Empire in peace. He said that by 
such an Exhibition the chances for an amicable settlement between 
opposing sections improve, and he reminded Indians of the remarks 
made by the London Times that for India probably there was at 
present more w'ork to be done in London than in India. 

Sir Charles Inncs said that deino..ralic assemblies could not go 
back on the obligations incurred by the policy adopted by their pre- 
decessors. The first Indian T^egislative Assembly was fully consulted 
and agreed to participation in the Exhibition. Accordingly, the Gov- 
ernment bad entered into contracts and if the vote was refused, it would 
only mean dishonoring their obligations. He expressed profound dis- ' 
agreement with what Mr. Mehta said, because he believed that the 
l!;xhibition provided the best opportunity for dispelling those suspicions 
under which India suffered, while non-participaticn would only injure her. 

Pandit Malaviya said that the question at issue could not be 
dispo^^ed of so easily as was done by the Commerce Member, but it 
was no use now discussing it, because the motion for a reduction of 
the vote had not b^^en moved and was not before the House. He 
reminded Sir Charles Innes that there was another side to the picture 
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as well. Indians felt that if by participation in the War and in other 
Exhibitions and Imperial Conferences, where India and Indians had 
established their names. India could not dispel suspicions and get her 
due, she would not improve her position by participation in the forth- 
coming exhibition. 

Mr. Reddi asked as to whether the C^overnment could give informa- 
tion about the Devil's Dance about which the Secretary of State had 
been questioned in the House of Commons. 

Sir Charles Innes said that he had wired to the Political Oiheer 
at Sikkim to find out whether there was any objection, and he was 
still awaiting the reply. 

The demand was then passed. 

CURRENCY POLICY 

Mr. Mehta said that the demand under the ''Currency Policy of the 
Government” was not inspiring confidence. The Government should not 
have credited to revenues the interest on Paper Currency Reserve. He 
complained that by crediting this interest and eveeS'i in gold standard, 
the Government had made known to the world that the Indian Budget had 
been balanced ; which in reality was not. Hjs view was that this interest 
should have been utilised in reducing securities, thereby avoiding inflation. 
He strongly attacked the policy pursued by the (Government in the 
purchase of silver during the past 40 years which resulted in monopo- 
lists in l.ondon making India pay the highest price fur silver. He 
advocated the purchase of silver in Bombay or Calcutta by open tenders 
Irom all over the world. 

At this stage, the clock struck 5, and onl3' demands had been 
gone through. The remainiug 23 demands were agreed to without 
discussion, and the House adjourned. 

Six Day's Result 

The resuU of six days’ voting on the demands for grants was that 
Rs. 4 crores lakhs and 35 thousand were icfusjd under four demands 
on the first day as the result of the iiolicy of obstruction, while, only 
in two motions, 25 lakhs and 100 rupees were cut from other demands 
for grants. These two motions, it may be recalled, w^ere passed as a 
censure in respect of a certain policy pursued by the Railway Jioard 
and the h'orest Branch. 
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Nationalist Party Meetings 

With rcfercnct' to the fall back in the nationalist position on 
the iith March and the wild rumours to which it gave currency* and 
specially with reference to the talk of * pact and impact' raised by 
Sir Campbell Khodes in the Assembly, Mr. V. J. Patel, M.L.A., 
issued on 15th March the. following statement to the Press explaining 
his own position and that of the Swaraj party in the Assembly: — 

“Certain newspapers, whose criticisms I have seen, are very much 
mistaken if they think that they will in any degree shake the solidarity of 
the ' bwarajya' party l)y publishing lying and misleading accounts regarding 
events of Monday and I nesday last in the Legislative Assembly. J desire 
to make it clear that no difference of opinion has arisen between myself 
and Pundit Motilal Nehru. In fact the whole Swarajya party acts with 
one mind, one d<‘termiriation and oik' aim. 1 1 is our misfortune and not 
our fault that wc find ourselves in a minority in the Assembly. I'hc speech 
delivered by me on Monday last outlining the programme and policy of 
the Swarajya party, and every word of which was endorsed by Pundit 
Motilal Nehru by way of personal (xplanation when Mr. Chatterjee wa^' 
trying consciously or unconsciously to misrepresent both cf ur, was made* by 
me. as a Swarajist. Pundit Moti’al Nehru was speaking on behalf of the 
Nationlist party and studiously confined himself to matters which were 
common ground between Swarajists and Independents, but as a Swarajist 
he said he ondorst d ever}' word of what I said. Pundit Motilal Nehru has 
only recently congratulated the leaders of the Swarajya party in the 
Central Provinces for successfully carrying out the policy of the Party 
which leavfs no room for doubt as to what we would have done if w(5 had 
a Swarajist majority. 'Ihe statement made by Pundit Motilal Nehru on 
fuesday iepiesent(d the view of a Section of the Nationalist party and 
this was niad<‘ Gear by him. It has nothing to do with what the Swaraj5»a 
party as such may do herafter.** 

Immediately after the. Assembly meeting the Nationalists held 
tlicir party meeting on the lOth. to decide 011 the next step. Pundit Motilal 
presided at the meeting and pointed out to those Independents who were noi 
willing to See eye to eye with Swarajists in their full programme oI 
obstruction to agree 10 the view that no honest Indian could vot(‘ the 
finance Bill as it stood. 

The peculiarly iniquitous and horrible foim of taxation, as Lord 
v)Uvier de.sciih* d the Salt Tax, must go but a compromise was reached 
to reduce it to annas seven a maund. Similarly in the interests of the 
masses and in the interest of trad(‘. Postal rates must in their opinion 
ievtrt to tlieir previous level. Cotton vxclse duty must also go and for that 
purpose Swaraji.sts weie to introduce a new clause in the Finance bill, but it 
appears accoiding to rules new clauses can be introduced only by Iht 
Government Member. Mowi ver the members made it clear that this duty 
must disappear as soon as possible. The Indian gold-thread Industry which 
has been eiipplccl by import of cheaper gold-thread from foreign countries 
must b pn^trctcd and tfie Finance Mcml>er's proposal to reduce the duty 
from thirty to fifteen per-cent was to be rejected. 

These changes were of a drastic charpctcr and would iu practice mean 
throwing out the whole bill in spirit if not in form. But the decision 
of the Nationalist party was to put the Swarajist motion through. 
There was Jicwcvcr no thought of the tvhole Finance bill being 
thrown out on this day, though by an unexpected turn of events it 
was decided on the next morning to move for the total rejection. 



Finance Bill Thrown Out 

On March 17th. the Nationalists scored a signal and surprising 
victory over the Govt, by totally rejecting the whole Finance Bill. 
The full House met as before on the loth March, and though obstruc- 
tion was in the air the Govt, benches were not prepared for the great 
surpiise that was sprung upon them. The Finance Member introduced 
the Finance Bill, and in a brilliant speech Pt. Madari Mohan Malaviya, 
who acted as the leader of ihc Nationalists on this day, moved for iis 
total rejection. 

His speech lasted for three hours and anaigDeci all the misdeeds 
of the present Govt, to which the House re.soiinded with applause from 
time to time. The debate lasted for 5 hours and only five members 
took part. Sir Malcolm Hailey played at the old game of threatening 
and dividing the Nationalists, but these were of little avail and the 
House carried by Oo against 57 the motion of Pt. Malaviya amidst 
ringing Nationalist cheers 

A secret move on the part of government was exposed on this day 
t>y Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, and this seemed to have inlluenced some 
of the members to vote against Government. On Saturday, the 15th 
March, the Government cf India quieily intioduced amendments in 
the l.egislative rules of a drastic character including one which 
pe»mits the Viceroy to recommend a bill at any stage — a power which 
aid not exist before and which takes away whatever little power 
the Assembly has in respect of discussion of bills. This amendment 
was made in view of the Swarajist advent. When cjucntioned by 
Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar and Dr. Gour, Sir 11. Moncriel'f Smith, the 
Home Secretary, admitted that the new' provision was not enacted in 
the light of any difficulty experienced but to meet any difficulty 
which might arise hereafter, 'rhough be professed that this had been 
und(r coDsideralion for two years it was forwarded to the Secretary 
of State only in November last. 

Pandit Motilal therefore, taking Government's words at their face 
va'ue, connected its despatch wiili the Swarajist intention to conn* 
into the Assembly as declared in the October manifesto. Pandit 
Motilal described this provi.^ion most appropriately when he .^aid that 
!*■ means that ihe Viceroy has only to press a button from the 
V^iceregal lodge and the Goveri ment Mtmber in charge of a bill will 
say to the Assembly "Here is the Viceroy's recommcDdation and you 
must proceed tin s far and no further." 

The yuESTioN 

At question time Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar asked for the reasons 
that k*d the Government to m^ikc further amendments to the statutory 
rules under Section 67 of the Government of dndia Act, as published on 
the 15th and when the Secretary of State's sanction was applied for and 
obtained. He further asked if the procedure of placing the draft rules 
l>elore Parliament hBs been adopted, and if so when ; if not whether 
the Government would refrain from putting the Rules into force until 
Parliament bad considered them, and until the members of the Assem- 
bly had time lo understand the curious and complicated process con- 
templated. He further asked whether the new rules were designed to 
augment further the Viceroy's powers of exceptional legislation. 

The Heme Secretary replied evasively as stated above. It appears 
that the sanction of the Sec. of State was urgently sought and received 
on the 8th March last. After further remarks the President intervened 
on behalf of Sir Henry and the matter was dropped for the time. 
The Finance member then rose. 

27 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
THE riNANCE BILL INTRODUCED. 

Restoration of the Refused Grants 

Th(* I'lnance Member announced that it had been decided to 
restore the four demands for grants refused by the Assembly on Mon- 
day (loth ) The cut ci rupees twenty-five lakhs under Railways and 
Rs. lOo under Forests had been accepted. It was possible that 
under a large head like "Railways/* involving expense ot over sixey- 
sevem crores, twenty five lakhs might be saved. He said that as a 
result of the voting of demands, the position ol the budget (taking 
account the ranway estimates on the basis of tlie existing system) was 
that the siirjilus, alter allowing for reduction in Provincial Contribu- 
tions, etc., would .amount to i8,7.],ioo rupees. (Jf coursci, this took for 
granted that tlie taxation proposed in the iiill would be agreed to. 

The l'JNAN('E MEMBI'd<, in moving the consideration of the I'inance 
Bill, reit(Tated in some r(‘Spects his previous reply to critics, and ex- 
pressed his inability to agrei* to the tariff and taxation changes urged, 
lie said that no central huilgit could really bt; balanced so long as 
Provincial Contributions existed, and if the Cotton Excise Duty was 
also to be abobshed, he saw no chance of solving in the immediate 
iuture the more urgent (juestion of Contributions. He then proceeded 
to refute tbe charges very olteQ made about the administration of 
India, naundy, that the administration was extravagant, that the 
number ol ollic-.t*: must be reduced, that military expenditure was 
colossal, and tliai vast incfease had taken place ui taxation. Sir Basil 
JWackett was yuipiihcd, not at tlie extravagance, but at the cheapness 
ol Indian admiriisiraiion ! ! ! As Lord belbourne said, speaking on the 
(ioverurnunt of India Ibll, tin* system inaugurated by tlie British 
people ill In lia was the most eeoiiomicii that the world had ever 
known, or was likely to know. As for lii^hly-pail officials, the Finance 
Member was surprised at the extremely low number of highly paid 
officials ill India. lie had already spoken on previous occasions about 
military expenditure. He admitted that it ought to be furtlier 
reduced, but that would take time, and could not bi given effect to 
in the next year's budget. He warned the Members not to use catch- 
woids which had no bisis, because he felt that wh n. in the course ot 
lime, they came to admin ster Government and wanted to make it more 
efficient, they w’ould find themselves severely hampered by the expecta- 
tions which they had raised in the mind of the peopL. for reductions in 
expenses which would not be possible. In conclusion, he pointed out 
to the House that whatever might b3 the pDliticai consi lerations, the 
Budget had a right .o claim consideration on financiil merits. He 
maiiita ned that without the Salt Tax at Rupees two, they might bo 
running the risk of a deficit next yoai, and hoped that the Huuse 
would keep l.>eiore it economic and financial considerations, and vote 
accordingly. 


MOTION TO THRt)W OUT THE BILL 

I’T. MADAN MOHAN MALAVIVA opposed the consideration of the 
Finance Bill. He recounted India's war services, and the disappointing 
character of the Reforms. Diarchy had broken dowii, the ITaiiderreJ 
Bubjects bad been staived, the Swarajists in the Central Provinces had 
thrown out the budget, and Swarajists in Bengal were also going to do 
so. The sooner, therefore, the existing position in the Provinces was 
changed, the better for all. The Central (iavernment had also outlived 
its usefulness. He would have liked the Government to continue under 
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tbe old system, when the Viceroy’s Executive Council decided upon the 
extent cf taxation and expenditure. What was the use of the Assembly, 
with a majority of elected members, when a greater portion of the 
expenditure was iion-votable. and on matter of taxation their words 
were not final ? As this state of affairs could not continue, the Assembly 
put forward a moft reasonable demand. The reply to this given by 
tlie English members of the Government was cruel. They were told 
they were incapable of exercising laiger powerL, 

Sir Malcolm Hailey : 1 deny that statement. 1 never said that. 

Pandit Malaviya sa’d that the Heme Member bad stabd the 
iactors which stoed in the way cf acccmplishir g tht ir object. The 
Sfcaker’s belief was that representative institutiens were a real instru- 
iDent to get over the difificuHits enumerated by the Heme Member, to 
develop National defence, and make up ccmmunal difierences. The 
record of the work of the Natunal Cc rigress was a testimony of the 
fitness of Indian.s. Lord Oliviei's reply was not satisfactory, and Prof. 
Ricbaids had made it char that the Act was not to lie changed 
before 1929. He ask((l the Gcveirnient to have the courage to sit at 
a Round Table Ccnhience and examine tbe pros and cons of the 
i.<^5ues ard leave the pec pie of India and Failiamc nt to fcim their 
cpinicn about the ccnclusions cf the Conference. 

He poinUd out that Irdians had btin refused the opportunity to 
manulactuie tluir own .‘■all, and that no Indian member could agree 
to the impc'sition of the Salt Tax. If, tb(‘:efuie, they wanted to 
refuse the Salt-lax, th(y miut also have the power to eflect a corres- 
f crdirg rtduclicn n ( xptr.dituie, hut as they did not poss( ss that 
jewtT, iluy could not be atktd to vote the Eirance Bill. He said: 
“ So long as the Goveinment o«f India Act is not revised, 1 find ihat 
with my sense cf self-respect, and with the little conscience that Cod has 
giv('n me, 1 cannot Mipport taxation either now or in the near future* 
until the Government of India Act is revised. (Hear, hear). Take 
away the GovtMiiment of India Act, if you please. We shall not 

complain of it, but if you want to rule India in the foim of a 

civilised ('■overnment, introduce a measure of Sell-(iovt;rnment in the 
place of the sham you have introduced.” (Hear, hear). 

Govt, practising a fraud ! 

Pandit Malaviya, continuing, said that Earl Balfour, when be went 
to America, said that the only form of real Government was Govern- 
ment conducted according to the will of the people. Judged by that 
standard, where did the Government of India stand lo-day? When 
India helped liritain in the war, the British people agreed with the 
principle of self-determination enunciated by President Wilson, but the 
principle had not been given effect to, A book annually published* 

called India's I’arliament, was giving misleading ideas about the actual 

state of things in India to pee pie abroad. He summed up his criti- 
cism thus : *' With all respect to individual members of the Govein- 

ment* 1 say that it is a fraud you aie practising upon the civilised 
world. (Hear, hear). Why further humiliate us by inviting us to 
take part in a League of Nations an*! an Imperial Conference where 
our representatives cannot speak with the authority of the people be- 
hind them ? 1 hope no elected members would agree to take part in 

these bodies without the authority of India.” Continuing, Pandit Mala- 
viya said that they could not conscientiously vote for the Taxation Bill. 
Replying to Sir Basil Blackett’s observations, Pandit Malaviya hekl 
that the Government of India was extravagant, and that the Finance 
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Member had not yet proved the contrary. He corrected the Finance 
Member by stating that Indians did not C 3 nsider the number of officers 
large or costly, but Euroi)fian ollicers with fat salaries were very large in 
number, and their sala ies disproportionate with the National income. 
II he had it in his })ower. he would considerably increase the number 
ot Indian officers. I-Ie would appoint more Ministers, and create more 
portfolios. He would like to 9j)3Qd more money, and his complaint was 
that under British rule so little had the income of the people increased 
that ex])en(liture for Ijenehcient purposes could not be undertaken. 
The Einanee Member had quoted figures of taxation per head in other 
countries without giving comparative figures of the average income in 
those countries, which would have exposid his game. 

Pandit Malaviya had spoken for more than an hour when the President, 
finding that the Pandit had to say more, adjourned the sitting for lunch. 

A Breeze 

Mr. N ogy, one of the panel of Chairmen, took the cliiir when 
the Assembly coram.mced proceedings after lunch. Pandit Malaviya con- 
tinued his speech opposing consideration of the Finance Bill. Referring, to 
the array, he reiterated the demand for a National policy, which would 
give them a citizen army, which was the only means of making an 
ellective reduction in thi* exiicnditurc on the regular army. He des- 
cribed the financial policy ol the Government up till some time ago as 
scandalous, and urged that the Finance Member must be an Indian. 
The Pandit then criticised the abuse of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, the application of Section 14 j of the Cr. P. C. and Section 108, 1 . 1 \C., 
and asked whether there was any time even in the history of India where so 
many respectalde and innocent persons were prosecuted and subjected 
to indignities and hardships under the operation of a law which was 
never meant to apply to such persons. Gandhi, Nehru, C, K. Das, 
Lajpat Kai, and thousands of the best Indians in jail 1 He asked what 
had happened to the Assembly's demand for the release of Sardar 
Kharak bingh. The P<indit was referring to the enforced abdication 
of the Maharaja of Nabha when up rose the Home Member. — 

Sir Malcolm Hailey protested against this reference to the Maharaja 
of N abba's abdication. 

Pandit Malaviya: You protest to the Chair, and not here. 

Sir Malcolm tiailey : I protest against the discussion on the ilaor 
of this House of the merits or demerits ol the abdication of the 
Maharaja of Nabha or the action taken by the Government. 

Pandit Malaviya: Under what rule am I pi evented? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey : Rule No. 23. 

Pandit Malaviya: Yes; but that only refers to questions and ic- 
solutions, and not to the Finance Bill. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey: I want you to recognise the effect of the 
President's rulings, given several times in the course of the budget 
discussion, and they apply equally to a motion for the consideration 
of a Bill such has been put forward to'day. 

Dr. Gour pointed out that the final autiiority to debar a discus- 
sion on these matters was the Governor-General and not the President. 
It was a well known fact that what the law did not prohibit, it 
permitted. 

Mr. Patel asked the President to decide whether the subject 
matter to which the Pandit bad referred was relevant or not. Thj 
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]?rcsident Mr. Neogy was non-plussed. Just at thi<? stag''. Sir 
I'rederick Whyte came in and took the C^hair, Mr. Neogy leaving 
)t amidst much laughter. 

Sir Henry Stanyon, Pundit Malaviya and Dr. Gour all expressed 
their views on the admissibility or otherwise of the discussion on the 
subject to which the Pandit made refeieuce. The Pfesicient ruled such 
<liscussion out of order. Both Pandit Malaviya and Dr. Gour tried to 
acquaiut the President with what happened during his temporary 
absence wlu'ri Mr. Neogy presided, but the President adhered to his 
ruling. Thereupon, Pandit Malaviya referred to the report that many 
residents of Ferozepore district lost their lives when they went to the 
C^uriidwara at Ciangasar to read the Granth Sahab. He emphasised his 
point that the Government had not protected the religious liberty of 
Indians, and therciore, that the (Government did not enjoy the confi- 
dence of the people. British Indians were entitled to protection for 
performing religious duties in temples situated in the territory of an 
Indian Prince. Concluding, Pandit Malaviya said that situated as 
Indians were, they could not lend their support to the Taxation Bill. 
He knew that the V’^iceroy would certify it. The representatives of 
the people had no option l)ut to refuse to support taxation unless 
they were given rightful voict* in framing the Budget. He hoped that 
every Indian member would support his motion to refuse consiJeratioii 
01 the Bill in order that this system of Government migtit be ended, 
and they may have a ri'ally Responsible Government. 

biR M. Hailey 

Sir MALCOLM HAILEY said : ‘ In a way, 1 am not soriy that 

Pundit Malaviya had put lorward his motion, because it has brought us 
once more to a e’ear issue.’ He then reminded the House that 
in the first three years ol the working of die Governmeut of India 
Act they found themselves with men who wert‘ prepared to work the 
Act and who greatly iiillueiiccd the whole course of their administra- 
tion, but in the new Assembly the Swarajists had come with their 
declared policy. It was hoped that tiiey would work with the 
Government. The Swarajists and some Independents had put forward 
admittedly a compicmise motion on the question of Responsible 
Government. The House fully wed knew the reasons why the Govern- 
ment could not , accept it. Through all these discussions they were in 
doubt as to how far the compromise of the Nationalists had gone. 
We were in doubt, he said, as to whether it was brought about on 
account of the desire on tfic part of our friends lor complete revision 
tf the Constitution or something more far-reaching. That debate 
ended there, followed by the becretary of State's speech in the House 
of Lords, which wa^ received with dissatisfaction among some of them. 
The result was that lour demands lor grants were tnrown out, and 
it was said that this was done 10 demonstrate a principle. We arc 
-till unaware as to what their motives were, whether the r jection 
of those demands for grants was some obscure form ot co-operation, 
or merely a demonstration or proof of their common programme 01 
completely wrecking the Constitution, for reasons equally obscure. 
We found ourselves next day on the question ot demands lor 
grants when they gave us larger consideration and criticism of 
the type we hitherto found to be of great effect on our adminis- 
tration. Now Pandit Malaviya has come foiward with a denuncia- 
tion of the whole of our policy in the past, expressing his 
total inability to accept the motion of the Finance Member 
on the specific ground that we could not agree to a Round 
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Table Conference. I have been trying to know the reasons which led 
1o a sudden change of attitude on their part. I have seen in the 

papers some strong criticism about the attitude of the Nationalist 

F^arty, stating that they should have thrown out the budget. Now, I 
ask, is it tor that reason that you have suddenly gone back to the 
ccmplele policy of wrecking ?” 

Proceeding, the Home Member said that he bad noticed in many 
j.aTts of the House criticisms arising out of the fact that the 
rnhaiiCrd fait duty would providr^ the means of relieving the Prov nces 
f i their provincial contributions. Also, there was some hesitation on 
th part of some mcmliers in voting for the salt duty at anything 

like Ks. V. Was it to g(ft the vot<- of these members that this motion 
vas sprung up, and to show that it would be easier to throw out 

llie hinance Pill as a whole than leaving it to the (Government to 

certify tin Salt lax at some rate ? Was it really felt that it would 
be easier to take that course, and thus relieve the provincial m('ml>ers of 
the necessity of voting one way or the other ? Then, again, there 

wer<‘ motions on the paper for reducing the salt tax to seven annas 

a maur<J. 

1 riotict' that tlie country has found great difBcidtj'' in ajiprc- 
riating tin tactics of our friends here. Those versed in the method 
c i th(‘ ennslit utional institutions of IGurope have^ equally found 
it difTicult ti> ajiprcciat^’ th(‘ tactics of our fr ends. Pandit 

IMalaviya say.s eh arly and (‘xplicilly that so long as h(‘ is dis- 
satisfu'd with the attiliid<‘ of tlu' (Governmemt, he will not ioin in 
voting for any taxation at all. I am glad for one thing. It does not 
n fleet m< pcrsor.allv, lor 1 am about to enjoy a brief period of 
leisure, but 1 am .sony for those members of the Assembly who 
might otheiwise hav< to come up and consider the Tariff J^oaid's 
Keport in Simla. Obviously, Pandit Malaviya will not assist them in 
any qpeiation of thaf kind. It is extreme statements of tl^at kind 
which bring home the nauire of the course he proposes. The Hon. 
Pandit has joinetl tliat section which is determined on the complete* 
wreckage of the present Constitution, with all its consequence's in 
India as wi 11 as in I'.nglaud. If that is any satisfaction for the more 
extreme st ction of the Parly which he stood lor in the past, and 
stands to-da\, then all I can say is that on calmi'r reflection he will 
regret that he has gi\<’n them that satisfaction. It is perlcctly clear 
that the Swaraj Party has never changed its ideals and its methods. 
(Pandit Motilal and others : Hear, hear). 

The British Nation & Parliament Again !! 

Proceeding, Sir Malcolm Hailey said that the British Nation would 
not give a constitut’onal advance to India unless it was satisfi(7d that 
the measure of advance given was hkei> to be properly worked, and 
that to the complete advantage of India. The British J’arliament, 
after many years of demand from India, had as last set India on the 
road to Kesponsible CGovernment. Now, what did the Pandit say ? He 
proposed to throw that back in the face of the British Parliament, 
if they kicked facts calmly in the face, then it would be found that 
this decision would not help India on ti.e path of Responsible Govern- 
iTK'nt. His motion for the rejection of the F'inance Bill was exactly 
a gesture of dissat’Sfacticn, and a sign of impatiiince and irresponsibility 
which would make it impossible for the British Parliamtint to consider 
any further advance. 'Jbe King’s Government must be carried on. 
The demands, if rejected, would be certified by the Viceroy : otherwise, 
the Government would come to an end. Concluding, the Home Member 
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said: “Neither you nor your friends will suffer from the results of 
refusing taxation. The result will rest with the Government. That 
again, is not responsibility. It is on that ground that 1 appeal to 
you all to consider the effect of passing the i’aiidit's motion. If you 
follow his suggestion, it would be taken as a sign of irrespjnsibility. 
I know that no section of the British Parliament will be inilucnced 
in the slightest degree by any such action.'* 

Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

Pandit MOTILAL NEIIRL said that his short experience of the 
Assembly had shown that the Home Member was a past master in th(^ art 
which was generally attributed to the wliole Government of India, 
namely. Divide and Rule. To-day he had practised that art to perfec- 
“‘ton. He had again warni‘d the non-Swarajists not to identify them- 
selves with the Swarajists. The speaker felt proud that he .vas the 
author of the October manifesto, and stooil by it as a Swarajist, but 
as he had exp’ainod, he was acting in th<‘ \ssrmbly as a member ot 
the Nationalist Party, and not as a Swa ajist. They ciine to the 
councils to co-operate with the Government on their own terms, 
and passed tin* resolution embodying their demand by an over- 
whelming majority. The resolution wis voted on by the National- 
ists as well as by others not belonging to th it Party, thereby 
proving that the demand ])ut forward in it was the demand of 
the whol(^ country. It was very reasonable, anti had not be.ui put 
forward to provoke a negative re.ply. As for tlu^ di'cision to throw out 
the Finance Hill, the reason was that h.s Party tliought that in any 
case the Viceroy’s Certification must come. It was, th TeCore, useless 
lor them to waste tin* day in going into the lobl)y and coming out 
on various motions. He said that the Aisembly was not refusing 
supplies. It was not in their power to do so. They refused to bo 
party to supply funds to the Government when that Government was 
being run without their having any con'^ro' of the executive in respect 
of the expenses, or the rasing of revimue. I'lie Horn.: Member had 
said that he doubted that any principle was being established. The 
speaker thought that it was the oldest principle that they were 
establishing. He said that his Party’s decision on Tuesday had met 
with both fivourable and adverse criticism , but the Home Member 
apparently read only the adverse criticism. In any case, pres.s criticism 
had nothing to do with the Party’s decision. He said that since 
'I'liesday the Swarajists did not take part in the discussion. la the 
interval, the3r had learnt that Prof. Richards, in answering a leading 
«|uestion in the House of Commous, had declared that the Labour 
Government did njt want to interfert? with the t'^n year:.’ programme, 
nor had the GvOvernment of India moved in respect even of its own 
departmental enquiry. Furthermore the copy of the Gazel'IB issued 
on Saturday last contained ihe amended J legislative Rules, and had 
shown that the Viceroy can recommend a Hill at any stage. The 
9})eaker had a shrewd suspicion that this had been introduced to meet 
the Swarajist opposition in the Assembly. Now, therefr 3, the Govern- 
ment liad merely to press the botton, and like an automaton the 
Assembly had to consider the Viceroy’s recommendation at whatever 
stage a bill might be. He said that their proposal for a Round Table 
Conference was intended, not for ’immediate establishniorit of Responsible 
Government, but for the immediate acceptance of that right, and the 
attempt by the Conference to evolve a Constitution suited to the 
genius of India based on her traditions. Western people had their 
own institutions, but they could not understand India's needs and 
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requirements. As for the Home Member's charge that the refusal to 
consider the Finance Bill would show irresponsibility, he asked: ‘'How 
is one man responsible for the action of another ? You frame the 
Budget ; yen regulate the income; you regulate the expenditure. We 
have no power and no control. The course proposed by Pandit 
Malaviya is to use the stiongest weapon in bis hand to protest." 
He api)ealed to all elected members ol the House to support it. 

Sir Furshottamoas Thakurdas 

Sir PUKSHOTTAMDAS THAKURDAS opposed obstruction. He ail- 
mitted that when men like Pandit Malaviya and Pandit Motilal had urged 
the grave step of obstruction, there were serious causes necessitating 
it. lie also believed in the principle of self-help, but he felt that the 
Labour Government must be given time to respond. Moreover, thr 
Assembly having voted expenditure under demands for grants, could 
not consistently now refuse taxation to meet ihost obligations. He also 
felt that if the Finance Bill was rejected, and if it was eventually 
certified and placed before the House, it would mean the Salt Tax at 
Rs. 2, while the Assembly had power to reduce it uj Ks. i-.|. Hi* 
appealed to their statesmanship to realise the situation, and prexent 
serious results as the result of thi* rejection of the Bill. 

Bill Rejected 

At five-tliirly, the Hcuisc divided and relused consideration ot the 
Bill by bo votes against 57 amidst loud Nationalist applause 
'fhe Asseralily then adjourned till the n(‘Xt day. 
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Recommended Finance Bill Rejected Again f 

The Nationalist party met the same night and discussed the trium- 
phant manner in which it had come out of the ordeal. At the same 
time the Viceroy in the Government House was deliberating with his 
Council on the next move. When the Nationalist party meeting had 
dispersed for the night and almost all members had gone to bed 
Pandit Motilal was roused by a telephonic message sent to him at 
XI p.m. at the instance of Sir Malcolm Hailey, communicating 
Govt's decision to fend back the Finance Bill to the Assembly with 
the Viceroy’s recommendation. This message, the I'unclii told the As- 
sembly next day, took him by surprise and it was too late in the night 
tor him to disturb his party members. Early next morning the Party 
considered the situation. There was no doubt about their decision but 
they all felt that this move involved a direct affront to the Assembly 
because, even though the bill had been modified, its rejection was based 
not on its merit but on outside issues, and how could Government expect 
the Assembly to eat its words. This action of the Government further 
confirmed the view that the new rules to which refeience was made on 
the 17th by Mr. Kangaswamy l3^cngar had been framed solely to me^T 
the Swarajist attack. In the ordinary course under the old rules the 
Viceroy should have applied the Certificate and the Ccuncil of Elders 
would have passed it and the Bill' would have become law. 

The Changes in the Recommended Bill 

The changes introduced in the Finance Bill are reduction of Salt 
duty to Rs. 1-4, retention of the old high import duty on Gold Thread, 
(lower duly proposed would have seriously injured the Gold Thread 
industry in India), and the retention of old high duty on Motor spirit. 
It is a curious commentary cn the management of the present ad- 
ministration that petrol sent out from Burma to the United Kingdom 
sells there much cheaper than in India. 

The motives behind Government's mind must have been two : firstly, 
to show that the Finance Bill had been stripped of all reasonable objec- 
tions so that some of the votes recorded against it on the 17th might 
either won or kept neutral ; secondly. Government might have felt that 
the adverse vote on the Bill was certain and it wanted to show to the 
outside world, particularly to the Labour Government at Home, that 
though it had adopted a most responsible attitude, and that despite its 
• climb down the IMll *iad been thrown out. 'Phis would naturally 
strengthen the bands of Govt, by taking away Labour support from the 
Nationalists. Govt, could then more easTy launch upon a full-fledged 
policy of reaction which the Die-hards both here and in London had 
bein panting to adopt. 

The VirEFOY’s Message 

On the Assembly meeting again on the iStli, after interpellations 
SIR BASIL BLACKETT rose to announce that he had a message from 
the Governor-General. 

The President read the following message, all members standing : 

•• In pursuance of the provisions of sub-section ( i ) of Section 67 
B of the Government of India Act, 1 , Rufus Daniel. Earl of Reading, 
do recommend to the l.cgislative Assembly that it do pass the Bill 
to fix the duty on salt manufactured in or imported by land into 
certain parts of British India, to vary certain duties leviable under the 
Tarifi Act 1894, to fix the maximum rates of postage under the Indian 
2S 
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Post Office Act, 1898, further to amend the Indian Paper Currency 
Act 1923, and to fix the rates of Income-tax in the form hereto 
annexed. — READING, Viceroy and Governor-Gcnqral.*' 

Sir Basil Blackett said that the Bill was identical with the Bill which 
was considered, or rather not considered, yesterday but it was an 
emasculated Bill. The main changes was th; fixation of the Salt 
Duty at Re. 1-4 and all other changes proposed in the original Bill 
have been given up with the exception of the duty on splints and 

empty match boxes. He said that only those provisions in the Bill had 

been retained which were considered essential for the safety and 

traiKjuility of British India. 

'riie House thereupon proceeded to transact ordinary legislative 
business. After tliis Sir Basil Blackett moved for leave; to introduce the 
recommended Mnance Bill. He did not make any speech. 

Pandit Motilal Opposes 

Pandit MOITLAL NEHRU rose to oppose the introduction. He dis- 
claimed that his opposition meant an affront to the Viceroy or any 
discourtesy to His Excellency. Nothing was further from their mind. 
Hu fe’t that the procedure adopted by the Government in pursuance 
oi the rules recently framed was an affront to the vote of the 
Assembly. The new rules have been taken advantage of in re-introdu- 
cing a Bill which the House rejected yesterday. If he opposed 
introduction, it was because the rules permitted him to do so. He 
hold that the new rules were unconstitutional in their nature and 

confessed that the procedure adopted by the Govi'rninent had come 
to the House as a surprise. They had thought that the Jiill would 
go to the Council of State. It was only by the courtesy of the 
Home Member that he was informed last night on telephone at 
1 1 o’clock that the Bill would come before the Assembly that day with 
the recommendation. It was too late for him to inform his colleagues 
at that late hour. Tlie speaker furth(?r referred to the fact that he 
and his colleagues were not in the advantageous position in which 
ihe Government was. Mr. K. C. Roy, their esteemed colleague, had 
left on deputation and in his place another member, Mr. Raj Narain, 
who took his oath to-day, had been appointed. Non-Ufficial members 
could not fill the scats of the absentees in that manner. 

Continuing, Pandit Motilal observed that Government need not 
have shown such unnecessary haste. He did not want to repeat the 
arguments used by Pandit Malaviya the day before, which were still 
unanswered and weie unanswerable. He said that the Sait Duty had been 
reduced by the Government to Re. 1-4 because it was in favour ol 
the jieople. The Junance Member had described his Bill as having 
been emasculated because of this reduction. 

Sir Basil Blackett dissented from this view. 

Pandit Motilal said that the circumstances in which the Bill had been 
sent back to the A.'^sembly were entirely different and were an affront 
to the House. He hoped the Hon, members would b<' jealous of 
preserving the dignity of the Assembly and that even those who 
remained neutral yesterday or who voted with the Government would 
vote in refusing the introduction of the Bill, 

Motion of Introduct'on Rejected 

The motion for leave to introduce the Bill was put to the House 
and rejected. Government did not challenge a division th's time. 
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The New Legislative Rules 

Next (lay, March 19th, the Assembly sat for only half an hour for 
interpellations. \'ery interesting side-lights were thrown on the secretly 
hatched rules under which the Viceroy had the day before used his 
extraordinary powers for ‘ recommending’ the ‘Finance liiil. Mr. K. C. 
Neogy asked a question on which followed a series of supplementary 
questions about the much debated new Legislative Rules, Sir Malcolm 
Hailey had stated in the Assembly on the 28 th January, 1922. 
*’lt is not the function of the Governor-General-in-Council to make 
recommendations to the Governor-General in regard to the exercise of 
his personal power, nor can they in any way seek to sway his deci- 
sion.” Mr. Neogy asked whether, in view of the above statement, an 
vxception has been made in the Legislative Rule 36A in so far as it 
contemplated the Governor-General being moved by the Govcrnor-General- 
in-Council in regard to the exercise of his personal power under Sec- 
tion (>7B of the Government of India Act. 

Sir Moncrief Smith said that the intention of the rule was merely 
to afford the Governor-General an opportunity for deciding whether h-.. 
would excrcisie his power of recommendation or not. He admitted that 
it would have been better if the rules had been so worded. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey’s enunciation of the position, as quoted by Mr. Neogy, was 
corrt'Ct. The Governor-General in Council would not, and in fact, dare 
not attempt to control or sway the Governor-General’s discretion in the 
exercise of his powers. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar asked if it was open to the Govemor- 
Ciencral-in-Council to move the Governor-General to exercise the power 
of recommendation. Was it not equally open to the House to recom- 
mend the Governor-General-in-Council to move the Governor-General 
to consider the opinion of the House in respect of a Bill ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey said that the Rules, as they stood, referred to 
Government Bills, but he imagined that if a private member wanted 
to get the Viceroy's recommendation in respect of a private Bill, there 
was nothing to prevent him from doing so. 

Mr. Ramacbandra Rao asked why were not these Rules referred to 
a Committee of the House ? 

Sir Moncrief Smith said that the rule-making power was purely an 
Executive action. 

Dr. Gour pointed out that the Rules made were ultra vires in 
the sense that they videned the narrow limits of certification and 
recommendation contemplated by Section 67-B. 

Mr. Ramacbandra Rao and Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar pointed out 
that the Committee appointed to formulate Rules, before the Relcrmed 
Legislature came into being, discussed these Rules. 

The Finance Bill in the Council of State 

On the 24th March the *' Recommended ” Finance Bill came before 
the Council of State for consideration. Mr. MeWatters, i mance Secretary, 
in moving the Bill gave a brief history of its experience in the Lower 
House. 'This recommended Bill now provided just sufficient funds to enable 
administration being carried on and to provide also for balancing the 
budget. Government believed tliat Salt Tax at a rate higher than one rupee 
and four annas was not actually required to balance the budget and so 
they had brought it down to the old level. But the effect of this was that 
they could not make any reduction in the Provincial cemtributions during 
the present year and that next year they would have to make up something 
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like two crorf s and sixteen lakbs before they could arrive at a stage when 
they could help the Provincial Governments by providing lunds lor the 
Nation-building Departments. 

Concluding he said '* It is true that this is a * Recommended Bill * and 
even if amendments are passed they do not necessarily follow that they 
becomi- law. P>ut it does mean, if the amendments are passed, that the 
House refuses to pass the Bill as recommended. Goverrment attach 
greatest importance to the unanimous vote of this House in favour of the 
Dill. This House has the privilege of sharing in the great responsibility 
oi tiovernment. Your support will mean that you want the constitutional 
progress oi this country to be orderly and that you refuse your concurrence 
with the dangerous theory that political progress can be facilitated by 
irresponsiblt? and obstructive tactics.’* 

Other Govt, mtmbers also strongly urged that the bill be passed 
unanimously. Amendments proposed by the non-officials had therefore 
to be dropped or withdrawn under pressure. The majoiity of members 
were glad that the Salt 'J’ax had been reduced, but not Sir Umar Hayat 
Khan who was sorry for the reduction. The Rt. Hon, Mr. Sastri and 
Sir Deva Prosad would have liked to introduce amendments but in 
view oi the requisiti' n of an unanimous vote, they willingly voted in 
favour ot the bill. Messrs. Natesan and Bania raised their voice of 
protest, but Mill under the emergent circumstances they supported the bill. 
The only dissentient voice throughout was that of Mr. K. V. Kanga- 
swainy Iyengar who kept on persistently saying “No" to every motion. 
In the end tile I inance Bill was passed by the Council next day, 
the 25th Maich waiiout any amendments and unanimously, the only 
dissentient being Mr. Iyengar. 

7 he Viceroy’s Explanation 

• 'flu foliuwing was published on the 31st March in an extraordinary 

(.ia/ette " giving tin nasons which moved His Excellency tin 
licvernoi tieiural to pj.ss an order under Section of the Govern 

inent ol India Act for the certification of the Indian Finance Bill as 
ncommetidid 10 iJie Assembly and the Council of State: — 

■•When the Budget lor the year 1924-25 was introduced in the 
l.egi&lativi Assembly, the Hon. the Finance Member was authorised by 
me to aniiounee that as our anticipations for the coming year indicated 
a budget which would balance on the present basis of taxation and 
with the salt duty leduced to its former level of He. 1-4 per maund, 

the choice between the rate and any higher rate would be left to the 
Assembly. At the same time my Government, with the full concurrence 
ol the Secretary of Stale for India, made clear their view that a higher 
rale of the Salt Duly at Rs. 2 per maund would be in the best interests 
of the country, since it would enable a commencement to be made with 
the reduction of jirovincial contributions in four Provinces and would 
thereby secuie an increased provision for objects such as e'ducatiou, 
public health and industry, the furtherence ol which is our anxious 

concern. When the demands for grants under different heads of expenditure 
were laid before the Assembly, that House saw fit to reject, without any 
examination ot the expenditure on its merits and for reasons extraneons 
to the Budgt't, the demands for the t u-toins. Income Tax, Salt and 

Opium departments, four ol the main revenue-earning departments ot 

the Government. These four demands, on the retention of which the 
revenue of these important Departments necessarily depended, were later 
on restored by my Government acting in accordance with the powers 
conleried on them by Section i>yA (7) ol the Governmijnt of India Act 
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The remainiDg demands had in the meantime been passed by the Assembly 
with small reductions under two heads only. 

Assembly's Responsibility. 

When during the next stage of the Budget procedure the Finance 
Bill was presented for the consideration of the Assembly, the consider- 
ation was refused without examination of the details in spite of the fact 
that the maiority of demands for expenditure under different Depart- 
ments of Government had actually been accepted by the House. The 
position which resulted from the action of the Assembly, therefore, was 
that when the Finance Bill providing for means of meeting expenditure 
which it had already voted came before the Assembly, the Bill w^as 
rejected without consideration. The Finance Bill prescribes rates at which 
taxation shall be levied under several of the most important revenue 
heads including Salt Duty, Postage and Income Tax, and the Legislative 
sanction given by the Finance Act of the proceeding years for collection 
of taxation under these heads would have expired on March 31, 1924. 
In these circumstances it was my obvious duty, under special powers 
conferred upon me by Section 67B of the Government of India Act, 
to take such action as was essential for the interests of British India 
in order to enable the administration of the country to be carried on 
and to provide sufficient funds to enable the Government of India's 
Budget for the ceming year to be balanced. It was with this sole 
object in view that 1 rcccmmended to the Assembly the Finance Bill 
in modified loim containing only such provisions as were essential for 
the purpose above mentioned. 

Beneficial Proposals. 

"The Finance Bill as recommended by me provided for the levy of 
the Salt Duty at the former rate of J^s. 1-4 per maund, for the existing 
postal rales and rate of Income-tax, for continuance for a further year, 
of the provisions agreed to by the Legislative Assembly last year, for 
credit to the general revenues of interest on securities held in the currency 
Reserve, and for the imposition of a specific duty on certain material 
lor match manufacture which icquired fo safeguard the revenue and exceed- 
ing cne and a half crores of rupees (deiivtd fiom the present import 
duty on matches-). Certain ittms including tlie proposals to reduce Excise 
Duty and Impoit Duty on motor spiiit, tu reduce Import Duty on 
certain component parts of cctUn mill machinery and to effect minor 
changes in the Customs Tarifl we'o on mitt cd frem the recommended Bill. 
These proposals though of a beneficial chaiacter were not such as 1 could 
hold to be eJ'Sential ior the intcTests of India. This Bill with my 
recommendation was presented to the Legislative Assembly, but leave to 
introduce it was refused. ft was thereupon laid before the Council 
of State with a ceitificate by me that the provisions of the Bill were 
essential for the interests of British India and was passed by the Council 
without amendment. To this Bill as consented to by that Chamler I 
have signed my assent. 

** It is to me a matter of regret that the Legislative Assembly to 
which important responsibiliiies are entrusted in vobi.g expendituie to 
be incurred by Government and in authorising provision of necessary 
funds to meet that expenditure should have lailcd cn this occasion to 
consider these mportant financial matters on their merits. The action 
which my Goveinmcni was cempelled to take to restore the four grants 
ifjccted by the Assrtmbly and that which I found it necessary to take 
in exercise cl special power eenlcrred upen me as Governor- General 
have, as their sole object, the maintenance of administration to be carried on." 

28 (a) 
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Repeal of Repressive Laws 

On March 20th, the Govt, again suffered a crushing defeat at the 
hand oi the nationalists. By a majority of 68 to 44 the Swarajists, 
backed by almost all the Independents including Sir Purushottam and 
Air. Bepin Pal. carried Mr. Shambhudayal Misra's amendment to repeal, 
besides the old iniquitous Bengal Regulation III of 1818, all other 
ItepresPive laws and regulations including the Criminal Law Amend. Act. 

After interpellations Mr. Kasturbliai Lalbhai moved his resolution 
for early ste])s to abolish the Cotton Excise Duty. After his speech Mr. 
>feogy moverl an adjournment of the debate ti'l the Septenaber session. 
b(^cause, he said, even if the Assembly passed the resolution, the Govt, 
would not be able to give effect to it during the financial year. More- 
over the House was anxious to come at once to the next resolution 
on the agenda regarding the release of State prisoners. 

The Government, the representatives of European commerce and the 
nominated members, were furious at being deprived of the opportunity to 
discuss tli(r Cotton Duty, and each one of them vied with the other in 
trying to show that the Assembly was shirking the issue. 

Sir Cli. Innes and Mr. Wilson complained that the Assembly was 
choking discussion on commercial and economic problems by confining 
itself to political issues, aud Sir M. Hailey put in a reinirk tint the 
Nationalist party was jiostponing the debate because they have no case. 
This was to ovolar the Nationalist Party to prove that they had a 
case bv earryjtig the rs^iolution urging the abolition of Cotton Excise 
Duty. But list nifilir ttm Party had fully deliberaied on the matter. 
'J'hey felt that even if they passed the resolution. Government would 
n»*vtT give relief during the next financial year while, as Mr. Dunichand 
of Arabala said, ImndrcJs and thousands of the fl iwers ot the country 
who were rotting in jail were awaiting the verdict of the Assembly 
regarding their late. 

Pundit MotiUl a ided th.it as a siok mm C5ii’J n )t think of any- 
thing else except how to cure his disease, similarly the lu lian nation 
at present was bound to put p)litici’ inittcrs above odiers. It was 
clear that Government w is minouvering t3 postpone the debate on 
the Repijal of the Bengal Regulation. 

Sir Charles Innes threw a small bait to the Bimbay bencher by 
saying that he wanted to give his reply to the representation of 
Bombay Millowners regardin' their representation for protection to 
Cotton Mill Industry. No less than an hour and half was wasted on 
merely as to whether the debate be adjourued or not. Eventually the 
.President accepteJ Pundit Shyaralal Nehru’s ra )tion for closure and by 
Oi votei against 49 the House carried the motion for the adjourn- 
meat of the debate. 

BB^GAL Regulation ill of 1818 

Mr. .AMAKNATH DUTT then moved for the immediate repeal 
of the Bengal Regulation 111 of 1818. Mr. Dutt said that if the laws 
of a country are an index of its political progress, Regulation 111 of 
1818 was an anachronism. The Regulation was enacted by the East 
India Company to meet the special condition of those days. The 
Repressive Laws Committee last year had also adversely commented on 
this Regulation, and though the Govt had accepted the report of 
the Committee, legislation on the subject had not yet been brought 
forward. This repressive law had been used against highly moral and 
intellectual persons whose only fault was that they loved their counuy 
loo well. Law and Lawyers, he said, were to the Govt, like a led rag 
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to a bull. He claimed the right of free speech and free association, 
and asked Englishmen to stand for this right and vote with him. He 
asked, with Regulation 111 on the Statute Book could they say that 
they were living under a civilised Government ? In England, the Habeas 
Corpus Act defended the liberties of the people. 

An Amendment 

Pandit SHAMBU DAYAL MISRA moved an ami;ndment fir the 
repeal of the Criminal Law Amendment Act and all other Repressive 
Laws and Regulations that still exist on the Statute Book. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey asked whether the amendment w is in order. 

'Hie l*rosident said that the proposal to bring similar regulations 
and exceptional legislation was in order, though he was not fully 
aware of the precise terras of the Regulations. 

The Home Member pointed out that the Bombay, Madras and 
Bengal Regulations were exactly the same, l)ut the Criminal I.aw 
Amendment Act was of an entirely different type. 

Mr. O’MALLEY, the Bengal Official, in oppoHng strongly supported 
the letention of Regulation 111, His speech threw some Hdi^light as to 
why the recommendations of the last Repressive Laws Coimnittei* were 
stt at naught by his Govt. He said that the report was accepted by 
the Govt, of India as it was constituted in 1021 (with Sir 'I'ej Baha- 
dur & Sir William Vincent) but that the B ngal Govt, had never 
accepted the report and instead had told the Govt, of India that it 
would never be able to carry on the administration without this regu- 
lation. 

Khan Bahadur SARFRAZ KHAN pointed out tliat the Repressive 
Laws Committee had urged the repeal of Kegiilation 111 and tlie con- 
finement of its application to the b'ronticr. 

Sir P, S. SlVASWAMl AlYAR characterised the araendmciit as 
vague. He was for the repeal of Regulation 111 of 1818 because it was 
repugnant to the sense of law and justice. As for the repeal of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and the Prevention of Scdiiious Meet- 
ings Act, he left them to the discretion ol th(i Executive to see 
whether a situation had not arisen for their repeal, and if it had 
arisen, to consider their repeal. 

Dr. GOUR supporting the amendment of Mr. Shambu layal MLsra 
said that the Assembly should not allow the Executive to be* indepen- 
dent of the control ac 1 sanction of the judicial authorities. He 
contended that normal conditions had been restored in the country, 
and therefore, there was no reason why the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act should be allowed to be retained on the Statute Book. 

Sir MALCOLM HAILEY opposed the resolution and the amendment. 
He was surprised to see Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan de- 
manding the repeal of thc33 laws in the roundest term?; but not 
long ago the same Khan Bahadur in that Assembly asked the 
Government not to repeal the laws as they were r cessary. (Many 
voices : Opinions change). 

Khan Bxhadur Sarfaraz Huisain Knaa : I almlt that I asked 
thj Gsvernm-int at that time not to repeal these laws, because there 
were then disturbacoj in Bombay anl Calcutta, but now there is 
quiet in the land, and hence m/ change of vijw. Even Mr Gan Ihi 
had to change creed. He was a co-operater first, and after the J il- 
lianwalabagh, he became a Non-cj-operator. 1 was a co-operator but 
after the certifications and other things I beesme a Non-Co-Operator. 
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Piccccdirg, Ihc Hcrac Member said that the Seditious Meetiogs 
Act was very spaiingJy used, but this measure was uecessary because, 
in a coiinliy so large as this, and where there were elements dillerent 
Jrom those in other countries, the Government could not aftord io be 
deprived oi a measure of this character. He charged the Nationalist 
party lor not suggesting a remedy. (“Come to a Kound Table Con- 
ierenci "come to the Law Courts,’* chimed in Pandit Motilal). But 
the Home Member could not come to the law courts because, he said, 
that would disclose the names of his informants and their life would 
he in danger. Some of the arguments of the Home member deserves 
quoting. Ihe Bengal Kegulation 111, he remarked, was no more anti- 
quated than murder, not more archaic than criminal conspiracy, not 
older than assasination ! ! in his peroration Sir Malcolm made the 
a8t(junding statement tliat if the liberty of twenty persons was deprived 
to stamp out anarchy, the price was very small! 

At 0 O'clock the amendment of Mr. Shambhudayal was put to vole 
and cairied by 08 to 44. ihe amended resolution ol Mr. Dutt was 
then carried without a division. 

Pass-ports to the Ali Brothers. 

On .Maicli 23 the Assembly met for the final sitting of the March 
session. IJiisiness w’as conhued to the introduction of private bills, but 
the mam ml n,st centied in a motion for adjournment to discuss the 
que'slion <1 relusa! of passports to the Ali brothers’ delegation to 
Angora. Wilhuut a division the Assembly censured the Government regard- 
ing the r action in the matter. 

Lefore the tloiu* proceeded to Legislative business Mr. Chamanlal 
asked for rt a^jiis why i’asspoits had been refused to the proposed 
Khilalat Dciegaiion. Sir Malcolm Haihy said Government had laid down 
two ])rinciple-. iMislly, that ‘Passports' be not given to person convicted of 
t'lfoiueH against (he S ale, particularly for inciting disaflcclion among 
Cjoveiiinimt Seivants, and that members of the Delegation must bt- 
prepaied to give uii undertaking not to take part in political move- 
ments against iht States they were intending to visit and that no Non- 
M us nil would be allowed to go with the delegation. In other words this 
meaiu that Maulanas Shaukat Ali, Mahomed Ali and Pandit Motilal 
Nehiu could not be allowed to go. Thereupon Mr. Chamanlal moved an 
adjournment 01 the House to give expression to the grave unre.st caused 
among Indian Musi^almaiis by this decision of Government. The Presi- 
dent veiy I ghtly agreed to acci pt the motion. In the meantime Gov- 
cinimnt su.siamed another deleat over Dr. Goui’s moiion to introduce 
a bill o rcj’.eal the obnoxious legislation called the Cr minal Law amend- 
ment Act. b*y HU overwhelming nuijoiity cstab’ishing a lecord of non- 
( Ihcial voting, be was able to introduce liis bill by 58 votes against 
JO votes. It was regretted by many that by oversight Dr. Gour had not 
set down the other two readings for the same day in order to pass 
tile Ivepealmg I Jill in one sitting, iJiereby repaying in the .same coin 
the Goverumint who in the oJd autocratic days in 1908 Jiad forced 
through this very measure at one sitiing. 

At 3-30 Mr. Chamanlal moved hi^: motion for adjournment. The 
manner in winch member after menib r among Mussalmans vied with 
one anoiliLf in condemning Government was reina'kable. Whether 
be was Sw'aiajist or a loyalist not a single Muslim voice was sparing 
in criticising the Government. 

Mr. Chamanlal explained the correspondence which passed between Mr. 
Shaukat Ali and the Govt, of India on the subject of the issue ot 
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passports to the Angora Delegation. The Delegation, he said, was to 
consist of three batches of persons, including Mr. Mahomed Ali, 
Hakim Ajmal Knan. Abul Kalam Azad, Dr. Ansari, Mr. Shaukat Ali, 
Mr. Qureshi, M'-. Abdul Majid and Pandits Motilal Nehru and 
Jawabarlal Nehru. But the Government replied that they were not 
prepared to grant passports to any person convicted of offences against 
the State or for inciting Government servants to disaffection. This 
reply applied to Maulanas Mahomed AU and Shaukat Ali. There was 
no law, argued Mr. Cliamanlal, under which the Government could 
prevent the grant of passports. The Angora Government was prepared 
to welcome the Delegation, but the Government of India stood in 
the way of the Ali Bi others. This, as Mr. Shaukat Ali himself stated 
in the course of a correspondence, w^as an undesirable and unjustihablc 
intervention in a puTcly demestic matter of Muslims. Moreover, the 
delegates were asked to give an undertaking that they wojld not 
cany 00 any po itical propaganda. This was in direct con rast with 
the religious liberty granied by the Queen’s Proclamation. By refusing 
passports, the Government of India was proving that they were not 
responsible either to man or to God, and that they were engaged in 
a sinister iatcrnalional intrigue. The Delegation, Mr. Cbamanlal con- 
c uded, was purely a religious mission ol i)eace and the restriciions in 
the grant of passports should be removed. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shah (Behar) declared that the Government 
was not justihed in refusing passports to an entirely religious mission. 
He appealed to the Government not to impose restrictions upon the 
members of a delegation and thus interfere with their religious liberty. 

Khan Bahadur Sarfraz Hussain KUaii (Behar) warned that just as 
in the case of the Akahs the Government cieatcd a deep resentment 
by interfeiing with their religious liberty, also their refusal of 
passport to a Muslim icligious mission would be tantamount to inter- 
iereiice with the Muslim leiigion and would eniage the Mussulmans. 

Sayid Murtuza Saheb (Madras) said that the Khilafat question 
was a momentous one. The Government of India should show practical 
sympathy to Indian Mussalmans by granting permission to the mem- 
bers of the .Mission to proceed to the Muslim countries to amicably 
settle the Khilafat problem, lie challenged llie Government to prove 
that the mis don which intended to proceed wa^l not a religious mission. 

SIR MALCOLM HA1LE^', in opposing the motion, said that it was 
wrong to say that by refusing passports or imi^osing restrictions the 
Govt, were interfering v, tli the domestic concern of Mussalmans or that 
they we:e engaged in a sinister international intrigue. The State was 
responsible, he ingeniously suggested, for the conduct and safety of the 
delegates in countues they wanted to visit, and the State had thciclore 
to extrcise its discretion iii granting passports before the’.r leavin; the 
Indian shores. Moreover, his w^.s a case of persons requiring access to 
large bodies of persons who influenced the opinion of their country, 
religious or otherwise. In these circumstances, it was only a matter 
of diplomatic usage that the (rovernment of India f^hould ask ihe 
country whicn the delegates wanted to visit whether they had any objec- 
tion to it and welcomed them, but before asking the Government 
concerned for their opinion, the Government of India bad themselvea 
to satisfy certain lequirements. Ihey had, therefore, laid dowm that 
the persons who had been ill-advised enough to preach insubord illa- 
tion to troops shoiilii not be granted passports. Was that not a 
reasonable lequiiement? asked the Home Member. Moreover, Mahomed 
Ali had not acknowledged the authority of the State. 
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Mr. Ranga Iyer : Sir* may 1 remind the Home Member that after 
bis release Mr. Mahomed Ali, speaking on the Independence resolution 
at the Cocanada Congress, said that he was for Swaraj within the British 
Empire and he owed his allegiance to the King-Emperor. In view 
cf ih*s change', is it right to pursue the old story ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey: 1 know what Mr. Mahomed Ali said at 
Cocanada, but 1 should require from him something more. There are certain 
perrons, who for their own reasons defy the authority of the State. 
Js »t in any way reasonable to ask the State to exercise discretion 
and give them the benefit of protection abroad ? It is the United 

Kingdom which in the last resort is responsible for British Indian 

subjects. Each one of the countries which the deputation proposed to 
visit had 'ately been subject to trouble. The British Government has 
every right to exercise the greatest caution in approaching the Govern- 
liients of these countries in regard to the Deputation. It is possible 
that by Ihcir restrictions two or three might be prevented from visiting 
tlu countries they want to, but is that really an offence to the whole 
Muslim world ? Docs the whole Muslim world of India subscribe to 
the plea that the best solution of the difficulties of the Kbilafat 
could be found by Mr. Mahomed Ali and his brother ? 

Several cries of “ Yes, yes-** 

Sir Malcolm Mailey : l^'or my part, I would require some further 

evidenc(\ 1 rejieat that it is not right for any one to say that th<> 

CfOveinment o'i India, by imposing the reasonable restrictions I have 
refeired to lias been actuated by any feelings against Mussalmans or 
their riligion or that we intended to do anything that would prevent 
j‘ peaceful and successful solution of the Khilafat difficulties. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, in a lengthy speech, said that the 
Ali Brothels bad now been released and it was not right to revive th^ 
charges of which they had been convicted. He explained that the 
inclusion of Pandits Molilal Kehru and Jawaharlal Nehru was to help the 
Mussalmans in becoming really united. The Hindus of India had no 
rause to ft ar th(‘ unity of Muhammadans. 

Adjournment oi- the Motion. 

At U.is sta^'i scvtral members pressed for the closure of the debate, 
'blie motion for adjournment was then put and carried, the (ievernment 
r.'.'t challenging a division. 

Tlu* Assembly then adjourned till the J 7 th May. 
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G>uncil of State— Chronicle. 

30 Jao 24 Members Sworn— Committee of petitions nominated— Criminal Tribes and 

Indian Tolls Bills introdneed . 

31 Jan 21 Joint Session of Assembly and Council- Inangnration by the Viceroy. 
4 Feb 24 Mr. Sethna’s resolntion bb. the enquiry into the economic conditions 

of the people of India passed with Sir Dadabhoy's amendment. 
Feb 24 Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy's resolution be. award of Nobel Peace Prize to 
the Aga Khan passed. 

G Feb 24 Mr. Sethna’s resolution be. Kenya Immigration Bill was not moTed 
on an assurance given by Sir B. N. Sarma— Mr. Earandikar's re- 
solution BB. Publication of Bills in all their stages along with Council 
Debates withdrawn. 

11 Feb 21 Mr. Sethna's resolution on Mural Paintings at New Delhi passed. 

12 Feb 2i Cotton Cess Bill passed — Mr. Vedamurti's resolntion on a non-official 

Capital (Delhi) Committee passed. 

13 Ftib 21 Debate on the Reciprocity Bill— Sir D. P. SarbadLikary’s motion on 

the Immigration into India Bill to reciprocate treatment to 
Indians in S. Africa was passed after a heated debate. 

M Feb 24 The Cantonments Bill passed. 

18 Feb 24 Mr. Vedamurti’s resolution re. snbstitution of provident fnnd for pension 
system waa passed with Mr. Khaparde’i Amendment. 

20 Feb 24 Mr. Rangaswamy Ayyangar's resolntion bb. unemployment in India was 

negatived.— Lala Sukbbir Singh’s resolution on child welfare was 
negatived. 

21 Feb 24 Indian Tolls Bill and the Indian Criminal Tribes Bill passed. 

25 Feb 24 Sir D. 1*. Subadhicary’s resolution on expansion of the Reforms 

withdrawn. 

23 Feb 24 Budget presented. 

5 Mar 2-4 S. Jogendra Singh's resolution on a survey of irrigation for its expansion 
was passed. 

G Mar 21 Three Official Bills passed by the ASBcmblj were considered and passed . 

7 Mar 24 General Discassion on the Budget. 

10 Mar 24 The Kenya Debate — Mr Sastri withdrew his resolution. 

11 Mar 24 Official resolntion on obscene literatute passed. 

12 Mar 24 B. Jogendra Blugh’s resolution tor encouragement to the Sugar Industry 

was passed alter amendment and heated opposition by Govt. 

13 Mar 24 Sea Customs k Tariff Act amendment passed. 

18 Mar 24 Sir D. B. Sarbadhikary's questions on new Legislature Rules. 

VJ Mar 24 The Sjuth African Debate on Mr. Natesan’s motion. 

20 Mar 24 South African debate continned. Mr. Nateson’d resolution carnerl. 

24 Mar 24 The recommended Finance Bill considered. 

25 Mar 24 Finance Bill passed. 

C. P. Council— Chronicle 

15 Jan 34 Connell Opened by Governor 

IG Jan 24 Connell first met tor Official hnsiness. Official Bills defeated 
Non-official resolutions passed. 

18 Jan 24 The great *‘No-confideace’ debate and Govt, defeat. Council adjourntd 
sine die. 

4 Mar 24 Budget presented. Govt. Bills all thrown out. 

6 Mar 24 Non-official resolutions passed against Govt. 

Mar 24 Bopplementary Grants all thrown out. 

8 Mar 24 Voting on Budget Grants. All demands thrown ont except Ministei’a 
Salaries which were redneed to Rs, 2 per annum ! 



The Council of State 

.TANUAHY—MAHCU 19X4 

The Winter Session of the COUNCIL OF STATK commenced on 
Jan. 3()th with an attendance of 32 members. Before proceedings coni' 
menced the Picsident, Sir Alexander Mnddiman, referred to the death of 
Sir Behram Khan who was a member of the Council and hoped it was 
the. verdict of the House to send a message of condolence to the bereaved 
family to which the House assented. 

Two messages were then read from the Viceroy, one requiring the 
attendance of the members in the Assembly Chamber next flay, to hoar 
the Viccioy’s address (p. 116), aid the other announcing the panel of 
Chaiiman. The T’resident next annoniiopd the iianios of members of the 
Committee on ]mblio petitions. 

At fpjestion time replying to Mr. Karandikar re. separation of 
judicial and executive functions, Mr. (b‘erar said that (lovt. was still 

rojisidoring the matter and refused to publish i)apers. Mr. Baza Ali asked 
if the Premier’s liook “ Aivakening of India” was proscribed, to which 
(lovt. refused to reply. 

'I'liero was on the agenda no less than 26 interpellations, but 
Messrs. Sethna and b'amaldas not being present about a dozen of thonr 
were postponed for answ’cr to the next meeting. 

On the motion of Mr. Khaparde and of Sir Mahomed Shafi, two 

bills coii.solidating certain existing Acts Avere ijitrodueed. Mr. Khaparde 
in iiitrf>ducing a bill to consolidate the Law relating to Criminal Tribes 
.saifl that it >vas intended to bring all the present five measures within 
the compass of one enactment. There was one slight alteration in clause 14 
an.d that was necessitated by the fad that since the enactment of the 
amending Act 1 of 1923, individuals of a criminal tribe may be res 
tricted to an area or settled in a idaoe of residence. 

Sir Mahomed Sliafi introduced a bill to ctmstilidale the law relating tt» 
lolls on public roads and lu’idgcs. The Council then adjourned. 

The first iioiroffieial business flay of the Council of State was held 
f)n Feb. 4th. 1 he fir.st motion on the order paper was by Mr. Sethna for an 
ciKiniry into the eeoi.oii.ie condition of the people and the second 
was by Mr. Karandikar foi’ tlie immediate release of Mr. Gandhi. To 

the latter proposition lhei(5 were two amendments, one of which was by 

Mr. Khaparde for the release of Mr. Gandhi without any conditions if, 
in the opinion of the doftors iii attondaiice on him, sending him hack 
to jail on recovoi y u on !d bo dangerous to his life. Sir Majiockjoc Dadabboy 
who acted throughout as llie iioiroffieial Government’s man had tabled 
the other amendment to the offet.t that Mr. Gaud’ i bo released 
subjcft to .such terms or conditions as the Government may deem fit 
to impose in public intciest. Mr. Karandikar however wrote to the 
President before lln; luoceediugs eonimenced that ho would not move the 
resolution. The amendments therefore automatically fell. 

Mr. Sethna on the Economic Condition op Indians. 

The Hon’blo Mr. SETHNA moved for a committee with a mitjority 
of Iioiroffieial Indians to make a full and detailed survey of the 
29 
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<3coii()mic ooriditioiis of the people of India with special reference to tho 
agiicultuial population with a view to finding out the average annual 
ncome per head of the i)opulation, pai-ticularly of the agricultural popu- 
ation, and to report on measures to reduce, as far as possible, tho 
existing destitution and to i-aisc the average economic level of the 
masses. Mr. Sethna fjuotcd the opinions of John Bright, Lord Lawrence, Sir 
AVilliani Plunier and Sir Charles Elliot among others to show tho 
increasing povoity of the country. 

Sir MajKW'kji Dadabhoy moved an alternative proposition to tho effect 
that local Coveinincnts should be consulted iji I'ogard to tho desirability 
of undertaking an (Jiujuiiy into tho general economic conditions of the 
people in British India and whether they were prepared to .suppoii; tho 
})roposal for tlie appointment of a Comniittoc and to co’Oi>crate in it« 
labour if appointed. 

Sir Naiasiniha Sauna on behalf of the Govenimejit said that far 
from thoje being any sign of growing poverty there were distinct indi- 
(Nations of iinprovemcjjt in the economic condition of tho people ! 
I’his statemcjit fjom Sir Narasimha amazed the membei’s specially as 
being an Indian ho was fully aware of tho facts. But for tho time 
being ho was tho mouth-piece of the Govt. 

Mi‘. Sethna, after a lengthy reply to the debate, accepted the 
amendment of Sir Maneckioe Ihidabhoy, as the thin end of the wc<lge 
in till* mattei' of oiujniiy. Tho resolution as amended by Sir Dadabhoy 
was cariicd. 

Next day Feb. 5th. Mr. Khaparde moved foi* consideration of 
a Bill to c(njsolidato the law relating to Criminal tiila's. 'Jlio motion 
was ])Ohtponed for a fort-night. 

Sir Mahomed Shafi moved for consideration oi a Bill to eonsolidato 
laws lelating to tolls on public roiuls and bridges. 'I'his loo was post- 
poned f(n* 2 weeks on the re(iuest of Mr. Kaza Ali. 

NoIk^I TVaeo Prize to tho Aga Khan ! 

Sir Maiieclsice Dadabhoy then moved the following josolntion : — “This 
Council roeommeiids to the (Governor-General in Council to convey to 
the Noiwegian I’avliamoiit, tho eonsidorod o])ini()n of this House that His 
Highness Sir Sultan Midiammad Shah Aga Khan is the fit \)orst)n for tho 
Nobel Priy.e for \)esu5e this year in view of the strenuous, persistent and 
successful eiroits that His llighiicss has made to maintain peace botwoon 
Turke y and tho ^VcstcrIl Powers”. This ejuccr resolntioii was passed after 
mnch solemn debate during wdiich the names of such men as Gandhi, 

Ciirzon, Lloyd (George were mentionod by their protagonists and this 

formed in all scrionsnoss the main business of the day ! 

On Feb. 6th the (■ouiicil of State hold a shoit sitting.. An 

imi>ortant debate was anticiiiatcd on the motion of Mr. Sethna 
uiging uj)on tho Socrotary of State for tho Colonies the urgent 

necessity of delaying the progress of the Kenya Immigration Bill through 
tho Ivenya Legislature until tho Committco to be appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India in pursuance of tho resolution of the last Imperial 
Cojiforeiico regarding the position of Lidians in tho British Empire had 
oppoituiiitios of examining the measure and discussing its pix)visions with 
the Colonial Office. But as soon as the Council assembled, Sir Narasimha 
Sarnia, member in charge of Emigration, said : ‘Sir, I wish to make au 
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announcement regarding this resolution. I have already stated in answer 
to the questions put to me that the Gk)vernmcnt of India have strongly 
urged upon the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the desirability 
of not proceeding with the Kenya Immigration Hill until the Com- 
mittee to l>e appointed made its report to us and the Colonial Office. 
The Secretary of State for India has now wired to forthwith appoint 
the Committee in as much as a decision has been reached that jiew 

drafts of the Ihll would be prepared. I, therefore, take it that nothing 
would be done in the mat.er of the Immigration Ordinanoo by the 
Colonial Office until the Committee meets in London, discusses the 

question and negotiates with the Colonial Office. 

On Feb. 11th. Mr. Sethna moved, “That if and when the work of the 
mural paintings in the buildings ac Raisina, inoliiding the Govei-nment House 
and Secretariat, is Uken in hand, it should be entrusted to Indian 

artists and lu'eferably to the Bombay School of Arts.’' 

Mj*. J^ey, of the Industries Dept. (.4(>vt. of India, moverl an amendment 
-to the effect that if and when the woik of mural paintings is taken 
in hand it should bo entrusted to Indian artists if the requisite t.yi>e could 
be found in India and that the Govenimeiit should consider the possibility 
of utilising the services of art students selcel.ed from the Schools of Arts 
already existing in India. This was only meant to shelve the (piostion. 
Mr. Sethna said in anger; ‘The constitution of this Council was such that 

not a single non-official resolution was passed during the last 3 yoa,rs 
without an amondmcjit defeating the main object of the i)roposition.* 
’i'ho amoiidincnt was however passe<l by a maiority of (h)vt. votes. 

On Feb. 12th. on the motion of Sir B. Xarasimha Sarnia the 
(’ouncil passed, without discussion, the Indian (’otton Cess Bill as already 
Y»asscd hy the Assembly. 

Mr. Vedamurthi then initiated the discussion on his resolution that 
the Now C’apital Committee (Delhi) bo reconstituted with noiroificial 
members in a majority. Covt. .strongly ojiiioscd the motion, and Sir 
Deva Piasad Sarvadliikari then toned it down and moved an amoiidment to 
the effect that the Now Caiiital Committee be assisted in its work by 
the Advisory Committee of non-officials till the work was complete. 

After further discussion, the resolution as amended was ado]»tod. 
'^ho Jtcciprocity Bill. 

On Feb. 13th. the work of the Council of State was devoted to the 
discussion of an important motion by Sir D. P. SARBIIADJIIKAKI for 
tiic consideration of a Bill to regulate the entry into and rcsidonco 
in British India of pcr.soiis domiciled in other British possessions, This 
Bill was ]>asscd hy the old FiOgislative Assembly at its Simla Session in 
July last on the motion of Dr. H. S. Gour. Since then there were 
► several attempts made by noirofficial members to bring thi- matter before 
the Council of State to got it i»asscd. 

Uiidei- this Bill, known as the Reciprocity Bill, the Govornor-Gonoral- 
iirCouncil is empowered to make rules for securing that ixusons, not being 
of Indian origin, domiciled in any British possession should have no greater 
rights and privileges as regards entry into .and residoneo iii British India 
than are accorded by law and administration of such po.«sossion to persons 
of Indian doinicJlo. The Governor-(40neral-in-Council may also provide for 
the establishment of suitable agents to administer the I’ulos to provide 
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suitable ponaltios for the contra v^ontion of such rules and to authorise the 
arrests of any person contravening any such rule. 

Sir Devaprasad, in moving for the consideration of the Bill, 
explained the history of the legislation. As an ox-Membor of the 
Assembly which passed Dr. Goiirs Bill and as one who took part in 
Its passage Sir Devaprasad considered it a privilege to make the present 
motion in the Upper House. Ho quoted the resolutions passed at the 
Imperial Confereiiee in 1918 and 1921, and pointed out that the principle 
of rccipiocity had been established thereunder. The Assembly passed 
the Hill ill July 1923, and it was absolutely the minimum that could 
be done by India in view of the treatment meted out to Indians in 
'.toitain iiarts of the British Empire. 

Though all Indian members strongly supported the Bill, Sir Maneck- 
joe J)adabhoy, as usual, moved an amendment that the Bill be referred 
to a Select Committee for fui*thor considonition which meant further shelving it. 

The Rt. Hon. Mr. V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRT then rose and 
<lclivercd a very strong speech. He regretted that when the Bill 
was before the Assembly its passage was opposed by the Government. 
This fact did not encourage the speaker in the hope that the Government 
would now vote with non-officials on this matter. If the Government of 
India w'cro really possessed of the strength of Indian feeling on this subject and 
if they wished to make themselves really understood in the Dominions, 
they would have come forward with a motion at least for roforonco of the 
Bill to a Select (Vwnmitteo. Was he (Mr. Sastri), therefore, wrong in 
infen ing that the Government were q\nto content to lot the Bill encounter 
its fate on the shoals of discussion 1 Reciprocity was in good and in bad 
ipatters. Retaliation could only be in bad matters. This Bill was a reta- 
liatory measure. Who could deny it, and be (Mr. Sastri) was prepared to 
defend this measure as one of retaliation in any coui*t of impartial judges. 
General Smuts in 1924 himself had said: “We have recognised your 
(Tii(Iians^) power to retaliate. Why doi/t you retaliate? If w^e ill-treat 
your pc(q>lo, you are at liberty to ill-treat our people.” General Smuts 
should not, tlieiefoj’o, be dissatisfied with any measure of retaliation. As 
regaids tin* suggestion of the i>ossibility of dissociating fi’om certain parts 
of the hhupire, Mr. Sastri said : “Reviewing the history of Indians abroad, 
one can only hang dowui one’s head in shame. If wo, Indians, wore bixiught 
before ilie bar of public opinion in the wor ld, Indians would have to hang 
their heads in shame, that they have submitted to these things for nearly 
35 years and still longed and hoped for remedy, because they did not wish 
to 1)0 thrust out of the J^mpire. Every Indian has paid heavily for his 
desiie to he associated with the British Empire and dearer and dearer- 
juicos aiT being exacted at every tiir-ii. To tell him that he would disso- 
ciate himself from the Imipirc by merely enacting an innocent i-ociprocity 
rnoasurc is to abuse the language which the Almighty has given us to-day. 
After unparalleled indignities, wc arc not seeking dissociation from the 
Empire. We ai'O still going down on our knees before the authorities to 
find some means of oonsnlting our self-i'espect so that we may still continue 
to bo within the Empire. It is the other i)aits of the Empire that thrust us 
out and toll us continuously that wo cannot digest the bhuik color of the 
skin. liCt me assure Sir Maneckjoo that there are some Dominions who 
w ill liavo no cDmpunction whatsoever. We w-ish the association to continue, 
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but it should be put on a proper basis. In pissing this measure we want to 
say we are no longer the old Government of India and the old people of 
India. Some of the Dominions would not have continuously humiliated us 
if they did not feel certain that India is iiot governed by Indians, but by 
British people who, oven in the list resort, do nothing in the w;iry of recipro- 
city or retaliation. I do hope that the Government of India, I moan its 
Executive, will permit the wishes of the people of India to find their 
proper expression and not use the undoubted powers they have of impeding, 
distorting and misroprosonting India as in the past. This Bill must be on 
the Statute Book as a feeble belated protest against the continued mis- 
behavior of the British Cabinet and the Dominion Governments. It is still 
in the power of the (Government of India under this Bill to keep it inopera- 
tive for a long time. Any defects can bo rometliod by the Exooutivo 
(Tovoriimoiit in making mlos. Nobody in the world would bo more unwil- 
ling than myself to separate certain members of the Army, Navy, and 
Civil Service from us by passing this Bill; but if it is necessary to protect 
the self-respect of India, 1 should Jiot shirk from that duty much as I 
hesitate. 

Sir Maneck.ioe Dadabhoy’s motion for the reference of the Bill to e. 
Select Committee was lost. The resolution for the consideration of the 
Bill was passed. The Bill was then considoiod clause by clause and 
})asscd without discussion. 

Oji Feb. 1 4th the Commander in-l'hiof moved that the bill to 
consolidate and amend the law relating to the administration of Canton- 
ments as passed by the Assembly bo tjikon into co/sido ration which 
was done and the bill was passed. 

On Feb. 18th the President announced the ])or8onnel of the Advisory 
Committees. The fuvst resolution on the agenda paper was by Mr. Sotlina 
for the amalgamation of the Imperial and Provincial branches of the Forest 
Service, as had been done in tlie case of the Knginooring Service. 
Mr. Sotlina did not move tlio resolution. His explanation was that after 
discussing with coiiain persons, he hid decided to await the publicatioji 
of the Lee Commission’s Report. 

l*r(widont Fund Scheme. 

Mr. Vcdamuithy then moved that a scheme for gi’anting Provident 
Fund on the lailway system or some such analogous system })0 su]).stitut;jd 
as far as possible foi* existing pension system for Govoniinojjt employees, 
gazetted and non-gazotted, under the Govcrnmoiit of India and Provincial 
Governments and administrations. 

Mr. MeWatters favoured the amendment of Mr. Khaparde on the 
agenda, viz., that the Government should consider the practicability 
of substituting, either wholly or in a moiety or in such proportion as 
may bo found desirable, a scheme on a contributory fui; ' l^isis for the 
existing pension system for Government employees gazetted under the 
Government of India and Provincial Department and Administrations. 

Mr. Khaparde, in moving the amondmont standing as above, advised 
the Government to consider seriously the practicability of combining both 
the Pension and the ]*rovident P\iiid system. Mr. Vodamurthi accepted 
the amendment of Mr. Khapaido. Eventually the resolution, as amended, 
was carried. 
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U 1 lemploy inoi it Problem. 

Mr. K. V. Kiiiipaswanii Ayyaii^^ar then moved that the xn'oblom of unem- 
iJoyinonl in India l»e seriously coiisidci-cd find satisfactory remedial measures 
]»o adopted. He said that ho included among the unemployed the educated 
( liis.sos. A slate of misery hud been caused in India by the recommendations 
of the Inchcapo Pommittoc, and at ]>rosoiit many of the llombay mills had to 
bo closed down, throwing a laigo number of mill-hands out of work. The youth 
oi the Nation, with inlinite capacity for manual and brain work, did not find 
its market Aaluo for even a liAing .scale. The Labor Department must 
iii:d the exact ijiimbci’ of unemployed and exert itself to solve the problem 
by eliminating the eanscs. The lakhs of men thrown out of 
< niployment by the Inchcape Conunittec naist be given first preforonce 
when vacancies luidcr CJovernmeiit or the Kailways wore to bo filled up. 

Kurtlier <li.s;:ussion on this resolution w.as postponed till the next 
meeting on the 20th. 

On Feb. 20th after some (jiio.stions an<l answers regarding the Forest 
Depaitmcni the adjourned debate on the resolution of Mr. Ayyangar on 
uni'inploymei t was tiikcn up. Sir Deva Prasad moved an amendment 
for adding the following at the cud of the i*osolutiou : “ in conjunction 
.Mid ( onsnltation with the local governments concoiricd.’* Doth the resolir 
(ion aid tJie amendnujiit were liowcver negatived by a majority. 

Lfilii SiikJibir Singha then moved: “This Council recommends to the 
(lovenior-Gcneral in Couneil that, in view of the gi^eat public utility and 
beiicticcncc of (ho Child AVclfaro movement staited by Her Kxcolloncy 
the C(»unfc.ss of L’eading, he. may be pleased to taKo steps to secure for it 
gciitidus financial lielp from Imperial Funds. ’ This together with an amend- 
liicnt moved Sir Deva Prosad as regards bcttoi* milk supply wa.s negatived. 

On Feb. 21st. considerable time was given on the (juostioii put 
by the President to the luoiubcrs to ascertain the wish of the House 
;is regards taking a groui» photo and hanging a painting of Lord Koading. 
After a ^aiisfjulory fcolution of this august question, the Cniniiial Tribes 
l aw Consolidation Pill was taken into consideration and passed. 

Next came the bill to t oiisolidfite the law relating to tolls on 
I'ul.ilic roads aiid bridgc.s which was also passed. 

On Feb. 25th, the Council of States iiicoting was meant for an important 
discussion for the expansion of the Constitutional Koforms. Sir Devaprasad 
Sarvadhikari had tabled a re.suhiiion for a Committee of officials and non- 
nfficials to sugge.st luoasurcs of I^cfonn iimlcr the Oovornment of India 
A(t. To this re.solution there was an amendment on the Order paper 
by Mr. Karandikar that the resolution be adopted without prejudice to 
the Assembly’s resolution pa.ssed on the 18th. Sir Devaprasad .stated that 
lie had decided not to move the resolution in the Council of State in 
view of th(‘ .announcement expected to be made in the House of Lords 
by Lord Olivier tlio next day. 

Oil Feb, 29th, at fjiicstiou time. n-plAing to the lit. Hon. A’. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri on tlie functions and ,sco]»e of (he t^ovornmenl of India’s Coiniiiittce 
which would slioitly proceed to London on the Kenya affair, it w’as stated 
that the C(»mmittco would (oiifor dirod ly with the Colonial Office. 
This would ho a dcpaiture made in (lie constitutional statins of India. 

'.I he Committee would i;ot, at presei»t. ho instructed to deal with aiiy^ 
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leases besides that of Indians in Kenya. Wliother the Committee would 
be instructed to proceed to Kenya or not was a matter which would 
be considered if the Committee so desired. The Committee would be 
designated the Colonics C{)mmittoe. Mr. (t. A. Natosan asked whether 
the word Colonies included the J.>ominions besides the Crowji Colonies, 
and if so, whether the Committee could not be better designated as 
the Dominions Committee. 

Sir Narasirnlia Sarma pointed out that the woi’d “ Colonies ” was 
wide enough, and included not only the Crown Colonies but also the 
Dominions. Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikari asked whether the instructions to bo 
given to the Committee would be nude public, and whether the Legis- 
lature would be in any way consulted. 

Sir Narasirnlia Sarma i*eplied that there was at present no inten- 
tion of making the instructions public, but the Covernment would 
certainly consider the desirability of (hiiiig .so. 

The Financial statement was t>rc.s(*nted hy Mr. McWatl-ers. 

On March 5th, the Council of State devoted its attention to the discus- 
sion of Sardar dogendra Singh’s resolution for a fresh survey of irrigation 
liossibilities both from rivers and wells in the light of .scientifio ad- 
vance and for framing a ]»rogramme pirticularly providing for the 
organisation of power lift-irrigation f?‘oni wells. Sardai* dogcndi'a Singh, 

in moving his resolution, <jUoted his statistics to show that there were 
a million s(iuare miles available for irrigation and agriculture but which 
weio not brought under cultivation because of want of provision of 
water. According to Sir Gangaram, the average annual production of 
food su])ply was 81 million tons, while the annual roipiirement in India 

for a population of 319 millions was 79 million tons, ’rhus it would 

bo seen that there was only a narrow margin of 2 million tons. If 

there was to be famine in any one year, then what was to haiipen ? 

The whole of India would have to starve. 

Mr. Jjoy, Industries Secretary, opposed the lOsolution on l>ehalf of the 
Government pointing out that there was no necessity fer an einpiiry at, 
present. Sir Narasiinha Sarma detailed the ofForts <)f the (TOVernment and 
advised the mover to withdraw his resolution, as no useful purpose 

would 1)0 served by a comprehensive enquiry at present throughout Lidia. 

The resolution was jiiit to vote and carriod, the Government Members 
s lying “No” but not claimiug a divi.sion. 

On March 6th three official bills, xiassod by the Legislative Assembly, 
were placed for consideration by the Council of State. The first was moved 
by the Finance Secretary (Mr. MeWattors) for the consideration of the 
Indian Coinage Act Ameudmoiit Bill giving power to the Government 

to call in coins of whatever date or denomination and to doclaj-o that 

from a specified date such coins should cease to bo legal tender. 

Sir Maneokjoo Dadabhoy moved an amendment to the effect that 

the minimum period of six mouths provided in the Rill for making the 

coins in questions to be legal tender within that time should be oxtondod 

to the minimum of twelve mouths, because it was his conviction that 

otherwise there would be hardship felt by people, especially in villages. 

The amondinent was carried and the Bill as amended was passed. 

Mr. MoWattors then moved for the consideration of the Bill iiroviding 
for the constitution of a Central Board of Revenue and conferring 
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l)0W(5rs and imi> 08 iiig duties on this Board. This measure was, said the 
Finance »Sccrctary, the result of the recommendation of the Retrenchment 
Committee. It would eventually be in charge of Customs, Salt, Excise 
and Stamps. At present what was wanted was statutoiy power to 
appoint a Central Board. The Bill was passed without discussion. 

Ago of Minor Girls 

Mr. Crorar moved for the consideration of a Bill to amend the 
renal Code for fixing the ago of minor girls at 18 instead of 16 in 
.sections 372 and 373. 

On March 7th the Council of State met five minutes earlier than the 
usual time. The mooting was devoted to a general discussion of the Budget. 
As the A.ssemh]y had fi holiday, some members ])olonging to that House were 
present in tho galleries. Half an hour before the proceedings commenced, 
a group ])hoto was taken of tho 1 ’resident and Mciiibers of tho Council. 
Interest in this day’s ])iocccdings was loused liot only because of the Budget 
discinssion, but also bcoaiuso of tho fact that tho announcement had just then 
been made of the appointment of tho President, Sir Alexander Muddiman, as 
Homo Member in suecos.sion to Sir Malcolm Hailey. After ciiicstioii time, 
therefore, elociuent tributes were paid by members from all sides of tho 
House to Sir AUwander Muddiman. "Ihe speech of Mr. Sastri expressed 
tho real feeling, namely, that tho nomination of Sir Alexander Muddiman 
had come as a surprise. indeed no body had hoard Sir Ah'xaiidcr’s 
name mentioned in that connection and no one would have believed 
that Sir Alexander would have liked to change his eomfortable un 
exacting and dignified position as President of the lOlders for tln^ 
Jlomc Membership. ' 


The Budget Debate. 

'I ho inaiiguraiioii of the Budget debate fell to Sir Unuir Hayat Khan 
who never said a word about the Budget an i a.ssumed the role of arbiter 
of India’s destiny and declared that his community w'anted a Raj and not 
Hindu Raj. 'flu's was all irrelevant and the President had to bring 
Sir Umar Hayat Khan to his seat. It w’as however relieving to find 

tliat Mr. Natesan and Sir Hevaprasiid Sarabadhikai i attacked the Budget 
tliough Sir J tiiisliaw AVaclia blamed tho ])eoplo of India for bringing about 
<li.s()rdcr ;ind tbereby making reduction in the Military Budget difficult. 
Mr. Sethna and Mr. Raza Ali however i»ointed out that poiieoful condition.^ 
.should now result in cutting down Aimv, but the Commander-in-Cliicf who 
had reeoiitly developed a very diplomatic way of couching his speeches in 
a tone of sweet rcasonablcne.ss eximesscd i>rofnso .sympathies with aspiration.^ 
of Indians for liidiaiiisation and this woidy sjmipatliy satisfied tho House. 
It was suiprising that no momlier contradicted the Commander-in-Chiof 
that Indianisation would moan more cost. It was true that to establish 

inilitaiy schools and a Sandhurst would involve outlay but ibis would bo 
fifty times counterbalanced by the di.slai.dmont of British 'Troops for 
internal security, thereby saving 7i crores. 

Mr. Natesan strongly eiiticised making remission in Provincial 

contributions on salt tax. He recalled the history of the salt tax and 
the feeling in India about it and remarked that tho salt tax must 
.revolt to the old level of Rs. 1"4. He said Lord Oliviers explanation 
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about his observations on salt tax (p. 291) only proved once again how stiong 
the bureaucracy in India was that even the Secretaiy of State vas 
compelled not to speak the truth. He next narrated what he, described 

as a tale of woo of his province and asked, was it because Madras was 
far away that her cry was not heard? All departments, both reserved 
and transferred, were suffering from lack of funds and although a new 
TJ?]ivcrsity Act had been passed, there was no money to spend on edu- 
cation. It was surprising that money was available to bo sunk in now 
Delhi and in the back bay of Bombay, but not available for really nation- 
building activities. lie urged leduction in Military cxponditino and pointed 
out in support, of his argument that even during war half of the troops 
ii? India had gone out, half were in India and were considered adequate 
for defence of India- Was more army re<iuired in Peace time?, I.;*, asked. 
He x)articnlarly urged the Indiaiiisation of the army and this question 

awaited urgent settlement at the hands of far-sighted statesman and not 

mere soldiers. Indiaiiisation of railways which was the other big siiending 

dei>artment was e((ually incumbent. 

Mr I*HKKOZE SKTHNA said that the Kinanci' Momlicr helimd by the 
Inchcapocuts wa^ doing his best to straighten out the final icial tangle which 
threatened to choke the solvency of India, but withoul the windfall the 
surplus would have given place to a dcticit. 

Sir Basil Blackett corrected Mr. Sethi la b\ [lointiii.g out that the 

windfall had nothing to do with the suri>lus ar.d had not been t.ikoii 

into account for the next year. 

Continuing, Mr. Sethna iioiiitcd out that estimates of Government iu 
recent past had been falsifioil and this budget also was optimistus jiarti- 

fularly in rcsiwct of Cnstcuns recoixit. He said 40 ci’ores instead of 45 

eroros would have been near tlie mark. II(‘ thought Government had 
iiK'ludcd in the estimates higher income from imported iron and steel 
articles as a result of protection of Tata’s works. He hoped Govern' 
iiient would immediately announce their accciitance of x»rote(‘tion. He gave 
instances of how silk was impoited through Indian Stales where it was 
under- valued thereby giving loss in duty. Similarly, in respect of matches, 
devices were being adoiiled to got materials and make them in Bombay 
theieby evading duty. He said that decline in returns from Bailway, Post Office, 
I'elegraiffi rate and Sal tax was duo to the working of the law of 
diminishing returns. Proceeding, ho objected to taking exchange rate at 

Jsli. 4 id. He urged that it should be taken at Ish. 4d. Ho pointed out 
that the time of the year when Government had made heavy remittance 

c't)iiicided with the busiest season when money was most needed. 

Mr. LAJjLUBHAJ SAMALDAS si>caking on the budget urged for the 
rediictiuii of salt tax and reduction of Military expenditure. Bef erring 
to salt tax Mr. Samaldas asked how the news of iiicv ase of salt tax 
last year leaked out early and whether any enquiry was made and with 
what result. The extra 36 lakhs was used 11 1 ) in two months of March 
and April and the issues thereafter weio lower, not bccjauso traders 
reduced their stock, but because of reduction in consumption. The state- 
ment made by traders could not bo relied ui?oii until they were examined 
ill the presence of the members of the Council. Mr. Samaldas 
referred to Sir Basil Blackett’s explanation of Lord Olivier’s speooh on 
salt tax and quoted the views of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, who 
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too in his hook on (xoveiiiment of India had condemned the salt 
tax in no unequivocal terms. Salt tax, he had said, was an exaction 
and oppression and if peoi>le understood, it would only breed dis- 
content. It was a survival of the fceneral exploitation of India’s 
poverty by the protit-m iking Comi>any. He fuithcr quoted Mr. liamsay Mac- 
'4loimld and urged the (xovernmont to widen the scope of the proposed 
taxation eiKpury so that the constant ranconi- hetween official and non- 
official henches might to a ceitain extent be sol. at rest. Goit(.*rnmont should 
also consider the necessity of hel\)iiig various provincial co-operative banks 
to understand the work of debt redemv^tion of agricMilturists. They 
slionhl also stait an industrial Bank for helping Industries in India or 
they jiinst. ask the Imperial Bank tfj do it. 

jTLefening to Army expejiditiirc, Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas suggested the 
rcdMctio]i of ti'ansport (’harges under various heads and saiil that it was 
possible by this means to save about sixty lakhs. ('Oncluding the speaker 
agreed with the ( ■ommandci-iirt'hiof that Indianisation of the Military 
scrvi<ie was possibh^ only through eihication and appealefl to II. E. the 
Viceroy to provide facilities therefor. 

Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy congratulated the Finance menibci' on his skilful 
handling of India’s finances. He described the budget as a document of 
e\cc)»tioijal insportaiicc Bhowing groat Btatesmansbip. 

Sir I). V. SA J{BA.l dllKABl said that the Commandt'r-iirChief had point 
c<l ont ill tlic other House that fighting troops could not he reduced ; he there- 
fore urged that reduction in auxiliary and other ^ser vices should be cai riod out. 
He wanted proper adjustment of caiutation charges and Iisliaiiisation of 
ainiy. Whose fault was it. tliat educational institutions lor this purpose 
w ore not to be found in the country ? Tf the speaker had his way he would 
abolish all Arts colleges and schools and stait. colleges with military course 
of training. He therefore pressed for the ostablishmcnt of many more 
colleges on J)ehra Ihni model and clioa]»ening of cost of education in them. 
In this (H)imc4’tion be suggested an advisory committee to hol)> the Com- 
maiidor-iM-Uhicf. Ho dcjilorcd the absence of any provision for nation- 
Imilding < leiiartnicnts. 

Sir Basil Blackett 'flicre is li crorcs for the provinces (laughter). 

Sir Hevaprasad replied that the Finance Member ought to have known 
that the Assembly would never agree to the salt tax at Bs. 2. 

Sii* Dinshaw AVACIIA deplored that politics and finances were mixed 
together. His views aliout milihiry expenditure were w’oll known. But 
while urging reduction in inilitaT-y expenditui*e he felt that Indians were 
not making the task of the authorities easy by bringing about disorders. As 
for the budget he asked tl>c whole country to w’elcomc it not nioj*ely because 
it was balanced but liccaiise the Finance Member with his jcal knowledge 
of finances had introduced a new departure into the finaiMual system of 
India. As for the surplus he said there was 110 real surplus so long as Jiational 
debt was there. He hoped the Government would veduce the salt tax to 
l\*s. 1-4. He wished Government had not goiio against popular voice. 
Ho fuithcr said : “I am a free trader and I say protect ion will bo the ruin of 
this country. T do not oppose some protection to stool or sugar industiy for 
ten or fifteen years but they must soon stand on their h'.gs. You require 
Industrial liraiiis. I .am an old man. I may die tomorrow’, but remember 
my w’ords that protection will be the ruin of this countiy. ’ 
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The Uight lioii’ble Y. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI made a short speech with 
|)articular reference to Sir Maiieckjec Dadabhoy’s arguments. Mr. Sastri 
said that the salt tax was an emergency tax and if the emergency of deficit 
was gone the tax must be removed. Now that there Avaa no deficit but surplus 
he saw no reason why the tax should not be reduced to the old level. 

His Excellency the Uommander-iirChiof then addressed the House 
and thanked the Council for having spared him from that free 
criticism to which ho was siibiected last year. Ho specially 

thanked Sir Diiishaw Wac'ha for having refrained from helahoiiring him 
ill tlio way he had done on previous oeoasioiis. Mucli had been said about 
the growing military expenditure, but during the last few years it had 
boon shiinkiiig. He said ; “ I hope the maximum has boon reached and 
that in future yeai- we may see reduced grants in the Budget (a]»i)lause). 
On the one iiai.tl I am doing all that is possible to lodneo expoiiditure, 
but on the other I am forced to pro\ide mom y for Indianisation by 
cstablisbing more schools. There is indeed some ditlioulty in rocoiicil" 

ing the one with the other. 1 shall make it my business to consider the 
useful suggestions of Sir l)eva\>rapad with a view to economy. 

It must be remembered, H. E. said fiiilher. that sixty erores of 

military expenditure was only 28 per cent of the total revenues of India 

and nine croies of this sixty erores were used foi* pensions and two 

erores for Hoyal Air force and Indian .Marine. Kebu ring to the problem 

of development of territorial army, ho ssiid he was doing his host 

to fii.d a .solution and he would ho only Uh) glad to woleonio non- 
nflicial help in the mattei- and hoped tliey vould eventually evolve a 
satisfactory 1 »rog ram m c. 

Several si»eakers then folhiwed. Major Akbar Khan dissociated him 
self from the view expressed by Uolonel Sii- Umar Hayat Khan in 
favouj’ of forwaid i)oJiey on the frontier. Speaking with life long study 
and expel ience of the fiontior ho .said the policy favoured by a 

iiiajoiity of frontier men was the close border policy. Mr. flogendra Singh 
urged claims of agriculture for facilities in respect of credit. Mr. Ra/a 
Ali confined his leiiiarks to military expondituio. He thanked the Com- 
maiidci-iirChiof for sympathetic assurances though these did not go far 
enough. 

Sir Basil Blackett in replying to the discussion said that the report 
of the TaiitF Board hail just been received by the (loveniment. Ho 
said that reinittaiK’es to London had helped the issue of omoi’geiicy 
currency and had avoided external loan for the next yeai-. He felt 

that even if the law had penniited the issue of currency beyond 12 

erores the Iin])eTial Bank would not have been able to do so in practice. 
There was stiingeiicy in the money market at this time every year duo to 
payment foi’ crops. So far as ho could find the reiV'On for special 
stringency this year was hi^h price of witton. He appealed to the 
House to sanction the Salt Tax at Rs. 2. 

This closed the general di.seussion of the Budget. The Council 
then adjourned till the 10th March. 
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Iiidiaus in Kenya. 

On March 1 0 th three non-official resolutions were discussed in 
the ('ouiicii of State. The first on the orfior paper was by Mr. Natosan, 
recommending Ut tlie Goveriiriioiit that as soon as practicable they should 
cause to be pulrlished the brief of instructions to the Committee which 
will confer with the ('oloiiial Office on Kenya, on the Immigration Bill 
and other* niatter.s concerning Indians in the Colony, and the materials 
placed at their* disposal in so far* as they have been published already. 
The same i-esolution airpearcd also in the names of the Right Hon. 
Ml*. V. S. Si*iriivasa Sastii and Mr. Sothna. 

Mr*. XATKSAjV i-Ofpicsted the iVosidcnt under Standing Orders to allow 
Mr*. Sastii to mo\e the i*osolntion as it was the general sense of the 
House that one who liad made a deep study of the Colonial question 
should move it. Sir* N*ii*asimha Sarrna h.-wl no objeetiori to Mr. Sastri moving 
the i*esolntion. 

'rhei-oupon Mr*. SASTRI moved tlio resolution. Ho wanted to know the 
status and fnnctirrns of the Colonial Committee, the date of whose departure 
for England to discuss with the Colonial Office had been fixed vor*y early. 
The Council sliould send its good wishes to the (Jommitteo whose high 
sense of patriotism and fearless advocacy, he hoped, would hring triumph 
to the Indian cause. Tliei'o was an nneasy consciousness in the x^tiblic 
mind that the Kenya Mission last ycai* was almost a complete failure. 
The Goveiiimont, on tlie other hand, believed that the I’csults of the Mission 
wore a substantial gain, but in Mi*. Sastri’s opinion those gains wore 
of doubtful and equivocal eharactei*. 

When the Kenya decision was announced }\y the Ih*itish Cabinet, 
the Govci’iimejit of India submitted to it under protest, but oven this 
protest had since boon withdrawn or modified. It meant that those 
priests who presided over the constitutional litnals in England would 
not allow tilt} irriioccut word ‘ protest’ to remain in the vocabulary of 
a subordinate Clo\ eminent even wlicn this suboi*dinate Government was 
employed in the task of ]>n tccting the irihoreut rights of the colored 
sub.iects of His Manosty. Lord IVol, wlreii ho was the Secretary of State, 
had, according to Mr. Andrews, cnlcrcd into a secret compact with the 
('olonial Office and stated that so long as he remained in office, he 
would not raise the question of allowing Tiidians fioo and unrestricted 
rights of sale and \nirchaso of lands in the Highlands. If that was 

coircci, then it was a serious surrender of the position on the part of 
t.hc (h)vernmerit of India. The Government of India should have pub- 
lished all the available information on this matter and ai*mod themselves 
with public opinion and repudiated Lord PecTs sunoiider. 

Roforring to J.ord Reading's opening speech in which His Excellency 
had appioviiigly mentioned about adult sulfrago, Mr. Sastri sairl that the 
grant of adult suffrage and the cnactiucnt of a statute practically meant 
the closing of the door, so far as Indians were concerned, to a common 
electoral roll. Indians did not ask for adult suffrage but common 

electoral rolls, but the White set-tiers had refused this to Indians on the 
exiircss ground that they were inforioi*s. The M'hitc settlers had always 
the Govornment of the country behind them. Indeed the White settlers 
ic(iiui*cd no representation in the Kenya Legislature. AVhat Indians 

wanted was c<iual representation in the place of the present position 
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where a minority of Europeans ha(i a majority of non-official element. 
Indians were in fact entitled to something more than equality. If there 
should be restriction as regaids Immigration, let it be ))asod on mimorioal 
strength as in the United States and let it not bo guided by the jieisonal 
<;aprice of the Protector of Immigrants. 

The Colonies (.'ommittoo should now bo asked to raise the whole 
<luestion of immigration into Kenya and not merely make nioditioations 
here and there. The object of the Committee should bo not so much 
the immediate benefit of Kenya Indians as the pi-osorvation »)f the honor 
and self-respect of Lidia. In the name of India, ho ventured to repudiate 
the slave mentality in floaling with the question (liear, hear). “ Kenya 
Indians do not want that Indii. should siirrondor her cause for the 
smallest concession that may l»o won from the joluctant Ihitish Cabinet. 
They want India to put up the fight, unmindful of the harm that 
might come. ’ 

Sir NAK’ASIMIIA SAUMA, replying on hehalf of Government, said 
that they had nothing to conceal from the public and if ihoy had not 
published any correspondence it was bc<:an.se iii public interests con- 
sidered undesirable to do so. The (’olonics Coininitteo would however 
bo given all the necessary papers and it would be comi>otcnt to deal 
Nvith all questions raisexl by the Kenya W'hito paper*. As for tlie status 
of the Committee, Sir Narasimha Sarma said that it was a Govo-nmont 
of India Gommittee, responsible to the Governmont of India and taking 
instructions from the Govornmeiit of India. The Secretary of State 
would only assist the Committee in England and not interfere with its 
work. There was nothing to prevent the Cuniinittco from expressing 
their views directly to the Governmont of India. (Hoar, hear). The 
Govoriiinoiit of India held that it wos undesirable that there should bo 
any restriction in emigration from one part of the Empire to another 
excluding Self-Governing Dominions. The Government of India did not 
sec that any case Jiad boon made out foi* restriction being im]>osed on 
Emigration to Kenya. It was for the Colonial Office a)id the (Viloiiios 

ConiTiiittoo to consider the problem. The Government of India saw no 

need for further instiuctioiis. Assuming that a case had been made 
out ill favor of restriction thou the extent vif vostriction was a matter 
for discussion. As rogan^ franchise, Sir Narasimha Sarma said that the 
Oovoi'limont always stood for a common electoral roll. The Gommitteo 
was free to discuss the (piostioii and secure, if ))ossiblc, eoinmoii electoral 
franchise for the Indian community resident in Konya but the Government 
of India could not object to Kenya Indians receiving adult sutfrage. 

On the question of the Higlilands also the Committee was freo 

to negotiate with the Colonial Office if they thought th it time w;is favourable. 
Moreover, the Governmont of India had asked the Committee to try for 
common electoral franchise for the Municipalities. They h ^ full confidence 
in the Committee and would look India’s honor and status oven more 
than the immediate benefit of the Konya Indians. They did not countenance 
first class and second class citizenship. They s+ood for equality. Con- 
cluding Sir Narasimha Sarma said that the Govc iimont hoped to utilise 
the Colonies Committee to deal with some o-:.. i ’in ^ questions regarding 
Fiji, but he hoped to make a statement Ir ' 0.1 tho subject. 

On thi.s assurance Mr. Sastii withdrew ; e * )iution. 
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liCagiie ot* Xjitioii.s. 

Mr. Si.stri had withdrawn hi« rosolutiou, Mr. SKTHNA moved that 
MFj Indian, snitablo in rank and qualitioations, should be tho Ifiadcr of the 
dolojiati(»n rcpifsontin;' India at the session of the Assembly of the League 
<■1 Xation.s to )»o licld in Se])teinbcr this year. He said that tho propoi- 
eon I SO would he for a representative to be elected by the legislature. This 
w.'is not po.sssiblo to-day because the delegates were supposed to express 
»;i>t their rjwn views hut the views of the Govt, as at presejit constituted. 
Even ilien, he suggested that the legislature should elect a dozen men 
to foini a iianel out of which the Govt, might select any persons they 
liked wJiose view.s coincided with their own. 

Sir Muhammad Shati .said that Govt, would take into consideration 
the pi-oposals omhndiod in the resolution at the time oi the next appointment. 

On March I Ith tlie Council had a .^hort sitting. Mr. JRAZA ALl 
wanted to know what had happened to the Tolls JhlJ passed hy the Hoii.se 
which tin* A.«sonil»]y had reieeted. Ihe President said that no mos.sage 
t»n tlie matter had heen received. Reference, was then made to the. 
<h*:ith oi Mr. G. M. Hhurgri, and a message of condolence was sent. 
On the motion of Sir Muhammad Shah, the Bill amending certain enactments 
and re.\»lacing eevtain other enactments, as passed by the Legislative 

Assembly was then passed wdthont di.'^eussioii. 

.Mr. ('rorar then moved a resolution similar to the one pa.ssed in 

the As.seinbly in tho following terms: “Ihis Council recommends to tho 
(iovernor-(L*neial in Council that India do ratify the International 
Convention for the .supre.s.sioii of the circulation of ob.scene publications, 
duled the l‘Jth day of September 1923, w’hieh wqis drafted by the 

L.lernatioiial Conferonee which met at Geneva under t-bo auspices of 
llie League of Nations on the 3Lst August, 1923, that in the legislation 
to he intriulmcd in the Indian iiCgislatiire in aeeordariee with tlic jn-ovisions 
of the (oiivontioii it sliould be made an aggravation of the offence 
ol tlie offer, delivery, sale oi' distribution of olnscene inattors or things, 

i siuli ih made to per.soii.s of cither sex bchnv a certain age.” 

'I'he motion was alo])ted. 

On March 12th a message was read that the Assembly had negatived 
tlo* Tolls bill. On this Mr. Raza Ali wanted to know tlie procedure 
;lu‘ I’ppcr House should adopt. »Sir Muhammad Shall explaining tho law 
>aid that the bill was dead the moment, the other House refused to take 
it into eonsiderat ion. There was only one way out of it, that is, to bring 
ill a new bill. 

Sirdar dogendra Singh .*< resolution moved on tho lOth that proper 
eiii'ouragemeiit be given to the Sugar Industry in India by providing large 
holds for Sugai-oane ]uoduction w'as next taken into consideration. Govt, 
opposed the motion on the usual ground of lack of funds, but was sympathotie 
d a Sugar ('oii.mittece was asked for, as Govt, was alivays prepared to 
.'•pend money on oommittees rather than on any industry ot the country. 
'I'liere was a heated debate over tho niaitei-. Mr. Sothiia wanted Rs. 20 
lakhs every year for 3 years. Mr. Natesaii wanted only additional funds 
ior the extension of reseandi on the .subject, as this was the nearest 
approach to Avhat Govt, had in mind. Mr. Xatesau’s motion was accepted. 

The two other i*esolutions on the agenda wore one by Mr. -logondra 
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Singh for the deletion of the latio of two shillings to a rupee from 
statute hook, and the other l»y Sir Devaprasatl Sarhadhikari for transfer 
to Governors in the I’rovinces a'^ting with the Ministers of all transfer- 
red suhjerts with the cxeeption of law and ordo?*, police, administration 
of justice and Knropoan and Anglo-Indian cdin^ation. 

Ihe authors of lM)th those motions intimated that they did not 
desire to move them and the C-ouncil then adjourned till tlri next day. 

Sea Customs ainl Tariff A< t Amended. 

On March 13th Mr. (-had wick, Comn\''Toe Sctiretary, moved for the 
consideration of the Bill to amend the Sea t-ustonis Act in order to give offoet 
to the recommendation of the Fiscal Commission, tliat in the interests of 
Indian ijidiistries, (histoms duties should he gcjierally le\iahIo on goods 
helonging to the Govei*nment, and the Bill should come into force 4)u 
1st April. The Bill was passed without discussion. 

Similarly, the Council passed a Bill to amend the Tariff Act enahling 
the Government to levy Customs duties tni ailhdes imported or »‘\ ported 
hy laud from or to any territory outside British India. 

On March 18th Sir Devaprasad Sarhadhikari askccl a series of questions 
relating to the new Bogislative rules published in the (razHtta of the Ihth. 
'I’hese (piostions were more or less the same as those })ut hy Mr. A. 
Kangaswami lyengai- in the Assembly the previous day and to which 
answers were given l>y Sir lloiiry Moncrief-Smith (so.> p. 209). 

The Secretary then announced that the (rovernor General had given 
his assent to the Cotton Cess Amondmont Act, the (.•antonment Act, 
flic Immigration into India Act, the Central Board of Jtovenue Act and 
the Indian l*cnal Code Amondmont Act. 

The Hon. Mr. l^cy then moved recommending to the Governor" 

( leneial-in-Council that he should not ratify the draft Convention concerning 
the use of AVliite Lead painting adopted hy the third session of the 
International Labor Conforenec held at Geneva in 1921. It was adopted. 

On March 19th when the Council reassomlilod a message was read from 
the Governor-General vhat as the Assembly hal refused leave to introduee 
the Finance Bill in the recommended form the jircvious day, he hid 
under powers given to him under the Reforms Act certified the bill 
as essential and recommeikied to the Council of State to pass the Bill. 
It was to he taken up 011 the 24th March. 

Indians in South Africa. 

Mr. G. A. NATESAN thou moved that the (Toveriimont should take 
effective stops to prevent the repeited attempts of the Union Government 
of South Africa to impose restrictions and disabilities on the Indian 
^ community, similar to those embodied in the Class Areas Bill, as the 
proposed measure constitutes a violation of the Smuts-G,i; dhi agreement 
of 1914, and would damage Indian interests irretriovahly, besides 
endangering the solidarity of the Empire. 

Sir B. N. Sarma tiotted out the usual platitudes on behalf of Govt. 

“ We in India,” he said complacently, “ would do nothing but appeal 

to the generous instincts of the European community. no speeches 

should be made here exhibiting feelings antagonistic to the securing of 
justice and fairplay” ! 
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The KT. Hon. A . S. SIHNIVASA SASTIH i^i supporting the rcsoliitioij. 
tiic'kIc a strongly woidod spoccli. He .said that Sir Narasimha Sarnia 

has asked tlioin Jiere not to show hitterness of feeling towards the 
South Afriean (hivernnient and that the Govermnent of India was doing 
its host with the siippoit of His Majesty s Government. AA^hat had 
His Majestys Governnient dope except to put in a mild word of 
renionstranco hero and tlioie at the nnrca,sonaMo way of the South 
African rlcmocracy, as Sir Narasimha Sarnia called it, but which 

mlually was the. rairowcst oligarchy going in the world? The British 
< Io\ ori.nicnt. Inning itself been a party to the violation of the spiiit 
of the b’esolution of 1921 in regard to Kenya, was now appealing 

1»i tlic good sense of the South African oligarchy, and the apiioal 
nas tliorcfoie bound to fall inisoralJy flat. The British Government 
had also poiniittcd the Government of the mandated torritory of 
'I’anganyika to discriminate against Indians, and yet Sir Narasimha Sarnia 
Mowled lit their showing bitterness of feeling. Sir Narasimha Saniui- 
erlioing with the now-1 orn enthusiasm derived (mm Mrs. Sarojini Naidn, 
iia<l ashed Indians to believe that the heart of South Africa was still 
sound, but Mrs. Naidu had taken care to say that while the moral 
heart of South Africa seemed to l>o sound, the political heart of South 

Afiita was corrupt to the core. Sir Narasimha Sarma was still hoping 
lo get rouf.d Gen. Smuts. Sir Narasimha did not know Gen. Smuts, 
for ill 1911, 19M, 1917, and again in 1918, Gen. Smuts had promised 
that noLhing would be done to damage the influence of Indians donii 
filed in South Afiiea, liut these ))romises l.ad been scattered to the 
winds. So long as ibo Goveniment of India believed in the use of 
old motliods of reiiioiistrance and diplomatic I'cprcscntatioiis and digni 
•lied protests, they would only meet with bitter disappointment. 'Ihc 
inflncijcc of Gen. Smuts was spreading to other Colonics, and the 
Government of India, nin.st protect the Indians in those Colonies from 
Ijocr views. The inobloni in South Africa was beset with so many 
«htii(*ulties that tlie weapons used liithoito, and to which Sir Narasimha 
Saima clung with sucli pathetic .simplicity, would not do. Sir Umar 
llayat Khan had siigge.s(ed that some etfoctivc means must bo found. 

I know he cannot use bis bullet, which he once recommended in 
ilii.s Council, (l.auglitcr). I have come to the conclusion that there 
might bo some awakening of British coiisniousiiess, some awakening of a 
deeper sense of responsibility in the British Nation. If on some occa- 
.''ion in the intiire the Governor-General in Council should say to the 
listening uoild that it is jmjwssibie for them as leprcsentativos of Ilia 
Alajesti s GoveriiinenI , if oven his DominioJJS were unable to protect 
the just light. s of the Indian subjects of His Majesty, wlicn a state- 
ment of that kind could bo made, the Govcmor-Gencral and his Coun- 
cillors of tin* day should resign their ofIice.s, because they could not * 
prote<:t their subjects fioiu the insults of another clas.s of His Majesty 

subjects. AVhen that stc]) is taken. I tliink .something will bo done 

Mhiih will touch the coiiseiousncss of the Hritisli Nation. Until some- 

thing in the nature of a political exi»Iosioii takes place and ensis is 
reached, the British Nation will remain deaf aiul blind. I have not 

.asked anjbody to lesign now. Between the extreme limit of the beg- 
.iiiiig line ue Jiuvo Uikou and the beginning of the bullet lino, there is 
a largo margin of high-minded and responsible statesmanship, which we 
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have got to travorso, and we hope that God willing, the interests ul 
the British Empire will still be maintained while we are traversing that 
margin.’’ 

After Mr. Sa.stri Sir Maneckjee rose and expressed his horror of 
such loose statements and dcstriictivo criticisms as Mr. ^ Sastri’s. 
Such expressions were a positive dis-service to the Empire, This dis"Sorviee 
was however npeated by other Indian members of the House, and 
before the discussion concluded the House adjourned till the next day. 

Next day. March 20th, the debate on South Africa w^is resumed. 

Mr. RAZA A LI ref cried to the speech of Mr. Sastri and said that that 
speech gave a correct, expression to the public feeling in the matter. No 
sane-minded person, not even a Moderate of Moderates, should take any 
objection to the view of Mr. Sastri that the Government of India must 
resign if a stage arrived when they could not jirotcct Indians from 

insults offered by another class of His Maie.sty's subjects. Sir Maiiockjee 

Dadabhoy was, therefore, showing signs of nervousness when ho deprecated 
Mr. »^'a.stri’.s suggestion. Mr. Kaza Ali referred to the Colonies C-om 

mittee and its compo.sition. lie asked why, when the Government of 

India had taken the services of an English oflicial like Sir Benjamin 

Robertson, they had omitted to take some non officisd Indians who had 

boon in close touch with South Africaii.s. 

Sir MT'HAMMAI) SHAFl said that he did not believe that Mr. Sastri’.*- 
expression of opinion jey>resented even the Madras spirit. At any r.:te, 

it did not rc])resoiit the Jhinjab spiiit. Assuming, for argument’s sake, 

that the Government of India had failed to make an effective impression 
ill order to achieve the desired oljcct, did it follow, he asked, that the 
Viceroy and the Members of the Exeentive ('Onncib who are trustees of 

of Indian interests, should throw down their arms in a mood of pacifism 
and dcsi>air? “ T- for one, am not going to resign, simply because, in the 

imagination of some people, the Government failed in thcr efforts. 1 

regard it as niy duty and the duty of the Governmont of India, even if 
there is a failure, that wo should proceed in oiir advocacy and make renewed 
efforts in order to bring relief to our countryinen ; and have wo failed 
miserably, it is stated? 'I'ho very fact of the appointment of the 

Colonics Coiniiiittec, which will lia.'c the right to negotiate directly with 
the Colonial Office and ’ ill receive instructions from the Govornmeiit of 
India, is a great gain. The Coiiimittce will achieve, if not all the succes.s 
wo desire, .at least reasonable success, and bring relief to our countymeii. 
Fo, pacifism will not do. It is oyitiiiiism which is the soul of political 
strength, and 1 am one of those Avho believe that, where one’s cause is 
jast and righteous, there is no ground whatever to be down-lieaited. 
The cause of truth and righteousness must triumph in the ond.” 

Sir NARASIMHA SARMA in summing up the debate made a 
long speocli in vindication of the Government’s position. He emphasised 
that the Government of India had not followed a mendicant policy and would 
not pursue a mendicant jiolicy in respect of any Government, much less in 
respect of that of South Afn’ca. His Majesty’s Governmont were perfectly 
in accord with tlie yiolicy enunciated by the Government of India in regard 
to South Africfi. This fact was testihed to by the si^eech of Lord Peel 
who stated at the Tmiiorial (.'oiifereuce that as the Government of India 
appreciated the difficiiitic.«» of the South African Government, the latter 
31 
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must also retain a vivid cousciousnoss of the difficulties of the Grovenimont 
of India, and Gcnoral Smuts could not have paid a greater compliment to 
the Government of India than that it had adopted an intransigent attitude* 
Tho (Tovciiimcnt of India, Sii- Naivisimha Sanaa assured, had not deviated 
ume inch from the policy of protecting His Majesty's Indian siihiocts. What- 
evei* might be the position at present in South Africa or elsewhere, India 
must romcnibor that the constitution of the Imperial C'ommonwealth waa 
of -so fluid a charactfii' that she must take into account the difficulties of 
His Majesty’s (acjvcrnmont in successfully intervening in a matter of this 
kind. The Union Govei*nmcnt could not be absolved from the blamo 
attaching to it l)y <lepaiture from the spiiifc of the pnnnise made in 1914 
and from the poli(?y yiirsucd by His Majesty ’.s Government when Self- 
Government was oonfcirod u|W)u vSouth Africa. As regards the suggestion 
of lopalriation of Jndians, Sij- Naiusimha Saiiim did not want to say 
anything which would only encourage the Union Government to drive the 
Indians out. Tint if any Indian wanted voluntary repatriation it was the 
duty of the Government of India to make the conditions of repatriation as 
comfortable :is ])ossible. As regards Mr. Sastri’s suggestion that the Govern- 
ment of India must resign in the event of an adverse decision on the Class 
Areas Hill, Sir Narasimh.i Sanna said: “1 am not surprised at it. i aru 
not grieved eithei*. Speaking personally, when the Kenya decision waa 
announced, I was ery uncorn fori able. Indeed, as a matter of f!U',t, when 
\ was asked to take over charge, I knew 1 >v}ib going in for trouble. 
But on the whole I feel now that 1 did the right thing in resisting 
the temptation and in resisting the call, because I fool that I have been 
of some use to my country i>y couiiiiuiiig to remain in office.’ 

‘ 1 assure you that the Government of India is trying its best, although 
it has .to realise the difficulties of His Majesty’s Govornniont and ohoer- 
fully submit to its decisions, and so far His Majesty’s Government nad 
not told us that wo wore in the woong in the matter of our asking 
the South African Government to alter their j)olicy.’ 

Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikari : H'hat alsmt the suggestion of adding 
one oi- two Indians to the C^donics Committer? and asking the Com- 
mittee to tackle tlie South African question also I 

Sir Narasimlia Sanna replied that this Colonies Committee was pri- 
maiily intended to deal with Kenya, and incidentally, with the question 
of Fiji. Whether the South African question should be brought within 

their scoi>e of negotiations is a ditFerent matter. Concluding, ho 

said that there was absolutely no difference of opinion between the 
Government of India and the peo)>le of Inrlia on this question. Lord 
Reading h^d <lonc and was doing his best and no further gesture 

was needed from him as suggested in certain tjuariers. The example 
which he sot in regard to the Konya decision and other matters showed 
that he would put up every fight that it was open to constitutional • 
icpresentatives of His Majesty to make in order to protect the rights 
of His Majesty’s Indian subjects. (Applause). 

The resolution of Mj-. Xatesan was i‘anied without division. The 
Comu'il then adiourned till Monday, the 24th. 



The Finance Bill 

On March 24ih, the Finance Bill with the Goveriioi -General’s recoin - 
mer.dation came wy for coiisidoiation in the Council of State. The galleries 
were full with visitors, including a few members of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Mr. Mo W'AITEBS, Fij.aneo Secretary, in moving that the Finance 
Bill be taken into con side lation. gave a brief history of its experience 
in the lower House, ai.d the eonsequciit certification by the Govornoi 
Oeneial. This recommended Bill now provided just sufficient fui:ds io 
enable the Administration being <ariicd on and to provide also foi* 
balancing the budget. Govornnient believed tJiaf the salt tax at a rate 
higher than Be. 1-4 was i.ot actually ic(iuircd to lalancc the hudget. 
ard so they lad Inoucht it down to the old level. fhit the effoci 

of this was that they could not make any lediution in Provincial 

CVMitiibntion.s during the present year, and that next year they would 
have to make up something like Bs. 21,600,000 lefoie they could 
:i!fivo at a stage when they could help the Provincial (^veriiments b> 
pu.viding fuids for the n.atioirbuilding dcpaitmcnts. As regal ds thr 
du?\' on splint.‘<, Mr. Me AVatters pointed cut that unless this was passed, 
a greater pait of the lovenuc from impoited matches would disav»i)ear 
in the course of a few months. At the same time it helped the iri-ligc' 
nous manufacturers of this mateiial. Jie then referred to the amendments in 
the Older paper in the names of Sir I>. P. Sarvadhikari and Mr. Karandikai-, 

The foniier wantc<l to reduce the postal rates to the old level oi 

qiiartor anna per po.st card ami half an anna per envelope, and idso* 
to reduce tlio latc on book po.st .'•ample packet.-. Mr. KarandikarV 
amendment was for an alteiation in Income-tax rates in respect of 
Hindu undivided families and logistorcd firms. The otfect of tin- 
aiiiendinents to reduce po.stul rates would be, said the Finance Socretaiy. 
that there would bo a loss in revenue of i:o less rhan 60 lakhs. 
A,- regards the reduction in the rates of book-post and packets, the 
Finance b'ecretary informed the House that the Government were 
themselves examining the (luostion, and hoped tliat there might be 
some case for reducing, tlie present rates. It was quite uiinocespary, 
therefore, to amend the Finance Bill at this stage. The rates fixed 
in the schedule wore the m;iximum rates, and it whs within the 
competence of the Government to make any reduction if it w'as felt 
necessary. The Finance Secretary then pointed out the misapprohension 
Older v\hirh the other amcndiuents were framed. Concluding, he said 
It is tiue that this i.s a recommended bill, and oven if the amend 
nieiits are passed, they do not necessarily follow that they become law. 
Int it dose mean that if the amendments are passed, then the House 
refuses to pass the Bill as rcfoinmoiidcd. Governmci.t attach the great- 
est impoitanec to the in animoiis vote of the Ifoiise in favour of the 
Bill. This House has the pjiviloge of sharing the great responsibility of 
the Government. Your .siippoit will mean that you want the coiistitu- 
tioial progress of this coui»tiy to bo oidcvly and that you refuse your 
concurrence to the dangerous theory that political progress can be 
farditatid by irresponsible and obstructive tactics'’. 
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Sir UMAK IIAYAT KHAN wis tho first member to speali on the Finance 
Bill. He lefli'cttod that the Salt-tax had been reduced when living had 
v.onsideiably (‘lieapoiiod. He oondciiiiied tho obstructive tactics of the 
Swarajists, and iriaiiitaiicd ihat the refusal of supplies was an impossibility 
sinre the Go\ ornmont must be carried on. 

Tho Kight Hon. Y. S. Srinivasa S AST K1 said that he was (piite willing 
on his pail to respoi;<l whole- heaHodly to the Finance Secretary’s appeal for 
unanimous support. lie was one of those who thouglil that with a few 
uinendinents, the demand for constitutional jwhanco made in the Legislative 
Assembly was one whi<-h should have been supported by every lover of 
ordered piogress. If such a demand had been made in this House, ho 
would have gladly suiipoited it. What he would have asked would have 
heen exmiplete autonomy in the Vrovinecs, combined with responsibility in 
the Central ( loveniinent, exc(^i»t jis regards the defence of tlie eoniitry, and 
Foi*eign and I’obThail Jfeiiartmenis. But in respect of that <lemand in tho 
Assemlily, (hivornnieut had adopleil a non possumux attitude. Jlis vote 
sliould not, therefore., be interpreted as meaning tliat he was in favour 
of I'onstitutional advance by slow and numerous stages. It meant that 
he was not. willing at. this moment to hamper the operations of the 
■Covernmont to the extent that tho refusal of sup])lies wouhl hamper thorn. 

Sir Hevaprasud SAIJYADIHKAKI referred, at the outset, to the ameiid- 
iiioiils whieh lie iiad intended bi move for reducing the price of iKistcards, ct<% 
He maintained that the moving of these small amendments would not alFeot 
the unanimity with whieh they w'Oro going to adopt the Fiiianec Bill, nor 
would tho working of the (loveniment he loopardisod. The figures given 
to the Council as rogiuds tho ^.eiitral revenues wore not •^om]>letc. He had 
still, a su.siiicion that the Goverimient had with them .something like thieo 
croros from Ix’ailways, wdiieli they could now utilise in not only re<hiciiig 
t he i)Ostal rates, hut also atrordiug relief to the Ihovinces. He joined in 
the demand for the abolition of the Cotton Excise Duty- and asked what 
protection was given bi the match indnsLy ? 1'he unrest in the country was 
tiemej;douH. hbeiy I’ruvinrial Legislature was bent on rejecting the 
Jhulget, heing dissatisfied with the position in the countiy. In the Central 
Legislature also, the wave was sweeping, and Iho demand had heen put 
forward for an urgent revision of tho Constitution. There was nothing 
in the Budget to show that there would bo some (kimniission, as was the 
case la.st year in connection with the ]>ee C/ominission, 

Ml’. (LA. NATESAN a<’ceptcd the Firaneo Bill but under protest. He 
was soiy that. Madias had been donieil even tardy jirstico as I'egards 
contri hut ions. It was action like this that forecd some memhers to adopt 

policies they wore hitherto i.ot accustomed to witnes.s. On behalf of 

Madras, he urged the Finance Member to eoine next year w’ith justice. 
Mr. Natesan characterised Loid l^cadiug’s Certification as a blunder, 
ar.d hoped that tho Government would profit by this»' episode and not 
atb nipt hereafter to flout public opinion in regard to Constitutional advance. 
He asked the Government not to scatter their fiien<is and swell tho 

lanks of their enemies. 

After poino other mcmheis had .spoken the motion for the considera- 
tion of tho Bill was iiassed, Mr. K. Y. liungaswami lyeniai s heing the 
only dissentient voice. The hill was then taken clause by clause and 

after the fliiid clause was passed the Council adjourned to meet again 
on the next day. 



THE ITNANCE BILL 


Mar. 25, 19^4! 




On March 25th, the jast stage of the Finance Bill was reachei]. 
Mr. Raza Ali wanted a ruling by the I^residcnt whether, in view 
of the fact that it was a Bill recommended by the (TOverjior-lToneral, 
it was ov)en to any member of the House to move an amendment 
and pass it, if necessary, a»d what effect it would hive, if so done. 

The 1 Resident pointed out that it was open to the House to 
move and pass amendments although it was perfectly true rhat if t])e 
Oovernor-Oenoral exercised his powers of signing the Bill, the amend- 
meijts would have )io effect. But, at the same time it was open to 
His Excellency, if he so desired, to withdraw Hie recommended Bill 
at any moment and reintroduce a Bill with the amendments made by 

the Council of State. So the power of moving amondriKuits was nor 
useless. 'Jhere was nothing whatever lo prevent the House fidm 
<lealing with the recommended Bill in the .same way as any other Bill. 
Indeed, under the now rules it was ijuilo o)uu» for the House to 
move amendments. 

The tiist three clauses of the Bill Inning been disposed of the day 
before the remaining clauses and schedules if) flic Bill were passer! 

without much discussion. 

Mr. MeWatters then moved lliat the Bill be passed. 

At this stage Mr. Itaza Ali orjciipiod the Council bn- forty miniib?s. 
In traversing the grounds, political as well as tinanoial, he characterised, 
the Swarajist ai^tioii in the Assembly as a great blunder calculated to 
retard Iiulia^s ju-ogross. This bliindei* could not h ive been committed 
ill a calmer moment. The attitude of the f4ovcn)mciit on tin*, question 
of the Reforms could not be called as wholly unsatisfactory. Indeed, Loni 
Oliviers speech was conciliatory, but the feeling of discontent and 

dissatisfaction still existed; and Mr. Raja Ali hoped that wdion Sir 

Alexander Muddimaii entered the Homo I )epai-tmcnt, he would help to 
bring about bottei* relations between the Government and tlie people. 

After a few more speeches the Finance Bill was jiassod withonr, 
ally amendment. 


The Income Tax Bill. 


Mr. Me WATTERS then moved for the consideration of the Bill as passed 
by the Assembly to a lend the Indian Income Tax Act, 1922, for the 
purpose of providing for the assessment of the income, profits or gains 
of an Association or ('lub which w^as neither a Comiiany, nor a firm, 
nor a Hindu undivided family. In the course of his speech Mr. 
.MeWatters informed the House that the Govornmont would consider 
as a separate (»se on its merits the question whether provident funds 
of private Companies should bo exempted from Income Tax oi- not, 
aiid if so to what extent. 

Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikari thanked the Go^vunment for this 
assuiance. The Bill w^as then considered and passed without amendmouU 


The Council then adjourned till the 27th May. 
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The Council 


1 lio ( Vi.hal Tioviiiccs Lcgi.slali\c (’oui.i iJ oiiriied on Jannaiy 15fli airiiiLt 
livol.v .•‘Ontr?:. Foity oiio Swaia.iisl.s mostly rlad in Khcddur were the ooi.ti - 
of attrfutior. 'I ho galloiios uero piuhnl with i r.moioiis visitcis among wdioin 
vovo rai <h’t Motilal Molnu. iHntor 'IVi Bsiliadnv Sapiu aid othris. 
All mdiilci.s lla^iIlg lakcji oaths of allogiai ro., iho Tresidont, Hon. Sir 0. 
M. ( hit navis, iinido a shoit opoiiing simoli wh.oioiii ho ir(iiicst(d all membois 
to ii.so all ihrir taloi.ts and opi'orlnnitios to servo tlioii country ai.d 
hoped that the Couiril would lay tlio ioui.datu.ii of tho future Indian 
Pailiaiiiont. Doitor Moonji. tho Icadei of ilie Swaiajisit Party, while thaid;- 
irg the President for coup rat illations aid wolooino. made a brief I i.t 
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very forceful speech which was very much apprcciitoJ by tin wlul* 

House aud the spectators who cheered him when he resumed his seiit. 
I.)octor Mooiiji saicl : I ]\ ive noted your I’omarks about makiiiii the 

present Govt, popular. 1 assure you on behilf of iny i>arty that wo 

have been doinj? and we shall do our utiiust in future to Jcilly po- 

pularise the Government at the earliest possible date and to make it 
a success in the sense in which Government of any independent nation ni' 
of the world can bo.*’ 

After this H. E. the Governor accompaniofl by the Judges a/ul other 
officials came in procession and re.idjjis short op.‘'ning spet?oh in the course 
of which he slid: 

fn making iIil* nit ot .Ministers, h*! w i-. fa -. -d w ji.’i a siinuj.M; 

I lint lU) m;jul)‘r ol’ tiu; in ijoiiiy pirty wa*. pivpir«.;«l o'li • *. T i ‘V i.au i in’ii'.t; 

To accept the responsiliiliiy of tli-Mr po^ilio’i. Soai ■ iiionbTs as 1 n l.-p ‘iitleir r 

were also JU)J. jn’i,*]) irrd to .‘i'i:.*ap olUo*. Tii»i sp'i t.- of si !i(‘tio:i was 1 lius narro.v ;. I. 
Appoiiitimi'ii's liaw h ‘rn mido ci’-iMul coiisiM'-nil ion aud wiMi a In'! sois* i»: 

|^'spo^sil)ility for ilio luuin* (lovr.rii'ii *.iu of f lie I’roviiio •. 

Till* liiiaiurial position ji:is siilisl-aiitially improved and lln'V M'oiii'd 10 liavi^ 
roaclied a i.uruiiig jioiut in tla^ serais of doli'iits wliiea liail cripplotl so s>;rions!y 
ilv nctivitios of the Govanini'iit during pist l.liive year.s. Tin' liialgot rstinia'- 

of the cuiTout year aii'.ieip.'ited an exc ss exp*udi1n'*e of 15 lakas tiv reveun* aud lli'* 
Jatest revised estiimte sliowvnl Walaiio.nl Wu<lget. 

Oonclvidiug tlie ^tioveriior said : ‘ A lr*avy resjiousiWilii y n-as on yon, lor it i> 

upon your work that tin* future advaue 'unTit lowards full rcspimsiWle iroverniri ui. 
will largely depuid, atid I siuouvly hopi that all will work w liole-lieartnlly witW. 
the (l()vermn“Ut towards this common goa*. Wiiatever the I'ntnie may W *, the K.ug 
Kmperor’s (.lovernm ‘lit musb W‘ carried on aud I app *al lo all m -luW ns 1.0 j»'a.e,- 
I he progri'ss aud w«*!fan‘ o'* I'a* Proviuc* Wdore pvriy e.>usi l-*ra' io is.’ 

On Jan. 16 th. the Covnicil first met for official business, d’horc were 
officials bills which were all postponed for consideration or ointulatioii. 

The Lion. Mr. Chitnavis, Mitiister of Education, moved that the (-entral 
Provinces Primary Ednc itioii Ameridm ant Hill be taken into consideration at 
once. Dr. Moonje opposing said that a grave constitutional crisis liifl 
arisen in this province. II. E. the Governor on his own almission hiwl 

appointed two Ministers who did not comm lud the conlidenco of the 
House. He said that the Governor had no such power ami his action 
was a constitxitioiial error. 

The President, pointrl out that this question would l>o decided 

when the No-Ooiitidoiice motion was di»cu8sod b\it as long as the Ministert 
were there it was their duty to allow him to make the motion. 

Dr. Moorijee then moved in the form of an amondmont that tlio 
introduction of the Hill be ])ostpouod. It was, however, pointed oui, 
that the amendment was a fbrcct Jiegative and could not bo moved. 

After some discussion the President asked for time to consider the jiiattcr 
, and promised to give his niling later. 

The Hon. Mr. B. P. Standen then moved that the ( nti'al .Pi*ovinces 
Settlement Bill be referred to a Select Committee. Mr. 1 ^]. P. Pande 

(Independent) moved that the consideration of the Bill be postponed till 
the August session as the Bill wa.s a very contentious measure and corr 
tainod provisions on which there wore serious differences of opinion. 
The Hon. Mr. Standen said that there was no Jieccssity for circulating 
the Bill again as it had already been done. He was not prepared to with- 
draw the motion. 
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TIk* f^icsklcjit i>oiijtc(l ont that the oi;Iy method of postponing a 
fiuthev rnijf'idci ation of tho Bill \va.s for the House to vote agaii st the 
iMotioii. No ninendmeiit eould ho allowed. 

After f\nthor discussion, the Hon. Mr. Starden a^iiccd in deference to 
the o\iinioii «)f tho Houso to circulate the Bill again for opinion and 
this ]ienni.«sion was iiiianinsoiisly aocoidcd l.y the House. 

After limrli tlie (onsidr ration of the Piiniaiy Kducatiou Bill was 
TosUTiied. Mr. Kai.ithai- of Berar moved tliat the ronsidoi ation of the Bill 
Ih? iiostpoiiod until the March session. On the President allowing it, Mr. 
Kaiiitkars niotion was earned. 

Modalc Smoking Bill. 

'’I'lie lion. Mr. Chiti avis, Minister of Kyeise. introdnerd the ('. P. 
Mi'dak Smoking JJill and explained its oljeOs. 

I>r. Moon.joe ohjerted to its introduction on eonstitntional gronrds. 

Mr. Kanitkar again mo\cd that the Bill he re*cirriilated. 

'the Mini.ster acee])ted it. and the House aocoidcd ]»cimissioii. 

AV eights juid Measures and Cattle 'Krespass Bills 

The Ihui. Syc<l llifazal Ali, Minister of Local SelHlovernmeiit. 

introdiioed the C. P. Weights and Measures of Capacity Bill. 

A Swaiajist nicmhor moved that the Bill he re-circulated, and the 
sanie Minister .igain introduced the (attic 'IVcspass Amendment Bill 
which was al.M» postponed. All the fiv(; Govcn.ment Bills were post 
I'oned and the vhole husiness was over hcfoio 2 p. m. 

'this eoneludod the Government husiness, for which two days were 
aUot.t.e<l. The Council then took up non-t)flicial husiness. 

Non-official ICosolution.s 

'J here w ere in all nine non-official rcsoIutiorj.s, two of winch stood 

ill the name of Mr. Kirde (faheraf) and were allotted to ho taken up 
next day. 'Ihere was one resolution in tlio namo of Mj*. Syed Hifazat 
Ali which was given notice of l»efore he became a Minister. The Hon. 

luemher liesivod to withdiaw his motion, hut tho House refused leave, 
'the President \Momised to give a luling iii the matter next day. The 
remaining six vesolwtioivs which st^iod in the namo oi the Swarapsts 

were withdrawn. 

Mr. V. l». Kekre, nominated meiiihcr for Mandla, moved a rcsoln- 

tion reconuuoiiding 1o Government to confer on the Matidla di.strict the 
right to oleet its mcniher to the IVovineial Legislative ('onucil. The 

Finn. Mr. Staiulen opposed the resolntion on the ground that Mar.dla 
<listiiG was the most hackward in the priivinee. The ro.solution was put 
io vote and canieil by an overwhelming maioiity. Th'* Swmaii.st mem 

he. IS did not take part in the debate hut solidly voted in favour of 
the resolution. 

Mr. Kiide (Liberal) nnvcd a lesolutiou in uuinectioM with road 

It'\ riling. Syed Ilifazatali, Minister of lesal SelLGovenmiont oipiosed it. 
'tin* lesoluiion was (ran-ied, the Swara,ji>!> .'<npiH>rting‘ it. 

Another resolution wa.s moved by the .same memliei to take steps 

to impiove sanitation in rural areas. 'I'his was otiiKxsed by (.Tovornment 
aid withdrawn. 'Ihc Council then adjourned till the Ibth when the 

‘‘ no coutideiice motion was to be discussed. 
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The ‘N O.C onfidence’ Motion 

lijGPUB—lSTH JAKVAHY IdU 

1ji the C. P. (^^nuicil on .Tjiiiu.iiy IStli, tlie ih’osideiit Ji.ivin#; 

ainiouDCod that tliouyli the ‘Noireonfidciu-o/ rowolnlion was TCMVived late lie 
was willioii to waivtj rvilos and allow it for discussion, Mi-. .I\‘A(1JIA- 
BENDliA It AO said 

Hon'ble Sir, — I rise to move “That a formal address be moved to His 
Excellency the Governor submitting that the Hon’ble Ministers do not enjoy the 
confidence of the Council and he be pKased to dismiss them forthwith.’* 

In doing so Mr. Rau wanted first to clear some misunderstanding. The motion 
was not intended to cast any refiection on His Excellency the Governor personally 
in respect ot the decision he bad talveii in appointing the Ministers. Nor was it 
intended as a censure ou the reserved wiug of tiie Goverument. Eijually in unmis- 
takable terras, Mr. Ran said, nothing is intended against the lion, the Ministers 
personally. After refering t > the unprecedented character of the motion in the annals 
of Legislative Councils of this country, Mr. Rao said . — 

An Cncbbcbdentbii Motion 

Sir, before. I come directly to the matter in issue 1 will remind the hon’ble 
members of the development that ha^ taken place in the constitutional history of 
this country during the past tew years. The Governmint of India Act of Ihlit is, 
political opinions on its merits apart, a distinct phase in the relations tiiat 
govern this country with the British I’arliamcut. Ry virtue of that Act the mam 
spring of authority in the provincial sphere of government has shiftcii from the 
British Parliament to the Indian electorates. In other words, Government through 
the agents of British r.irhamcnt has b-cn substituted by (lovernment through 
the ri'preseniatives of the people. This responsibility fur administrative aud 
legislative action in their own field, according to the railiameiitary Report, is fixed 
beyond the p issibility of doubt on the Ministers and the mujoritieH in th-.: 

provincial legislatures that support them. 

In the result, the British Parliament having framed a constitution, delegated, if 
not abiicated, its authority to the electorates aud cunsiitutcd a Governor as it Were 
the cus'odian of the purity and integrity of that comtitutioii. Therefore it follows tiiat 
although the Ministers seek their appointmeots through a statutory act of the 

Governor under certain limitations, the retention of their oflioes is solely liependcnt 
UDon the confidence and approbation of the electorate as rcllecttd in the legislature. 
Th' (luestion that is before this House for deierininaiiou is when uiuler ihe 
constitution a Governor having once exercised his statutory authority in appointing 
Ministers, is it or is it noi open for the legislature to remove them it they do 
not enjoy the confidence of the majerity party and other minority partits taken 
together 7 

Sir, for the direct object that ray motion has in view. I will confine myself 

to that dictum and will reiiucst every Hon’ble member in this House to be 

influenced by that dominant consideration alone in voting with me. 

There arc other constitutional aud political c>>nsideratioDB that may be necessary 
to focus by each of the different groups of political thought in this House, but 
those should not be the determining factor in the decision to which 1 want the House 
to arrive. 

Having stated the position on which 1 take my stand, 1 will ask the Hon 
members of this House to bear with me for a while in taking stoc^ of the situation and 
auply the realities as they present themselves to us in solving a constitutional issue of 
no mean difficulty. 

His Excellency the Governor in discharging his responsibilities dissolved the 
Legislative Council on the expiry of its term, and very rightly htld the elec- 
tions. Without worrying the Hon'ble members with the mass of uninteresting 

details, I would at once state that out of 51 elected seats that were thrown oper» 

a large majority of them were captured by the Bwarajya Party, and except for a 

few special constituencies, there are hardly any seats left in the general consti- 
tnenoies to which other than Swarajists have been successfully returned. That being 

32 
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the positioD, it ifl Eaid that Hie fixceUency the Qovetnor sent for the leader of 
one of the 3 Hwarajya Parties constituted on tcrricorial basis and offered him one 
ot the 2 Ministerships, although it is not stated if it was then contemplated to 
offer the other Ministry also to a person not beJonging to the Swarajya Party. 
The leader of the Swarajya Party very appropriately refused to accept the offer of 
the job ard as a result thereof we have now before us 2 estiuable gentlemen who 
have thought it fit without reference to majority and minority parties to accept 
the moial and constitutional responsibility of running the Tiansterred Departments 
on hehalt ot the elecloiale and the Legislature. That is the position in a nut- 
sh<1l. It is, Ihi-reforo, very pertinent lor every one of the Hon’ble members in this 
House to ask the Hon'ble Ministers to show their credentials and tell us in a 
convincing manner their justilication for acting in the manner they have done. 
They must, state to us the numerical strength behind their Ministenes. They must 
tell us their political complexion. Wc Lave a right to demand from them their 
policy and luture ccurse of conduct. My suipriEC, Hon. bir, is not that His 
Excellency has offered the two cfiiccs to the two elected members of two different 
and coullictizig political opinions in this House, but that they should have accep- 
tid the ( fiices without calculating and consulting the controlling factors that are 
now asserting their ncfiuestioned right of removing them. 

llEFOURS & POWEK OK KLIlCTOBATE 

As 1 told you before, and i repeat it again, the fuudamcntal basis of 
Diarchy is the transference of Political and Constitutional power from British 
Parliament to Indian Electorates and their representatives in the Legislature, and 
a person who accepts the Tesponsibility of rnnnizig the administiatiou must be 
aware of this power, and the undisputed fact that the authority with which he is 
invested as Minisirr springs from the electorate. If the electorate and the Icgisla- 
lure do not wish to avail themselves of the services volunteered by this patriotic 
gentlemen, it passes ones political comprehension to appreciate their justilication 
in taking upon themselves the self-imposed but nouc-the lcsa onerous responsibility 
of carrying on the Executive Qovernmect in relation to the 'Pransterred Departments. 
If the legislature rciuses to exercise its function of controlling the aiiministration 
assigned to it, the responsibility in rilation to that part of the Government devol- 
ires, If it devolves at all, en His Excellency the Governor as the delegate ol the 
King’s Executive Guverniiient, but under no circumbtauces on him as the cuustitu- 
tional head of tlie Trovincial Government in relation to the transferred side. If 
the Uon’blc members lollou' me to far they w'lll nut have much dilliculty in 
appreciating the puiiil that 1 wish to empiiasise before this House. 

Tuk Ihsuk On Which Elkctions Fought 

Again, it has to be remembered that lue elections in this us in other 

provinces have been tougbt nut on the mauiier and method of working the Go- 
vernment ot India Act in us application to the Provincial sphere of Government, 
but on the broader issue of utilizing the constitutional power that it confers on 
the electorate tor the mure eomprehensive issue of re-adjusting the political and 

roustitutioiial ties that, bind this country with the British Paniameut. In sending 
the majority of the Hun'bh: members to this House the electorate have dearly aucl 
definitely luaiuiatid them to ignore the ephemeral advantages that Dyarchy niay 

tffer in its very limited scope and repudiate their rcaUiuess to further any iliiasy 
stiucture that may be imposul by globe-trotting doctrinaires. The attitude ol the 
British i’arliaaieul is clearly embodied lu the preamble to the Governmeat ot India Act. 

Tiih! Last Council And Its Cnbbi'Kksbntativk ( hai:acteii 

Hon’ble Sir, ever since the of December lOlh, when this Act was passed by the 
Itritish Fail'amcnt, the people of India with one voice have been trying to con- 
vince the world that they were not prepared to avail themselves of this Act. 
Those of the Hou'ble members who remember Hie hisiory of the Indian National 
CuLgriss which laid its sitting at Amritsar must (>6 aware of the authoritative 
opinions that were expressed on these Keforms. Ihe Gorgress said that constitu- 
tional advance made was umatisfactory, disappointing, iumuquate and unacceptable. 
Thus the cry ot 300 millious of people has been going from one end of the 

country to the other for the last four years. During the time cf the first election 
as Hon’ble muiilHjrs are aware, the country refused to avail itself of the Beformi 
with the result that the peoplt? who sought elections and came into the Legislative 
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Connoils were not the leBpresentatives of the electorate in any rtal sense of the term. 
WelJ, after three Jfars, we find the electorate, to whom the responsibility under 
the law was given, have preferred to choose their representatives to the council 
lor some definite purpose. The avowed object of the electorate is not to further 
the object that the act has in view but to so utilize it as will confer upcm 
us the undisputable right ot determining a stable constitution as will be com- 
patible with the national aspirations of the country. We are, thereforp, within 
«'uc constitutional right in demanding the immediate removal of the Aiinisters. 
It is a moral and constitutional obligation that is imposed upon us to ask the 
Ministers to resign, and we shall spare no methods to compel them to do so. By 
virtue of our pledge we may not accept the office, but because of the position 
taken by us, no one, I hope, can maintain that it takes away our constitutional 
right of exercising onr legitimate vote of dismissing any person who, on oiir 

behalf and in our name, wants to exercise the right ot governing the transferred 
subjects under a Government. If we do not avail ourselves of this right, it ih 
lierfectly open to us to prev* nt any one also from exercising that right in our 
behalf. It is with this view. Sir, that 1 am submitting this motion for considera- 
tion of the House. It is the only correct position that we can consistently 

take, and which, 1 maintain, is m conformity with the highest traditions of 

every conceivable parliamentary practice. 

King’s Govubnmsnt A. Government In Pkople’s Name 

Now Sir, the justifications that have been put forward for selecting the 

Ministers are two. it has been said that one of the Ministerships was offered to 
the majority party, and because they refused, it was offerpd to some in<^ependent 

members nt the House. But, so far as we know, Uis Excellency the Governor has 
not thought fit to communicate to us who those independent gentlemen were. That 
being so we have before us two gentlemen who have taken the responsibility of 
administering the transferred depiartments because llis Excellency has asked them 

to oblige bis Governiiient ( laughter ) and carry on the King’s Government. 1 

know that the King’s Government is to be carried on. King’s Government has been carried 
r«a in this country for the last 150 years. In the Gentral Provinces, the Ring’s 
Government has been carried on ever since Maharalias were unjustly deprived of 
their power. King’s Government had been carried on in this province during the semi- 
military autocracy of Sir Richard Temple. It vian also carried on under the benevolent 
despotism of Sir Antony Macdomll. fn more recent decades, King’s Government 

was carried on under the unquestioned civil autocracy of Sir Reginald Craddock. 
We cannot prevent any one irom this House to carry on the King's Government. 
But It is perfectly open to ns to tell to any one not to carry it in our name. 
We desire to tell them in unmistakable terms that we do not and possibly cannot 
accord rnr sanction to it so far as it rests on our responsibility. His Majesty’s 
Government, 1 have no doubt, will be carried in the future, as it has been prior 
to the Dyarchian era, if there are determined servants ot the Crown bent upon 
carrying it on inspite of the co-operrtiou of the people of this province. It is 
often emphasised and it is likely to be emphasised again that the Governor has 
appointed the ministers because there were no other people willing to take up 
that (fiice. Hut 1 reiterate and emphasise my point that the King's Government 
may be carried on, 1 ut let it be carried without the sanction of the legUlature, 
We say that the Ministers are not our nal representatives in the Government, 
much less of the electorate. We believe that this form of Govt, is not suitable to us, and 
we do not want to give any oppcTtnnity to any one to carry that form of Govern- 
ment with a mistaken notion that he is carrying on in the name of the legisla- 
ture. lict not people outside believe that we have lent our support to this form 
of Government. 

It might be pertinently asked of me to suggest the course, to those responsible 
for the good Government of tbe province. It is not for me to suggest what course 
or method should be adopted. 1 know the Government of India Act amply providea 
for carrying on the King's Government. If ever my advice is sought I shall tell them 
that there are provisions in the Government of India Act to carry on the Govern- 
ment by other provisions of the Statute, but under no circumstances by virtue of 
the provisions which are applicable to tbe Governor's Province and through the 
Ministers. That is rur distintt .nnd clear position. 1 have for the time being 
pissed over all the other dominating factors and have simply emphasised on the 
oonstitutional aspect of tbe question, and recommended to His Excellency the 
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Governor t.n pull down the Ministry or to dismiss them if they do not follow the 
accepted principles of constitutional conventions. That being the case 1 press the 
motion for the consideration of the House*. 

APPBAL To MlNlSTEUS & TIJEIR SUPPOBTEBB, 

Sir, 1 know there arc some schools of thought in this Ilonsc which may not 
probably share the opinions which we share. To them 1 appeal to seriously think 
the wrong they are committing in supporting the Ministers. Are they not killing 
the fundarncmtHl principles on which representative and responsible government is 
based ?■ Can they conueive a system of Government, much less a constitutional form 
of Government, wherein two Ministers are foisted on the legislative Council, and those 
Ministers are prepareci to carry on the Government without the consent and concurrence 
of the legislature ? 1 know there are some IIou. membcis in this House who believe 

in diarchy anrl who seem to think that they should be able tu take any form of 
Government that is imposed upon this country. I know some of them arc still 
anxious to work out this form of Government. Hut 1 ask them, have they 

accepted or not respnnsihle governmt;iit as an ideal at last I I hope there is not 

one Hon’ble member who does not subscribe to this doctrine. If they accept this 
aspect I ask them to answer if that is the way to attain that goal 7 Arc they not 
killing the ve*‘y conception of responsible government either by accepting or support- 
lag these Ministries ? 

Most of the Hou’hle members can r<;call constitutional reforms and the manner 
they were urgec by provincial governments. The Governors of the live provinces had 
suggested a scheme of Government in which they did nut want Ministers out of the 
elected members but out of th<? members of the House, f ask my Hon, friends, 

to bring home, that principle and consider what is the system of Government that is 
now being imposed upon them. Is it in any way different 7 Is it in any way separate 2 
Can it any way indeatify itselt from the system of Government that we had before 
diarchy was iiitrodu'*.ed i That being the position, 1 must ask the Hun’ble 

members, particniarly my friends of the Liberal i*arty, if it is constitutional lor the 
Ministers to accept (dlice against the will of the legislature 7 I understand that the 

senior Minister is a stiining light of that worn-out and discredilcd creed know'u as 

Indian Liberalism (Laughter), i aek him, is it consistent and in consonance WMth 
the* principles of tiie liberalism of Ranade, Mehta and Gokbale which liberals have 
been so long exploiting ? May I a^k him if he has the rocrul support of the Liberal 
Party behind him in accepting tins ofijce ? What is his future programme 7 How 

does he justify bis action ! It would be unfair for me to demand auy explanation 
from Ills Kxctllency to justity his choice, of Ministers. Under Ucsponsible Govern- 
me,ut. It. is the Ministers that ought, to assume responsibility for the actions 

of the Governor. I hope, instead of being His Excillency’s shield, they wdl no 
make him their shield and wilt not retreat under the protecting cover of the Hon'blo 
the Revenue Membt?r and the Horae Member, (langbtcr). Is it on the support of official 
subordinates wdio are sitting behind them that the Hon. the Ministers propose to 
lay deep the foundations of Responsible Government 7 (Ubeers) 

As regards the .lunior Minister, 1 know his position is of a different nature- His 
appointment has been made by ignoring the majority party. 

In conclusion, he commended the resolution to the House. 

Mr. G. U. Joshi, Independent, movec* amendment to the effect that the words 
're<]Uost them to resign' be. substituted in place, of the words ‘dismiss them foilhwitb* 
Mr. ,)oshi made it clear that he entirely supported the motion. 

Mr. Rao accepted the amendment. 

THE GOVT. REPLY 

The Hon. Mr. R. P. STANDEN opposed the lesolution. Mr. Sfanden dealt with 
the whole constitutional aspect of the question and showed how the majority 
party themselves had acted unconstitutionally in bringing forward their resolution. If 
there had been any deflection from constitutional practice on the part of His Excel- 
lency, it had been forced on him by the Swaraj Party. The courage of the Hon’ble 
ministers and their sense of dnty in accepting office in circumstances of peculiar 
difficulty must evoke the admiration of everybody who wished to see Government 
carried on in a constitutional manner. The mover of the resolution had based bis 
argument on the statement that the Parliament bad delegated to the people of this 
country the responsibility for the Government ot the country. That was not so. 
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Fftrliament had said that in time it proposed to delegate the full responsibility to the 
electorate, but in the meantime it would only delegate a part of the responsibility, 
namely in the transferred subjects. 

Had the leader of tte Oppcsition, when he was invited by His Kzcellency to take 
up the Mtniatry, made a condition that His fiactllenry should accept hia policy with 
rf'gard to the tianslerred eubjeetp, he wtuUl have been within his constitutional rights, 
hot when be refused office beiause he would not serve under a diarchy he was uncins- 
titationaJ. His action was not only nnconstitntional bnt unreasonable, when- it uas 
remembered that llis Excelhucy had no power to make the alteiatiou ^ich the 
hwarajists required as a condition of accepting office. 

The speaker then pointed cut various means whereby the party rrvlH have woikcd for 
the attainment of their goal, and pointed out several fundameiiial principles of 
responsible government which tby had ignored, and said if they persisfid in their 
revolution and if the Ministers resigned, whieh he hoped they would not do, the onl> 
ccuTse open to the Government would be to aik the Secretary of State cu tTansftr 
the transferred lubjects to the reserved departments. That wcold be a Jetioginde 
step which all those who wished to see the politual aiivancement of India would 
immensely regret. 

The Hon. Mr. S. M. CHIIHaVIS, Minister for Education, c z| lained bow he uae 
forced to accept cffice against his strong inclinations and the circumstances Jcadiig 
to it. The policy of the Swaiaj larty, he laid, uas to bring abcut a dcaolotk 
in the Government. This again forced him to consider his position. It was only a 
keen desire to avoid a let-back in constitutional pngiess. He shared the view in 
cemmoD with hie party that one common object, which all patriotic Indians lad 
at heart, namely, the attainment of responsible gdrernment, cculd not he achievtci 
by destinctive methods. The right policy in has opinion was to try to impri ve 
the present constitution and not to wreck it. Ihe mover had made it char flat 
it his rcsolnticn was passed, his party was prepared to iare the pcssibility of u 
Tfversion to the type of Government which would afiord the picqle nit the imallifet 
chance of influencing the policy of Government frim within. Had they not Ian 
a spell of unac^ulterated iurcaucratic OoTcrnmint long tnough in the past to gin 
them a genuine distaste c»f it even now? Frocetdirg Mr. Chitnavis said, having 
accepted office with open ej'es and in lull antioifation of not only want ot 
support bnt actual solid opposition, he also considered that duty required that he sbculd 
continue there till some one frem the majority party whs prepared to step into b s 
flace. 

The Hon. Sir M. V. JOSH! said that the resolution raised issues involving serious 
consequences. An appeal had been made to constitutional piactice. That apptal came 
with ill-gruce from a party which ignored ihe very first principles of the constitution 
The party which brought a motion of uo-confideuce must accept oniue. If not, what 
right ha<l they to expect conetituiional practice to bo followed by Uovernnient i 
He bail great faith in the Labour Ouvt. in England, and atked ; was it prudent 
when the Labour Party wa coming into power, to ignore tho advice of men like 
C'ol. Wedgwood ? He also confessed anomalies in the Governor’s action. 

At this stage Mr. A. F. HKLSON, Chief Sec. to the Govt, ostd some indecent 
laugnage towards the Swarajists tor which be was called to order, made to withdraw 
his words, and reprimanded by the. President, 

DU. MOONJEE’S SPEECH 

Dr. B. S. MOONJEE, the leader of the Swarajists, after banteringly referring 
to the sense of decororn of Englishmen hke Mr Nelson — an Oxonian — came to the 
constitutional aspect of the matter, and said ; 

What 1 have understood of the constitution, I place beforo my hon’ble friends 
on the Government side. What does the Government of India Act, which is what 
forms our present constitution, ssy '! What does the Koyal Proclamation, which is 
the basis of the constitution, vay ! If yon earn to see what the Royal Prodamatlou 

says, it is this <*whilc retaining the confidence of the legislatures, to co-operate 

with my officers.* It is the Royal wish as expressed in the Royal ProcJan'ation, 

that the Ministers shall retain the confidence of the House. The first essential 

therefore in this oonstitufinn as expressed by the Royal wish in the Royal procla- 
mation is that only so'-h Ministers should be appointed who have the confidence of the 
House. Next to that comes the .Joint Select Committee’s Report. 1 (•hall quote only one 
patagTapb. What was the desire of the Parliament ? What was the Inspiration which has 

32(a) 
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given rise to this Govt, of India A.ct 1 Clause 4 reads thus ; — "Tbe Oumoiittee are ot 
opinion that the Ministers selected by the Governor to advice him on the transferred 
subjects should bj elected members of the Legislative Council, enjoying its confidence 
and capable of leading it." Now, can anybody here say that the Aiinisters en]oy 
the confidence of the House 1 Are the Ministers capable of leading it ? 

Are the Ministers, as desired somewhere else, that is, in the Instrument of 
Instructions, a^ I a a going to readout presently, capable of placing the wishes of 
th • people Jit tae disp tsal of the Govt. ? Clause 4 of the Lastructions : “Nevertheless 
you shall encourage tlu hab t of joint deliberation before yourself or your Councillors 
and y iur Miiiistern, in or let that the experience of your official advisers may be 
at ihe dispo^ial of your Ministers." Tnat is one part of the business, anf the 

second part of the bjsitieas is: “And that the knowledge of your Ministers as to 
Mu wishes of the p ;ople may be at the disposal of your Cuuncillors.’ ' 

Now this second point is further elabirated in paragraph of the same Instruc- 
iions : ■ Vou shall have due regard to his ( Vlinister’s) relations with the L<*gislative 
Council and to the wishes of the people of the province as expressed by their 
representatives therein.’ 

I adi anybody here to reply if the Ministers’ position conforms to this. Has 

the b:i’iii, on which Mu G tvorn'iunt ct India Act has bieu constituted, heeu com- 
plied with in ttP' present instaace I am p ^rfeetly cerr.a n it has not been complied 

with, a*) has bjen almicted very candidly in his speech by the H in. the Home 

Memb'ir Sir M, V. dishi. 1 am very thankful to him for his admission. 1 am now 

inapisition to say, iiartieuUrly a'ter I have beard the speech of my Hen. triend Sir 
M. V d.jshi, that lu aitiou of ILs Kxcellcney the Governor is not only unconsti- 
tutional but 14 a's') illegal, tnat is, against the spirit of the law, tho Government 

of India Act. Tois in an assertion L am going to repeat again an 1 I am just now 
going to prove it. I am much obliged to my Hon. Inend for his speech. 

( j < » Mi u N ( ) w S I’ N OO.N «IT I TUT I ON A 1 4 P II OOK I >17 B E 

My irieud has eaiidully admitted Miat we, members ot tlie Kwaraj l arty, ‘‘are within 
the 4our curiiers ot tho coustltutdoii*’. .<\ud at the barue time he has ad milted on behalf 
ot the Govt. — lie will correct me if 1 am not ;|uuting him aright — ihat the ‘ Govt, 
has done a thing which is seemingly uncoiiNtilutioiial. I was wondering why the Legal 
Ibiineiubraiicer, paid so lu'avily tor the. purpur-e, has not placed the legal and the 
constitutional meaning of Mie Governineiit ol India Act beture the House, but instead 
of going to the root of the (luestiim and tadding ii has thought tit to carry ns 
into the wilrleniebs of history in order to try to show that the responsibility lor 
Mie present situuMon was upon toe Swaraj Tarty, when ihe responsibility, in the sense in 
wliici; he means It, di/es not lie on the Swaraj tany. I was wondering why he has nut 
gone to the root of the (jui^stion, and here is the explanation which very candidly has come 
out ol lli)> mouth of my Hoii. triend Sii M V. J 'shi, the Home Member. 1 am giad he 
belongs to Ibe hame race, the same civilisatiou, to which I belong— Indian civilisation, fie 
has candidly admitted that it was a case, id emergency which was placed beture the Govern- 
ment — emergency caused by us, Swarajists no doubt. We admit it ; we are prepared to take 
all the responsibility for causing that emergency. I am glad that the Hou’ble the Home 
member has admitted that eine.rge.ucy . Miht-. G vvrnment members also will admit that it 
was a ease of emergency. Under an emergency, what are the powers of His Kxcellency 
the Governor/ And those pii'vers are given hen*— Sub-Stc 3 of Sec. o2 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act Hut when 1 look->d mto the Government Gaxe.lte — what did 1 find in 
connection witli the iiiinouncemeut ot J1 K the Governor appointing the Ministers I The 
Government Gaxettc only says that it is in exercise ol the power conferred by Sec. o2 Sab- 
Sec. 1 of the Government of India Act, that 11. £. the Governor is pleased to appoint bo 
and so to be a Minister of the Local G'lvimment. 1 was expecting to find therein that tho 
Governor was acting in a ease ot emergency, but. there is no such thing. Now the Hon’ble 
the Home member says it wa4 a ease ot emtrgeucy. VV’hiie H. £ the Governor says that 
he was acting under normal circumtitances, that is under Sub-Sec 1 of Sec, 62 of the 
Government of India Act. Then, wdiich hypothesis is correct — the Governor’s or the 
Home Member’s/ Am I to explain taking both the hypotheses as correct/ 1 should 
better take the Hon. Sir M. V. Jobhi*s h^pothetis first. A case of emergency that 
is contemplat'd under the Act. is only a ttnaporary one caused by a vacancy. This 
vacancy was caused because the life ot the old Council came to an end, and the 
life of the new Council ha^ just begun. Jlis Kxcellency the Governor knows it 
^perfectly well as has been already admitted by his address, and be has bis knowledge 
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confirmed (tom the experience of the last three days' working of this Oouueil, thb& 

the Majority in this Iloase does not support the Ministers, and also that the 

majority party i. p, Swarajists' Party is pledged not to accept olUee. Therefore this 

emergency, this vacancy, is nit an emergent vacancy, is not a temporary vacancy, 
but is a vacancy which is a permaaent vacancy lasting for the life-time of this 
Oounml. Is tuat the thing contemplated to be remedied under Sub-Sec. H of 

Sec. 02 of the Government of India Act according to the views of my Ilou. friend 
Sir M. V. .loshi ! 1 do not think my Hon. friend will maintain this position iir 
his calmer moments. Then is it the hypothesis of llis Kxeelleucy the G wenutr 
that is to be our guide in the matter ills Kxcelleucy has been acting, as he has 
told m in the Government Gazette, under Sub-Sec. 1 of Sec. oL’ of the Govirn- 
ment of India Act while appointing the Ministers. Then he was acting under 
normal c.rcumstances, not emergent temporary circumstances. And the norm.al 

circamstances, as 1 have said a minute b.dorc, are tiiose that are indicated by tic^> 
Uoyal wish in the Uoyal Proclamation and specified in the Instructions i lat have 
been given m the Instrument of Instructions to 11. R. the Governor and further 
elaborated by the .biint S.dect Committee’s Uop.)rt ; aud ‘he norrn.al circumBtances, 
as contemplated by the demand by the Reformed cooBtitution are that, only such 
Ministers have to be aopiintcd as can command the sufiport of a Maj>irity 111 the 
Council. Taking Vulii tnese hypothesis, 1 am positive, unless the other side 
going to give a right and legal solution of the tlifliculties that have arisen, I 
think ] have a right to assert — having listened to the arguments so lar advaiKVft 
from the Government sid- — that, the Governor has not only not aeteil within the 
powers conferred upon bun by this Act, but als) unconstitutionally. 

flon. Sir, now an attempt has been made to throw the whole lespoiisib lity 
for this constitutional crisis upon my party. There was no ueid to iniikc 
the attempt. It was an almitted tact. it was a predetermind atten pt 
on our part to bring about such a crisis. It is in this Council I am 
proud to say the first opportunity has come which we were anxiously waiting 
for, to bring ah mt a crisis, to bring about a situation where constitutionally the 
Government cannot proceed furtlicr unless it exerciseH its executive powers which are 
bised upon the military strength it possesB, We are told that our motive is to ex- rr, 

pressure on the Government by the power of majority wlneli we ptiBsess. There is 

a desire in high circles to see as to how we exercise that prtssure. There is a t^aying 

in Sanskrit which says that what is Karnt of the Guru, the teaelii'r, is practisid 
upon the teacher himself by the pupil. My Knglish friends know very well how ih»y 
e xtracted their constitution from the unwilling hands of II is Majesty the Kmg .lohii. 
Their method of extracting it was different, w'aa a methi»d based upon force. My 
method and the Sx-araj J’arty's method of extracting further enucessiouH, ol (xpand- 
ing my constitution, is , non- violent, is more humane, is based upon the laws of love 
and the principles of Ahimsa. ills Excellency the Governor has blessed those who 

arc constitutionalists. 

CONPriTU - iO.VALlSTS A .NI» UNCONRTITUTION ALIRTS 
Now, gentlemen, you see who a''e const. tutionalists and who arc uncoustitutionalists 
in this land — you, or we, the members of the Swaraj Tarty, on the admission of the 
Home Member. We are within the lour corners of the cuiistitutiun aud you 
seemingly uuconhtitutional. When the report of this speech of muie goth to His 
Excellency the Governor he will p«rcive that he was correct in his prophecy of 
welcoming the constitutionalists, that it is rea ly we who are true constitutionalists at heart, 
ia speech aud in action, that we know how constitutions are to bo made, how rights are to 
•be secured and concessions are to bo extracted. My Hnn^ble friend, Sir. M. V. .loshi 
and [ are both Indians, let him not be Wm tied ; let him not be oT essed with lalse tears 
of how the Englishmen at home will take our actions in the Legislative Council. Will 
they not be displeased aud disappointed and say that we are bad fellows and even rascals / 
— such ideas need not b.i taken into conhideration and need not frighten ytm out of your 
wit. You and I are Indians ; 1 recognise no difference between you and me. If I sciatcli 
you 1 find me in you, and if you scratch me you shall Hud yourself in me. 

Mr. K. r. PaNDE moved for closure of the debate which was carried. 

MR. R.\QHAVENDUA KAO’S CONCLUDING SPEECH 
Mr. E. B. RaO. — 1 think, Sir, in the debate we have gone through to-day we 
have unnecessarily laid emphasis upon the merits of diarchy and that has been 
used as an argument in support of and against the consideration of the motion. 
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I think that VI as Bligbtlj beside the point. The point is that the electorate are 
DBiDg this ('ouncil for a definite and decisive purpose and we, as their representa- 
tives, ate bound within the terms of our mandate. 

As regaids the Government members who have spoken, 1 will try to answer 
every one ot them. The Hon. the Uevenue Member has distinctly told ns that, in 
the event of no Minister coming forward, the Local Government will move the 
^^ecr<taTy of State fcr a change in the Devolution Bales so that when emergencus 
arose in tiie Government ot the Central Provinces there would be no distinction 
of Transferred and Heserved subjects and that all existing Transferred subjects would 
be I'urisferied to the existing Executive Conneillors of Government. If that contizi- 
g* ucy (Mir arose, no one will \te more happy, no one will be more anxious t(» 
congratolate the Hon. the Finance Member than we of the Swaraj Party. That 
exactly what we arc aiming at and that is what we are pledged to do. 

Then, Sir, the Hon. Sir Mornpont Josbi has emphasised one point and asked os a 
definite question. He fays *' why of all the provinces the Central Provinces has been 
successful' V One explanation 1 have got, and which is psychological and which lies in 
the ('ential Provincts being the Ik art of India ; it knows how to beat for the feelings 
of the rest of the country. Our friends in other provinces have made a tactical error 
in ignoring the importance of the provincial legislatures as field of action and laying 
undue eiuphahis in trying to capture the machinery of the Indian TiCgislative Assembly 
with the rei-ult that m most of the advanced provinces the majority of the stats have 
been raptureii by members of the Swaraj Party. If we go to the United ProvinoeF, 
we will find that the Swarajya Party there has entered the l.egislative Assembly to 
the total exclusion of all other political parties. Similarly in Bombay, in Bengal and 
even in the bentglit* 1 pnsidency of Madras the Swarajists are in an absolute majority. 
This is not a unn^ue feature of the backwfard Central hroviuccs only but is the chh* 
in every advanced province. It was an unfortunate strategic lapse fur which no one 
need be thanked. My Hon. friend to my left must share the credit for the prepondeia- 
ting majority I share with him. Wo know, Sir, in attempting to wage war against 
the bureaucracy the (Viitral Provinccs'ds our battle-field. The first battle for les- 
ponsible Government will be in the Central Provincis and the whole country u 
watching with fevent-li anxiety for results which may surprise many. And 1 wish 
to say \vn shall not S| are any possible iffort to achieve what we intend to do. 

Then the third point which the Hon'blc the Home Member wonld emphasise is 
' What would Cohmel Wedgwood think of os when he becomes the Secretary of 
State.' WV are used to that sort ot ex-oilicio loyalty to the coming Secretaries of States 
all along. The Liberals have, been never tired of telling *if you are unreasonable 
ind overluaring, the party in power id England will not help.’ That day is gout. 
Til is game of Indian Pberals huH been going on for many years and the Brftisii 
Guverniuent knows wi li how to deal with them. W>. of the Nationaliht Party base 
our claim f<>r the attainment of Sw.araj not on the patronage of any political party 
in England, t>ut on our iuhc'ent right and capacity to exact it from those who have 
arrogated all power to themselves. 

Awakbnkd India and Elimination of Evils 

Indian Nationalism has awakened to the truth of eliminating certain evils as a 
preliminary to the attainment of Swaraj. That vil is the debasing domination of an 
alien and selfish bun^aucracy. Our first battle wi’l be begun. The temper that the 
members of the British element has shown os to-day is a sufficient index of what the 
future is going to be and we shall tnanipuiate cur forces as occasion requires. 1 re- 
member very significant expressions used in the last di bate of the Legislative Assembly 
by Sir Malcolm llaiJcy, the most intellectual spokesman of the Indian Civil Service. 
‘Pacific Goths and tlnnstitutional Huns’ and I have also seen to-day the way in 
which the European members of this Coiineit have tried to utilize the provisions or 
the Government of India Act ard have trkd to explain away the principles of the 
Government of India Act, We require no (urther demonstration. If there is one 
class of men to whom those epithets conld be t<u 'ably applied it is to the represen- 
tatives of till* European Services in this House. If ever the history of responflble 
<TOvernment in India is going to be W'ritten in this country, suflicirut space wouM 
hare to be allotted to these worthus for explaining aw'ay a statute of the British 
rarliameiit and negativing tho fundamental principles conceived by it. 

If tlu; motion before us to-day is carried by this House, there are two res- 
ponsibilities which accrue from it. The responsibility, if this motion is carried 
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is upon the two Ministers. It they resign, it would be well. It they do not, we 
shall have to record in the Couccil how a Statute of the British Parliament known 
as the Government ot India Act was strangulated and mutilated in the hall of 
the Cential Provinces Legislative Council by the Hon'ble Minister for Excise and 
the Hbn'ble Minister for Pilgrimage ot this province. They will have to answer 
this before the bar of Indian history. 1 ask them to think over and realize what 
they are doing. 

THE PROBLEM BEPOBE THE GOVEBNOB 

Speaking ot the responsibility of Governors as an academic subject, I want to 
emphasise on those who enjoy the powers of a Governor that those powers are 
not illusory. The power given to the electorate and to the legislature, under the 
Government of India Act with reference to the transferred subjects, are meant to 
be real and to be effective. If there is a Governor who cannot respond to the 
demand of the Legitlativo Council, if there is a Governor who cannot respect the 
feeling of the electorate, if there is a Governor that exists in the Empire who 
cannot be responsive in the directions 1 have mentioned, be must be removed and 
recalled. I will cite In support of what I say a quotation from the ^cry person 
who conceived the idea of diarchy, 1 will cite from Mr. Curtis' woik known as 
••Dyarebj**. He says—**! hope that a Governor who interferes with powers clearly 
vested in Ministers and Legislative Councils, or fails to support them in the 
execution of tho»e powers, will be summarily recalled.” I warn every mimber of 
this House to bear that in mind, 1 warn ray two friends the Hon’ble Ministers 
to bear that in mind. Are they prepared to compel this Legislative Council to 
create a foimidsble agitation that will enable us to move for the recall of His 
Excellency if he fails in the discharge of his responsibility to the Legislative Counal 
because lie has failed in the discharge of his duty to.^the British Parliament 7 1 

hope. Sir, that they are taking a very serious responsibility and 1 will ask them 
to think twice before they spurn the decision of this Houi^e. Is it worth while 
after all tiie troublous times we have just passed to create this agitation 7 Is it 
to serve the people of India or of the Central Provinces that they are taking this 
course ? 1 appeal to the Hon’ble members with all tho larnestness I can command, Uot 
to abet in the stirring up of an avoidable agitation. There is no other alternative 
before ns. If it is not poesible for the Government, if it is not possible for those 

in authority to accept the motion by persuading the Ministers to resign, or in 

case they fail to dismiss them, the only alternative tor us is to walk out of this 
Council at this very moment, go from village to village and tell thousands of our 
people in the Central Provinces that a Governor who fails to discharge bis duty 
does not deserve to be vested with power. That is the programme to which we 
are pledged and which wc mean to do. They alone can ^avo the situation. If 

the Hou’blc Ministers are anxious to do public service, there are other institutions 

than Dyarchy and 1 beg of them to think seriously and to ponder a hundred times 
before they decide to flont, before they want to trample public opinion as tbe Anglo- 
Indian bnreaucracy has b^n doing during the last 150 years, f desire to avoid a 
situation in which wo shall bo compell-id to repudiate the constitutional authority of 
the Ministers. Most of the Swarajists are controlling local bodies and, I assure you. 
Sir, that if the Ministers ontinue in office, the local bodies, Lo'al Boards, Munici- 
palities and Village Panebayets, will be perfectly justified in repudiating them, f am 
speaking. Sir, with responsibility as a responsible bead of more than one Local Body. 
Many of my friends here may not recognize tbe authority of the Ministers fur a 
single moment if they persist in holding office inspite ot the adverse vote here. We 
shall not carry out their orders. That is the position. And in doing so, we 

shall be perfectly constitutional, we shall be perfectly legal and within the four 

corners of the Government of India Act. Yon cannot tntle away with the feelings 

of 140 thonsand of your countrymen in favour of a tew bureaucrats in the portals 
of the C. P. Secretariat. 

THE ALTERNATIVE BEFORE THE GOVERNOR. 

He then said : ‘‘What is the alternative to His Excellency the Governor ? 

1 w 11 suggest, if I may do so, an acceptable compromise. The prudent and 
Constitutional step would be to di^mis^ the Ministers and to carry on 
the Government under the other provisions of the Government of India 
Act. That will perfectly satisfy us so far as this motion is concerned". 
Mr. Rao then appealed to tbe British Members of the Council. wbo> 
have persistently been opposed to Diarchy, to help him to end it. 

33 
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THE VOTING 
The no-confidence motion was then put to vote at about 6-45 P. M. and 
'declared carried. A poll waa demanded with the reault that 44 voted for the 
motion and 24 againat it. The motion reads at follows : — 

“ That a formal address be m wed to H. E. the Governor from this House 
subm tting that the Hon'ble the Ministers do not enjoy the confidence of the 
Council and he be pleased to request them to resign. 

THE MESSAGE TO THE GOVERNOR. 

After the ‘no confidence' resolution was passed Doctor Moonjee. 
leader of the Swaraj Party, handed over to the Hon. President a message 
from the Council to the Governor to be presented through him as 
President. The Government members objected and after arguments on 
both sides the President ruled that for want of previous notice discussion 
in support of the message was not in order. The message runs thus : — 
' Your Excellency, this Council respectfully places before your 
Excellency for your Excellency’s immediate and most earnest consideration 
the peculiar constitutional situation that has developed as a result of 
•discussion on the motion of no con ii 1 cnee in the Ministers that has just 
been adopted by this House. It is as follows : — 

' That it is unconstitutional to appoint ministers who do not command 
the support of the majority in this House and do not therefore represent 
and are not competent to place at the disposal of the Government the 
wishes of the people as expressed by their representatives in the Legislative 
Council and that such action is quite contrary to the spirit of the Govern- 
ment of India Act under which these reformed legislative councils have 
been constitute!, rind also to that of the instrument of instructions of H. M. 
the Kmg Emperor to H. E. the Governor of these provinces, and also to 
that of the Royal Proclamation ol December 2 ^th, igiy, and overrides 
the recommimdations of the Joint Committee. 

‘That your Excellency is already aware that the majority party in the 
Council is pledged not to accept office till the present system of Govern* 
ment is mended suitably to the wishes of the people on the principle 
of solf-detcrinioation ; that consequently the working of your Excclleucy’s 
Government of the Province on constitutional lines has now become an 
impossibility and thus a situation of grave constitutional crisis has arisen. 

‘Under the circumstances this Council respectfully requests Your 
Excellency to bring this grave constitutional crisis to the notice of the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State in Council at an eaily 
date requesting them to take immediate steps to establish full responsible 
government (Swaraj) in India in accordance with the national demand to 
be shortly presented to H. E. the Viceroy, 

77/A? COUNCIL TUKN ADJOUUNKD SINE DIE. 

The Budget Session — March 1924 

The C. P. Legislative Council commenced its Budget session cn 4 th 
March, 1924 with a fully packed House 

The Hon. Mr. B. P. Standen, Finance Member, presented the 
Budget for the year 1924-I925* It showed a revenue of about 532 lakhs 
and an expenditure of 529 J lakhs— an increase of 5 ^ lakhs over the 
revised estimate for last year. Details are omittsl as the Budget waa 
not sanctioned. 

Wholesale Rejection of Govt. Hills 
The Hon. Mr. S. M. Chitnavjs, Minister for Education, re-introduced 
two Government Bills» one that of the Central Pi evinces Education 
Amendment and the other of the Central Provinces Madak Smoking Bill, 
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But both were summarily rejected by the Swarajists' overwhelming 
majority» 23 being for and 37 against the motion. 

In opposing these Government measures, Mr. Raghavendra Rao 
succiotly brought home to the House the glaring inconsistency of 
Ministers still persisting in bolding offices and said that in doing so 
he was dominated purely by constitutional considerations. As the 
result of passing of the No-confidence motion people all over the country 
thought that the Ministers would themselves immediately resign or the 
Governor will dismiss them forthwith. But so far nothing has yet come 
to pass, and therefore Swarajists were bound to oppose every measure 
brought by Ministers. 

Hon. Ml. S. M. Cbitnavis made a personal explanation in which 
he stated that immediately after the passing of the '* No-Confidence " 
motion he had intimated to H. E. the Governor his unwillingness to 
continue in office, but he was asked to continue for some time to 
come and hence he was still there. 

The other Minister, the Hon. Sayed Hifazatali, rc-introdiiced the Central 
Provinces Weights and Measures of Capacity bill but this too met with 
a similar fate. The Hon’ble Mr. Standen then moved the Central Pro- 
vinces Tenancy (Amendment). Hill, but Swarajists opposed it and the 
Government again was defeated. 

On MARCH 5th, the Council met for non-official resolutions. 
The first resolution moved by Mr. Gavai, proposing increase of pay of 
Kamdar Mahars in Bcrar, was lost Swarajists remaining indifferent. 

Mr. Korde moved that the Government should supply boring 
machines 10 the public in Berar in view of water scarcity. Government 
opposed the resolution which was carried by 40 votes against 7 %, the 
Swaraj i 9 t‘« supporting it. 

Mr. D K. Kane moved that before making further new appoint- 
ments of Bench Magistrates or Honorary Magistrate.^ the opinion 
of local bodies should be obtained by Government and no person who 
is not approved by the local bodies should be appointed by the Govern- 
ment. Speeches were made strongly criticising the method of selection 
of these Magistrates. Dr. Moonje apjjcalcd to Mr. Kane to withdraw 
Ihe resolution as the objective of the Swaraj party was clear and they 
did not wish to waste time over these details. Mr. Kane then withdrew 
his resolution. 

Mr. K P. Pande moved on behalf of Mr. P. C. Bose that the 
proposal of the Retrenchment Committee bringing all Conservators of 
forests offices to Nagpur be net given effect to. It was passed against 
Govt, by a big majr-ity. 

Mr M. K. Golwalkar moved a resolution recommending to 
Government that immediate steps should be taken to reserve one 
Judgeship in the Judicial Commissioners’ Court lor members of the C. P. 
Judicial Service and that the next vacancy should be filled by one of 
them. He quoted f.om the speeches of the Home Member in 1921 and 
strongly pressed that the Goveroment should accept the resolution 
and not explain away their previous promise. 

The Hon. Sir M. V. Joshi said that the Government had no intention 
of resiling from its former position viz, that an offi^ r of the Provincial 
Judicial Service was eligible to get post bui- not necessarily get it at 
once. The Government promise did not extend beyond removing the 
ban on that Service but as to the question of giving effect to it imme- 
diately it was impossible because there were six se^niors in the Indian 
Civil Service whose claims could not be ignored ! 

Government opposed the resolution which was however carried by 37 
against 15 votes. 
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On MARCH 6th supplementary grants were taken up and all 
demands were rejected by overwhelming Swarajist majority. 

After a few questions were answered the Hon. Sir M. V. Joshi, Home 
Member, formally moved that Rs. 43.000 be voted for stamps. Mr. Ragha- 
vendia Rao. on behalf of the Swarajists, while opposing this motion said that 
he was only exercising his constitutional right of the Legislature. 

Thr Ministers failed to resign even after the passing of the no- 
confidencc motion and the request addressed to the C. P. Government 
t*' pbiCo on tab’o the correspondence that passed between the Govern- 
ment of C. P. and the Governor-General-in-Council on the situation 
created by constitutional crisis was not complied with, and the Government 
has thus treated the Legislature with the greatest possible discourtesy. 
Thus the Legislature was perfectly within its rights to reject the 
dtraand made on behalf of Government. The motion was put and rejected. 

The Hon. P.. 1 *. Standen, Finance Member, then moved the motion 
for SiJ])plementary demand of Rs. 2,34,000 for suj^erann nation allowances 
and pensions which was again rejected by an overwhelming majority. 

These collosal defeats seemed to have created much nervousness 
among Government members and the general discussion over the Budget 
which foilowe i was keenly watched both on this and the next day. 

On MAK(T 1 8ih voting took place on Government grants which 
were summarily rejected one by one by soUd Swarajist majority. While 
formally moving the (iovernment demand of Rs. 24.62.400 under Land 
Revenue Reserved., the Hon’ble Mr. B. P. Standen said that as the Swaraj- 
ists were determined to throw out the whole budget on political issues 
be was not going to make a long statement. On being put to vote 
the motion w,iS rejected by 39 to 22. 

Under ICxci e transferred, the Hon. Mr. Chitnavis moved for the 
grant of Ks. 7,47,000. The motion was similarly lost. Demands for 
grants under Stamp.s, I orest. Registration, Irrigation and General adminis- 
tration Reserved were moved and rejected without discussion or division. 

Reduction of Minister's Salaries 

After the Governm('nt grants were rejected, Mr. K. P. Vaidya 
pressed his amendments of reducing the Ministers* salary to Rs. 
2 j)er year when the whole House burst into laughter. After the 
mover of the amendment had read out his speech. Doctor Moonjee, 
said he coulil not reject the whole salary of the Ministers as under the 
rules he had to vote only a minimum sum. 

The llon'ble B. P. Standen opposed this amendment and said that 
the Government would accept any motion for the reduction of pay of 
th.e Ministers. If the salary was reduced to a figure which made it so 
small that the Ministers could not serve and to ridicule the Ministers 
and also if the Government found ♦hey could not retain the Ministers 
in ofTice, it would be necessary for His Excellency to take over the 
the Transferred subjects under temporary administration rules pending 
reference to the Secretary of S ate for India for tne reservation of 
those subjects (hear, hear from Swarajist benches). 

More Demands Rejected 

Then j)roceedcd voting on grants for half an liour and had the 
rules permitted, the Hon'ble President and the Government movers 
would have been spared much trouble to stand and repeat over 
again the government demands with the most formal technicalities. 
The entire budget w^as thrown out without discussion or division 
in forty minutes. Thus out of a total provincial expenditure of 
Ks. 5.20.36000, the Swarajists voted only Rs. 2/-! 
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Abolition of Divisional Commissionersbips 

After this, non-official resolutions were taken and Mr. K. P. 
Pande*8 resolution recommending ^abolition of Divisional Commissioners' 
posts during the present financial year* was carried by an overwhelm- 
ing majority to the utter dismay of the Government and the nominated 
members. 

Preferential Treatment to Depressed Class Students 

The resolution moved by Mr G: A. Gavai representing the depres- 
sed classes recommending the depressed class students to be admitted 
preferentially without any consideration of matks they get in the 
examinations, was carried by 44 votes to 10, the Swarajists solid'y 
voting with the mover. 

THE ADJOURNMENT (MOTION. 

The adjournment motion on the affairs of Narsinghpur was then 
taken up. Mr. Nelson gave the government version, while Messrs R 
S. Shukla and Daulat Singh narrated the true facts. After about 2 
hours’ discussion Messis Rao and Moonjc attempted to put the matter 
to vole which would have been tantamount to a vote of censure, 
but the President ruled it out of order. The Council then adjourned 
till the 10th. 

BOYCOTT ^OF BRITISH GOODS. 

On MARCH loth the Council met for the last time. After inter- 
pellations Dr. N. B. Khare, (Swarajist) moved his resolution to the effect 
“that no articles manufactured in any part of the British Empire out- 
side India should be used in any department by the local Government 
or by its contractors unless they arc not obtainable in any other part 
of the world.'’ He said that so long as power rests with alien masters 
no encouragement to indigenous industries cuullicting with those of British 
capitalism can be expected (laughter). The British came to India as 
traders and the consolidated British power was ruthlessly used by the 
Biitish Parliament to kill Indian industry. After citing historical evi- 
dence to prove his contention, the speaker remarked that if India bad 
been independent she would have retaliated and imposed prohibitive 
duties on the British goods. The part of the resolution which re- 
commended purchase of articles from other countries except British was 
based on political consideration. The adoption of this resolution, he said, 
would be the best way of reaching the British electorate and drawing 
their attention to the m.sdecds of their Agents in India. The Britisher 
is supposed to keep his conscience in his pocket and hoped that it 
may be roused from slumber by picking holes in it and thus may be 
induced to listen to the voice of reason and justice (laughter). The 
speaker appealed in conclusion to the Government members to vote 
(or the resolution if they reahy felt the insults hurled upon India by 
England and her Colonies. 

The Hon’bic Mr. Standen demanded a division which showed 40 
lor and 22 against. 

• THE SWARAJISTS’ MESSAGE TO SECRETARY OF STATE. 

Dr. Moonjee. the leader of the Swarajist Party, then presented a 
long message to the Secretary of state to be communicated through the 
Hon’ble President and H. E. the Governor which the Hon’b’e President. 
Sir G. M. Chitnavis. after stating at great length bis reasons ruled out 
of order though the said message was allowed to be read in tbe House. 

After this tbe President declared tbe Council prorogued. 

33 a 
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LETTER TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE 

The following is the text of the letter referred to above : — 

S.r, 

1 have to iDform you that 1 shall propose in this session of 
the Central Provinces Legislative Council under standing order 73 (2) 
that the accompanying communication as an expression of opinion ot 
this (Council iu response to the appeal of the Secretary of State for 
India for friendly co-operation with the Government for finding out 
“a proper line towards Home Rule in India be forwarded through 
the President to H. li. the Governor and 1 hope and trust you will 
be good enough to give full opportunities to all for full discussion of 
ibis drait commimication. 

Nagpur City C. 1 *. 1 Yours faithfully, 

3th March, i 2,. j B. S. Moonjb. 

COMMUNICATION. 

This Legislative Council of the Central Provinces respectfully re- 
quests H. E. the Governor to convey to the Right Honourable Lord 
Olivier, His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, the (pinion of tbi< 
Council expressed as follows on the situation created by the gr< at 
Labour Party coming into ofTre • in England and the statement regard- 
ing India made by the Secretary of State for India on the 26th February, 
19 - 2 ^ : — 

1. The accession to power of the Great Labour Party of England 
had raised high hopes in India that the time had at last come lor 
the practical vindication of the claims of loudly proclaimed mission 
of England in India, for it connoted to India the enthronement of 
the , great piiuriples of equal. ty, justice and self-determination, the three 
essential elements of Democracy, in the policy of the Biitisb Ministry 
and it was believed that it will have a deiermining effect when the 
British Cabinet wiil be called upon to settle the future relations between 
England and India as it has been called upon to do. 

2. It needs no special mention here that it is for effecting a 
practical consummation of thosr b gh principles in the world’s daily 
life that the Great Labour Party itseii has been brought into being 
and that its coming to power now, alter a long continued struggle, 
bad led India to hope that it can rely on its active and vinle 
support in her efforts at attaining her birth right of Swarajya, i.t', full 
Responsible Government and Dominion Status by a process of “Blood- 
less Revolution” similar to one by means of which the Labour Party 
itself, as has been so aptly described by one of his colleagues in the 
ministry, has succeeded in coming to power. But the statement of 
the Secretary of Stale for India, embodying as it docs not only his 
own but also th.* coniidered opinion of His Majesty's Government, is 
so very unfortunate, particularly under the present ciicumstances in 
India, that it cannot but be regarded as highly unsatb factory and 
disappointing in that it propounds the Kilowing conclusions : — 

(a) Thai the position taken in the picaruble ol the G^ivernment 
of India Act of 19 ig that progress in the policy of progressive realisa- 
tion of responsible government can be achieved by successive^ stages, 
and that the t me and manner of each such advance can be deter- 
mined only by Parliament, has been fully supported and even such a 
progressive realisation of responsible government is now regarded, it 
appears, merely as an ultimate ideal and not as an item of practical 
politics realisable in the near future. 
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(b) That the Secretary of State could not see bis way to go 
further than what Sir Malcolm Hailey, the Home Member of the 
Government of India, calls the Departmental enquiry for finding out 
defects, if any, in the working o: the pr sent Government of India 
Act and remedying them ; but that if it be found that on such 
enquiries no advance is possible under the rule-making power already 
provided by the Parliament under the statute, then the ‘‘question of 
advance must be left as an entirely open and separate issue on which 
the GnvcTnment is in no way committed.** 

(c) That the establishment of full responsible government in India, 
now on the recommendations of a Round Table Conference as pro- 
posed by the Swaraj ya Party and accepted by the Legislative Assembly, 
would bo more than perilous and would be big with disaster to the 
people of India and His Majesty's Government is not prepared to accept the 
responsibility involved. 

(d) lhat though lbs Majesty's Government has pinned its faith to the 
programme of Constitutional Democracy, conditions indispensable for 
stable woiking of that system as are existing in Europe and America 
arc not at present established in India and emnot be established at a few 
months* notice by the deliberations of a Round Table Conference or the 
permature app^'inrment of a Commission under the Government of India 
Act. 

3. These conclusions run counter to the general principles and 
particularly that of sclf-dcteimination advocated by the Labour Party 
which cannot be better elucidated than by quoting here the Resolution 
adopted by the Labour Party in one of its conferences, which is as 
follows : — 

**lhis Conference demands the full and frank application of the 
principle of self-determination in the organisation of the Government of 
India that is now in progress in such a way as 10 justify all the legitimate 
aspirations of the Indian people It cmphaticahy piotests against the 
militarist and repressive mca.sures adopted by the Brittsh Government 
and expresses its sympathy with the peoples now held in subjection. It 
denies ihe right of anv Government lo , govern a people against the w.U 
of the majority. Whilst expressing the hope that all the peoples 
in the British Empire will prefer to remain as parts of the Empire as 
soon as their aspirations have been dealt w th in a thoroughly conciliatory 
manner, by the granting of a<lequate measures of autonomy, it declares 
the final decision must rest with those people them^elves.” 

4. It is sad to con emplate that the sialement of the Secretary 
of Sta‘c lor India has roa'^sured the reactionaries and die-hards in England 
by falsifying and removing apprehensions that were raised in them as a 
natural consequence of ttie noble reputation established by the Labour 
Party, and the ( ouncil has noted with pidnful surpiisc that during the 
debate on tl e statement in the House of Lords, Lord Meston should have 
been encruiaged tn remark, drawing as if it were a sigh of relief, that 
“ after Lord Oliver s statement, his apprehensions that he bad leanings 

, towards the policy of abdication were at any rate m?' Tially allayed.*' 

5. We hereby beg leave to take this the earliest opportunity < f 
Vjringing to your notice that in the course of our working in this Council a 
situation of g'ave constitutional crisis has developed, offering in j’a 
solution a long cherished opportunity to the Labour Party of England, 
if it had so desired, of giving practical effect to those noble principles 
and of reviving and restoring the laith of Indians in the good wishes of 
England towards India, which alone can automatically propel India 
"to come nearer to England lather than lo stand apart from her, to get 
at her reason and her good-will." 
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6. This Council echoes with emphasis the opinion, so pithily 
expressed in the message sent to India by the Prime Minister on th.^ 
e ve of the accession to power of the Labour Paity, that this ** approach 
and the good will should be mutual” and gladly responds to the appeal 
by declaring that Non-co-operalors as most of us are, we are fully 
prepared to co-rperato with the British Government if it be equally 
prepared to maintain the dignity and self-respect of the Indian nation 
cf historic e vilisation by conceding to her the right of self-determination 
in her attempts to formulate her own constitution for full responsible 
government of Dominion Status within the BrilLh Empire. 

7. It should be no news to you that ever since its inception the 
preamb’e to the Gevernment of India Act of 1919 and particularly that 

the lime and manner of each advance can be determined only by the 
Parliament ” has been repudiated by the Indian National Congress, the 
premier political organisation of the Indian people, irrespective of their caste 
or cieed, and that ever since its promulgation, the one theme that 
has been exercising the minds of all political parties composing the Indian 
National Congress has been with practical unanimity that Indians and 
Indians alone shall be the final atbiters and determiners of India*:* 
political debtiny and status within the British Empire. 

8. The Ml nation cf grave constitutional crisis referred to above, 
as developed in this Council, is briefly as follows : — 

(1) Thai 11 . E. the Governor has appointed Ministers who do not 
cemmand tb(‘ support cf the majority in this House and do not therefere 
leprcsent and are not competent to place at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment the whhes tf the people as expressed by their represen live in the 
Legislative Couiui ai d that such action is quite ccntraiy to the spirit of the 
Government of India Act under which these Beformed Councils have 
Leim constiUiled ana also to that of the Instrument of instruction'^ 
cl His Majesty the Kmg-Iimperor to H. E. the Goverror 01 these Province^ 
and also to that ot the Royal Proclamation ot December v^th, 1919, and 
c ver-iides the vecc»minei\d aliens ok the Joint Parliamentary Commiiteo. 

(2) Ihal -lie majciity party in the Council is piledged not to accept 
oflice till the present diaichical system of government, which has been 
thoroiigi'ly condemned on all hands, is mended suitably to the wishes 
of the people on the principle of sell-determination, so as to giant 
Dominion Status and lull Responsible Government m the Central and the 
Provincial Govirnments. 

(3) i hai ccnbcquently the constitutional working of the Government 
c I thebe Provinces as at present coosiitui^d has now become an im- 
yosbibi’.iiy thus piecipitatiiig the situation if grave constitutional crisis. 

This Council, under the circumstances, rispectfully suggests that the 
cnlv just and proper solution ol the aifliculty.'iesuliing in mutual advan- 
tage and establishment of good-will, peaie and conientment, lies in 
granting the right cf self-dctciminatiou to the people of India and thc^ 
early mending of the present Government of li iba act to embody the 
constitution which the people of India themselves shall have framed. 
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Chronicle of Events. 

T? Jan. 2 1 Col. Wedgwood appaking at a conference of the University Labour Federa- 
tion at Toynbee Hall said that India would prove the teat of a 
Labour Qovt.— they would accelerate the conversion of India into a 
Self-Governing Dominion. 

ITi Jan. 21— T’arliainent opened by H. M. the King-Emperor— no reference to India 
in the King’s Speech, but on:: to Anglo- Afghan relations. 

Jan. 2i Mr. Uamaay Macdonalu's famous measage to India broad-casted. 

22 Jan. 21 — Mr. Ramaay Macdonald becomes Premier : Labour Partj' comos to office. 

Jan. 24 — Lord Olivier male Secretary of State for India ; Prof. PJcliards the 
Under Secretary. 

i'j Feb. 24 In the Oommous Mr. Wardlaw M loe asked (luestiou about release of 
Gandhi. Prof, itichards replied that bis release was left at the full 
discretion cf the Govt, of India. 

I. Feb. 24 In the Lords Lord Parmuor announced that Lord Olivier would make a 
statement on India on the 10th. 

I' Feb. 24 — Interpellationa in Commons on: Indian purchase of German Loco- 
motives- Heduction of Indian Police— Lee Commission Report — 
Hoycoh. <»f Rritisli goods in Bombay — The Nizam’s claim to Berar — 
The Kenya Committee — Mesopotamian Situation. 

2' Feb. 2 4 — Independent Labour Party issued statement of their policy towards 
India, fully supporting Indian claims. 

2 < I'eb. 21 Lord Olivier in making a statement on Indian Tariff and Imperial 
Preference in the Lords, said that no concession or preference could 
be given without finding an Indian source of revenue. 

2~ Kei>. 24 — Ouestious in tlm Commons on Lord Olivier’s Statement in the Ijords 
next day, 

2* Feb. 2 4 —Lord Olivier’s statement in the Lords. 

I’eb. 21 In the House of (’ommons Mr. Thomas referring to Kenya Indians said 
that the Whites had first the trust for the natives to execute. 

Fcl;. 24 — The resumed debate in the Lords— Lords Meston and Balfonr on India. 

- Mar. 24 — Questions ir. the Commons on : Round Table Conference — on the Ban 
on Mr, Horniman — On the Crown Colonieb’ Committee, 
r Mar 2l -Cabinet Committee on India appointed. Lord Olivier retracted his state- 
ment on Salt-Tax. 

1' Mar. 24— Questions in the Commons on: Lord Olivier’s Dictum on Salt Tax- 
on the questicn o! Round Table Conference— On Bengal Regulation 
111 (d lSlS->(^n the Massacre at Jaito. 

11 Mar. 24 — Mr. Lansbury's motion of adjourntuenu in the Commons on tic Massacre 
at Jaito— .Toint Parliamentary Standing Committee on Indian affairs 
moved in the Lords. 

17 Mar. 2 4— Salt Tax again in the Commons— On the Bombay Mill strike— On 
Restoration of Grants— Joint Parliamentary Committee appointed. 



India in the British Parliament 

After the General Elections in England in Docoinber last Parliament 
was opened in State l>y H. M. the King on January 15, 1921. In the King’s 
speech there was no reference to India hut the mention of Afghanistlian 
forlK)de evil. Within six days the Lal)Our amendment to the King’s 
speech proposing a “ No confidonce ” motion was p^issod and the Ooiisorvativti 
Govoriimeiit fell. Mr. Ramsay .Macdonald became the Labour Pj'omior. 
The fall of the Baldwin Ministry ended the jiotivitios of Loid Cnrzon and 
relieved India from the menace of another Afghan AVar. The tone for 
months past of Anglo-Indian and Juiickoi- newspapers, the order of withdrawal 
of English ladies from Kabul, the utterances of the Simla G<ivt., the 
veiled threat in the Kings speech — all pointed to an Imperial i>lot 
to plunge the country into another war. 'I’h'^ rising tide of discontent 
ill India was to be met by the diversions of \rar, the upshot of which 
naturally is more advancement and pension, more honours and eniolumoiit.s 
to the mighty fashioners of Imperial policy. 

The plot however failed. Labour came into power on January 22 

and Simla hastily scraiipod its war plans and subdued its repressive 
ardour. Speculation ran rife as to who was to bo the now Secretary of 
State for India ; and high hov)es wore entertained for the gallant Colonel 
Wodg>vood. .Eor the last three yeais Homo Rule foi* Indii had formed a 
main plank in LalM)in*’s political ]>latforni and the injustice done to India 
formed one of their main denunciation of the capitalist (rovernment in England. 
The National Executive of the Jiabour paity issued in November I9a2 a 
manifesto, which said : “Labour advocates the recognition of the real 
iiidepoiideiice ol Egypt and and Self-Government of India . So far back as 
Juno 1920, tbo annual Conference of the Labour i*arty passed the following 
resolution : — “This Conference demands the full and frank application of the 
piiiicipai of Self-determination in the organisation of the Govt, of India 

ill such away as to justify all the logitimate aspirations of the Indian people”. 
Mr. Macdonald himself in his messjigo to the famous Amritsar Congress of 
1919 declared that when Jialxmr come into ollice it will not lie bound by the 
objectionable clauses of the Reforms A<-t. Mr. Adamson, the CJiairman of 
the Labour party, reflected their settled \)olicy “that the bill is a ilelinito move 
ill the right direction, our principle criticism being that it does not go far 
enough, and that wo are failing to take the people of India themselves to 
assist in the successful accomplish iiieiit of the groat tasks we have in 
hand”. The Joint Council of the l^aUmr paity and the Trade Union 

Congress passed a re.solntion r n Fcl). 22iid 1923 urging the people and 

th(‘ Government in India to join in a conference of all shades of political 
thought, to explore the possibility of iiCiAce based on a general amnesty. 

After all these pledges Labour was expected to “d *ivor the goods.’’ 
Disillusioiimeiit however soon came. Col. Wedgwood ilid not go to th<^ 
India Office, instc^id Sir Sydney Olivier, a Colonial Governor, was laiscd to 
the p(;erago and made the Indian Sec. of State. And the rromier on the 
eve of taking ottice soiid the famous message to India couched in language, not 
surely hefitting a Labour loader, niodeilcd on the forms of a Lloyd George 
or Winston Churchill. Its imperialistic vein gladdened the heai-ts of the 
Tory reactionaries in England and relieved much heart-lnirn. This was 
delivered to Saint Nihal Singh and runs as follows : — 

31 
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The Premier’s Message. 

“ I watch sometimes with no little anxiety the progress of affairs in 
liuliii. During all niy political life I have aiiohoiod myself firmly upon 
the conviction that if progress is to lie well-rooted it can only be carried 
on by what is called iiolitical tir constitutional ways. Wo have seen in 
our own generation all sorts of revolutionary movements which seemed 
to be successful and which have broken contacts with the past ; but in 
the 01.(1, after much \)hysical suffering and the creation of evil tempers 
and a vicious spirit, they have had to return to pick up the contacts that 
had boon broken and to apply the very principles they had rejected. 

“ I ('.an see no hope in India if it be('.onics the arena of a struggle 
between constitutionalism and revolution. No party in Great Britain 
will be cowed by threats of force or by policies designed to bring 
Government to a standstill ; and if any sections in India are under 
the delusion that that is not so, events will very sadly disappoint them. 
1 would urge upon ail the best friends of India to come nearer 
to us rather than to stand apart from us, to get at our reason and 
our goodwill. 

’* T deplore the evidence of a backward spin't in some sections liero, 
but let no one misread causes and When an appeal is made 

to revolutionary methods, whether those methods are active force 
or passive force, a reaction towards the opposite extreme is bound 
to come, and men and parties of the most sincere goodwill are 
hustled off ihe stage, whilst the two forms of reaction — that of 
the Right and that of the Left — kick and tear and swear against 
each other until the failure of both has been demonstrated. 

“ 1 know that tlic approach and the good-will should bo mutual. 
My appcnl is thoreforo not only to Indians but to tlio British coiistitu- 
eiK'ii's as well.’’ 

Mr. George Lansbury. 

‘Tin’s statement’ says Mr. Kehal Singh, ‘should btwead in conjuuctiou 
with a message received by mo from Mi-. (Icorgo Lansbury. Ho wrote 
to me a few days ago in answer to my rc^jucst : — 

‘‘'Ihe Labour Tarty will soon bo in office though not in i>owcr. Our 
iiimids in India iiijiy rely that whoever is in chai-go of the India Office 
will be in full sympathy with all the best hopes ai.d aspiiations of Ji:diaii 
Natioiiiilisls. 'They must not however rx])C(^t iniraoles because the position 
of a Labour 0 ()>erniMent that is in office and not in power will bo very 
difficult. 

“ J.al our men will be able to intioduco a new spirit into the relatior.ships 
which exist heween the Indian people ai.d the Biilish people. '^J hose 
(»f us who for years have been advo(',ating a free paitnei.'rhij) between the 
two peoples will continue to do our host to bring this about. 

“ 'J ho Labour nio\cment has never siood and m^ver will stand for that 
blatant kind of Imperialism which consideis people of another coloui* and 
another race either alien or inferior to themselves. V\’c behove in the 
principle of self-determination for all nations, and thoreforo must at the 
earliest possible moment assist in ai>plyiiig that principle to India, Ef-ypt 
and all other countries that come witluJi the scope of what is known as the 
British Empire, but which wo shall prefer to call the Commonwealth. 
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“ The chief thing at this moment is that our Indian comrades 
should exercise a little patience, give us an opportunity of consolidating 
our position, and then together wo shall bo able to build such a Federated 
Commonwealth of free people bound together of their own free will as 
will finally load to the federation of the world.” 

Tf these statements’ Mr. Nchal Singh says, ‘moan anything at all they 
moan that for the time being labour, as it has come into olfieo, can (h) 
little for India except in the way of infusing a now spirit into the Indian 
administration. Any move to help India which rociuires Parliamentary sanction 
will have to depend entirely upon the good-will of the Liberals and Con- 
servatives, for Labour does not have a clear, decisive majoiity in either 
House of Parliament. I doubt that Mr. Macdonald, by nature a cautious 
man, will erabai-k upon such a course lightly and risk a (hjfoat which 1 
am sure would bo certain because the British people who are materially 
interested in India are so strongly ropre.sonted in the now Parliament that 
they will not permit India to become adult.’ 

lie continues : ‘India under Labour will, in any event, be bottei-olF 
than under the Conservatives — and even under the Li])oraIs. But, on the 
other hajid, I s<50 no signs of Labour rushing in to deliver India from 
the bureaucracy and make her self-sufficing in respeit of her domestic 
affairs. 

‘Hope, therefore, must bo tempered with sanity. It must, moroovei-i 
bo clearly recognised that if Mr. Macdonald is to do his }>est for India 
ho can do so only if India fulfils the precedent condition which he has laid 
down, namely, has abandoned what he calls ‘ methods of active or passivt^ 
force.’ 

Col, Wedgwood. 

Ill Ihjcember last Mr. Nehal Singh interviewed Col. J. Wedgwood 
who, as everybody supposed then, was going to l)e the liabour Secretary 
of State for India. About this interview Mr. Nehal Singh writes 
as follows : — 

‘1 asked the Colonel what ho thought of the position created in the 
Legislative Assembly and the Logislalivo Councils ])y the unexpected gains 
of the ‘ Swaraj Party ” 

“ Tlicy were not unexpected by mo ”, ho replied. “ Iho same 
position might have boon reached long ago if the Swarajists had realised 
their strength. It was a groat tactical blunder to abstain from Council 

mcml^orship, and I am glad they liave realised it themselves ”. 

“jAVhjit do you think of the developments in Bengal and Ministerial 
prospects generally 1” 

Well,” said the Colonel, “ I was extremely glad to see that Lord 

Lytton h id invited Mr. C. R. Das to take o/fico, and I "•m equally glad to 

learn that ho has declined the offer. I don’t quite know what is to happen 
next, but I suppose one of the other paitios uill try to car j y on for the 
time being, scraping together such support as they can from various 

quarters But, the Col. confessed, that ho was hopeless of finding any 
lasting solution under the present system. 

“ The result of the clertions ”, he went on, “ must force the question 
of the revision of diarchy into the immediate forefront of Indian politics. 
Wc are bound to recognise that the result of the elections has been to put 
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into the Assem])Iy und into the provincial Legislatures the real leaders of 
Indian thought, and it is for them to make good three wasted years. The 
l)e.st thing the Swaraj Party can do is to begin to prepare for the next 
elections, by which time they may become well-nigh irresistible 

Colonel AVedgwood recognises the light of the Indian Opposition to 
lesist all the measures of the Government by every constitutional means, 
but ho draws the lino at any obstniction deliberately designed to wreck 
the C'ouiicils. Such a policy, he thinks, is bound to fail because it only 
means stopping supplies, which is imiiracticable. “ Obstructive non-co- 
operation is all right when a paity is in a minority, especially a 
Nationalist I'aity, but when it comes into power (like the Swaraj 
Paity) such a policy becomes unworkable 

“ Do you think that the Government of India Act could and should 
1)0 revised before 1929, and may we look to a Labour Government to 
make a move in that direction T 1 asked. C-olonel Wt^dgwood would 
give no ]»lcdge as to what might bo expected from any Government 
not yet in offieo, but he expressed his personal conviction that the 
Alt. would have to be revised before the expiration of the ten years 
]»en*od, and he thought the inquiry piovided by the Act should com- 
mence without delay. He was afmid that the Viceroy and the Governors 
will be foir:ed to rely more and more upon their iiowors of ce.ititica- 
lion if the Legislatures refuse to function. “But would that be ixissiblo 
under a l^abour Govoriimcnt hero”, 1 asked ? “ It is inevitable under 

any Government,” he replied, “ until the Homo Rule issue is finally settled.’* 

The Premier’s Queen’s Hall Speech. 

.At the mooting held last year at the Qmien’s Hall in Knglaiid 
on rJuue 27lJi, to supiiort the Indian demand of equality of status 
with the Jloiriiiiiojjs, Mr. l^ainsay Macdonald i)rosidcd and s^oke iis 
follows : — 

‘ The movement rcs])()nsible for this meeting is the Indian Coiistitii- 
tioiifil Movement and it aims at what, 1 think, most of us who have 
lilieial minds must accept as the essential condition of Imperial unity, 
jiamely, the recognition of .Dominion Status for the great national 
elements of the Empire itself. 

‘ AVhat Biitislier can have any doubt 1 When wo went to India 
first of all and became rc.spoiisiblo for its administration our represen- 
tatives made it \)erfectly clear that we were not there as dictators 
jior as masters. A\’e did not conquer India by the sword. We 
declared, “\\'c will educate India ; we will ijrotcct it in the ways of 
l)eace ; wo will take it by the hand ; we will instruct it so that when 
the time comes— and wo did not use that expression as a method of 
indefinite prociasiiuation but as a very definite expression— then wc will 
say to the Indians: A’our countiy is yours, your Government is yours. 
And wo shall seek your justificatiou not in your continued subjection to 
ns but in your own capacity for Self-Rule and Self-Govei'innciit.*’ 

‘In more rcceijt times cluring the war wo rociuited armies and we 
enlisted moial fervour under the banner of nationality. We made 
onr piomiscs. A\’c said, ‘Come and help us in oiir hour of need, and 
your I'cwaid is to Ic the self-respect that comes from self-government.’' 

‘ I )»elicvo that some of our ))Coi)lc have lathei- gone lack upon that^ 
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I believe some of them are not quite sure now but thijik we went too 
far. I believe that in the hearts of a good many of them there is a 
feeling that the promise was a bad promise. Very well. If it was bad, 
you can go back upon it, but do remember this that if we do go back 
upon our promise, we can only do it at the expense of our own good name. 

‘ As regards Konya that is a more complicated problem. The Indian 
had pledges regarding that too. And ho valued those pledges, because 
he claims steadily and persistently that, being a British citizen in name, 
ho should enjoy all the rights and equalities of British citizenship. 
Therefore, as the British immigrant becomes possessed of political authority 
over the natives he finds in jiosscssion of the land, the Indian regards that 
peculiar right or privilago— whichever name you give it— as being a 
peculiar attribute of British citizenship, and in this particular colony, 
where he has been for genemtion, ho declines to regard himself as a 
subordinate creature and ask the same i>rivileges and those given to other 
British citizens in that Colony. In this region, there are now three races, 
there is the White occupation, there is the Indian occupation, thoi*o is 
the African occupation. Whatever view may be taken of that, 1 think you 
will all agree that that creates a very complicated ])roblem i/i Imperial 
statesmanship. Figures in relation to political authority have something 
more to do with the problem, and when the Wliite immigrants ask that 
irresiJectivo of numbers they should be put into supreme authority over 
the Indian settlers and the African natives, then that is a proposition 
which no intelligent Britisher will ever su])sci*ibc to. 1 am not ai. all 
sure b\it that the only solution is the continuance of a form of Crown 
Colony Government until the situation is a little more straightened 

out and under which even-handed fairplay and justice and protection 
Will }>e given to all. 

‘ The thiirl point we are to discuss is the Salt Tax. The Salt Tax 

is a very old problem and a very irritating one to the Indian Govenr 

ment. It has a past and its past is one of continued c()iitrovor.sy. It is 

not so much financial. It is political. 

‘It is exactly the simc sort of thing as we light here that the 
costs of Goveriiinent should bo borne by those who are most alilo to 
boar them and ought not to bo put ni unjust proportions upon the 
backs of people whose iiioomo uas only just enough Ui keep them in 
a docent standard of living. 

‘ Its political origin at the present moment is to bo found in the 
Howlatt Act far more than in any financial trouble in which India 
finds itself. That stupid jnece of jiolitical blundering his iKioii the 
cause of all the troubles. S' far as every true Britisher is concerned, 

ho will subscrilio to the doctrine that the risks of freedom give a 
greater security to the Nation. I am not at all satisfied myself that 
the extra Salt Tax has been a financial necessity. The only loason 

why it could have boon imposed in justice was that the extension of 

Indian income had stopped, that Indian Trade, Indian profits, Indian 

property had ceased to yield the rO(iuirod income tor the Government 
of the country, and of that I, for one, am not at all convinced.’’ 

So much for the Labouj- Premiers professions. The following 
pages which record the pi-oceediugs of Parliament on Indian affairs 
show to what extent these professions have since been put into practice. 
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House of Commons -Interpellations on India. 

FtlitiUAliY J8TJJ, 19U 
Piirohaso of German Ijocomotives 

On the 1 8tli Folnuary last a series of iiucstions wore asked regarding 
the aceoi»taTire (»f a llaiiovor fnms’ tender for five locomotives for State 
railways in India. Col. Howard Bury urged that in view' of the great 
unoTn|»lnyinont in the iron and steel trades of Biitain, the Undor-Secrctajy 
for India should take stens, hy amending the Fast Ii:dia Loans Act or 
otherwise, to ensure that contracts for Indian State railways arc placed 
with British firms. Mr. Hannon and Sir Grattan Doyle put similar 
ipiestions. 

Pi-of. RICHARDS replying emphasised that the High Commissioner 
ii<»\v purchased storc.s for the Goveiaiment of India. Ho was diiectly 
rosponsihlo to the Govoiiimont of India and in aecordanee w'ith the 

resolutions of the Indian Legislative As.s(‘mbly, accepted l)y the Govorir 
inont of India, these \uirchasc.s, iji the interest of the Indian taxpayer, 

were made in the host market. The High (Commissioner, under instruc- 
lions, folhiwed the ordinary husiiicss principle of accepting the lowest 
.sati.sfa('t()iy ttu der. With regaid to ([Uality, reliahility and other con 
side rations, lie pointed out that British manufactures, ui.dor the (onditioi.s 
laid down, would Ijo al>lc to secure the great hulk of the orders placed. 

Replying to Mr. riinglc, Prof. Richards said that ho was awans 
that Farl Wintoitoii in the last session when the Fast India Loans Act 

was passed, successfully resisted, on behalf of the late Government, an 

amendment such as was suggested in the question. lie added that 
LorI Olivier did not consider that it would be equitable to limit 

the discretion of the Government of India in this matter by the 

amoiidnient of the Fa.st India Jjoans Act or otherwise. 

lieplying to Mj*. Henicr, Prof. Richards said that during two yoais 
only a very small piopuition of orders for the material required by 
the Indian State railways wore ])laced on the Continent. No purchas*' 

of Indian railway material by the Government of India was being made 
from the proceeds of the loans guaranteed by His Majesty’s Govojii- 
ment. 

Ho pointed out that last year, about U7 per cent, of such orders 
e .me to I h it li in 

L*cduetion of Ir.diaii I’olice 

J.’e])lyiug to Col. Yale, who alleged that i eductions in the Indian 

I’olieo had resulted in a great increase in erimo, Prof. Richards declared 
that there was a. gcjneral decrease in crime, despite an increase in ciimes 
of violence- in ceitain provinces, while the strength of the force had 
been generally maintained oj- increased. 

He loferred to the reductions in Bengal and the Punjab and declared 
that cleaily the Governments concerned were devoting to this branch 
of admiiiistTation tlieij* full attention and as huge funds as their resources 
permitted. 

Loo C'Ommissiuii Repoit 

l\*oplying to Mr. Hope Simpson who asked when the first report 
oi the Indian Public ,Service6 C‘on in: Lesion was likely to be published. 
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Prof. Richards said that he was not in a position at prosont to add 
anything to Karl Wintertoii’s answer in the Commons of January 21. 
The Commission Avas still taking evidence. 

Earl Winteiton suggested that the report of the Commission should 
be debated in the Commons as soon as it was published. (Opposition 
cheers). Prof. Richards promised to convey the suggestion to tlio Leader 
of the House. 

Boycott of British Goods in Bombay 

Sir Mitchell Thomson drew attoniion to the Bombay C/orpoiation’s 
tender forms o\>posing the use of British I^lmpirc manufjicturos except 
when they were not available elsewhere. 

Prof. Richaids said that he had heard from the Government of 
India that the resolution had been passed but ho liad not yot lioard 
of any action taken thereon. 

Nizam s claim to Berar 

Rc])lying to Mi*. M'ardlaw Milne and Col. ilowaid Bury with regard 
to the letter of II. K. 11. the Nizam of llydora])ad to the Viceroy, 
claiming the Province of Bcrai’, Prof. Richards said that ho understood 
that the Government of India was considoi ing the Icttci’. The represen- 
tations contained in llio letter could not bo considered by Lord Olivier 
unless and until the lottm- was received in a constitutional manner 
through the Government of India. An assurance had ali‘(}ady boon given 
that no steps would bo taken in any case without giving the people of 
Berar a full opportunity of o.xprossing their wishes. Asked whether he 
had any information as to why the matter was only raised now and 
why ilioro was such a long delay, Prof. Richards asked for notice. 

The Konya Committee. 

Replying to Mr. Sourr, Prof. liichards, Undor-Socrotary for 
India, stated that the purpose of the Kenya Comniittoo, which the 
Government of India was appointing in accordance with the decision of 
the Imperial Conference, would not bo limited to the proi>oscd immigra- 
tion I/iw. It would be open to it to make rejuesontations not only on that 
sul)iect, but also on the oporation of the Franchise Law and suggest 
modifications thereof if it was doomed advisable. 

M csoi)Otamian )Situation 

Comniander Kenworthy iusked wheihov the Government liad consi- 
<l(3red the situation in Mesopotamia and whether they contomplatod any 
change or modification of the policy of the lust Government and what 
was the estimated expenditure in Mesopotamia for the present year. 

Mr. Macdonald replied that the Govcnimont were carefully consi- 
dering the matter in view’ of the obligations imposed by the Mandate 
oil the one hand, and the undesirability of their remaining in Iraq any 
longer than necessary to set the Arab Government on its own foot on 
the other. 

The estimated expenditure in Iraij from the British oxcheiiuer for 
the year ending March 31 was £6,900,000. 

He understood that a substantial reduction was aiiticipatoil for 
1924-25. 
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TilE INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTYS ASSURANCE 

On Fcl». 20th. tho National Cumicil of tho Independent Jjalior Party issued 
:i statemenf fully ro-associatinj; itself with tho demand of Indians for 
l>oIitieal ai.d cronoinic liberty, assuring Indian workers of its sympathy 
and su]>poit in their struggle against “inhuman’' conditions, welcoming 
the release of Mr. Gandhi, and calling for the unconditional release of 
other Indians itni»risoncd for \K)litical offences. The statement reiterated tho 
view that the Kenya decisions should bo reconsidered, urged tho 
iinincdiule appointment of a Commission to revise the Government of 
lidia Act, aid in \iew of the adoption of Pandit Motilal Nehru’s 
lesolution l»y the Assembly, asked the British Government to consider 
tlie advisa]>ility of inviting the representatives of Parties in India to a 
Conferenee with regard to the. aeeeleration of full Self-Government 

TUK STATEMENT OF LABOUR POLICY. 

'I he statemeiit of the Labour Govomment on Indian affairs was inumised 
to be made in the Lords by tho Secretary of State on the 19th. Owing 
to M»me ii.disi»osition of TiOid Olivier this was posti>oncd till the 2()th. 
On l^’ebu.aiy 2f4h. Mr. Saker asked whether Mr. Riehards would 
Muisider tin* dcsindiility of appointing a eommission to examim* 
tile working uf th(‘ Mont-ford Kcfoims, with a view to seeing what 
greater jujvm.s and extensions of franchise wore immediately possi]>le. 
Ml*. Hi( hauls ie])lied that tho (piestion was leeoiving consideration. 

Sir Henry Craik asked whether the House should understand that 
the Government von Id reverse tho policy of the Act of 1919 l»y speeding 
\\\i the time for ie\ision of the eonstitution. 

Fail M il teiton asked if an o])portnnity would be given to tho House 
t<» discuss tin* «iuestion of apiuiintmcnt of a Royal Commission, in the event 
of Goveri ment deciding tboreon, before the announcement was made. 
Mr. Ri< hauls replied that he would convey the suggestion to L()rfl 
( llivier. 

PREMIER SAYS IT IS NOT A STATEMENT. 

On the same day, Feb. 25th, replying to Mr. Wardlaw Millno and Mi'. 
Hope Simpson, who asked whether the .statement on India would bo 
made in the Ccammnis ( onouneiitly with Lord Olivier’s statement in the 
Louis. Ml-. Maulonald said that Lord Olivier was not making a gouoral 
statemeiit. Hi* was only replying to a question hut if there was a general 
<lesire for disenssion on Indian affairs in Hi.' (-ommons, arrangements could be 
niaile lor consideration of the India Office Vote in tho (.uinmittco of 
Supply, if i-epre.sentatioiis were made through the usual channels. Ho added 
that the Go\t. were constantly (levoting attention to the situation in India. 

Ml-. Hope Simpson asked if tho Premier would inform the House 
]*efore the li dia Office issued any orders to India. Mr. Macdonald 
s.-iid that it would be impossible for him to give that pledge because 

the GoviMTiineiit were daily eommunicatiiig with tlu G(»vernraent of India. 

Mr. Hope Simposn askf3d whether Mj-. Maulonald agreed that if 

the qiioslioii of i-e-exaniiiiation of the Act 1919 arose, this was a 

matter wln(3ii should not be settled liefon* its being discaissed in tho 

House. Mr. Macdonald replied- “Certainly, no such large deiiartiirc of 
I'olicy can be contemplated without first informing the Commons.” 



Lord Olivier’s Statement 

Labour Government's Indian Policy 
HOUSE OF LORDS^Heni FEBRUARY 19U 

The following is a verbatim report of Lord Olivif^r’s statement 
on India in the House of Lords on February 26th 1924. He said : 

Affiih-s in India arc givin#? His Majesty’s (rovt. a very groat anxiety. 

I wi.sh to deal first with the histoiy of this matter. 

On August 20, 1917 a declai-ation of policy was made in the Commons 
by the then Secretary of State for India as fr)llows : — 

“The policy of His Majesty's Government, with which the Govern- 
ment of India arc in complete accord, is that of increasing association 
of Indians in every branch of administration and the gradual development 
of self-governing institutions with a view to p)rogressive realisation of 
Responsible Govt, in India as an integral portion of the British Empire.'" 

TliLs was incorporated in the Prcamhle of the Govornmont of India 
Act of 1919. Tliis deelaration was coupled with tli(‘ following provision : — 

" Progress in thi^ pjlicy can only b(? achieved by successive 
stages. The British Government and the Government of India, on 
whom the responsibility lies for the welfare and advancement of 
India's peoples, must be the judges of the time and the mea<^ure of each 
advance and they must be guided by the co-operation received from those 
upon whom new opportunities of service will thus be conferred, and by 
the extent to which they found that confidence can be reposed in their 
sense of responsibility". 

The elections were hold in 1920. The Indian Homo Kulo Paity and 
the Swanyishs alwtainod fiom taking paH in thos(^ elections niidor th(‘ 
influence of Gandhi. In order to show wh it was the fe'oling of the 
Parly to which I belong, at th*it time, and what is their feeling now. 

1 will ask leave to (piote words used by my Kight MoriHtle friend, the 
present Clianeellor of the Duchy or Lancaster in the House of (’ommons. 

To my mind there has boon no more lainei.table blunder made by 
tho Indian people than their refusal under the leadership of ?vlr. Gandhi 
to go to tlKi Councils.” 

The cxjHMiment was, therefore, not started under the eomphib' eon 
ciitior.s M'hieh wor’o contemplated. Some oxce.])tion has been takmi to the 
workiiig of this criticism by Indian Home Ruler-s as ill-ehosen. T will 
deal with this criticism later with a view to }»ettcr understar.diiig of 
how 1 (hit k that criticism should be inteii)i*oted, merely observing now 
that it seems to me there is some excuse for some of tho ol.jectioiis 
which have been taken to it. 

Demands of the Swara.t Party 

In Decoml)er 1923, fresh elections wore held lor tho Provincial Logis 
lativc Councils and the Indinii Legislative Assend)ly. The Swarajist Party 
decided on this occasion to take part in the elections and run thoii- 
candidates. On October llth, the Party issued over the signature of 
Pt. Motilal Nehru an clectioir iiiaiiifesto in which the basis of their pro- 
gramme w^is sot forth as follows : — 

35 - 
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‘ TliP Su}ii;oyji Pjiity l)cliovos that, the motive of the 

Ihitish in ^(»v(‘nnn^ India is to serve selHsh interests of their own 
ronniry, and that tin; so-called Jicfoniis arc mere Idinds to further 
tlic s;ud iiitrrcsts nndei- the pretence of ^rantin^ Responsiide Ooverir 
riM'iil to India, the inail heiii*? to (iontinne the exploitation of the 

nnlimite<l i-esonrces ul' the country )>y keeping" the Indians permanently 
in snl>si‘i\ ient positiuji to Ihitain and donyin*^^ tlicm at home and 
abroad the most elementary rights of eitizenshii». 

"It is daily liecomio” almndantly clear that the Ih-itish, while ju’o- 
fessin;.' «<)nalily nf Ireatment, are in ]n-a(Aiee snh.iectinf^' the whole, 
Irdi.Hi nalini\ to hnniiliathni and ins\ilt in all parts of the worki 
wlieic ilie Ihitisli iiiflmau.e is snin-eme. M’ln* Party notes with pride and 
sa,t ista( t idii that tin- iKuple of India ar*'; resohed to snlanit Jio longer to 
I lie national linmiliat ion imposed upon them by the autocratic will of 
their lirilisli inleis, an<l in full cinisonanee with the Congiess it cxjiresses 
its enipliatie opinion that Indians have no option but to continue to carry 
<Mi the poJiey nf progi<‘ssi \<‘ noli' violent. non-(uropei-ation with the ]H‘eseiit 
system ot ( Io\ einniei.t until it is radically ehaMgcd in accoidance with 
the will ol the pi-ojile as ex]Messcd through their ehosmi reinesentatives.” 
'the inaetieal programme of the I'arty was then thus laid down : — 

"'riie demand to lie made by the members of the jiarty on entering the 

Legislative Assomhly will, in elicit, bo that the right of India to control 
the existing machinery and system of Government shall forthwith be 

concialcd and given elFcit to by the Jhitish Government and the 
Pniiish I’ailiamcnt. 'riie immediate objective of tin Party is the s]>eedy 
attainment of lull Dominion Status, that is, securing of llio right to 
frame a constitution, adopting such maehincjy and system as are most suited 
to the ((indit.ioiis ol the country and to the genius of the jieojile. ^I'hey will, 

when they are cle-itod, present on behall of th(‘ country its legitimate demands 
as formulated by the Party as soon a.« the elections aie over, and -isk for their 
acee]>taiiiie and luliilment within re.isonable time hy the Government.” 

"If tin* ilemaiids are n(»t granted to tlie satisfaction of the J*art.y, an oc- 
easion will then an’sc lor the elected mmnbers belonging to the Party to adopt 
a policy of uniform, continuous ami consistent obstruction within the Councils 
with a view to make Government through Councils impossible. Put before 
adopting such a ])oliey, the re]>resentat.ives of the i’aity in the Councils will, 
if necessary, st lengthen themselves by obtaining the ex])ress mandate of tho 
electorates in this fjohalf. In no case will any iiiember of the Party accept 
ofiice on t hat programme.” 

On that ]»rogramme the elections were held, and in certain Pi-osidoncies 
this Swarajist Party obtained strong representation, notably in I3ombay, 
Bengal, I nited Jbovinces and the Central Provinces, ami so stiong was tho 
represci.tation that, with the assistance of less ont-spoken i-adieal parties, 
they were able, to command a majority in tlie Councils. 1 am informed by a 
telegiam which 1 leceived to-day that in Bombay obstiuctive tjictics are 
being pursued in accordance with that piogranimc. N otes of ‘no confidoncc’ 
are moved and carried, and the Swarajist Paity lefuse to take office. 
Moderate and non-controversial Bills, like Jhotection of Children Bill, in 
Bombay aj*e tin-own out- by the Swar.ijist J*arty. 

1 feel sure that Vour Lordships will agree with me that the lielief ex- 
pressed in that Klection Manifesto wliieh was signed by Pt. Motilal Nehi-u, who 
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was one of the most incniiinorit speakers of the Swarajist Paily in the pro< (v*- 
flings last week in the Legislative AsseiiiMy, is a mistaken belief, — ill-iiiformecl 
ai d ill-inferred belief ai.d unjustifiable belief. W hen T saw that extraoidinary 
pioiiouneemei.t, one of the fir.st thines 1 had to ask myself was, what are the 
reasons ? M’hal is the c)steiisil le justilieatioii for expression, by a pn‘sumably 
lesponsiblo ai.d iiilelli.ueiit politician, of such a view with regard to the pur- 
pose and intentions of the Hiitish (Jovernmeiit ai d ]»eople concerning India ? 
J took pairs to infoim myself by roinmunhatioiis with the Viceroy, by 
discussions with my im! lie adviseis and by b-lters which i incived fiom 
]»eisoi!s ai.d refoimeis in li.dia. J asked as many as I <onid of tin* li diaii 
Itefoiin Paity in this ( <iinitT> in older to asceitain u hat weie the osteiisible 
aid arguable groui cL for siuh an uncompromising pronouni emenl. I found 
that the iirounds aid i-easoi s wer*-! many, that tin* grounds and reasons 
wore many aid unieas^mal le, which were adxanied for the feeling 01 mistrust. 
l*et me gi\e Vour ].(n<1slnps liist some geiu‘raJ rea.sons sui»pli(‘d nn* by a 
^ cry high anthoiity. llesa.Ns, the nlh‘ii<Ml favouiitism of lln^ piedominaiit 
Ihitish Srr\iies and apiiointniciit of tin* Lee Lommis.sion, ( ontrary to t In* 
w ishes of the Legislature, failure of Ivcform.s to finaiiK* nation-building depa;t 
meiits Slab as education, slow decrease of military expenditure, alleged 
fa\ouiitism of Lritish mamifadurc in Store-purchase policy, measures taken to 
punish ai d repress disoi der even when the latter has a i)oIitieal aspect, arc; 
intoTpieted in an e\li<*inely wide* aid liberal spiiil. 


Finlay’s Motton* 

J fu d a;.ain and again certain rec'urring rcfeicnccs to Ihii.gs w l ic h seoni.s 
to rankle very generall> in the minds of the Indi.in Home* Ivule Faity. T'hc* 
lij'st is a matter t<» which 1 ]c;giet I haxc* to refer in Vcaii* Loidship’s 
Honse, hut 1 am gi\ing you what aic* the giouncls of mistrust, iea,souablc* 
ai.d uiirc'asonal le. (h.e general c'ai so of distrust iu the minds of tin* liicliaii 
Hoiiu* L’ulc* Faity i*^ the i(;soliitioii passc;cl hy ^’our ljordshii»s House 011 the 
motion of the nolilo ai cl leanic*d Visconiit Loid Finlay on the action takcjn 
hy the (hcvernineiil of 1i dia in ic^gaid to (4eni*ral I>yc*r. I ic^ad the dehale.s 
ai.<1 also looked thioiigh the dixision list and I know' what many of N'oiu' 
liOrc^sliips think on that matter, 1 want to take* this op])oil unity on bc*half ol 
myself and the; ,1’aily t(» which I l.c*long to say that I Iic;1i(;nc* that the c rilic;isin 
c»f (iloverimieiit of India’s action i»assc*d hy Vunr Lordships’ House does not 
ropiesent tin opinion ol a grc'at majority of iny fellow eountryineii. It may 
soom pre.suinpiuous for me to spc*ak on the* sul jcul, but iu my otlic ial life; J 
ha\e 1 eeii coniiCcled with ]»aits of the world where iic»ts frcMpieutly occur and 
1 have l.eeu c'oiic;eriiC‘d in two, in one of which one of my dc'arest friends Icjst 
Ills life;, ai d in tin; other I gol a large* ridge; on the, back of my .skull b.\ 
coiitacl with what is known as roek stone. In both of those ca.ses I’fc; had to 
be taken. 1 speak as all administratois sjicak with full appreciation ol the 
rules which should goxerii the protec^tioii of life iu such »nattcis, and the first 
imprcstjioii 1 rceeivc;d of tin; Amritsar ac tion was that if it uad been taken b> 
an officer of my own, it would havc.lcd Ut his immcMliatt' suspen.sion from duty. 

Marquess CT'KZON of KFDIjFSTON : The Chialitiun dovenmieut 
was ill office at the time of the Amritsar oc'currenec*. 

* For itiu tuli ilebate lu the Lords on Lord Kinla^'d censure of the Uuvt. of India 
ioT their difeapgroxai of Otnl. Dyer, the leader is reierred to the Indian annuai, 
KAOlbTJsu I'.iil, P. 553 tt. seq. 
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Lord OIJVIEK. I ])C‘? your pardon. The conservative Party was in 
office when the Swarajist manifesto was written aiid the Conservative Party 
have an ohh>ition laid upon thorn owing to resolution jiassed by Your Lord- 
ships tliat many r)f Your Jjordships were sympathisers. 

Mar(iu(\ss Curzoii : The Conservative Party was not in power at the time. 
Jt took pla(;(‘ in 1919. The Coaliticii Government was then in office. 

Loid Olivier : J entirely agree with the nolile Man|iicss. I wixs discussing 
wliiit wcie the reasons for the extraordinary pronouiicomont in the Swarajjist 
manifesto of October last and one of the reiisons was that as the Conservative 
(Government was then in Office the Indian peo])le would have imputed to them 
sympathy with resolutions passed by this House. 1 hope I make myself clear. 

I am s]icaking of the causes fif distrust expi*essed in the manifesto of last Octo- 
b(!i’ but., a(r('ordiiig to tlie papers I have been leading lately, soreness crops up 
again in conncf tion with the deplomlile incident at .T-.nto in which Sikhs were 
killed last week. It is oljvionsly one of the unfortunate things which act un- 
justly and as I believe have prejudiced many Indians against the attitude of 
English j»eople. 

THE STEEL FRAME’ SPEECH * 

In the secoiifl place, there is the injudicious language uswl by Mr. Lloyd 
(George in a speech in Parliament which is known throughout India iis the 
‘Steel Frame,' speech, in whicli he toniparcd cpiite justly, so far iis the present- 
time is coiieerncd, the Indian C‘ivil Service to a steel-frame upon the stability 
of wlii(jh Mie whole structure of the Indian Governimmt rests. 1 do not think 
any exeei»tion ran be taken to that phrase under the present conditions. 

Hut he went on to say, being earned away by liis enthusiastic a/lmiratioii 
for the Indian C'ivil Service, “whatever we may do in the way of strengthen- 
ing the (Govoinmeiit. of India, one institution wt will not interfere with, we 
will -not deprive of its functions and privileges, and that is the British Civil 
servieo in India.” 'Ihis wjus directly contrary to th<i statement of August 
20th 1917 which said that, we .should progressively Indianise the service 
and that the ]»osition f)f the British Civil Service in India would >>c modi- 
fied obviously if yt»u are ooniemplatiiig the establish me] it of sclf-Govorn- 
nicnt. in India. It is in the long run impossible to say that you will niaiir 
t.iin inbiet, as Mr. Ijloyd George promised that he would maintain intact, the 
Indian (.-ixil Service. It was a prediction which appeared to be a dcpai- 
turc ill policy from that which His Miwcsty’s Govt, had ali’oady laid down. 

It was seized upon and is constantly quoted in India tis the “steel 
frame” speech. ’I’liis is one of the considerations which i.s constantly pointed 
out when 1 ask the Indians why they consider that British Government 
has changed its policy. They say, ‘ Lloy<l George told us so”. 1 do not 
know' whether that is adequate reason for believing that there has lioeii a 
change in policy, because we have it on very good authority that the 
si)eechc.s to which I have referred are sometimes adapted to the immediate 
purpose in hand, and the iniiuediato puriHise in hand on this occasion 
was the cjicouragcment and enhcai toning of that splendid Civil Morvicc 
which ho was eulogising. 

Unfortunately the other Party to the contmet was listening, and although 
it is possible to make these encouraging statements to two different partioa 
when they are in two different rooms and to suppose, w'hon they come 
together, you win get rid of the idea which you implanted ii* two different 
* For tbiB; speech of Mr. Llo^d George lee J. A. B. l\}22, Vol. 11. p. 20b zzv. 
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minds, it cannot be so when a speech is m:vic in Parli.n.cnt bocavise 
it is immediately telegraphed all over India and when it is in contradiction 
with the statement which was already made in Parliament. Mr. Lloyd Crcorgo 
had been injudicious though 1 do not suppose for a moment that he intended 
to bo or could possibly have meant that it was the intention of the (4oveni- 
ment to stop Iiidianisation of the Indian Civil Service, and to csta]>lish 
for all time in India the British administrative organisation of the Indian Civil 
Service. The declaration of August 20th 1917 definitely promised a transition 
in that respc(‘,t. That is one of the causes of the uidbitunate mistrust, 
find I think Your Tjordships will agree with me, on the whole, an ii-rational 
and jiot well-inferred cau.se. 

Salt Tax Certification. 

In the third place thei-e was the Ceitification of th(< Salt ’la:. last year. 
The Gov(n-nment of India decided that it was ji<*<^essary that they should halanco 
iheir Budget and that they could not bahuicc tlnn'r Budget without doiihliiig the 
salt duty. 

When the Asscndily threw out the resolution donl»liiig the salt tax, tlio 
(4ovci]iment of India had to certify, as is provided in the ease of eertaiFi 
(hown Colonics as well as Iinlia, that this was essential in puMie iiitensst tiiid 
that the resolution must become law. That pi-oduccal an nnfortiinato effect, 
in India as that kind of action always does. In my own experioiuje where v<n* 
it has been had recourse to in Colonies, it has l)een lield to be a direct slap in 
the face and stultitieation of what the elected mmnbers in India and elsewhere 
consider to be the first pi inciple of dmiiocrat ic (rovernimmt, that you shall in»t. 
have taxfition without representation and that repr(',scniatives of the. ])eoplo 
.should decide in matters of taxation. The unfoiiniiatv ]>art of the matter *\a.s 
that there was double preiudice. 1 remember that many years ago I was 
bjonght up to regard the French Ibuolulioii as having been brought a'Umt. 
by the imposition of the odiou.s gabellc or Salt ’J ax. I think most of ns have it, 
ingrained in onr bones to regard the salt tax as ])oeuliaj ly iniijuitons and a 
horriUe form of taxation, ’fhat is ce.itainly very \\idt‘ly held in India beeau.so 
eve.ry woman who goes to buy a Hitliiiig’s wcntli of salt in the market and next 
week was to buy another half-farthing’s worth, finds that taxation Inis 
been increased. 

You have millions of ])co])lo affected by a tax which although the amount 
is infinitesimally small is felt througiu ut the country and ha« produced a real 
popular feeling against the action of the Vic.eroy in ovei* riding, as h(5 is held to 
have done, the first ]>rinciplcs of the New (kmstituthm. 

The Kenya C)uestion. 

The fourth and the mo.st i.iiiKutant consideration is wlial. is known as tho 
Kenya business. I hope my noble friend on my right will not think that I am 
going to say anything which need cause him any approliensioii or nnoasiness. 

* He may be regarding me as a patient in the dentist’s chair '.gards the dentist. 
But 1 assure him I certainly shall not liuit him, hut I entei tain certain feelings 
in regard to Kenya which I feel bound to ex]»i'ess in this hciuse. I 
was associated last summer with a number of persons, Membci-s of Pai liamonti 
in the other House, and others who had been much interested for many 
years in the fate of African natives, and it was, if I may say so, (mormons 
satisfaction tons when the nolJe J hike of Dcvon.sliiro, after considering the 
whole Kenya tpicstion, definitely laid down for the (jovernmont of Kenya 
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tlijit Irid liooii fidoptcd in tin* covciKiiit of the riOa^iu* of nations for 
flu* Go\t. (jf inai dated tci rilovies, thus t‘xt<*l.dill^^ that pniieiple to the Bntish 
I'lDpire. ’Ihi> is a ^icat ai.d lastiii;* aehieveineiit on the ^lait of the noble 
Duhe for ^hieh ail \vho are int erested in native affairs are jnofoni.dly thanhful. 

lie said that Ave slioiild adininist(‘r the Kenya (olony Jiot i)ri]naiily in the 
interests rrf lire A\ liite sell lei s and not jn iinarily in tlie interests of Indians, but 
I'l rnaiiiA in lire iiiteiests «)f. anl as ti nst ees foi% tlie natives of the Keiiya 
Color _\. Certain uiieslior s were raised Avith rejiaid to the piivileycs of Whiti* 
|»eisor s ai.d Ii.dians. 'I he demands, neither of AVhite settlers nor of Indians Avitlr 
regard to the fruin hi'^e. Avere aeoed(*d to, and that wliieli is itijwtieally a CroAvn 
(’olor y Msli 111 <ff (lov ei r irreiit Avas estahlished, vvlieieliv the Crown andils 
I < mil ees w ei e ] 111 in Hi]'ieine control. 'Ihrc-e d(“ei>ioi s Avere tahen Avhich 
Ir. drill.,'' have fell lo be* veiA ^rrevonslA injiiiioii.s and in, suiting to themselves. 

'lleliiNl uas a ( < mi aiativc'ly mil (»r matter oi the i eseiAatioii of lai.d 
in tlie lli;:hlai ('S, ai d the i.iohihitic.ni of its sah* to India) s. I do rol think 
this can 1 e (oi sideiccl to 1 e in ai.y AvaA a leally sidstaiitial i^rievaru t*. 

'Ihe secord was the statement that ]mmij:ration IJe^nl-itioiis uu*st 1 e 
laiil d(.\Mi in oidc f to in c tec t the iiatixes of Kenya ai;airis1 the etoromie 
<( mill 1 it ion of il.e rialixes of Iiclia. No inmi,vJalion le^islaliori has at 
]•!( ,'! il Iceii ]a.-.'-(d (.i- Mh<i-(cd at the time* wlu'ti this iiiiini^-ration 

h-jiif-lal ion AMIS |ii( nii.-c d. 'll-eic* had 1 een c or sideialJe incTc’ase of Jidian 
in mil. rails. Axlidi ically on!\ leineseitcd an increase on tin- inlli'A 

111.1 1; d li K< n jhice cairi)^ the* AVai'. ai cl Il.e Colonial (-loN’eii mei.1 
lid K u (* i(‘i.'<ii iov alarm, jeeal h*;.islatioii am,.'' \iass(d in lesiieci of 
the III mi^ia'i ic 11 Cidiiai.cc* wliich amis ."C'l.t Home to the Colorial Oflic'e, 

’Uie C’olonial tHVue considered that the provisions of this draft 

Oidiiai.ce Axeie rpiile iini:<‘c essarily dravtie. ar.tl said that tin* di'aft 
()idiiai.cc‘ vculcl lot d,f, 'I lic‘\ rcdenc’d it bach for a frc\<h. Oidinanc e, 
and tlicic- Il.e naib*r slaicls at the* piTsc'i.t time. MeaiiAvhilc*, in.der tin* 
aiJii ec mc'i t made* .ct llie lmiM‘iial ('oiiferencc*. a Coinmittee of li.diai 

has lie(*ii ai'joii.led \xhicli is lo dc‘al Axith the iiitcuesls of lire' Jndiais in 
the I hai.inions, ai d this ( c)mmiltc*e xvill have the opiioitunil v of loiisider in^ 
and m.aUii,^ |•epr(*selltal ica.s on any immiVralioii laxvs Avhic h may he* iiassc*cl xvith 
rej.'aicl Ici the* (*( c 1 c iiiie elb'cts of Jidiaii immijAiaticni ir.to Kenjii. 1 h.ixe .uiven 
iittc*! lion to llu* maiter aid I went into the: c ontrcrveisy of last spi in*: xvil h 
re;;aicl io Afiica. 1 liave ]c*c‘n all niA life* [iiimarily (cnicc'nied xxilh the* 

interests of Atiicais aid i he Nc'.anr rac c*s, ;ii d 1 liavc* no prejudice \x hatever 

1.1 faxor of admiltiuc: li dians in injurious c-c»urpelilioir witlr the* Afvieair irativos, 
rather the rc*\evsc‘. 

I u.\'si sax, lioxxexc-r-, frc»m luA own invest runt ions into the subject, that I 
liaxc* i.exc*r seen ai.y exil ie';nlts manife.sic*d in the KeiiAa Ccriony or 
elseAxhc*rc* lx tin* iuiiniutal ion of li cbati settleis. .Ma cwperience has hc‘c*ii 
that lhc*ir' ii.ler <*sts car i cit cotitlicl. hi.1 lliat alu.osc unix (‘i.sally Indian settlers 
arc* of xaluc* lo the* c oiriuiuirit ies which, tircy c'l.ter. Consc:c|UC'i,fIy, iiry 
i»\\ rt foelinii i** ai d alxx aA s has hi*en, th:i. 1 should like*, on behalf of the 
(b>xer r.ir.c'i.t of Ji dia, to le sure* that :r xety oiird and strong case* has 
bec*n made* cu.t bc*foie agreeing to the le.^tiic tioiis u\ioit Indian immigration 
ir.to Africa, arc! that, if there is airy economic* aignmeiit in snppoit of 
such tc'sl I i( 1 ion, I should like it to be frrllx c oi:sid(*i c‘d. I am sure tliat 
that cH U'se* xx ill 1 e laheit by the J^c'c*' etary of Male* for the Culcrni(*s and 
hy the ki.ch'r Seeietaiy. 1 urn sure that thc*y are going to approach this 
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question of the neeessity for restriction upon iniiui«ir:itioii with pcrftvtly 
hiir .‘ 111(1 strjij^^htforwai'd niiiuls and without any piviudice oi- any dosiro 
to exclude Indians, hut with a)>soJiit(‘ detenu i nation to test the matter on 
its ])r()ved e(*.onoiiii(*. merits. If it should he proven! tint' in<lian immii^i'atioii 
is d(‘Ietorious to the natives of Kenya, then I (^annol ima-i no that Indians 
would rei>udiale what th(\y now supj>oit', nanH'ly, the doctrine t-liat th(\so 
T'Cmtories are tirstr to h(‘ adiiiinisif*!!^! in tlie interests of their nadvo 
inhahitants. 1 have ahsolute eonlidenee in tli(‘ Seeietar.y of State, for 
the (Colonies and in the. T ■ nd(*r^Se(M‘etary for the ( i)loin<'s that they 
are ^oin;L^ to Ik* as ciireful in doiia; Justice in this mati(‘r as 1, who spea.k 
on hehalf of tlie intere.sts of India, c-ould possibly desiir them to he. 

Then, there is tin* matter of franchi.se, which h.is caused lh<' ^i-eatest 
<-onst ('mat ion and ii'ri1a.t ion in Imlia, heea.use we ha>(* eslah.’islied in 
Kenya ditf(‘r(‘ntia.l fi'anchi.s** as hetween Indians and W liiic men, ncit-her 
of them hein^' the oi’iuinal d<‘nizens ot the country. Ilia.t. <»f <*oni’se, is 
a i;ii<‘va.nce a..LiMinst \^hich Indians in the Dominion of South Africa have 

heen st rii^.nlin^ for years. It is the .urievam-e which iMou^^ht .Mr. (landhi 
into Ik inu as an inllucntial laitor iii Indian ilFaits. It is a. new dt'pM'l ure iti 
our Ck'WO ('oloiiie.s. ’the Drown Dohniy of I hit ish ( oiiair.i, which <lesires 
to have Indian immi;i!a.t ion, has puhlisluMl a- sta-t.emi'nt tliai. theii* is no 
differ(‘ntia.ti(»n a'^ainst lndia.ns in that (-olony. Ije.loie the \\ hiic ra,|ier wa.s 
issued, we had the rc|M>it known as the Wood W'interton la'porl, and in 

that I’cport, they did not lec-ommend dDcriminat ion. 'I'hey recommended 
the priiuiple which we ln\'e alw.ays a<lopt-ed in our West Indian and 
AV(\st African ('olonies, namely, equa.l fra.nchise for a, 11 \n*rson8 ot etpial 
qualilleation, a.nd they were quite prepaia'd to .say that, ii you have .1 
lar;iC nuinher in your (’olonies, yon should liavi* such a Iranehise a,s will 
exclude? tho.se who aj*e m*! fitted to I'xen'ise it.” 

That wa.s the ]irimaple to whi< h I mys('lf a.urtMMl, and with which 1 was 
.syin]>athe.tie, hut. the .Duke of jfexonshire* was not ahle, in arra.n^'in^ t he 
com])r<>mise settlement., to see his way to U'cloiit tha.t. lie -.Mlopled the 
]uinciple which would always, 1 am afoiid, he a c.iuse oi soreness 
to Indians a,nd to mysell, hecause 1 associa,tcd m\selt entirely with 

what my ])redeces.soi- Lord Teel said, namely that, this kind of 

iliscriminat ion h(?twe(*n fi'aiichises is one oi the things which are nuist. 
daiijrerous to t he unit’' of the IJritish Lmiiire. 'I'his principle I liaN e 
held all my life. If you want- t«) disrupt and break up the Ihitisli 
hhnpire, the way to do it is to make this disciimiuat.ioii hetween one 
rare and anotlnu' cm the «.iround of (i)h»r and not on the jiiound of 
qualification. 

However, iiiy liOi'ds, I wane to ma.k(' an a.]qK?al to Indians iiit(?re,sted 
in the inattei*, and to lhos(? who feel with tluiin, to have a little. patii?nce. 
(Town C'olony (Tovernmont is not an ideal (.% institution. In a Drown 
Colony ( rovenmient, it a])peais to me, if. is not at. A\ ne.e.essfii y that, 
yon should expect to have exactly the .saii'e principles of franchise as 
you would have under a clearly eon.stituled de.ino(;rati(; (ioverriment. Its 
representations ai*e not airaiiKed for the ^miposes of coiiti*ol, hocauso 
eh‘cted inemhers (‘annot control the (lovernment. The Secretary of State 
controls the (h)V(?vnTnent. These representitions aic conecived in older 
that various sections of tin? iKipiilation may he adequately rcpre-seiited. 
J mys(?lf have seivcd in the D(?lony, where 1 went out owin«: to tho 
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recoinnici;(lati()i:s of an eminent financier, and where all the elected 
inenil.cis of the Council had resigned their appointments. T had to 

coiidncl the whole session without any elected memhers. Then there 
was a fiesh election a.i.d elctled mem]>crs came Imck. 

In Kenya the attitude has heen taken that Indian members of the 
Council will i.ot Aote for the new CoTistitution Bill, and will not come 
iito the new' Council, when constituted, as represciitative members. I am 
roi.\iirrd that that is politically, and fiom the poii.t of view’ of common 
KCi.^e, an uiiwise policy. You must look at the fact that a Crown 

(\)Ioi,y Coj stitution is not a satisfadoiy thijig. I he ]mrpose of it is 

to gi\e Tei'ieseiitation to vaiions ii.teiests aid any interest which docs 
lot take ad^aiitage of such representation as is given to it is doing 
Iiaim to its (oi stituei.ts. Ihc way to advance is to go hack into the 

('( 111 ( 11 , to woik in the (‘cuiuil. 1 feel stiongly that discrimination is 
iiijuiiovs, 1 nt still, having reeaid to the ]»uiposes of such a transitional 
Coi. stitution as that of Kei.ya Color y, 1 do deplore the attitude that 
is 1 eir'g ei:((.uiag(d by Ii dian Swarajists. Ihat is how’ the jiosition 
rests. The Irdian Cr.n.inittee Avhidr has hoen apiioir.ted will, on this 

poir.t as on others, lane OAeiy oppoitnnity of making such lepresciita- 
tion as it may think right to His Majesty’s (lovcrnmerit, and the 

Secretary of I'tat^^ for the Colonies will fully roi sider those r'Oiucsorita- 
lions. 

1 havt‘ r ow ir (heated the pi ineipal (lifficultii‘s w Inch 1 find to 

rankling in tin mit ds of Ir.diars. 1 return to the picx^eedirigs in the 
Ji.dian Lcgislali\c Assembly. The openir'g of ihc luococdings in the 

J.egislati-NC Af'scmlily took the form of a lesolntion irunTcl by Mr-. Rniga- 
chariai', dairnir g the Inmudiate giai.t of tnll Kespoi.sible Government t(> 
India. In le.'-^iect of tliat i ('solution, n.ovcd by Mr*. Kangadiariai*, the 

su|.ge.Niioii of the ]niii(i]ial sigr-atory of tire docunioi.t from which 1 have 
ijuotcd wjij^ ill the form of the following amendmer.l : — 

“(t?) This Asserul'ly recornmet ds to the Govrr'nor-(jJcncral"irj-(k)urrcil to 
take st(’|s to lane the ( i(»\er r iner t of Ir.dia Art revised with a vitnv 
t<> estal ii.-Jiii g lull i es]ioi sible ( loverr.meiit in Jr.dia.” 

^ (.nr J(n(’shi\s aii' aware dint the (loverr.mont of India Ad 
pio\i(!('s that 1 (,t later- than 1929, a Ivoyal Commission shall be sorit 
oiit in Older to ( or sider what further iroditi(^atioiis can be made in the. 

Irdian Coven niei.t. This resohitioii daiirs an immediate overhaul in the 
sjsldii of CoAenmei.t. It roi.tinues, ar.d for- the said propose: 

“(/i) To suninion at an early datc^ a rejucsontative K'oin d Table Coir 
leierae to leiomiiiend, with duo lej'aid for the iH(»tedioii of right', 

Sind iiiteir.sts of impoitaiit minoi-itie.«. a scheme of Constitution for li.dia : 

and 

“(e) After* dLssolviiig the Central Legislatino, to place the said scheme 
before llie newly elected li.dian Legislature for its approval and to submit 
the same to the British rarliamont 1(» le end (.died in a Statute.” 

That, of ('ourse, was an eiiliic depaitur*e fi*om the luinciidcs laid dow'u 
in the Coveirimerit of Iridia Ad ar.d fr*om the I’l'eomniendations of the 
floird Select Committee of the Houses of Lords aiid Commons u])on that 
Act. The llortK^ Mendx'i*, in the Iralian Li'gislative Assembly, in corr 
eiiireiKe with His Mae.sty’s Ciovernmer.t, to<>k this line. Poi* the pi*oscnt, 
we stai d I y the i*iovisioi.s of the Cover iimer.t of Ii;dia Act. It must he 
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:ulmittcd that no proper opportunity has been j?iven for the workin;* of 
the Legislatures for three yeai-s. 

Let us first examine what are the ineonvenienocs, what are the faults 
in the working of that Act which can be i-emodicd without any fresh 
legislation, what are the coiiii»laints of its work as an instruiinnit for tlu' 
efficient carrying on of Government, not as an ide;*! Constitution ])ut for the 
purposes for which it was (H»nstitut.e<l, a transitional instrument for carrying 
on public services. Let us first examine these. >Vc will Hi mi go on. 

Defects in the Reforms Act 

Sir Malcolm Dailey promised to investigate what modifications can lie 
made in the provisions of the present Act by rules w'hich may be made 
under the Act, which rules will rc<|uire the consent of rarliamcnt, eithoi 
by resolution or on being laid before Parliament. If that euurse were 
taken it would remove, or should remove so f;ir as jujssibic, any w’orkiim 
defei'ts whicli might give excuse for Noirtro-opcration with the present, 
scheme of the Goveriuncnt of India Act. W c I’oiild not sci* oui' way to 
go further than tliat. 

It a\>pcared to \is that to acce]>t or to inrlicate that wi^ might be 
piepar(‘d to accept, on tin* recommendations of m. Ivonnd Table (^)nfere.ncc, 
a new’ scheme for now establishing full ib'spoiisibh* ( }(>v(‘rnniont in India, 
three years only after tin* institution of the scheme t>f Keform wliieh wa-* 
adoi)ted beeausi^ wa^ w'ere convinced that the establishment of full Jiesponsible 
GovernmiMit would be worse tlian ])erilons, would be disastrous to the 
l»eopIes of India, aiifl when tin* pnr|M>.st*s wdiieh that t rairsitional sirhenn* 
was d<\sigiied to fulfil liav<* not been availed of, it would be a responsibiliD 
w'liich His Majesty’s (to vernme I it are not prepared to a(*cci>t- Thtne, tluni. 
at pi(‘sent, is how the matter rests. We have had a full debate in the 
Assembly, and the Home MemlsM* for India has stated very fully th* 
views of His Majesty’s Government. I should like to read to you Sir 
Maleolm Hailey’s observations. Sp(*aking on February 13, he said : 

“ We have again considered the position very carefully, and 1 am 
anxious to emphasise that in what I say, 1 speak with the full authority 
ot His Majesty’s Government 

“ We still hold to the position I took up then on behalf of the 
Government. Before His .Majesty's Government are able to consider the* 
question of amending the constiiutiou, as distinct from such amendment 
of the Act as may be required to rectify any administrative imperfec- 
tions. there must be full investigation of any defects or difficulties 
which may have arisen in the working of the transitional Constitution 
now in force 

** In 1919 the Parliam'-nt after the fullest consideration laid down a 
scheme, transitional in its nature, but nevertheless carefiiMy devised, w.tli 
a view to effecting steps necessary for progrc.ssive realisation of the ideals 
. m bodied in the preamble of the Act, It is not to be supposed that 
the British people would be lightly inclined to Ci>nsider a change in 
that Constitution, and it is bound to concentrate attention, for the 
present, on such imperfections in working as may have been disclosed. 
If our inquiries into the defects of the working of the Act show 
feasibility and the possibility of any advance within the Act, that is to 
say, by the use of the rule-making power already provided by Parlia- 
ment under the Statute, we arc willling to make recommendations to 
this effect. But if our inquiries show that no advance is possible 

36 ' 
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without amending the Constitution, then the question of advance must 
be left as an entirely open and a separate issue on which the Govetn- 
ment is in no way committed.” 

Tlijit is Mi{‘ statement Sir Malcolm Hailey very carefully framed, and 
I thought it well to read it to Your Jjordships* HoU'O so that you might 
know exactly what has be(‘n th(‘. ]>osition of the (Toveriiment of India and 
Ilis Majesty’s ( J<»\ (Minnent in this matt<‘r. 

Now I want to expound vtuy shortly, if 1 can, what is the jxisition of 
His Majesty’s present (loveriirmuit towards this (juestion. His Majesty’s 
pn'sent Government, as Sir Malcolm Hailey stated in his ohservations, 

are in sympathy with th(‘ purpos(‘ of the Home Kule Party in India. 
They a.re in sym]»:ithy with the }mrj>o.ses of the MontagirOluilmsford 

.h*eforms, that is to say, inogress towards Home Kule, hut thcii* view is 
that unlens the Parliamentary system is welded together by ])i-edominant 
<;()mmon intmests fiom its foundation in the electorate ui)wards, no 
theoieti<*al ( 'onstitution that may be arrived at by a concordat among 

leaders of divergent intei*ests for the mere purpose of establishing an 

ostensibly deniocialic form can prevent it from flying asiinchu’. This has 
so fa.r been found to be the case in Ireland, largely because the dividing 
l»()wer of difreieuce in religi<»u is stronger than the uniting force of 
eommoii political interests. This is very mueh more the case in India, 

as I n(‘.e(l not ialxu* to point out to your Jjordshi])s’ House. 

Hindu Muslim Unity 

The concordats for common political action which the Hindu leaders 

have I'cccntly made with Muhammadan leadoi’s liave di,s))lcased their 
followers on both sides, and have merely exacerbated mutual intolerance 
and . antagonism, exhibited by increase in cow-killing and increased iilayiiig 
of bands outside Muslim mosf|uos betweim the whole sections of com- 
munity, for whom these divergent religions are a much stronger moving 
and guiding foivto than any common political interest. When those 

i-eligious livalries are aroused we have .seen again and again, and ejuito 
j-eecntly in Malabar, for instance, liow uneontiollable and murderously 
they act. 

'riie interests of a small enfranchised class of Hindus in maintain- 
iiig tlu‘ir iMisitioii and distinction over outcjasto masses arc infinitely 
strongei* than the common i)olitieal interest of the two classes. 

'.rhe interests of Muslim leaders, as again wo have recently seen, 

tend to be eotcnuiiious ratluu- with Islam than with cither India or the 
Pritish Commonwealth. Mr. Gandhi ha.:, faced this fact, the prodomirr 
aneo of religious over secular intcrc.st in In.-s countrymen, as fundamoiitiil, 
and builds his policy on it. 

Mr. Gandui 

T am glad, and the Parly that 1 rcpiosent arc glad that Mr. Gandhi * 
has been released from pnson, because it is rcinignaiit to human feeling 
that a man of his chaiuc.ter shoultl he f loated us a criminal. Put the 
tcrnble practical reactions of his philosophically innocent teachings merely 
illustiatc the excoessos into vvhich the Indian popular tcmpei-amenb is 
prone to be driven by aii> such fennent. AVc have had our precedent 
in revolutions of evangelicalism in England ajid Europe. 

Mr. Gandhi donoiincos and condemns the whole idea of Western 
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democracy on which Swaraj leaders, or, at any rate, the iliiidu section o£ 
them, are w^orking and on which we have })ecii trying to work for India in 
the Morloy-Minto ai.d the MontagirChelmsfoid Keforins. Not less com- 
pletely do Roy of Berlin ai:d his Conmiiinist missionaries from the IJolshcvist 
school at Tashkent condemn and dcnoniicc the Iniorgeoise rcimblicanism r)f 
the Swaraj movement, demanding dictatorshii) for the proletariat, and 
emancipation of outcaste and lower caste iiiassses. 

The Maniuoss CUR/ON I am sorry to interrupt tli ' nol It* Lord, Init 
is he reading from any document or is ho giving us the considered 

opinions of His Majesty’s Clovorimicnt at this stage ol: his spcoi li '( 

Lortl OLIVTKK. — Yes. All that I have read from this paper is the 
opinion of His Majesty’s (lovornment. 

To fontinuc my ol servalioiis on this i)oint : among these thrc' . wo have 
pinned our faith tr thti programme of const itutitmal demociacy, hut we 
t lajin to ki ow hy ceiituiios of experieiu.e in Eiiropt* aJid Anierica the laws 
aid foi ditioi s iiidispeiisahle for a stable working of that system, whieh is 
1 ot native to India, ai (1 it is perfectly plain to us that those (oiiditions aje 
rot at presciit estallished in Ti.dia, and caniiot 1)0 (‘stablishcd at a few 

months’ notice by the deliheratiun of a liound Table (‘oiiforciice or the 

\»iemature appointment of a (’onnnission under tin* (Jovernment of India 
Act. T would like, for a moment, to make excursions iiib) analogical 
Instorical sur\n‘y. 

I belong to the I’aity, ai d 1 havt^ belonged to that I’aity fur foity voars, 
which has achieved a (Citaiii amount of i»oliticaI success, d’he Duke ot 
Xoithuiuberlai d, whos\>oke the other day in this lluusi*, de\)l()ie<l the fad 
that the luciepts of the vei;(‘rable Mr. Jlyidiiian had not been followed 
ly that Baity. Ihc pierepts of the vci;(*rable Mr. llyndman, who 
was the tiist ini.«sioiiaiy of ^‘ocialisni in this (oui,try, weio pr.utically 
that the l^'ocialisi inovemont should ;.o on until tin; day was ripe, and 
that then tJicje should be a. lovolntioii aid the J)itlato)ship of the, 
Biolctaiiat. ’Jhe I’aity to whidi 1 I elong del<*at(;(l Mr. llyndman’s I’nitN. 
’Ihe t'c(ond International has been a) le to exercso, I think, a c()iisideia]»l»; 
inHueine upon the Vaity pio^iainiies of hoiialisin in the rest of Kurope. 

1 remeinbei- that al out thiity ,>eais a,Lu I was at tin*. Internationa! 
Congress at Zurich, at whidi iiiany of those terrible revolutionaries w^ore 
present. There was 'he Ihitish •J)eputation of about filty, of wdioin 

some thiity were British Trade T^niunids, four were Members of I’ar- 
liameiit, aid there were Mr. I’ickaid of the Durham Mineis, Mr. Davies 
of tin; Birininghain Brass Foundcrers, Councillor HoIksoii of Sheffield, 
Mr. I’ernaid Shaw, with my hum}»le self as Secretary of the British 
Sedi<m. There was also a gontlcman whom Viscount Cecil no doubt 
ki'.ows, Mr. F. fl. MTiclan, who is a member of that Iiitcnuitioiial gang 
of levolutionarics which is now' occupied in endeavouring to suhoidinatt; 
aims to arbitration, ai:d another gang whidi is tiy . g to d(’ the same 

ill regard to indiistiy. The J’aity to which I belong did not stait otf 

as did the earlier Socialists. The first thing it had to have was an 

iiitelligont and understanding constituency which would know what they 
were driving at, and would rally unitedly their representatives. Tn Pai - 
liameiit hero, as in all our political development, wo did not begin at 
the top, but at the bottom. We saw that there could bo no PaiTia- 
meiiiaiy stability whatever, and no progress in any kind of change or 
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revolution, unless the I’jirli.iuieiitai-y Constitution anfl re prose nation were 
t»ase(l ujifni a real, vital, (niranir constituency of coniinon interests and 
nndcistaiulinji, which as 1 liave said, is sin^'ularly a}>sent in India. 

We say that it is iinpossihle for the Indian people, hii* Indian politi- 
cians, at once to leap into the s.uldle and administer without disastrous 
icli^rious and (»thcr dissensions an almost ideal (/onstitution which might 
he framed, when we contemplate the interval w'hich shall occur hoforo 
the revision of the Constitution. We do not look at it in this way. We do 
not say — I m<*ntioJi this as 1 notice that some oifcnce has been taken at this 
— we will make you a nice little half-way Constitution, we will put in nice 
Governors and intelligcfit offlcials to show you howto work British Parlia* 
mcjitary institutions. AVe say, you have to arrive at the other side of tho 

j'iver. Y(mi h;ive to arrive at responsille government. A\'e ])i’ovide you, 

aecordijig to the best of our abilities, with what wo think, and what you 
think, st> far as we (‘an make out, is a sea-woithy lioat. rim only way 
you can get to the other side of that river is by getting into the boat and 

lowing. It is no use wbatever to stand on the bank, to refuse to get into 

the boat, and to say that wo are n(»t going to go anywhere w'ithont responsi- 
>»le political govt‘rninent. 'I'his is a ease of Solvitur Arnhulando. A on must 
gel into tlic boat if yon want to make political institutions stable. A'oii 
inu.st become a. Memlicr of Parliament and have a eonstitueney. Vun must 
It’^arn to work w i(h jiersons who differ from you, w'ithout at n?)er (railing 
for a. holy wai* fr(»ni your followers, an ex]>erimeiit, however, wliieh lias 
largely beiui followed in Ireland, wdiere they resoHed to methods which 
seem likely to be ]) 0 ])ulai' in li.dia. There is of (rouise that danger, and 
it is the view (»1 t]i(‘ Laboi* Pally that you tiiusI Iniild up not only your 
\ioliti('‘,d Pally, )»ut your politic^al const ituciK'y. That ('an only be done by 
Parliameiitajy expericiare ranging over a certain nurn)>cr of years. 

Sikh ItFxiGiuus K’kmval 

Before 1 ])ass from this tern!>Ie danger of joligious fanaticism, to 
Avhi('h I referred as being dominant in India, J want to mention one very 
]>ainfnl oeeurreju'e which has leeii bionght to my notice iiJ the last few 
days, and upon wluAdi, 1 think, the House would like t(» have some iiiforjiia- 
tioii, namely the late ie('i'U(les(^eijre of killing and confli('its in the Panjab, 
among the Sikhs. 1 will dt^al with this matter ns briefly as 1 can, but it is 
<»iie aliout wliieh your Loidships will want to know, as far jis can 1)0 
asci'vtained, the fa('ts. '1 he Sikhs aie a religious denomination. They 
are not ra('ially (h'noniinational, and though they projierly belong to a 
liibe, they are a very aneiiuit stock, o.iC of tlu^ most ajioient Kuropeaii 
stocks, a( cording to Professor Arthur Keith, a.d one of the finest both iu 
biain confoimation and in bone conformation, of any ol the races that over 
appeared on the earth. 1 know' an Englishman who came into contact 
with the Sikhs and who has the greatest adiniiation and affection for them. 
^J’h(?y are a people of a line, aiK ieiit, noble race and they aic (‘iie of those 
aiK'icnt and noble Jiues which have, if I may sa} s(», a constitutional 
apprehoiusion of the s]»iritual life. They are pi-ofoundJy religious. 

Some little time .‘igo, the Sikhs had a religious rovi'al. Ihey found 
tlieinselves in this position, that tho shrines that had been established for 
the reading of their .scriptures and for tho woiship of gods had in later 
times fallen into the hands of corrupt juiests, Mahants, who had taken 
)>os8essioii of properties and annexed shrines and were abusing their 
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.‘luthority for the ]mri>o.scs of find dissip.ition. The Sikli ^ 

community da^uored for reform. They formecf themselves into a puritui 
reform movoment. It is unfortunate- that th' Sikhs were not placed, 
when their Reformation came, as we weir. Jf this thin .c hid taken pi ice 
in this country, it would have lieen solved without ditticulty. 'Ph-^ reign- 
ing Prince would liave placed himself at 1)10 head of the rcior.n move- 
ment. Jlo would have declared hiinseli a defender of the Faith, and Iiimseir 
would have confiscated the disputed propcilies, and would hive l^vstoA’C-d 
them upon his pi'incipal religious siippoiicrs. The time h.is pissed when 
that simple mode of procedure can l»e jidopted, and su( h a method d«d 
not occur to the authorities <»f the Raiijah. The I’uritau Sikh< took rho 
law into their own hinds, jind following a very aiunst cximple, they 
themselves said that it was written in their scriptuies : “y«nn- house shall he 
c-alled the house of prayer, these men hive made it a den of lJii *vos.'’ and 
they went into the temple and cleaivd lIiciu out. dhey hi-okc down the 
tables of the moiiey-(diangers, and the seats i>f thoso wlr* sold doves, a.!id 
turned out the prostitutes, and other sources of gai/i tint the M ih nils were 
using in th(?se i)laees. 

'Jhat was a very simple, jmritan, direct action. Ph it kiinl of action 
necessarily led to violence In tir* first place, tli.^ Mahanls themselves 
.-^offered violence, and in the second place, when the M ili mis saw whit 

was coming upon them, tlioy t»rganiscd a hand of lollowers with hmg staves, 
kcrosine tins, torches, and lire arins, and lay in v\ait for the pcoi»Ie t ii it. 

were coming to turn them out. When those ju'ople hid come into the. 
Temple they shot down and massaeivd a. large inunhei- of them and they 
poured kerosiiio ui»oii them and hurnl them, — a very hoirihle thing. I 
have .seen a telograin t(» the l*rim(‘ Minisle?-, .and J hive seen a long, 

planted document sent to Memhers of Parliament, ivporting this atroeiiy 
and laying it upon the shoulders of the (government as Iriving support'ul 
the Maliant, ignoring altogether the fact f h li the .Mah.int was imnuMliately 
criminally prosecuted and transported. 'I'hat was carefully left out of 
record and out of the sialejiient sent here to lh'» riime Minister, appaiently 
hy a lesponsihlc peison. However, (h»verniiient took action, and veiy 

icasoJiahlc action. 'Ihe (^ovenimeiil said: ‘d^ei us eslahlisii a Sikh Ro.ird 
of Control, which shall he made the reposit-ory of all the inteiesls of the 
Sikh religion and of the properly of the Sikhs, so ilial these 'IVmpjes 
may he administered :* 1 the interests of the Sikh religion.” 'riuit law 
was passed, hut il rc.nained a de.id letter. 

TllK NaBHA hfUESTlON 

Why did it remain a ikaul letter i Because, the Sikh inovemont hinl 
heen laid hold of hy the political iiiovcniont at Amritsar, which is the cejitre, 
as your IjOidshii)s aii‘ aware, of revolutionary propaganda and disvurhance. 
To cut a Jong story shoit, this last tragedy wjis directly engineered in oj-dei* 
to create a fracas hetween the (iovernment and the Si’ h.s, so that it could 
he said that the Bi itish desired to rcjieat the tragedy of Amritsar, and shoot 
^lowii honest, religiou.s Sikhs. Advantage wms taken of tlu* fact that 
the Maharaja of Nabha had been deposed — no, not e.xactiy dei>ose(l, the 
Mahai'aja 01 Nabha was a profligate and a vicious, ruler, who entirely ignor- 
ed the interests of his country for several years. W’c did not then interfere. 
Ho had committed outrages uix)n the subjects of the neigh homing Maharaja, 
and the latter brought action against him. The matter w;is judicially dealt 
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vitli. Tlid vlolo mold of the Mahanij.i of Nal ha was gone iijto, ard 
it v!:s ii.tiii jitfd to him that he should i»ay compel satioii to his iicif:hl)oiir, 
i.j (1 1 C 11 lit his ofFi re in favour of his sou, liis son heiui^- placed under 
10‘^ei cy, 'J he people of Nahha were perfectly content at this. They Icncw 
that thc^y had ^ot a poc.d liddaiice. 

L’ut the ceijtial rc\ oluticnaiy cem mittce at Amritsar laid hold of this, 
aid 1 have seen newsi)apcis cleliheratcly repi csentiiig that this was an 
.‘.(t c.f o]»tiiossiou on the ]»ait of the British Ooveriimcuit, who wished 
to detose aid dcstioy a patriotic Sihh Chief, aid that the British 
( 'o\ei I mci.l weie ii.tei ding to descciate the shrinc's of the Sildi leligion 
ill NaMia. M hey tlicrei’oie oiganiscd a movcmoi.t fiom a hundred milc.s 
111- i-o a\M».v. I'licy sent iistnutiois to rcligioi's thithas. simplc'-mir.dod 
1‘Uiitans, that the shiincs of their religion were heiiig outraged, and that 
they must go in |‘ilgrimage aid claim their right of ]>rayiug aid reading 
llie sciipluies in thc'se shriues at daito. d’he pilgrims themselves knew 
lot A\hy they came. They said that “these are the oiders of the 
Conmitlee. It is pait of our Sikh law that we must oliey the laws 

<)f our s]>ijilual suiiei iors.” Live hundred ]>ilgrims, who wcic* iion'icsist<*rs, 
aid al out 1,000 pc'asui.ts aid otheis, went in i»ilgnmage to .laito in 
oidc'i- to tend thoii- Seriptuicn Uhey were iiifoimed that they would 
i.(,t he allowed in the shriiu* to enter 1 ut only fifty at a time for 

the pill pose ol making their devotions. They refused to acrept this 

teim, to ei.ter lii't.v at a lime. The pilgrims themselves iiassed on 

Icvvaids the shrii.e, aid Ihc^ haul of 1,000 opened fiio on the Police 
aid the 'ficfiis drawn u]> in front c’f the atituoach. 'I'lie result^ was 

this deploiuMe ii.eidc'Jit, in wlimh, agaiin State'. Troops and the? Polic-e 

had had to tiio on a ciowd of innocent aid religiously miiidcd iK'ople, 

stiirc'd ut> hy a small rcnolutiotiaiy (\inmittc' 0 , with whom thev had 
lo actual ( i.nncet ioii whatever. 

If that kii (1 thing c’au he d<iiie loi- tutliticMl ]>iirpos(‘s, if the? 

leligioiis iistiiict of the people c*aii he truch'cl upon foi- political and 
rcvolul ionai V pin pc sc' s in that way, is it to ho supiioscd that amhi* 
tious poliliciais ui dec a ]»orfee.tly li]>eral Ooiistituliou are not going to 
apiu'al to rcligicms fe-.iis and ft'eliiigs in imrsuit of their policies? That 
appc'ais to me to he the? iuc?id''iit of what is repeatedly clone iu India, 

nainoly, tliat the religions foeling:s are traded upon in order to serve 

polilii'al purposes. In what 1 have said, 1 have? hc'en forc’ccl to omit 

all refcreiue.s to large sccTioiis of the aspect of the ]>rcsoiil Indian 

]U()hleins vvhieh aie of immense inoMn+Mnecn One. of them at least 1 
must i.ot he suspected of having overlooked 

It is iiievitahle when a Home, Kule movement springs up in a 
country, whose administration has heen foreign, that hostility and inju.stic-e 
should he shown tovvaicls the agents of the hitherto luliiig power. It 
is advanced uiicomiiromisingly that the British have no right in India.. 
'I’lie light of British statosmein puhlie servants, mcsrcliants and indus: 
tiialists to he in India to-day lies in the fact that they made the? 
India of tcrclay, and that no Homo iJuh* or natic.mal movement could 
have hceti tH)S.sil>le had it not hcoii for their vvork. I’he Tiidiaii IJcmie 
Buie Paity have ado\)ted, and w'O have joined with them in adopting, 
the methods of the Biitish aclmiiiistration. 

Our statesmen and our public servants are loyally co-oporating iu 
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the purpose of the Moiitafiu-Chelmsford ]t(3forni!:?. I have jei'encd 
what 1 thoiujht was a rc:j;retta])Ie lack of limitation in what Mr. Jiloyd 

George said in his ‘ 'steel-frame” sv>ooch with regard to the Indian 
Services. He ai)pcarcd to forceoast tlie maintenance in ]»crpetnity of 

the British Service in Imlia. It is, 1 think, impossihle to associate this 
idea with the ultimate of Indian nationalism and Bcsponsihle 

(Tovornment, but in the transition stage from Ihe ])rescnt to the future, the 
loyalty and dc'-votion to the Indian intei-ests of the Biitish element in tlie 
Ihiblic Service is jis indispcjjsal)le ti) the efficient working of any form 
of the Constitution in the ]niblie interests as is that I’ailiamentaiy co- 
operation Oil the part of the un-official classes which 1 appealed io tlie 
Swaraj Tarty to give. All my life I have been a public servant and 
Administrator rather than a politician, but I have, wiitten inneh, anrl 

exercised \»erhaps some inlluence as a ]K>litician in the direct.ion of 

constitutional development wdiich has plaeod me in your Lordships^ Ib)nse. 
So far as 1 have any (lualitications for my in-esent office*, it is because 

of this double education, and fr»>m myself at any i-a.te tlie achievements 

and the continuing indispensabilily of the Indian I'ublic Serviitcs ^\ill 

always command admirable testimony. If that Serviee is to be regarded 
as in couisi^ of supercessi(»n, none the less it is at least essential to the. 
successful conduct of any transition that its high «|Ualiti(*s should be 
r(‘eognised and appi*eciatcd and realised to lln' full by ail thosi^ 
Avlio aje engag(Ml in the problem of effia-ting that tiansilioji. 

1 liaA'c done rny best, a?id I am afrai<l I ha.ve wearic'd your Lor-d- 
ships in doing so, to put before you the views of llis ’M ijesty’s Govern 
mcjit on the Indian situation, their ludicy, and also the* Jeeliijgs of the 
Party I Jepr(‘sent outside Parliament. In regard to the aims of the 
Indian Swaraiists, His Majesty’s Goveiaiment are (’onvinced that the proper 
line t<)wards Home liuh? in India Ii(*s in friendly co-operithni. His 
Majesty’s Govcinment have l»een imiu’esscHl by two ebarac^tei-istics in tin* 
atmosphere of Indian ]>olities. First, is the intenst*, and as they are 
convinced, the grievonsly mistaken mistrust and determination of the 
uncompromising intransigiciice indicated in the election manifesto of tin 
Swarai party last autumn, and also the dissatisfacjtion expressed by imn-o 
moderate, advocates of Self-GoVcrnmont. Secondly and more recently, the 
appreciable modification of that liostile and intransigie.jit attitude indicai/Cil 
not only in the reoei . ])roceedings in the Legislative Assembly, )>ut in 
many communications and expressions of opinion which have riiacliod His 
Majesty’s (Government both Ihi-ough official and uii official chaimols from 
pei'soiis roprosenting weighty and iiitlnoiitial opinions, who aie anxious 
that by some manner of Cauifcrcnee a way forwanl may be found out 
of the present difficulties. iJis Majesty’s (Government having thcnisclves 
the same ultimate aim as the Indian Swaraj Party, namely, the suhsti- 
tntion of responsible Indian Dominion Government for the present 
a<lTnittcdly transitional political Constitution, arc car.iestly desirous of 
availing themselves, in whatever way may be found, the best juissiblo 
method of this manifest dis])osition towards effeetual consultation on tho 
various modes of making this approach. It has been nn-officially sugges- 
ted and the Legislative Assembly has proinisod a Round Table Conference. 

The National Conference 

The Indian National Conference is pixiposing to send a deputation 
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iiNf'r. aid I lie lepreseiifativos of Iidiaii iiitcrosts in this country have 
su^'l-’csled a mission t(> li:dia. His Majosty s Govenmient, while they are 

open to eoiisidei’ any practical pro]>osals, arc not yet satisfied as to 
wliMt may l»c tlic l>est means for cstahlishin^ that closer contact and 
Letter understundin^ tliat are so manifestly desirable. Some means of 

jirriAin;; at that closer coiitact must, tliey are convinced, be .sought, and 
tiny lu)pc, after due consultation with the (Joveriiment of India, to be 
able \\illi the least avoidable dela\ t<» decide u]>(ai the mean.s they will 

desire to ado] it. 

I’LKA FOR ('OOFKRATION 

hi the meantime. 1 1 is Majesty^ Go\cnmiciil is uncipiivocally friendly 
towiids the Indian (Constitutional h'efoim Party, and ap]»eals to that 

\*ait\ for \«Uieiice and eircumspeetiou, and for c(ropo.ration in wsin^ tbe 
Councils for their essential ]uiri»oses of effieient administration, aceordiiiii- 
to the views of meinhcrs on any i»a.iticular <|uestioin and not as a field 
for admiiiist.rati\e sabot a;ie, and ])oliti<*a.l ascerbation. His Majesty’s (loverii- 
mciit, during the sluift period sinc(‘ it tooh office, has been ((uitimiallv 
]ircsse<] foi attention to ury^'ent matters, and it has fieeii im]iossible for 
it to (wplorc all the factors the difli(ii]t> in the present Indian 
political atmosplieic. It is oiil\ a \Neck since the critical debate in the 
I.ei:islati\e Assi'niblv to<il< place. The inveslipition of the situation whicli 
the (h)vei i.niciii oi h:dia has already iiidiiiised to niaki* cam ot fail to 
assist that ( Io\(‘n.nicii1 to lurnish llis .Majesty’s (Jovornnieiit with fuithcr 
coi.sidon'd adNiic upon the ]>ioblcms iuNolvcd, and as to the best 
]M/ssil'lc liiK*" ot approach to an> fuithcr f!c\clo]iniciit.s. 
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DEBATE IN THE LORDS 

The Lords Debate— Continued 

TiORD CURZON, following Lord Olivier, referring to the unfortunate 
events in the Punjab in connection with the Sikhs, said that the Sikhs had been 
not only violent warriors but also wei-e the most loyal subieots of the Crown „ 
and there must have been deplorable misunderstanding somewhere to hn v,i 
bmught about this situation. He did not apportion the blame to anybody, 
and expressed the o]>inioii that the Government of India were porfectl\ 
right in enforcing the abdication of the Maharaja of Nabha, but there 
must have been something wrong in a state of affairs which allowed .1 
religious movement to develop into a i>olitical agitation, associated with daeoit> 
ar.d accompanied by violence and crime. The Goveiiimont of India must 
really take this in hand. He was gl-.ul that a strong and fcailcss man 
hiwl been appointed as the Governor of the Ihinjab, under whoso cdniinistra- 
t.ion, ho trusted, that an end might bo put to the trouble, and the Sikhs 
would return to their old loyalty and co-operation with the Government. 
Lord Curzon criticised the luiconditional release of Mr. Gandhi and ox\>re.ssod 
the opinion that it was tin; work of the Bombay Govt. In view of Mr. 
(randhi’s expression of his intention of prosecuting his previous creed, wo might, 
ho said, bo fjw^ed with a rocrudescoiiee of the old agitation, and v/o had 
.tied our hands, for we couhl not again imprison him. He asked how 
the release of other political prisoners on inodi<;al grounds ('ould be rcfu.sed. 
Continuing, Ijord Curzon said that he understood that Lord (llivier, on behalf 
of the Gxivernment, hfwl promisnl that there should be a series of investi- 
gations and C/onsultations with the repre.soiitativ(;s of Indian opinion, and 
if such iiivostigjitioiis disclosed the advisability of an advance within the 
(R)Voriimoiit of India Act, the Government wiMild make Regulations, and 
submit them to the Legislative Assembly, the Soort;ta]y of State, and 
Parliament. He hoped that His Majesty’s Govornmeiit would not sympathise 
with the pi-opo-al for a Round Table Conference. It would be impos.sil>le 
to imagine a more disastrous method of appi‘0.i(;hing the situation. The 
experience in Britain of a Round Table CJonforeiioe did not encourage tlio 
hope of any success. They did not want any more Royal Commissions. 

The Government ought to tapproach the men who were working the 
Reform Scheme in India, namely the Governors and the Viceroy, 

and ask them how the Refonus were pnigressing. He concluded by 

emphasising that the Government were; iMuind, by the wliole history of 
this ipie.stion, to consult Parliament with regard to any changes. 

The debate wa.s adjourned till the next day. 

ON FEBRUARY 28 TH, LORI) MESTON, resuming the debate on 
India, said that after Lord Oliviers statement, the speaker’s aj^prehen- 
sioiis that he had leanings t(,wards the. |K>licy of aMication wore, at any 
rate, materially allayed. If Lord Olivier yielded to the claims for Pro- 
vincial autonomy, twelve months would not have passed before an outcry, 
equally loud, persistent, and unconvincing, would lie nade for Imperial 

autonomy. It would be impossible to contemplate measures which carried 
those concessions with them. He coiipraiulatcd the Government on their 
decision not to participate in a Round Table Conference. Such Confer* 
eiico would drive the remaining Moilorates to range themselves beside 
the Extremists and weaken the iniwcr of the Kxecutivo. The time had 
not come to throw over the Constitution. The result of the adoption 
of certain amendments being caiivas.sed here and in India would ceitaiir 
37 
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ly }»e to sorjiv tho Coiistit\itioii. They must adhere to a policy of 
Krad'ially tittiii^i India for Self-doveriimeut, or drop the whole idea and 
hand ovor the (^overnnient to men who had no programme at all. 

KARL IlALFOUIt Ihuiiglit that tho impnission had grjulually grown 
!ip in some quarters that wo were acting simply as a drag upon the 
oat\iral movement towards roprosmitative institutions in India which, Imt 
for this, wo\ild riin a safe, happy and useful course, and those in India 
hanii)ering our ]foliey were only hastening the glorious time when free 
institutions, modelled on the Uominioiis, would prevail in India. Ho was 
couviiKM-d that this iniinessioii was one of the most profound illusions, 
'these modern staiosmen of Iiuiia had tahen up our eateh-words and 
piofessed admiiation for our ifistitutions, hut without apparently realising 
the spiiit hy which alone such institutions could he properly woi’kod. 
lie said tliat he was not jicssiiriistic with regal’d to the ultiinatc losult, but it 
would lie jierfcct folly to suppose, that tlie result could immediately )>c attained. 
Kveay thing going on in India now hiwl increased his sense of deprossioii 
l egaiiling the ]K>litical elements theie. They -showed infinite ingenuity 
in Parliaimnitary manauivre and admirable qualities of speech, but that was 
not th(‘ main thing required. Their ingenuity, so far ns he could see, was 

wholly dosti iietive. I’hine nevei- was a country vvheic the difficulties^ 

of (.onstitutional (bivcrnment, wore naturally greater than in India. Indian 
agitatois wcnild be ('ominitiiiig a great crime against their fellow country- 
men if they sot themselves to the work of merely shattering what they 
found, without giving the least suggestion of what should take its place. 
I’rocjoediiig, lilail Ilalfour said that if we left India to itself, it was 
absolutely as (autain as anything could b(^ that she would lelapso into 
absolute. ( levorninent. 'IMic destruction of Ihitish l\*ulc meant tlie asser- 
tion Of all that wns least good in tho natural growth of Indian society. 
He could see no alternative to the Act of 11)19. The idea that by u 
stroke of pen freedom (rould bo bionglit to tho three hiiiuljed 

millions for whom we >voro rcspoiisihle, was one of the most fantastic 
<lreaiiis that had ever occurred to the wildest political speculator. The 
task was one of suinemc difliculty, but we could not shirk it. The 

burden is there, and must bo borne. It would I’oquire the utmost 
icsolutioii, courage, an<l patriotism if w'O w'cre to cany it on miccoss- 
fully. 

The dehate then ended with the rising of the Howe, 

The Salt Trx Debacle 

Tho telegraphic summary of tho speech of I^ord Olivier wdiich was 
eommujiicaied to India l>y Reuter on the 26th Feb. alarmed Anglo-Iiidiii 
and tho Govt. 8i)ecially on the reference made to the iniquitous salt tax. An 
agitiktion w'as set on foot to explain away w’hat Lord Olivier had said on this 
tmint. Loading new'spapers in London continued for days to express surprise 
that wrong interpretations should have been put upon lx)rd Oliviers reference 
about the Salt Tax. The Morning Poftj commeiiting o!] the suhict^t, drew 
attention to the fact that its Delhi oorrespoiidont, in common with other 
Indian correspondents of London newspapers, had pointed to tho hostile 
l eception accorded in India to tho passnges of I.oid Olivier’s recent speech 
in the House of Lords in which he referred to the Salt Tax. The paper 
proceeds : “It is evident that a garbled version of this pait of the speech 
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must have been cabled to India ; for, iioiio of the statements made hy 
liord Olivier with regard to the Salt Tax and officially repoi-ted could 
well be described as dangerous iionacnso, nor did he give it as his opinion 
that the Indian Salt Tax was a peculiarly iniciuitous and horrible form of 
taxation. It appears from the official report that Ijord Olivier referred to 
the certification of the Salt-Tax as a matter whicjh had been mentioned to 
him repeatedly as contributing to the present atmosphei o of mistrust and 
prciiidice. He pointed out that the action of the Oovornment of Ii;dia, in 
001 tifying the Salt Tax, was financially necessary, and he made no unfavoi ' 
able criticism whatever upon that course, nor upon the reasonableness of 
tlio Salt Tax as a foini of taxation. The unfortunate pait of the matter 
was, Lord Olivier said, that there was double prejudice involved in the 
matter. He then a made a jocular reference to the once orthodox doctrine 
with regard to (Tabcllc and the origin of the French Kovolutiou, and sup- 
l)osod that most of us have it ingrained in {)ur bones to regaid the Salt 
Tax as a i)eculiaily inhjuitous and horrible f 01 in of taxation. After this, 
he explained how what he had described as a prejudice arose, and why 
it wfis so general in India as to produce strong popular fooling quite inde- 
pendently of whether the tax was really onerous or not. It is easy to see 
how, in a shortened version, the words (pioted above could be made to 
bear an entirely different meaning from that intended, and we therefoie 
hasten to point out that Indian papers, and in eoiise<pien(;e, Indian (jorres- 
t>oiidents of English papers, have been entirely misled.” 

Pressure was put upon the new Tjabour Secretary for India to civi root 
his strong indmtmont of the Government of India on the Salt-Tax, and on 
March 5 th, Lord Olivier in a press interview was prevailed upon to express 
great surprise at the interpretation placed in India on that part of his recent 
speech. In the speech he iKiintod out that the Govornmoiit of India's action 
ill certifying the Salt Tax was financially necessary, lie made no unfavourable 
eaiticism whatsoever uikui the Govt, of India’s action, nor on the reason- 
ableness of the Salt Tax as a form of taxation. All that he contended 
was that such a course of action as the Government of India felt to 
be necessary inevitably encountered prejudice. Lord Olivier himself was 
not pi*ejudiced against the Salt Tax, provided it was not onerous. The 
question of whether it was onerous was for the judgment of the Goverir 
incnt of India, and ii* the present issue, the sole question was whether 
reduction of provincial contributions was woith maintaining on a slightly 
higher rate of the Salt Tax than there need be without such reduction. 

As the Daily Telegraph ohnerxed : “I^rd Olivier expressed himself as 
greatly surprised at the interpretation which had boon placed in India 
upon that part of his speech in which he referred to the Salt Tax. He 
had merely set out to enunicrato certain factors, which, in his opinion, 
had contributed to the increased distrust in the genuiiienoss of intentions 
of the Kefonns. Lord Olivier went on to refer to the certification of the 
Salt Tax, which had been inontioiicd to him as causing mistrust and pre- 
judice. He pointed out in his speech that the Government of India’s 
action, in certifying the Salt Tax, was financially necessary, and he made 
no unfavorable ciiticism whatsoever ujion the Government of India’s 
action, nor upon the reasonableness of the Salt Tax as a form of taxation. 
All that he was at pains to argue wa.s that such a couise of action as the 
Goven^ment of India felt to bo necessary inevitably encountered what he 
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<lescril)Cfl as a pj ojiidioe, that prejudice arising quite iiidepondently 

of whether the tax was i-eally appreciably onerous or not. Jjord Olivier 
hiinscli has no piejudit e at all against the Salt Tax as a form of taxation » 
provided, of course, that it is a'.tually not onerous. Whether, in the case 
of India, the tax is onerous or not, the (piestion is for the judgment of the 
< irov(*rjimcnt of India, and in the present issue, Lord Olivier argues that 
ihe solo question to ho decided is whether the reduction in Provincial 
( Vnitributions is or is not worth maintaining on a slightly higher rate of 
the Sab Tax than tijcie need be without such reduction. On that 
qucsM’on Lord Olivier shares the view of the (Tovernment of India 
that the proposal which they li.ive made is worth while. It is in fact a 
matter for the Uovei-nment of India and the Legislative Assembly to decide 

l»ctWOeM tlp'TM.’ 

IN TUK IIOUSF OF COMMONS - INTKKPKLLATIONS 

The question was again raised in the House of Cemmons ou March 10th 
by Sir Ch irles Yat *, the die-hard aiiti-Iudiaii Tory, who asked what communi- 
cations had passed l)et ween the Oovernmont of India and Jjord Olivier with 
l efercnec to the allusion to the Salt Tax in the latter’s speech. Piof. Richards 
nndoi-Sccictjiry for India., replying on hohalf of the India OHicc declined, 
to depart fioin the huig established practice under whi(!h communications 
to and from the t lovornmeiit of India were treated as confidential. 

0.1 March IWh Sir Henry Craik asked whether Prof. Richards }»n)posed 
any evidence ^'M<]i»\atiiig that serious hardships had been caused by ^.h^^ 
operation of the Lulian Salt Tax, or that it had led to an agitation on the 
part of any largo section of the )»opulation. 

Plot. Riclnirds rtqdiod that he supposed all taxation involved some 
<lcgree. of hardship, hut Sir 11. Craik know that in the cuvso of the Indian 
Salt 1 ax, it was difiieult to distinguish hetween economic and political considci- 
at-ions. 

Sir H. C’raik repeated the question ftu* a detinite reply. 

Mr. Lanshury j*ointcd < ut that the Legislative A ssoinhly had rejected 
this tax. A Conservative Mem her declared that the agitation was only among 
p(dit.i( iaiis. 

Mr. Lansbnry ; No. 

'fhe Speaker intervened at this stage .siying that the matter lioiild not 
be debated at i|uestion time. 

On the Round Table Cor fere nee 

On March 3i-d, in the House of Commons, replying to Sir Frederick Hall, 
the Representative of the India Oftice said that the Soorctary of Slate 
had not yet re<^cived any reeoinmendatio?;.s fioin the Government of India 
in favor of taking action on Pandit Matilal Nohiu's motion (Joj- a Round 
'lablo Conference) adopted hy the Legislative Asseuihly. 

On March lOth, in the House of Coiiimmis, iei>lying to Mi-. Ijansbuiy 
with regard to a Round Table Conferonee on a fiu-ther inataliiiout of 
Self-Government for India, Prof. Richaids said that the attitude of the 
ilovernment of India had already been indicated by the speeches of 
Sir M. Hailey. The (Toveruinent of India were initiating an eiiquij-y 
on the lines indicated in those speeches. Iho Goven.mcjit wore (xmti- 
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to sock other avenues wherehy the present situation might he 
eased. As icgaids the extension of the franchise, it was not undci- 

stood that this was advocated hy m.y of the speakers who had urged 
the grant of increased jiowers in the Indian Legislature, and in view 
of the rocomniondations of the .loint rarliaTuentar>' Comniitteo of ISMf), 
Lord Olivier was ].ot i»re]»ared to take any immediate steps in that 

<lircction. 

Mr. Wardlaw Milne said that Prof. Richards’ remark about seek- 

ing other avenues was very iiidoliuite and asked what he meant. 

Sir Henry Oraik asked ; “Do the Dover nm out intend to adhere 
to the provisions of the Act of !‘M9 for deferring the revision of the 
Constitution for a decade 1 

Prof, liichaids replied: “That is exactly the position’. 

The last portion of the answer given by Prof. Richards has beej 
later explaiiied as misleadii.g owing t<> Pirf. Richards not hearing the 
♦ luostioit ch^arly. 

To dear the point Sii- Henry Craik nsked again a rjuestion on March 
-!4th, with logaid to the (Toverjimeiit’s adherence to the provision of the 
Dovernment of L.dia Act of 1919, \iostiK)ning for a decade any alteriitii)ii 
of the constitution thereby e.>tablishod. 

Prof. Richards, replying, roittuatod that the (4overnmont adhered to 
die provisions of the Act, but. he was doubtful whether the provisions 
would sustain the interpretation which Sir H. (baik scorned to place on 
1 hem. 

Sir H. Craik recalled that the Joint Comruitteo, uikui whose report 
the House of Commons had accepted the Act of 1910, Inul expressed 
the opinion that the Statutory (^immittoe should not be ii])pointed until 
the expiration of a decade, and meanwhile, no substantial change in the 
(amstitution should be made. 

Prof. Richards j-e plied that the J Parliament could not bind its succos- 
M)rs. If any fundamontal change was mmle, it would be made by Parlia- 
Mionts. 

Sir \V. .loyiisoirllicks asked ii ]*rof. Richards meant that the CJovorir 
ir)ent were considering the alteration of what the last Parliament had done. 

Prof. Richards’ lepl^ was inaudible hut appeared to indicate dissent. 


HKMSltJN OF THK CONSTIIL’TION 

Again, on April Mh, replying to I'ir Henry Craik, Prof Richards 
said that in accordance with the procedure in the tiast, which was accepted 
by the Govt., no modilication a.Tecting the Constitution of the Govt, of 
India established under the Act of 1919, would be proposed by any 
<iovernment without due notice being given in the House of Commons. 

Ml'. Hope Simpson pointed out that during the i;iscussion on tho 
^Tovornment of Tndia Act in (\>mniittec, Mr. Montagu said that this 
Section w^ould not tie the hands of Parliament in any way, and a Commis-. 
sion might be issued at any time. 

Sir Henry Craik suggested that there was nothing that would tic tho 
hands of Parliament, hut only that Parliament would be infoi'iricd beforo 
action was taken. 

Prof. Richards indicated assent. 
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House of Commons — Other Interpellations 

BAN ON MH. IIORNIMAN 

Oil Mardi 3i<l, replying to CommaTder Kcnwoithy, Prof. Richaids 
Wil'd that tho Govcnmionts of India and Bombay, considering Mr. Horni- 
inan’s history whilst in India, and his x^ublished writings since his 
dep()rt:ation, had rciieatcdly docidod against allowing his rctvirn. The 
(ioNen.nieiit of India had 6nly a few days ago resisted a motion 
ill tin- Ass(?inbl.v p(M*mitting his return, and it would bo difficult for Loid 
Olivier lo insist, in the prosont i>ositioii of Indian affairs, that the Govonr 
inent of Ii.dia should w'ithdiaw their objection. 

(^)mmander Kenwoiihy asked if it was considered right that a man 
.“Iionld be depriiod of his livelihood without the chance of any sort of 
publie enquiry. 

A Goisor Native member asked if if was to be understood that Loifl 
Olivier considered that the order sliould be rescinded. The Minister did 
not reply. 

CROWN COLON IKS COMMITTEE. 

Iteplyiiig to Ml-. M’aidlaw Milne, Prof. Richaids expected very shoitly 
tn aiii’.oiiiiei* the names of the mciiibers of the Crown Colonies Committee 
leferred to in the Viceroy’s s^iecch of danuai-y 31. The mooting to be 
held in J.ondon, he hoped, would begin at the end of March. Subsequently 
(he following I. allies woie announced for the Committee : H. H. Ihe 
Aga Khan, Sir Benjamin Robertson, Mr. Hoyie Simpson, M. Ih, Mr. 
Rangaehaii-.ir, aid Mr. K. C, Roy. This question was again raised on 
the 17th when Prof, b’iehards reiilying to Major OrmsbyGore said 
tlial . this (‘oinmittee was to meet in London in the middle of April. 
The terms of lefcieiue would be to make representations to Mr. Ihomps 
on all ipiestioTis of Indians domiciled in Kenya, arising from the 
<liseussion embodied in the M'hite Paper, and ccitain pending qiiestioi s 
with rcLaid to Inilians in Fiji. Mr. Hope Siiiqison would be the 
< 'liairtiian. 

Major Ginisli.v-Goie asked how the terms of reference had been 
narrowed doNvii to Kenya and Fiji, Nvhen the whole object of the 
Committee was to examine liow It diui.s were treated throughout the 
Colonies. 

Mr. Rerkley asked if the Coiniiiittee would consider the resumption 
of Indian iiiiiin;. ration to the Colonies for piuqKises of labor. The 
Miii\'^ter did r.ot reply. 

I*AY (»F INDIAN I’OLITICAL DKrAKTMKNT. 

lioplying to Col. Howard Bury, Piof. J^'chards said that the matter 
of equal fiay of tlic Indian Political Depaitmcnt officials for equal 
service, whetliei taken from the Iidian Army or the Civil Servko, w'as 
HOW' heing lonsideied in li.dia. lie undeistood that the Royal (Commission 
on Siiperioj- Cii il Services in India pJopi.sed to include it in the scope 
its enquiry. Loid Olivier was eommunuating with the Goveinment 
of 1j dia on the suhjeet. 

REGULATION III OF 

On Maii.h 10th a waiiii ii terhide followed the question by Mr. 
Pakcr ie;nostiig the Coven n.ei.t to see that the rerommerdations of the 
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Sapiu RcpJ'Ossive Laws Committee wore carried out rOii^ardiiig the liiiiitatum 
of the Bengal Regulation 3 of 1818 to the original purposes, and not put 
into operation against British subjects, except on inflammable fronticis. 
Prof. Richards replied pointing out that the Committee’s recommendations 
wore qualified by the recognition of grave emergencies which might arise, 
necessitating a “ weapon ’ of this nature. He declared that the recrudcsceneo 
of political mui-der jdots in Bengal had necessitated the recent use of 
the i*egulation and the Secretary of State was not disposed to press 
the Government of India, in the existing conditions, to take up imme- 
diately the question of alternative legislation. After a number of supple- 
mentary questions had been juir, Mr. Ivaiisbury announced liis intention 
To raise the matter on an adjournment at the first opioituiiity. 

THE .1AITO AFFAin. 

Sevoj-.il (piestions urged st">ps to ]>revcnt the ?e]»otition of the .laito 
.latha troubles. Mr. Lansbury leqiiestcd the Secretary of State to ask 
the Viceroy to hold a full inquiry iiitf» the whole pro(:cedings ()f the 
last .latha. 

Prof. Richards dcdare.fl (hat he had no doubt that the Govorir 
ment of India would take the necessary stops lo ascertain full facets. 
Therefore it was unnecessary to adopt Mr. Lansbiiry’s suggestion. 

ADJOURNMENT ON .TAITO. 

On March llth, on adjournment, Mr. (ieorgc Lansbury drew 
attention to the daito disturbances, the Bombay stiikc^ and the 
(iovernment’s refusal to hold a liound Table (’onference. Ho said 
that it was an extraordinary thing if the poli(;e wore hemmed in at 
.laito by tremendous crowds that not a single policeman or soldier had 
>>ecn iqjurcd. He (juoted a message from tlie Secretary of the Indian 
Trade Unionist (onference and tin' me/inbor of the Assembly declaring 
that Lord Olivier had been given false information, and that no finranns 
had been captured. 

Prof. Richai’ds, replying, said that the Govoriiinont had full sympathy 
with the ultimate idea placed before the House by successive Govei nments 
of the past 50 yeara, that eventually Britain should giNC the great 
Dominion of India full and complete Self-Go vernnioiit. With regard to 
the Bombay strike, ho (pioted the leadei- of the strike, Mr. doseph 
Baptistti, who, in one thing, was like dohn the Baptist, namely, in that 
he was crying in the wilderness, jus the men had stru(;k against his 
iulvice. Prof. Richards communicated the latest information from India on 
the subject, and as regards daito, he eulogised the Sikhs for their fine 
services to the Kmpirc. It was exceedingly ditlicult for the Government 
of India to try to keep peace between two wrangling religious bodies. 

He referred to the passage of the Shiines Act of 1922 which had not 
been put into operation. The sitting of the House, at this point, auto- 
matically closed. 

JOINT INDIAN COMMITTEE. 

The same day the House of Lords adopted without discussion a motion 
expressing the desirability of appointing a Standing Joint Committee on 
Indian Affairs of both the Houses to examine and report on any Bill 
or matter referred to them specially by either House, and consider, with 
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a view Vj ropuitiiiji. ii* ucoessary, on auj matter relating? to Indian affaiis 
bioii^;ht l«) the roliee of tlio (,’oinmitteo by the Secretary of State for 
India. Loid Olisier, iu moviuii the \esolution, said that the Committee 
would consider any matter refoned to them by the Covwrimicnt or the 
House, \)ai tiddavly any (lucstion of the mcmciit. He was not awaits 
that there was ai y such question that they desired to s\il)mit immediately , 
hilt if what was foreshadowed in the Indian I.e^dslative Assembly should 
inalure, namely, that the Covernmoijt of India should consider the possible 
extension of, or amei.dnicnt to, the Rules iiialer the (lovernmeiit of India 
Act, that was tin* hii.d of rubj«*et they should desire to refer to the Joint 
( 'oininiltee. 

BOMBAY MILL STIUKE. 

(h\ March 17th in leply to Mr. Lansbuiy with regard to the liombay 
Cotton Mill .slrihe. Prof. Richards said that he had no official information with 
rogaiil to the nundior of operatives who had left Bombay, and none with 
regard to any deaths due to starvation. 11c had lelographod to the (Joverir 
inent of Ii dia for fui tlier information with regard to the cause of the 
<lispiite. Me was also einpiiring with icgaid to the measures taken to' 
relieve the distress caused hy the strike. 

KESTOKATION OF UKANTS. 

The same day, replying to ( ol. Howard Hiiiy on the sanction of grant.", 
Prof. Ricltards said that ho was afraid he could not attempt to anticipate any 
which might have to he taken when all the demands for grants had 
been dealt with in tlie Assembly, and Col. Howard Bury would doubtles.- 
recognise tliat tlie natural place for the announcement of the decision 
wouhl be ilie Assembly itself. 

Mr. Waidiuw Milne ; May we take it that this (TOViMninent will 
>tioiigly support tlic Viceroy in any measure he may take .' 

Jho Minister did not reply. 

.lOlNT COAlMITTtK ON INDIA. 

'J’he House of (‘omnions unanimously agreetl to a resolution moved hy 
Mr. (iriffitlis on the same lines as the resolution passed hy the House ot 
Lords on 11 th March regarding the apiK)iiitmont of a Joint Committeo 
on Indi.n Alfairs. Nuhseipiently the names of H. ot Commons members 
on the JointCommitt.ee were given out; Messrs Clarke, Meylor, AVardlaw 
Milne, Ramsay Muir, Scurr, Hope Simpson, Snell, VVallhcad, Winterton 
(Karl) and Sir (Jiarlos Yate. Anil t''e l.ords : De/La AVarr, Russell, 
Middleton, Harris, Lamingtoii, Montagu, MaeDonncll, Pentlaiid, Hardiiigc. 
(dvvyd, and Meston. 

BFNDAL KK.IECTION OF (iltANTS. 

On March 31st, in the House of Cominoi s, Col. Howaid Bury drew atteir 
turn to the Bengal ( oiincirs r<‘jection ol the \oto for Ministois’ salaries, and 
.suggested that tlnvse services sliouhl he restored to the Reseived side 
as to ei.ahle the Govcrnoi- to restore the grant. 

Plot. Richaids replied that he thought that Col. Howajd Bury 
would agree on Jefiection that the solution he suggested was not 
feasible under the Constitution. He ui.deistocd that, if necessary, the 
Goveri.or wouldj administer the Transferred Sutijects, ai d be responsible 
fo!’ thorn. 
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Kenya 1 tnmigration Bill publisbeti in the Official Gazette. 

Kenya LegiBlatur>t opened by Sir Robert Goryndon who assurol that 
there could be no «|acetiun modify lug the principles laid down in 
tVic White Paper. 

Kenya Constitution Bill passed. Indian Members resigned. 

(Mass Areas bill of 1i*2t published In the Union Govt. Gazette. 

Natal Provincial (i’oum* I passed the Hulett Ordinance refusing Mnni- 
cipal Kran dtiee to Indians, subject to GovcrnoT>General*s consent. 
This ordiuaucf; was identical with one passed previously by the 
council but vetoed by the Governor-General-in-Councii. 

Indian Merchants of Johannesburg started agitation to tight the Clas.i 
Areas Bill. 

Kast Africa Indian Congress with Mrs. Naidu as I’resident, 

Report of the British Guiana Deputation published. 

Bari of Athlone, new Governor-General of South Africa, presented with 
Address by the Cape Indian Union who prayi'd that he wonld 
eympathetically consider their position there. 

Mass meeting of Durban Indians strongly protested against the class area^ 
bill and raise<l funds to light it. 

t.'^olonial Siicretary, Mr. Thomas, at the reception of Empire Journalists af> 
the Colonial cffice said that the policy of the Kenya white paper wonld 
be followed by the Labour Govt. 

.Meetings against class areas bill hejd throughout Natal — resolution passed 
that if the bill became law, the matter would be brought before the 
Ijeaguc of Nations. Deputation of Natal Indian Congress waited on 
the Minister of the Interior protesting agamst the Hulett ordinance. 

Nuuan-LuUhoo Memorandum on Guiana Colonisation Scheme published. 

Sir JuBcpb Nanan expounds his Colonisation Scheme to forty members of 
the Indian Legislatures at Delhi. 

Mahatma Gandhi issues bis Statement Rk. the Class Areas Bill. 

lndi.au AssoeiatiouB of South Africa send a Deoutatiou to the Home 
Minister, Union Govt, making representation against the Class 
Areas Bill. 

Speaking at Pretoria Mrs. Naidu said that India ' a message to Indians was 
'within the Empire if possible, without, if. necessary.' 

Mr. Sastri’s lecture at the Criterion Club, Ddlhi, on Indians Overseas. 

Imperial Indian Citizenship Associations’ appeal to the Viceroy Rb. 
Indians Overseas. 

Mrs. Naidu interviews Mr. Duucau on tne Class Anas Bill, 

Mahatma Gandhi is-ued statements on the Guiana Colonisation Scheme — 
Standing Committee, Indian LcgislaOve ASHembly, Delhi, eousider 
the Guiana Colonisation Scheme. ]Mr. Jdllay was inivited bat 
was absent. 

SmutS'Naidu interview Rb. the Class Areas Bill. 

Sjcond Reading of the Class A'cas Bill in the Union I’aTliament. 



THE CONDITION OF 

The Indians Overseas. 

The following pages deal with the threatening position of Indians in 
South Africa and East Africa, and iiicidontally witli the Ihitish Guiana 
Deputation that came to India in January last. This year the main 

trouble of Indians in Africa have been the Class Areas Hill ot the rnion 
Govt, of South Africa and the Immigration 13ill of the Kenya Govt. 
Eeganling those matters no l)ctter exponent of the Indian ca.se has over 
stood out boldly, alike in Govt, conclaves as in the ]niblic i)latform, than 
the Kt. lion. Srinivas Sastry. His famous Bangalore speech of Decombc!- 
23rd which sounded the c'arion call of an allTndia agitation has l)oon given 
in the I. A. K. 1923 page. 226 Since then Mr. Sastii has voliomontly 

esi)DUsetl the Indian case in season and out, alike in the Council of State 
and in public meetings, and has hit out straight. In presenting the Indian 
case we can do no bettor than reproduce a speech of his delivered at 
a meeting of the Criforion club, Delhi, on Feb. 21lh, 1921 immediatolv 
.after the National CoJiforencc. In the cour.se of his sp'^cjh Mi*. Sasti 
referred to Gonl. Smuts and said: — 

Gbnl, Smuts 

The great man who rules over the destinicB oE Soutii Africa, Oeneral Smute, 
lent the weight of hie authority to the agitation of the White community in 
Kenya, lie hacked them to the utmost of his power and 1 lieard at tho India 
OlUce that he sent many a long cablegram to the British Cabinet advising them, 
threatening them, and generally warning them that the British Cabinet were not dealing 
with Kenya only, but with the whole of Africa, meaning tlie whole of whito Africa; 
and in the course of the discussions it became evident the (lacstioxi would be: will 
the Indian case prevail or the African case prevail ? They presented to the British 
Cabinet this alternative ; *‘lf you are going to redress the so'Callcd grievances of 
the Indian community, you would be driving us out of the Empire. The Indians 
tell you for their part that if you were going to decide the issues in oni favour, 
India would have to go out.” 

The British Cabinet was obliged in some way to settle the question as though 
it were a case between Africa and India. One time the propaganda of the whites 
reached such proportions that it look:!d likely that it would be a case not only of 
Africa versus India, but cf the whole of the Dominions and Crown Colonics versus 
India. Luckily, the Dominions were too sensible and too aware of the magnitude of 
the difficulties of the Empire that they refused to throw in their lot with Africa, 

Von may atk, said Mr. ii^astri : *Why is Africa pitted against India in this 
matter’? Now it is alleged it is not only a question of economical inteiestp, but 
it is a question of two cultures and two civilisatioDS struggling to occupy the 
same ground. That is how they put it ; as though India were behind this move- 
ment and were struggling to obtain ^ large and secure foothold on the continent ot 
Africa. In South Africa there is a very peculiar constitution which 1 think the 
English people did not fully understand when they annexed Sonth Africa. The ideal 
which the South Africans have is ininrious and diametrically opposed to the ideals 
of the British Empire. British Empire ideals are well known, ^hose are justice 
all round, equity all round and brotherhood between all peoples composing the 
commonwealth. In Sonth Africa the fundamenral law includes the declaration 
'There shall be no equality between white and coloured persons in church oi 
state.* For long decades the Sooth African white, who is the Boer predominantly , 
has had to struggle with the blacks of Africa, and therefore has from his very 
upbringing the notion that the black man is unequal to the white, that he is born 
only to serve the white, and that if ho will not serve the white he should be 
compelled to do so or killed off. When therefore the British Empire annexed Sonth 
Africa with this ideal which runs clean against their own cherished ideal, British 

38 
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stateBmen undertook a serions responaibilitj and they must have vowed to them* 
eclves that, iC tli'3y found it necesaary to anuox South Africa with this degrading 
doctrine, running counter even to Uhniitianity, they at least were under a moral 
obligation to see that this degrading id^-al never travelled beyond Sonth Africa, that 
it was contined to this primitive population of Boers. 

but what happened in the case of Kenya I White people from Sonth Africa 

went there, carried their doctrine ami reversed the current which Kenya affairs had 
run for a long time ; tor an Indian aspect had been given to the progress of affairs 
in K snya, which now tlie Boer wan deiermined to check with a view, first of all, 

to restricting the iiiirnigraMun td the Indians and afterwards, in course of time, as 

his power grew, iinally to close the floors of East Africa to liidiauB altogether. 

Now, l.'st you shouM think that I am overslating the case, 1 have brought 

you a incmoraudum w.hich Ueueral prcsoiitcd to the Imperial Coulereuce. He 

nroscnts'd tiiHjr case and ins principal desire was to get repealed that resolutiou of, 
ol tile Imperial ( .'oufereuce wiiadi recotnnicnded that Indians everywhere in the 
Empire i^h mi l bj granted t'lual rights of citi/.’UBhip with any other ciass of His 
Maj'‘.st.y*s hubjocts. Uimoral Smuts wa- so nupreSBed witli the Indian ease, with the 
dilli lult'es winch tlic Empire was exp -rit-nfing in holding tf'gvithcr, that he actually 
said : *AliiJ>iLigh it. is not posHibie tor >!;c to join, my sympathy is with Ur. Sastri; 

let this resolution go ; 1 do nut mmd ; provided it dues not bind me.* 

i-ieii. Smuts !■ jiucH forward in and teds the thnitereuce ; ‘It was a mistake 

of your- to have passed tli.at. n-sohitoifi; you ought now to repeal it'; and he puts 

it (III the c.x press ground tliat e<|uality is an idea loreigu to the Empire. Whoever 

thought ol e<)ualiiy bet.wei'n people and p>’opie in the Empire I Fie says bo openly; 
and it. IK wortli winle lor mo to re.ad that to you. Says the Memo: — 

‘ lliore is no equal British cilizensl.ip m the Empire, and it is <juitc wrong (this 

is the point) for a Biititsli hubject to claim e<|Uality of rights in any part of the 

Empire to which ho ha-i inigrati'd or where he happens to be living. There is no 
indignity at all or affront lu tlio denial of such eijuality. Once this is clearly re- 
cognised the stigma above leferred to falls away.* 

There is no ei)uality— so we will treat Indians as cur inferiors, but there is no 
Biigmu in it and Indians have no right to feci it at all. That is the kinc of argument 
that Quu. Smuts addrt'Ksed to the Conference. But he went further. lie attacked 
Mr. Sastri. This is what he said ; — 

* Mr. Sastri by Ins iiiissuni and his spoeches has undoubtedly made matters worse; 
he has for iustanee never laded whenever an opportunity presented itHclf to attack the 
Indian poliey ol South Africa and thereby has greatly exasperated public opinion in 
that dominion, alreaily very seiiKitive on this issue. In other duminiuns be baa 

made people alive to the iskuc— indeed ho has largely creaUd it. The claim he 

has every wiiere vigorously pressed fur i.iual fiancbise and rights ior Indians over 
the whole Empire has not only gone farther than the local claims of the Indiana 
themselves — but has tended to Taitc opposition in r]uaiterB where it did not exist 
before. It is because 1 foresaw this development that 1 did not invite Mr. Bastri 

to include Boutb Africa in liis tours.’ 

This, Mr. Sastri humorously said, was a testimony of his successful work in bis 
last overseas tour, lie then continued 

The other day in the Council of State wp. passed a reciprocity measure, which 
Dr. Qour had perauaded the Assembly to pass last session. It was feared by some 
of our timid friends in the house that if wc enacted a reciprocity measure, if we 
returned blow for blow to the whites in the domicions, they would be greatly 

incensf'd and they would do much more harm and we should be seriously injuring 

onr position. I told them : 4 have known (Fen. Ian Smuts; Qen. Smuts is certain- 
ly not a timid or a vacillating exponent of white opinion. 1 have met him before 

and he has told mo pcisoually that, if you used our reciprocity power he would 

never take it ill at all : in fact he expressed auiprise that wc bad not done it 
alrtady in 11121.* Hero is what he says: — 'India should be free to dial with 
nationals of the dominiona on a baaia of reciprocal treatment and neither on her 
part nor on the part of the dominions concerned should there be any resentment or 
ill-feeling in the matter.’ 

Ladiea and gentlemen, permit me to tell yon one thing : that we w'ere not the 
first people to throw a atone at onr neighbours In the Empire. We had nevcT done 
it betore : wc bad Buffered ; we had bet n humiliated ; we had been deeply pained ; 
but we never hit back, hoping by our patience, by onr resignation, by onr 
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Christian virtue of sabmisBion, to convince the white t 3 ^rant that he was conti- 
nually miS'bahaviug against the law of God and man. It did not pay U8. At last 
we have taken one puny step of what is called euphb'mistically reciprocity. 1 had 
to explain one thing to my colleagueB the other day, the difference between reci 
procity and retaliation, it is a curious Kmpire, it is a curiouH political orgameHtinn. 
this British Commonwealth. Curiously arc wo, heterogeneous people, iuiz-.d up 
together in this wonderful unit, that instead ot exchanging amenities and expressions 
of gojdwiil and pretcreutial duties aud so forth, we sh iuld be engaged in the 
ta'fk of exchanging blows and taunts of retaliation in8tr>a1 of returning and r.^ci- 
procating kindness. We did not make this Knipiro. Those 1 hat made it and those 
that kept It in such a condition ought to be ashamed ot it. We need not. hang down 
our heads; we are trying everything, let me tell you, to keep this lUmpire tugeflier; 
it is the Karopeau, the white man m the l-lominiuiiH and in places like S iuin Africa 
and East Africa, who i\m 1I not tolerate another people in his [iou!-< hold, except they 
be serfs and slaves and hfdots — it is h'^ that i? tho dangrr to the Empire.- Jfo is the 
wrecker ; we, if anything, arc preservers of the lilmpire. 

This EMniUE— B oeu Empium 

Now they say, after reluming from the Kenya rnis^ion, I a n a changed man. 
Jf there is any Indian who can go through the experiences through which I went in 
connection with this Kenya niissnm, if there is any Indian who coul 1 fiave seen the 
things that 1 saw, who could have heard the sentunents which I was esc.p. lled to 
hear, who could liave experience*! the utter la"k of respousib'lity that it was niy 
raisfortune to encounter in fioudon tluring a few wecdcs of bittio’ sorrow and buffer- 
ing, if tiiere is any such Indian, 1 think, Ladies and Gentb-men, m ist of uh 
should disown him. 1 have cliauged. Any Indian would have ehanged. Genera! 
Smut.H in another part of his speech blamed me lor using a harsh expression and 

stigmatising this Empire as a Boer Empire. It strdxes me as extraordinary that 

General Smuts slijuld b.i aaliamed of it. lie sliould be ratiur proiul of it. If 1 
said that lie was able to spread his doctrines and impose his ideaU on fhe vvliole 
of the Commonwealth, wdiy does he not take it as a complimmit / Evidently, lie 
felt that he was in an uncomfortable position, becuMHe I was drawing prominent, 
attention to the fact that the Kenya decision was ealeulated and iut'*nded to please 
the Boer. He took that very ill, and he blamed me for it,. But so long, Ladies 
aud Gentlemen, as there, is a colour bar, so long as then* is a first class cii i/.-mship 
and a second class citi/.inship created in response to the demand of either th>^. Boer 
OT the Britisher who is not ashamed to follow the Boer, 1 am fully iustiiied in 
using the expression which I did and discardirrg tij.'. expression, the British Commonwealth 

There arc many people who think that 1 was <fuitr wrong in stating tliat Ihi* 
Kenya decision was based on a certain amount of fear of the whites in Kenya who 

threatened to rebtd. Now that is quite true. It could bo proved at any time. In 

fact the white Kenyan was lather proud of it. He caire and said; ‘We are g'dng 
to fight the British Empire.’ Well, they talked about it all over the place, the news- 
papers woTo full of articles on that subject, and even a maga/.ine like the 
NlXKTfiBNTH CENTUnv ANi ACTBKj was quite Willing to admit an article in which 
It was openly stated that the white men in Kenya had arranged everything for a 
rebellion. Wtdl, I am not going to detain you by trying to prove these faclH. But 
there is a point in it. There are a number of innocent people here, Englishmen, English- 
women, Britishers of ail shades, who tell me, ‘ What I Do you want us seriously to believe 
that the British Cabinet was afraid of a few thousand whites in Kenya and therefore gave 
an unjust decision I Oh no, it is impossible. We who put down the Germans at a 
tremendous cost, do yon mean we are going to be afraid of the white Kenyans ? * 
But what is the logical inference of such a claim ? If you say and if people be- 
lieve that the British Cabinet did not give this unjust decision out of fiar of a 
very tiresome rebellion, what, then, led them to give us this palpably unrighteous 
decision, which disgraces the Empire and which blackens the name of the British 
nation ? Why did they give this decision, then, if not out of fear 7 Are these in- 
nocent people prepared to say that the British Cabinet was inherently vicious, loved 
injustice more than justice, did not care fur the long course of pledges and pro- 
mises to people and brushed aside wantonly their own ideals which they had held 
out to other people 7 Oh, I prefer the other alternative, because I know it is in 
accordance with the facts of British history, espeoially of recent British history. 
Let ns believe it. and I would ask you to qelieve it; if you are lovers of the Biiiish 
name, as 1 am in spite of my great resentment and vexation, if you are lovers of 
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the BiitiBh name, never come and tell me that they were not afraid, but loved 
laiustice tor its own sake. Lord Olivier, who criticised the Kenya deciejipn the other 
day, showed a much hrmcr grasp of the reality. Lord Pcil, when 1 was there, 'Specially told 
toe: 'Now, Mr. ^9aBtri, do please moderate your language ; do not let your mastery of English 
lead you to a fall ; do not generalise. Especially, do not mention the words • equal citizen* 
Khip,’ ‘equality’ and things like that. They won’t go down, English people don’t love 
these abstract esprest-ionp. Now I owe to Lord Peel many kindnesses. 1 received 
much assistance from him. But he took too much on himself to ad\ide me that way, 
and 1 never forgot that the Piritish people are lovers of justice and equality all 
over the world, in his lordship’s speech at the Imperial Conference 1 find however 
the word 'e(juality’ appearing more than three times. Between the time, therefore, 
that 1 lett London and the time that this Conference met, a great change had come 
over Lord Peel. 

Just as when in the bitter years before Ihll, longer than 1 care to recollect, 
Mr. Qandhi and his brave South Africans undertock a campaign, in the face of 
terrible odds, of passive resistance, just as when our Bengali countrymen, sore at the 
partition, declared a boycott of British goods finding that everything else failed, just 
as on those two occasions wr, Moderates and Extremistp, title hunters and revolu- 
tionaries, all of us joined together and said: *We will stand by these countrymen 
of ours. It is true they have taken a strong step, but what could the poor men 
do?' Ko have we now to stand by our Kenya brethren in their sore hour of trial. 
After trying every attempt at pacification, the Congress there has declared non- 
payment ot the poll-tax which they consider unjust and inc()iiitable. What arc we 
going to do .'’ Are we going to pay to Kenya Indians: 'We cannot support ycu in 

this extreme measure' ? I hope wo shall rise, even as we rose on the two memor- 
able occasiouH t Ik'v^ named, i hope we shall rise to the full height of 

our nationhood and support cur Kenya Indians in their hour of bitter, alas, it 
may be today, losing struggle. Lord Hardinge once paid to the British Empire 
" What couhi tl\e poor Indians do in South Africa. They are perfectly justified 
in inaugurating imssive resistance. May we expect Lord Heading or the Hon. 

Sir Nariibiinha Sarma to declare some day before the pctsion closes : “ What couk: 
the Kenya liidiHiis lio ; we are behind them in their refusal to pay the poll tax ?” 
And npw, you may say that some of us in arguing this question arc going a 
little beyond the proficr limits when we say * Oh ! if we were a Dominion, if only 
we were a Dominion ! ” and then our critics, not .altogether white critics, I mean 
some IndhiuB too, tlicy say; “You must be utterly foolish to talk like that 
flow could it benefit you, if you were a Dominion, in the stingglc agaimt a white 
pcoph' ? Kveii if you were completely independent like China and Japan, ycu 

could do nothing.” 1 do not say we could despatch our army ; 1 do cot say we 

could light thete people on their own ground ; hut 1 do fay this, that our cast 
would be advocated cn the highest ground , that the Government of India w'culd 
not he afraid to stand out and say, we are altogether and completely for the 
Indian case. What do you find on the other side ? The Government of Kenya is 
entirily at the tiispopal of the whitis of Kenya, The whites of Kenya rule the 
proviuce. The Government of India here put their finger on their lips and 
t>ny. “ Don't say tliat, lost you displease the other side.'’ And is it likely that we 
shall go to the wall or that we shall come triumphant out of the struggle in 
which the people on the one side have a Qovprnnicnt which is constantly afraid 
«>f the other side, or a Government which completely identifies itself with its own 
people and comes torwanl and puts the case of whites against the black, Africa 
versus India/ Will Government tay in its turn “India not Africa”? I ask you, 
if we liave no such Government, don't we stand certainly to lose in this struggle .* 
That is the difficulty. If we had a Dominion Government, the Viceroy would speak 
as we wish him to speak to the outer world. Instead, the Viceroy speaks to us 
as he is bhiden to speak by Lord Peel with the British Cabinet behind him. 

Well, tliat is why we ask for Dominion status. AVe find that, pitted as we are 

against a people who have a Government solidly behind them, proud to stand up 
for their subjects and not afraid of the Bntisli Cabinet, we have a Government 
that go a certain distance — i am not denying if — but then are prevented by 
the constitution, by the fact that they are agents of the {Secretary of State and 
if the British Cabinet, from going as far as they should. That is the chief 
difficulty, 

1 have mentioned only one general consideration. Shall I mention to yon two 
points in respect ot which our not being a Dominion is a severe handicap in this 
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struggle 7 Do not misanderstand me. I am not qcarielling with individnals, but 1 

am bound to draw your attention to this, unpleasing as it may seem, ob, mightily 

distastetul M it would be to the British iioverument here. We are going to send 
a delegation to fight our case with the Colonial Office. Mind yon, you must dismiss 
all prepossessions from your mind, and tell me whether yon would allow that dele* 
gation to be headed by an Eoglishman, by a white man 7 He may be the noblpst, 
the most philanthropic, the most pious Christian, he may completely identify hims^lc 
with our case. But do you expect him to forget that there are certain things that 
he cannot say and what we should say ? For example, when driven to the wall, 

we sbonUl say to the British Cabinet and to the Colonial Office. *Huw dare you 

expect after this decision that we should remain in the Empire 7 Du you expect 
such a good man, — even as Lord Willingdon — to say that for you ! There is almost 
nothing, 1 know, that Lord Willingdon would not do to uplilt and to raise India’s 
name. It you do not expect him to say that, it is hard to find any Englishman 
for that position. 1 go so far as to say that it is an J ndian case, that ..he bitterest 
feelings are entertained by the Indian peopla It is they, then, that should present 
this case before our adversaries. Why have we not got men horu wlio can do that ? 
Have wo not got men whose loyalty, whose empire patriotism are unquestioned 7 
Ic IS a very difficult office tor an Englishman. It is an office which we 
should naturally and properly and rightfully hold. Assume now we are a Dominion 
fjr one minute, assume that everybody in the Assembly and in the Council of 
State was in a position to exercise power— the usual legislative power over the 
Cabinet — would they dare go and ask an Englmbuian, merely because he had 
administered a province, to head such a delegation ? 

The Kenya Native Interest. 

Tiiere is another question. You all know that the British Cabinet has decided 
that Kenya should be administered for the bcuetit of the African native and nor 
tor the benefit of either the white man or the Indian. As you know, wc accepted 

that decision with enthusiasm. We said that is the right and the only proper view 

to take of the case. Only wc begged the British Cabinet to see actually carried 
out any policy and any measure which would protect the Airicau native. But they 
have now ruled that our immigration should be controlled. We will pass by the 
plausible fallacy, the misleading sophism that they employ in describing it. They 
iioi not say that the Indians should nut come ; all that they say is that people who 
tollow this piofeeston aud that profession and the other profession (only Indians follow 
these professions) .should not come or that they would be prevented from coming in, 
Bo, while on paper it does not look like racial discrimination, it is intended to be 
and it is going to operate as a racial diecrimination. 

Now, let ns assume that in the interests of the African native it was necessary 
to control immigration. I will convince any impartial man that far greater danger 

to the African native comes from the British immigrant than from the Indian 

immigrant. The unhappy Indian immigrant is weak ; they will not protect him ; 
he is only an economic competitor. The African native himself could crowd him 
out or be may be tola to clear nut, unless be means to make trouble and shed 
blood and do a hundred other things which 1 will not mention. But yon read 
history. You have read about the way in which the white man, when he comes 
to live amongst black populations, among uncivilised peoples, uses his power, his 
superior civilisation, his superior command of fighting materials, his superior com- 
mand of the destructive weapons of human warfare. Lynching is not an Indian 

word, is it 7 Well, (lodging comes easily to white man. Why, the other day, 

some Kenya Whites, it seems, was shocked at the idea ot anybody preventing him 
from flogging the African native. ** What is the African native for and what am 
1 here fur ? That is the way he thinks. 1 ask yon in all honesty, from whom does 
the African native stand to lose more 7 From the Incian who is only a competi- 
tor - at the most, who may be told to go any moment, or from the white man 
who goes and stays and tyrannises and exploits and steals land and limbs and 
liberties and refuses to yield them op 7 Is be an easy man to deal with 7 Let 
India answer. Only the other day we made a national demand for our liberties, 
and what answer did we get 7 When the Englishman is enthroned in power, 

when he commands the purse, when he controls the political liberties of another 

people, when be is established in economic ascendancy over another people, be do^s 
not let go easily. When he does wmng, none of bis Roniputriots will say so, whilt- 
he is alive. iS-znautiine alter, perbai.8, a historian prcifessing to ransack old libraries 
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and the India Office recorda roi^bt say *' Oh, he might have done better*', bnt as 
a rale the white man, especially in power over coioured popnlations is hard to 
displace. If the British Cabinet desired to become trastees of the African native 
and therefore wanted people of certain kinds not to come into his country, if 
there were a bonafide disposition to find the people really harmful, really dangerous 
to the Colony and koep them out, 1 should say every time : keep out the white man. 

Now there is only one more word which I shall say before 1 conclude, la 
following controversies of this nature you would be sometimes impressed by the 
fact that there are a great number of Anglo-Indian newspapers here who have the 
lairness to allow that ttic Indian ca^e is good and sound and who sometimes ga 
further and blame the white people of Kenya lor their uo-Imperial narrow outlook; 
and perhaps you will think that it is a very satisfactory state of things. I dare 

say wr must be thankful for small mercies in this world : it is a very good 

thing and I am willing to acknowledge a'-sistance and sympathy from what- 
ever (]aarter it comes. But allow me to say that 1 have notice.d another thing also 

and we must put the two things together. 1 went through the dominions and as 

I described the transitional stage in which our Government stands, bow there are 
still large departments of administration to accrue to our people, how Wc are still 
suffering from bad law, irom ill-understood conditions, they said : **How tiresome of 
these English folks ! They have long held India, they always say they are there only for 
the good ui the Indian people; why don't they give you stlf-guvernment and quietly go 
back'' 7 Now, the white pt ople abroad are quite willing to give yon sympathy when 
you fight the British people here, and this British people here are quite willing to give 
you their sympathy when you fight their white kinsmen abroad. 

The white man toaches us how to defend our liberties and our rights. The 
moment be is offended, he does not pause to coiiBidei, '* What will this man say and 

what will my government say *’ 7 He hits you straight iu the eye, straight ; that is 

what he did when h- had a iiuarrol with poor Presicient Kruger ; he did not wait to 

onnviuce the w«»rld. Those tiiat have power are not restrained m their use of it, whilo 

that have not the power, try to deceive ourselves that this world is governed entirely by 
reason and by justice. There is a certain scope for argument, for adjustment. 

But there are st ;ru limits to the operation of these enlightening induences. Beyond 
that limit our operations have to change and assume a new phase. Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, Let me not allow yon to misunderstand me. 1 will declare exactly what 1 
mean. The time fur argumeui, tor cool prcscmtation of a case iB there. Bnt there 
IS also a time when you arc expected in this world to use such power, as you 
have, lest it should displease the powers that be, who write themselves down in 
history as people that do not deserve any power. That is my nading of the sitn- 
tion. I wish this were a different world. 1 wish the war had really taught us- 
the reasuuH that we thought wu had all learnt. I wish the British Empire really 
stood tor those principleb of justice and fair play and baroau brotherhood of which 
we drearot a little while ago. Those principles and ideals are still there, and perhaps 
the next generation of Indians will live iii a time when it is sufficient to show 
that Dur cause is just fur it to prevail. I am painfully driven to the conclusion 
i.bat that time is still to come* In the meantime we cannot afford to lose tho 
batth in Kenya or anywhere in the Empire. But if occasionally yon hear from me 
advocacy of some measure that may seem to be of a combative character, be sure 
it is nut actual fighting, fur wc have not the righting stieiigth. We are essentially 
non-violent. But i-ucb as we have, such means as we have of ensuring our seli- 
respect, it is not only weakness, but it is treason to our people, it is betrayal of 
our children not to exercise with due restraint, with due submission to the Almighty 
who knows bow to judge the right from the wrong and can pull down the mighty 
from their seats, with doc submission to Him, but with a clear couBciousnesB that 
m the prosecution of our own right, the exercise of lawful means, pea::efal pressure, 
and constitutional power is not only nghtfui but doubtful. In that consciousness' 
we have to fight our battles. 
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Appeal to the Viceroy. 

The following letter was addressed to the Viceroy by the 

Imperial Indian Citizenship Association, dated Bombay, the 29th 
February 1924. 

Youi Excellency, 

The Imperial Iiidian Citizenship Association has rofraiiied 
addrossiiiff you hitherto dun'n^' the critical months which wo line re(;ejjtly 
been passing? throu/t;h with regard to Indians in Kast and South Africa, 

hecaiise, we did not wish to make any retiuest or statcinont that might 

he cither prcmatui*o or emban-assing. But the cxtrenio gravity of the 
situation which has now arisen compels us at last to approjich you. 

For, as 3 'ou aie aware*, the Indian residents, both in East and J^onth 

Africa, inspite of their weakness, have been ol)liged to (rontemplate 

passive resistance against the actumnlated wrongs which have been hoai)ed 
upon them. Our heart goes out to them in theii* anxiety and suTeriiig. 
for we know well from w'hfit wrongs they have sufFered. 

SOI TII AFKICAN riTIZKNSmi*. 

W’e are aware thet South Africa is a Self-Ooverning Dominion, 
but w'c would uige that the constitutioinil \>ositinn put forwartl with 
iTLiard to Oitizei.shii), in answer to General Smuts :it the Imperial 
(.^mfeiH*nc(‘, should he fully and carefully examined. It appears to us. 
as an Imperial Indian Citizenship Association, essential to Hnd out wh.it 
coiislitules that citi/ciiship, and whctlnu* the South African Diiion I'ai*lia 
iiu'iit ha.s ah.solute, or only relative* rights, of excluding from (itizeir 
ship domiciled Indians or Afiioans who are ecjually subjeets of Hih 
Majesty King George V along with the British and the Dutch. You 
yourself aid your prcdocessor.s, ns Viceroys, hivi* pulJicly declaied that 
Iiulians must hold a status under the (how'ii in no way inferior to 

licit of any other of His Majesty’s subjeets wdthiii the Km]>irc. AVe 
would submit that the time has now' come to tost that. de.''laration 

which you have publicly made, by an appeal to His Majesty’s (.'Oiut rd 

.Iii.stice so that we may know' exa»rtly whore w'c stand. 

At the same time, the clearest po.ssible warning should he given 
to the South African Union i*arliamciit, that if satisfaction cannot he 

obtaiiu'Mi through the \noces.scs of law for the clear wrong done to 

domiciled Indians, the* as a last ro.sort the implication of the Reciprocity 
Agreement oi 1917 (which has been accepted by General Smuts) will 
be thoroughly examined and explored. It should bo dotinitely stated, 
that every action which may be constitutionally taken uiidei- that bind 
ing Agreement will be put into force from the Indian side unless tln^ 
South African Union I'arlianiciit is prepared to recede from its prosent 
intolerable iM)sitioiJ. 

W e would point out to A'our Excellency that General Smuts’ blank 
refusal to accept eithei- a conferoiico or a diplomatic visit from li.dia 
h been prcmcdit?ited, delil>eiatc and final. This refusal h.is now been 
endorsed by General Heitzog ai.d Colonel Crosswell whi? represent the 
only tw'o paities in the South Afncaii Parliament in opposition to 
General Smuts. 'Iho refusal of General Smuts has therefore become a 
material South African W’hite decision. Seeing that all parties in India 
are agreed on this issue we ask Your Excellency on behalf of the 
united i»ooplo of India to voice a national Indian decision in return. 
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KKNYA SITUATION. 

With rc'iaid to the* Kenya situation we would rc-affinn, on behalf 
of our Association, that the pronounccincnt of the White Paper with 
^e^^ar(l to tin; Franchise and the Highlands are altogether unacceptable 
lo ns. \V(! would ask you to make clear to the present Ijabour Gov- 
eriiineiit in En;:laud the settled conviction of all i^arties in India in 
this matter, so that there may bo no uiiceitainty left. Wc believe that 
you would be fully jnstiHod in repoi-ting that there will bo no pos.si- 
bility oi‘ a settled j>hice for India withiji the Jiritish Empire until the 
Keny i <lc( isioi.s on these, two issues arc altered. On the other hand, 
as an Association wc arc thankful that the Kenya White Paper decisively 
lejoits racial segregation at the very tiiiie that the South African Union 
Farlianumt is seeking to impose it by a “Class Areas Bill.’' 

We would suggest that the time, has come for the Government of 

India to press for the. coiriplete fulfilment in East Afj’iea of all that is 
involved in this roioction of i*acial .segregation. Wo note with great 

'iatisfaetion that the segregation propo.sals with regar-d to Kampala have 
ji(»w been eouiitennaiided. But we have not yet heard whether the old 
racial segregation customs in Kam])ala itself, which bad most scriou.>,ly 
(*(nigested tlm j csideiit Indian jiopulatiou, are still being enforced. 'I bese 
«>ld bad (Ustoms prevent Indians — oven those living in aecxudaiicc with 
•ill modern s'lnitary reunirements—from residing on the more healthy 
upper hill-side, although the ground there is so uiioecupied that a goll- 

course for ihiropiMiis has been laid out ni)on it. The whole Indian 
eoiriTniiuity is (rowded into a small unhealthy area at the liottom 
the hill on the edge, oi a malarial swamp. 

We would ask that Imliaiis may bo allowed to imrehaso sites tor 
houses' oil any part of the Kampala hill-side so long as they comply 

with all municipal n'gulations. We would claim this ]»oth for health 
and sanit.aiy reasons, atfeiitiiig the Euiopoan residents themselves, as 
well as other races. For notliiug can be moic unhealthy and insanitary 
for the whole township area than the prosmit condition. 

W'e have taken Kampala as an example of what is needed to 
carry out fully the principle of the rejection of racial segregation. All 

that has )»eeji said about it, would ai»ply also to other townshiji areas 
both ill Uganda ajid Kenya. 

Umler the same general luinciple, wc would urge that steps should 
now be taken after due, notice has been given to pre>ciit in futuro 
raeisil diserimiiiatioii against Indians on the State liailway and Steamer 
stirvices of Kenya aiid Uganda. Things had become so biwl in this 
respect that at one time the whole of the first-class lavatory aecom- 
tnodation on Imard the S. S. Cleniont Hill was reserved exclusively for Eiiur 
I'cans ; and Indians who had paid their full first-class steamer faro were 
ijifonned by notice that they must use the. seeoiul-class. It was 
also reported to us that Indian cotton mcrclnuits w'ero not allowed ro 
use the upper class stoamer aeeominodatioii of T^ake Niega. If tliey 
[ravelled by water they w*cre obliged to reinaiii in the open fiats 
which were towed by the steainei>5. One lotton mercliant who was 
obliged in the cour.so of husiiicss to visit his different depots on the 
lake informed us that he was obliged to make the journey by motoi* 
with endless difficulty and expense, while any Kuropcan could travel 
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inexpensively and in comfort on the State steamer. Thus the liwliaii 
trader was penalised eommei*cially on ac(H)unt of his raoe. Vet the 
same Indian community pays taxes and customs duties which ^ro towards 
the upkeep of these State steamers. 

Furthermore, we understand that at certain important liailway 
stations bun*ralows and waiting rooms have been reserved for European 
passengers and that Indians who have i)aid the same fare as tlie 
Europeans h:ive been put to very great inconvenience. Vet the Railway 
is kept up by taxes aiifl tnistorns duties which arc paid for by Indians 
as well as by Euroi>eans. 

\\"e would urge at the same time that representatpion should be 

made on behalf of thii African passeiigei's who sulfcr the same iiicon- 
veniences as the Indian passejigers while paying heavy taxes. The 
present disgraceful state of the third-class carriages which are used by 
Indians and Africans alike should not be allowed to continue. 

In Nairobi, where the rickshaws arc a common mode of convey- 
ance. an invidious jacial distinction luis been made. 'Phey are (livided, 
undei- the Municipal Regulations, not into lirst and second class, but 
into European and Asiatic- divisions. (.)n the Railways also, the second 

class compartments are labelled ‘Asiatic^ aiul ‘ E\iroi»can. ’ All such 
racial segregation shouhl now be ('learly abandoned. It needs lio fresh 
legislation but simply instriution fiom the Colonial OHice in accordanc-^ 
with the iirinciple laid down in the White Paper. 

1'ho Immigration Rill. 

AVilh reference to the new Draft Immigration Bill for Kenya, it is 

our deliberate opinion that such a Bill is not required ii; the intei'cst. 
of the African natives, and also that it would be racially against the 
Indians when put into daily practice. We would point out that the 

Immigration Officers are certain to bo Eui'opoaus, and that the Advisoiy 
Board of Three will have a majority of two Europeans against one 

Indian. In the pi’csent state of extreme racial tension in Konya it 

would be obviously impossible for the people of India to hive any 
<U)nfidonee in such officials and in such a Board. AVe believe also that 

the ‘ paramount interests 01 the natives ’ c;in bo observed without re- 
course to such a measure uf restricted Indian immigration as llni 

present draft Bill inevitably involves. 

With regard to T-ganda the CJovernmcnt’s Own Economic Report of 
1920 gives an unmistakable verdict in favour of Indian immigration. 
If it be argued, on the otlier hand, that the Economic C.-omniission for 
whxt is now called Kenya gave a hostile verdict against Indian immi- 

gratiou in 19 19, it must bo remembered that the Colonial Office pidi- 

licly in the House of ('ommoiis dissociated itself from the finding of 
that (-ommissioii on the Indian question. No Indian served on that 

Commission and no Indian was called to give evidemc. 

Mr. Andrews’ Report. 

The evidence on this question has been very carefully collected 
and published in a Report made to this Association by ^^r. (\ F. 

Andrews who went out as our representative and spout most of his 
rime in the study of the oconomit^ aspects of the subiect. He came to 
the conclusion that the whole problem found a natural and automatic 
solution owing to the fact that no Indian artisan is afih to live and 
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.sn|)]>orf a fuwily in East Africa on a scale of wages which is less 
than three times that which an African artisan requires. For this 
reason alone wlierovor an African artisMii is available ho is certain for 
eeoiionnc rcasoi.s to be en\ploycd. 

^Yo would point out further, that siiice the publication of the 
White riiper, the odds against the Indian— whore he might be likely 
io rompeic with the African— have Is^en much more heavily weighted 
liy Iho rise and progress of the ' European and African Irados 
( irgai'isal j<Mi’ which, under European managemoi.t a7:d supported by 
ruro|ioan liinds aid Kuidpcan pu)»lir opinion, avowedly aJid openly 
aitunpis 1<> l\nn o\»1 of cmi>loymerit every Indian whom it can roach 
and to snlislilule an Afiiean or a Enroi»ean. 'Jhin^shavc gone so far 
llial in the absonei: of a snflieient number cif skilled Afiican artisans 
I lie Association has sent o>er and impoited them from the Seychelles 
in oidei- to oust the Ij.dian. Iho ligurcs shown reveal the fact that in 
a ]ie]io(l of four leonlhs about dOV Indians were turned out of om- 
|Io\inont. Ill addition to this tlicie has been a very serious boycott of 
li.dian stores, wliicli must in the end injure materially other li.dians in 
Kenya as \m 1I. '1 he immigration figures already show' a decline in the 

Indian poi'iilal ion compared with earlier years. While the I.uropean 
I (qiul.itioii in Kenya i.^ increasing at a very lapid rate, the liidian 

l•opula.1^oll dniinv liie last six years has either remained stationaiy oi 
else actually de- In ed. In these circumstances an Immigration Hcstrii tion 
Kill, wiiieli can only seriously alFcct the Indians, bear an obviously racial 

iliaraeter. 'Iliej ciojc. at such a time of hostile White aggression against 

li.dians in Ken\a. aii.v lurther attem\4. on the jniit of the Kenya Gov 
einment (whidi is dominated by European intere.sts) to restrict Indiaiis 
still iuither appeals to us to be not in accoid with the principles of 
ilie K« n.va \\ liiti* I’aper w hich upholds imi»aitial treatment between the 
lai'es. Our eontent ion is that the Afriean native interests are alroadx 
>idlieientl\ safeguarded and that the progioss of the African native woulfl 
I.e seriduslx ini perilled if the number of Indians in East Africa w'orn 
still fuitluT diminished. We would point out to the undoubted fact that 
the gieat cotton l)*dt in Noith Lganda and the ,‘^oudan province is 
being oi»ened up with such suioo.ss eliicMy uwdng to the intrepid advance 
of Indian traders into nialaiial distiicts where no Iviropcaii could penetiate. 

'1 ln‘ Indian is .^(111 doing ])ioneer work in establishing among African 
I ati\< s. w ho are emerging fiom savagery, th(‘ (oj.ditioi.s of trade and baiter. 

Wc are thankiul to note that the. Oovcrniiiciit of India are satisfied 
tliat they liave leceived from the Goloiiial Otlieo a definite promise that 
the Draft Pall will be held up until the Goinmittee sent from India 
has time to discuss it .with the. Goloiiial Otliee itself. We trust that 
there will be no mistake or misui dcvstai ding on this point. 

Hritish (tuiaiia I )e]»utati()ii 

With regaid to the Ilnti.'^h Gir'ai a Dei»utatioii we are .strongly 
<»pposed to any .scheme of reeiuitirg iid^an labour lor the Colonics, 
■o* long as the coi ditions which made the Ke?:ja v iong po.<.siblc continue 
exist. We would, in (ondinsior, lefor t<* the seal dal of the Fiji 
l^•ll■ta^, which has hocn achersely loumcnted on by many leading 
I'uiopcaiis including the Rev. K. Piper of l.antoka. We would urge its 
immediate cam oiling on the ground that it is an nltogethoi- inhjuitims tax. 



Indians in East Africa 

Early History 

Tlio way in which insults and humiliations have como more and 
more to be showered on the heads of the Indian Settlors in Kenya in 
recent years will be found chronicled in previous issues of the Indian 
Annual litgnUr. On the ipiestion of the Highlands and Segregation, 
the climax was reached in »Iuly last when the Imperial Oovornmoiit 
was compelled to yield to the threat of an armed rebellion by the Konya 
^Vhitos ai d issued the infamous White Paper. And at the last Imperial 
Conference, when Sir Tcj Pahadur Sapru proposed a Coiiimitioe of Enquiry 
to go into the Ciuesliou of e<iualily of status in the Colonies, the Duke of 
Dovoiishirc, the thou Colonial Secictary, made it eleai- that the Konya Indian 
c,ncHtion was finally settled in that White Pa]»er and could not ho re-opened. 
At the time that the A\ hite Paper was issued tJierc w.ms persistent talk of 
ti;.htening up the Immigiatioii law. for the White Settlers knew that nnlcst* 
they foiccd tin (.ugh the Immigration icstiictioiis before the Saurii Com- 
iiiittce sat and while their rebellious threat continued to take effect, they could 
I or achieve their aim. '1 ho White Paper itself gave the cue to the Governor 
of Kenya, and he wa.s asked to take into his views, w.hilc framing the 
bill, not only coi.ditions of Kenya but also those of the neighbouring 
territories of IJpanda and Tangaiiayika. In Apiil last when tlio Kl. 
Hon. Mr. Sastri was heading the Kenya Indian Delegation to England, 
be .said at an inforiiial (jonfercnco with the Impoiial Indian Citi/.cnsliip 
Association that however much tlioy might compromise in other matters, the.\ 

( (Mild not yield at all on the (iue.stion of iinmigiation. The right ot 
unrestricted immigration from India to Kenya vas vital not only to the 
Indja! I settlers who have made thefolony their home, but also to India in 
asseiiing her light to equal status in all pails of the Empire. Even the Govern- 
ment of India professed at the time wlien the White l*apcr was issued 
that at least the im migration (][uestioii wa.s not lost, and that lieforc that 
question was raised the Govt, would take \>ro\)er precautions beforehand. 
Hut all to no avail. 

Ill the month of October last the Kenya Governimuit pas.sed the 
Customs Tariff Act whoreby the Indian tnwle was hard hit. The duties 
oil rations and unbleached piece-goods which used to go from India and 
formed the main busirie.ss of the Indians were jih(3nomonally increased while 
duties on ai-ticles of luxiiiy were reduced. Even the commodities of daily 
use by the Natives and Indians w^ere greatly taxed. 

On November 23rd, 1923 the Kenya Official G.i/.otte published the 
Hill to consolidate and regulate iiirnigTation and employment in the Colony. 
At the top of the Bill a note was appended stating that the bill wa.^ 
published subject to the ai>proval of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, but it was long known that foimal consent of the Colonial 
office had already been secured. The Ugmida Govorniuent followed in 
the trail and published the Identity Card Bill with almost the same object, 
namely, to isolate the Indian settlers firat, and then conveniently to reduce 
them to helotry. It was also understood that the ITg-u.da and Tangaiiayika 
CTOVomiucnts were going to pass similar measure as soon as the Kenya Immi- 
gration bill became law'. Ihe full text of the Bill is given below. 
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The Kenya Immigration Bill 

The following is the full text of the Bill entitled *An Ordinance to Consoli* 
date and Regulate Immigration and Employment in the Colony and Protector* 
ate of Kenya’ pablithed in the Kenyi Gazette on Nov. 23rd. 1923« 

WHEKBaS it 18 desirable to provide for the prace, good order and development 
of the Cohtny and for the pnrposdti of reducing and preventing unemployment, 

and whereas it is the duty of the Government to safeguard the interests of 
the Africai i.aM«eB of the Colony and to absnre their progress and the continued 
improvement ot their material welfare, 

And whereas it is desired iully to implement the policy declared in the memo- 
randum presented by His Majesty *d Government to Parliament relating to Indians in 
Kenya and dated the 23rd day of July in the year of our Lord ll>23, 

He It liiciefure enacted by the Governor of the Colony of Kenya with the 
a? vice and consent of the Legislative Council thereof ; — 

]. This Ordinance may be cited as *The Immigrants Regulation and Employ- 
ment Ordinance, 

2. In this Ordinance the following terms shall have the respective meanings 
hereby a-signed to them, unless the context otherwise requires : — 'Colony' shall mean 
the Colony and Protectorate of Kenya, 'liumigratiou and Employment Officer* shall 
mean a Principal or an Assistant Immigration and Employment Officer appointed 
for the purposes ot this Ordinauce ; 

'Principal Immigration and Employment Officer* shall mean the Officer appointed 
for the administration and execution of this Ordinance. 

3. Tills Ordinance shall not apply to ; 

(a) The officers and crews of His Majesty's Navy or of the tleet of any friendly 
power, (b) Any number of His Majesty's Military forces. 

(c) Any person duly accredited to the Colony by or under the authority ot the 
Imperial or any other Government. 

(d) Any person, the subject of a tTorcign Power having treaty rights within 
the Dominions of the Hultan of y4anzibar, who is not a prohibitid immigisut under 
section T) of this Ordinance and who is possessed of a guarantee in the toini set out in 
schedule A of this Ordinance signed by the Local Consular representative of such power. 

(e) The wife and any child appearing to an Immigration and Employment 
Officer to be under the ago of sixteen, of a person nut being a prohibit^ immi- 
grant, provided they are not themselves prohibited immigrants under sub-clauses (b), 
(c), (d), (e), (f), or (g) of sub-iectioQ (1) of section 5 of this Ordinance, and 
provided further that any idiot or insane iierson or any person who is otherwise 
physically afficted may, in case he or a person accompanying him or some ciher 
person give security to the satisfaction of the Immigiaiion and Employment Officer 
for his permanent tupport in the Colony or for his removal tberetorm whenever re- 
tinired by the Governor-in-Council, bj permitted to enter the Colony, (f) Any person 
who shall satisfy an Immigration and Empluyoient Cfficer that he has been fornuily 
domiciled in the Colony or has been resident therein for a total period of not Jess 
than five years and that he does not come within the meaning of snb-clautta 
(b), (c), (d), (i), (t), or (g) of sub-scction (1) of siction 5 of this Ordinance. 

4. Any person desiring to enter the Colony shall, before being alJowid to do 
so, appear before an Immigration and Employment Officer who shall alter fuch 
examination as he may consider necessary, mtorm feuch person and the roaster ol 
the vessel, it any, which has conveyed him to the Colony whether he is a pro- 
hibited immigrant or not. Provided that if such person withholds or conceals irum 
such officer any fact or information which would bring such psison w-ithiu any ot 
the clavses of the prohibited immigiante defined m section 5 of this Ordinance, he 
shall be de<med to have contravened this Ordinance, i ruvided iurlher that when 
a person enters the Colony from adjoining territory oi from Arabia, the Resident 
or District Commissioner or the Officer discharging the duties of a K^fsuient or District 
CommisBioneT at the place of entry, shall have all the powtrs vested in an Immi- 
gration and Employment Officer under this Ordinance. 

When an immigrant is permitted to enter the Colony he stall be given a 
certificate by the Immigration and Employment Officer. 

5. (1) The immigration into the Colony by land or sia is prohibited of anj 
person, hereinafter called a " prohibited immigrant *’, being or appearing to be of 
any of the classes defined in any of the following cases 
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(a) Any person without visible means of support or any person who is likely 
to become a pauper or a public ohargp. (b) Any uliot or insane person. 

(c) Any person suffering from a loathsome or a ilaugerous c-mtagious disease or 
from trachoma. 

(d) Any person who, not having a free pardon, has b^en convicted in any 
country other than the Colony of murder or any offmce f ir which a sentence of 
imprisonment has been passed for any term, and who by reason of the circumstances 
connected therewith is deemed to be an undesirable immigrant, but this provision 
shall not apply t> offences of a political character not involving moral turpitude. 

(f>) Any prostitute, and any person living or receiving or who may have Jired 
on or received any part of the proceeds of the prostitution of others. 

(f) Auy person deemed by an Immigration and firnployment Ofiiier to be an 
undesirable immigrant in consequence of the information or advice received from 
any Secretary of State or Colonial lSlinii>ter, or through official or diplomatic channels 
or any Himster of a Foreign Country, or from any other trusted source. 

(g) Any person who has been ordered to leave the Colony. 

(2) Any person aggrieved at the decision of an Immigration and Employment 
Officer to classify him as a prohibited immigrant under sub-section (1) of this section 
may aopeal from such decision to the Oovernor-in-couacil providt:il that the deter- 
minatiou of such appeal shall in no way limit or restrict the powers conferred by sections 
7, lij and 11) of this Ordinance. 

G. There shall be established a Department of the Government to be known 
as *' The Immigration and Employment Department.” 

7. Any person convicted by any nonrt, within a period of five years from the 
date of entering the Colony, of murder or an offence involving moral turpitude for 
whu h thu court has power to impose imprisonment shall be liable to be dealt with 
as a priihibiitd immigiant, and the Governor may, if he thinks tit, make an order 
r((iuiring such person to leave the Cclony within a time tixiil by the order, and 
then after to remain tut of the Colony. 

8. Auy intending immigrant who has not been granted permission to enter the 
Colony may be detained in such place and under such terras and conditions as the 
Qovernor-in-Council may by rule prescribe. 

a. (I) There shall be established in Nairobi an Immigration and Employment 
Board which shall instruct the Immigration and Kmploymeut Officer with regard to 
economic requirements of the Colrny. 

(2) Such Immigration and Emphyment Board shall be constituted of such 
persiins as the Governor may appoint and shaU include : — 

(a) The Chief Native Cemmissioner or other t fficer of the Native Affairs Depart 
meui representing the interests of the African natives of the Colony, (b) A European 
who shall be a member of the Erecutive Conncil or of the Legislative Council, 
(c) A representative of the Indian community. 

10. The Immigration and Employment Department shall collect and record all 
information and reports as to labour requirements of the Colony. 

11. Any person in the Colony desiring to bring into the t^olony a person to 
work '^l.^leik, salesman, ^rtizan or other employee from outside the Colony sball 
first satiBt'y the Immigration and Employment Officer that he cannot obtain in the 
Colony an employee snitsble for the work and the Immigration and Employment 
Officer is so satisfied that the lequircments ns laid down by the Board will be met 
shall issue a certificate and on the production of such certificate shall exmpt the immigrant 
named therein from the operations of clause (a) of section 5(1) of this Ordinance. 

12. (1) An Immigrant who ai rives in the Colony without a certificate as provided 
for in the last preceeding spctfnn and who is unable to satisfy the Immigration 
and Employment Officer that be is entitled to enter the Colony under section 8 
or that he is not a prohibited immigrant under section 5 of this Ordinance shall 
not be allowed to enter the Colony unless be ran latisfy lUe Immigration and 
Employment Officer that he is a desirable immigrant or unless he can prove to the 
satisfaction of the Immigration and Employment Officer that he is assured of 
employment or that his services are n^'cessary for the economic requirements of the Colony. 

(2) If the immigrant alleges that he is assured of employment the a legation 
must be corroborated by the prospective employer, who, if he has not already 
obtained a certificate prescribed by Section 11 must satisfy the Immigration and 
Employment Officer of the matters prescribed by that Secticn and take out a certifi- 
cate as required by Section 11 and the immigrant shall not be allowed to eater the 
Colony in the absence of such corroboration and certificate. 
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13. (1) Whrn an intending imoiigrant not otherwise entitled to enter the Oolony in- 
forms the 1. & E. Otficer that it is his intention to carry on any traie> basiness or oconpa- 
tion (other than the praetice of a learned profession in which he is properly qnalified) he 
shaii give such information to the offi ler as he may require and the officer shall satisfy him* 
seif that the requirements laid down by the Board will be met and that there is an opening 
for such trale, baemcss or occupatiou, aud that tt is iu the luterest of the African natives of 
the Colony that such trade, business or occupation shouid be undertaken by the intending 
immigrant and only on the officer being so Katistied shaii suoh immigrant be allowed to enter 
the Colony. (2) It the officer is satisfied that there is no such opening or that the exercise of 
su di traie basmess or occupatiou woull bj iujurious to the interests of the natives of the 
I'olony, such intending immigrant shall be regarded as a prohibited immigrant. Provided 
that if the intending immigiant under this Section proves to the satisfa^ition of the officer by 
the production of the pariuership deed or agreement that he is a partner in any existing 
trade, business or occupatiou aud if the officer is satisfied that the particular partuership, 
trade, business or ocenpation is of good repute aud if the intending immigrant is uuc 
otherwise a prohibited immigrant, such Immigrant may be allowed to cuter the Colony. 

li. If any person who had entered the Colony to serve under a contract providing that 
the servant shall leave the Colony at its conclustoo, tails to leave the Colony after quitting 
the said SCI vice, he may be treated as it he were a prohibited immigrant. 

ir>, (I) Any employer who has engaged Servants under huch a contract as is mentioned 
in the preceding Section and who shait refuse or neglect to carry out the provisions of such 
contract in regard to the passage ut such servants shall be deemed to have committed an 
offence aud shall he punishable on cuuvictiou with a tine not exceeding £500 or imprison- 
ment of eitiier description tor a term not exceeding twelve months or to both such fine and 
impriHonmcut. (2) Any person inducing another to enter the Colony under a contract ot 
viupioyment shall bj liable to ail the expense of deportation of the employee should he b.: or 
beeoHic a prohibited unmigraut, notwithstanding anything to the contrary in the contract 
between the partied to the saul contract. (3) Any person indneing another to enter the 
(Colony under a contract of employment, shall, before the arrival of the employee, luruish a 
iiue copy of the contract or of the correspondence forming the contract to the Triucipal 
Immigration and Employment Officer. 

Ki. Any person applying lor admission into the Colony may at the discretion of 
the 1. & E. Officer be required to comply with the following provisions : — 

(a) He shall before entering the Colony give security suffioieut to indemnify the Covein- 
ment against the expenses likely to be incurred in sending him aud his family back to 
the port from which he sailed aud against the expenses likely tu be incurred in detaining 
him or his family (if any) pending the determination of whether or not be may outer 
the Colony. Kuch security shall at the option of the intending immigrant be : — 
(1) A cash deposit of a sum representing such expenses as aforesaid as may be determined 
by the I. & E. Officer, or, (ji) A bind which need not be under seal with such sureties as 
shall satisfy the 1. & E. Officer in such t-uni as may have been determined as aforesaid. 

(b) He shall thereupon be poriuitted to inter the Colony, and shall, if required by 
the 1. A: K. Officer within one wei k thv.*rca( ter. satisfy such officer, by such proot as Sttcii 
tifficer may consider lucossary in lhi> ciroumsiancos of each particular case, that he is 
not a prohibited immigrant, (c) If he shall nut satisfy tuch officer as aforesaid . i>e shall 
i)c (Icportid as soon as possible thereafter aud returned to his port of (mbarkation. ^L'be cost 
of (ueh ilepuTtiitioii tliall befieiia>ed cut ot tbc amiunt deposited by him or secured by 
bund as ufornaid. If a bund has been given the amoaut ul the bund shall be forfeited to the 
Government a> d may be recovered by suit in the Court of a Magistrate of the First Cla^s. 
Any bulance of money remaining over after such costs if re| atnation and detention have 
bren defrayed, shall be paid to the person who made the cash deposit, or in the case of such 
costs b'liig paid out of the proceeds ot a lorleitid bond the balance shall be paid into the 
cduit in which ihe bond was lurleitcil and tho court shall distribute the said balance 
among the persons from whom the amount of the bond was recovered in proportion to 
the amount recoverrd from each of such persons. (•!) If he shall so vatisfy such (fficer 
as aforifaid he shall be permitted to remain in the Colony, (i^) It he shall be so permiUtd 
to remain iu the (.-(•iony as aforesaid such i fficer shall retain the amount deposited by him 
a^ aforesa'd for a period not iXv:eedirig one year from the date of luch deposit, (t) Hot with 
standing anything contained iu sub-section (d) berrof, he rosy be deported in the manner 
preserik^d in sub-section (e) heriof, if wilbm a period of three yia s from tbe date ol his 
•entering the Colony be shall be »huwu to be a prohibited immigiant as aforesaid. Such 
ieputiation shall be ordered by a Magistrate empowered to hold a subordinate Court of tbe 
First Lla-.s. In case of any person entering tbe Colony under this Biciiou no liab lity si all 
attach to the owners of the vessel iu which he may have arrived at any port of the Colony. 
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17. Aay Polioeoffi^ar or I. & B offi:er(or, if tha immigraat attempts to enter the 
Cobny frooi aiy aljoiaing territory or from Arabia, the D.strict or Resident Commissioner 
within whole jurisiiction the place of entry ia) shall sabjist tj the provisions hereinafter 
contained prevent any prohibited imni;*rant from entering the Col my by land or sea. 

18. Any prohibited immigrant miking his way into or b::ing found within the Colony 
shall be deemed to have contravened this Ordinance. Any person convicted under this 
Section may bo deported and shall in addition b; liable to suffer imprisonment of either 
description for a period not exceeding six months. Provided that such imprisonment shall 
cease if and when arrangemonts are male for the deportation of the offender from the 
Colony. Provided farther that if each immigrant does not prove to the satisfaction of the 
magistrate that he entered the Colony with the pennisson of an Officer be shall be deported. 

19. (1) No person who comes within the deHnition of a prohibited immigrant shall be 
released from the operation of this Ordiance or allowed to bo or remain in the Colony merely 
because ho has not been notified not to land or bocanse he may have boon allowed to land 
through oversight or through want of knowledg-i that he was a prohibited in-migrant. (2) 
Proof adduced within three years to the satisfaction of the Governor-in-Oonnoil after any 
person has entered the Colony that he is one of any of the Classes whose entry is prohibited 
shall bo sufficient evidence that such person was a prohib. ted immigrant and such person 
shall bo liable then to bo dealt with as a prohibited immigrant. 

2U. If tViere shall bi reaionable cause to suspect that any person has contravened this 
Ofdinaaco, anl if in order to prevent justice from bung defeated it is necessary to arrest sueh 
person immediately, it shall bo lawful for any Immigration and Employment Officer or 
Police Offi ^er to arrest su oh person forthwith without having a warrant for that purpose, 
and he shall bo reifuired to bring such person before a Magistrate as soon as may be, or 
should the vessel from which such person has landed bo on the point of departure, then, 
unless such person shall demand to bi taken before a Magistrate, he may be handed over tj 
the custody of the master of the vessel who shall bi obliged to receive and keep him on board, 

21. The Qjvernor may authorise the Principal I. A E. Officer to make a contract with 
the master, owners, or agent of any vessel for the conveyance of any prohibited immigrant 
found in the Colony to a port in or near to such immigrant’s country of birth and any such 
immigrant with his personal effects may bo placed by police officer on board such vessel. 

22. Any Immigration an I Employment Officer shall for the pnrpose of this Ordinance 
be empowered to biard as often as may bo necessary all vessels entering inward at any port 
of the Colony in the performance of bis duties under this Ordinance. 

28 (I) The Master of a vessel arriving in any port of the Colony shall upon being 
thereto requested by aa I. A E. Officer at such port furnish to him a list io duplicate eigued 
by himself of all passeugors aud other persons on board such vessel at the time of his arrival 
in the Colony n )t forming a portion of the regular crew of such vessel. (2) The owner nr 
agent of a vessel leaving any p irt in the Col my siiall upon biing thereto requested by 
Officer at su:h port furuish to him a list in duplicate signed by himself of a'l passengeru 
and other persons so having in ani ni*: forming a portion of the regular crew of such vessel. 

2-1. The Master of a vessel shall if required thereto prior to his departure from port, 
proiuco his articles and muster liis crew and if it be found that any person named in the 
article who in the opinion of an I A E. Officer woull be a prohibited immigrant is not then 
Dresent, such person shall b> deemed to have entered the Colony contrary to this Ordinance 
bnt the master aud agents of such vessel, provided they have ma le proper provision to prevent 
desertion, shall nit be responsible for any contravention of the provisions of this section. 

25. Shonld the master of a vessel charge any member of his crew or stow-away or extra- 
hand before a court with a crime or offence committed at some time prior to the arrival of 
or daring the stay of such vessel in port, the Magistrate may at the request of an Immigra- 
tion and Employment Offi :er and on representation by such officer that the accused is a 
prohibited immigrant, in awarding punishmsnt, order that, on expiry of the sentence or on 
the sooner readiness ot such vessel to proceed to sea the prisoner b. taken from jail and 
conducted iu custody abroad such vessel for conveyance away from the Colony. Any 
person contemplated by this seotion brought before a Magistrate and discharged shall by 
order of the Magistrate have to hi immediately conveyed back to such vessel. An order 
ehall not bi made undot thi-i section in any case in which the Magistrate deems the crime 
of offence proper for trial in His Majesty's Supreme Court of Kenya. 

26. Whenever it shall be deemed necessary for the eff :ctive carrying out of his Ordinance 
to regulate intercourse from the shore with any vcnsel in a port having on board any prohi- 
bited immigrant, the principal Immigration and Employment officer may take each steps 
with the approval of the Governor as may appear proper on that behalf. 

27. The Master and owner of any vetsel from which a prohibited immigrant 
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may be landed or may land shall be liable jointly and severally to a penalty 

uot eacecdiug £ 150 and not less than £60 in respect oC each such prohibited 

immigrant landed or who may land and such vessel may be refused a clearance 

outwards until any penalty incurred has been paid and until provision has been 

made by the mabter tu the satisfaction of the Principal Immigration and Employ- 
ment Oilicer for tlie conveyance out of the Colony of tach prohibited immigrant who 

may have been su landed, and such vessel may be made attachable by a decree ot 
His Majesty’s Supreme Court of Kenya in satisfaction of penalty imposed under this 
Section. 

Tlie word **Ultarance'’ as used in the Ordinance includes all the documents 
ordinarily it-cacd by the Commissioner of Customs to a vtssel about to leave the 
port, including the document known as the Bill of Hiailh. 

2S. . Any person being a prohibited immigrant wiiliiu the mianing of this 
Ordiriaiice may apply tu an Immigration and Employment Oflicer lor a pass to 
Ciller the Colony tor a temporary visit or for the purpose of embarking at a poit 
lu ihe Colony lor some other country, duch passes shall be known as ** Visiting ' 
uiid ‘'Einbaikat'on passes,” respectively, and shall be in the form prescribed by the 
ruU.'S made under the Ordinacee. 

2i). The applicaut shall attend before an Immigration and Employment Officer 
fthd bliall answer all such r^uebtions as such officer may put for the purpose ot 
dicidiug whether a pass ought tu be graiced and shall dcpobit with such officer : — 

(a) For a visiting pass the sum of £15 with an additional sum of £15 where the 

puss includes the wUe and children of the applicant. 

(h) Fur an ciuhaikation pass the sum of Cir> for each adult and CIO loi 

luch child. 

Ihe word “chil l” as used in this aud the succeeding sections, means a person 
teppi-arujg to such Office to be under the age of sixteen years. 

60. Except in the case of a person accompanied by his wife and chiMr u a 
Separate pass shall bo re<iuiretl for each person seeking to enter the Colony for the 
purpove of a visit or tor embarking. 

61. No person shall be entitled as of right to obtain a visiting pass or an 

embaik.itiou pass, aud an Immigration and Employment Officer appointed tu issue 
passes shall have the disuretion to grant or refuse any such pass, subject, however, 
to any direction which may be given him by the Principal Immigraci u aim 
Employment Oftieer or by the Governor. 

62. A visiting pass bball be feufficicut authority for the person or persiius named 
therein to enter the Colony and to remain there during the period stated m bucti 
pass. Such period ordinarily shall not exceed twenty-one days ; but any immigia- 
tion anil Employ rneiic Officer appointed under the Ordinanue may fur sufficient 
reason upueuriiig, e.xtend the period from time to time by an endorsement on such 
puss. No cxieriHioii shall be made fur more than fourteen days at a time, and no 
buch pass shall be extended beyond six weeks from the date thereof except with the 
cuiiseut of the Governor. 

66. The money deposited for a visiting pass fehall be returned to the depositor 
upon the pase-holder i}aiiing ihe Colony witbiu the time named in feuch pass or any 
extension thereof. 

61. An eiuhirkatioD pass shall be suSicient authority for the person or persons 
narued therein to enter the Colony and t> proceed wnh all reasonable speed to the 
port f-pec tied therein for the purpose ot emba.k.ng by the first available opporinnity 
tor Ihe destination stated in such pass. 

65. .\n eiubarkatiun pass shall not be extended save by the Principal Immi- 
gration auii Employment Officer for sufficient cause to him appearing, 

6i>. The money deposited for an embarkation pass shall be at onr e applied on 
the application of the person to whom it was granted and so far as the sum shall 
suffice for the purpose of obtaining a passage for the person or persons named in 
such pass to the specified place of destiuiuiou. Any balauce of the money depositta 
ah ill be returned 1 0 the depositor upon his embarkation or may in the discretion ot 
the Immigration aud Employment Officer be exivt^viud in any other necessary or 
prop>r manner as desired by the depcsitor. 

67. Any person being a prohibited iraiuigraiit within the mianing of the Ordinance 
who slmll enter the Colony in pursuance of a visiting pass or an embarkation pass, 
who shall remain at the Colony beyond the time allowed by such pass, or allow any 
franiul^^nt u^e to be made of it, shall be deemed to have contravened th's Ordinance 
aud shall upon conviction suffer forfeiture of the amount deposited by him and may 
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b3 Beatenoed to sufiEer impriBoamdot of either dcBcription for a period not exceeding 
Bix mjothB. Prorided tbar: such impriaoninsat shall cease aai when the arranpemeats 
are made for the deportation of oneb person from the Colony. 

38. The person appearing to an Immigration and Empliyment Officer under this 
Ordinance to bj over the age of sixteen years shall b j regarded as an alnlt for the purpose 
Of this Ordinance. 

39. Any person who shall by false (Icclaration obtain either for himself or fur 
another psrson, either or b)Ch of whim, b:ing nit entitled thereto, any certificate or 
doonment intended to secure the entry into the Colony of any person in liruach of 
the Provisions of this Ordinance and any person who may fraudulently use any 
each certificate or other document shall be guilty of a contravention of this Ordinance. 

40. The following shall be contraventions of this Ordinance : — 

(a) Assisting any prohibited immigrant tj enter the Colony, or knowingly 

being a party to the introdnetion of any person of the class (c) of Section 

hereof, (b) Aiding or abutting a prohibited immigrant or any other person in any 
contravention of this Ordinance or of any Ualis for the time being pnblished 

hereunder, (c) Ucaisting or objtrnoting directly or indirectly any Immigration and 

Employment Officer in the execution of his dnty. (d) Wilfully disobeying or dis- 
regarding any obligation imposed by or any lawful order made under this Ordinance 
or the Uuiea for the time biing pnblished hereunder. 

41. Every person gndty of a contravention of this Ordinance or of any Kale 
for the time bjlng pablished herennder shall, where ni penalty is expressly imposed, 
be liable to a fine nit exeeeding .C75 or to imprisonment of other description for 
a period not exceeding six minths or he miy b) sentenced to both snsh fine uni 
imprisonm int. H i may be fnrthir re(j[uired to pay all cists of maintenance and charges 
for repatriation inenrred by th: Oivernment on aseount of himself or of any person 
unlawfully brod.j;lit into the Colony by him. 

42. Any penalty insnrred by the master of a vessel shall be paid before such 

vessel’s clearance is granted. Notice in writing by the Immigration and Employment 
<)ffi3er t) the Commissioner of Customs of any claim against the master, owners 
or agents of such vessel for a penalty shall be a saGfiiient anthority to him to 
refase sneh vessel's clearance notil sneh order is withdrawn or set aside by the 
• >rJar of a Court. Bach a notice to the Port Captain or Port Oifi^er shall be 
anthority to him to refnso to take such vessel or allow it to go outside the port 
tj any outer aach)rage. When 8U3h notice is given such Immigration au'l Employ- 
ment Offieer shall with all spied inform the principal Immigration and Employment 
otfisar and take all sueb steps ai miy be necessary in order that proceedings in 

respect of the contravention may be constitnted without loss of time. 

43. Tae enforcement of any money penalty may bi either by criminal prose- 
cution or by civil action at the instance of an Im nigration and Enployment 

Officer. All contraventions of this Ordinance or of thi Kales for the timi being 
(lablished hereunder for which no special punishment is awarded or for which no 
greater punishment than a penalty of .^150 or imprisonment of either description is 
imposed, shall be cognisable in any snb ordinate Court of the first class which may 
in reepact of any sueh c ontraveotion impose a penilty or puaishment up to 

the limits. Such imprisonment may in any criminal prosecution be awarded 

e ther abeolntuly or in difailt of the payment or a penalty. Notwithstailing the 
tiregoing provision any subordinate Court of the first cla^s having jarisdiction at 
any port where a vessel is detained under anthority of his Ordinance shall have 
jurisdiction of any civil salt whe^'etn a penalty not exceeding XToO is claimed from 
rhe master or owners or agtsnts of such vessel. 

44. An appeal shall lie to the Governor-in-Council from any decision of the 
Immigration anl Enploymmt Officer, or person authorised to act as such. 

45. Contravention of Sections 10, 17, 19, 23, 24 and 42 shall *0 offences cognisable 
to the police. 

46. The Ordinance mentioned in schednle B of this Ordinance are herewith 
repealed. 

47. The Governor may from time to time with the sanction of the Secretary 
of State make Kales for the better carrying cat of the provisions of this Ordinance, 
and for fixing fees to bs paid for any services rendered in respect of the provisions 
of this Ordinance. 

48. Until other provisions is made in that behalf all Kales male under the 
Immigration Restriction Ordinance. 1906, or any amendments thereof shall be deemed 
to be and shall have the defect of Kignlition^ male unier this Ordinance. 
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THE EAST AFRICA INDIAN CONGRESS 
The Indian Agitation 

Willi tlio atioii of the. Hill piotests hoiian to pour in front 

eveiy (oriiCi of llio. (ouiitry. Ihc Indians protested violently, as the 
hill vas dcuvly direi.lod a^-ainst them, while many White settlers protested 
aiiaii.st the icsti iirlioiis imposed upon employers to eii^afre clerks etc. 
One While Settlers’ papc'r oven went so far ns to nsk the authoiities 
to ( !(tse the door of the (’olony to Ir.diai vS outrijjht. The Mombasa 
li'dinii Menliaiits ('liamhor sent a strniifi: re]>rcsentation to the Govern- 
merit luotesliii^ nuainst the attempt made to lestnVt and ultimatcl\ 
pKihiliit the ejitry of Ii.rliaii trading interests. The Mombasa Indiaris at 
a mass meetiiijj: held on l)eccmbcr ti\\ last declared that the safeguard 
iiig of the African Natives’ interest was only a guise to stamp out the 
lidi.in settlers and (ahled to the Govt, of li.dia to apiuoaoh the Colonial 
Oflire to stop the iritiodin.lion of tire inea.sim*. 'Ilie Indian papers t>f 
Kenja, the “Daily Adveitisei’’ and the “] fcmocrat”, wrote strong articles 
agaii si tlie hill ai.d (Wposed the hollowiie8.s of the ]>rctcnsior;s of tin- 
Whites to safi'guard Native interests. The general feeling of the Ir.dians 
ran viuy hij-li. 'Hie Exer'iitive (omiiiittec of the loeal Indian Congress 
asked the liidiMi memheis of the Kenya Executive Council and the 
Legishitnie lo lesigii foilliwith ai:d cnhlrd to India for help, it asked 
the National Coniiiess, to send over some leadois in liidia to preside 
o\er and hold the East Africa Indian Congress at Mombasa anrl direct 
the form of eiFeitive ]*rotes1 that should he made under the eireunistances. 

The East Africa Indian Congress 

Arcoidiiigl.i Mis. Naidn and Mr. Henarsidas Chaturvedi from the 

National (oiigress and Mr. S. G. Vaze of the Servants of India went 
«»ver to Mombasa in .lanuaiy last. 'I he East Afrieaii (’oiigiess was 
liehl under tlu* picsiihM.ey of Mrs. Naidu (the ]>ioceedings are given in 
detail in the following pages), and iinht.ni ded enthusiasm prevailed. 

After the Presidential Address inemhoisof the Suljccls Comniittee wen* 
elected. On the *J0tli Jan. the (’oiigress comiiienced its sittings at 8-30 a. in. 
when the non eontnivoisial resolutions were passed and the sittings ad- 
ioiiriied til i!-30 p. in. when the most important rcsolulion.s wore taken 

u]». The fust was about the rejection of the policy of the Imperial 
( uhiiiot as ciulKidicd in the White I’aper of the ‘25th July 1923 giving 
an iidoiior status to Indians. This resolution was ably moved by Mr. 
A. rl. Dewji and was seconded by Air. H. N. Anantaiii and was passed 
unanimously ; soon afterwards the liiimigiatiun Kesolution was moved and 
soioiidel and umininiously passed ulnrcin i»rofound indignation was ex- 
piossod against the \)iopuscd Bill and di'termii ation to resist, the 

said nifasnio to the utmost. 'Hie most impoitant rc.sulutioii which was 
moved by Mr. 1). S. Varma, ex-Meinbor of the Kenya Executive and 
I.egislatixe Council, aid .seconded ly Mr. Shams-iid-Heeii, ex-nicmlicr of 
the Kenya I ogislatiM^ Coniuil, aid supiioited by Mr. 1). B Desai. 
Kenya s delegate to India, demanded in mediate iccall of tlu' Governor. 
Next cane the resolution which created tin? greatest sonsation. 'Iho re- 
Kiliilion was as regaids the i oirpayment of the Ncm-Xativvi Poll Tax. 

It was tu’oposed ]>y Mr. A. J. Dewji, sec ended by Mr A. K. Jeevaidec 
aid passed with an ovorwlielming imijoiity. Gn the last day of the 
Congress a ladies’ meeting wa.s convened and the Saiojini Congress Fund 
V as stalled for the purpose of propaganda. 
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The East Africa Indian Congress 
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The East African Indian Congress opened at 2 o’clock on Satiirda> 
the I9tjh instant, at Mombasa. Mrs. Naidii arrived at about 2-30 p. nv. 
and took her seat on a raised platform along with tin' members ot 
the Committee. 

Mr. AHMED JAMAL, Chairman of the Reception Committee, opened 
the Congress by welcoming Mrs. Naidu on behalf of the Cominittco 
and the Indian citizens of Mombasa. 

An address of welcome was presented to Mrs. Naidu b\ the Secretary 
of the E. A. Indian Association on })ehalf of the Indians resident there, in 
the course of which it said : — 

*‘Tho Konya Indian (luestion is exercising the mind of every tliink- 
iiig man aiid it is a matter of satisfaction to us that all the political 
patties in India arc unanimous in condemning in the most positive and 
emphatic manner the Cabinet decision, which is in diivct contravention 
of all pledges held out. That India is one on this point is demon- 
strated by your picseiicc in our midst, and which is indicative of the 
feeling of the stubborn resolution of India to vindicate the honour of 
her sons. Your presence, dear Madam, will act .as ,'i lillip to our 
disheartened minds. 

“Wo evince towards you, dear Madam, as a patriot, our deep 
gratitude in coming out to us, as the President-elect, lendiu* our dutiful 
Inspects, and, as a sister, our cordial regards ; and we look to you to 
pilot us through the maze of doubts and difficulties that confront us 
which your sage advice and ripe expenence places yo\i in a \H>sitior 
to give and direct.” 

The Chairman's Address 

Mr. JAMAL then addressed the Congress as follows : — 

Shrimati Sarojiiii Naidu, brother delegates, ladies ai d gcnticmon : — 

On behalf of the Reception Committee and the Indian citizens of 
Mombasa, 1 have groat pleasure in welcoming you at tins, the fifth 
Session of the East Africa Indian National Congress. Since the Congress 
last mot many things have happened, which have greatly disturbed the 
minds of our countrymen, both hero as well as in India. 

Acting upon the advice of the Government of India, the Congress 
decided to send four Indian mombors on the Kenya Legislative Council 
and one on the Executive Council iiending the final decision of the 
Konya Indian liuestion. Experience ha.s proved the futility of such 
small representation in face of a heavy European majority. When Sir 
Roheit Coryndon assumed charge of the administration of this C’olony 
it. was expected that wise counscJ will prevail but the Hnal decision of 
the Rritish Cabinet, the infiuenco of the Kenya White Settlers and the 
Kenya Government as evidenced l»y their recent pioi ouncemciit 
through His Excellency the Governor of Ker,ya in thar itouuious White 
Paper has shattered all liopes of an ei|uitable treatment. 

40 
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These W hite Settlers seem to Iccul the Government hy the nose. 

Dehiineic ai.d Major Gro^'aii anti others have been at great pains 
to belitthi Ii.dian pioiieoriiig and Indian enterprise in this country but 
haj>pily history siipiJoits oiir c;laim to equal, if not to superior, treat- 
rnei.t ; but, gentlcTnen, we arc only asking for equal and not preforerr 
lial li’eatinent. IVrhaps some of you have road Major F. B. Peaitjo’s 
book “ /auzibar, the Island Metropolis oi Kiistcvn Africa'. Major Pearce 
was British Ucsident at Zanzibar uiuil recently and his book is an 
authoriiy on Zanzibar and the East CoasL of Africa. 

In Chapter 17, says Major Pearce : — 

“Hindustan has had a very lengthy association with the oast coast 
i»f Afiica. W’c. know that as early as the hist century of the Christian 
era, Iiidian ships bujught more hat ;disc from the ports of Gujarat to the 
tiade einporia on the shores of the Gulf of Arabia. The cargoes of 

t.hesc ships savoured of Indian wheat, rice, ghee, cocoanut oil, cotton goods 
and sugar; in fact the same commodities which every British Indian 
steamer sailing from Bomhay (^anie.s to Zanzibar find East Africa poits 
at the \neseiit time ; and it is h.aid to believe that in the ancient trading 
stfitions on the Azaniaii Coast, and in the island of Monouthias Hn* 
niiddleman was i.ot the Indijwi merchant who is such fi familiar figure 
in model'll Zanzibar. 

“Ffunteen lini.dreds years later, we find Vasco <le Gama find his 
(’hroiiiclois miking frequoni allusions to the Hindu tnulers they found 
estalb’shed fit every port .along the Fast Coast ot Africa. Curiously 
enough the. Poituguese mistof^k them for (-hristians, and they were 
loiifirineil in this belief by the attitude of emtain n.inyas who vi.sited 
■de Gamas fiagship, find who, ficcoidiiig lo the. Poituguese, made reference 
to the statue (*f the Madonna .and the Inf.ai.t .lesus on the poop. It 
will be remembered that it was a native of Guj.ii'fit named Cana who 

l»iloted V’fisco fie Gjinni fiuni Malindi iicro.ss the Indian Gcean to Calicut. 

"Writing in Ifil'i Barbosa tells us that the Moors of Zanzibar, 
Pcinlifi, find Mfitifi used to puitlnise silks and roitons from the niei- 
ehaiits of Cambay, resident in Mombasa, and in 15yi Captain Ijaiicastcr 
noticed during his stay in Zanzibar that vessels arrived from Indian 
polls. Many of these Indians fire wealthy and practically the whole of 
the locfil trade is in their hands. Nearly all come from Cutoh and 
Camiuiy and few speak find understand Ilindustini. 

"The ('oiniiiunity with the largest number fii' members is t.lio Isniailia 
Khojas whoso spiritual leader is that well-known persfinage the Aga Khan, 

•or, to give him his rcfil style and fuldress. His Highness Sir Sultan 

Mahomed Shsi Aga Khan, G.C.S.l.” 

'lln's is the Ifitest compilation, as f;ir we know, wiilteii by ai.y 

Furopcan on Fast (toast of Africa. With all rospeets to Majoi- Pearce 
the majority of the Kuroi>ean wiiters oi* the present ilay have fi jiarticular 
prejudice in all that relates or pertains to Asia in gciK'ral and to India in 
paitinilar. Major Pearce’s Uiok was i>ublished in September ifillb Sir 
Henry Stanley, the great African ti-avellcr and explorer, wiiting in the, 
later Invlf of the eight ooiitli cciilury in his book " Ibrough the Dark 
Continent ’’ writes, " Zanzibar )K)ssessrs its millionaires also, and one of 
the ricliost merclian((te in the town is Tarya Topfin, a self-made man of 
Iliiidustaii, singularly honest and just, a devout Moslem yet liberal in his 
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ideas, a sharp busiuess-maii yet charitable. I made Tarya’s acquaintance 
in 1871 and the righteous manner in which ho thou dealt with mo cause 
me now to proceed to him again for the same purpose as formerly, viz. 
to sell my cloth, cottons and Kanikis at reasonable prices and accept my 
bill on Mr. Joseph M. Levy of the J>aily Telegrai)h.” 

The Indian Community has suffered a serious and irrcpamble loss 
by the death of Seth Abdul Rasool Allidina Yisram M.B.E. on the 16th 
day of September 1923. The welfare of bis countr>inoii absorljed much 
of his energy and wealth, his cliarities in round figures come to the colossal 
amount of sovoniy lakhs of rupees. At all times approachable, a friendly 
welcome and a kind smile greeted all who sought him. His personal 
services and purse were ever ready to ameliorate suffering and promote 
the good of mankii:d. May God give rest and peace unto his soul. 

Notwithstanding our indisputohle rights as citizens of the mighty 
British Empiio, we are under every disadvantage legaidloss of our culture,, 
our wealth, and our intellectual advaiioemeiit. 

I should now proceed to enumerate some of the principal disabilities 
we are under : 

Trials by jury : — This right although rocogiusod by the Right 
Jlonouiable the fiiccretary of Rate for the Colonies, the local governnieiit 
has yet taken no steps to give effect thereto. 

Highlands : — The closing of the Highlands to Ti.dians on the thin 
ground of “administrative convenience” or “suitable for Europeans” on 
account of climate is iiidefcnsible, and constitutes a ser ious chersk to the 
iinprovomont of the colony. It is a curious anomaly that while an Indian 
shall not own land in the Highlands because of “ administrative oonvonienoe” 
nothing may prevent a European from acquiring lai;d in the coastal area. 
Many European plantations exist in the coastal areas ar:d 1 have not heard 
that Europeans suffer on .‘recount of the climate nor by the proximity to 
or contact with Eastern jreople. One is at a loss then to understand how 
this “ Dog in the Manger’ policy can be defended. In the White Paper a 
niggardly grant of a barren arid waste is offered “ by way of experiment 
for Indian development. Prolrably not a single application has ever been 
made by any European and it is unlikely that any Indian would be stupid 
enough to spend his errergy aijd capital thereon. 

Hospitals : — Gove.ninent hospitals exist for Europeans and hospitals 
exist for Natives but i;o facilities have been provided for the IndiaikS, 
although Indians contribute in taxes colossal sums annually. The Indian 
Asssociation in reply to a letter on the subject was informed by the Colonial 
Secretary very naively that Indians must make their own arrangement to 
provide hospitals for themselves, as funds did not permit the Government 
undei taking to furnish a hospital for Indians. 

Fire-arms It is a veiy curious apathy that the Government should 
deny the Indians possessing fire-arms ; even a revolver for his self-protection 
is denied him, although his environments may require the possession of 
fire-arms to bo absolutely liccessary. Europeans may own a magazine-full. 

Education :-*lhe Govcrnuiont spends something like £24 for a 
European child and only XI for an Indian child. There are boarding 
schools at conveiiiont cei.iics for Kuiopeaii children organised and etjuipped 
as any fiist rate school in England, while Indian schools — and these are 
at Mombasa and Nairobi only— are greatly neglected. 
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Sefrro^iatioii : — The White l^apcr ostensibly does away with sejfregation 
in town-ship ai-eas only, but as a matter of fa(t for all intents and 
purj>osns it is in full force and elfect, for instance, in the Highlands ; reserva- 
tion exclusively for White seitlers and insertion of covenants in the 
Narious leas"^ all over the country expressly exclude Indians. 

Railway Disabilities : — The Rjulway administration also in piiieiiee 
observes lh»‘ principles of segregation by labelling the compartmei.ts “ idr 
Kuropenns only ”, “for iioirKuropoans only” and, “for Asiatics only.*’ In case 
<»f a rush when space is taxed to its last capacity an Indian hjis the opvion 
of eithci- to break bis joui'iiey or to proceed in an nncornfoitable. ciowded 
‘•ariiage, whereas a single Kuropean might occupy a whole carriage and 
MO notice, is taken of it even. Neither in refreshment rooms nor in the 
wailing rooms are Indians allowed. 

lininigration llill : — I n‘.gret to state that tln‘ Kenya (Toveniinciu. has 
thought fit to legislate against Immigration V»y introducing a new Hill 
under the pr<.‘t.ei.(;e of protecting the natives of this country. You h.ive 
doubtless heal (I, read and talked alnuit the provisions of the saitl curious 
pieee ot legislation —the Immigration Bill— the crudest perhaps that was 
ever destini‘d to be plac.id in the Statute Hooks of the Hiitish Empire. 
The tonics of the Hill ]<\i\e no doubt that the total elimination of Ij.dia.’.s 
from the (Vilony is i.lie ultimate goal. The inesent immigration laws are 
«,uite sufticiont for ihe objects for w'hich they are omiiited. 

White settlers have nowlieve boon able to prove that an undesiraMo 
elasH of Indians has found a refuge iu this Colony. Iiuloed, it is a positive 
fact that many European undesirables have been repatiiateil at Govornmei.l s 
ex]>ei.se aid I make Isild to say that not a single li.dian has even* been le- 
patriatod. 'I'lie proposed IniTiiigration Hill wmld seem l-o be a lure.- 
runner* of the final extinction or a death-knell of Indian enterprise, 
and is sure to o]H;rate adversely upon this etiuutry. East Africa— iroru 
the coast to the lake— oii the testiii ony of hbh medical authority is 
unfit f()i‘ European ecclonisation. 

Similar legislation is, 1 understand, shortly to be enacted in the 
Ugai.da I’roteet-oiate and possibly in the Tanganayika Territory. Ihere 
are several ordinances such as tlie (iamo Oidinaiice, the Ostrich Oidi- 
nance and the .Mining Ordinance and the (howii i.ands Ordinaiico 
which do not give Indiins a chaiioe to take a share in the dcvelop- 

ineikt of the country, however keen ju.d anxious they may be to do so. 

iiCgislative and Executive Councils: Altliough the population of 
Indians in Kenya is approximately tbnje times more than that, of 

Europeans in general and the Hritisheis in particular, and altluuigh the 
Indian community is )mying much more to the government in taxation 
than the Eui-opoaii British siibj<Hts, the local government acting as tlic 
-«rats-paw ill the hands of the coiiservativo White Sottlcis, passeil tlie 
Legislative CouikuI Oidiiiaiiee of IJilii giving adult sutfrago to ail 

Kuiopeaii British subjot ts- a hai dful in t omparison Ut the Kenya 

populace— and deprived the Indians of their just rights. Last year the 
Secretary of State foi* tlie Colonies in his ih?apatch gaNc us n ray of 
hope that the Jndians would be given franchise on a Comir.oii Roll, 
but when Euiopcan Whitts Settleis threatened violent e and armed robol- 
lion if the conntjy was not piescrvod While, and ii Common Roll 
was given to Ii.dihns, the pledges did not inateriali/e. liidiai:.s 
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humiliated and their faith in the British sons'* of justice shatlor*d I 0 
pieces when they heard of the unjust and eontem >tihle Konya Indian 
JJocision. 


To add insult to humiliation and divide our own iho Govorn- 

ment pissod and published v(‘ry ivioiitly the nilos of the Jjo^dslativo 
(V)uncil Ordinanre wherein, to deluge and misgiiido the Indian coirr 
munity, adult suffivige lias been given but. J must boldly say to those 
concerned that the (Tovo iinnnv has been misdiroct:^d and the Indian 
(^immunity of Konya is detorminod not to bear the insult otferod to 
them in that notorious W'hitc Paiier, and T am right in saying that 

until such time as the said policy is revised in jus^ilioation of Indian 
<‘laim,s, the Indian (onimunity will not tike any i>.iit in the JiOgisIa- 
tures of this couiriry. Indians in this country do not \,ant crumbs 

of bread but they want ilieir just rights. It is not a (juostion of 

favour or geiierosiiy that the Iiidians are oJbned that imaginary adult 
suffrage, but ilni ( 4 ov 4 ‘rnmont is playing a game in which I am sure 

Ihey will never succeed. With regard to the Kxecutivc (‘ouncil, the 

liidi:ui community had accepted one scat thereon on the understaudiiig 
that pri.per justice will be done a.nd no ditForential treatinem will )>o 
shown to the (communities residing in tins country under the Common 

Flag of IJis Majesty the King, but as usual the Indians were treated 
by the bureaucratic Government of Konya even worse than step-children 
because blood is always thicker than water. 

Trade Lieensos : — 1 mus^ not forget the Mercantile (-ommu- 
nity of Kenya as well. They have played a no small pait in the 

development and advancement of this (ountiy. 'Fhey have (‘ven elevat- 
ed the Natives of this c<iuntry and twighr them the principles an<I 

advantages of trade and further it is this ela.ss only which plays an 
intermediary part in this country. The Government, with a view to 
harrass and min the Indian Mercantile Community, y>assed in the year 
1919 the Trading Licensing (Jrdinaneo wherein a heavy trading licens- 
ing fee was fixed and several elau.scs detrimental to the Indian trado 
were inserted therein. 


I must draw your attention to the fact that in the Nairobi Muni- 
cipality Indians have been refused ade<iuat«i representation although 
they pay in taxes more than any other community. Ko-ids and sanitaiy 
arrangemejits in their lo'Miity are neglected and no regard is given to theJr 
•other necessities. 

Native liitorcsis; — Nothing can be more arrogant or unti'ue than 

that White Settlers should arbitmrily arrogate to themselves the title 
of Trustees and Protectors of Natives. So far as we all know every- 

thing is done ior the White Settlors’ own benefit >»y exploiting the 
unsophisticated and ignorant natives in whose mind the fe:ir of the M’^hil.e 

man has been instilled by the lash or lethal weapons. One has only to 

^pen the Konya Law’ Books to find ample testimony t<j bear out this 
view. 

Ladies and gentlemen, 1 shall only exorcise your paticjuje for a veiy 
short time. First of all I must thank you for hean'ng me so attentively 
and patiently. The points I have touched hero will be probably explained 
to you more ably by our illustrious President-elect than I could ever hojie 
and dream to do. Let us, brethren and sisters, get to work in right 
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Ciirnest and not content ourscl VOS with spoocli-makiiii? or materially w'orded 
resolutions carried unanirnouHly l»y a majority. The fact that our President* 
cic(,t is a lady should ho an inspiration to 5^011 ;is to what determination 
and solf-sacrifioc can do. Indies and geiitleiucii, there is nothing on the 
fa(M‘ of this earth t)iat is impossihlo of achiovoment if undertaken with a 
spirit of determination and unity. 

Iia<lic8 and Gentlemen, we are Indians. Divei’sity of religions should 
not imperil j^onr duty towards our country ; put aside all differences and 
prc.iudiccs and work with a w'ill. 

One word before I cc ncludc ; — India has started the boycott movement 
of iJritiHli liimpiro Goods in right earnest after the hiimilating Ken>'a 
Indi.in Decision and T think it is the duty of the Kenya Indians to join haixls 
wiili them aiid got the Konya Indian Decision reversed at the earliest 
])ussil»le op])oitiinity and that we should make up our minds not to rest 
until the Kenya Indian Decision is all ri^jht. * 

I again welcome you all to Mombasa and request you to forgive our 
slioiteomings in arrangements and aecommodation and eoiicentrate your 
eneigios on om* point, viz., to devise means of attainhig the equality of 
.status and preserve our self-respect and honour of our dear Mother. Ileforo 
I sit down I shall conclude by reciting the following (luotation from 
.tShakespeare : — 

I do love, 

My country's good with a respect more tender, 

More holy and piofourid than mine owui life. 

Mr. TAIB ALl then proposed Mrs. Naidu for the President- 
ship of the Congress and in doing so said: — 

The name of Mis. Xaidu has been proposed for the presidentshi'i* 
of what ])romisos to be the most momentous session of the hast Africa 
Indian National Goiigress. Ladies and Gentlemen, the distinguished lady 
whose name ] am i)ropo.sing for the i»resideijtship is too well-known for 
me to meiitinii her. Without exaggeration, if I w'ere to describe, even 
briefly, the great ser\ ices which she has rendered to the Indian Nation it 
would lake volumes. Ladies ai.d Gontlcnion, the veiy fact that Mrs. Naidu 
Inus travelled from India all the way to this country to preside over 
the «leliheratioiis nf this assembly, and also the fact that she hiis left 
her dear daughter, T am sorry to say, in a very dangerous condition, 
shoiilil e(ni\ inoo you that .she has closely at heait the cares and destinies 
01 her fellow-oountrymeii residing abroad. Gentlemen, her presence 
here with us .should also prove to us tual our fellow-countrymen in India 
are following with the closest attention all the y)olitical doings which are 
going on in this country. Gentlemen, 1 take it as a proof of their 
siiic^erc desire to help us that they have sent to us Mrs. Naidu, wh(> 
is one of the most distinguished |>olitieal workers. Gentlemen, I have 
no doubt that she will acfiuire during her shoit visit to this coiiiitiy 
vciy valuable and precise information of wdrit wo arc suffering from 
mid she will place that information before our fellow-countrymen in 
Ii.dia - they have already started the campaign there to assist us : at 
least 1 believe they are doing thou* b«>»t to obtain information as to 
onr grievances. There is no doubt that Mrs. Naidu will acquaint all 
the leadeis in India of the terrible plight in which we are being 
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placed ill this country. Gentlemen, the service which I believe she is 
about to render to us will bo small to that which she has rendered 
to our Motherland. I will, therefore, not waste your time any further, 
so I have the greatest pleasure in proposing her name and 1 feel sure 
that you will adopt that name as President unanimously. 

Mr. Hussain Sulemin Viijeo then addressed the meeting in Gujarati. 

Mr. Sulcman Viinee then congratulated Mrs. S. Naidii on behalf of 
the Indian community and presented her with a Gold Modal. 

The following telegrams v/cre then read out. — 

From the i»t. Hon, Mr. 8. iSastri : — 

“Wish success Congress, tahe united bold unyielding stand but no 
provocative measures oi‘ language, Mahatma progress ejuite satisfactory.'* 

“Don't send your rci»rcsentatives to the Slui-icipal and Legislative 
Councils of Kenya.’’ 

From A. M. Jiwavj^e^ Loiidon : — 

“( V)ngratulations to members on opening Congress. Trust complete 
success, llnity only can bring about success. ’ 

FrLfn Hussein Alvhri Fisrarn^ Khandalli : — “Wish you all success.’* 


The Presidential Address. 

Mrs. Naidu then entered the pulpit and delivered an extempore 
address as follows: — 

Ftiends, — Being a very unconventional speaker, yon will observe that 
contrary to all the accepted rules of Congress and Conferences 1 hold 
no printed paper in my bands — not even a single note to guide my 
miiiu or my intelligence to deal adequately and effectively with tho^e 
grievances and problems ibat are peculiar to the East African Indian 
Colony. 1 do not know whether 1 should apologize for not following the 
conventional procedure ol having the i>riiiied i)age, so that you m.^y 
rustle page alter page to the convenience of the reporters who, alas, iu 
every country, in England and all over India have a g levance against 
me, because they say 1 speak too fast, and iny w'oids are not words 
of journalism. 

1 have to thank you with all the strength and fcivour of my heart 

for the honour you have done me in inviting me to preside over this 

most critical and epoch-making session of the East Aliican Indian National 
Congre s. 1 am aware that there are many distinguished compatriots oi 
mine who could have done you greater service and who have a vaster 
experience ol political Hie and with riper wisdom who could have dinxted 
your welfare and aspiration to a successful issue. 

1 am aware that there are many very irresporsible men in your 
country who regard a mere woman from India as an irresponsible 
firebrand. To each his own interpretation of what is bis responsibility 
and what is a stake. A stake in the country ij not to be measured 
by a foot-rule, is not to be measured with staves, it is not the posses- 
sion of wide acres, it is not the mastership of great trade concerns. 

The leal stake in this country is the honour and self-respect oi the 
Indian nation, wh.ch is challenged to-day. There is not in the length 
and breadth of the inhabited globe a single Indian of wbcm it 
^.an be said be has no stake in that country. Every man, rich or 
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p/'ior, illiterate or otherwise, goes out to that country as an Ambassador 
and a custodian of liis country's interests. 

1 am standing to-day for the first time in my life on the soil of 
Africa, hut none the less 1 dare any man of any nation to challenge 
my statement that 1 stand on the traditional Colony of the Indian 
people. What makes tradition, what makes policy, what gives rights ? 
What brings duty, what imposes responsibility? It i; the historic con- 
nection of race with another, of one country with another, and the 
longer the connection the deeper the interest, the more the responsib'- 
litv and the more indisputable the claim. It does not take a very 
learned studtn* to realize that naturally and inevitably East Africa is 
one of the earliest legitimate colonial territories of the Indian Nat on, 
going so far back, as 1 learn irom the Chairman’s speech, to the first 
century of the Christian Era, going back so tar as even hundreds of 
years before lliat. East Africa is, therefore, the legitimate Colony of 
the surplus of the. great Indian nation: whether they went forth to 
colonize these unknown lands from an economical point of view or to 
satisfy tlieir dc'sircs for venture, to give vent to the great energy which 
lies dormant to-day in the Indian nation, but which is now rising up 
in a living stream to surge forward and flood the World. 1 stand, 
theredorr, to-day before 30 U as an Indian speaker on Indian soil, — «oil 
that your forefathers have dug, — cities that your forefathers have built 
in a land which your ancestors gave to the citizens of the country — 
citizens by the right of heredity, citizens by the right of tradition, 
ciltzena by the right of the patriotic love which has been nurtured, 
fostered, and developed by the sweat of the brow and the blood of 
the heart, of the pioneers exciled from India, so that Indian interests 
may grow greater. You arc the descendants of those pioneers, you are 
the children of those great exiles, you are the custodians of the great 
tradition left by tbo.se adventurers who have made in the past the 
histories of the World. 

Do you realize that not only are you the Ambassadors of India 
across the seas, but you arc the rightful inheritors of this great legacy 
your forefathers left, and yet in the land built by your blood, where 
the graves of your forefathers lie, where men and women of every 
caste. Parsecs and Christians, have raised their temples and mosques, 
and with one voice, though different in religion, are willing to worship 
the same God , here comes a later generation of settlers aud for whose 
convenience and welfare your fathers have worked and they dare to 
challenge your right to possess the soil of this land, the soil over which 
the ashes and bone^ of your fathers are strewn. We must know the 
interpretation cf that most omnipotent, that most iniquitous challeDge 
to your civilization known as the Immigration Bill, whose clauses are 
not merely an insult to India but are a betrayal of English idea of 
justice, of the English who claim to be the inheritors of justice and 
freedom. 

It is not for mo, coming across the seas so many thousands of 
miles, so far away from the actual spot of your grievances, to lay 
down a hard and fast programme. To come to those suffering the 
grievances which are so old and yet so vital, suffering in every fibre 
and burning with the insults and with indignation, and not knowing 
the difficulties and disadvantages of the situation, it would, as I say, be 
presum ptioB on my part to lay down for your guidance any programme 
without knowing first hand the local conditions, the meagreness of your 
conditions, your strength, your capacity, your preparedness for certain 
courses of action. Those details those programmes, those particular 
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policies that must be embodied in your actions are for you to consider, 
and if, with my wide experience of Indian doings, my wide experience 
of Imperial doings and my knowledge of the Englishmen who are betray- 
ing England, and my knowledge of the Indian who is true to India, I 
can help you to arrive at some decision, you will, with one united 
service and ever unyielding, throw back challenge after challenge, insult- 
after insult, and ultimately by your moral courage receive your just 
demands. 1 shall be rewarded for the little sacrifice 1 have made b\ 
leaving my little child who is dying, because the needs of the children 
of our N ition are greater than the needs of one child. 

In the Chairman's speech to-day we have in bold, plain, biting 
language the severest indictment of the administration of file Colony, 
which no rhetoric, no oratory, no epithets and adjectives could have 
better and more boldly denunciated against the GovernnHjnt of the 
White nation in its attitude towards those who arc older children of the 
soil. It has been a most heart-breaking chapter in that volume ot 
iniquity by England which prides itself on its Imperial Administration. 
Point after point is quoted -Law Cotirts, Hosjutals, Licenses, Educational 
facilities, and Segregation- -the separation of the White man, the Brown 
man who had the complexion ol their Christ, whom they crucified, and 
lastly the immigration Ordinance. When 1 read this 1 asketl myself : 
when those 24 Barons at the time of King John made him tign the 
Magna Charta — that great charter of liberty of the English Nation — did 
they dream of the days to come when the descend an is of those English- 
men would go abroad and stamp on every right of liberty that King 

John had to pass at the incidence of his Barons. When 1 think 

cf the great poets, politicians and philosophers of Kncl-and, when 

1 think of the sacrifices ol the youth of England in hrance and 
Elanders, and when 1 think of the blood of man which has been shed for 
the causes of liberty and justice, 1 ask myself : does death aloue give 
equality between races: ii there no justice, no e<iualiiy, in life? As to 
Indians, you are outcasts, you carry the brand of inlcriority on your 
brows ; you arc the unclean political outcasts of the Empire. Friends, in 
India, where as you know for the last few years there have been internal 
dissensions merely on details of political policy, this question of Kenya, 
this insult to Kenya, this challenge to India, this betrayal of the inviolable 
right of man, white, brown or black, has brought political forces on to 
one common platform throughout the length and breadth c»f India — 
rich man, poor man, IJindii and Mussalman, Christian and Parsee, etc., 
have all come together on one common platform to denounce the cowardly 
statesmen of England. 1 know the tactics of Whitehall. 1 have a very 
wide personal acquaintance not only with Whitehall, but with the men 
and Ministers of Whitehall. 1 have friends among them, 1 have enemies 
among them. 1 have dined with them and denounced them on platforms. 
They have denounced me. Their rule of India is complete. When I 
hear of that wonderful camouflage document known as “ The White 
Paper ** I think : what an irony of language that so black a document 
should be cal'ed a “ VV’hifc Paper *? Whilst it seeks to consider, without 
any apparent injustice to Indians, its guardianship as beneficiaries of 
the natives of Africa, it strikes the death-blow not to India, for it will 
not die, but to the Empire, that is built on iniquity. Believe me, 1 have 
read that White Paper very carefully; but find that in every clause it 
seeks to whittle away 1 he rights of Indians. But for every inch of the 
Indians* rights that is betrayed, a whole acre of Imperial policy is 
betrayed. Do not be afraid of that White T^aper. Do not be afraid 
of the rhetoric of the White people in their House of Commons, 
neither when they speak of the inequality of Indians, nor when they 

41 
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speak of the old civilization of India. They want us to strangle the new 
ideals of India, I do not believe their promises. Men and women of 
Kenya, how arc you going to solve your own problem ? Vou are the 
pioneers, you arc tlie ambassadors, you are the soldiers of the new ideals. 
How are you. with your new vision, your new outlook on life, your new 
experience, your new existence in a century that you have helped to 
develop, liow arc you going to defend your rights ? Do not say to me 
** We look to India to help us.*' India cannot help you, India must 
help herself first'. She has herself been broken up for centuries by her 
own internal differences. She is weak. She has to consolidate her own 
affairs with her numerous castes and races and fight the enemy within her 
own gates. She can send you a living message, but ambassadors, soldiers, 
exiles and pioneers, you must work out j^our own destiny by dint of your 
own wisdom, the force of your own determination and unity of the Indian 
races which will make the ludiau Nation indomitable. That is your 
own affair. 

'lake the White Paper, your communal franchise — do you w'ant this ? 
Ne. In this Colony you are not Hindus and Mussalmans wanting the 
protection of minorities. Our interests are different. You are an Indian 
Nation — an indivisible unit— you cannot be separated into water-ti.iht 
compartments. ^'ou must all be on terms of equality and that 
is the only couise that a self-respecting nation can follow in one 

country. Vou do nut want preferential treatment ; you do not want 
]>rotectioD, you do not care if in a common electoral role you do not 
get a MOgle representative, but you do not want to be shut out 

Irura that test nf ^‘quality ; you do not want to shirk the battle 
lor equal terms. Heller not have a representative at all : better stand 
out ; but do not accejit a thing that will brand you once ana for ever 
as inferiors oi a race with whom you must live on terms of equality. 
Segregation ? 'J liere is no power in this land that can dare to offer us 
this insult ol segregation, if you one and all say, we will not have 

segregation. Keservation of the Highlands ? 1 have never heard of any- 

thing more inept in statesmanship than this arrogant, cowardly and 
selfish attitude of tlie White man, who will not fight on ec^ual terms 
with Indians and Africans against the elements. He cannot stand the 
climate at the lower altitudes. Look at those glad and bright-eyed 

children of ours liere, they can stand the climate, why should not the 

European, who is so glib at asserting his morale, his officialdom, his 
intellect over us— why is he not able to stand with you, dying genera- 
tion after generation with malaria and disease in your own country ; 
why can he not battle the climate with you ? Why should he have 
preference ? He has come, he says, to be the trustee of the Black races 
— to be their custodians. We have heard ol ihat trusteeship, we have 
heard about those custodians and their g'la’dianship which they tell you 
about in this dark African Continent. We arc here for the trusteeship 
ol India — India wdth its civilization, it-s tradition, with its millions and 
millions of men and women, who have given their martyrs to the cause 
of modern civilization. They ’speak of the African native as if he were 

not even a human being, and they speak of the inferiority ol the Indian 

for whom they must hold the guardianship, so profitable and lucrative, 
the land which they take away from India an exile and outcast. But 
1 say, lot India fight her own battle. You, in this new country, fight 
your own battles and win. The most pre-sing of your grievances, the 
most outrageous of your grievances are tlie twin questions of the 
reservation of the Highlands and the abominable and iniquitous Immigra- 
tion Hill. The reservation of the Highlands in realiiy, in actual daily 
life, does not materially afiect the Indian, who docs not care perhaps to 
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live in the colder climate to which be is not accustomed : but it makes 
no difference. It is the principle of equality for which you are fightiug. 
It may be that you do not wish to possess one little plot of land in 
the Highlands, but not one needle's point shall be denied to you 
because of racial discrimination and prejudice. You must buy land in 
the Highlands, and if you have not ihe money you must borrow it from 
your countrymen but, at all cost, buy land and live side by side with the 
White settlers. That is the only effective means. 1 believe in resolute 
determination that finds in immediate action succour that is tangible 
and indisputable ; but I do want a tangible and v'sible import of your 
united determination that the principles of discrimination and racial 
prejudice shall not apply to the children of the soil. 

Now in regard to the Immigration Ordinance, I do not know in what 
fashion, in what actual detail you will choose to combat this 'mmigration 
question ; but believe me, if you must shed the last drop of your blood 
in the vindication of your rights to Ireo citizenship and to free ingress 
into this country, you must be prepared to shed that last drop of blood. 

1 do not believe in jihysical force— many of you may not agree with me — 
but 1 do not believe in that invincible quality of moral courage and 
determination and the sacrifice of patience. 1 hate this so called patience 
of the Indian, ^’ou will be startled, but 1 repeat it, that dreadful, resigned, 
fatalistic patience that acciuiesces in every wrong, is the ruin ot the 
Asiatic races. You must be proud ; you must have that pride that will 
not brook even one sentence or expression of the shadow ol an insult to 
your manhood and your race. You must not brook for one single 
instant the ghost of a suggestion of inferiority, coming no matter from 
what source, whether it be in your trade, in any ranx or profession of 
life. Friends, stand up like men , do not bend your heads but look 
with pride and defy the scowl that meets you wherever you go. 1 was 
hcart>broken on the ship on which 1 travelled, in my comfortable ciuar* 
ters on the upper deck where 1 sat with English men and women so 
civil, so polite to me, because they dare not be otherwise to people 
like me But when 1 went into the bowels of the ship, when 1 went into 
those subterranean dungeons — the revelation come upon me: that desperate 
patience of the As'atic that makes him an exile. Do you think that 
any single White man — no matter how poor— would have consented to 
travel in those dungeons, under the feet of the 1st and 2nd class 
passengers and those White women delicately born, but too poor to pay 
the big money required for their passages ? There were men and women 
with li'tle children, ^foanesc, Chinese, Indians herded like rats in the 
bowels of that ship— men and women who aic pioneers of a new country, 
whose blood and sweat makes it possible lor the White settlers to live 
in comfort in his land. 

1 have not come to you to-day with any cut-and-dried policy but 
it might be that before li e end of the Congress 1 and the local 
leaders will be able to collaborate in the production of a definite 
scheme. 

The Indians of Africa were the true guardians of African interests 
and the future of the world lay with Africa. The Indians with one 
united voice must give answer to the Government. They mu^t say that, 
although in natural history rivers do not flow backwards, they would make 
the river of the Government decision flow backwards. (Cheers.) The 
woild to-day was looking for a new doctrine but, as always, it would be 
India who would send a new light into the universe. Let my hearers 
kill for ever the hatred that is being bred between man and man in this 
beautiful country by a magnanimous pardon of those who, instead of being 
their brothers, would make slaves of them. (Loud & prolonged applause.) 
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Resolutions. 

The Llloining are among the importaiit resoluiiurs parted by the Corgress. — 

i\i:NYA Indian I'di.i* y, 

(■<'] ils ( in|il pioiisl, ajrjiijisi sii.«l iiulijiiiatioii lit. tlii' 

i ;il>jji« t ( iiil ndir.l iu 1 In; Wliitr ra|ifr of tin- i;Cth Ju-’v, iKcau.^ic it 

i. 'iliiiilciy ;iii inIVrinr ti» Iialinas in Iui.\a, siml aiips at Ml-iti' dcnii- 

lijti itii iii.«l ^ifi jii -1 ual ^ f'l' haiini.". T}•■^ ii* liil y cniivii.ccil tl'iii 

il.( liiiaK *il ii lie') :^lll aid dJici'l l.cM till l.y i)« ‘pal spIlUrs and 

ill <M*>iia;:id l.y il.r tea! Mia M las jii ua-ij.a' y iiillin i;a d lids d« cisicii. 

'M i> < i.'i -.ii .... ih.i ih' ‘•‘.'(•III id' 1 iiisti ( si jj) i.f Nfiijvi- ii.hrfsls is a 

in I'i <•! VI lit w niM ijtl Hi 11 11 1 nl>itct ol il.p aiilltus is ll.p liivl l.i lai.n- 

n! ! Ii«. iiiii.'ts til ll.n J-.‘ui tiji* all sillliJs lit ill* ixilisiini td' llosi* ut’ ll.r Ii.tliai.', 

at II llfiijnic Mill sii al ji n>A njfis tin* al.ttvi* jio'iry. 

IMMKIKATION r.ll.l.. 

'Ji j- CiiiL’ii'^'- itptiii!*' ji> ]»i nriiiial iiaiJn] ill t'T at ll.f Jii ti|*i'sr il himijniiii !(Ui I 5 iil 
\\i;i-li M ill I- il;f lliii t'j,-pirM‘ ‘d’ |tiolM-: Ml III till* jj.ii iists nf Aliicaii iiativ*' 
iia'^v aiiii.' ai ll.f i tc'ii.-.mi n! lli* lidiaii n iH'f rai.l s I'lnjii lids ('itlMV ai il ix- 
|.!(.<>i- lis di t ( I ii! ihat inn i" rf‘-i’“t fl.is ijiiijrilMs imasiirf tn llii* uliiiiisl. 

J;i:i*ALi. or (iO\ KItNOlf. 

'I'l '*■ ' 'ni.;jrt ftiiiv ip.cnl ll.at tli*- aiiiliali- adnitlid I13 fl. K. f*iji Jinitfii 

fill y I.i'nf, linM-linV td' Kenya. d.M jl.ll Hit fMllsi* nt la p.ii 1 iat IMiS aild I’lilit I liM-rt i ■■ 
liia'i’in'm lie I'al'fti dtf'istiii ttl ‘jr.Ui du'-y IVl’d, was koI niily v.id'air iilal 
liiii was il' iili raifix ea'eulaittl i<) j.innatte aid luisla*! lie inlerists ol' ll'f Kuittjiean 
St r> Ills In ll.n d' 11 ..lit 1.1 td Me litl.ai’ roiMMmiiy id' this (.'tilnny as lie was nninivinn 
ai aiitl ii.iliit el iieniiiin 1 1 1n ll. rials nl' \ittlii:i*i‘ ai.tl ttjten rnbellioii )iy llm 
W'l ill' M'li'fis. mr 1 l:t SI rij.fM.s, llis ( 'oi:^r< ss ctiiisidi is 1 1 ai Mr Itidn-rl ('i)iyjidMi 

j, - nut a lit .11 tl |;iii.ni |»finiii ill laid tie ri .■>|iiit.sil>)i‘ idlice td' a (jitvi'iiiiir aini 

iiiiil'iirf iltaiaii'.' i. .' iii.ini d .jiU- caJ). 

I'llK loni.-TAJC. 

(ii.>ifw id' lie (ilijit'.t and ijii<|tiilMis Kenya Imliaii dii'isani ni’ tlie ^etli didy 
lids I'liiin'es" ri'ti'vis il.ai as a jirntest apiiiist tin jiiaiii ilecisinn, )tayMifiil in' 
judl-lax I'V Iiiil aiis III Kt nya exei jd injj: (Jnvenimejit servants si nuld In* .‘•ii.'-|ieKiinl a** 
a, lUst sieji niiiil liie umdil ouliMt ul’ llie said ileMsion. 

FlHK-AllillS. 

'Iliis Cniinies- ii-aHirins ll:e ii sniul 'mi )u*asid dy il at ils rmirtlj si-ssiniis |)Ji»- 
ItsHn^': ayaii si the alnliiile of tl.e («i»vt inment iu rid'usinn- licciisis to Iiuliaiis ti 
|iii*.s(‘s Miilalt.'e l.re-auns aiul piaeis on iicitrd die fact Iliai liie local Goverimuni 
i ad tlelilteialely tlisitnaided this li fritiniate d« inand ol' tin Indian eomnuinity. 

l‘i{is<iN I>ii;t roK Indian Timsomiks. 

riie t'M<.'ni.K iiMilvis tlal lie (Jtiven.ini nt l»e a^aiu rii|Uis'iil to make siibslau- 
I'al iin^tiiiN I mi nt in lie diet^ e'ot Idi.g aid I inisinn; ai'eummoilat iou of ludian 
jn ^Miei.'- in His Majt sly’s jiiisims in lie ra'.i Arrieaii Teiritory, rln* preseiil Ireal- 
11.1 111 a- I'l nail's liHul aid elutlii^ ete. iiuud Mit in hidians beiiijr iul'i-rinr to tliai 
ixiei.d d :»• natives ol .'•'nutli Airiea. 

1>i-:(;ki:i:s or Indian Fm vkusitiivs. 

This ('M.niixs is sirm'.n'y of n)>iniMi tlal tie* rn'verimnnt of Kasterii Africa 
shill'd nee.niii.M l.o.'di is ol |)i«rrens rroiii Iniiian Fni^rrsit ii s lU ies|ieel of the Ia*^al, 
Midica', Ml L’ii.eiiii |.\ and mher prol'essiMis and ilia; ll.e l.o.'deis of tin* detj:rei s ]i.- 
lermiitiil In |»rac. '.se in the Kast African .ei 1 itmies. 

TkiAI. HY 

Tins t 'm n’l’i ss expic'-ses di'“‘Jit islai*i ioii at altitude nl' the Clt>v.*riimeut nt 

Kastnii Africa in riejinl In ti e ijUistinii nf ir:;:! ly .liny nf Indians .iiul urues the 
<lnM rnir.ein tn at nice ixliinl Hat ri^rht in Indians. 

Kdi: CATION. 

'rids Cm. cress n.nsi indijinanl ly prolisls airainst ti e disci iminat iii^ and idnjrard'v 
pe ley nf the ’mu' iJnM inmcnf of Kei ja lownids ij>i. im])nriaul niiestjon of Edu- 
ea'-nf. ni lidian cl i Mien in the pHsl, and ris|ii ci fnl.'y rcijucsls the Crovcnmienr 10 
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ii.crcase iho ludiau voto wiili 11 view to estulJii^llill! 4 ; >elioois in ull iiii|K)itaiii 

Jiidiaii ceutiVK aiul providinjr i'aeiliiii h Tor hoHid aceomimulai inn tlieieiii. In virw 
if tht? fact that no piovision wliatcvrr exists for the ediieaficni of [iidian (•lii!«ln*n 
in UgaiuUl and Tangany ika, this Congress n eoimin nds to the rispeetive lJovenimenl.'< 
to take iriinu<Iiate steps to reinejiy this dep!oral»!e stati- of aftairs. 

Thade Lic enses. 

This Congress urges <ni tlu; (.ioveriiiiiciit <d' Kenya the immediate re|M‘al of ihe 
Tratling IJceiisijig Ordinance 1919, the ni)«>liti«ni of which has l;een ret'ommeialed 

hy the IJowriiig Commit lee. 

Adaijmsthati VE Akuses. 

This Cor.gress is informeci reliahly that tiie vari»)Us Administrat ive oflieers in- 
llueiieed l«y aiit i-In<lian. proposa's alnise their ofH<*e and inllueiiee to stiHe Indiao 

trade in outlying districts of P^asteni African Territories hy giving prefer<‘nl ial 
treatment to Kinoptans < specially in the* Coioiiy i>f Kenya ami more part itMilarJy in 
Nyanza I'roviiiee and Vai distriet and reiiuests tin* immediate appoint m .-nt of a 

eommissioii eomiioseel (»f Knnipeans ami Indians n^presenling tlie iuteivsi.s (if Kenya, 
CutimJa, Tanganyika, and Zanzihar to e-iaiuire into those grievance's. 

Swadeshi. 

This Cenigiess appre*e‘iate*s the great impeii lama' of improving I lie re'Iai iem 
iietwe-eii Judiaiis aiid Afi'ie'ans and [noiiiotliig ami fostering trade and ermime'i'e'e 
tietweeii Afrie*a. aiiel India aiiei it ilie‘refe*re aiithorise's the Kxe*enlive Coinmitte'i' t(» 

take uee*essaiy steps at an e^avly elate le» e'arry t»ut tlu'se* pi rpiws. 

r<;ANDA. 

This Congress urges the' (Jove*rnme*m e>f the* Vgamla Ihote e't orate to giant the 
Imlian e'ommuuily ivpie'semai iem em the Legislative Ceunie'ils and e>tl;er piihl ie* I od i< s 

of the' I'role-e'teirate' [neiporlionaic to their nume'rioal stre'ngih and vi'i-teel iiitefe'sts. 

The CongJess in t lie' inleivsls of the ekvelopna'iit of the' Cgauela Protect eerale' 

and the' we'ltai'e' of the' ineligenons populations stretiigly urge's th«‘ Oovi'ninii'iii to in- 
troelue'e uiol estahlisli the I’ojiey of Kre'e- Tiaele*. 

ZAN/inAK. 

This Coiigre-ss strongly protests against the' ieleti of the' e'onle'mphite'd Kjis| 
Afiie'un Ceelcriit ieui, ill as much as Ihe Zaiizihar Preile'ctorale is tin ti'niosl autonomous 
Aral» Miitunsile', Tanganyika, a Maiulate'el Te'iriteny, timl Cgat'da, a I’roleclortite and 
imiic especially when the peepulatioiis e>i tiu'se- le'iri torie's jiiv opposed to siu'li 
fe ele rat iem. 

Tliis CemgTe'ss supiiorts ti.i eipiiiioo of IJ. M’s Itiitish lueliaii snhjee'ts in the 
Zanzibar I Tot eel oral c, that tlie Dost of the High Cominissionei for that I’rolce'f orate' 
noi having justilicel itself eluting tlie pjist so nuiuy years sl.emJel Iki abedishc'el ami 
the the I’li'ish llesielent be maele' ellree't^y ivsponsihle' to H. M’s S-e'ivt tiiy of State- 
fic the Cedeniies. 

This Congress urge's If. M’s (!ove'rimn-nt le» intreHhu'e liberal iiistilnlions in Hie 
tJoie'iiHiient of Zanzibar sucli Jis Ihe expaiis.'oii e»f the invse'iit Trot ec.t orate* Council 
10 a Legislative Cemneil e»u elc'e-tive ]niue'iples ami establish a Municipality with 
mlei|Utite‘ Imliun representation. 

TANetANA I KA. 

This Congre'ss is of the opinion that the Jiction f»f the Tanganyika teove*rnment 
in passing the* Oreliuauces known as the I’reetits Tax, Trade Lieensing, ami Pcellar’s 
Liiv'iising (irelinance's in fiiee- of tlie* iinaniiueius opposition of all the comiuiiiiitiCs of 
'I’aiigaiiyika Territory, expresseel tiirough the nieist eietermini'il ‘Karlal’ lasting, nearly 
for tw<» months, is, to say, the* It*ast impolitic ami unwise muI re*(|Uests the said 
(Jle>verumeiit to iiuiueeliately repeal the saiil Ordinances as ijie*y work gn.*at har«|- 
shi[> am! oppression on the iieojih'. 

This Congress having ivasoiis fe* believe that the economic and politicaliiitercst 
of Tanganyika are; bi'ing sul.’onliiuiie'el to ilmse* of Kenya, re'solvs tiiat the status 
of the; Tanganyika Territory as a whole umler tiu* mandate* shall b* kept un- 
impaired, and at the same lime* stnmgly oppose's the* suggestion maele in certain 
quarters to the cfTccX tlial Moshi ami Avusl'a elistricts be; handi'el over for admiiiis- 
tratieni to the Govcriimciii of Kenya. 

In view of the uiieluly long ilelay in psiymeul e»t the prt-war and interim 

Oerman currency notes held by the* Tanganiyka liuUans ami also of the claims 

41(a) 
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rtgrtiiihl tlu? rx-t-JU'iiiy (icrniau Govurimieiit ami Ufrinau subjl^ct8 arising out of war 
<!OiulitioiiH, this Congivss most urgojiily rtijufsts tht? Tanganyika (rovernment lo lakt' 
oarjy slops for oxpi*<liting tlioir payinout. 

(JoNnitKss Funds 

111 viow of iho I'XtroiiiL' si;ri<iusiu!ss of I lie proscut political position of the Imlians 
ill Kuhi Africa and great urgency of funds to carry on t lie necessary political sl.riig- 
glc, this Clong((‘ss ivso ves tliat a fund sliould lie siaitcil at once, Tlio Fund so 
raised sludl in* caUed “Tlic Savoiini Congress Fund” and treat eil -as a pevinaueut 
Fond, Its • invest loeiit, numagt meiil , and disburscnnMits shall he euirusted to a 
rumn.iltei (‘uiiiposed of : — 

]. Mr, lluseinhliai Sulenian Virjee and Mr, Nauliariaraiii for Nairobi. 

2. Abdulla .laffer J)ewji and llaslian JainaJ for Mombasa. 

;1. Mahomed Kasam foi Ki'>unni. 

4. Mr. Naiiji Ka'hlas Mehta and ('. I'. Dalai for Cganda, 

.*). Mr. Vusufali Jsmalji .jivanjec and Trikamdas l*reiiij] for Zaii/dbar, 

Mr. ^'usufali A. Karim ji ,li\anji and Mr. Sulenian Dahya for Tanganyika, 

M«ssr\ Vusufali A. Karijnjee and Trikamdiis I'remji sliall be the Secretaries 
an<l Ti'easurei's of ilie said fund, and an account l>e opened at a n^cogniseil bank 

where the miinvested portion of llie fiiiul slia'l In* kept. The corpus of tlie said 

luiul shall not he used ( xcept in eases of extreme emergency to he determined hy 
a majority of the Committee. 

Mirimati Sarojini Naidii to lie requested to kindly assist in the raising and 

eolleeiing of ilii" fund during h<‘r tour in Kast Africa and India. 

Mahatma Dandhi. 

Tliis Congress In'* learnt willi great relud' and tiiankfulness tlial Malialm.i 

(iandlii is making siti.daetoty progress after his rec'iit vrious illic'Ks and fervently 
[II ay s^ for his complete reeovmy and his speeily restoration to lilunty to gniile tlu* 
nution’s struggle for fivedom and Ndf> realisation. 

Thanks to Mu, Suastki. 

This I'oiigiess ^l'ac(^^ nil record its s**ns'* of gratimde and appreciation for ihi' 
"(■rvices reiulered t.i till' eaviM' nf Indians in Kenya l»y the Ht, lion, Mile Mr. Sriniva*' 
Shastri-and his delegation and empowers the Ceiiera' Seeretary to ackimwleilgi 
oil its behalf its a]ipreeia1ion td' (he sm> iei-s rendered hy oiher irimids in India and 
England. 

Thk kknya duliujation. 

This Co)igre>s plain's on reeuni :ts deep sense of appi'eeiai ion and gratitude In 
Mie members of the Kenya and 'raiigamiyika deh-gations m Kjiglaiid :ind India foi 
iheir elforls in tin* liuliaii eaiisi-. 
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19 JAN. 1924] MRS. NAIDU'S CONCLUDING SPEECH 

Mrs. Naidu's Concluding Speech 

In concluding the session, Mrs. Naidu addressed the Congress in 
Hindi and said : — 

You must not )et that Immigration Bill be passed for a single 
moment. It is a measure introduce purely for the benefit of the White 
sett'ers and its motive is to oust the Indians. If the Cabinet consents 
to the Immigration Bill being passed, it will be the duty of the Indian 
leaders to charter ship upon ship and send immigrants week after week 
to flood the country, no matter at what cost ; but on sea and on land 
we shall defy that Immigration Bill. 

We must not permit the freedom of the present generation to be so^d 
to the White man’s interest?. When 1 came into Mombasa Bay my 
thoughts went back to our mother-country from whence boat after 
boat of brave adventurous merchants came to your shores bringing 
precious gilt? — gifts that bear the hall-mark of civilization, — bringing with 
them wheat and rice and those things that feed the body. They brought — 
those brave Hindoo Merchants— in their cargoes the g'fts of civilization 
to this Continent, called the daik Continent ; but in H*s wisdom the 
splendour of yi»ur future lies secure. Who brought civiliz itiuii 
Africa? it was your foreiathers, your Giijrati-speaking people, from 
the shores of the Bombay Presidency, from Goa, and all the liitle i)jrt9 
along the coast, came your fathers, nut as immigrants to fill up forms, 
to be questioned and iasulted, to be refused admission, but to be 
welcomed as benefactors and messengers of the people from whom they 
came. You are the people who liave started the history and liave made 
it possible for us to come here to-day. 

As 1 have told you, 1 have not come here to place before you, at 
least to-day, any programme for you to follow, but 1 beg you in the 
name of the dual iuheritance that is yours, from the old country and this 
new country, to be true to your trust. You are the true guardians of 
the Africans' interests. You are those who have helped, solaced and 
succoured the black man who to-morrow will be the citizen of the world. 
The future lies with Africans, but your part is not to betray them by 
betraying your lights. If your rights are betrayed to-day, what guarantee 
IS there, in spite of all the pledges of Parliament, that the iiative's 
interests is secure from exploitation at their hands. 

You must \\ith one united voice give an answer to the Ciovernment 
and say thai though m natural history rivers do not flow backwards, we stiall 
make the riveis of your decision flow backwards. Though v/e are weak 
and poor, though you seek to put upon us a brand of inferiority and 
deprive us ui those rights and privileges, those responsibilities and duties, 
cur heritage of unalienable right, do not believe for a single moment 
that whilst a sing'e Indian is alive in India you will go unpunished and 
unchecked. Whatever programme you decide to follow, that programme 
must be carefully considered in all its details during the next two days, 
and at the end of the Session, with your assistance, -t might be possible 
for me to guide you in forming some policy, not of my own, but merely 
as a voice of your determination, it might be possib'e for me to guide you 
in forming some policy, not of my own, but merely as a voice of your 
determination, it might be possible for me to be a messenger of your 
hearts, i come to-day from India. 1 come to hear the new prob ems 
that are biting into your hearts and making your blood run with fever 
at the injustice of the White man. 1 can only say : fight the good fight 
with that spiritual assistance that Mahatma has given us, not with the 
weapons of the old civilization, those things have been scrapped with Western 
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civilization and on the bat left elds that arc the graves of the soldiers in 
Euroi>e. The \vo'l»l has been waiting for a new messenger, but in the 
hour of darkness it has been an Indian that has sent that message of 
light to the worVl. It was that little man, so fragile that you could 
crush him almost between the palm of your hand, but so great, so invincib'e, 
so enframed with a divinity that makes a God of man — '* Mahatma — he 
brought to India lie message of civilization through self-sacrifice, but 
understand SEi f - sacrifice — r.ot the saciificc of National self-respect. 

Kill ir justice by your indomitable truth, and kill lor ever the hatred 
that is being bred b tween man and man in this beautiful country, by 
ycnir magnanimous pardon of those, who, instead of being your brothers, 
woiiM make slaves of you. 

The Parting Message. 

Fiior to her loaviiig the .siioms of East Africa, Mrs. Saroi'ini Naidn 
issued the following message to Indians in East Africa under her own 
signature as Fiesideni of the East African Indian National Congross, dated 
Kebniary 13th, 19*24. 

My farewtll advice to the people ot Kenya is to abide loyally 
and leailessly l)v thy decision of the Congress and fulfil scrupulously 
ho'li the letter and the spirit of the resolution in which the Indian 
coiniriunily of East Africa e.vprcssed its indignation at, and the entire 
rejedion of. the Ciuvi rnnietiCs policy. 

' The Ken\a \\ hite Paper seeks to impose in an unjust and arbitrary 
fashion an inferior political status on the Indian community of South 
Africa. 

“While earnc-t)\ striving to rectify these faults, wx‘ should try to 
ameliorate thos<* evils in our social condition, which seem to give room 
for our opponents to mock at our claims and deny us equal franchise, 
equal status, and equal privileges in the civic life of JCa.st Africa. 

" It is our duty to cany on with iinfalleiing vigour and determination 
the political sii uggie we have embarked on. v\ e must continue it, what- 
soever be the cos Ui our persons or property, until the Kenya White 
l*aper is (les ro\ rd ence for all, and Indians in Kenya have, by their own 
ui ited effort and .‘'acrifice, vindicated their light to share equally in tin* 
<luties and re;-ponsi bdilirs of free citiziiis, and build up a ttadiiion ot 
piogres-!, broilierhood and service, in Africa, the land of their adoption 

" I he first slop in our struggle is the suspension of the payment ot 
the poll-tax on Natives as a symbol of resentment against the policy 
firi opted by the Government under pressure Irom, and in the interests of, 
the White settlers of Kenya. 

* i is only a small iniiial sacrifice that is at present demanded. 
Both rich and jioor shou il iiiaUc it their duty to show a united Iront and 
to carry out with united .strength the mandate of the f^-ongress. 

“No poll tax is to be paid until the Wliite Paper policy is reversed 
and Indians come into their political lights again. \Vt. should eheerfully 
endure eveiy loss and penalty that might tie imjiosed by the Government 
in the spirit of truth, quiet dignify anil ci nr.ije in accordance with the 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi."' 

[’Phe jih()\ 0 nie.ssage was .sent to the MomhaKsji Pimes . an English 
J'apei-, which refused ])ul»lieatioii of it, after i onsidtafion with the Govern 
iiieiit, on the ground that it was a diieet ineitement to sedition. The 
.sMue \>ai»er, however, puhlishcd a disloited version of Mrs. Naidu’s 
siK'Oeh on siK ial coi.diliou giving facts to which she did not refer at all.] 



The No-Tax Campaign. 

After the session of the Congress the Konya Indians doterminod to 

mny out thc^ resolution of the Congress on the non-payment of the 

Poll-Tax. All the taxes and the licenses were payable before the end 

of January and a wide campaign was organised to rally all the Indians 
.‘kgainst the Poll-tax. The Kovemie officers of the Govojnnient, on the 
other hand, wore equally dotonnined, and setting aside the usual law, 
brought into force a practice alleged to have been in foi*ce for the past 
three years making the payment of the Poll tjix a condition preccclont 
to the issuing of trade Jiconscs, passpoiis etr. Indians were pre- 
pared to pay for the ti’ade licenses, and this Jiarassment made their task 
nil the more difficult. They however remained firm. They paid 
all otlior taxes Init rebisod to pay the poll-tax of 30 shillings \)er 
adult male, and for this they were sentene.ed each to a month's hard 
labour. The movement Biu'oad rapidly to the distant districts of Konyi 

and a large number of peo])lft prepared themselves to couii arrest. 

Some ‘^00 Indians thus went to jail. But the policy of the Government 
lot to issue licenses unless the \K)Il-tax was previously paid could not 

succeed. Government them changed their tactics and went on issuing 

licenses with the one hand and delivering siimmonso.s for recovery of the 
tax witli the other. 'riu; plaintiff and the tiyiiig Magistrate wore the 
same person and he went on making attaihmcnts on the properties 
of the defaulters. Some of the wealthiest and the mo.st impoi’tant 
merchants were subjected to the attachment proceodijigs, and the 
l(*adeis were .sent to prison. The merchants began to court arrest 

joyfully, and then the Government again changed their tactics. 'They 

began to summon the loaders of the movement before the court, hut 
the leaders I’aised constitutional points and stated that the Poll-tax 
ordinance was totally illegal and the continuaiKi* of it against the 

lialians was ultra- vires, 'rhoy also brought the treaty which the Sultaii 
oi Zaiigihcr had signed with the British and tlio Toreign rliirisdiction 
Act 1890 and the 'prions Orders in Council 1902, 1906 and 1921, 
stating that- tin* Crown or Mie Legislative Cjiuneil had no right to tax 
them unless with llie consoni of Pavlianient. They stated that in the 
year 1912 when tlie J'oll tax ordinanec was passed, the Indians had 

1 either dirO(;t noi- indiicct representation on tin* (’onncil, and thejofoie 

tlipy w'cro not hoiii.d to i»ay the lax. 

Mrs. Naidu s Campai.-ij. 

'J'ho agitation lor the no-tax campaign went ov unabated for 3 

i];onths. On Fehriiary fith a huge demonstration was JieJd at Mombasa. 
A big procession u'Ciit- umnd the city singing national .‘songs cxhoiting 
Indians all over the colony to join the movenuMil as a body. A liu^o 
niass-iiieoting was held at night wliorc Mr. j). B. Dosai presided and 

recalled the case of a similar campaign successhilly (*arriod out. 25 years 
ago. People attcj.diiig the mcet-tiiig all took a solemn \o\v to resist to 
the last and not to submit to the daily gatlieriiig pile of insults and 

indignities heaped upon them l»y the White.*. Mva. Naidu herself made 
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;i lei^tuiin^i tour thniughoul Kast Africa during Fcbinaiy last. Pandit 
Hciiaisidas Cliatuj vodi of the Alnncdahad Saharniati Ashram, and Mr. S. 
G. Vaz<; of tiio Servant of India were also there. They turned the 
Indian agitatioJi from a i>nrely roniniunai one to one of universal protest, 
against White o]>i)rcssion, lioth ui»on the. Indians and the Afiican natives. 
The. frigid isolation which the Indians had so long observed in theii* 
dealings with tlie African natives were henceforth to be })roken. For tin? 
next 10 days Mrs. Naidii pushed on her campaign vigorously, not on 
the no tax niovement alone, but also in can ying and explaining the message 
of I ;oir violence of Mahatma Gandhi, in eiadioating social abuses amongst 
the hidiaJi comnmiiity, in organising the \ohinte.er movement amongst 
the Aga Khaiii Khojas, and generally in stimulating the whole iH)pula 
tion of IndiaJi settlers to nu)ic active national woik. She succeeded alst» 
to hriiig I (Mind some of the good people of tlie W'hites to reeogniso t he 
justice, of the. 1 1 . (ban’s tricvanc.es and to enlist tlieir sympathy and co- 
o]»eration. She left Mombasa on the 17th February last: and was followed 
a iiioiith later by Messrs. Chatiirvedi and vazii. 

The Atlaclnnciits and Oppression. 

Meanwhile persecutions went on. The ('hiof ci^utrc of tlu* 

tioulile was Mi'inhasa, the gateway and the. chief Poit of Konya. 
'The ( I()V(unnici.t was afiaid that, if the iioirpayment movement 

.staited by the Indians were 1 ot ('becked, the administration would 
Ik? ah.<ohitely ditlicult as the movement of the Indians was con- 

lagioiis ai.d the natives might soon h'arn also to jefrain fiom i>ayiiig 
the taxes. Persons who joined the noiri)aymeiit movi'mont iiK^ludc'fi 
capitalists, big niorcliarit..s, slio]rk('.o))ers anrl laJid-holdcjs and when 

(udeied by the IJosidcjiil Coininissioneis, they willingly (?(>iirt-0(l jail. In 
Kenya the old C’ode of Cbvil Pioi^edure of India is appli('able 

in all ci\il mat.lers. A('( ordiim to sc'ctioiis 4H to 50 it is obligatory on the 
pait of the ]>laiiitiir to tile a plaint in ('ourt and if tbejo is no sucli plaint tiled, 
it. is obligatory on the part of tlie Conit to dismiss the case. According 
to section y of tin* NoirNative Poll-tax Ordinaiu'c iyi2 it is stated that 
whoever makes a di'faiiJt in payment of tlie Noiriiativc iioll tax, duo 
and jiayable, the Magistiate oi- the District Commissioner under whose 
iniisdiclion the man resides shall issue a summons ('ailing the defaulter to 
attend before liiin to answer why ho should not be ordered to pay the poll-tax. 

'I'he. Mombasa District Commissioner’s Court liowover adopted a queer 
pro(.e(lnre. T'nder the Poll-Tax Ordiiianoe, J>cc. 9, tlie Couit threw 

otF the sections of the Code of Civii Procedure as to plaint etc. The 
summons .diow s that th«' “ (bown ’ is the plaintiff. It was really not 
conceivable by a common layman bow the Crown lanu? to know that tlu? 
defendant was indebted to the plaintitF in the amount of the polbtax as 
there was iiothing on the record which could show that. Tbider se(\ 2 of 
of the Petition of Rights Ordinamc liriO it was clearly stated that in an action 
by Crown theie shall appear and act the Crown Advo(^ate or some 
authorised per.soii by law; but in these poll-tax (ascs no body appeared 
ex(?e.ptiiig a ('lei'k of the District Commissioner who held no power of 

attorney or a letter of authority. 'J'hia clerk opened a book and said 

that from tlie hook ho ' did not find that the defendant Imd paid 

Ins poll-tax for 1924 I Thei e wore about 400 cases filed in Mombasa alone, 
'iome 100 in Nairobi and a similar number in tbo neighbouring distiiots. 
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Mr. Desai^s Case. 

The most impoitaut case was that of Mr. I>. B. Dosai, the Hony 
Secretary of the Mom])asa Indian Association, and the leader of the move- 
ment. He was summoned as a defaulter to appear befoie the District 
Commissioner on the 22nd Fobniary. In the beginning he raised the 
legal and technical objections ; firstly ho raised the objection under 
section 50 of the C. I\ C. Then he said that the District Commissioner 
htul no power to try the case and therefore it should be transferred tc^ 
another Coui’t., as the District Commissionoi' himself was the Collector ot 
the poll-tax and that there was a circular that where thoi e are KesidonI 
Magistrates or Town Magistrates the cjises of poll-tax should be tried 
Ihoro. Mr. Desai also raised an objection as to whether the poll-tax 
was legal or not. Thereupon the District Coinmissionoi- adiournerl the case 
to the 2fth on which (lay, over -ind above the aforesaid objections 
which wore not decided by the Court, Mr. Desai statfid that thei*e ought 
to have been the presence of the Crown Advocate, and as neither he was 
]>icsent nor the Plaintiff present., tlie case should be dismissed with 
(’osts under sceptic m 102 C. P. C. On being further asked Mr. Desai handed 
to the Court a memorandum where he hsul asked the Court to refer the 
ca.se uiidoi- se('A.ion ‘25 of the Court’s Ordinance 1907 to the Su\>rcmc, Court 
to decide whether the i»oll-tiix was legal. Mr. Desai after handing in the 
Memorandum stated that he ro.sorvcd the right of filing his writtmi statcmient. 
'Ihe (',ase was then adjourned till the 4th March. 

Judgment Goes Against Desai. 

On that day the District (Commissioner brought in a written judgment 
wherein he .stated that there was another circular which overruled the 
poiTit raised by the defendant whether the C'oiirt should try the case. AVitl; 
regard to sc<.'tion 102 and the petition of b'ights Ordinances he .statt^d 
that the pro(?edur(^ under the NoirNativt* Poll-tax Oidinance was (piit(‘ 
different and that under the .sfiid Ordinance? those ])oints did jjot ari.se 
With nigard to the h^gality of the tax he .stated that, in 1914 thoi*e had been a 
case decid(Ml wherein it was held that the Crown had the right to 
levy such taxes. But the judginciif of 1924 had not decided the point." 
raised by Mr. J)esai. Without deciding thi\so points, w’hich ('ould be legally 
decided by the High Court alone, the District Coinmissionoi* over 

ruled them. Further, without gett ing any proof as to the plaint.itf 

claim, tlie District Commissioner gave judgment for the plaintiff as tin- 
dehmdant refused tn answer iioiiiiicnt (piestions asked by the court : 
After judgment, even though the Di.stii('t Commi.ssioiior knew that the 
defaulter had propcily still, in order to harass them, is.sued warrants 
for theii* person .-xccording to .soetion ^37 of the Old Code of (b’vil 

Procedure of 1882. Under section 339 it is made clear that it shall 
be obligatory for the Court t(> recMu've the deposit from the ]fiaiitiff 
foi* the subsistence allowiince before Issuing the warrants and in case 
warrants arc issued without siicli dcpo.sit.s the warrants shall be illegal. 

Notwithstanding this the (’oui*t issued th(5 warrants without receiving 
any deposit, and sent warrants upon the jailors under section 339 in 
contravention to the contents of the .said section with regard to the 
subsistence allowance. In the jail the Civil Prisoners of the Poll-tax 
eat their own food and nothing was given by the Government. 

On the 6bh Maich two of the Indians who had been sent to Jail for 
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iiO!i-|uyTrioi]T oi the camo out of the jail as their Poll-tax was 

paid hy some uiiknowii pni'soiis. A mass meeting was held at night 

on the Sill and tlie position was explained as jegards these 

two persons. In the nicotin;< it was resolved “that this mass meeting 
empowers the Managing Coiiimittoe of the Indian Association, Mombasa, 

the Mombasa Committee of the Standing Committee of the Congress, 

an<l the Mombasa Poll tax Committee to punish those iiorsons who hav(^ 
paid the l*oll-tix. ’ It was agreed that those who paid the Poll-tax after 
the 20th January but up to the 5th March should be punished by a 
maximum tine of Sh. 500 or in default sotnal (excepting on occasions 
(}f religious purposes, serious illness, and on dcatb-l)od) and commoi-cia) 

l>oy<-ott for a period not exceeding one month, ami those who paid after 
the 5th should 1 mi piuiished hy boycott in the manner for a period not 
exceeding lliree months. In Nairobi and other up-ooiintiy places 
matters were- n<»t diagged so huiriodly as in Mom))as:i. 

'J'hc movement, liowoxer. Bagged by th(i end of March last for 

want of workers, ami also fur want of that solid unity whi'^h has o\'C!- 
beeji the liane of the Indian. 

The New Labour Policy 

'The cliaiigc or ( iovermnent in Kngland led people to hope much from 
the Labour Parly On Jan. 29th, how'ever, Mr. Thomas receive! the 
Minpire .lounialisls at tlic (\ilonial Olfice and outlined at length tin* 

(iovenimenl’s Ijiipirc policy, lie referred at the outset to the nonsense 

talked alsnit Laboui- being anti-Kiupire. 

lJe\»lyiiig to a <|U<‘stion l»y Sir Stanley K'eed, be said that one <»f 
his lirst dillienlties was Kenya t(» which he had given more consider- 
ation than to any ollnu*. Me said emphatically that their lirst duty was 
i;o Afiieaii Natives. Neither lOuropeaii nor Indian interests ecnild divert 
them from their ol»ligation to the natives. The puliey euumeratod in 
the White i)apor was the one most likely to be followed. 

Ml-. Polak on behalf of the Indian Overseas Association urged the 
Colonial and India Ofti>es and the Prime Minister of the impliea- 

lions of the forinula agreed to at the Imperial Conference and the 

flefinite \»liMlge by Colonel Wedgwooil in the Colonial Otiiec vote, debate 

on tlie 25th July last on behalf of the Labour Party to leviso the 

While Paper decisions as boiwcon Indians and the White settlers when 
the party lame into olliee. 

In the House of (Commons on February 26th, Mr. J. II. Thomas, reply 
ing regarding the Colonial Otlicc su])i)leiiientary estimate rolatiiig to Kenya 
and T’ganda, declared that the (h»vornni(3nt's lirst obligaiion to Kenya and 
policy which they intoiidod to pursue, was a trust to the natives. That carried 
with it something more than an obligation to talk alioiit franchise or 
immigration tiucstioiis, namely, assiiiaiiee that the native.:; wo\ild he fairly 
treated, protected and especially educated. 

Mr. Ormsby Gore welcomed Mr. I'homas' determination to pursue 
an African policy. He feared that Mr. Thomas would have, a great deal 
of outside pressure aiid attempt to force an Indianising policy on him 
and ho was glad that Mj-. Tliomas had nailed the colours to the mast. 
One thing that Kenya wanted Wiis less talk and news aUmt Indi.ins, 
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more about oottx)ii and maize grown by the Afriijaii peasants, and <lcYolop- 
iiieiit of East Africa on West African lijies. 

The Colonies’ Committee. 

Ill the Council of State at Delhi, on February 6th the Kenya 
‘piestion was raised in (iebate. 

Sir H. N. Saima, Menil»oi-in-chargo of Einmigration said: ‘'J wish to make 
an annonneemeni regarding this resolution. The Government of India have 
strongly ui-ged upon tlij Secretary of State for Colonies the desirability of not 
proceedijjg with the Kenya I imnigraiion Bill until the Committee to bo 
appointed made its report to us and tlio Colonial < )f1icc. 'riie Secretary 
of State foi* India has now wired to forth witli appoint the (.4>nimit.tee» 
in as much as the dc( ision has been reached that the new drafts of 
the Bill would be [>JOpared. I, therefore, take it that jiothing would 
bo done in the matter of the InimigratioJi (hdinanee by the ('olonial 
OffMo until the Committee meets in London and fliscusscs tho^ «inostion 
and negotiates with the Colonial flflice. 

Mj'. Sothiia ; 'There is uoihiiig new in the stateimmt of the lion. 
Sir B. N. Sarma, except the appointment to be made shoilly of the 
('olonics' Cornmitico, but my resolution deals not only with the Immigra- 
tion Oidinjinc.e, but also in regard to the franchise. 

Sir B. N. Sarnri said that ‘‘the lelogram received fr»»m the SocJetiiry 
of State jiuts the matter a little further tlian what the N'icei-oy his 
stated. 1 uiiderstMiid that nothing would be ilone in the mattej- of tin* 
Ordinance until the C-oinniittee is in a position 1) negotiitc with the 
(kdonial Ollieo.’’ 

Mr. Sotliria : Sir, will the (’ommittee deal with llio unoslion oi 
franchise! Sii- B. N. Sarma : It will. 

Mr. Sothna : But in answei- to a question put by Sii- Stanley Heed to Mr. 
Thomas when a deputation of the Empire Journalists appcaretl before him, he 
staled that he looked upon the arraiigemcjit in regard to the fi-.inehiso 
in Konya as <roJi)pletely settled, '.riic Viceroy’s spec/ li itself was jun tiinly 
Inkewariii on this iiuestion. Hence my fear. 

Sir B. N. Sarma • The Franchise Bill has already been passed into 
l aw, and what modili» ations are pos.sible is a c^ucst ion which would bo 
takeji up by the Ckmimitteo separately. The Kiancliisc <|UCHtion has not 
been raised in the resolution before us. 

And on the 12lli March the Governnieiit of India appointed the Colonics’ 
Committee “to malvc representatious to the Soi rotary of State for the 
Coloni(?s on all (juestions affecting Indians domiciled in Kenya arising 
out of the decisions embodied in the White Paper and on certain 
pcjiding questions alfeetiiig Jjjdians in Fiji. The nicmbci.s arc : — 

“Mr. rl. Hojie Siiiii)son (M.E., M.P., Chairman, H.H. Sir Sultan 
Muhammad Shah Aga Khan, Sir Jlcnjaniin Bobertsou C.I.L., Dewan 
Bahadur T. Baiigachariar M.L.A., Mr. K. C, Koy, C. I.E., M.Ji.A. 

“Mr. 13. B. Lwbank, C.I.E., I.C.S., Deputy Seorelary to the (fovorir 
inont of India, J)epaitiiiont oi Efbuatiuji, Health and Luids, will Act as 
Socretaiy to the Committee. It will assemble in liOiidoii as s(K)1i as 
)»ossible. The momlicrs sailed from Bombay on the 1 5th March.” 
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Regaidiiif; lh<* .s(rca,llc(l nutivc triisteoship, Mr. S. O. Vazo of the 

Servants of India .says: — 

“ Mr. If. T1 ioi]ims, the Coloiiial Secretary in the Lahour Cabinet. 
Speaks often ei.ouffb about “ native trii.stceship/’ but to him evidently it 
is ]»ut an empty phrase, lie ha.s been plied in Parliament with (luostions 
ropardiiift’ the Master and Servants Ordinance, the Rej^istratioii of Natives 
Ordinance, etc., which spell for the Fast African wards of the AVhite.s 
a form of semi-slavery, but Mr. Thoma.s apparently regards all such 
pleas on the score of hnmanitavianism as inspired by a mawkish 
.sontinicjitality, which only imbeciles would pay any heed. If on cardinal 

labour ])rinciplos ho is so utterly unsound, it is hardly a matter ol 

snri)riKe lliat, whore his information is derived exclusively fiom official 

.sources, he is altogether engulfed by the bureaucratic spirit. On March 

51 h Mr. Moi'cl endeavxjuia <1 to expose in the Commons some of the 

iiioii.stiosit ics inliereiif in the .sx.stem of taxation which obtains in Kenya. 
I»y this systion the AV^hite.s who are best able to jiay make the least 
contiibntion to the public revenue.^, while natives who just live on the 
hoiderlaiid of starvation are made to bear, over and above the cost o1 

(he native .sci\i(es, the largest share in the cost of the development of 

the ((Hint I > in the While’s intiu*e.st. What percentage of the recoi]>t.s from 
(ati\e ta.\ati(»: is in fact dcNotcd to Kuropoan reiiuiremeiits, the Kciiyn 
ollicial.s have i.ot ,^C‘t made public, and will perhaps never do so, but 
n( (.asionall; >oii g('t an official or two who tell you privately but plainly that 
ri (o?..sidoiable pail of the money derived from native sources is really 

expended on Fuioi'tan interc‘hts. 1 have seen many leaflets reoommciidiijg 
KenyJi for White .sctllernonl, in whicdi the mo, si seductive feature of tbi.*^ 
modern Arcadia is made (Hit to be the ahsence of an income-tax or a 
laiid-tax. 'I he ab.seiice of thc.se two taxes is no doubt a very great 
seal dal, but the full measure of the inhjuity of this system of loxation 
will lot I'.c a|tiarciit until one is fnithcr told that the detlcieiicy in reveiun 
is niadc^ nj. ).y cl}i]'|>ing on to the natives a tax which n akes a large 
pro]>oilioii (.»f them woik on I'uiopean fauns for nearly three months in 
.1 yeai-. 'I he gio.^s ]iaitiality of tlii.s aiangcment Mr. Morel tried ft- 

hiiiig out hv a.«kiiig the following (luostion in the House of Commons: — 

‘ AVill the ^'ecretaiy of State h>r the (’olonics take steps to leview 
the iiieidcMe of diicet taxation u\iuii the native population of Kenya 
whi(h iu eirc(t iuvolscd the ablcbe.died male popul:iti(jn in work upon 
Kuiopean faims and plantations for thice months out of the year; and 
w ill he take stej's to seeuie that the principle ) (^ adopted that at least 
oue-lifth of the diced taxes paid hy the lativos shall he returned t<» 
them in tcchni('al education, nicdiral se'rviro and agi icnltnral instnictiou 1 * 

■‘To this Mr. Thomas returned the following- answer : — “ I c;aiiriot 

accept the suggestion that a native oaiuiot ]'ay his tax by working on In'h 
own a(uoniit. Active .dejis are ])eirg- taken to extend native education 
and increase native agi icnltnral pn duction, b\it I do not think any fixed 
pereeiitagc can bo laid down. The piopoitioii suggested by my Hon. 
friend was very nearly reached in 1922 and. if votorinary services are 
included, was exceeded. 

“As to the otfocfc the increased native taxation Ims on the native 
labour sujiply, it is hardly w'orth while to engage in a controversy with the 
Colui.ial Secretary, it is writ largo in the official Labour Commissions’ 
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Ueport of 1912 — 13, to which it. is enough to lofcr him. Hot on the 
latter portion of Mr. Thomas* answer, it is necessary to dwell for i 
few minutes. Before pi-oceoding, however, to examiiio its accuiacy, ? 
must mention two facts. First, that the native pays not only in the 
form of the Hut and the Poll taxes, which Mr. Morel apparently had 
in mind when ho put the f|UCstion, hut two other ways— through customs 
duties on imports for juativo ronsum)>tion (and it must not he supposed 
that their ijicidencc is at all light,) and through the tax in the shaj)* 
of free labour in the Reserves, a part of which, c.g., on motoj’ l■o^M^s, 
is really for the henetit of the thiropeans. The second fact to ho hoiiie 
in mind is that the test which Mr. Morel applies hero is too easy, viz. Iliar 

one-fifth of the proceeds of direct taxes from the native should ho applied 

ro the education and medical services in the Reserves, '^fhe real principle 
of allocation of revenues that ought to he a]>plie<l is the one emhudiiMl in 
A plan for (tovt. on mandate in Africa ’ puhlishcd l>y the League of Nations 
Union. As the Kenya (Jovernment professes to ho conducted on the ti ustoo- 
•ship plan, like count l ies administered under the League of Nations' mandate, 
there is no reason why Article XVH on Revenue therein sJiould nor, 
apply to Konya: ‘‘ The Mandatory should, so far as possible, allocate all 
levenues derived from direct taxation of Africans to the native (Jovern- 
mont, to he spent by them subject- to julvice and approval ol tlu* luisident Advi 
sors. The whole of the revenue of the Mandat oiy, fiom whatever 

<ourco arising, shouhl }>e expended for the sole a.d\antage of the 
inhabitants of the teiaitory.’’ The princith* theielOrc' tluit- should govern 
the Konya (tovernment’s policy is not that onc'llfth of (lirert taxes 

should le applied to education and meditial ludp, hut ihat ;ill the 
revenues shouhl he ai>]>licd .solely to native inieresis and the wJjole proceeds 
from direct taxation should l>c spout )»y the iiativ(‘s as they desire?. Bu:. 
the Konya Government does not come up even to ihc low st iiid.ird mention 

ed by Mr. Morel. Mr. 'J'homas alFirms that it, does, l»u1 I inopose to .sliow 

below that it falls far shoit of it. 

The Hut tax and the I’oll Tax was e.stimated to jnodncc'. in 192;> 

.£600,365; leaving the cost of Irhonr on roatls etc., which n:uf'. es are 

liable to supply out of the reckoning for the moment, the. «inesl.ion is 
whether on native education and medical relief one liftli of i>.600(b00'J 
or £100,000 is expended. It is most surtnising that, Mr. 'I'homas should 
have answered the «|uest,ion in the aflrinnativc, whereas the fact, is tha^ 
TO those two services only a ^waiter of this amount is devoted for the 
]»eiiefit of the native. Li 1922 the Kenya Government s])ent 270, 17 k 
N hillings on Aiah and native educatioii lliroiigh its own agency, and ir, 
gave 217,920 shillings ]»y way of grants to Missions. Now of the 2014 
< h Idren in attendance in Arab and native schools, about 400 are Arabs: 
so we may take it that of the 273,478 .shillings dishiir.scd by it through 
its ow'ii agency, 2P.j,‘ff^0 shillings were spent on the uatives, which with 
the 217,920 shillings grant makes a total of 4 34,-300 shillings, or 
£21,715. So much the Konya Government spent on native education 
(riot ojily technical and agricultural education hut litoi-ary education as 
well) in 1922. Ai.d how much did it spend on medical facilities for 
the natives? Jt is difficult to give exact figuj-es, Imt in 192! only 
.£6,666 was spent on medical work in Native Reserves, £2,372 foi- iho 
subsidizing of Missions and £4,294 spent by the Medical Department 
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itself. 'I’lnis. to these two servi(?c.s of the most vital iniFoitaiice to the 
native!-* it wouhl appear that only £28,381 was spent, which bears a iiro- 
portion, not of 20 per cent, but 5*7 i»er cent to the pioceeds of the 
lint and JV)11 'I'axes. Mr. 'rhonias says that if vetcrinaiy services are 
iiielnded, the expenditure would exceed 20 per cent. The amount spent 
t»n veterinary services in Native Reserves in 1922 (incliidirf? the salaries 
of European veterinary oftieers) was £10,374. Thus the inclusion of these 
services would brin^^ up Ihe total of cxiicnditure in the native interest 

to £38,735 and jaisc the percentage of direct taxation applied to these 
purposes from 5*7 to 7*7. Hie ainonnl. that is actually s})ent on the 
thjoe sorviees nientioncd is thus a little over one-thiid of what Mr. 
Thomas says is l»eing spent. !t would be well if the Colonial Secretary 
would explain his liguies in detail. T hav4‘ no doubt that his arithmetic 

is very seriously at fault somowliere. These bald figures perhaps convey 
to the ro.alei a very im]»crfcct idea of the Kenya Goveriimont/s giave 

negle^i of tlic native. lie will have a better idea of the medical and 

.'.iiiitaiy (onditioii of the native when I put before him .just tw'o facts- 
that of e\ery 1,000 cliildren h.orii 400 die within the first twelve months 
4if life (whereas the infajil mortality rate for England for the year 1921 
was 83 i)er 1 ,000), and that when army recruitmejit went on, the 
< lo\ (‘innM'i.t h:. l an average of ahoi.t. 33 per cent absolute wrecks among 
natives, (ha* (’aii]a»t be too censonons of the utter callonsiiess with 

which the ( invei iiUn'iit of Kt'nya has treated these three snliiccts of the 
utmost advaiitjiue to the natives : edncatioji, medical hel]> and ve-tejiiiaiy 
work. It is lic.^-t to addiK'c the evidenec of the Whites tliemsolvcs. On 
May 4. 1920 Mr. ('. NN • h*. Jianes said iti the Ki'nya I.egislativc^ Council : — 
“M.'ith rcgaid to the first (education), beyond the giant of a, few in pees 
liy Oovcriimcnt nothing was done to educate the natives ;iii the IJosei ves. 
NVith regaid to the second (medical relief), the Nyanya Province >',onsiBted 
of fi\e (list rids. 'I he whole J*rovinec had only one Medical Officer 

whose time was laheii up with the European Community in Kisumn. 
it iiatnrallx fell that the native got very little medical altciitioir, if at 
all. 'I he fi>e districts mentioned were visited at frciiucnt ju'iiods 1 a 
sniall pox. plague, etc., wliieh natnially carried off thonsai.ds of natives 

Thousands of pounds were spent annually in ('nnibatiiig the diseases 

cl animals outside the Native l\‘e.serve,s and as far as hc' wa.s aware 

not a penny was speiit on combating the dist^ise (»1 bun an beings inside 
ihe Ife.sei vi s ' ! Anotlier European member. Mr. A. C. Lloey. added, “The 
I'llgai IxesciAo w:is visited oeeasioiadly )»y an officei-, ami tluui only for 

lli(> rolled ion of taxes or to sec what labour he could get. ’ 

“ J would lopcat here a suggestion which has been made before. For 
adminiatrat ive [nirposes the Goveinment has separated nati\e from rjon- 
native ai’cas : why slioiild not the Government (‘ire(*t a similar .>'(']»aratioii 

in the native and i:oii-native bndg.-t ! W by does it not decide that all 

the imuK'v iai.sed fiom native rp.scr\e.s sJuaild l>o spent therein. There 

is iiolhiiig impraetieal'le in this siiggestic.n ; il h.i« been pul forward, 
i.ot Itv \ isionai ies but by prjietieal administiatois. Tlieii it w ill be eas> 
to find out whether the native gets a t>rop?r share of the contribution 
he makes to the country's finatices. As it is, the manner in which 

huge amounts are wrung from hini for the jiurposc of devoting them 

lo Einopeau inteiosts redound to the in.^pnakaMe shame of England. 



Indians in South Africa. 

The position of Indiajtji in South Africa was fiKain assailed on 
November 20th last in the Xatal Provincial ('ouiicil nieetini^, when Mr. 
Goo. Hulett ashed leave to introduce a draft Ordinance to amend the 
local township law, and uri^ed that the moiisure bo ]>assed before the 
Union Parliament met in January. The object of the Hulett Ordinance 
was to enact that “ no male person shall be ]dacod on the Town Roll wlu^ 
is not entitled to be placed on the Parliamentary Voter’s T^oll.” As 
Indians have already been crippled by previous legislation which denied 
them parliamentary franchise, the obiect now aimed at was to deprive them 
of the municipal franchi.se which they still enjoyed. In the conrs<‘ of 
the diKciission that followed one member (Mr. (Coleman) went so ftir 
as to stfite that the council had been returned with a mandate fiom the 
people to pass this measure. The bill, however, was held over on the 
advise of the Chairman till the arrival of General Smuts from Phiglaiid 
who was then attending.; the la.st Impeiial Conferonee — notorious for 
the tussel between General Smuts and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru — for a more 
comprehensive eonsidomtion. The introduetion of this new measure led 
to a serious agitation in Xatal and the Indians sent ovei* petitions and 
representations to the authorities protesting for the fourth time against tln^ 
draft ordinance entitled 1 o amend the Local Township JiUw No, 11 of 
1881 in respect of the qualithration of voters.’^ 

Within the last 2 years the cry for sogrt‘gation of Indians has been 
raised in South Africa by the Whites and fought to success fii-st in th(^ 
Durban Land Alienation Ordinance and later in the Ibiral Ooalers Licejjsiiig 
Ordinanee— (for those see jnevioiis i.ssuos of the Indian /Annual heginter). 
The climax was reached in the Chiss Areas Hill of 1924 published in 
January last which sought to solve the “ Asiatic (Indian) menace ’ once 
for all. The text of this bill is given below. 

The agitation which was set on foot by the Indians in South 
Africa against the bill was commensurate with the interests involved. 
On Jan. 1 3th a representative mooting of ! Indian meiThaiits of Johannesburg 
unanimously decided k) raise at least JE 1 0,000 to fight the segregation 
bill. An over-crowded nia.ss meeting of the British Indian Association 
w'as also held which unanimously i»assed the following resolution; — 

“This mooting records its emphatic protest against the Class Aroa.s 
Bill aimed to operate solrly against Indians by depriving them of their 
means of livelihood aid finally to expel them from the Unior. 
It is therefore unacceptable to the Indian comimiiiity. It urges the 
Union Government to drop the bill and the Indian and Imperial Gov- 
ernments to make immediate representations to improve the status of 
Iiidi.'ins in the Union. Further, the bill is insulting and degrading to 
the honour and self-resi>ect of the entire Indian nation and the Kmpire. 
In the event of the bill bceoiniiig law, the community have unanimously 
decided to oppose it to the last, disregarding all consequences. The 
Association implores the Viceroy to take immediate steps and press the 
Union Government to drop the bill.' 
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The Class Areas Bill 

The following is the text of the bill proposed for the segregation 
of Indians in South Africa : — 

SEGREGATION 

Bill to make provision for the reservation of residential and trading 
reas in Urban areas lor persons, other than natives, having racial cbarac- 
tcristica in common. 

REQUEST nv URBAN LOCAL AUTHORITY FOR APPLICATION OF ACT. 

1. Whenever an Urban local Authority shall intimate to the Minister : — 

(a) That any area within its lim ts is wholly or for the greater part 
occupied for residential or trading purposes or both such purposes by a 
particular class ol persons, or that an area within these limits is available 
lor the exclusive occupiiion fur residential or trading purposes or both 
such purposes by a i)articular class of persons : and 

(D) That it is desirable that the provisions of this Act should be applied 
in respect ol such area ; it shall be lawful for the Minister to appoint a 
Commission consisting ol not more than three persons (hereinafter called 
the Commission) to investigate and report upon the desirability of applying 
to such area and to the Urban area within which it is situated the provision 
of this Act. 

DUTY AND POWERS OF COMMISSION 

(1) It shall be the duty of the Commission to emiuire and report upon 
the following : — 

(a) the extent and nature of the area which was the subject of intima- 
tion under Section i of this Act : 

. (b) the number, dimensions, situation and nature of sites occupied or 
available therein for residential or trading purposes or both such purposes 
as the case may be ; 

(c) Whether there would be afiorded by the area proper adequate 
facilities for lesidences or trading sites or both as the case may be for the 
particular class of persons concerned ; 

(d) Whether due and f»roper provision exists or is assured for water, 
lighting, sanitary and other necessary services within the area : 

(e) Whether it is desirable that the provisions of this Act should be 
app'ied in respect of the area ; and 

(f) Any oiher matter which the Minister or the Commission may deem 
necessary or desirable. 

z. The Commission shall have all such powers, jurisdiction and 
privileges as were conferred upon the Commission referred to in Ordinance 
No. 30 ol 1902 of the Transvaal, and al? the several provisions of that 
Ordinance shall mutatis mutandis apply in resiiect of the Commission and 
its proceedings. 

PROCLAMATION OF CLASS AREAS. 

3. (i) At any time within six mouths after the receij)! ol the 

report ot the Commission, the Governot -General may, by Pioclamaiion 
in the Gazette, ^o declare that, on and after a date to be mentioned in the 
Proclamation, the area defined therein shall be a class residential area, or 
a class residential and trading area within the Urban Area. 

(2) More than one area within the Urban area may. by any such 
Proclamation be defined as class residential areas, or as class trading 
areas, or as class residential and trading areas as the case may be. 

(3) Notwithstanding anything to the contrary contained in the 
Precious and Base Minerals Act of the Transvaal (Act No 35 of 1008) 
or any amendment thereof or in any other law, a cla^s trading area may 
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be established under this Act on land within an Urban area which, in terms 
of the said Act No. 35 oi 1908; or any amendment thereof, is proclaimed 
land or land held under mining title. 

ACQUISITION OF IMMOVABLE PROPERTY IN CLASS ABEAS. 

4. From and alter the date mentioned in any proclamation issued 
under this Act establishing a class residential area or a class residential 
and trading area, it shall not be lawful, save as provided in Section 
10 of this Act : — 

(a) lor any person other than a person of the class concerned to 
acquire immovable property within any such area : or 

(b) lor any persons ol the class concerned to acquire immovable 
propel ty or a lease or renewal of lease of immovable property anywhere 
within the Urban aiea save within the limits of the class residential area 
or of tl-e class residential and trading area, as the case may be. 

Provided that nothing in this Act contained shall apply to the renewal 
of a lease of immovable property where a light to such renewal is held 
under a lease existing at the date aforesaid. 

TRADING IN CLASS TRADING AREAS OR CLASS RESlI ENTIAL AND TRADI^G 

areas. 

5. (1) From and after the date mentioned m any Proclamation 
issued uncier this Act establishing a class trading at ea ora class residential 
and trading area within any U.ban area, it shall not be lawful for any 
Licensing Court, Boaid or Authority, or lor any person authorised to grant 
or issue licenses or permits to carry on any trade or business wdthiii thr 
Urban area : 

(a) to grant or issue to any poison other than a person of the class 
concerned any license, permic or other authority to carry on any trade or 
business within the class trading area or class residential and trading 
area as the case may be : and 

(b) to grant or issue to any person of the class concerned any liccnse 
or permit to carry on any trade or business within the Urban area 
elsewhere than in the class trading area or class lesidential and trading 
area as the case may be. 

Provided, however, that if the Governor- General is satisfied that 
it is in the general interest of the public that it should be permitted to 
persons of the cla^^s concerned or any restricted number of such persutis to 
carry on any particular trade or business within the Uiban area, 
elsewheie than in the class trading area or class lesideoiial and trading 
area as the case ma> be, he may, by proclamation in the gazette for such 
periods as he may therein fix, exempt persons of the class concerned or 
a restricted number of such persons from the operation of paragraph 
(b) of this sub-section in respect of that particular trade or business. 

(2) Nothing in this section contained shall be deemed to prohibit 
the grant to any person holding at the date mentioned in any proclamation 
issued under this A^t any licence, permit or other authority to cairy on 
any trade or business, or ihe renewal of such licence, permit or other 
authority. 

Extension of Class Areas. 

6. (1) Whenever in the opinion of the Urban Local Authority 
concerned, any area established under this Act as a class residential 
area or a class trading area or a class residential and trading area, proves 
inadequate lor, or unsuitable to, the requirements of the population of 
that class in the Uiban area, and the Urban Local Authority deems 
it desirable to extend any such area or to create a new class residen- 
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tial area or a class trading area or a class residential and trading area, the 
Urban Local Authority may communicate its opinion to the Minister, 
who thereupon may take all sucJi steps as he may take upon receipt 
of an intimation under Section 1 of this Act. 

(2) All and several ol tbe powers exercisable under this Act in respect 
oi the establishment ol a class residential area or a class irading area or 
a class residential and trading area shall be exercisable in lespect ol 
ihe establishing of a new area or the extension ' oi any existing area 
ol like characier. 

Suspension of Provisions of Act. 

7. (i) If a*: any time the Governor- General is satisfied that a class 

residentidl area or a class trading area or a class residential and trad> 

ing area established under this Act is inadequate for or unsuitable to 

the reijuirements of the pjpulation ul that class in the Urban area 
concerned, and that, by reason ol the delay which would necessarily 
take place <n removing the causes of the inadequacy or unsuitability 
serious prejudices wouliJ b„^ suffered by that population unless the pro- 
visions oi this Act in respect of such inadequate or unsuitable area be 
suspended, he may by Proclamation in the gazette so declare that, from 
and after a dale to be therein mentioned the provisions of this Act 
shall be suspended in respect of the class residential area or class 
trading area or class residcDiidl and trading area concerned. 

(2} From and after such date tbe provision of this Act shall in 

ail respects cease to apply to the area deemed to be inadequate or 

unsuitable, and, in respect of such inadequate or unsuitable area, to 
the other parts of tbe T'rban area within which it is situated. 

(3) The Governor-General may, whenever he may deem fit to rc- 
proclaim as a class residential area or a class trading area or a class 
residential and trading area as the case may be, any area which has 
been the subject ol suspending proclamation under sub-section j ol 
this Section or to proclaim as a clasi residential area or a class 
trading area or a c'ass residential and trading area under this .^ct 
any area which wholly or partly include any area which has been 
the lubject of a suspending proclamation under sub-section 1 oi this 
Section. 

6 . Any class residential area or c’ass trading area 01 a class resi- 
dential and trading area established under this Act for any Asiatic 
race shall lor the purpose ol section two (b) of law No. 3 of 1865 ol 
the Transvaal be deemed to be an area within which, in terms of that 
law, fixed property may be owned by Asiatics. 

Class Advisory Hoard. 

<). (i) l^'or cvciy class residential area or class trading area or 

•class residential and trading area ertablished under this Act there shall 
be an Advisory Board consisting of not i< than three peiscns ol the 
class concerned resident within tbe Uiban area, in addition to a 
chairman who, in the case of a non-European area, may be a European. 
The inode of election or selection ol members of any such Board, the 
period and conditions of the oflBce ol the members, and the proceduic 
of the Board shall be defined by regulations made by the Urban Local 
.Authority and approved by the Minister. 

(2) It shall be the function ol an Advisory Board establElicd 
under this Section to advise the Urban l^ocal Auihoniy in respect of 
any matter referred to it by such authority lor advice, and nu by-law 
or regulation particularly afiecting tie interest oi the class of persons 
coiicrined shall be made or withdrawn by an Urban Local Authority, 
unless the advice of such Advisory Board shall first have been obtained 
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in respect of the making or withdrawal, as the case may be, of such 
by-law or regulation. 

Savings and Exemptions 

10, (i) Subject to the provisions of sub-section (3) of Section 3 
and of Section b of this Act. nothing in this Act contained shall be 
deemed : — 

(a) To afiect the operation of law No. 3 of 1885 of the Transvail 
or any amendment thereof of Section 2 of Act No. 18 of 1913, of 
Act No, 37 of I9i9f of Chapter No. 33 of the Orange Free State’s 
Law Book or any amendment threof, or of any other law prohibit- 
ing, restricting, regulating, or in any way affecting the ownership nr 
occupation of immovable property or trading by A*^iatiC3 or by 
coloured persons : or 

(b) To prohibit the acquisition by the government or any Urban 
Local Authority for educational. Municipal or any other public purposes 
of the ownership or occupation of any immovable property ; or 

(c) To prohibit the acquisition at any time of land or interest in 
land or the lease or occupation of any immovable property by devalu- 
tion or succession on death whether under a will or on intestacy : or 

(d) To prohibit any executor of a deceased estate or any trusie^ 
or insolvency from holding any immovable property or trading under 
any licences where power to do any such thing is conferred upon him 
by any law ; or 

(e) To investigate or affect in any manner whatever any agreement 
or other transaction for the sale or purchase of land lawfully entered 
into prior to the date mentioned in any proclamation under this Act 
establishing a class residential area or a class trading area or a class 
residential and trading area. 

(.4) Nothing in this Act contained shall be deemed to effect any officer 
of the consular service or any person to whom the Governor-General may 
grant letters of exemption from the operation of all or any of the provisions 
of this Act. 

Interpretations of Terms. 

11. In this Act, unless inconsistent with the context ; Class of 
persons ** includes any European persons or any other persons having, 
m the opinion of the Minister, common racial characteristics, but docs no: 
include any natives as that term is defined in Section 29 of the Natives 
Urban Area Act 1923, (Act No. 21 of 19^3 ) 

Minister ’ means Ministers of the Interior or any other Minister 
to whom the Governor-t eneral may assign the administration of this Act. 

" Urban area " means an area under the jurisdiction ot an Urban 
Local Authority. 

•* Urban Local Authority ” means any Municipal Council, Borough 
Council, Town Council or Village Council or any Town Board, Village 
Management Board, Local Beard or Health Board. 


Mahatma Gandhi on the Class Aveas Bill 

In this coniioctioii Mahatma (Taiidhi issued 011 Feb. 14 th, the following 
statement of his views roganliiig the anti- Asiatic niovcnient in South 
Africa and especially the Class Areas Bill : — 

‘As one expectcMl to understand the situation created in South Africa 
by the anti-Asiatic movement now going on thci*e and especially the 
(Mass Areas Bill now under consideration by the Union Parliament, I 
deem it my duty to place my opinion on the situation before the public. 
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INDIANS IN S0T:TH AFRICA 


‘Thr .Miiti' Asiatic agitation on the \mi of Kuropeaiis in South Afiica 
is no new thing. It is almost as old as the tiist settlement of iinindentuml 
Indians in South Africa and is principally due to trade jealousy on the 

]»ait of the ^^hit(^ retail traders. As in the other paits of the world, so in 
Sovith Africa interested men, if they sufficiently persist, find no difliculty in 
gathering the suppoit roui;d them of those who are not so interested hut 
who do not think for themselves. The picsont agitation, T remember, 
was begun as early as 1921 aid the (-lass Areas Ihll is, no doubt, on<‘ 
result of that agitation. 

liRKAClI OF THE COMPROMISE OF 191 \ 

‘IJefore dealing with the nature and elFeet of the bill, it is necessaix 
to point (»ut that it is in turach of the compromise of 1914 arrived 
;,1 ln'tweeii the Union (lovernment and the Iidiaii community of South 
Africa. I’ul it was a e<)m]uomise !<» which both the Indian (5overi«in(n«t 
jsi.d the Imperial (lovernment w'ere as much a paity as the Union Govern- 
mej.t ai:d the Ii diaii oonniiunity, lu'cause the comi)romise was arrived at 

with tin* knowledge and concurrenc'e of the Impeiial and the Indian 

Gox ernmci.ts. 'Ihc latter had even sent Sir Benjamin liobcutson as a 

leinesentativ e tcch.nirally to vvatc'h the cM>uise of the C'ommission that 
wa'' :ip]ioiiitc<l l*y the Union Govornmoi.t to iiujuiie into the Indian 
po.<-ilion, hut in reality to negotiate' a settlement. 

‘'I he main i(‘rnis of the eomt>roinise wore settled ))eforo Sii* Benjamin 
lioheitsoM, who l•e])resen1ed the Indian Government, ntuiaic^d to India. In 
;cM)vd;u;ce with that compromise lai fnithor anti-Asiatic legislation xvas to 
I i' paf-sc'd h> the Ui ion Governmeit. 1 he understanding at the tiiin* 
v.jL.' tliat the legi’.l ijositioii of Indians would he gj-adually improved and 
tl.al the llien existiig ai.ti Asiatie legislation would, in time', to come, he 
ii jiealed. 'I he loi.liary has, however, hap])ened. 'the public' may n‘- 
imauber that tin* hist alteiniit to break the spiiit of the camipromise 
was made when in the Transvaal an attempt was made to enforce the o.\ 
i.stin.g legislation aclveiscly to the Ii.diai.s ar.d (’ontrary to the pratJtiee 
lhal piexail'd at the time of the eomprcuiiisc. 'Jjio Class Areas Bill, 
however, goes n in li fuither in restuVting Indian liberty. 

‘Whatever may be the other iiinilications of the compromise, thi.^ 

min h cannot lie disimted by any party that the settlement of 1914 
plfclged the Union Government not to put further rostriotions upon 
lidiaii libeit.x- aid apait. fiom the general ptovers of disallowance vesl- 

<<i ill His Majesty niicler the ln‘M<*r of Instiuctions addiessc'd to the 
( •nvei I oi tteneral of South Africa, the Imperial Government, if they 
would he true to their liiist, arc* liound at any cost to insist upon 
111 .* ol>ser\ai(** of the terms ul the compromise reterred to hy me. 

A FL.AW IN THE .SOPTH AFHKJAN CONSTI rPTU )N. 

W'e. in India, may not ignore tlse difiicuitics of the Uiiicm G()vern- 
mi nt which is dependent for its existei ce solely upon the will of the 
Europeans of South Atriea expressed throu. li their elected representa.- 
tues to the exclusion of Indians and the natives (,f tiie soil. This un 
warranted exclusion is the origii.al Haw in the South African constitu- 

tiim :is it is to be found in the coi stitntion of iniKst of the self- 

governii.g colonies which have theii* native i»opuIations and Ii.dian 
pupulatioiis. As the lmiu?nal Governmeitt peimitted Mn? flaw, it is in 
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honour bound to piovcnt uiitowaitl results arising from it. South 

Africa and Kenya will presently show what moral worth there is in 
the Imperial system. The pressure of pul»lio opinion must and pro- 

bably will bring about temporary relief in both the ])laces but it will 
be only temporary. It can merely i)ostpoiie the final aet in the tragedy 
unless some unforeseen radical change either in England or in India 
takes place. 

‘And now for the bill itself. Unlike the Natal Municipal Franchise 
Hill, which happily the Union Govcrnor-Oeneral has in effect vetoed 
and which applied only to Natal, the Class Areas Bill is designed to 
apply to all the poor provinces. It enables the Government to segregate 
all the flomiciled Indians and other Asiatics alike for residence and 
trade. It is therctore an e.xtonsion, in a mo<lilied manner, of the location 
system devised as early as IStSfi by the late Tiansvaal Government. 
Ijot me s.iy in a lew words what the segiegation may mean. The 
Indian location in Fretoria, where, in spite of the laiw of lSH5, not a 

single Indian has been as yet eonn>clled to remove, is situated hir away 
from the town itself and entirely outside the best buyer, whether 
Knglish, Dutch or Native. The only trade possible in such locations is 

trade among themselves. 

‘Therefore, segregation carried out to the full means nothing less 
than compulsory repatriation without any compensation. It is tiiio that 
the ])ill appears to preserve to a ccitain extent the existing lights. 
But tliat reservation is of little consetiucnce to the Indian settle j-.s. 1 
do not wish to buidcn this note by citing illustrations from South 
African experioiiec to show how such reservations have in practice 
yrrovod almost useless. 

‘Filially, let it l»e remembered that when Indian (uiiigiation to South 
Africa was unrestricted, the fear of the F\iroi)cans w.is expressed to be 
that South Africa might be swamped by India’s millions. All the South 
African statesmen then used to say that South Africa could easily flig. -t 
a small Indian population and could even give it a libei’a! treatment 
but that the luiroi» 0 an sc^ttlcrs could never rest fro.’itenfc so long as the 
possibility of swamping rem lined. Now that the so-called fear of swamp- 
ing has heen vemo\'ed practically since 18‘.)7, the cry is raised for 
segregation and if tha^ is accomplished the next step will be compulsory 
repatriation, if the segiegated Indians do not voluntarily retire. The 
fact is that the more accomiiKKl iting the European settlors o'i SouBi 
Africa find the Imperial Trustees to be, the more grasping they become 
in their anti-Asiatic demands 

Indian Representation to the Mini^^ter 

About the middle of February last Mr. Duncan, Minister of the Interior, 
iccoived a largo and influential deputation of Indians in eonncction with 
the Class Areas Bill consisting of representatives of Cape Town, Transvaal 
and the Natal Indian Association who laid down the Indian grievances 
before the Union Govt, specially with regard to the (question of segiegation. 

Mr. Duncan in reply said that he did not think the lepreserr 
tatives of Indian bodies had treated the Government or himself fairly 
ill the matter of the Bill. Before the Bill wns published, he sent a 
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fopy to the British Iiiduiu Associatioiii Tiansvaal, askini? theui to 
<:ir( ulate the Bill to other Indian Ijodies with the idea that heforo the 
Bill oaine into Barliamoiit he mi^;ht have the houefit of consulting the 

vo]neseiitativos ot the Indian people, so that if they felt any gnevanee 
:i!d if he rnuld remove anything from the Bill it might he done. 

Bioceediiig, Mr. Dnuean said : “But i.o notice whatever was 
tMUen of the Bill. 1 1 . .stead meetings were held all over the country. 
Bfople weie vhipj)od uj) into a state almost of frenzy and told they 
would he mined Inuly and soul aiid their livelihood ho taken away 
;n:<l that theie .should he passive resistance and the like, and then you 
(cutie to me. AVhat does it matter what I say ah(»ut the Bill when 
you li.ive told the ]>co])le they must ro.sist it to their la.st dro}> of 
hhiMfl. Sur(‘ly that is not tin* way to treat a matter such a.s this. 1 
V. Jilted to have the fullest consultation with the Indian people and now 

that tiling is impo.s.si}»le. TJiero is no use of niy saying anything. You 
lia\e sjiid that the Bill is intenderl to drive them o\it of the land. Yon have 
not. tre.ate<l me (»r the Government fairly. You might have taUen advan- 
tage of my offei-, and if yon found you could get no concession ajid 
all my cx])lanatioll^ failed to remove your ohjection to the Bill, it vva.- 
yo\ir duty and your light to go to your people and urge them to d(» 

all they couhi 1(' o|>i)osj* it. That is the position I want to pul 
hefore you. ’ 

Mr. DuiK^an fuitlier .said that he had undertaken to see them and 
would d(» so aid give <*veiy consideration to the points they would 
l»ut before him. In the slmii discussion which followed, Mr. Duncan 

said that the Bill was not intended as a measure of oppression against 
Indians or 'iny other class of peo]»le. It was intended to give effect 
to a de.si]e that Inid been pressed upon the GoveriiTneiit for a long 
time that there should In* jKjvvor to provide for separate areas in 

towiis where Kuroiieans and other chtsses of people should not all be 
mixed up together. In conclusion Mr. Duncan said that they should not make 
iij) their niii.ds that the Bill w'lis inteiided for the destruction of the 
ii'diaii people. On those points he would meet their wishes as fai' as In* 
umld, but as far as the priiiciide of the Bill was eoneerned, it wa> 
.•I'i he had told them. 

The Indian's Case 

'Ihe h dial s preseiited to Mi. Duiiean a lengthy statement of 
tlicir e;ise, reviewing the Indian rpiesiion from the early days, which 

.•-lunmarised the goneial grounds for ohjectioii to the Bill as follow's : — 

( ) “The effect of the. Bill being eonipulsory segregation, both 
rc.^idoiilial and coinniercial, wo object to it in pni.cii»!e in that it ousts a 
stigma of inferiority on our lace and affront to onr amient civilisation. 
(J) The etfcct of tin* Bill is cahulated to encroach on the freedom of 
the subject. (3) It has been stated that the jiresent bill is soundly 
justified by unfair competition in trade -nid industries as between 

lidian and iuiropoan. Bven assuming that is s(» for the .sake of argu- 
ment, the Jiucstion is whether the effect of this Bill, that is to say 
.^egiegation of races, is likely to find an adequate remedy. ^Ve maintain 
that it will not. On the other hand, it might eause considerable irrita- 
tion on both sides, and the eountiy might 1m* plunged into mutual 
antagonism and widen the breach already caused by this unnatural 
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agitation caused by the anti-Indian paity. (4) The effect of this Bill 
is likely to create international complications by virtue of Indian Rulers 
who aie members of the League of Nations having entered into alliance 
with the British Government. (5) The effect of the Bill will prove 
detrimental to the immediate interests of both Indians and Europeans 
aid the countiy will ultimately gain nothing by it.” 

The following are detailed extracts from'*thit lengthy representation 

A’tl.ough Hio (Mass Areas I'lll is a nifasun* that will Iv.* applicah tr to .all classes 
111 genera!, except the natives, yet we have Mihstantial reasons lor r.aisiiig an ohjee- 
tioii, Ixrause of the loliey uiulerlying tliis me.asiire. To lx‘giii with, w(! venture ui 
state that the Iiuliaiis hum a goinlly 1 . umber in tlie po|nilalion of the 1‘iovinee of 
Nutti!, aiul relying on tl'.e I ratlil lonal British I’o iey as enunei.ainl in (^uei*n Vietoria’s 
I’loc amai on, eonsiderahle wealth of the Imlian eoinnmnily lias been invested in 
several [lails of tJie urban area, atul therefore shou'il the provisions oi this Pill 
eithi'r oi the pnseiii or in an .‘imeiuled form Iwr-ome the Ijaw of the laiitl, the 

Indian eomiiiunity will be vita! y atfeefid by tin* openii !oii thereof. TIu* Cioverument 
IS prifeefiy aware of the faet that tin* presence of a 'arge number of Indians is 
«;ue tt tin- « x press invilai hms t*f the late Co'onial (lovernmeiil , and we lia\c the 
assursiKer of the hiipt'riiil (Toveriimeni that the rniou will uiuh'itahe to fuitii m 
letter and spirit all ob'ig:il Ons, whieh the Jaii Crown (b»veriiment. « ntered into prior 
to the alisorproiL of the four self-governing Co.oiiies m the I'uion. In regard to 
the Irdians in Natal, they were er.eouiagt.tl to come for the put pose ef tieveloping 1 he 
eiuutiN iintl in the ttiriy tlays liny were given indueement to settle tlowii, aiul 

then foie it appears lti us Ihal it is too !att- in the ilay for the jiivseul (.bivcrn- 

lutur .0 iiiJiUe an^> tiist urbanet* in the jirrangtimut thsn h;is exisletl since the 
inet p'l to*, of Njital as an iutegra' pjirt til the Ibitish Kmpiie. Wv do not {iiopose 

ht'ie to go into the luerlls t>r tnherwise of lla- past poliey of tilt; .'.‘ilc ( o.tmia; 

tlovrrmntiM but what we t'ti say is that tin* liuliaii is htTe, :iud tb:i.l if the poliey 

of the late IJttvernuu lit was ht* d to be wrtmg, 1 ht u we m.amtain that it is unjust 

aud ludair to niete out pimishtut'iu t»f the inimceiil t iii’dreii of ilit* iiidiaiis lor iht! 
aei iou of ihe forefat he tiflhe present geiieiatitni of Kuropcaus. 

C o M I 'i; liso it Y s i:t ; k k( ; t t t > n . 

Havir.g in view tin* (‘m\ibsitie i>ront'uneement t»f poliey emiiieiatt^d by the 
Inifier.a! (loveinmeiit in n speet of the ptisition whieh .,he Natal huliiins he.M, we 

bf'j; to rt niiiul uni of it in relatimi lt> the ("ass Areas liil!. We bt‘g Iti submit 

llitit the I'tdicy uiuleHying this Bill iUitl theeflVet of it is eoiupu'stiry segregation, bt>th 
in n s ilt life atul eoniiiit:re<‘, and it l.as bet n stated by the iTime Minister liiniseA’ 
that Mii h legis’alion was intended to aim at the race in which this deputtit ion 
ln' i tins. I« is well hnown that ih s po iey l as been eonsistent y pursued in llu: 
TitiiisMia! in coniuetion with our race smeo IbbS, but then it has been persistent ]y 
oppi'Si d by successive Britisli tuid Iiuhan (.hivei iimeiits as w'ell as the luditin Community 

and li lias been looked Uj u with lepugiiauee by a;l euiicenied. Under law 3 of 

Ibbo of tlie Transv.aal IJei'ulilii’, it lias lnen eiiaete*! that the so-ea> led Coo; ies, Arabs, 
Mji!a>.is and Mai oinetlan Mdijiets of the rurkisli Kmplire, shall not obtain furllicj- 
riglits jiiul shall not own f xed properly and shall live on y in si reels, wards, loc.at ions 
etc. Till- Law formed the subjeet ol a biiter controversy extending over a. long period 
belw* ell the IJrilisli (lovoinmeni ami il.i* Tians\a:ii Itcpublic whieli teriuinaied in a 
gliasi ly war and eoiise<iueiil anndiilai ion of t lu- two llepubiics. On the eve of t he th clana- 
tion of War JiOnl Jaiiisdowiie, spiaking oil be! a f of the Britisli people aiul the Kmpire, 
waxnl elonueiit over the Uieii emiditlons of the hulians and saiil, “ Tlie misdeeds perpetra- 
ted by ihe Bikt Government as well as the irealmeiii of Iiulians specially under the 
i.aw of 18b5 was one tf tiie grcatist justilicai ions for tluv w'ar. It must be evident 
from t hi; foregoing ileclaral ion itiui in addition to other eriuses, Ihe policy under. yiiig 
Act 3 of 1885 of the Transvaal formed part of the British case against the Houth 
African JtopubHc. 

BuEits AND British. 

Let us compare for a moment the policy of the late llepuhlic low'ards the Asiatic 
with that of the poliey cuiini'iated in the Class Areas Bi'!. Under Section 3 of Law* 
of 1885 Asiatics were pioliibited fioiii owniiiig lauded property and were relegated to 
iocaiioiis, though tliey were a'loweil to traile in any pan of the Ucpublic. Whereas 
imtU;r tlie (Mass Areas Bill which is to be eiiacteil by a Legis ature coiupnseil of both 
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tin.* Dutcli and lii<! JJrifisli people, the voy identical provisions of Law 3 of 1885 aM 
emboefifid witli an extra provision tnakiii^ it obligatory on the part of an Indian to 
live and irade in his own segregated locality. In view of the <leclaration made by Loril 
Lansdowjn* mm lljis asjjeot of tlic Asiatic i|iie8tion prior to the cummoucemeiit oi 
hostilities, \v(; b'g to ask you whether th<! proposed action sfiuares with the uttcrauce of 
the Hritish TdinisUirs. Wc b.*g to submit that if the policy of the late liepublic was 
•u*ld to be wrong, iiu^rnisistent with the principles of the British constitution atul 
.iieoMipatible with niotlern ideas of justic* and fairplay, then it must be equally s(» now 
despite tlie •lifl'erem* • of liin-* between 1885 and 1924. Notwithstanding the promise 
given on the eve of the dee'alatioii of War that the policy would c.'ase to exist 
with the teriM illation of hostilities, the fact remains that the Indian community in 
<ln; Tran^ivaal since that lime au<1 even now have b.^en consistently struggling for the 
abrogation of that, policy. Tlie Natal Indians having bjen bitherto free from the 
{) •rni<'iou*n policy prevahmt in the Transvaal, we should confess wc are very much 
.■dariM -d by the pres uit move on the jiart of the Governmmit to exteiul the same 
iniM Natal. Wir venture to stale that, the Indian Community Jiaving large vested 
iiiteresis, in i'aet as mue,li as any responsible section of t.he t ^immunity, will be 
‘oufronted with tinaiieial ruin and abs<»!iilt‘ annihilation should tliis ])olicy hit extend- 
'd to Natal. Tiiis Bill liaving a iMiidency of a retrospective nature, tlie Indian 
'•oinmmiity e.aniu>i help Imt 1)3 apprehensive of what, might be in store for them in 
ilie future. 


Asiatic Commission 

Having reirard to thti fad that, the cll(‘ct of this Bill being compulsory segrega- 
tion boMi resid* ulial and eommere.ial, we venture to tlraw your atiention to the 
observations )tl' the Asial i<t Kiujuiry Commission on the Asiatic locations in the Transvaal, 
The Commission in oaragraplj Kll of its report stales as follow “The suggesthni that 
iio’ders of new lie.-nseh should be coutiiuHl to tra<le in locations or segregated areas as 
outside the lown.-bip is no? reasonable and does not commen<l itself to us. As was said 
oy the (diief dnstiee in Motan’s ease, if Hie commercial dealings of t.lie Indian Trathn 
wt.re to be I'estriel.ed to tlie loe.atioii in which he lived situated outsidti the town 
jiroper, and jieopled only by men of bis own race, then he might for practical 
piirposi's as well not tradi* at all. The result is, however, jirecisly what is aimed ai by 
some of tliose who tire r<.‘Sponsii»le for the suggestion. Several witnesses wdio advo- 
eati'd <*oin|m1sory segregation both as to tratle and resideiKiJ caiiditily stated that 
they supported it only as a means to an end, that ciul being to ilrivc the Asiatics 
out of the country.” 

It is transparent from the obs''rvai ions of the Asiatic Commission to what c.Tteut 
ihMiioralisation tif a section of tlu; ln<lians in the Transvaal has been taking place 
by the operation of the segregation ])olicy aiul liow it has been leading on tin* 
heallli of tlie eommiinity on the whole, and having in view the practical experience 
jained there, together with th<* opjiiiim of a INniimissiou which was not pro-Asiatio 
ill eoinposit ioii, it shoiiM not be surprising to s'Mi the Natal Indian Community 
eMifiiig alaiineil at. the pro^ipect of aii extension of tliat poMcy. 


ASIATIC Immigration 

AVe venture to submit, that since Hie apprehended invasion of the Asiatics has 
iieiui removed by the stringent operation of the Immigrants Begulaiion Act, the 
domiciled Indian ('omniuiiity expected an improvement in their Jot as General Smuts 
and Mr. Burton held out to us such hojios at Hie lmp-.‘rial (!onfereuces, but instead 
of realising our exp.*efations, we regret very mneh to say, we are bi'ing confronted 
with legislations having for its object lile.bing away our rights slowly but surely. 
We take this oppovt unity to present certain practical proofs for the foregoing statement. 

Not Jong ago, the Apprenticeship .Act was passeil by Hie Union rarliamcnt. 
Tlie circuitous operation of this Law iii coujuactiou will’ Hio activities of the Trade 
Union has rendered tlie coiulition of many skilled and semi-skilled workers so dubious 
that in fact many of them have been Hirowu out. of work by a mysterious process, 
whieh is difficult to prove, but nevertheless one can easily trace the origin of un- 
employment among Indian workers. By t.he operation of the Aiiprenticeship Act, Hie 
opportunities liitlim-to enjoyed by the Indians for learning tlie skilled and semi-skilletl 
trades have bt'en closed. While the Union Barliameut enacted tlie aforesaid measure 
with the express object of resorvlug the skilled trades to the d'isceiulaiit of Europeans, 
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the Natal Provincial Coiiiu'/il whicli lias become notorious bu- its rabid anti-tudiaii 
|>rcK;livitie» and doings have not been slow in using its power to pass a uuiuber of 
ordinances wliosc cumulated oftoct. will have a Jestricte<l leudejujy towards the Indians. 

The Durban Alienation Ordinance, The Itural Dealers’ Licensing Ordinance, TJie I’liblic 
Health Ordinance arc examples of the class of restrictive legislation towards fiulians 
and one and all of them have contributed their (piota to restrict our riglits. Thus 
one can see slowly but surely, either the Provincial Council or the Central Legislature 
or both seem to bo making unceasing eflEorts to drive us of our riglits, and thus a 
silent process of lowering the status of Indians to the level of tlui aboriginal tribes 
of Africfi is taking place. 

Now Sir, the head of t.his (Joveriiment, General Smuts himself, had pul)li<;l\ 
declared that tlic Britishers in Natal are opposeil to the fiulians. liuleed a compara- 
tively small number consisting (d‘ the Iiidiaii Community is alhged to be a menace 
to the Kuropeaii civilization ns well as to the preservation of th*.* AVhite Kace, 
Vou arc p(?rfectly aware that the very same British section cJainoured for tlu' 
introduction of Indian labour for the mainleiiance (»r Kuropean eivili/ation and 
sustenance of the White Kace, IxHrausij their industries \M r<^ jlying and eoiumerce, on 
which they dei>ende(i for their li\iug, were tlecliuiug. Look up the old records and 
study the pathetic appeals made by the Euroiwans in those days and you will verify 
the truth of the statement. We take this opport unity to tell you that the grounds 
of objection as well as the alleged menace to European civilization aiul tlic prestn- 
vation of the WJiite race would not stand scrutiny' and we make bold to say that 
it has no fouiulation in fact. If there were real meiiaec and if the Indian had any 
intention to submerge the White race and lower the European civilization, they would 
liave done it because^ it was in tJieir powt.r by virtue of their numerical preponder- 
:inc<j when they enjoycxl the i»arliameuta!y franchise. But British Natal might have 
forgot.teu recent liistoiy, nevertheless the Goverumeiit dispateli s aiul tlie ultiuamje ol. 
British statesneu still remain a staiuliug monuiumit (o llll^ ‘*t(‘adinefs of purpose, 
high moral principles and unllinchiiig loyalty of our count rymeii to the Briiisl- 
Empire in every trying cireuinstances. 

The Iedian Menace. 

llegarding the alleged menace of tlic Indian to the Western civilization in this 
country, wc make bohl t(* say that it is untrue aiul that tlu* um'iu is used in a 
mauuer to achieve certain political ends. The theojy that, a handful of Indians 
scattered over this vast Continent could sap the fouiulatioiis of a mighty civilization, 
that is militant in spirit and highly' organised in all aspects, must ' be palpably 
untrue. We coul<l prove this by' concrete illusi rat ions. A small community ril 
Englishmen— inheritors of Western civilization— has been hohling its own in India 
for a century and half, and vve have not heard anyone suggesting that the AVesteru 
i'ivilizatiou liiirS been submerged by the Xndiaii races nor Englishmen becoming 
denationalized by contact with Indians. Again a liundful of British merchants still 
live and do busiiicss with other Asiatic nations sue-h as Japan, Cliina, and the Far 
East aiul we have not hca I of either of the inheritors of these two civilizations 
lieiiig worsteil in the struggle for existence. Whi.'* no such danger has overtaken 
the Western Civilization, we ask ytui, sir, in all solemnity, whethtn- it is ever likely 
in this vast Continent of South Africa, that the existence of the Indian community 
consisting as it do s of less than 1,50,000 souls in your midst might provd a danger 
to the Western Civilization? But if it does, as al’ege I, then all we can say is 
that from the apprehension of the anti liuliau British politicians, it Lecomes ^e!f- 
evident that the Western civilization is iu»t sufficiently virile to survive without 
transgrcBsing the cardinal principUs govemiiig t.ho existence of man in c.ivi ised society. 

Eegardiug the Class Areas Bill the policy of the Goveriimc. seeins to be ?n 
the direction of giving effect to aiul extending that which was in vogU3 during the 
Republican rigime in the Transvaal in a more aggravated form and this temlency 
finds a litting expression in the pr s nl. Bill. We Viiiture to sugg si. that the effect, 
of this Bill being compulsory s gi-.g.-itiou— a p«»Iiry that, has ever been disapprovtd 
by the Asiatic Enquiry Commission — it pr s iit>. a s'riuus outlook to our existence 
as a self-resp'ctiiig coinmimity. We venture to state that no nation has prospered 
that has for its fundament al principle segreg'it ion. Indeed the concomitant evils 
following in its train have retar<le«l tlie natural growth of the community whioli 
has been subj ctfd to srgr. gatioii and those empiivs and imtious who have adopted 
it ultimately colhips d, not bscausa that iu its -If it was bad but b.causs by the 
very weight of inherent injustica acd inhumauity involveil in the principle of 8 gr gation. 
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The view-point of the South Afiiciii Whites is adiniral)ly ex- 
pressed by the Durban correspondent of the 'Pioneer/ who sayn : — 

"The Rill, it must be confessed, is rather a concession to popula^ 
■(Kiiropoan) clamour than a serious attempt to solve the " Asiatic «iuestion. 
.DuriiJ#^ and since the war, Ijidians have been invading economic si>h ores 
which w’cre fonneily preserves of the European and by reason of their lower 
standard of living, theij* competition is formidable as will be seen from 
the surniiiary of the Natal j'roviiicial (Wncil debates. A lai*go section 
of Knn)])caj] piil>lic opinion takes a vei-y serious view of this (V>mpeti- 
tion ; political ca]»ital has lieon irnulc out of it by the oppositioii parties, 
and (Icijcj'al Snmts has been stronly urged by his own supporters in 
Natal I'O take some steps to chetjk it. 'J’he various Indian ])oliticaI 

organisations are natnrally opposing the Bill vigorously ; but it is doubtful 
whether its oirci t will be wliat is expected cither by thoin or by those 
who liave welcomed i1 eirusivciy. 'J’lie liidiaii oomniunity has its esta- 
blished place in tlio economic system of Natal, and while the Jjalx)iir 
l)()litician is declaiming against Asiatic competition, his wife is buying 
her household votj\iircments at an Indian store. It is not unlikely that 
the real otrect of the Bill will bo U) demonstrate the impracticability 
of segregation. Jf that is so, the experiment will have done something 
towards the ereatnn) of a .sounder public opinion. Meantime a very 
intci’esting delwite may be looked for when the Bill is introduced in 
the Ifousc of Assembly, for the views which are hold strongly in 
Natal aie likely to mciil with a good deal of cJiticism from the Cai>e 
members.' 

• 'I'he Pape and the Ojage Stjite were, liowcvcr, siibso«piently ex- 
cluded from the oi)eration of the bill. 

Mrs, Sarojini Naidu’s Visit. 

'J‘ho Indian agitation actjuiretl a gimt fillip on the visit of Mrs. 
Naidu who went over to South Africa from Konya early in March 
last and loured throughout tiie Cape ai'd the Transvaal calling protest 
meetings against the bill, and the f^outh African Indian Congress Associa* 
t.ioji (allied on a .systematic campaign with her help. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Message. 

In rcs}u)iisc to urgent calls from Ibirban, Mahatma Gandhi sent tlic 
following message to Sn’m.ati Sarojini Naidn : — 

“ I ’ray tell General Smuts and j e.-^poiisiblo Kuropoaiis that the Class 
Areas Ihll is a poor l ecompense for the local Indiiuis * exemplary self 
restraint throughout intoiested eam]>aign against IIkuii. Europeans should 
remember that local Indians voluntarily .submitted administiative restih- 
tion on fuither Indian immigration. Remind the Union Government of 
the assurance given to Mr. Gokhalc tliat i.o fnrthor disabling legislation 
will be passed and also the Compact of 1914. Notliiiig has since been 
done by local Indians to deserve proj>osed treatment. The acceptaiico 
of the C’lass Areas Bill is tantamount t(» political civil suicide. 1 trust 
your winsome eloquence will disaim opposition and make the lot of our 
countrymen easier for your presence.” 

After toui-ing through Natal and Transvaal Mrs. Naidu reached the Cape 
and had an interview with General Smuts on the 1 3th and with Mj*. Duncan 
on the 17th, On the 13th she addressed an overflow meeting in the City 
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Hall supported oti the platform l»y several Knropcaiis and Labour 
Legislators, and attended by Indian representatives from the four provinces 
of the Union. 

On Saturday the 22nd March she addressed another important, 
meeting ^ in the coloured quarter of Capo ^I'own. ^Fho maionty of 

the audience were Mahoniodans. Speaking in Urdu she said that sho 
had been there nine days and felt it her duty to address mootings in 
Knglish in order, firstly, to appeal directly to the public and Govoru- 

ment authorities whose tyrannical policy was to oppress her fellow- 

countrymen. She had brought a intissago from Mr. (Landhi to the 
South African public and the (Tovcrnnicnt which was : “If you continue 
to oppress us, wo shall h^ave your Kinpire : M,nd if wo dn, whore 
will your Empire be then (Cheers.) 

Airs. Naidu said that in India, tlieir own rountry, tlie Ihitish had 
also opi>ressod tlicni and kejit them down, Imt now Mr. Gandhi had 
instilled a spirit into his followers which conl<l not 1)0 suppressed. A 
lew thousand Knglislinien had made slaves t)f lior piaiplo in India, but 
now they were standing uj) for their rights (cheers) and rising against 
their oppressors. They bad started the national industry «)f spinning 

Khaddar in India to l»oycott English cloth. Mr. Gandhi had said that 

if that wore made a national industry and the \)Oople learned to use 
the ‘eharka’, fifty mills would close down in Minchester. 

Mrs. Naidu emplusised the fa-t tint they must light for their 

rights and fight on while they still had breath in llicir ])odios. 

“Komombor, they >vant to put you in the (^lass areas and segregate 

you like they do the Ioi»ors on the Robbon Islaiul. (Cries of ‘Shame,) 
“I am told this Bill will not ap)>ly to the (’ape, bnti (Tonoral 

Smuts will keep you here as long as it pleases Jiim, and when be no 

longer has any use for you, he will tell you to clear out.’ 

Her message to (General Smuts was : ‘‘Beware, if you think that 
by this bribe yon will catch our votes at the next election in this 
piovincc. As Jong -as our brothers in the Transvaal and Natil oontimic 
to be oppressed })y you, we will accept no sucli l)iil)e in the Cape. 

UiOud cheers). Mrs. Naidu then complained of tlie la- k of educational 
facilities for Indians of South Africa, ‘rhere was no Indian University 
in South Africa. Their sons could not obtain scholarships and be sent 

oveiseas to England, Germany or other countries. 

The “Capo Times*' o.m Mrs. Naidu’s Speech 

Commenting on Mrs. Sarojiiii Naidn’s activities the “(-ape Times” 

in the course of a threatening article on the 24 th March dcclaicd that her 
siieeohes could not i)0.ssibJy do her fellow-iM)untrymcn and women ijj South 
Africa any good. Thci*e was iilaiii risk that she might do thorn a voi-y groat 
harm. She was pi tying with tire and using the language of reckless incen- 
diarism, which was addressed not so much to Mrs. Naidu’s imnn^diato 
audience, as to the restless and misguided jioople of India. If Mrs. Naidu 
wished to inflame her follow-countrymon in India still further, she should 
have the decency to do it from the Indian platform. 

After contesting Mrs. Naidu s eontention that the Indian has as 
much right in South Africa as the White man, which, the paper 

declared, had boon dragged in to raise prejudice and damage tho 
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loLitinis liotwocii the M’hites and Rlaoks in South Africa, it said that 
if Mrs. Naidu was to bo allowed by the Union Goveriimont to eontimie 

ill her inissioii of stirring up mischief, .she should at loa.st be given a 

stern watiiing that any further attempts to create trouble between the 
Whites ‘ind P>lacks in h'oiith Africa will entail her immediate removal 
from the rountry. 

Contesting the Indiai.s' claim for equal citizenship, the paper said: 
' No ]»ublic-spiritod work for South Africa owes anything to the 

Ii.ilian. He has lived in average on the lowe.‘«t scale of decency and 
lonifoM that ha.s been possible for him. Ho has deli])eraioly exploited 

this low .<>tai;daid of living as a commercial a.sHet, and has sent the 
hulk of his carning.s out of the couiitiy. That hoiiig .so, the claim 
that the Ij.dian lias cfiual right to citizenship in South Afn’ca with the 

I'liiopoan and the native i.s imianlcnt. 

“There lemains Mrs. Naidu’s as.scit ion that the Indian is “oppressed.' 
She knows, if she liad the courage to speak the truth, that the lot of 
the nine-tenths of Indians in the 1’iansvaal and Natal is infinitely more 

toituuatc than it would lie in their own rountry, whore their high 

easte fellow <(iniitrymcn would feel themselves polluted hy the most 
fleeting ]iassjive of the >hadow of such “ nntonchables ” across the hoin 
of their ganiion’. 

That, is an e\*itonie of the White feeUngs that ranged against the 

Indian setlk is .and dctcimined to oust them gradually from the colony, 
(lenoral binvils however vas more diplomatic in his .statements. 

T'he Smuts — Naidu Interview. 

. In the (ouise ol the interview Inch Mrs. Naidu had with the (.Icnoial 
on the 13th Mai ch she received a vei y com tccus and sympathetie hearing 
111 a free, full ai.d frank di.scussion, Mrs. Naidn reviewed the moral and 
legal haidships ai d rc.striciioi s ui dcr which Ii diaiis had been living in South 
Africa aid the repro.«sivo spirit of the legislation nidor the xme.^siiro of 
l*iein(lice culminating in the threatciied Class Areas Uill, the principle of 
which li (liars coin’d not accc])t coi sisf cut ly with their national self-respect 
ai d to lesist which they wore prepared oik'^c more to undergo prolonged 
aid hitter sriiffci iiig ui.dcr the lciuloishi\i of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Genoial Smu(s assured Mis. Naidu that it was veiy far from his 
‘intention to impose, any disabilities on the Indian community or to treat them 
as infeiiois, but Iheic was an urgent need to reliese the acute tcusion of 
feeling and \neiudice in the c;uuntiy, ai.'l w.as only with a vioiv to enabling 
Indians, who after all had their homo and future here to live and thrive, 
lh;it he and his ( olleagues w ejc hriiiging foi-waid this \»ieco of legislation a.s 
an experimental measure to permit each community to develop along it.'-; 
own lines and aecoiding to its own traditions w irhoiit ooiiiing into conflict 
with one aiiothei-. 

Mrs. Naidn declared that ('ocicivo Icgis’ation never .solved any problem 
and would not solve the Indian (luestion in ,'"(*uth Africi and appealed to the 
Geneial as a man of vi.sion and nialeistai (iing, ai d as an accepted exponent 
of I he gospel of peace, ai.d as one w liostoiMl for iiiotoction of minorities, to 
apply the piineiple of the ]in]ierial Gonfeiei.ic and for that inirpose. 
Miiivene a Round 'lahU* C^Hiference of tin* leudeis in the Union Parliament 
with UkuI Indian Icadeis and .li.diun leiuesentatives tiom India for ox- 
i hai.ge of views to ai live at some ui derstar.dii g aeeeptahle to all, especially 
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ill view of the fact that Indians had no say in the legislation of the country 
affecting them, and also as to the host method of ejecting an understanding. 

Mrs. Naidu had also an interview with the Minister of the Interior 
on the 17th. The latter did not agree with the view-point presented by 
her but piomisod to place her ease before the ('Jabinot and also her re(iiioat 
to bo heard by tho Cabinet. [As regards the value to bo placed on the 
words of Goiil. Smuts, the reader is referred to Mr. Sastri's speeches on 
the subject given elsewhere in this volume]. 

On March 24th the following cablegram was received by Mahatma Gandhi 
from Cape-town signed by tho General Secretary, South African Indian 
(Congress : — 

“South African Indian community submits notwithstanding strongest 
protest. Union Government dotermiiiod carrying through Class Areas 
Rill violating pledges given. Rill iiidcfciisihle. F(iroigners also Kuro-Africaii 
Malays and Natives being exempted. Rill will apply only to Jndiaiis. 
Kuro-Afrioan Malays and Natives assembled in thoiisaiids Cape-town assure.fl 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu of suppoi-t to Indians in opposition to Bill. Indians 
never submit segrogatioji. liifomi India. Blcaso take such action as yon 
think best. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu has made deep impression and won many 
hearts. Mrs. Naidu deferred leading South Africa until 30th April owing 
gi eat demand on her in interest of the cause.’' 

Gn receipt of this news the Mahatma issued a press-note as follows ; — 
‘lliis is a startling nows almost too bad even foi* South Africa to bfs 
believed. 1 have already endeavoured to show why the ('ape was to be 
excluded from the operation of tho mojisuro. If tho information cabled 
by Router as to the exclusion of the Cape is correct, there is something 
wrong in tho foregoing cabh?, or tho information contained in it is applicable 
to the other three I’rovinccs only, namely, Orangia, Transvaal and Natal. 
Tho position then will be that so far as tho Capo is concerned ihe Cape 
Indians will still remaiii exempted from the operation of the measure, 
whereas in the other Pjoviiiccs tho measure will apply only to Ridians. 
There is no difficulty about understanding tho exemptions because tho idea of 
Segregation of Natives and Malayas in the extreme sense is now. Kvery 
Kuropoan household has natives of South Africa as domestic servants. 
Malays, as T have sho^’n in a previous communication, are a negligible 
tluantity except in the Cape. We liaA^o, therefore, tho naked truth before 
us that tho Rill in question is aimed merely at Indians and that it connotes 
not only segregation but indirect expulsion. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s visit to 
South Africa and her inspiring prosonco there will undoubtedly steel tho 
hearts of tho Indian settlors for further effort. Her iiresence is also 
bringing Europeans and Indians on tho same platform. Ret India, however, 
not be lulled into a sense of false security because of tho commanding 
prosonco of Mrs. Naidu in tho midst of the sorely ii od Indian settlors. 
After all, the cultured Europeans of South Africa are gentlomoii, and I have 
little doubt that Mrs. Naidu is receiving all the attention that is due to 
her for her many and matchless gifts, but the South African hiuropoans 
have also a fixed and determined aiiti-Indiari policy. General Smuts is a 
finished diplomat. On duo occasions he can speak honeyed words but he 
knows his mind, and lot there be no mistake that unless India can make an 
effort cod equate to the situation, the Bill will be carried through the Union 
Parliament in spite of Mrs. Naidu’s resourcefulness.* 
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In the Union Parliament. 

Ill the rarliameiit the Rill was introduced on March 5th. 

On the 2iid reading of the bill on April 2ncl the Assembly was un- 

nsually crowded. Mrs. Naidu in the gallery was prominent among the 
largo sprinkling of Indians. After tiacing the history of Indians in South 
Africa the ' Minister, Mr. Duiiran, emphasised that the Rill was introduced 
because of pressure by Indians on AVhite people in Natal and Transvaal. 
The whole iiucstion should be regarded calmly and sanely, he said. 
'1 his so CMlled menace had l»een caused by competition with White popu- 
lation owing to Indians’ rise in the scale of efficiency and skill. Mr. 

Duncan then (juoted the figures showing the very small increase of 
Indians in Natal and Transvaal in the last ton years and pointed out that 
■IS iniinigration had ci^ased, there wa.s no increase from outside. Inside, 

Jialians had shown great rise in the scale of eivilisation. 

The Rill did not aim ut segregation, but only at. separation as 

rcgaids residence and tiaiiiing. 'I'here was no idea whatsoever of ruin- 
ing Indians nr making it impossible for them to live decently. The 

whole object was to avoid friction. They were of different origin, had 
dillerci.t traditions and the mixture had never been found good. The 

lb'll locojjnistal the right of Indians to live up to the proper standard 

with fair and .insi trcat.mcnt. At tlio same tiino the incompatibility of 
IK'i.sition rniisi 1 m' recognised. Not only in Houtli Africa, but in Cali- 
tornia, Rri1i!>h (Jolninlaa and elsewhere the same problem prevailed and 
even in India itself Ibcro was not freedom from caste. Take the posi’ 

tion of tlic I'liitod Ftatos; the Negroes brought there similarly to Indians 
in Natal Ulcar. hear). The con.stit\itiun and law in America i)rovidc<l 
tin' alKSululo equality but what tlic law allow'cd custom took away. Tlio 
Rill was intended to inevenl a clash. Indians under it could live decently 
iM'thont any souse of degradation. TJio Minister said that tlic Whitens 

and eoloui rd citi/ciis and natives were excluded from the Rill and also 
dl people in the Cajio J’lovince aial Free State. The Indian (inestion 
was not an acute problem in thc.se ]*ri)vinco.s. 

'1’uiiii.iig lo the skileincnts that the Rill was a breach of some agree- 
nieiil between »Sjnn<s aial Gandhi the Miiiisl-or asserted that, firstly, luJimis 
were treated with all due consideration, secondly, vested lights mentioned 
).v Gandhi referred siiceitioally to certain Indians alfccted ]»y the Gold 
Law or 'I'owuship Amendment Act ai.d were purely a side issue. Mr. 
I'UiaMU assured the House that llu* ]>robloni would be aiipioachcd 

'.iinely and there would be no t)]»prc.ssion as apprehended. Kvery consi- 
deration and jnslieo would be shown. Ho knew tliat there was a claim 
ioi' c<iuality, but that elaini could not ]>c allowed. Rut all the i>ropei' 

•’laiiuh <»f Indians must bo met and they must have evciy opjiortuiiity 
to lead decent civilised lives. 'Ihe. Minister said that there was no 
place for expansion of Indians in .South Africa to-day, but if they could 
help Ihoin lo retuiin they minst do so. During the last three years 
Iiulian.s Iiad roluined at the lalc of two thousaial annally. That policy 
could bo developed and extended. Ihe Jniliaii uienacc, so called, could 
tjiily be got rid of by expansion of tlic AMiilc people throughout the Union. 

The Rill, howe^o^, did net proceed fnither as the South African 
Parliament was suddenly dissolved \vithin a few days owing to the 
defeat of the Smuts Ministry on some local issue. 



The British Guiana Colonisation Scheme 

As if the Kenya and South Afnca hinniliations wore not well 
erouijh, Sir Joseph Nunaii and Mr. Luckhoo from British Guiana a;:aiii 
camo hero in January last to secure, not indentured labour, for that is 
against law now, but whole families of Indian agricultunsts to emigrate 
to British Guiana with the rosiest irrospcci of a happy and free life 
in the Colony. When the same deinitation camo here last time in 
1920 the atmosphere was more favourable and they sccuicd more than 
formal sympathy from the Govt, of India and the Control Lcgislatuio 
at Delhi and an Ji.diair doputation was despatched to Gniana. The 
report of this deputation, so long held up by the Govt, had now 
to be made public, and so it was published on Jan. 23, 1924, 

as nothing further roiild bo done w'ith regarcl to emigration without 
ple^icusly pulJishing the l•cl^or■t. The liidian deputation, sent by the 
Govt, of lidia to examine on the spot the scheme put forward by the 
last Guiana deputation, was or» arrival at thcri* destination confronted 
by the Gover i or i dt with the scheme which they wont to consider' and 
the object of wbicli was agricultural colonisation, but with another 
scheme the ob.ic(t of which was the reciuitmerrt of labour for the benctit 
of the White sugar eane. planters. 'Ihe result was that our deputation 
came away disapv»ointed aid with less faith in the Ironaiidcs of the 
British Guiana Govt. The deputatiorr thought that though plenty of good lanrl 
was available in tire colony, no eolonisation could bo thought of unless 
large expenditure was ir. our red on drainage, wator-siipply, and other 
panitaiy s( hemes which the finances of the colony could not peiniit. 
They also found that the Ji:dian community there was opposed to any 
fresh iminigration fiYmi India. Sir floseph Nnnan and his compatriot 
thei'cfore came over to India again and car-ried an extensive campaign 
fr’oiii Delhi to seciii'c their object. 

To understand the e^ellts that led up to the activities of Sir Joseph 
Nunaii it is neccssiiry tn kiiow’^ the geographical i^osition and the 
historical antecedents of the ^'oloiiy. The following account is taken 
fi'om one. published by Mr. S. Itaja Kao of Sabarmati Ashram, 
Ahmcdabad, in Maicli last. — 

“ The climate <»f Ib itish Guiana is full of all tropical diseases. The 
history <»f those who have gone befor*e for a period of seventy nine 
years, from to 1917, furnishes anything but painful I’oading! That 

the effects of the elimato factor on the Indian population are appalling 
is borne tcistimony to by the highest authorities in tlio colony. 
According to the retired Surgeon-Oener'id of British Guiana 10 to 20 
p. e. of all the deaths in that colony are duo ciireetly to Malari.a. 

In the more i-ernoto a illagrs the cemditions are stated to be even worse ; 

for out of 96 deaths in a village as marry as thirty ha\'e boon due to 

Malaria. And what is pathetic is tlrat the Indian clernenl suffers most. 

There is greater mortality among the Indian poiadation and a higher 
infantile mortality too, corrosporrdirrg to their numbers, than among the 
other sections of the populatiorr. And in the not result wo are confronted 
with the astounding far^t that for every one thousand Indians that were 
brought into the country only 572 survived. 

45 
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INDIANS IN J3KITISH GUIANA 


“lililTISJl (lUIANA, fts one oansoe, h;is a piolifio tendency in fitting? out 
I )o|mtations. In order to find their i;cncsi.s, one has to go back to it-» 
early history datiii^^ from its final acquisition as a British Colony in 
1814. Be^dnniii^^ as a sujiar- producing country with planters drawn from 
<lrcat Biitain, Madeira and Vortugal, and Negro slavo lalKmr imported 
iir>m the West coast of Africa, it \»lodded on with varying foitunos 
until 18vir>. Slavery having been al)oliKhed altogether in the latter year, 
ai.d the Negroes of Africa emancipated from the curse, it fell to the 
lot of “Indians” to bear this cross under a system, as it wjis 
enpliemistically cjilbul the “Indentured liabour” system, from the year 
lS38. 'I'lio yc;U‘ marked the ]>ogiiiniiig of her prosperity. The year D;65 
saw a few timo expired Indian immigrants raising 16 acres of rice, 
through their own efforts and absolutely unaided )>y Government. This 
grew to 200 in 1885; to 6,500 in 1808; to 19,000 only throe years 
later ; to 38,000 iii another 7 years and to jjcaily 70,000 in succeeding 
ten years. Coiiipai-cd with this phenoTnonal development of rice.-growiiig 
by ‘small’ planters, sugar-growing by the ‘Kuroi>oan’ large ‘ plantei'S* 
stood at 78,000 acres only during the same period. 

“Further, the Indian “ Indentured Labour” system itself having bi*on 
ill its turn abolished altogether in 1917, there was no other dark nation 
on the face of the globe to oblige the sugar-growing interests. In this 
dileinnia it fell to Mr. A. H. Brown of the Guiana I'lantors’ Association 
tio move ill the Colonial Legislature in February 1919 that “Whereas 
there is in t.he (^ilony insufficient labour to cariy out its various 
industries and whereas this insufficiency of labor lias led to a lednctioii 
of the area under sugarcane and will lead to a further reduction, the 
Couit ' should send a deputation to Jlis Majesty’s Government to repre- 
sent their needs.’’ 

“Karlier offoits that the AVhitc i>laiitcrs had made were in tlic 
direction of sounding the minds of our compatriots who had been dis- 
contented in the iioighbouring colonies of Fiji, Trinidad and Natal. 

“lUit it is a significant fact that wc need noting well, that at a 
mass meeting of Natal Indians licJd at Durban t-o consider an “invita- 
tion’’ given by Mr. J. A. Polkiiighoriie to appoint delegates to visit 
Ihitisli Guiana to sec wliethcr it would be suitable for Indian emigration, 
the gathering numbering some thousands gave it as their unanimous 
opinion that none of them wished to go and, without oven having the 
British (4uiaiia scheme placed bofoic them, refused fiatly to appoint a 
deputation to look into it and sec the eoniitry for themselves. As a 
matter of fact, the emigrant population of the neighbouring British 
Colonies prefer to go anywhere else than to British (Liiana to earn its 
livelihood; British Guiana being othorwi.sc known as “mudlaiid” to the 
lesidcnts of Trinidiid closc-by. 

“So, a conjoint nicotiiig was held on daiinary 27, 1919 under the 

auspices of the b’oyal Agricultural and Conuiicnnal Society of the British 
fbiiana and of the British Guiana Branch of the Royal Colonial Institute 
Loiidim, ill which variou.s other liodies took pait and as a i-osult a 
dc\»utation of fifteen members from Briti.sh Guiana “ headed by the 
(Jovcriior ” of that (’olony pi* 0 (^coded to Kngland. Now ten years 
previously, as a result of the Crewe enquiry, Lord Sanderson’s Com- 
mittee had dolinitely laid down what the primary duties of the Colony 
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v'«MO boforo it could cxjiiooivc of or embark upon frosh schemes of 
addin'? to its population ; yet, while this primary duty lay undischarged, 
a few among this deputation started another deputation, wended 
their way towards this country in December 1919 and finally sought 

to foist a “ colonisation” scheme upon it purporting to tap 2,500 “agri- 
cultural families” per year and that for throe years. Necessary induce- 
ments wore of course forthcoming, s\ich as ‘ free’ passages, land on 

'easy' terms and, to bless those who lal»oured honestly for throe years, 
a magnificent reward of ‘fivi^’ acres, in a country where the population 
is less than three i)or s»pi ire mile, and political catch-phrases of ‘ eipial 

status and ‘ e<|ual rights’ were also thrown into it to make the dish 

more savoury and to allay the suspicions of fin irnpiisitive public as well. 

“Two of the mcinbers, Dr. Nunan and Mr. Luckhoo, liaving boon 
ficci-cdited by the Secretary of State for India to the (Tovernment of 

India, no loss a distinguished body than that composed ol Sir Dinsliaw 
WacJui, Sir Tej Jkihfirlur Sapru, Sir SurendranatU Banncrii, Sir D. N. 
Sauna and six others wcic appointed to give them a respectable hearing 
in rebrnaiy 1920. Now if a minute examinatioji had gone on their (‘;iso 
u (. 1 ( 1(1 have been thiowii (mt even then as the laniuisite preliminaries 

.‘•c: foitli in the Sardoison Committee had not yet been fulfilled by the 
Col(iM>, but the stalwaits of Lib(U'sdisin decided upon a deputation. 

Tb>’ persojinel of the latter, (consisting of .Mr. Tiwary of the Servants 
of Iiidia So(;ict.v and Mr. Keatingc, l.C.S. of Bombay, was singularly fortunate 
in th(‘ inclusion of Dowaii Bahadur Kesava Pillai of Madras within it 

as it.- (Chairman. The latter’s association has, as tin* seijuel prov('d, 

s(*rv('d more than anything else to throw fieiee, lighi on the exact 

e(»nditions of our compatriots in that distant Colony. 

“There is no use disguisin;;* the fact that- there are tw'o contending 
i(>i' 0 ('.‘^ present pulling in opposite dilutions in the Colony. Oik? is the 
inteiest of the Planters and the other that of the Indian olcmeiit. 
Diumty Mayor Mr. Thorne, in his examination before the Indian Deputa- 
tio:!- Ill loqui vocally doclamd that the Colony w^as ow'iii'd up to 1891 

(Uitirely by the planters, that their interests alwjiys elaslied w'lth those 
of the pcMiple, that the pooiilo were struggling and gradually getting 
T(’. presentation on the Legislative and Municipal bodies, that the Gov- 
ernment instead of showing impartiality and giving the people drainage 

and iirigational bicilities for whudi they had been elamouriiig for the 
last twenty one years, was representing tlio into iv.st of the planters t(( get 
more lalxiur for them and that the planters w'ero trying to get back 

what w'as lost by the termination of the old indentured iminigi-ation system. 

'The planters are certainly astute not to put forward a labour sebome, 
pure and simple, and they very much prefer to sugar their pill through 
some such device as to ro([uire the prospei^tivc ‘ settlers to work .as 

apprentices on the estates, and so on. This manoeuvre of the White 
section is ch^arly indicated by iheir mouth-piece, the Hon. Mr. Farrar. 

Presiding at the 33rd Annual General Meeting of the G(M)rge Town 
Chamber of Commerce on the 27th of July hist the lioirhlo Mr. Cecil 
Farrar observed : — “The ((uostioii of Colony Devclopimmt is of as 

gre.at irai>ortanco to this Chamber as t-o any otliei- sei^tion of the com- 

munity, but it abounds with difficulties and these are not made any 
easier of solution by the counsels strongly urged by difFeront schools 
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of tlioa^ht. The devolopmont of our cojisl-l finds’ and interior 

presents ‘two distinct problems,’ and while both necessitate expenditure 
on an elaborate scale oiir primary necessity is population without which 
it is impossible to develop the one except to the injury of the other. 
The attempt now })cin^' made to recommence immi^iation from India 
on a Colonisation basis will, it is hoped, bo successful, but if, as is 
possible, this is not the case, the matter must not be allowed to 

rest theic. Tt is understood lh. 1 l any people so brought to the Uolony 
will servi* a period of apprentieeship on the Sugar estates.’' 

'.rhe Kvi‘j- Rceurriiig C^nitest 

“Si]' W ihied (’ollot, the (b)\criior of Ihitish (<uiaiia, fi'outed the 
Indian deputation with ;i Memorandum embodying the seheme, h)rmiilat* 
ed by the plantiTs, and the .shar]) rleavage of opinion exhibited by 

both sides on this issue shows th(‘ dist.inctiveness of the two op\H)sing 

points of view raging in the Uolony. While the Indian opmion in the 
Colony unanimo\isly reiects it, Mr. Keatiiigc .supi>()its the vit^ws of the 
other .side .and states as follows : — “I would roc^ommend t.hat .a regulat- 
ed admission of fj’ee l:iboiii-cis with facilities bo permitted from India 

to British (bu.ina <»n iorms of the nature outlined in the seliome pre- 
sojjtcd to us by II. I"., tin* (-Jovernor for the, pur]>ose of cng.aging in 
l>aid labour in tli first instfuato and of receiving reward grants of land 

after three yojirs s'Mviie. The matter ia one for nogofcialion. Tho 

miiiiber of Libonreis emigrating from India to 1>. (biianji in .any i>oriod 
need to be cajefully legulated.” 

“So it is elear that the wliolc scheme revolves on I lie one tjuestion 
of how Indian lalfour is to subserve the ends of tho imi)ro\aauonts of 
the Colony. 'J'he danger is ever \>rcsent and ijihei’ont in the very 

Older of things long established in the Colony itself that the prospec- 
tive immigrant element would be pl.acod betwixt two fires. Tho coiito.st 
would re(?ui- day afiei* day whethei* tho .sugar interests of the plantom or 
the ri(;e interests of tho Indians, the iiiipn>vcment of the C^oastlands or 

tho develoimiont, of tho hinterland is to win tho day. The skimish 

would go on i)repetually, a .solitary Indian Mr. Luckhoo, and a sympa 
thotic Irish Soul, Dr. Nunan, fighting on the one side of Indians, and 
a solid phalanx of Kuropoan planters maintaining stout opposition on 
the other, notwithstanding any olalM)rato .sy.stom of guarantees thit 
the higher subtlety and legal acunion of the combined Houses of 
liOgislature in India may devise to tho contrary. 

A Grave Maiming 1 U 

“ However tho warning is there. Mr. Kesava Tillai sounds it over au<l 
over again and concludes his summary thus : — “At iu*esent howevei-, though 
unoccupied land is available to an tUmo.st unlimitoil extent, the physical 
conditions which govern tho agiicultural situations arc such that it is haitlly 
possible for ordinaiy scttlois to take up land and cultivate it successfully 
imraodiatoly on arrival in tho Colony ...“We are doubtful whether in the 
near future it would bo possible for the colony to find the large funds 
needed for opening up the ‘hinterland’ and making it ‘suitable for settle- 
ment.” And lastly, “In those circumstances, emigration should not be 

permitiod.” Unless therefore tho ChamheiB of tho Imperial Legislature 
at Delhi could bo^in a position to control expenditure and the direction 
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of the tiiianccs of the Colony iii the iiitoreists of the ^nospoctive 
Indian settlers, and are prepared, in a worfl, to assuino the responsi- 
bilities of the administration of the Colony — a eontiJigoiiey that ean never 
arise, though Sir Frodon’ch Luganl suggested a year ago in liondon 
that Fndia should be given a mandate for Guiana.— the Legislators of 
this coui]trry oannot in all nonseiouce lay the unction to their souls that 
the safeguarding of the ini crests of the prospoctix e emigrants has been 
comi)leto for all time. And unless they can give this guarantee lo the 
public, it is immaterial ajjd valueless whatever so}>s ai'C ofFej’od by the 
Government of the Colony oi* whatever ‘toys’ hehl iij) for the edifica 
lion of the Government of India. If there ean be no ‘mandate' there 
can l)e rin ‘scheme’ a«^ce))tahle to this count ly. ’ 


The Nunan — Luckhoo Propaganda 

Sir .losopli Nunan and Mr. J. A. laiekhoo came to Indiii, esirly in 
January last. It wfis given out that they tmue licrc “ with the appro 
val of the Colonial oflicc and the India oltico,’’ tlmugh only a fortnight 
hack a message from liundon stated that they had decide^l not. to 
proceed to India in “view of the ailverse opinion of the Government 
of Ijidia as to the desirability of their visit*' at lliat time when the 
Kenya question was greatly agitating pidJir- nuiid in India. It seems, 
howevei’, that the Govt, of Ijidias views were discounted hy the Home 
authorities and Lidian feeling disregarded. 

Messrs Nunan and Luckhoo wore discne(lil.cd by the !>. G. Govern- 
ment last time that they were here. Tlio.> had no authoiity to negotiate 
though they said openly that they were the representatives ol the Govt, 
of the British Guiana and of their liCgislature. J his year too tln‘y did not 
state definitely and unoqui vocally that they alone had the powers to nego- 
tiate. After doing some campaign work in Bombay and olsowliere, giving 
press'intorviows and publishing press notes, the deputation ( atno to Delhi 
and circulated their lengthy memorandum oji the 4th Fcbru.ny. On Feb. 
8 th they met, on the invitation of Mr. LalubJiai hJamaldas, some 40 

members of the Indian Legislature at Delhi and Sir Joseph addressed 
the gathering on thrir pet scheme. Ho mentioned the rcaiilrmation of 

the origiiial scheme of 1920 and the acceptance by the Colony of all 
the recommendations of the Pillai repoH. I^quality of status of Indians 

and all Britisli subjects had been rcatlirmod, bo said, by a declaratory 
ordinance and its benefits had been extended to subjects of Indian Native 
States also, and moreover that if it were thought advisable to further 
ensure this ecpiality of status of Indians, an agreement in the form of 
a treaty could be made between the (volony and India. India was also 
invited to appoint its own special represeiitativo as 'ommissionor, Agent- 
General or Consul-General to reside in British Guiana with a voice if 
necessary in the legislature to specially protect the interests of Indians; 
and BO on. These alluring propositions were all set forth in the largely 
circulated memorandum reproduced on page 365. 

An impression was also sought to be created that the deputation 

had the support of the Indians in British Guiana. This however was 
not true. 
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The Kasf liHiaii Aspociathiii of Eritisli Guiaoa which was seiidiii.u 
o\(fr to Tidia tvo dclogatcs to ooufer with the Govoriimcnt here on the 
(oloijisatio]! mIkiiio, however, ^ubscqueiitly withdrew lioiii it. On the 
‘J5i(l Jai.iiMiy Ihe Guiaia (^von.mciit rejected the proposals, promised 
l y Dr. Nuiiaii piior to his departure, for limiting the hours of work, 
wages aid suitalle roiiveyaiiee to fields, and in view of this 

:i(ti(»ii of the (io\ oriinieiit the Assoeiatioii dissociated themselves from the 
s< heir.e. 'this In < light to light the fact that though Sir dosoph Numin 
was giviig (.111 that he was aeting with the authority of his Goverir 

mei.t, lie had leally no flower to hind them and virtually on the three, 

fill (lamcM.tals of labour prohlcins he had been discredited. 

Mahatma Gandhi on the Guiana Scheme 

'Hie name of the Mahatma was also iisial in eonncctioii with tin* 
]nopagai.da which Sir Joseph Nunaii was earryiiig. In an interview 

to the pi ess on the Kith March he declared that four years baede when he 
.saw the Mahatma the latter preserved an attitude of htnevoltJit neutralitp 
to his colonisation scheme. 'I'his .statement was obviously meant to di.sarm 
piihlic (’litieisni ai.d to give weigdit to Sir Joseph’s immigration piopo.saIs. 
which, he emplia.^'ised, was not altogetlmr in the intere.st of the Kuropoan sugar 
plaiileis blit to olf' i the Indians hettor conditions of living ! 

'I'wo days alter, however, on March 18th, Mahatma (Tandhi issued the 
iollowiiig statement to the prc.ss: — 

‘A (hwumei.t dated February 1, 1920 and signed hy me at Lahore 

aid hai (led to Dr. (low Sir) Jose])li Nuiaii has been reproduced in 

an elal orate- pa\)er (dated 22nd November 1922) on the status of Indians 

abroad. As it Inis been usc^d in siippoit of a scheme of Indian eoloni- 

satioii in Hritish Guiana and as it is stated in that paper: “so far a> 

is known it still expresisigs Maiiatiiia (landhis attitude towards British 
Guiana- it is neeessary to make my position (*lear. The statement made 

by me in February of 1920 is as follow. s: — 

“Fioin the outset Mr. Gandhi made it perfectly clear that ho w^a.s 

not ]>?-epared to take any stop that could he construed as a personal 

ciicoiinigcinei.t hy him to li.diai s to leave India. lie was not in favour 

of the emigiatioii of Indiaii.s. At the .same time ho T(?alisod that many 
held dilTerei t views on this point and ho was etiually not in favour of 
u.-iiig (omi'iib’oiy legishiti\e or (weeutive action to compel Indians to 
.stay Jit home. 1 In^y should be treatvd a.s free citizens at home and 
abioad. 'I h(‘y should ceitainly, however, be protecttMl from misrepvosen 
tation. He knew luahing to prevent people emigrating now ox(HH>t Ji 
Defence of the Koabn Begulatioii which would expire six month.s after 

the wai’. (This is the n’guhition preventing the eiiiigratioii of unskilled 

lahuurers for work Jihroad lUilil .six months atter the wjir unless under 

hpecijil or gmicral license.) 

“OiK'c a.s.sured that cipial lights for L dians existed in regard to 
polilu'iil, municipal, legal, commercial and ii.dustrial nnittor.s in British 
Guiana, jind that they wore not alone roiH?ivi?ig fair treatment from the 
adininistrjitioii and the general eommuiiity hut would he guaranteed in the 
(ontiimait^e of siu'h fair treatment, he would ni^t oppose any scheme of 
tree colonisation hy Indian agriculluial families. 
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“Ho was satisfied that the Colony had a liVieral constitution and 
that Indians would be and were elootod to memberships of the liCj^is- 
laturo and to municipal olfice. He was satisfied that they had equality 
•of rights with other races, and that there were opportunities of ac<iuiring 
land for settlement. IJc was in favour of allowing a test of the scheme 
subject to a repoit at the end of six months on its working by Mr. 
C. F. Andrews or some other representative of the Indian popular 
leaders. The deputation accepted this proposal of a repoit liy a pojnilar 
representative independently of any supervising officer nominated by the 
Indian Government and offered to pay all expenses. 

“Mr. Gandhi agreed that all necessary guarantees for ihe con'ii- 
nuance of equal ti-eatment could bo furnished by the Colonial Office aiid 
British Guiana Government through ilu* Oo\crnment of India to the 
Indian people and its poiuilar leaders.’’ 

‘It was hardly fair to use this statement in siqq»ort of any scheme. 
It could only be used for sup]>orting a trial shi])ment under the siqiei- 
vision of Mr. C. F. Andrews or some one having the same intimate 
knowledge of the position of the British Indians abroad. But 1 admit 
that if such a trial proved successful from the Indian stand-]>oint, 1 
should be bound, under the foregoing statement, not to oppose a scheme 
of colonisation undei* } roper safeguard. 

‘My views, however, since the 1st February 1920 about ihe 
British system of Governmoiit have, as is well-known, undergone a 
revolutionary change. At the time 1 gave the statement, my faith in that 
system, in spite of my bittci* hostile experiences, had not altogether 
disappeared. B\it now I am able no longer to rely ui>oji verbal or 
written promises made by persons working undei- tliat system and in 

iheir capacity as officials or suppoiiiers. The history of Indian emigrants 

to South Africta, Ka.st Afiica a.nd Fiji is a history of broken promises 

and of ignominious surrender of their trust by the Imperial Government 

and the Ij;dian ( Jovoijjmcnt whenever it has been a question of conflict- 
ijig interests of Europeans against Indians. 

‘The handful of Europeans have almost succeeded in East Africa in 
bullying the Imperial (Jovernment into saerifieing the prioi* rights of 
Indican settlers there. In South Afnca the Indian settlers’ faith is trem- 
IJing in the balance, 

‘In Fiji the Indian is still the under-dog. There is no rejison to 
suppose that British Guiana, if the tost came, will be an exception. 

‘The moment Indians become successful rivals of 10uroi)cans in that 
<‘olony, that very moment all guarantees, written or verbal, will 

disappear. 

‘Filled as T am with utter distrust of the British Imperial system^ 
1 am uinible to countenance any scheme of emigixition to British Guiana 

no matter what guarantees may I )0 given for duo fulfilment of the 

])lcdgcs given. The benefit that must accrue to the Indian emigrants 

under any such scheme will be illusory. I am, therefore, unable to 
countenance the proposed scheme of Indian colonisation in British Guiana. 
I do not hesitate to give my opinion v/ithout consultfition with the British 
Guiana deputation because of the root objectioji stated above. 

‘If 1 am to express an opinion upon the merits of the scheme, the 
Oldinary rule of courtsey would have bound me, before saying anything 
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hoBtilf! lo it to nifct tlir Bi Deyiutatioji and uiiderslaiid their 

viov point?;. 

Not till Ij.dia has come i.o her own ai.d has a (lovernmont fully 
ro'pinisihlo u> liCM- people ard able effeetively to protect Indian settlors 
.abroad from iT justiec ^an r.ny advantage aecnie tc» Indian emigrants even 
from an ideal schenje.' 
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The British Guiana Deputation. 

The following is the report of the British Guiana Deputation 
on Indian colonisation which consisted of Dewan Bahadur P. 
Kesava Pillai as President and Mr. Keatinge, I.C.S., and Mr. V. 
N. Tiwary as members. In their, report issued on January 20th 
1924, the President and Mr. Tiwary summaries . their recommen- 
dations as follows : — 

We consider that the eliiiiatc ai.d iiatuinl characteristics of British 
(hiiaiia are such as to otfor j.*ood opportunities for Indian inunigTation 
and great possibilities for Indian s<^ttlers to oV>tain fertile land and 
become sulustantial peasant farniois. At present, however, tliongh un- 
occupied land is available to an almost unlimited c.xtent, the physical 
<*oi ditions which govern the agricultural situation are such, that it is 
haidly possible for ordinary settlers to take up land and cultivate it 
suucssfully immediately on arrival in the (hlony. 

Wc think that it would be possible to make available largo areas 
of suitable lai.d for the imrpose of sottlemcnt by Indian agriculturists 
ai.d to call into oxistenco the organisation necessary for securing this 
result ai.d giving the settlers the assistance which they would need to 
oveiconio their initial ditliculties. We consider the inauguration of such 
a scheme to be desirable though we are doubtful wliethm*, in the near 
future, it would l»o possible for the Colony to find the largo funds 
iieerkHl for opening up the inland and making it suitable for settlement. 
'J he health conditions in British Guiana are far from satisfactory, as i.s 
.shown by the excess of deaths over bijtlis in several years. The problem 
of sanitation is intimately connected with the problems of drainage and 
the arrangements for the supply of pure drinking water. The improve- 
inciit of sanitary conditions is in our opinion of prime importance. It 
would bo, to quote the voids of the Colonial Secretary, Mr. dementi. 
“ .sheer folly, ir.doed immoral to take steps to introduce immigrants int(» 
this Colony without at the .same time taking steps to keep them alive 
ai d ill good health.*' 

It is again a question of ways and moans and wo are not sure 
V nether in these days of finaiiciiil stringency, the (-olony would be in 
a position to uiideitake measures for the improvement of sanitation on 
:i large scale and commensurate with the requii’omonts of the existing 
l*opulatioii. Ill these cinumstances wo recommcr.d that emigration to 
British Guiana should not be permitted until the health conditions there 
have n alcrially improved. 

Representation in the Legislature. 

The Governmei;t of British Guiana may take necessary stei>s to get 
the Declaratory Ordinance passed on the lines pioposed by the Govern- 
nient of India, but what is of even greater imi>ortaiice is that steps 
should be taken to secure to the resident Indian population fair and 
adequate represeiitation in the Court of Policy and the Comluiied Court 
of Policy. We are opposed to this l^eing elTected either by nomination 
46 
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or coniTiiviiial roprosoiitiitioii. o liavc in the section dealing 

with the ])olitioal status of Indians the linos on which action should be 
taken to remedy the. present state of pratjtical disfranehiHement of the 
Indian community. 

At the present time the community is, from an oducatiorril point 

of view, ill a most backwai-d condition. The provisions of the existing 

Kducational Ordinance should he given full elfect to in the case of 

Indian children as is heiiig done in regard to the children of the other 
eomnmnitics. The Government of India should represent to the Govern- 
ment of Jhitish (iuiana that marriages, celebrated ;iccorfling to Hindu or 
Mahomerlan religion, should be recognised as lawful. Hindus should also 
allowed the right of eremating their dead. The existing housing 

airangeineiits on the estates are far from satisfactory, and so far as the 
nianied iminigiants arc concerned, they are more likely to affect the 
integrity of family life. The ipiilify and supply of drinking water is 
not good and leipiires immeiliato attention. The employment of children 
in (-reole Gangs and several other legitimate grievances dealt with in 
the body of t.lic rei»o!t, from which labourers on the instate have been 
Mitfcring for a long time, should ho attende 1 to. 

To settle disputes regarding wages stops should he taken to roiisti- 
tute a hoard of arhiti-atioii (composed of mombors who, on account of 
tlioir iiidopendoiice and impaitiality, would he acceptable to both piities. 
'Pho rate of wages at the present time is so low thit an average 
worker cannot earn a living wages. For its present rcjpiiremeijts the 
Oohiny has got an ahuiidant supply of labour. Until this has been 
absoibed and the claims of the existing population to prior considera- 
tion in any scheme of land settlemo.’it have hoon fully satisfied, we 

think there should he no resumption of emigration to British (Tuiana. 

Bepatriation Scheme. 

As regards repatriation, we have dealt with the various jioints in 

the section relating to the subjects, and wo recommend that the (»ov- 
on.niont of India may take them inl.o consideration for iiocessai'y action. 
The Indian community in liritish (Biiana is unanimously ojiposed to the 
aceei»tancc of the pi-eseiit sclnmio for the reasons given in the body of 
the report.. \Ve have no hesitation in i*ecommendiiig its reiectioii 

in its present f(»im. It is merely tent«*tivo and does not eontain 
<lcfinile teims, which Ihitish Guiana i '•villing and prepared to offer to 
the immigrants from India. If ai.d when the Goveriimoiit of Ihitish 

<Tuiai:a make a definite offer, we would recommend that a satishictoi y 

solution of the various points raised in the body of our repoit should 

he a condition precedent to the cor.sidcratioii tif that scheme. In order 
that the intciests of the Indian iminigiants to British Guiana may he 
safeguaided, wo would strongly urge that there lie stationed in British 

Guiana an olficer of the Goveriimenl. of India who would watch the 
intoiosts of li’diaii immigiants and keep the Government of India in- 
foimed of their condition. This oflicor should also l>e entrusted with 
I he duty of safeguarding the interests of Indian immigrants in Dutch 
Guiaia, Trinidad ai d Jamaica. Under the New^ Immigration Act the 
tB>\einiiient of India can appoint such officers wherever they may 

deem it noeessaiy. Wo earnestly recommei d that sinh an officer may 
he ap])()inted as eaily as pc6.sible for Guiaua, .famaica aid I’linidi.d. 
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The Govoriimejit of Bntish Guiana should be i-cquestod to arran>?o 

for more return ships in order to expedite the repatriation of those, 

who are anxious or entitled to come. Arrauseinents on board of those 

return ships should be improved and j;rcater roj^ard shown for the 

comfort and convenience of the passeugci^i. ITis Excellency the (Tovonior 
told us that, owing to the present economic ciisis, he was not in favour 
of immigration from India being resumed till the end of 1924 and not 
even then if cottages of an improved tyi>3 have not boon put up. The 
Indian community of Bntish Guiana would not favour omigiation from 

India until 1930, as they require time to settle down and to raise 

themselves from the prevailing state of depression and backwardness. 
They urge that the immediate resumption of emigration woiiM aggr.i' 
vate and prolong the existing evils. The Hon’hio VTr. Lnokhoo is 

strongly opposed to any emigration for at least another five years. 

Indians in liritish Gniaiia are strongly opposed to the acceptance by 
the Government of India of a purely Libour scheme. 


Mr. Keating e*s Report 

Mr. G. REATINGE, in his ropoi*t se)>arately submitted, sinninaiiscs 
his recoin mondations as follows : — 

T consider that the climate and natural ohar.ict'U’istics of Britisli 
Guiana are such as to offer splendid oppoitunitios for Indian Immi* 
gration, and that there are likely to bo great possibilities in the fnbnro 
for Indian settlors to obtain feitile land and become substantial peasant 
farmers. At present, however, though unoccupied land is available to 
an almost nnlimited extent, the physical and economic conditions, which 
govern the agricultural situation, arc such that it is hardly possilde 
for ordinary Indian immigrants to take up laud and cultivate it with 
success immediately 011 arrival in the Colony. I believe th it it would 
be quite possible to make available large areas of land foi- tlie purposo 
of settlement by Indian agricnltnrists and to cill into existence tbo 
organisation necessary in order to secure this result aud to give th 3 
settlers the assistance, which they would need, to tide thorn over their 
initial difficulties. The inauguration of such a scheme would be very 
beneficial both to India and British Guiana. 

Though I recognise that any scheme, which contemplates that 
immigmnts will have to work as labourers on arrival, is less attractive 
than a scheme to settle them directly on a land, I would recommend 
that a rognlatod immigration of free labourers in families bo permitted 
from India to British Guiana on terms of the nature outlined in tlij> 

scheme pi-esentod to us by His Excellency the Governor of British 

(Iiiiana, for the purpose of engaging in paid labour in the first instanoo' 
and of receiving reward grants of land after throe years’ service. Tho^^ 
matter is one foi* negotiation. The number of labourers emigrating 
from India to British Guiana in any period needs to be carefully 

regulated with reference to the demand for labour and the level of 

real wages which exist in British Guiana at the time or are anticipated 
in the near future. 

To effect the necessary adjustments and control 1 would recommend 
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that Iho him. if; ration J)ei)iiitmeiit of Rritish Guiana be strengthened, so 
that it can ni.dcitahe the duties of a lalK)ur bureau more effectively, 
collect ai.d ]>ul lish the requisite statistical infoimation, act as a labour 
exchange ai d ui dcitake arbitration in lalnnir disputes. I would re- 
fon.niei d tint an officer of the Govcri.inciit of India bo stationed in 
Ihitish Guiai a whose duty it should be to watch over the interests of 
Iiilians iinmigiai.ts ai.d to keep the Goveiniiient of India infoimed of 
1 I 1 C pertinent facts concerning their condition and status. 

Political Status of Indians. 

As iegai<]s i)oliti(.al status, Indians arc on an equality with other 

Mu.es in the Coltmy, and the (’olonial Ooven nici.t is prc]’arcd to pass 
an (Jjdiiaiie biidiig their sucrCFsois, so far as that may be possible, 
lot to make aiiy diuiige in the constitution of the Colony which will 
opejale in such a way as to place the lidiaii commnnity in worse 
|(>sition than the jcst of the i>opulatioii. I would not, however, re- 

lonineifl that, any foinnim al privileges be giantcd to Indians in the 
(’oloi.y or ill y lef-ulatiois passed calculated to preserve them as a 
pioplo a]»ait ficm the rest of the ii habitants, since that would be 
likely to ileleiit the natural aspiiatioi s of the lidiaii C( mmunity. Under 
ibeexisliig ill raf f enieiits, there is i.olhing to prevent the Indian community 
fiom lolling the political attivitics of the Colony if they wish to do so. 

'1 be reasoM vliy 1 am in favour of the re-opoiiing of Indian iminigTatioii 
to Hrilisli (luiai a under conditions of the nature specified is that I am 

loiiviiiced that the loinal conditions of the Colony offer to Indians of 
many classes ju d odupatiois oppoitunities for n far higher standard ol 
than Imlia is iiMe to offer them and oppoitunites to win through 
the (oiiipeteiiri* and wealth siuh as they have not in their home. In this 
roiiiieitioii a faiily l.arge number of nien have been broken in the past 

fait the toiins of tin* offer made by His Kxeelloiicy the Governor with 
ifgaid to lewiiid giants of land for such as wish to settle in ihe Colony 
ai <1 foi- easiei' tei ins of repatriation for such as wish to return to India wn'll 
do mueh to obviate this. 

As all ad<litioiial safeguard, I would recommend that the Color.y 
should mainlaiii a subsidized faini Colony for iiiisucecssful men. If Indian 
iininigiatioii is >lo\.pcd altogether, the effect on the labour supi*ly of the 
Cohmy will be vciy si'Hous for a time, and it is probable that nitiny sugar 
estates will have to close down wbhh w'ill react very unfavourably on all 
ill Hit* Colony anl oil tbe Intliaii con miii.iiy iiioro than any. In course of 
line the Coltmx would, no doubt, fin<i other sou n os of labour, but the 
• onnedioM with li.tlia would gradually cease and the existing Jiidiaii 
t tiininuiiily would in time become merged in the general population. If 
1 1 (ban ininiigrat ioii is again pcimitted and adequate development can be 
secured of such a nature as to atf raet tbe right class of settlers. Indians will in 
a .slioit tiiiio piedoniiiiate in the Coloi y. aid a prosperous Indian Coloiij 
w ill be cicated offciing vaiied careers to lidiais and profitable trade t(^ 
India. Indeed, it is not possible to foresee how far such development 
might I ot bt* pushed for it is not only in .British Guiana but in the 
Mirrouiidiiig countries to a far greater extent tint vast areas lie waste 
ill d clamour for a population to take possession of the rich lands aiid 
to sulduc them to agncultuie by methods which none can display with 
gi eater effect than the skilful and iridustnoiis Indian cultivator. 



The Nunan-Luckhoo Memorandum 

The following is the full text of the memorandum issued on 
Feb. 4th. 1924 by the British Guiana Deputation under the leader- 
ship of Sir Joseph Nunan, K. C. 

The Select Committee of the Imperial Indian Loffislature accepted 
the summary of the British Guiana Colonisation i)roposals known as the 
Nunan-Luckhoo scheme on the 10th Fehruary 1920, subject to a report 
by an Indian Visiting Committee. The visit of this Committee was post 
poned indefinitely on the recommendation of Mr. Montagu, dated L^^th 
August, 1920 : (India Ofiicc printed pa]>er No. d. and B. 2498, dated 
3rd May, 1921). The visiting Committee eventiiiilJy nrrived on the 12th 
Februaiy 1922, that is, two years after the conditional acceptance of 
the Nunan-Luckhoo scheme. 

On being notified of the postponement of the despatch of the Visit 
iiig Committee and of the late Indian Government’s refusal to allow 
emigrants to leave for British Guiana on individual certificates, which 
Jhe Select Committee was willing to \»ormit, the late Governor, His 
Kxccllcncy Sir Willfrcd Collet, K. C. M. G., had re\)licd to the Colonial 
Office on the 27th October, 1920, that it would be preferable that the 
proposals shoidd be settled after the Committee had arrived. (Sec India 
Office paper above referred to). The context shows that he referred 
exclusively to the offers of land made to those not coming to work for 
registered employers. On the arrival of the C.^ommittee, which then heard 
for the first time of this new attitude, he submitted a document known 
as Mcmiorandum “B ' (Billai-Tiwary Report para. 282), differing in some 
material respect from the scheme conditionally accepted in India. His 
Kxccllency wrote on the 2Sth April, 1922, to the Colonial Office (B. G. No. 

164) ‘I enclose copy of minute 1 sent to the Delegation with 

regard to Indian immigrants not coming out to work for registered 
employers. 1 believe that they ooiisidcr tkit this is a variation of the 
lerms placed before the Indian (rovornment. I do not know that it is. 
Messrs. Pillai and Tiwary report that His Excellency informed them that 
his Memorandum “B’’ should be regarded not as a definite offer but 
only as a proposal for discuFsioii. They have reported against it, and 
on page 99, para 207 their report reads: — ‘Tf and when the Govorn- 
moiit of British Guiana make a definite offer, we should recommend 
that a satisfactory solution of the various points raised in the body of 
our report should be a conditioii precedent to the consideration of that 
scheme.' 

On his arrival in the Colony on the 4th April, 1923, the new 
(Governor, His Excellency Sir Graeme Thomas, K. C. B., took .steps to 
put forward a definite offer. This consists in the re-affirmation of the 
original scheme by His Excellency in Council and by the Legislature of 
the Colony at the reiiuest of the Chamber of Commerce and other 
public bodies, accompanied by the unanimous resolution of the British 
Guiana Indian Association. 

His Excellency s letter of authorisation, dated the 23rd November, 1923, 
signed by the Colonial Secretary and addressed to the Hon. (Sir) Joseph 
46(a) 
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NuiJ»ii, K. C., Ji. 1.. I)., Chairman of the original Deputation, leads as 
follows : 

“You will uiulcrstaiid that the colonisation scheme re-affirmod by 
the Colony is that sot out in the summary of the original Colonisation 
Report of April 1919, accepted by the Select Committee of the Imperial 
ilndian I^ogislaturc on P'cbruaiy 10th. 1920, and explained more fully 
in the Supplementary Note to our Indian report (Combined C^ourt No. 
12 of 1923). For any alterations proposed by the Indian Government 
or J legislature which you consider .should be accepted, you should if 
possible obtain confirmation by cablegiiim and in other cases c>nly accept 
subioct to confirmation.’' 

Recommendations of Tillai-Tiwary Report 

The lecommcndations of the RillarTiwary rcpoit comprise, a<lopting 
the Older of Section 1.3 of the report: — 

(l) l*rovi.sion of areas of .suitable laml for settlement, along with the 
necessary organisation for assisting the .settlors in their initial difficulties. 
<2) Improvement of sanitary conditions, including the drinking \vater 
.snpi>ly. (3) l*assing of the Declaratory Ordinance as to status and the 
adoption of measures for securing fair and adeouate representation for 
Indians in both Couits of the British Guiana Legislature. (4) More rigid 
enfon^einont of the pieseiit Kduciition Ordinance (to which must be added 
from other i>assagor of the icpoit. : .suitable provision for veriuMiular edu- 
cation ). (6) Special provision for marriages of Hindus and Moslems. 
(0) Right of cremation of their doitd by the Hindus. (7) Impiovement of 
housing arrangements, especially as regards niarricd immigrants. (8) Non- 
employment of ('hiklron in “creole gangs” on estates. (9) Indopondent 
boards of arbitration as regards wages. (10) More generous measures a.s 
regards ropatriafion, ineluding more frequent return ships with improved 
:ii'i angement.s. (11) Official re presentation of India in British Guiana. 
The report expresses doubt :is to whether tlie Colony would in the 
near future }>o able to find funds neccs.sary for laud settlement and the 
improvement ol sanitai’y conditions. I may say that on this point we 
are in a position to give satisfactory jissiirances to the Government, 
the Legislature and the people of India. 

It may be montioned that every one of the reecrnmeiidatious of 
the I’illai-Tiwary report is included in the original NunairLuckhoo 
scheme and they are therefore included in its re-affirmation. In short, 
the Colony is prepared U) carry them all into effect. 

In the general and entirely unforeseen collapse of the price of 
tropical agricultural products in 1921 1922, notably sugar, rice and 
cocoaiiuts, a period of intense depression seized on British Guiana as well 
as nearly every other couiitry. India itself suffered heavily. The 
tendency everywhere is to regard such periods of depression, like periods 
of prosperity, as permanent. The Colony rapidly recovered at the end 
of 1922 and 1923. Rico, an exclusively Indian matter in origin and 
cultivation, is being rapidly restored to its former jwsition. J'resent sugar 
prices make that industry remunerative and accounts arc also recovering. 
Diamond working has progressed by leaps and bounds and it is a small 
man's industry. Some 18,000 men (so far only those of African race) 
are engaged chiefly as independont miners on the large alluvial diamond 
areas, and the capitalist comes in principally as the purchaser of th© 
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diamonds or the owner of shops for tho supply of goods to the 
workers. Owing to tho largo diamondiferous area, there is room for a 
much larger number of workers. Tho export for this last year was 
valued at over a million sterling. A survey for a railway to open up 
tho district is being made. The timber industry also offers vast 
possibilities. The Colony’s hnancos are again in good order. The recent 
Civil Service Commission has effected necessary economies. The loan 
charge of tho Colony are small and its credit is good for several millions 
sterling. The budget has been balanced and the future is promising. 

The seven areas of land suitable for preparation for settlement 
iialicated in the original scheme were not shown to tho visiting Committee. 
Since then other areas immediately suitable for settlement, (o. g. Anna 
Regina Estate and Esscuuibo of 10,000 acres) have been pun based by 
tho Guiana (Government, or they hold an option over them (o. g., Nismes 
and Arabi in Doincrara and Borbicc Counties 1,000 acres) — onoiigb to 
provi<lc immediate aeeommodatioii for several thousand families. 

The original scheme was to be financed by a loan of £. 600,000 to 
£. R0(),000, based upon an existing oxiK)rt tax of on(‘ per cent. Of the 
necessary sum alwut one-half has already accumulated in the Colonisation 
and Immigration Funds without any loan. The proposal was confined to 
7,50() agricultural families introduced within throe (now four) yeai’s. No 
miliinitcd immigration or expenditure was or i.s inojccted. 

No child laboui- exists in the Colony at the present time. Wages 
offer a substantial l>alance above tho cost of living. Ours is an offer of 
current wage.s — no minimum wages being in contemplation. A dollar (throe 
lupoes) can still Vie earned in a seven houis’ day at piece-work. The 
average pay actually earned is however about three shillings. Our 
proposal includes the apiiointmout of independent arbitration boards foi- 
w'ages, which will bo subject to tho criticism of the Indian loprosentative 
(Commi.ssuwjer, Agent or Consul-General, whom wo ask the Indian 
Government and bidian Legislature to apiKiint) who may sit on all such 
iKiands. He will also be a member, and if an expert, may oven bo (’hair 
man of the special land Settlement (’oniinission, which will arrange 
details of settlement. 

As regards education, tho #jehool.s of the Colony havo J^ioen 

open to Iixlians on the same terms jis other residents and tlioro ar? 
some Indian vernacular sehools and an Indian Higli School. At the 
same time, it is tine that in tho absence of any considerable voiced 
demand, no elaborate psovision has been made for vernacular education 
in past years. It wn.s arranged last November k> deal with this by tho 
appointment of a sub-eoniiuitteo consisting of two Hindu and two 
Mahomedan incmbeis. along with two Christian clergymen (Rev .Mr 
Cioi,vor, Presbytoiiai.. ai.d Kev. Mr. Voates, Wesleyan); who are spocialK 
iflentififtd with Indian education, to make recommendations throin^h an 
orticial chairman a.s to what steps should bo taken to deal"’ with 

vernacular and other ludiait educational requirements, including the 
provision of trained Indian teachers. Even in the years of depression 
a certain amount annually was provided for vernacular education 

in the estimates, which in tho past was found adequate. We are prepared 
to recommend the appointment of an Indian Assistant Inspector. 

Voting papers have now to bo printed in Hindi and Urdu as well 
^^6 English. They will be printed in Tanil and Tolugu whenever a 
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<lomaiid exists. An arrangcinont is i>crhaps possible by which the Indian 
representative should have a seat in tlie Lcgishiture during the period 
immigration and settlement. Whether he should replace the Imuiigratioii 
Agent (Tcneral or sit without a vote but with the right of speech can 
lie discussed. Any formal proposal would of course ie(iuiro approval by 
cablegram from the British Guiana Government. 

A I)e(}laratory Ordinance has beoji passed sotting out the etjuality 
of status of all Ihitisli subjects and this equality has been extended lo 
suiijects of native Indian States. An Ordinance to regulate the mari-iage 
and divorce of Asiatics has been introduced into the Legislature in 
accordance with the recommcntlations of the visiting Uommittee and the 
wishes of the local Bandits, Moulvies and geneial Indian Community. 
Indians dcsiions of cicmating their dead will liave oppoitiiijitios afforded 
ioi‘ so doing. There has never been .any legislation prohibiting orernatioir. 
It is a meiv qiu^stion of arrangeincnts. 

As legards sanitation, substantial progress has been made since the 
Imlian (-ommittoe's visit in Febinary ami March, 1922. To begin with 
Geoi'gC'lown, th<' ca\ufab wlierc over 20 ]>erccnt. of the }»opiil:ition lives, 
on the recommeiidat.ion of joint committees of the (bivermneut aiid 
Munieipality presided over by tbe Chairman of the present Deputation 
and following the plans of an emineiit (Vmsnlting Engineer, Mr. IJ. 
Hovvai’d MuiiipJirys of \’ictona Street, Westminstci*, work has alieady 
begun on schemes of seweiagc, water-supply and roads, involving an 
expenditure of £. 000,000 sterling, for which sanction has been obtained. 
The British Gui.ina (ioveiJimcnt has also obtained the ap])roval of the 
Legislature for a. loan of £, 600,000 sterling for the inigation, dminago 
and water supply of the Coast lands, on wliicJi some 100,000 Indians 
are now settled, d'lie plans arc ready and the work has alr^^M^y begun, 
‘riiese schemes ai*e independent of si»coial expenditure of the C'oionisation 
h’und for the. irrigation, drainage and water .supply of the lands for the 
s(‘ttlonient of the new Indian inirnigjanls under the present proposals. 
Health conditions will no douht he greatly improved by the working of 
all three .sehemes. 'I'ho total cxi»enditurc in contemplation runs to over 
Ij million inpces. It is tiiio th.it fur some years the health conditions, 
although bettor, have not been mnch bettor than those of India as a 
whole. The defects of the indenture system included the importation of 
the <liogs of Indian towns, at the rate of foiii* females to ton males. 
'Fhe rice industry is not a spe^nally healthy occupation anywhere. Our 
African tH)i»iilation has also much progicss to m^u'^ Ifcfore conditions are 
j cally satisfactoiy. According lo the Guiana Otti( ial Handbook of ihe 
year 1922, during the dccatle 1911-1921, the births exceed the deaths 
by only 3*1. It go:*s on to state: “The i»opnlation of the Colony at 
the taking of the 1921 census was 291,691, which shows an increase of 
LG51 since 1911, the year of the previous census. Of this number, no 
less than 124,938 or 61*97 per cent, are East Indians.” The influenza 
Epidemic in 1918 and 1919 however was re.sponsible for 19,000 deaths 
in the Colony and mainly accounts for smallness of the inci'easo shown. 
Onr normal health loturns should bo compared with oidinavy Indian and 
general tropical leturns and not with those of health-resorts like 
Barbados, Jamaica, and most of the West Indian Islands, which have a 
Somali area and a noirmigratory and almost homogoi icons population. 

The present Deputation, which consists of those who placed tho 
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original schemes before the Select Committee of the Indian Legislative 
Council in Fobiiiary, 1920, and also of the Vicc-Prosidont and e^-^'ioe- 
President (Hindu and Mahomedaii respectively) of the 13n*tish Guiana 

Indian Association chosen from a small list elected by the Association 

itself, hopes to have the oppoiliunity afforded it of re-affirniing the original 
proposals before the Kmigration Committee or before any special Com- 
mitted appointed by the two Cliainbers, also before the Jjegislature itseJl. 
The disapproval expressed by the Jiritish (bjiana Jndiaii community iji 
l^'ebruary-Mareh, 1922, refei-red solely to the late Governor’s scheme. 

<vido )ura 196, svib-])ar.» 3, pxge 97, Pillai-Tiwary report). We trust 
that an invitation will be issued to Messrs. Pillai and Tiwary 1o give 

tlieii- views on the original. 

The Deputation is here solely on tin* initiative of the (btvernment 
and people of Pritish Guiana, which is not a (b’own C’olony but an 
Imperial possession of which the ]K)pular <tonRtitution was guaranteed by 
ihe Treaty which transferred it to the Pritish Crown from the Dutch 

in 1803. The control of the budget is therefore \)0imanently ij» the 
hands of an unofficial elected majority. In case further guarantees beyond 
tlio Declaratory Ordinance are. required for the preservation of the 

existing C(piality of status, an iigreement in the nature of a T'reaty 
between the Indian and Pritish (biiaiia Governments can no doubt be 
arranged. The Ordinance is printed in the Deputation’s pamphlet, eiit.itle<l 
‘Status of Indians Abroad* — “A C’olony for India.” 

We wish esi>ecially to cmphasi.se the i>roposal to estabiish regular 

r ommunicatioij betwe<Mi Indian i^oils and the Colony by means of steamers 

under Government control or ownership cariying i>assongers and fjeights 
at cost. 

The I’illai-Tiwiiry icport summarises as follows the diffcrejicc between 
ihc Nuuan-Luclvhuo and the late Governor’s scheme : — 

“ The following jrnpuitaiit features of the Nunan-Jjiickhoo scheme are 
i.ot to be found in the Governors scheme : 

(a) It provides fur lai’go scheme of irrigation and drainage. 

(b) The inducciiient of land s(^ttlement is to be offered to old 

.'‘Cttlers as well as to fresh emigrants on similar terms of service. 

(c) The organised campaign of sa)Jit^l,tion is to be initiated. 

(d) Water supply is to be improved. 

(e) Agriculturists with families, if any, emigrating fi-om India, and 

desii’ous of working on land of their own immediately on their arrival 

ill the Colony, arc to be given free passage to Pritish (luiaiia. As 

regards repatriation, they arc phw^cd <jn tcims of ei(uality with those 
that start as labourers. 

(f) Similarly, rewaid grants of live acres of land, specially ))reparcd, 

are to be given to both cLasscs of agricultural settlers on the comple- 
tion of three years’ residence, during which time they may have been 

engaged either on their own account or as labourers, in any form of 

agricultural work in the C’oloiiy. 

(g) Non-agiicultural settlors arc also to bo encouraged to emigrate 
providing free passages foi- them in some cases and assisted passages in 
others. Traders and small capitalists will be given cheap passages. 

(h) One religious minister for each group will bo taken free on 
each voyage with right of repatriation free.” 
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At a j^eiicral meeting of tho British Guiana Indians in the Town 
Hall, Geoge-towih nndor the au8i)ims of the Indian Association, on 

November 22. 1923 the folloNviiij< resolution was unaniinouslj" carried ; — 

‘ Whereas at a j;encral meeting of the B. G. I. Association the Coloni- 
sation Scheme i^roiioscd by the Government for the introduction of 

li.dian settlers to this Colony was discussed, 

‘ And whereas after due (oiisidcration in its details, this Association 
\ii view of the conditions and benefits offered by the Government does 
i t »t regard the Scheme as a Labour Scheme or a project for cheap labour ; 

lie it resolved thjit this Association after careful and serious coiisidera- 
lion of tim Aaiions romlitions therein set forth, and the recommendations 
made by tin* Committee, respectfully siipi>ort the same, and re<inost His 

Kncm'Hoik'v the ( Governor to forward a cojiy of the resolution to the 

Indian Goxernnicnt; And fmthci*. this Association approves of the Dologatcs 
prcjcccding to India with the Rr.sointion as a mandate fnnn the Association.' 
Moved by Mi-. M. Panduy. 

The End of the Scheme. 

In April 1924 the following correspondence passed between 
Dewan Bahadur P. Kesava Piilai, President of the Government of 
India Deputation to British Guiana, and the Hon*ble Sir Joseph Nunan. 
K. C., President of the British Guiana Deputation. 

Howaii Bahadur I*. Kesava Piilai was invited by the Government 
Ilf India ia be in Delhi on the 17 or Hth March as the Staiiding 
Committee on Kmigration wanted t.o hear him before they decided to 
give • a reply to the Doinitation from British Guiana. As Mr. Piilai 

could not rcacli Delhi on that dale, on 14th April last Mr. Piilai received 
the following message from the ffoirhle Sir Joseph Xnnan, the ('hainnaii 
Ilf the Dopntalion ; — 

'■ I very much logrot that you cannot attoinl as the decision thi.'* 
sc.^sion is \ital in the iiitorosl of (uiiaiia and advisable in the interests 
of Kenya and Dominion qnestioii.s. I much appreciate aJid am grateful 
for your letter of 9th instant, Wc will repatriate Indians desirous of 
i-ctnriiing by the first .steamer of the new regular line at rates not 
higher than Trinidad, possibly much lower. Conditions have so much 
i!u]>r(wed that they are now’ very few, but we arc willing to make 

immcdialo repatriation a condition ])rccedent for adoption of the scheme. 

I agree that past neglect of this <iuc8tion is deplorable. We 

accept your views and Mr. Keatinge’s on this <pjestion. The Indian 
tiovernment has published for the use of the Committee tlio following 
.statement from Mi*. Kealinge dated the 30th Januai'y referring to our scheme. 

Mr. Keatiiiges Statement — a I.iboral Scheme. 

The following is the statement marie by Mr. Kearingc in roferonce 
to the Nunan Schomo : — 

“ So far as I can judge the scJieme is a very liberal offer ai:d 

India w'onld do well to accept it. Dr. Nunan of British Guiana inforni.s 

me that the Government of British Guiana is prepared to put in force 
the offers made in the scheme for Indian colonisation in British Guiana 
made some three years ago and put before a Committee of the Indian 
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Legislature at Delhi by Dr. Niiiiaii and Mr. Luchhoo. 'Fliis si;hoiuc ik 
a more favourable one than that put before ns by H. E. the Goveinor 
while wo were in British Guiana and as I was able to express ;i 
limited approval of the latter scheme subject to ceriain safeguards I 
am able to express a far stronger opinion that the Nnnan-Luckhuo 
Scheme would offer favourable opportunities to Indian emigrants. 

“I understand from Dr. Nunan that the Government of Britisli 
Guiana aie prepared to purchase cmpolderod lands in Jissipiibo country 
and on the ejuaratino coast and make them available for Indian sottlei’s. 
I do not know the actual lands in either ca.se. But I know the 
localities which are situated on the rich alluvium and if the lands are 
empoldered lands, formerly part of a sugar estate, they ought to be 
very suitable for Iiidian settlement. I also understand that the scheme 
io develop suitable tracts in the North West [*rovinco is to be taken 
m hand. So far as 1 understand the scheme now put forward, 1 coir 
.sider that it offers very advantageous terms to Indian emigrants, and 
that with sympathetic handling, it offers very good prospects of happi 
ness and prosperity to such Indians as may care to accept.” 

Sir dosoph also said in the message : — 

“ Jf you w'ould wire to tlie Education Department an expression of 

your opinion as to the possibilities of our scheme as contrasted with 
the Collett scheme which your report ri^ieeted in view of the scheme 
of Irrigation, J)rainage, Sanitary and Edneatioii now being carried out, 
you would be doing Guiana Indians good service, and believe mo yon 
<’()ntribute to the solution of the present complex problems of Indians 

overseas. If our .scheme is rejected or postponed, general conditions 
will make its revival impossible and connection between India and 
(Guiana will grow less and less. 

"1 mentioned to the J^ogal Department to“day that if onr tioaty 
•constitution is preserved the transfer of the pre.sont (Colonial Office 
<coiitrol to India would in a short time be practicable if the scheme is 
.successful. We expect a unanimous committee and J’andit Motilal Nehru 
is arranging a Swarajist meeting for Wednesday to receive us. In any 
event it will not be treated on partly lines and I expect unanimity. 

The Socialist party is also supposing. Would you bo kind enough t.o 
wire your statement to ^he Department as (piostioned] 

Please have it dnplicatecl to me ; telegrams are prepaid. 

Mr. Kesava Pillay’s Reply. 

Mr. Pillai replied sending ooi>ics to the Education Dopaitmcnt, Sir. I>. 
N. Sarma, Hon’ble Mr. Natos-in and Hon bic Mr. Kai'andikar : — 

“ Any step taken will have far reaching consoquoncos. The Committee 
.should examine me and Mr. Tiwary, and in their presence I should ascertain 
paiiiculars from the Delegation before agreeing to ro-opon emigratioji even 
under your Land Colonisation Scheme which is so tantalising. I have 
been noticing conflict of opinions in British Guiana and through distrust 
of a largo section of I’ast Indians as to the practicability, if not sincerity, 
of executing rapid improvements of prevailing conditions and redress of 
grievances noted in our report to make Guiana fit and safe for emi- 
grants. The repatriation of people referred to in our report has 
been painfully neglected. Very thankful for assurance that there will bo 
icpatriation according to agreements and on easy terms to be within reach 
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of those lorjgiiig to coino back. There are grave and reasonable apprehensions 
that what the planting interests once did with your original scheme might 
*lo it again with perfect iioii-chalaiico or cireiimvont it. 

“ Ihomise to the ear and In caking it to the heait has been the rule 
with proclamations and i)lodgc.s. Any precipitate action will rouse doei> 
and widcspiva<l dissatisfaction and shatter your high aims and hopes. 
IManters’ real or feigned, to introdiice cheaper Chinese labour to 

dis\)lace resident East In liaiis as well, threats to ]»rohil)it and disable Indians 
as elsewhere, arc dcploral»lo.” 

Associations Delegates* Message. 

On tln‘ 17th March Mr. Pill.ai received the following telegram from 
the delegates of the As.soeiatioii in Gniana who had come to T)elhi. 

“ Arrived yesterriay. Seen the telegrams sent to Sir Joseph. Assure 
y<»ii no conflict, of oi)inion. Only misiinder.standing which has been cleared 
np. Eronght nnindates from Hindu and Mf>slem conimuinties. Beside.^ 
the A.«.sociation suppoits the .scheme. Rapid improvements are l)eiiig 
doiK^. No fe.ir, the scheme will he altere<l. Planters are in a minority. 
An Iinlijiii ropre.scntaiive will vi.«it Guiana, exiimine conditions in the light 
(ii yc.nr r<ipoit S;Miitatk)n, Wages. Settlement areas — l)efore recommondiiig 
I .Ningh' loloi.ist to lea\c India. 'J he sehcine will bo in ountraet form 
brtweii the Go'ornnieiit of Iiidia and the Gniana Government. The 
(’mnicil dispel si‘ on ‘JOtIn Sorry yon eaniiot attend. Hut re.speetfnll\ 
rei|ue.st yon to .send r)piiiio]i any conditions you may impose hosides coiidit'i()ii> 
pretTdent. The rejection of the scheme will damage i>rogross of Indians 
in Guiana. Pot urn passages for pre.soiit re,sidei»ts — Tiinidad rate or lo\v»‘r — 
being arranged. — Ihindy Mukudam.*’ 

And also the following telogram from hr. Nnnan : — 

“Jinst learned of your telegrams to Messrs. Sauna, and Natesan. It 
li.diaiis are not satisfied with the offer to make emigration depend upon 
the repoit of the Indian reincsontation that all gnaiantees are being carried 
<>nt in Giiiaiin . the matter end.'^. As far as 1 am eoncerned I have done m\ 
lic.st and even niideiio(d\ at great health risk to return to Guiana to earrv 
the selieme into effed-. (^ftieials consider that your telegrams will cause 

its ivicction. 1 do not think yon intended this. If you think the scheme 
should be carried out .subject to adoption of your proposals and the propo.saIs 
;ii.d the repoil of Indian representation, you ought B) wire Me.ssrs. Sarnia 
and Nate.^an in fairness to your countrymen in Gniana. My Indian 
rnllcagues are greatly disapixiiiitcd at this unexpected misundei‘.staijding. 
'I’he Ctmirniitec meets at 3 o clock on Tuesday; if it adjourns the matter 

indeiinitely 1 leave India and abandon tin' scheme as luipeless. 

Mr. Pillay’s Reply, 

Mr. l*illai wired in reply as follows ; — 

“ Would gladly recommend your scheme after oni' recommendation.- 
are rallied out. Vour piomises must be fionoured by others. The past 

history makes n.s sceptical. While lands ire not yet ready and conditions 
not substantially improved and repatriation neglected the rc-opeiiing of 
emiiuation will not benefit resident or emigrating Indians. Personally I 
feel keen sorrow causing disappointment to good and stalwart a 

champion of East Indians like you.*' 

And there the matter rests now. 
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PREFACE 

I N this, Ihc SKCOND ISSUE of the QUAKTERLV REGISTER, a 
digest of tlio Public AffaiiB of India for the 2iid. (luartor of 
the year, iiamoly April to June, has l)oon given. Iho portion of the 
J’roccodiiig.s of the Provincial Councils which could not be completed in 
the last, issue has also found ])la(^e. These rroceedings have been 
given ill greatly condensed form, partly because most of them are of 
only local interest and so, in such an All- India Digest, a greater detail 
would seem lo be out of place, and partly because there are other 
]>ublicatioiJs which deal with these matters n’ore fully. An exception, 
however, is made in the case of the Bengal and C. P. Councils for 
the reason that the things that have happened there have been opocii' 
making and altogether now in India and, further, they promise to be the 
beginning of a new history. 

Like the last issue, this issue too has bceomo w holly i»olitical, and 
though importanl educational and economic atfairs have happonod during 
the period, space could not be found lor them in this volume tot), Exi»ori 
eiK^o shows that Political uiatteis alone ocoui>y so much space that it is 
not ])ossiblc to ii.coi tKirato other matters in the (juartcily issues of this 
Register. It is pioposed, therefore, to issue a special Annual Supplement 
on ludustiial, Economic and Educational .ilFairs at the end of the year. 
This Volume is divided ijtto the following parts : — 

1. PROCEEDINGS OE COUNCILS, of which - 

A. — The Bengal Council occupies i»ages 132, 

B. — The Other J’rovincial Councils u(;cnp> pages 133 — h\2, ;i.nd 

C. — The Central Legislature. May Session, with the 'Paiilf 

Rcpoit and the Lee JiCcomincndutiuns occupy pages 
1)13-592 

2. NATIONA: movements in INDIA— iM>. 593— Girth 

A. — The Gandhi —Swarajist am Congress Movemont, i)p. 

693—640. 

B. — The Moslem Movement, including the Muslim jLoaguo, 
pp. 641 — 664, 

C.— Other Local or Communal affairs, pp. 664 — 696. 

3. INDIA IN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT A Britain, of 

which — 

A, —The Work ol the Indian Doputation occupies pp, 

G97— 704. 

B.— Parliamentary Proceedings on India occupy jip 705 — 78Di 

C.— The famous OT )wyor-Sankarau Nair case comes last on 
pp, 780-794, 
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INTRODUCTION. 

i’lic 1 1011(1 (if I'nlilio Affairs in India during;- Ai»vil us dir.io has 

fioen iow;i.r(ls a steady (^onsnlidation of the Naticnialist iH>Rition on -^no 
<-idr, and a sl(»\v woakonin;^ of the hi^jh llown liureaucratic ]irer.eMsions 
Ilf the (TONoriinient (in ihi' other. 'Pho ontstandiiii: foatnrc’is in Indian 

]iolity of I Ills period are. — 

1. 'Pile liofinnis MiKiuiry f 'oniinitteo wliioh the Govt, of Indi a had 

to institnlf'. imn'Ii a-.iinsi its will. At. first an afteinpt was nride to 

.-IndM- it liy niciv i/iaofion, and ^reat sf*(ov.oy was maintained a« to wliat 
was lioin;' done in this diiootion so that (Tovernment mi^ht. escape the 

ovposure that a imiilic (Ohjnii\v would (Oitail as to tlie way in whl'di 
tliey have worked lln^ IJefonns. liiterly, however, thanks to the n'foi-ts 
of tln^ Moiler.ite de|uitation in Kn^dand, and tfie l*i*eu)ier’s Vink riuedi 
(see pji. ti!)? A' TOT)), the (hnernment of India had to yield to pleasure 
Ironi aliove and enlar^;L•d the seopi* of the cinjiiiry whit^h was aiin«mnc‘^t^ 

to In* held ill inililie in Aiiiriist. 

‘J. 'Pile Lee lo']iort wliieh ('ame out in May last.. No othc'r rep nl 
ol so ;.'.re.at ini\*ortan<' ^ has e.ver heen hrou{.';ht out with sueh ;j:ve:vt <*>:- 

peditioii. 'Pile (ilijeel of die. authorities, to seeni'e fnrtlier emolnni 'nts 
•Hid advaiil :i;;(.*s for tin' linp(‘rial Services at tlii* expense of India Mhile 
the P(M‘I \\’iiite.i*|oii 'lory party was still in ]U)\vei‘ in the United ]\iiit;- 
(lorn, Iri-s providentially ficen foiled, for the Ltiliour ]i:irty 'pn'ie -od 

denly eanie into power, and what is worse, they seem as yoA to In* 

sym]i:it}ietie to Indian pnhlic upinion over whieh the S('.r\ jiats h;i\ (‘ aln a> s 

ridden ronuirsliod. 

‘I, 'Pile Steel Protect ion Pill, followin,:^ the lve]»url ‘(f die liiriff 

lioard and passed l.y the Assemhly, has seiaiiTil to India the io-incip|e> 

of Pj’oteiM ion lo liej- n.'iseeiit imliisl rio.s, niiK'li to the eha^iin of tin* 

foreign incrcliants. 

■1. 'Phe 1 eoryanisal ion of du* Indian National ('ongress now lak-’ii 

in hand liy .M. IJ.indhi. The ”ieat Swarajist wave of the tirst 
diree inonllis of the year re(*oi,ed a. .set. hiek hy tlic (randhi mova; 

in dune last, and it seems as tlnaieh it would soon ho .swallown.'d up 
in a areal national nunmnenl under M. Gandhi. 'Plio ery vif “Kindi 

for India and India for Kliadi ' is soon t.o he raisi'.d, and tlie :rnund 
is now liein.a prep.ii’ed hy xarious ( 'on.ai’(\ss inovenimits, .sindi a- Saiya- 

;’r.iha and Khadi work ;ind (’onneii hreakina- 

f). The dopnl:ilion to the Seen.'tary of Stale in Kii.aland leil hy 

the Indian Moih'iaie Party, ineliulin^ Mrs, iM'sanl. Mr. Sastia and othei- 

sianalories ol tlie National Ckin\ention. Some o*' the first rank Indian 

politii ians were ahoiit this lime ii* Kn.aland. sin li as Lala I-:iiiiil l^ai. 
Sir. l\ana.aeh.‘Lri, Sir Saiikaran N.-ii", and others. Phey delivered many 
.sjiecchcs in Pn.ahH d, spei'ially addressing! Labour ,ji aips and Mcmbi'rs of 

Parliament, and i>resented thi’: i-ise for India. 

Snell has been the in.iiii ib!!' of aTairs during tlio soeond 'iiiart.er 

of the oiirreiit year. Some of tli.* -.th r minor alFairs arc siimuiariscd 

below, while the Chronicle llnit lollows on p. xix summarises the 

events in somewhat {greater detail. 
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xt 


The All-India Kliadi Board, a short account of which was given in our last is'iu • 
«>ii p, V, issued a small but very iiitorcstiiig report of its tour in Andhra Desa, 
Til* All iciimfl* Taiuil Nadu, Ivarnalakii, C. P. IMfahar.ishtra and Khandesh in 

me Aii-inwa rwnaai months of this year. The report contains much 

" ‘ valuable infonnation regai'diiig Ivhadi work in these Provinces 

and should prove to be of immense practical value to workers. It gives a clear 
hba of the scope for Khadi production in the numerous c_*ntrcB which the Board 
visited, the nature of the obstacles to be overtime in particular parts and the 
luanncr and ilirectiou in which the several centres may co-operate with profit to 
promote production and sale. It is no doubt true that, in many of the places 
that the Board visited they were greeted ou’y by the tragic picture of a recently 

dead or ilying industry, tlirotlled out of existence by the clever and cunning 

hand of the alien cxp.uiter and industrialist. But the Board have iliscovered 
that life is not entirely ixlinct in many parts, that the villagers, both men 

aiui women, have not forgotten their art or lost, their skill at the wheel and 

the loom. In the early <lays (d the non-co-operation movenuiiit the m(‘ssage of Maiiatmn 
Gandhi acted like a wondertul tonic in many parts and actual I3' brought back 
to life many a spinning wine! conliued to the attics as an old our-woru thing. 

There an; whole villages still sticking to their whee s and looms for making an 

hoinst and decsent living or supp.cmeuting their income as of o d. Centres like 
Gnruvarcddipa'a.vaiii in Andhra, Tiruppur villages in Tamil Nadu, and Pachapur in I\ar- 
iiatak are ail living monuments of the ancient glory aiul success of the Oharku, In 
Singehalli, one of the group of villag(‘S which supp'y yarn Ki Pachapur, we learn 

that “ the status of the women in the village had gone up by a bound since 

Alahatmaji’s movement" which had niaile them recommence spinning which thej 
had given up 20 years agi». So alsti in Guravarcddipalayam, wc are to;d, the Ivhadi 
movement, had not only brought employment to the untouchables wlio run about 

40 looms in the locality, but had also gone a long way to emancipate them from 

Mwial exclusion. “The stigma of uutouchabil ity in the village," sa^^s the report, 
“ was seen disappi'ariiig. The untouehahV weavers look'*d happ^*’ and coiiteiited and 
they expressed great satisfaction at the treatment th(‘.v were now rc(*eiving from the 
iiuiin body of vilhigers." The reiKirt says : - 

“The ligurcs collected in tlic village show some very interesliiig njsulls. Kvery 
woman turning tlu; wheel 8 hours a <lay couhl make 3 pattugus of yarn, one padugu 
UMtig warp and w»'fr for 9 yards with 14 puiijams for warp and 14 for wefi. b'or 

every Puujam there are 120 threads ami so the w'miian was turning out 120 into 

2^ into 9 into 3 which c<iuals to 90,720 j'ards length of yarn every month. Her daily 
out-turn would then l>c 378 ^anls of j'arii, a faet which w^as corroborated by the 
."IKjed of 6 to 7 yards jier minute which was dniioiistjated to the deputation. 
Nearly 3 1/2 hanks or 3/1 of a Ih. of 12 count j'-arii w'us being proiluced by a 

woman wlio gave 8 hours to spuming every «lay. Bui even taking it that she spun 
only 4 to 6 hours a day her average income w'ould be 0-1-0 per day or something 
between Us. 20 and Bs. 22 a year. Tw'eiitj' rupees wou'd be the supplementaiy 
income to the family if only one of tlie women w'orkeil at the cliarka for 4 to 0 
hours every day, no snukll adilition to the poor and slender means t>f every villag(‘ 
liome." 


There arc many other nuincrous ol)StacleB in 1h<* way incidtuital to t.lie villagci’s 
Jack of pa'riotic understanding of his and the nation's problems. The spread of thr 
new light of nationalism a'oii'* can removi? this ignorance and enthuse him with tlie 
siprit of social and national service to safeguard the countiy's interests in working 
for his own individual or family maintenanee. J*'or thi>, as w'ell as to conduct the 
industry on organisfHl lines, we want trained workers in any number to go and 
settle down among the villagers, spreading the gospel of Mahatmaji ami demonstra- 
ting the efficacy of the charka. The report gives many inspiring examines of persons 
who liave sacriliced tbeir all for the sake of Khadi and done yeoiiiaii’s service to 
the cause. One name stamls out most, prominently out of all, that of Kjt. I'ujari of 
Bijapur, a Government servant who resigned his post to give- his entire time t(» 
Khadi work. His story is at onc.‘ inspiring and fruitful of lessons to the average w'Orker. 


The Provincial Khadi Boanls, especially of the provinces of Northani 
India, do not seem to have done much w'-ork worth recording. The All-Iiidia 
Khadi Board confined their op::ratioii8 within the Southern districts. A<tci' the 
A.I.O,C. resolutions of June 28th Mahatma Gandhi took up Khadi work more 
aeriously. The record of this work will be given in the next issue of the QUAUTERTiY. 

B 
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(M* other t'ontrresB activities of this period may b3 mentioned the Salyagraha move- 
ment at Vaikotn au<l Tarakeswar, the former of which specially has altainctl an All-India 
signilieaiice because of the great “ unUmchabiliiy'^ question 

Untouchability that it jnvo.’ves. As Swami bhraddhanauda says, tiic work 
of AM-lndia removal of untouchability is dividetl thus ; The 
Tuiijai) is manng'd under Lala Lajpat Jtai with lls. 5,000 per month, Its. 7,000 cash, 
and piop<uty wortli Its. 5?5,0OO. The I'nitcfl Provinces is placed by Pamlit Ma'aviya under 
Piubu I’ui slid ail) i>aB Taiulon with its. 5,000 monthly allowance, and a promise of 1 art her 
in-Jp. Deilii, (iijjiMat, Kathiawar, Central Provinces, Maharashtra ami the whoio of 
Madras is allnitijd to SSwami Shrmldhananda who was beintr helped for cniTent 
expensi's at Delhi and other province's with Its. 25,000 from a philanthropist. 

I nlouchability is the great curse of Hiiulu Ma'.ahar, in fact tf the whole of 
Southern India, though in Maabar it is still as strong as centuries back. In 
Itritish Malaliar no public ban of roads, tanks, etc., is 
Vaikom Satyagraha permitted. Hut in Travancurc some roads leading to oi* in 
the neighbourhcoil of Hindu Temples cannot be iise<l by 

low caste Hindus, ilioiigh Maliotiiedan or (biristian ooiivcris can use them freely! 
According to the judicial pronouncement of Ihc Travancorr Mi>;h Court, there 
arc two kimis of pub.ic roads in Travanc<u*e, uij (1) King’s Highway or Haapaiha 
and (2) common highway or village thoroughfare, grama veethi. The foimcr an? 
thrown ojien to all classes of His IlighiicBs’s siibj'Cts and for all purposes not 
forbidden Viy law. The latter are o!>en in home instances only to a limit.(«J class of 
till' public,, namely tin* orllio<lox Hindus. These roads are different from the 
pathways which lie outside the eiie. osiire stone wall of the Vaikom temple, but 

form part and pare, el of a }ilot. of 11 and o<ld acres entered in the revenut* account 

as f(»r temple c.ompouud. Oven* these latter pathways no right of passage could be 
claimed as of ri.ulit except by those wlio are cntitkal to worship ju the temple. The 
ajijiroacli roads previously montioneil lead only to the temp'e compound ami no 
other place. The local public offices, Hospital, Knglisli High School, Police Station, 
etc, arc all locatetl outside the prohibited area, and arc accessible from other roads. 

The Kerala C.'ongress (’oiumittce reholveil to break the bond of untoueliabi- 

Ihy as ngards the use of these ro.ads. Accordingly h Saiyagraho ivom Aprii Ist. 

The Sat.yagrahis intended to establish I he right of all subjects of His llighmss the 
Maharaja,” ineluding th* submeiged classes, to pass along pub.ic. roads and 
pathways, ot wliich the road outside the Vaikom ii'inple, i.s one. It was noi the 
iulenlion of the t'ommittee or of the Congress to secure the admission of t.ho»t 
Casses into lie' temple I’ithcr at Vaikom or elsewhcn*. Neither the Vaikom temple 
nor the roads in iiuesliou now belong to any private, iudiviilual or TrusUrs. The 
temple is in the \>osse^si^^u of tlic Coivernmeut, and its alVairs are admiui.stcrei I by 
tlovemmeut servants. The lojuls leading to the temple axe maintainwl by the Covenimeiu 
out of jitihlie. tuTids aiul arc freely used not only by lirahmaus and oilier cubtc 
Hindus hut also by Mulianiniailaiis, ('hn’stians arul other non-Hindus. Only tl.c 
“ unapjiroaeliahles such :is the Thi^yas and J’u'ayas, are not. allowed to go a'oiig 
fheM.! roads. The method adopted hy tin- fc-atyagiahis was to cnas the loads a ong v/it li 
some untuueliuhles after giving iiotiee <*f their jiitvniion to the District authorities. 
They eonducled their earn pa gn in a perfectly luiu-voi cut manner, and always maile 
it a point to inform tlie auilionties biforehaud of their plan. The Satyagrah'-* put 
llniiiselves uiulef M. tlaiulhi’s ilireci.ioii. 

On April ord Mr. K. P. Kesava Meuon, necrotary, Kerala Provincial <’^»ngres!i 
committee and lea»lfr of the. “Saiyagraha* movement, and Mr, T, K. Madhaban, 
Ktlitor, DesbhumU ni^d member of the untouchability Cornmiilee, formed the day’s 
bati'h. They weic at once urri'hted and w'ere put up for iiial for having insf.galtyl non- 
caste Hindus !<• proeml along prohibited loads suiioundiiig the t.eniple, aiul th;il there 
w.is seiious vi^k of a bieacli of peace by eiimgeil caste Jlimlus. 'J'lie accus -d ailniittcil 
having tne«l !•> sii’ure sueii passage, and asserted tluil limy had done so deliberately as 
the tioveriiment liail failed to allow the submerged c asses Immau rights, in spite of 
n-peafed prayers for many years, and there was no a lernaiive left t\) 'ioii-*asti' Hii. dus 
and their cliampions but to resort to tie method of *■ Satyagraha. ‘ Mr. Madiifivan steted 
that he did not inteiul to go along the piohibited road owing to its proximity to 
the tmiplc, but because he wanted to cstablisli ihi* riglil of his p<op’<* to walk along 
all puhlic loads, ami that if was a niuie accident that the issue was Joined In 
re.-.peei of I lie road near the temple. Ih»lh expiaimd that they had no d -leeiiujr .n 
cat lying on flm struggle and that they would cheerfuPy goto gfioi rather tJian sur- 
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Tender the Inwfnl claim tlicy had undei taken to maintain. TJie Magistrate convicted 
ami sentenced them to undergo six month’s simple imprisonment. After that tlail3^ 
vo.unteers in relays of 2 or 3 marched across the prohibited roads, were anvsted 
and sentenced to imprisonment. The Police barricaded the roatls and formed a so. id 
line of human wall in front preventing the Satyagrahis to pass through. 

Prom April 10th the situation took a new turn. The police stopped arresting the 
volunteers but started arresting the leaders. On the 11 tli Mr. George Joseph, Mr. K. G. 
Nair and Mr. Seb:istian wlio were leading the movement were arreste* I . Mr. Joseph at 
once! sent a wire to M. Gandhi to send Devadas Gandhi or Mahadeo Desai. Hundreds 
of v«»luiiteers were ready to offer Satyagniha but there was none left to <lirect the 
m<*veiiM*iit From this day onwards the volunteers seated themsel vea on the ground before 
the po ic'.‘ line blocking the street and remained so without food or drink, tlay and night 
fully ex|.osed to the hot April sun of South India. Some of tlem fainted away, aiul 
were carriwl to the hosjalal. From the I2tli April the police guard was doubled. 
Gii Kceipt of tin; news of fasting M. Gandhi at ones sent a message: “Omit 
fjistiDg, })ut stand and stju-it with quiet submission till arrested.’’ 

Fasting was acconliiigjy stopixd from the 14th April but ilaily batches of volunteers 
went on. Uy the cud of April the situation grew graver as the police and some caste Hindu 
rowdies Ingau to l>cat and harass the non-resist ing volunteers and it seemed as if ”, 
riot was brewing, A ctimpromisc was souglit to be patched up an«l for this purptise 
Ml. Srinivasa Iyengar visited the Malniiaja and the Dewan of Tiavancore The 
latter came over to Vaikoni outlie 22nd April to make enquiries, saw the local leaders 
aiiti volunteers and en<iuiie<l of tlieir grievances and went round the four prohibitcil 
roads. Nothing liowcvcr came out of this. 

Ill May the Saiyagiaha niOvemeiit was further st rengt licneil by a batch of Akalis 
who went all the vay fiom the 1 unjab aiul <*pened a free Akali Uifehen for the: 
in.ToiichabU-s, by ilu* holding of the session of the ireiii'a Nair ^'amaJam and il.e 
b. N. I>. J'. Yogani, both leprew nt ing non-caste Hindus, which jassjil btiong leso.unons 
aga’nbt untoucliability and u.‘«serted llieir rigid of using all public loads etc, and by 
tl.e .\]yu Faiuuj making converts of the low castes into Arya Samajisls. A great 
eatnpri gn was starteil by il;e midille of the month lo send itiunant 1( cl, urers speaking 
f’l'in pi.b'ic platfoiins figaiiist iint< uchability, but t hey weic pieM'jiti d by official orders 
fioii! addiTfsirig public meetings. Messrs. F. V. Ifamaswami Naii'kcr, Chakravarti 
luiigar. Dr. M. K. Naiilu, and other leaders weie thus served with notice. They, 
however, ilisobiyed the onler and suflVrei I arrest and imprisonment. 

hi June the luoveinent became more extensive. On ilie 4lh public meetings were 
held, against the GoveinintnL order timultaiicously all over Tiavancore sympathising with 
Salyagiahis, Firm June ilth lady volunteers came into the field, and Mrs. Naicker, 
Mj>. if. Muiliuswamy, Miss, ('banner and three others offered Satyagraha. Fiom 
this iiiunth vo’.uiitrers began to cany a charka with them and sat down in front of 
I lit- barricade with the charka Ufoic them 

Tlic attitude of tlie Government towards tlie Va>kom (lUestiou camt' out in the 
Tra\areore J.egis’ative Ch uucil that met onthe]2ili June. Tlie inteipellat ions showed 
tlijii the entire responsibility' rcslei' with the Durbar. Several questions were put in the 
Council asking lor a statrraent of jolicy of the Govunmeiit in this mattir. The 
answers were cither evasive or not foitheomiiig at all. A lesolution liad been tabled 
and it had found a place on the agenda. But the Dewan-l ’resident could not give 
fariiities for its discussion. The whole of the allotted time was taken up by official 
business and wlien a request was made to exl,end the meeting it was refused. 

The behaviour of the Travancore police was on the whole praisew’orthy until at 
the last meeting of the Legislative Council the l>urbar made plain beyond doubt its 
lack of sympathy with the claim for civic justice of the depressed classes. But since 
then they became utterly demoralised and heJpeil orthodox goondas and hooligans to commit 
all sorts of atrocities on the pacific Satyagrahist. In one case a Brahmin volunteer’s 
sacred thread was snapped, his garment torn, shirt set tire to, all under the very 
ey<8 of the police. In anotlicr case a rowdy rubbeil (luickiime into the eyes of a 
volunteer t Many cases were reiiorted of brutal assaults vvith fists, sticks and oven 
dangerous weapons. From the end of June orthodox hooliganism was let loose The 
history of this subsequdnt straggle will be recorded in our next issue. 

The Tarakeswar Saty'agraha was starttnl by tlie middle of May last to remedy 
the malpractices of the Mobunt of Taiakpswar Temple in 
Tarakeswar Salyagraha Bengal. As the straggle is still proceediug n complete account 
will be given in our next issue. 
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In the earlier i)art of tiie year, besides the Lee Commission and the Taviff Board, 
the reports ol‘ which are summarised in this volume, several 
Reports of Com* other less important Committees were moving about the 
mitteef. country coIU^ciing (‘vidcnce. The Tariff Board is now engaged 

ill considering wliat protection can be given to Indian Cement, 
Ink, and other tmaller industries. The Noitli-West F'rontier Committee, wliich was appoin- 
ted on the motion of Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiycr in the Legislative Assemby in 1921 
to inquire into the expediency of reamalgamatiog that Province with the Punjab, issued its 
report, at the end of Mat ch. Tlie majority report opposetl ic^amnlgamation and suggested the 
grant of reforms, such as the creation of a Legislative Council etc. The Indian membei'S, 
Messrs. T. Hangaehariar and N. M. Samarth, dissented from the majority view on political 
<-onsliiutiona', and tin nciul grounds and favoured re-am:i!gamaiion with the Punjab. 
Tlte Govt, of India hsive not yet passed ordei's on the report. Another Committee which 
has issued its report is th? Indian Bar (!ommitte\ It recommended the abolition of the 
<liKtinctiuus b'‘t.wccii the legal iiractitioners and institution in all High Courts of a single 
grade of practitioners lobe called “ advocates*’. It urged removal of distinctions regard- 
ing all legal ap[>ointm*‘nts. There will be no All-India Bar Council but Provincial 
Councils arc to be institute<l at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Allahabad, Patna and 
Rangoon. The Council would consist of 16 members of whom eleven shall be 
elects I by advoe.atcs and four nominated by the High Court. 

Anotlier important report, issued during the period is that of the Bombay Excise 
Committer. This tlommittee was appointed by the Bombay 
The Bombay Excise Govt, on the recommendation of the local L^gis.atnn*. The 
Committee Committee have expressly pronounced the policy underlying 

their recrmimendatious to be total prohibition and suggested 
ra<lica: measures to be taken for (joaibatiiig the curse, particularly among the industrial 
popu’atiou. They havi; <lecided up(ui loital option to be the, (irst step in the 
stiuggli! and lecommend legislation to enforce the same. Their recommeiula- 

tioUB regarding the system of rationing, auctioning li()Uor, control in mi.'i 

areas, KxeiM* Advisory Commit Ires, special licenses and foreign liquors are 

all flesignnl to cany out this poIi<;y. To make up for the loss of revenue from 
this source, which has bei^n advancetl as the most powerful argument against the 
policy of proliibitioii in this country, the Committee suggest the levy of some extia 
t.axes whie.li they .say will bring in sums larger (lian the dclicit caused hy earryiinr 
out. tlieir suggestions for n!sl riot iiig the drink traflie. Tiie follow'ing are extracts from 
ilie report ; — 

‘In the lirsl, i lac<* we are of ojunum that in the interests of tlie community as 
a whole as well as in those of Governineut the present policy of Govorument, with 
regard to tfie manufacture and sale of country and foreign liijuor, toddy and shimli, 
and drugs sliouM he aliereil as qiiick'y .as possible. The strong demand which exists 
throughout the country for furtlitM- restriction, and in due course of the total 

extinction of the a'eohol an«l <lrug tralTic, must be jocognised and Government 
sliould dec’are that the lota! extinction of thin traffic is the goal of its Excise 
policy. 

‘'I'lie first strji winch we propose for tluj ailoption of tlie policy suggested hy us 
is hval opiioii. (lovernmeiil sliould pa-s legislation to grant option to the people of 
a detinite area t») dee'are their intention to stop tlie liquor ami tod<ly traffic in that 
area, and such legis'atiou should provide for a reasonab'c l.ime for Government to 
take action to carry out the intention so deelareO. It should li? laid ilowu in the 
local Option law that, such tlelay was due so'ely to tinancial and no other consider- 
ations, Gur object is to make local opt ion educative and popular. "NVe aic not in favour 
of making the locality «lirect]y responsible for the loss wdiich wdll resu't in revenue 
from the exerei.sv of local veto. All adult men and womea of the area which 
is ex'M’cisiiig the right of veto should have .an equal right to vote. Tiie law shoulil 
only authorise, a no-shop veto. Once the locality lias gone dry, eitlicr by its own 

vote or by tlie adoption of the otiicr measures proposed by us, no further option 

should be exerciseil by the people. 

‘VVh* recommend the detinite adoption with certain limitations of the present 
system of rationing the <iuantity of liquor supplied to shops, with a gradual retluc- 
tion 111 tlie «iiiantity issuetl to each. Equal treatment sliould be given to foreign 
as well as country li«pior in issuing the quantity to shop.s. We <lo not recommend 
any further extension of the system of iT-tioinug liquor-shops to rural areas where 
the ci.nsumption is small and chances of illicit distillation and smuggling are many. 
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Oovemment will ultimately have to adopt the necessary means to reduce the illicit, 
uae of liquors in rural areas also, in order to extinguish tlu* li(iuor traffic in the 
whole Presidency. 

*Xo new license should be henceforth issued by (.Tovemment in any locality for 
the sale of country or foreign liquor or t.oddj' and sliindi, except where it is 
propose*! to substitute a toddy ship for a lijjuor shop as a temporary measure. 

‘We approve the present policy of reducing the nunibei' of shops, whether for tlio 
«ile of country or foreign li(iuor or tcaldy, but we recommend that it should be 
more consistently and vigorously a<Ioptc<l. In closing down C( u itry liquors hops, 
care shoultl, however, be taken that the use of this ii(]Uor is not replaced by that 
of foreign liiiiior. The automatic rciluctiou by any fixed penimtagc for all areas, 
or the regulation of the number on a population basis, is not <lcsirab!c. The reduction 
should be ina»lc by (Tovernmeut, after coiisultiiig the excise authorities ami a*lvisory 
<!oinmittces, according to the ncc<ls of the locality and the circumstances of 
the case.’ 

A similar P^xcisc Committee has lieen accepted by the 11. and O. tiovt. but its 
report is not. yet out. 

The secret manner in which the India Ollicc used to buy crores of rupees worth 
of stores for India through a selecte*! body of P'nglish Manutacturers was for ever 
a cry in tlie wilderness of the Indian people. 'J'his system 
Stores Purchase Rules, is now being gradually done away witli, with of course 
the proverbial tarilincss of th(^ Government wherever Indian 
interests c’ash witli those of the llritish people. On May tiih tlic Oovl. ol 
Imlia issiuxl the new rules for the Ihircha o of Stores in India. A commimitiuc of 
(hat <lalc; states: — 

“In their resolution ilated the 15t.li November 1919 the (lovernment of India 
announced their intention to constitute a <*orrimitt(H' to <leiil with the proposal luntle 
by the Indian Industrial Commission for.the creat on of an Indian Stores Department. 
Tlie terms of reference and personnel of this committee were announci*«l on 5th 
December 1919. The Committee were din^ctcd to einiuire and report on the 
measures required to enable Oovcrnmmit Departments to obtain their Teqairemcnt.8 as 
far as possible in India, what centra) and local agemnes shoii'd Ir: constitute*! for 
tlie purchase and inspection of such rtHiiiircments and what modilicatioiis of the 
Stores I'lirohasc llulcs won'd be rcijUired to give *‘irect to their recommendations. 
This Committee submitted ils report to the Government of liniia on the 19th July 
1920. The Committee were unable to agree in regard to the modilications which 
should !)C made in the Stores I’urchase UuIcn and certain alternative recommendations 
were offerwl. The Govcrnnient of India arrive*! at <*ertain provisional conclusions 
which, together with the revised draft *)f the Stores Jhircliase llu'cs, wen; sent t*> 
the provincial Governments for their cousiderati*)n and advic'. In the meantime tlu; 
purchase of stoi-cs by Governors of provinces liad ceasc*l under tin' rcr*>rme<l c*)U8ti- 
lutions to be a general subi**ct. It was accordingly nnule cI*^al• t.liat. the revised 
rul*^8 uiul*:r ctinsideration were intcmlixl for application only !*> the Gov*nnm(*ut of 
India and to provinces thcr than (Jovernor’s provincis. On receipt of the replies 
from the local Governments the revis’ ni *»f the rulch was furl.licr *•.onsi«ll^^^:^l by a 
committee of the Legislature (tlie Ilailway Industries Committee) which had been 
appointe*! in pursuance of a resolution mlopt*;*! liy the Legi.slativc Assembly on March 
1922. The rules approve*! by this c*miniittcc were sulmiii.ted to the Sec.re'ary *>f 
State for liis approval. Tlie Secretary *)f State in Council has now approved the 
rules which will henceforth regulate the purchase? of si ores by all depan m*;nt8 and 
officers *)f the Central Government and of tlie Ijocal Gov*?riiinents and a*lniiuistrat!Ous 
other than those of t.li*; Governor’s proviiic*?s.” 

Tlui main featurtjs of the n*;w rules consist in a88el^■■ul of a more <lcfinitrt 
preference for stor*?s produce*! aiul maiiura*9ur*j*l wdiolly or partly in India, an*l 
important extension of tlie power to purchase imported stores .and tlie introduction 
of a central purchasing agency in India, namely the ln*lian Stores Dopartnu'nt. Thi^ 
Department, as announced on the lOth Decemlwr 1921, was creaU^<l on a temporaiy 
basis with effect from the Ist January 1922 on which *late the Chief ( ontrollcr of! 
Stores assume*! cliargc of Ins duties and procnotled to formulate a *letaile*l scheme of 
organisation. This scheme after ctuisiilereti*)!! by tht; Government of Irulia wa» 
submitted to the Secretary of State who has now sanctioned the constituti*m of t.h** 
Indian Stores Department on a permanent basis. 
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The [>osition of Labour in India while Labour is in power in England is still 
a century behind the limes. Two awful trgedics during the 
Labour condxtiore. tirst six months of the ymr stand out as a crying shame that 
call for speedy rtmovaJ. The first was the Lumbay Mill strike 
I'lom .lanuary to Marcli iiolk'(d in our last istiie (p. 9). The second was the Cawnpore 
Mill strike on April 4. In both cases bullets w’cre showered in answer to the call ot 
hunger, TIuk* j»oor workers who e(>in« to tlic Mills for work are the most destitute 
|M.'Op'e on earth. They live on their daily wages, and when driven to despair and 
treated atrociously, they siiike work. And then the Government comes to the ahl 
of the capitalists, arul the polic,c is loo rfady to open tire quickly to produce iKjr haps 
u *■ moral effect,' An account of the Cawnpore tiring is given below. 

On ApiiJ 4th then' was a ilispule over Imnus and reduction in wag*H between 
tlie cotton mill workers and mill-owners. The workers struck 
Cawnpore Mill Strike work and gathcr<‘d round the managei’s office demanding 
hcims or else payment of their full wages. The European 
nianngor at i.jicc apj)rehcudcd d.aiiger ami, as it could be hail for his mere asking, 
l•ullld in po'iee aid. Some 20 * Sowaib ’ and 50 lo.icemen at once came up ami 
laid a lordon round tin- millhamis. Dr. Morarilal, Mr. Mannilal Avasthi, and 
Mr. T’niasliankar Dixit, tJnee leading Labour leaders, came to the spot promptly 
ami conducted an mqiiiry. They tried to ascertain tlic grievances of the strikers, 
and on ilicir represent at ion the management eventually promised to pay off the 
last iuonlii*> wages on tlie 1.5tli, hut nothing for the days of the currmt mouth or 
hoiiiis. They tiiid to ariivo at a compromise on the basis that flic workers continue 
up to the I roll wlmi they were to he paid in full. The management wanted three 
i!ays lime lot leekoning. Hut. later when the strikers wore being informed of the 
I'ompi omihe, the nifuiagei who had Isicn talking on the phone e^mc down and 
said that the eompii inise was unacceptable. Doctor Morarilal then tried to pci- 
suade ihi* w oilers :o leave and to elect 20 represeniatives who could help in 
the ncgotiai ions fci a setMement. The strikers agreed, ami Mr. Mannilal Avasthi was 
inducing the aiKoiMs ,o walk out of the mill premises. More than three-fourtlis of 
tlic Inkers lit. Alt it 1100 were then inside tie compound, and remained sitting 
peacefully or ioiiei Mig ahout. The tnanagemeiit Kciaod to resent the iiitervcutioii 
i f outsidns. Itesidcs a h w spectators theie were the Superintendent of I’o'ice, 
the Ixotwal t iiy Magisfiaie, some Su1>*IiispeetoTs of l'olioi‘ and 40 constables, anrt 
all the 'Ang lo-l fid aii emiiloyces of the mill. At this stage, ahout 40 mountid armed 
rolici'iiKii well- hioiighi ill trem lM*iiiml. The Suiierintindeni of Tolicc now hurriedly 
Told the stiilsHs that Sowars had come, and if they did not leave, tliey would be 
ioieihly cjicted. Om* l»y one the sinkers were s'owly leaving. Of those remaining, 
some appealed iigilateil. The mounted I’olice c’ eared the gioiiml by means of sticks 
about a yaid or less in lengtli. t^mldenly, tlie mounted J'olice charged the crowd. 
Dr. Moiarilal with raised hands asked the Police to stop, and assured them that, 
the remaining snikers would soon dispeiM% The Doctor’s words went unhci!ded, and 
he was knoeked down hy a horse. Volunteers picked tlie Doctor up and placed 
him oil tlie \erandali. Many others were a'so knocked down. When the mounteil 
police rcuclicil Mr. I iiiashankcr, lie told them to stop and added that they couUI lieat 
it tliey liked, hut lie was persuading the Ktrikers to leave. In rep’y, he w'as heavily 
heahoifd by the mounted Po'icr as well as hy the eonstahles on foot and was 
luiiied out wiih Itie rest, t'haiging ail round, the Police ejected all the strikers out 

of tlir i-omiouiul will' in H or 4 ininutis. Those left behind were beaten and kicked 

by ilu' poliiv* am] the Ang'o-Imlian cniployirs oi iiie mill. The Sowars were now 

at the gate ami the strikers now outside lircaiiie excited and were seni ruimiiig in 
search ol stoiies or hiieUs. When the show-er of stones irieieastd in intensity 

the sowers wilhdiew and the ciowd at the gate swelled. The mounted Polie/ 
alter w ithdiaw ing. lired for the tiist time from a ihslaiice of ;U) yards* 

nrul a pt^rlion ot the crowd lj«*gaii to iliaiicrse, isome labourers who were 
at the gale .-«l ouied Chubrao Aafiin, Cftuch: Fuv Hat, Kya Colt Thora Chalaenge Mon’t 
t-e coiiluMii, It is hank lir.-, they won’t really tin*.) At this stage the h’uperiu- 
tendriit teleplioiied to some one. Near the verandah of the office were JO to 16 

armeil polietmeu, and from that spot one ov two more voljeys were tired at the 

gate. The Jieople were Imrl, and legan to run crying and. shouting Gholle Chala 

Faken Hoi Chhora Logo nhey are tiring, I ;im l.urtk Two more volleys w'erc firei.l 
<uc fiom the inimior of the enmpound and the other from the gate at intervals of 

**' ihiee luiiiiiles. \ellirg and shiieking the crowd then began to disperse in 
f fteiejit :ind the lond in the m ighhouiheisi of the gate was soon 
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defserted. After this two or throe more volleys were lired from outside the j'ate iu 
various direetJons. Firing then stopped and dead siicucc prevailed all louiul. The 
SowaiH gal.oi)ed tlioii- horses and cliarged the men iu hiding mercilesb y. The whole 
scone was one of deso.ation. Altogether some « <lied at tJie spot and (juite a large 
number were woundeil. 

The Anglo-Indian newspapsis raised the cry of ‘rebellion,’ and tried to show 
that the mili-haiids had turned bo.slievist. On May 14th a motion was brought in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Ixrundy (see p, 76i}) wiin a view 
European Associaiion to ameliorate tiic condition of Indian Labourers. At once a 
& Indian Labour hue and cry was raised in India by ilie mill and mine in- 
terests controlled by British capitalists, and the Furoptau 
Assoedaliou of Bengal started a eampaigii botli iu India and Fugiuud so tiiat. Indian 
Labour may be left where iiity are lo the tender uiercies of their exp. oilers. 

At a packed meeting of tlu? Manbliuni Branch of the Furopean Association on 
•Satuuiay, May ITlli, tlie llraiicii passetj a reso ution that, as lepreseniatives of British 
management and British J/ihour in the coal lieids, they dcpioreil tlie ignorance of 
responsible members of the Mouse of Commons and strongly rcsi-iited tiie imputations 
therein made. The Furopean Association categorically deiiiwl tiie charges made by 
Mr. Crundy and issued lucir denial as follows.— 

‘‘ Mining ('.omlitious in tlic coal fields as comiiared with ICngland are exceptional y 
good. The thickness (>f seams varies from 8’ to 40’ and workers can Nvork upnghi. 
In India immemorial custom makes the family the laboui unit. Fiuiuiries further show 
that tlie labourer would sooner leave the coal ticMs than be di*privcd of the assistance 
of his women folk. To steure a happy iaiuiiy life is tiie icasoii for restricting 
women labour iu luiucs in England, whereas similar legislation in India is more iikeiy 
to have the opposite effect [ 

To the charge of Mr. Crundy that the standard of living of the minors in India 
has been btialcn down, the Ass<Kuation replieil : 

“Far I'roni the blaiidaiii of living having hem beaten down, managements are 
endeavouring to raise the st-indard as the industriai word in India is suffering from 
scale of wages too high iu ratio t<i the existing stauilard of living {1} with the resuit 
that labour works “ s!ow" tJie w'orkers only doing a sulli ociit number of hours’ 
work a week to provhle him with wliai he (toiishhus the iicccssilies ol life. 

“Mr. Grundy’s solution is to give the Indian miner a vote. Mr. Gruudy docs not 
apparently know that the Indian labourer is largo. y an agriou.turisi, and on y 

works iu the mines when he liad nothing to do in his litods, and as such 

many of them have votes in rural eoastituonts. Apart from that the Indian mining 

popu.anou is a boating one and it would ba impossible to devise .a sclicmc of 

franchise for him since tlie essential basis for the exercise of a vote is a rcsuicntial 
(luulilicatiou. 

“The general ignorance of condiiioiis in India is so deplorable that those who 
liave the interests ol India at lieart can only regret that her fill lire lies in the hands 
of men who show little kiiovvledge of the rctfuireiiicfits and do even less to liud out 
the truth about. Imlia. Th. India Office reply was weak iu tlie extreme. 'Ihcy surely 
have the true facts or c,au obtain them if they want to” 

The truth of the matter is that Jiabour in India is not yet vocal ; it is still 
too wiak to organise itself ; and the interests that are ranged against, it trying to 
keep it down under lieels have been very strong. Fven the Tratle Cuion Gong;ess, 
the fourth seBSion of which was ticid at Calcutra on jJOth March under very unhappy 
circumstances (see p. 61)4), is rent by internal disseiisiuns, 

A case of surpassing interest was tlec,ule<l in Cawnpore before the riessioiis .ludge 
on May 20th. This is known as the Bo.shevik Conspiracy 
Bolshevism in India Trial in which some persons were convicted for conspiring 
“to wage war against the King’’ and l,o sprtrad Bolshevism 
in India! The real point was however the last one, for no “engines of war” were 
put in evidence and no case was really made for a “ war.” Tae case aroused much 
interest not only here in India but also in Britain and abroad as it was the tirst 
overt act of the authorities to stop socialism altogether iu India. The point was 

whether socialism, miscalled bolshevism, was a crime. Mr. Lansbury and some other 
J.Abour leaders in Fngland tried to raise an agitation in Fag.aud over this affair 
but to no effect. After a protracted trial judgment was (Iciiveieii on May 2Utli 
as follows : — 
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(1) Nalini Bhushan Dasgapta whose name is said to ba Nalini Kamar Onpta, 
<2) Shaakat Usmaai, (3) Mazaffar Ahmed, aud (4) Shripat Amrit Daoge wcie 
charged with conspiring to wage war against the King-Emperor in as much as 
they coniipired to deprive the King-Emperor of his sovereignty of ItritiBh India by 
means of violent revelation. It was alleged that there exists in Earope a revolutionary 
organisation known as the Communist internal ional, that a section of it has for its 
object the f •rmaiion of affiliated organii^ations in the East, that this section is 
4 letermined to establish a branch in India under one eailiug himself Mahendra 
Nath It ly (his real name being Narendra Nath Bhattacharya), that M. N. Boy 
an 1 the accused commuuicated with each other and entered into a conspiracy to 
establish a brauch in India, that the party was guided, supported and financed by 
the Third t'ummunist International through M. N. R''y, and that the illegal and 
the revjlutijuary activities were to be masked and forwarded by ostensibly legal 
associations. 

All the accused denied the charge and professed that they do not hold the views 
attributed to tht'in. liauge admitted that he corresponded but merely to get material 
for his studies aud junrualism. Other accused denied all knowledge of or responsibility 
for the correspondence. The accused did not examine any defence witness. The 
eviienco for the prosecution consisted mainly of letters and papers intercepted by 
the (-?. I. D. The Judge considered it proved beyond doubt that there was a con- 
sjiracy and all the four a^^rused were members of that conspiracy. 

Most of the documents produced were not connected with the accused, but the 
judgment sa d that certain documents have by entirely convincing evidence been 
proved to have been found on Usmani’s t>crBon when arrested. Boy's letter from 
Berlin b.-ginuing with Ib ar Usmani *' showed that Usmani was one of 
the five cb'td agents (d Roy in India, that Usmani was being financed by K'y and 
was spreading revulaLiunary propaganda aud carrying out his orders regarding 
the building of a national revolutionary organisation. 

The Judge f*vid that the exhibits proved the existence of a conspiracy and 
the part played by the accu8(;d Usmani. In addition to tbo direct evidence 
against Usmani the lact that he eluded tbe police raid, and bad no legitimate 
means of liv^ldtond, t« II strongly against him. An exhibit proved that Usman.'# 

t'awpore addrtss was a lie. As regards Mozaffar Ahmad, the evidence of the Assibtant 
Jailor (f the I'r.'suieney Jail, Calcutta, proved that while interned in that jail, 
Muzafiar Ahmad wrote two letters. Evidence on this loint was i ot shaken by 

crnss'cxamiuation Muzafifar Ahmad further did not deny having written those 

le.ttcrs but toik lefuge under tbe plea that he did not remember whether thise 

tioenments wen; written by him. 

The important witness against Nalini Gupta was Kiran Behary Roy, a Bengali 
incorporated accountant drawing a salary of over Ks. 1.000 per month fnm tbe New 
Indian Asiurance Company, Bombay. He was an old t'liend of the accused having 
lived together in Glasgow and Calcutta. Ntdini went to him and (aid he was going to 
Madras. Nalini had come to India from Europe through Mesopotamia after about six 
weeks K. It. Key received letters frera Nalini from some European country. 

One Abaui Mukherjee's letter was the important evidence against Nalini. Abani 
Mukherjee wanted to lupplant INI. N. Boy and complained to Comiadc /inowuf, 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Third International. Nalini like the other acensed 
was not shown to have any definite means of subsistence apart fnm the n.(»cey sent 
him by Roy. The Judge f( unri that Nalini's pnitt was char. 

Three points arose with reference to Dange’s ci iitention ; (1) Did Roy at.d his 
fellow conspirators look upon Dange as one of tlumseiveP, for if they did not 
Daugt 's defence was < stahliehi d ; (2)11 ar^wir lo (!) is in the i illrn ative did Dange 
enceuragi; them to believe that he was a mimbei ot the conspiiacy, for if he d d 
not, Dange's defence was again establishrd ; (3) If amwir to (1) and (2) is in tbe 
affirmative, can it be held that although Danga pretended to be a member, be was 
not in fact one aud only represented himself as one for the sake ot personal 
Advantage. 

Roy throughout wrote to Dange as one of the inner circle of the conspiracy. 
Dange wa^ inviteri to the proposed conference at I.ucknow'. Hoy proposed Dange as 
a nembtr of a small and presumably select commission to elaborate his programme. 
Dange was considered to bold in conspiracy nn iLfluential position. The Judge found 
««ll the points aga nst Dange and said that these four circnmstancc#, if they stood 
by th msclvts, would not necessarily justify firding if Dangi's guilt but as evidences 
stood they put tbo finishing truch if that w-?ie needed. The remarks auggesting that 
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Daoge wa9 opposed to Roy were mere nrctence and put in to throw dust in the 
eyes of the Government or the C. 1. D. if Daoge would not have been a faithful follower 
of Roy the latter would not have ventured to write to him in the style he did. The 
Judge therefore convicted Dange. 

Agreeing with the asBcssors where they found the accused ^guiltj' and disagreeing 
where they found the accused *iiot guilty*, the Judge sentenced all the four accused 
to four years* rigorous imprisonment. 


Chronicle of Events — April — June 1924 
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’24 1*. Miui^U‘^8 resignijd A (lovcrnor took ovrr oharge of traiisforroil 

Ilppts (p. 374) 

t’KijTi Kir ATioN OF riNAX<*i-: liiLL : Statemenl puhlislicil in u Gazette 
of Indio Extraordinary giving the Vic(?roy’B veawms. 

’24 TraiU* I’ninii (.'oiigrrss, Kourtli SesHioii, held at CaJcutIa on previou> 
day with Mi. C. 11. Dan in the Chair came lo an eial (see p. (>94) 

’24 Indijui Tijiborers in Rritiuh Guiana shol down by Police for havin{^ 
gone on sirikn arul allegnl noiing. 

In llu' Pieiigal Legis'ative Council, SwarajistH aiul Nationalibls (lues- 
tioned the action of the Governor in holding confcrencv with a ccM'tain 
section of the members of the Council to secure their support for the 
Hu<lget, and in protest l<‘rt the Chamlier amitlst boisterous scenes (sei? p. I2(>) 
Tht‘ ix'iuainirig demands were then passetl ad hoc. 

In the Asbam Legislative Council a motion that Ministers should receive 
Rp. 1,500 |)er mensem was jiaswid by a majority of one vote. 

C. Govt, campaign start e< I against Sw'arajists (p, 374). 

’24 I^ala Jiarkishen Lai a<ldrcs8c<l the Indian Parliamentary Committee*. 

Ill Assam Council motion for abolition of Commissionersliips carried. 
Mr. Shaukat Ali issued reply to the Home Department on refusal of 
passpoj'ts and controverted Sir Malcolm Hailey's Bp(*ec;h in the Assembly. 
’24 Ml. V. .1. Patel elecie«l President of the Bombay Corporation. 

Indian Colonies Commit tetr sat for 2 hrs. at the India oHice to 
discuss their instructiou.s. 

’24 Cawiipore Mill-hands 'struck work for not getting their <lue wagos ; 
subseiiuently they were t,red upon and dispersed by the Police ; 
some tlieil and many woundwi. 

’24 Satyagraha at. Vaikoiu resumed. Mr. Iv, P. Kesava Meiuni and T. K. 
Madliavan were simtenced to six months’ simple imprisonment. 
Im>ia in Pak i.i AM ibNT. — A string of questions on India were put 
and answc’«'il in the Commons (s»i<r p. 727). 

Third Khahidi Jat.ha arrested .at .laito. 

II. A (>. (louncil cuts in the Bmigci. restored by Governor by cert ifieal ion, 
’24 Lord Williiigdou retired from the Governorship of Madras. 

’24 Replying lo a question ivhrtln*r Messrs. (Tandhi, Jhis, and Nehru Iiad 
U?en inviti'd to a, London Conference by the Cabinet, the Premier 
ilenied the suggestion; Mr. Rangachari gavi* an address at the House 
of Commons to the Indian Coiiiinil tot*. 

Ari-est of Leadei’s at Vaikom. 

Iloiiw* of Lords passtjd the first reailiiig of the Poll to enable th'‘ 
Vic(!roy, Commander-in-Chief, ete. to pr( c.*ed to Knglaiul on leave. 

Ml-. Shaiikat Ali aildi-essed second cable to Mu>taplKi ivemal Pasha 

reiterating Indian view^s on the Khilafat question (see p. (141). 

’24 Punjab Govt, issued communique appointing the Bird\\ool Committee 
lo K*ttle Sikh Gurdwara ifuestioiis by compromise. 

'24 Important questions on India asked in the Commons on the Jnito 
and CawiqKire firing, dismissal of 700 officials in Bengal etc (see p. 72H). 
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Messrs, (leorprc .loseph, K. G. Nair jinil Seliastian arrested at Vaikoiru 
Lord (ioBchen took over churj^e as (Governor of Madras. 

Vis<*.ouiit (.’urzori’s motion on Imlia in the Commons it. 734) 

M.r. ('. 11. I)jis elected Mayor of Calcutta by 69 votes to 13. He bai<! 
that, the polie}' of the new Corporation would not be obstruction. 

Maharaja Hurdwan resigniid seat in Bengal Ex<H;utive Council ; 
Mr. B. N. Basil appointed in Ids place. 

AhiMue Conspiracy Casi? : all awmsetl were re'eased, aiiil the .Judgt^ 
I'XpiVBsed strong ilisiipproval <»f tlie police metbisls. Immediately after 
|■(^Jease the lour a<‘.e.iist‘d were again arrested under Regulation III. 
Kourth Shahiili iJatha arrived at daito and arrested, 
r. I*. Liberal Conference oficned at Allaliahad {ht. p. (173) 

C. I*. Non- Brahmin Conference opened at. Mitrsi by Kiiit Baiiutlur 
.ladhav, Minister, Bombay. 

SpeaUiiig at tlie Labour Conference at. Yctrk the I'remier miule an 
important aimouncemeut on India (see p. 705). 

TIu* Kui'opean Association, Cahnitta, addressed letter t<* tlie Seewtary 
of State legardingthe present political situation in the country, (p. 690) 
Before Mr. H. K. Holme, Sessions Judge of Cawnpore, commenced the 
famous Bolshevick conspiracy cast;, (p. xvii). 

hr. Annie Besant issuetl statement announcing that the National Con- 
vention was establisheil at Allahabad on 22nd April, 1924. 

All-India Swarajya Party. — With a view to formulate tin; future programme 
the Kxeeutive Committ.(M* of the party met in Conference in Bombay 
The report of the Indian Tariff Board published (sec p. 617). 

Madras Religious Kn<lownienis Bill . A lengtliy cablegram, eoMingover 
Bs. 70d was sent liy Mi. Horakopiiti Krishna Rao, Secretary of the llindn 
Conference hepuhitiou, to His Majesty’s Secretary of State lor India, 
for tlie reservation if the Bill for His Majesty’s pleasure, 

Maharashtra Provincial Couferemte met at Ja'gaon Peth, Mr. tranga- 
dhar DesJipaiule pri^sidiiig strongly attacked Swarajists. 

Bombay Corporation by 62 to 13 votes deeided to present an adilress 
t<* M. (laiullii, Messrs P.C. Se.Mina and H. P. Mody .supporting. 

Sir M. O’lKvyei’s libel action against Sir Sankarrni Naif cam** up 
before Mr. Justice MeCardio. 

P.oinliay Mxe.isc Committee nimie ilrastic proposals aiming at, ultiiuite 
total prohibition. 

'I'he National Administrative Council of t.lie I rulepe.ndcut litilxmr Party 
agreed to a resolution welcoming the Prime Minister’s V<»rk statement 
tl.at the (Joveriinieut was preparcil .o meet Indian representativea. 

Fifth Shaliiili Jatha left Aiiiri1.sar for Jaito. 

1‘arty of 12 Akalis arrived at Vaikom to (xtiuluct Satyagralia and 
open a free kitelien for untouclitiblcs. 

Amritsar Police arrested Kartar Soigh, Head (Sranthi, Golden Temple. 
Indian (.Juesiions in I’arliament (see p. 761). 

New Stores Purchase Rules issued by Govt, of liulia in a Communique. 
Sir Ldwanl Maelagaii lelt l^ahore on retirement. 

Dispute between Swami Sai’iiklaiiand ami the Maliaiit. of Taiakeswar 
began in the matter of the purity of temple affairs. Mep inning of 
'i'arakeswar t louhle. 

Lord ()livier received a deputation of prominent Imlians in Ixtiulon on 
the <) nest Ion of Reforms, 

Sixth Shahid i Jalha left Amnt.sar for Jaito. 

Dr. Besant, Mr. Sastri, Sir B. C. Mitra, and Sir Edwin and Laily 
Emily Lutyens landed in London. 

In the Cawnpore Conspiracy Case warrant for the a’l-cst of 
Maheiidranalli Roy was issued. 
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13 May ’24 Beuga! (lovcrnor’K Communique certifying the refused liudget lieajls issued. 

13 May ’21 The {.Steel Industry (Protection) Bill was published ; the publication 

in the Gazette of India amounted l.t> its formal introduction in the 
Absemh.'y. 

Itrjiort of the Tariff Board regarding import duty on Sulphur issued. 
H May ’24 Gujerat Political Conference opened at Borsad (p, (J78). 

14 May '24 Jtebate in the House of Commons on Indian I/ibor conditions (p. 7.i3>, 

15 May '28 Govt, of India Communique on Beforms Kmjuiry issued (p. 511). 

IG May ’24 Tarakeswar Trouble. — serious frictions bet ween Mahabirdal volunt«.‘cr 
under Bwami Bachidanand and Sanatana Dliarma Sabha vo'uuteers 
under Swam! Abhe<lauand occurred at Taraki'svvar. 

19 May ’24 ruiversities f'onference opt.ned by His Excellency liord Beading in 

tlie licgislativc Assembly (Chamber, Sim. a. 

20 May ’24 Cawnporc Bol she vick Case : dudgment <lelivered by ihe Sessions Judge 

of Cawiipoi*e in the Bolshevik Conspiracy Case and the four accus' d 
sentenced to four years’ rigorous imprisonuiL-nt each. 

20 May ’24 Tarkeswar Trouble : Satyagraha was started. 

In a letter to the Governor of Bombay Lord Olivier drew attention 
to the hardship the Bombay Mill optnatives have to suffer oy having; 
to wait for payment of wages until the middle of the. montli. 

20 May '24 Meeting of the (hmncil of the All-India Muslim League held a» 

Lahore and about a liuntlrcil prominent Mussalmans attmuitnl. 

21 May ‘24 Bombay Provincial Lib'ral Conference : Mr. B. S. Kamat presiiliug 

maile a speech scathingly ilenoune.ing the Swaraj Party and their po ie.y. 

Fifth Shahhli Jatha enttned the Nabha Slate boundary and was 
peacefully arn'stiil aiul s-iit away by spec, ai train. 

22 May ’24 Gandhi Swarajist Couferein'e ; Tne long looked for statement by M. 

Gandhi and that by tiie Swarajist iea-lcr.s on the. iju si ion of 
entry into the Councils by th<* C ingress men issued to the Jiublic ; 
Universities Conference: Cn the motion of Dr. Gour, ii. was reso.v- 
cd that a Central Univer.sity iUireau shou.d be eslablish' tl . 

Mr. Sliaukat Ali, I’resuhTit of the Kbi afat Commit, tee, issued a very 
long stal.etnent c.moeramg the ivcoiisiruction of Mus im Society (p. 0.53;. 

25 May ’24 BIK ASllCTOSH MUKllEBJKK DIED AT PATNA. 

At the AlMndia Muslim League a lengthy reso ut'on was moved by 
Mr. Slieik Abdul Qadir for the prfitectjon of minorities. 

2ti May '24 Lee Commission Report publis’.M'd, 

Indian Taxation Committee appointed by a Govt, of Imlia resolution* 
Fifty uon-o|lie.ial meinbers of the J.»rgis!ative Assembly held an 
iiiforrna' dise.ussion iii .Simla on the tabled am mdmetits to tinr Tariff Bill. 
Bengal tlovernment issuol a long Press e.ommunitiim on Tarkeswar 
in which it stated that Hie, Gove.rnmeiit would ob^u-ve the |ki1 cy of 
non-iiiterferciicc aud priiservaiioii of ‘ law and order ’ 

House of (k)mmons interpellations on India (p. 750). 

27 May ’24 The Assembly met at Simla. Home Member madi^ a statement on the 

Lee Report (s<*e j). 545.) 

'J’he special session of the Council of State commenced. 

29 May ’24 M. Gandhi’s Manifesto on Congress Orgsmisatiou issued (see p. 604a), 

31 May ’24 Jn the Legislative Asseinb'y, the Jjcc Commit^.Mm’s report was brought, 

up again on a motion for adjourmueut. 

Pandit. Motilal declined offer of a sjat on tlie Reforms Committee. 

The Nationalist party of the Legislative Assembly held a meeting 
and decided not to make voting on the Tariff Bill a party ejuestion. 

1 June ’24 The Bengal rrovinciul Conference held in Scrajgnngc. (see p. 606) 

2 June ’24 Bengal Provincial Conference carrit^l the resolution on Gopiiiath Saha. 

House of Commons iiicerpellatiuiis on India (p. 759). 
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THE QUARTERLY REGISTER [APRIL— 

’21 In tlK* IldUhe ot Lonls Lonl Petti laihfti tlie question of Loud 
Oiiviei h k iter to Mr. Saiyaiuurli : in the (.'omnions Prof. Kicliards 
Ki'd that the lleformt Kiujuiry Committee would not examine the 
inqu'ifujtioiis of the Act. 

.Iu>tiei‘ Met'ardie ‘»ave scandalous summinj* up of ilic (VDwyor-Naji 
Ca.-e to the .lury (ser: j». 787). 

'24 Justice McCardic fj.'ive jiulpmeiit in the ( )’Dwyer-Nair Case award- 
ii.jr Sir Michael tlamap's i* 500 and costs of the suit aljout 
C 20,000 against Sir Saukaran. 

’24 DeliaO; in t lie ( 'ominons on Lord Wintcrtoii's motion on India (p. 7 7G). 

il III the Assembly a motion for ailjournmenl to coiisiiler the judgraeni 
in the O'liwyer iibol suit was rukHi out of order. Sir P, S. Sivaswami 
Aiyar'h resolution on the Lee report was substantially adoptwl. 

Six lady vo unteers. iucliuling Mrs. N'aicker, Mrs. Gamlhidas Muthu- 
bwami and Miss Chanuar olforctl Satyagraha at Vaikom. 

’24 Taikiswar . Swami Saechidanand and 111 Satyaprahists, ineliuling »;> 
women, arrestiNl on a tdmrgi.? of tresjiassing into the Mahant’s house, 

'24 Memorandum of the NatiiuiaJ t 'mivention Deputation to Kngland drawn 
up to be prescntetl to tlie See. of State (p. 702). 

'21 The Swaraj Party of the .\sM‘nd>Iy franieii revised rules governing 
file policy and programme of the Party at Simla. 

V'eeroy gave assent to the Stivl Industry I’rotection iJill whieh came 
into oiieiation from this day. 

Kirst Uelorni (’omniittei* met at Simla witliout notice* to uoU’OflTicialK. 

‘21 Saidar Mahiudar Singh, M.L.e., simteuccd to two & half yeais rigorous 
iiupribonment atui l»s. I50t* tine for eutntaiuing a Shaliidi Jatlia, 

'21 Hipying to qiustious arising from Die 0*l)wyer case in the Commons 
Ml, MiK'DouaJd sakl that the iimling of tlie Jury did not. contain 
uii> mdieation t»r mggesii«,n that Geiirral Dyer w.is not fairl,\ dealt 
wiili, and his Uoverninnit agreed with tlie late (loveniTneiit in Du* 
)iii;gmeiit passeil on iiis action. 

21 Extraordinary publishiil the Home J >(*partmeni. lesoUitfon ap- 

poiiji.jiig the Ihlonii" Kuquiiy Cornnnttife ; 

'24 'rarUfswar Satyagraha : Total ruinber of volunteers arrested up K' 
tiau* eanie up |o t’Dh, meiuding 2(> women. 

’*24 < limn uiial Ciina*- in Dello : A fiaeas between some Arya Samajists 

lliiuliis and Muhumuiadaus behind ila* Jummu Musjid in Delhi rC' 
.-u.t<d 111 injurier' to als ut ^ members. 

'21 In the ( t'luaioii^ Pn-hs.'or lliehards said that Lord Olivier had rc- 
<-i i\td slat! iiu-iits t>f views from liulian deputations but was not pre- 
parnl to publish them. Mr, l.ausbuiy's mot ion on Justice McOardie 
shei vt d. 

'2 1 Indian tkilomes CommiUt'c met in London. 

Dfiiioiisi lat ion in thi- t,)uevirs Hall, London, in favour of Home Hale 
foi India (p. TtD). 

Ceiiival Ivhi'afat Committee hehl .d Di Ihi tliseiisscd ami passed several 
iiupi rtam leH.lutions (p. 

.loiiit imetiiig of tlio Kxeeiii i\* of the .National Tra-le Cnioiis and 
ihr National Labor Party of Kuglaud U*!! }iy Mr. SmiJlie, was determined 
to press for shortening the ten years’ }»eiuHl of reforms in India. 

'24 Tariff Poa’d eoiiinn'iiciil public enqtniy on jirotect ion of Cemenl industry, 
'i'he faiiieu.*. A. I.C.C. meeiiiig opeiavi ai AimM-dahail w ith M, Mah(*me<i 
Ali a> Pn-ideiit (see p. »ibr). 

24 Tlie tiiM CtUtd. i'lovineial Conference \\a> held in Ciitlaek wiili Sir 
P. C. Hay a> Piesuli*iii. 

21 A. 1. C. C. adopli'd i he lirsi loo.mion on spinning, but at Mr. 
(l:‘rd!ii's» ^ug^gc ^1 ion tin* )»i‘na! i- ai:>«- wa" r. tno\ed ; a eompvomis' was 
an.vvd at on th- seiMud and t I'.ird ivsoUUmns. 
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The C. P. Dead-lock & After 

(Continued from Page 264) 

After the wholesale rejection of the budget by the Swarajists in 
the C. P. Council a Govt. Resolution was published at the end of March 
in the Central Provinces Gazette explaining the action taken by the 
Governor. After narrating the circumstances and discussing possible 
courses of action, the Resolution says : — 

This emergency has arisen from .the refusal of the Legislative 
Council to vote any demands. The power conferred with reference to 
expenditure on transferred subjects is thus more restricted than that 
conferred in regard to reserved subjects. In the former case an emer- 
gency must have arisen rendering the authorisation of expenditure 
necessary for carrying on of a department, in the latter all expendi- 
ture^ may be restored which is essential for carrying on the ordinary 
administration. In authorising expenditure His Excellency has observed 
the following principles. In the reserved subjects the budget provision 
has for some years, owing to financial stringency, been curtailed to a 
minimum, and His Excellency has therefore certified the vo table ex- 
penditure in these subjects with the exception of some items which 
can be postponed without serious detriment to the administration or 
loss to the provincial revenues. 

In the transferred departments, on the other hand. His Excellency 
has been able only to authorise expenditure on the scale necessary for 
the carrying on of each department. Certain items which are classed as 
‘new expenditure* but which are really commitments of the Government 
in accordance with past practice, such, for instance, as grants to local 
bodies for general purposes, have been authorised, but other new ex- 
penditure proposed in the budget lor schemes of development cannot 
be authorised, and these schemes must be postponed till funds are 
voted for them by the Council. Such projects include the construction 
of several new roads and bridges in Berar, new educational buildings, 
the improvement of water-supply including boring operations, the 
District Health Of&cers* scheme, the improvement of hospitals, the ap- 
pointment of an Industrial Chemist, experiments for the improvement 
of sugarcane and so forth. Ube postponement of these schemes must 
inevitably have the regrettable effect of arresting the development of 
the province, and the act on of the Legislative Council necessarily falls 
most heavily on the transferred subjects, where development is most 
required. Again. His Excellency the Governor is advised that be has 
no legal power to authorise the payment of reasonable salaries to 
Ministers. The result of the refusal to vote salaries lor the Ministers 
is^ therefore, that the office of Minister cannot be filled, and His Ex- 
cellency has been obliged to take over temporarily the administration 
of the transferred subjects, the province being thus deprived of the; 
most important advance towards self-government made by the Govern- 
ment of India Act. 

Following these principles. His Excellency the Governor has 
ex rcised his statutory powers to authorise expenditure to the extent 
shown in the Appendix. The budget as introduced, excluding capital 
and debt beads, provided for an estimated revenue of Ks. 5,3i,tfi,ooo 
and an estimated expenditure of Rs. 5,29,36.000, thus giving a surplus 
of Rs. 2,45,000. Including the amounts now authorised, the provincial 
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expeoditare will be reduced to Rs. 5.21 •09,257. The expenditure not 
chargeable to revenue will be reduced from Rs. 74, 56,000 to Rs. 69.31,000. 

As a result of the action taken by His Excellency the Governor 
in consequence of the refusal of the Legislative Council to vote 
any demands, the principal items omitted from the budget are as follows : — 

A — Reserved Subjects. 

Forests — Purchase of 5 elephants Rs. 22.500, Purchase of 2 hay 
presses Rs. 6 000, Improvements of clerks' pay Rs. 5.500, Construction 
of new roads Rs. 75.000. Education (European School8)-»Grant to 
Christ Church Bovs’ School, Jubbulpore, for Science equipment Rs. 4,000. 
Miscellaneous Departments— Preparation of an index hgure of the cost 
of living Rs. 6.000. 

B— Transferred Subjects. 

General Administration — Salaries and travelling allowance of Ministers 
R-». 74.998. Education— Equipment for the Engineering School Rs. 5000. 
Conversion of twenty lower division posts to upper division in the 
Subordinate Educational Service Rs. 4,000. Extension of female edu- 
cation Rs. 4,311. Grants to local bodies for compulsory primary educaifon 
Rs. 10,000. Contribution to the Victoria Technical School, Bombay, for 
the training of twelve Central Provinces students Rs. 2 400. Medical — 
Health propaganda work in Berar Rs. 2.403. Grant to the Muir Memo- 
rial Hospital, Nagpur, for buildings Rs. 5,020 Provision for the treatment 
of venereal diseases Rs. 2,000. Grants lor dispensary buildings'Rs. 2,500. 
Cj rants for (juarterj for Medical Subordinates Rs. 14,000. Public Health 
— Grant to the Distict Council, Amraoti, towards the Health Officer's 
Scheme Rs. i ^ooo. Improvement of water-supply in the rural areas 
Us. 10,000. Agriculture — provision for sugarcane experiments Rs. 15,000. 
New pant and agricultural implements for demonstration purposes 
Rs. 10,000. 0)1 engine and pumps for Damoh farm Rs. 3.500. Industries 
— Appointment of an Industrial Chemist and stafi Rs. 15.500. Civil 
Works— Quarters for the Sub- Divisional Officer, Public Works Department, 
Ellichpur Rs 8,goo. Additions and alterations to the District Court-liouse 
at Wardha Rs. 20,000. New building for the Anglo- Vernacular School 
hostel at Morsi Rs. 20,000. New building for the Anglo- Vernacular 
School, Mungdi Rs. 17,500. Additions and alterations to the High School 
building, Balaghat Rs. 11,000. Additions and alterations to the Model 
High School hostel, Jubbulpore Rs. 30,000. Hostel for the Anglo-Verna- 
cular Middle School, Murci/apur Rs. 20,000, New building for the 
Anglo-Vernacular School, Murtizapur Rs. 20,000. Extension of the Akola 
High School hostel Rs. iS,odo. Raising in class of the Digras Pusad 
road Ks. 40.000. Improvement of the ghat on the Malkapur-Buldana 
road Rs. 20.000. Causeway over the Adan river on the Darwha-Yeotmal 
road Rs. 15.000. Submerged bridge over the CbcnakoU river on the 
Darwha-Digras road Rs. 15.000. Construction of a bridge on the El ichpiir- 
Anjangaoa road R-:. 20,000. Submerged bridge on the Yeotmal-Wun 
road Rs. 20,000. Grant to District Council, Amraoti, for raising in class 
of the road from Warud to Wardha Rs. 30.000. Grant to the District 
Council, Amraoti, for construction of the Pohora-Cbandur Railway road 
Rtf. 18,000. Reserve for unforeseen major works, reduced from Rs. 72,000 
10 Rs. 50,000, Rs. 22,000. Investigation of water-supply project. Rs. 10,000. 
Boring operations in Amraoti district for water-supply Rs. 13,000. 
New tools and plant reduced from Rs. 88,000 to Rs. 50,000, Rs. 3S,ooo. 
Miscellaneous —Grant to Jalgaon Municipal Committee Rs. 4000. Re- 
serve for transferred departments Rs. 1,50,000. Loans and Advances 
BY THE Provincial Govern .mhnt — Provision for a loan to the Nagpur 
Municipal Committee Rs. 4,50,000. 
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Government Propaganda Agaiast Swarajists 

The situation created in the Central Provinces by the Swarajists 
by throwing out the whole Budget in the Council placed Government 
in a fix. The Governor no doubt exercised in full the statutory powers 
conferred on him by the Government of India Act and the Government 
was carried on along the old autocratic lines without the showy gilding 
of a Council or Ministers. The two Ministers handed over charge of 
their offices on March 27th, and the Governor then took up the 
temporary administration of the transferred subjects after certifying that 
an emergency had arisen. The Secretary of State’s sanction was sought 
for an extra Iiidian Executive Councillor to do the work of the 
Ministers. A dissolution of the Council and the ordering of a new 
election would have followed the impasse into which the Council Lad thrown 
the Government but it appears that the bcal Government was advised by 
higher authorities to temporise and wait and watch the Swarajist 
movements. So long as the country was strong in support of the 
Swiftajist, a now election of course would give them a greater triumph, 
and (jovernmoiit could not take up the challenge. Instead of doing this 
the (lovornmont carried on through its publicity department a huge 
propaganda ostensiljly for educating the electorate but really and secretly 
to undermine the Swarajist influence and lesson their chance of success 
in the forthcoming elections. 

A communication No. 154 C., of the 1st April 1924, from the Chief 
Secretary to the Government of the Central Provinces and Borar runs 
thus : — 

‘I sini tlirwUnl to issu • tlie rollowiiig instruct.ious nyanling mcasiivca to takcu 
ill order to bring home to the electorate as far as portsil»!f the «;lle<‘>t of the obstruetiv'i 
policy followed by the Swaraj party in the Jjcgislative Council. 

After reproducing in full the rules governing the conduct of Govern- 
inent servants in relation to politics, the communication goes on to say: — 

‘It will be observed tiiat wliilsl (Joveruruent servanis may not interfere or use their 
inllueiice in election 10 the JjOgisIative Council and should, as fai as possihlo, ndrain from 
making any relercnc.* to pt^rsonalities or partirs or individuals, they are at liberty to <leri;ii«l 
and explain in public tin; policy of the (Joveriiment to remove misaiiprelumsions, 
<*.orroct mis-statements and refute disleya! and seditious projiaganda. They may explain 
the reason why things arc rlone, reason which underli<?s (Iceisions and argmueiiU 
against the proposals whic.' I, hey consider will be detrimenta! to the welfare (d' the 
country (vide pai-agraph 11 of Joijt Select t'oiiiriiittee’s report on the (Joverimient of 
India Bill). Taking such action it will not be possible to refrain from making 
reference to the jirogramme of particular parties. But care sliould be taken to av(»ul 
as far as possible personalities. 

Distribution of Leaflets. 

‘ But when an election is ileelarcil, care must be taken to give no ground for 
the suggestion that any action is taken with the object of influencing the t;h;ctorate 
in favour of fir against any individual candidates. The hmad aspects of tin; effects 
4*f the po'.icy of obstructive action of the Sw.ar.aj party uiembtM's in the liCgisIativi; 
('ouncil have been stated in the speech of his Excellency the Governor at Khandwa 
on the 26 March last, an ext.ract from which has a'ready been issued as Pub icify 
Lcatlet no. i>7. Tliis sliouM form the basis of propaganda to be comliuM-cd in your 
district. In addition, certain vernacular leallets have already been distributed un«L 
it is proposal to issue others from time to time. It is for you 1, > deeitle the most 
suitable ilistribution of tliesc leaflets in accordance with instructions giv<*n. 

‘If any officer desires to obtain otlicr particular publication or special inform- 
ation on any particular point, he should athlivss the (.’hief Secretary who will 
endeavour to meet the demand. . 
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SpokoiL wonls more powerful. 

* 'WliiM <li^h il ul :oii of Ku h Icafletn may j<cr\c a useful purpose, tlio local Gov- 
tjiiinciii l e ie\<s lliut tl.e sj olen wonl is a n.oic poweiful iiillucnce tliaii the written 
■\NO>»l. I !iui iln'.eloK to tl^at you atul ycur subon [mates slu'ul«l give special 

MtMirou to innttir ol oja! cNii'aiiat loii. Jf should be Kgarded us one of the 

Host lopotitini liulhs to difouss the juej-ent siluution at evtniitg meetings with 
•\i!lag«is in eamp. In ;u!il.,l oji, annrgi nit nts si ou'd bj* m.'ule to bold sptclal m('etii:gs 
or Mua'i ^h^ 1 }.aJ^ at tah.-i! 1 1 ;i<'-f;i.ait< is am! other mil aide (rent res, h'licli action may 

be b(tt labdi by y u ai.d nib-t ivisie nal (flict-is and if you e(»nsidor that seUcted 
tai.si'dars can bo sinv.:ar'y (mp’ONtd, you slouM take act itai accordingly. If ;vou 
(!(.-. le alM* assinai.ee Ilf S( .u‘t(d ofliccis of (Hl.cr (!< paitmelils, yi'U are autl.orjs<“vl to 
mahe y(»vn anang* mi nts dii tcl with tlicm. 

Knc.ouragt; Nou-Ofticial Organisai ions, if 

‘ Wlii st Muh ]jro):i;.ani‘a ly <h*\(innn nt. (flicois juay be e-\|(cUil to lie'p t'* 

I ring 1.01110 i(, il.j- ciicioialc the evil (fleets of i he action i>f tie S-waiaj paiiy, it 
IV n 0^.1 (hsiiabii tliat s nii'ar prop.nganda si ouM b(‘ iindei taken ]iy lum-ofticia! 

oigani.-aiinun oi- oiher m n-c tlioiol agrney wdling to niulutakc such work ]iy provi- 
sdn ol mateiial for iiropagantla .‘iiid such olla-r assisl.anee as may suggest itself.” 

Hrre is a stmiiilo oi’ a itrojiagaiida Ictiflet (trait slate fl llio 

voridWMilur) ; — 

Did you vote Iasi November for Mr to rejiresent you in the bcgtslalivi' 

rouncil a; Nagpur 

|)id he c.vphiiii to you 1 li« naiuto ol t ho w oi k that is done in fl'C l.igis'ative I'oiinciJ 

Did ho do tliih i.y spoeeliev < r writings? (>r did lie ticat yon as not worthy of having 

the truth put beio!, y(.;i 

Did h(* led }i < lie was go;iig t(> use u>ur vole to tiy and jiiiii you, by prevent iiig 
tlic tbneii.iiM iil It in t'o'i.g al! I l:o-'e 1 1rngs w lileh au‘ n< (•( ssaiy for your hea'Ili, ceiidoit 
and piov|(j'ii\ :,n(l i \« u lor your very lilo? 

Did lie ii 't iii.'f . d I'v to ruin you by voting- against tlie bud'jei 

^'ol• is ii not till' bnrigoi which provide.*- the '. mveiniiiP'iil with moiay wlareby 

ioikIs, bridgis and bill'd ,i;gs ate made and !e|aiiid: ko^pita’^ ;ind seli(*o's uie budt 
aud niaiula'ued ; nied.eal le'a I i> given, and p'agiie^ eliole*ia, sni;il!-]o\, mn'aria and 
‘badiniisl.es" ate aiieitid ai:d fint to jail after eonv(ri ion : crime ii- put down atul 
your li\es. houses, etiifi' and eioj.s are pn.tieted : canals tind tsinks are e.(»nstiueted, 
aiitl triKtisi iojiiis tiie ad\tmeed to e\d1 i valors 

Agsim, did he not vote against loin Hills w hich 1 he Govenimenl wsinted to int roduee 
and iiial.e into law '/ Did he not d(. this without ( ver eonsideiing the good or 

l■\il ol the (juest'ons (»r making siiiy i(*marks about thrm ? Was tl.ere then no good 
in lluS(' bills 1' 

(»ue of the e T!iiN was desigiu’d to faeiiil.ale piimary cdiiest ion. Is lie tluu 
i>p\' 0 >ed to pi.ii.aiy edueai'on.' Did he tell you he was going to v oie against primaiy 
( diictii lOii, ^o 1 lint your sous and daughli'is may lio ki pi m blindness .and igiioranee, 
and tluM wi'.iU lie has loi t^waraj lie wiji bf abie to rule ovei Aim mine tinsily ? 

"What was w K.iig w hh t h( Madak-t n.fkii.g bill, or 1 he Weights and Meusuies I’.il! / 
■Wiy did he \oie tMjtiliiH these Itdls.' Is he an Liiimy of till' op.'e, deteimiiied to TCji et 
:in\ ineasuiTs piopoBed bo the jieople’s good ? 

Wa- not ilic 'leiianei .’vnioiidmeiit Aei en| ii. iy w,.,.d / Did it not proM'de lor special 
protietion .d the tenant in tl.e tiialler (f faijiue lo pay rei.t Wiiv then did Mr . . 
vote against li.Is imasn:. lie iudud A^am to si e* i lu- luiauis" '.iiid solil i:p to pay 

fo! anetns of nut / I.- I.e ti ‘bania?" Wou'd lie v. vii te tluive on the nrlsfortime-. 

of the pO'T 7 

Such \\::s llio (Novell. mri t viopagai {^ti. It helped i:ot only io .‘iccrltato 
fc'clii gs iidif deeply, hit also made the Cb.’.tH i met t the l}iiighiiift'&toel< 
oi llto pvt'Ainee. 'I In’s ]»7(.p;’g;ii da itny lolilo iicf] to Hie ojie slaited in 
llekai- dtitirg the Giulia legiiiic whoa tlie viiii.es oi (hink were extolled 
in ri piMii' iMdoIttnialion iji n .]*oliee Caxctto saying that till groat iiioit, 
Ironi Nliakes] otire and Napoleaii do>A j!waid.=. l;;al fa\ ('aired drinking, and 
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that far from being an evil, alchohol saved a good deal of tho poor man’s 
cost of food as it inhibited hunger! ! 

Such propaganda went on for months, hlarly in May a leaflet was 
issued under tho caption : “Does the Swaiai party deserve tho country’s 
confidence*^ ? This leaflet indulged in such gross and humiliating mis- 
representations that even the C. P. Moderates, who were to benefit 
under the Government scheme, felt it revolting and protested against 
it. We are told that “ when tho Biitish came, they found the people 
ignorant, oppressed and frightened’* and that they were killing one 
another like ravening wolves. “Those who tell yo\i”, says one sentence, 
that men wore happy in the earlier days before them arc liars”. Wo 
come across frequently such choice expressions as “foolish”, “lies” etc. 
If the Swarajists exaggerated the evils of the i>resont system o^‘ Govern- 
ment, those Government propagandists with unblushing mendacity exaggerated 
tho benefits of British liaj in a language fit only for Bedlam ! 

Another production of the Publicity department of the Government 
came to light in the middle of dune. It is entitled “Strong Common- 
sense’* and refers to tho strong commonsonso of a cailtivator who is 
made, iji a long imaginary interlocutory, to understand the >)lossings of 
tho Reformed Council Government more than the Swarapst M. Jj. (^s 
whom the leaflet was meant to discredit. As a piec^o of stupid per- 
formance, as laughable as it is jepino, it beats all the rest. It is too long 
and too nonsensical to bo quoted hero, but t.ho curious may search for 
it in the C. P. papers (vide Ifitabadoj .hinc 25th). 


Swarajist Activities in the C. P. 

On the part of the Swarajists, however, nothing seems to have been done 
after tho brcak-dowji of tho Council. Mr. Kao of Bilaspur had for 
some time been giving out that their next step would be disobodicnco 
of orders of tho Govt, in matters relating to the t iTinsfeiTod subjects. 
Jlo threatened to start a Board as tho sui)rcmc authority for a parallel 
Government in tho Transferred departments, bui it remained only a 
threat. It meant in reality suspci.sion of taxes and «'ivil disobedience. But 
the pcoi)lo were not pi qjared for this, as the Swarajist himself know. 
Mr. llao argued that the British Parliament had abdicated its authority 
ill favour of the electorates in respect of the transferred subjects, and 
it would bo intra-constitutional if they refused to obey an authority 
which might bo substituted for tho Ministers. 

I:ut tho position of the Swarajists thomsolvos wore hanging in tho 
balance, and tho happenings at duhu kept them on the tenter hooks of 
suspense. The rise of Mahatma Gandhi in tho political hnii/on was looked 
upon with groat ai)prchension by tho (k ,P. Swarajists, for there was 
not much love lost between them and tho politics of tho Mahatma. After 
tho decisions of the didin Conference between tho Swarajist leaders 
and M. Gandhi was published, (see p. 001 ) a gciici-al meeting of tho Nagpur 
Provincial Swaraj J^^rty w^as held at Nagpur on May 25lh and naturally 
attracted much altenlion. The niystciious A^ay.s in which tho Ccntial BroAincfts 
Government had been carrying on propa;,anla for the puiioso of 
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miderminiug the influence of the Swariyiets was thoroughly discussed. The 
meeting was presided over by Dr. Moonjee, who had returned from 
Bombay the previous day after long deliljerations with Mahatma Gandhi, 
and Messrs Das ai d Nehru also attended the meeting. 

After Dr. Moonjeo had narrated his experiences at Bombay and told 
them how the leaders had arrived at their important decisions, the members 
from the moflfussil explained the subtle ways in which the Govt, officials 
belonging to the various departments were trying their utmost to mobilise 
their forces for the impending second fight with the Swarajists at 
the next general election, and how pressure was being brought to 
bear upon all classes of people by officials in the district. Several 
l>roposals were made and steps suggested for counteracting Government pro- 
Itaganda. The meeting then unanimously resolved to create a Pub- 
licity Bureau of their own to take immediate steps to counteract 
official propaganda by issuing leaflets and earring on a vigorous agitation 
through the provincial press and otherwise. It was also resolved to 
organise at the earliest possible date a provincial tour to explain to 
the electorate all the methods with which the bureaucracy was strenuously 
attempting to inisgunlc them. 

Much discussion then followed regarding the Das“Nehru statement. 
'Iho following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

“This mect^ig of the Nagpur Provincial Swaraj Party heartily 
ai)proves of the principle of NoirCo-oporation based on soH-relianco and 
resistance to the bureaiu’nicy as defined in the statement issued by 
JVshbaiidhu Das aiid Pandit Motilal Nehru in reply to Mahatmajfs 
stjitomcnt, ai d generally api>rovcs of the iirogramme of work l)Oth outside 
and inside the Council as suggested therein subject to its approval by 
the All-India Swaraj Party.’* 

*Ili is resolution was meant to counter the Goveriimont plans 
of discrediting the iSwar«njists by introducing into the Council certain 
Ifncticial measures and thus placing the Govt, in a dilemma. Having adopted 
the J>iis*Ne}mi statement the party could change their previously settled 
) olicy of consistent and iicrsistent okstruotioii to all official measures, good, 
bad or inditTcreiit, and could, without stultifying themselves, avoid incurring 
tlie <lisplcasuro of the electorate by entering into all the Select Com- 
inittoes to winch such beneficial measures were likely to bo referred to. 

By adopting the following resolution regarding capturing of Muni- 
cipalities ai.d othor local bodies, the pai-ty then attempted to avoid any 
conflict witli the other section of the C nigress organisation: — 

‘All Swaraj Parly organisations should try to capture Municipalities 
and other local l-odics in co-operation with local Congress organisations.* 
!nio meeting then rctolvod to raise largo funds for carrying on an elec- 
tioi oering campaign. 

Similarly, widi the propaganda carried on by the Government and 
the whole administmtivc machinery at their command, the Berar Swaraj 
Party decided to hold an All-Borar Electors’ Conference at Amraoti 
in the month of duly wherein the future programme and policj^ 
of the Swarajists will bo detailed. No further developments worth 
recording took place up to July last. 
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Council oj)oiu;il by 11. IS. the Governor, 

Mr. Bill Gupta's Resolution on Release of Regulation 111 Rritioners 
mi)ved the day Uffore jiassed after a heated debate — Another 
Ih.'Kolutioii on the Release i)f Rolitical Rrisoners passeil by a large 
niaiority— Mr. R». K. Bose's resolution on tlic Repeal of Repressive 
Laws movetl. 

Resiiliition i)n the repeal of Repressive Law's passeil by a large majority. 

TilL lil’DGET I’REBENTED — Rreshlent gave his reasons for ilisaljowing 
the no-coiitideiice ntution on the Ministers. 

JJr. .1. N. Basu's motion for the abolition of the I’ost D. R, I. 
earried. Mr. S. N. Roy's motion on thcMeston Award adoptetl. 

Dr. R. N. R>annerjea's motion on Amendmimt of Devolution Rules 
passeil. — Kurnar Bhib »Sekharcswar Roy’s motion of No-Coutidence 
i)ii Ministers lost by one vote. 

Builget iliseuBsion continued for the next four days. 

Cl')'''' of yeiiiO’al iliscussioii on Budget — Mr. C. U. Das laui down a «lefinite 
Constructive l‘ri»gramme in leply to Govt. Challenge, 

Ml'. !MuKhiaif ilosbuin's motion on 80 per (‘cut Moslem Representation 
hotly debated. 

Ml. C. R. Dab's aiiK'ndment that the motion on Moslem lU'prcsentat ion 
be ailjimrncd Sine die carrkil. 

A'im-Oflicial Resolution on Etit(‘rtainmint Tax dcfeatcil, but those on 
Muslim I’ilgriins to Mectta and lledjaz, ami Changes Jii the Bengal 
Klcctiira! Ruies liarried. Kent Act Ameml. Bill passed, 

11. E. the Governor buihlenly appeared in the Council aiul m.'ule a 
^pi.T(‘ll pointing out tlic dangers of obstruction — Swarajists walk 
i>ut ill' ilie Hall in protest. 

Mr. Ben Gupta’s niotiiiu for refusal of grant iiUilcT Land llevenuo 
eanieil — Ibin. Mr. Gnznavi's demaml under Excise paE»sc‘d — Mr. 
niinalil’s ileinaiiil under BRimps rejeiited. 

Demauils under Fonsls, .'‘'i-heiluVil Taxes, Irrigation dc. and General 
Ailminibtiation rel'iisetl : Demand uiuler Registration jiassiid. 

Mr. Syeiliil Jliiij's motion for refusal of Ministers’ Salary carried — Sir 
A. Raliiius lUiuaml uiuler Ailmiiiist ration of Juhtice refused. 

Ifemanil umh r ,lails and Conviels' Settlements re[use<l— Ih'mand uniler 
I'olico jiariially granted. 

Demaml uiiili i’ l’i»its and Pilotage re fimed— Demand nmler E<lucaiion 
gianti'il after short rciliictiim. 

Di-'inamls uuiler Metlieal :uid Public Hea'th gi.aiitCil. 

Bupi>lemcntaiy ebtiraates pi’tsented anil votei!. 

Demand nnili'r Imlustrii'b :iml ten otlier dinnnds pas-sed 'UJionposed 
COVNCIJ. RRORDGUEJ*. 

Governoj’ cerlilied llic rejcctcfd Budget grants. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE 

Bengal Legislative Council 

J A N U j4 R Y^M AHUM 1924.. 

The first session of the i^'ecoi.d Kcfonnecl Council of Beiigiil met at 
the Town Hall on Tuesday the 22i'd January at 3 in the aft(*n;oon 
for the taking of oaths. The Hon. Mr. H. E. A. Cotton presided. 
The Swarajist memhors occupied the left wing of the Presidential tJiair 

with the Independents sitting in a gioup on their left, while the Constitu 
tionalists and non-ofheial European members woi c seated on the right of the 
JTesident, the officials occu])ying the front seats. Most of the Swarajist 

nicnibers were clad in white Khaddar. Babii Anil Baran Boy was in loin- 
<doth and Babu Satkaripnti J‘oy bare-footed. The Nationalists were either 
<lresscd in dhoti and chajkun or dhoti and chndar^ with the exception of their 
leader, Mr. B. Chakravarly, dressed in frock coat. Mr. C. K. Das, with 
Mr. B. C'htakravarty on his left ar.d Babu Bejoy Krishna Bose on his right, 
sat on the front keeping his paity in the rear and in the Hanks. Balm 

J^urciidra Nath Boy, Deputy President of the last Council, prcforretl to 
lake his scat with the Swarajists and cho.so an obs(mre corner. 

llie President entered the hall punctually at 3 and took his seat whcji 
.•ill the members stood up to greet him. Aftei- this the two Ministorp, the 
Hon’ble Maulvi A. K. h'azlul Hu«| aid the Honble Mr. A. K. Ghu/navi 
were sworn in, followed by the official mcmbeis. The S.ecretaiy then 
called the other Meinbeis one I y one. AH proceeded to the President’s 
to bio and took, the oath, the ceremony ending with a shake of hands 
with the President. 'When Mr. C. B. Das was taking the oath, he, 

an avowed destroyer of the King’s con.stitution to swear allegiance to 
the King, was cheered with dernsivc elappiiigs coining from the liulepoiidcnt 
group. Balm Satkaiipati with bare feet and Babu Anil Baran in his 

]c»iii-cIoth attracted inneh attoi.Hfm. 

Of the 47 elected ^iwaraji^t members, 44 .attended and took the o;ith, 
of whom 24 wore Hindu out of a total of 2.^) IJindii Swarajists, and 20 
Mussalinans out of a totui of *J’J Mussalnian Swarajists. The Counc il w'a.s 
then adjourned till the next d:iv. 

The Governor’s Opening Speech. 

On tlie 23rd January, the (4o\enior, II. K. J.uid Lytton, foimally 
4)pened the Council and in doing so delivered a long speech .surveying 
the political situation, specially dwelling on the political crisis which has 
aiison on the entry of the Swarajists in the field, and justifying the 

arliitrary action of his Government in arresting people right and left 

under the old hateful Regulation 111 of 18Ii^. Said His Excellency 

My power ♦o help lorw.'inl tlie iittiiiuniciit of respounhlo (loverument in this couutiy 
i.s proi)ortionc<l to the support whieli 1 e.aii m*eive fiom this Comiei', ami l he support 
w hich geiitlenicii arc likely to give me will be tletcruiiuiHl by the eoll(^ep1iou you eiit.ejtain , 
of the proptrT ftmetioiis of tliis ('r>une.iJ. I’lulrr siieh a euustitutioii as you aspire 
possess it is iu>t Ihe funet on of the liegislature to govern. That is the function of 
tl.c Executive. The priniaiy function of the J.egisl.nture is t(» ih tenninc tlic character, 
not the peivonnel hutijie eliaiin’tcr, of the exi'Ciitive atnl having ih'lerminctl it to support 
ii so long as it pJeser^e^ ti nt chaiuuier. That ' form (il eonM itution can only work so 

48 
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loiij.f as tlj<* fiditica! ujiiiinm of the country is ol•J,^'lllisL•d into c oary doHjiod groups 
or panics. A gcii«*ra! cection tlicii becomes a coiitcsi bolvvceii tlie different groups 
for ihc right fu dHcniiiiu; flic character of the cx«cutivc. 

The <tl),-,tac e to eouip'etc re^polLsib!c Gowriimeuf in India to-day is no!, so mucli 
f h<- defi'clive form of I he exist iiig Constitution as the tiefective formation and mobi is;itioii 
of po'itica' oi»iuiou. So lotig as the voters and the candidates for eletjtion n-gard thcmselve 
as individual units free to vote according to the dictates of their personal consoieucort 
and in the absenc. • reeo(ruiKc<l leaders who e.ati <*,ouut on the support of their 
to ! owl’s, n-spousili i‘ liovernnieut on the r« -present at ive priineple ejinnot be establisliwl. 
It was that eondition whieii rnad'* tin* s -led ion of the lirsL Aiinist'-rs so difficult and which 
rendered it e<|u:i'ly diflieu't f.ir tlic Aliiiisters wlicn s*‘!cctcd 1 o serve the Legis atun.* to 
which they were responsih e. The work of the late Ministers in partially organising 
<iieii‘ lo liiwer- ami the arrival on the sce.m- during the last e eciion of .'i definitely organised 
jMiiiie;!.' pany wiih an aekmovlnlgcd leader have carried us a Jong way forward along 
; he roail In I he ticsired ”<a'. It wi!! h** your task, geid irnmn, in the Cnuneil wliich 1 
;im i*p'‘nin^‘ i<i-d;iy li.v !>tiJi further e(»n ''0 :dat ing tie’ po'itieal groups to which you belong 
In improve th'* wnrUiog of our represeiital ive maebim-ry. 

KJtrlimi nf Ministers. 

When the r*-sii ts nf the rec ’iif e’ect ion in Itenga' hceaue* known it w.as apparent 
that ihe parly whii’li had seeured the majority of ihe eleeied scats was not aiiaily 
which ;icknowlcdg«‘«l the leadership of t lie existing Ministers and it was for liii.s 

je.isoM and this reji,-.on a'one that I a<’(vj>t.ed 1h«:ir resignal ions. As yon know, 

I ilu ‘11 invited the leader of wind up]>t‘ared to he 1h<‘ largest party 1 o !i.e,e.ept, ri.*sponsihidiy 
lor the 1 rjinslerred d-'parl mi’iits. That inviialion w’as declined, hecause it is at present 
;■ pnncip'e of ihii' party to a»*e,.-p! no responsihility and to oppose all i>overiuu<’ntt!i 

liiiiii I III’ form of 1 1 has hecn aimed. 1 shall not on this oi'-easion say 

Miylhiug a.boiit she im rils of th.al po iey. I am on’y now eoin'.erned w'ilh the consequeiiceH 
o! It. Sniee I eon d iioi seeure Ministers from that parly, and siiiee Goveruinetit hy 
opposii inn is f he very uegaf ion of n*spoiisib'e tloverumenl, I se'i’cied niy new Ministers 
horn among tho-e who h’lieved lhai the best way of achieving the eml which is 
desired by .d' is not to refuse hut to aceept rrspoiisihi lily, Hoi to destroy the foundations 

hill fo hiiild upon them, not to ohstriict bin to eonslrucl. That win he the po’ icy of 

ilirMmislei’s who a«‘c pn d otlh’ •, as it was the po'icy of my laii* Miiiisti'i’s, and if all 
I hose who believe ill that policy w’ill sink ilo-ir persona! «lilferene-s and siihorilinaic 

iheir disjigreemmiis on miiioi matters to the service of this om“ great principle wl.icli 
t hey lijtve in Common, I he pieseiii ( Jov<*rnmenf will Jiave sullic’ient votes in lli.s Council 
lo earry out its po iey dniiiig the next .*1 years, and to advance in I hat time appreeiab’y 
nearer to tlu’ goal whieh we a'l d<sire to reach. lUu without organis;at,i\»u, wil.hout 

pally disi iji'ine, vvillioni Joya'ty to partv li'atlcrs, there will he no progress. 

'riirouglioiil the sessions of this Coiineil tlirre will be oiey one main issin. before 
voii, name y, whether yon will side with the parly of ohstriiciion or whet hrr you will 
side wiih the parly d eoiisi ruel ion. If the object of bot h is the saiii ’, luiincly, the 
aiUiiiiinent of fni| responsihle iloverinnenf, their mctluMis of olilainiiig it. are fiindainenlally 
diffennf. One projioses lo show that within existing limits pariialy responsib'c 
Oovernnu-ni eau he made to work so siuMvssfu'ly that fitere will he no dtinger in 
removing the limits, the ot her proposes to show that partially responsible Goveruniejil. is 
unvvoikahle but ean unfort uiiutely by f bat ineaus alone eon vinee no one that full re.sponsi- 
h'e Oovernment. wiJ! work any better. It is for you to tdmose whieh is likely to 
he the more suee-'ssful, l>ul do not forgei that whatever msiy be the. immediate sidvject. 
on whieh you will vole, every division w’lll in reality b-' taken on that i.ssue. 

.lievival of ]!r\o!wtioii.ary i 'ouspiniey. 

tient'einen, there is one other subject to whieh y>\i wiil proliah v cx[iecl me to 
refer hecause it Is one on which this (.'uineil is entitled to .some cxji.'anatjon from 
the Head of thr Kxeculive (loverinnenl. When proroguing iJic 'ast Council T made 
an .'innouneetneJif w had/ prohah y siirpiisnl flic meniherg as well as ? lie genera; pub ic. I 
reminded them of the hitler experience wliieii this I'rovincc lird had of po.itiea' crime in the 
past ; I warned them that (lovernment possesM*«I i‘VMl«*nee of the revival ol a revo ut ionary 
.•ouspiraey and thar. y<mng men wen* again Is-iug traiunl to commit robbery and 
muriler in tin* belief that they were tlierehy serving their coun/.iy. I niinoiineed that 
1 he Govenimnit won !<i take whatever stejis might Is* necessary U> suppress tliis dangerous 
movement, and I appeakvl for public siippport in the measures we might adopt. That 
was all I was ah!e to say at that time and in the absence of detinite evidence many 
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|Kri>oub muy have found il tlifliru.t to be kve that tiie daooitios which liad been 

committed had any political motive or had been inspired by any revojitionary organisation. 
Kecent events have uidiappi y pro\wl the ju>lilieaiioii of the warning and must have 
coiivincetl every thinking iiuin and woman tliat there are stil! in I'.enga' misguided 
iiulividuals who iK-’icve (hat [.o iticaJ aspirations can b.sl. b.; realised by means of 
assassination and wln» consitler It an ael of patriot i^m to murder prominenl. ollie a s. 
No sane ^Ktrson is lilve.'y 10 believe that the autJiors of these erimes are no tiled fanatics 
wlio have conceived a personal hativtl of their intended victim and liave acquiivil 
their foiw'gu wea])oiis witliout. the aitl (*f associates. Kveryone in Utmga knows on y 
to(» well llie kind t)f intluenee which is brought to bear on these mipressionab'c young 
students, the kind of literature by whieh their minds are inllaiiK'd, 1 he kind i»f tuganisa- 
tioii which supplies them with the weapons which tliey possess and trains them 
in their lik*. 

Ivegulalioii II [ and Arrest >. 

Now, it is (hr imiverssil cxiwiieuce of :i’| (otvernni'iils (lint ari- iMiifronied wi(h 
orgaiiisetl .and rt^Ao.ul ionnry eonspiraeies of (his e!jar:ie(er (hat (hey cannot be 
suppressed by means of the onlinary ’aw. 1( is nor pecn ixr («► India. Almost every 
JCiiropean country lias at inie (hue or ano her had tliif^ A[M‘rienee. Mveiy Kxeeiifive 
Uoveuuneiit so situated is (»hl ged to obtain the sanction of iis Jagis'ature to (he 
use <if emeigeiiey ineasuies. That was (lit* experience of (lie ( Joverument t*f Hengal 
in (he past. Wlieii liny batl to rc i on the oitlinaiy law the re\olui iouary movi - 
inenls llmirishcil : wlum tiny were armetl with ihe miergeuey powers of tlie Defence 
of iinlia Act it was tfleeiivey suppressed. If any tlmibi eou.'d (‘.\ist on this point 
i( has recently been reiuoveil by the puhliealtoii of tin* remiuiseeuees of the o'dei 
ie\ o!ul louaries who openly hoastetl of the he'p'essuess of Ihe (b verunn ut when ii 
ba<l on y the ordinary law (o lely upon. The power of internment suppres^ tl ihe 
inovemeni ainl (Ids very sigliil'cant laet sl.ou <1 Iv* remembered that though ovei 
1,200 men iuternetl have lieeii Mil)se<|\ieut'y re!eus<*tl no allegation has ever been 
luude (bat any iiuiii bad been detained wlio was not in faei eojiiu'cted w’ith tin* 
r(*vol lit ionury moveitieni . 

Thai tin* niovem(*ut lias been reviNCil within tlir Itist year no one can now 

doul>t, and tin* only niiestiou to Ikj eonsitlereil is bow it is to be dea’t with. It 
is no party ijurstion. All parties in this i’ouneil, I sitn (*onvineed, are eipially 
anxious to save Iteiigal from another outbreak of violent revolutionary crime. The 
sugg(*s1iou (bat Govi’rnment are trying to hamper the activities of tin* Congress 
Tarty or the Swiiraiya Tarty, wjis arresting their members, is of course entin*ly 
without foundation and slatcnients to tluit elfeet do not deet'ive any om*. Tin* 

(iovenmient lias no quarrel with those jxirties. Violetice is, I beliiwe, eljuaMy eon- 
ilemned by boih of lliem and in the suppression of orgaiiiseil violence (.iovenmient 
is jis mueli eiitilletl to their support us to that of any otlier party. There are as 

1 have exp ainul ou'y tw'o alternatives op.-n to us, one is to a'low the Jevolulkm- 

ary eouspiraey to eontiuue, to ]K-rniil robbeiy' and ninnler to be p’auned and eouteut 
t'Uisiilves with I be puiiishm(*nl id those who commit them when they (jan lie eaptuivd, 
io a' ow ilie minds t»f impressiouable young men fnsh fiom eol.ege with eainu' 
impu'sivi; uaturi*s and hearts allame with right lous patriotic fervour 10 lie poisoned 
by the 1 evolutionary virus, to risk ihe .ivvs of our servant;-, and even those of 
innocent men in the street, lo send the assassins to the gallows and alow' those 
wjio have jiervertcd them, trained th-m, armed them a. in I sent them out upon their 
butcher’s work to lurk in the haekground, unseat hetl, and to prejiaie lists <1 fresh 
victims —that is one po’iey, that is what is euphemisti<;ji'ly ilescribcd as relying on 
judicial proc .-edings. It is a po iey which wc have uiihesitatitig y rejected, 'i’iie other 
policy is to employ emevgeney measures, to strike swiftly and unhesitatingly at the 
leaders, lo slop the poison at its source, to use except omi! powers never inleiideiJ 
for normal cojiditions lo such men ou’y as have p’ac *d themselves heyoiid the pa’e 
oi (he Oidinary 'aw'. I told the members of tlic 'ast Cor.ncil that vve won d no: 
In'sitale to employ siici' measures -the on y ours that have proved elFeclive In Ihe. 

if (hi* oe.’asion shou'd arise. Tlie occasion has arisen jiiid we Jiave ilea.'t with 
it promptly vitliout waiting fc»r the poison to sp ead. If any member of this 
<"ounciL can suggi*st, a better method than the one we have adopu*<l for dealing wiib 
tfic Bituation, we shad Ik,* g'ad lo Iiear it. booking at the resolutions whieii have 
lK?en tabled liowever for this session, the ou’y contribution to our difficulties w'hich 
1 can discover is a pioposa! that we should release the men who hatch the plots 
and coiit.ut oui-mIm^ wi'h hanging the men who carry iinin ou;. 
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I havi! no' ili<* <Ioubf. that tho who'o public opininn of Hengi? wouM 

us ill r)i*‘ ac'ioii wt- have taken if only they knew a’l the facts which arc 
known to u*.. rnroriuuatc^v we cannot. p!aci them in possession of that kno.vk-dgc 
l)Ut tiny avo rut it '<‘»1 lo s<nur J^ua^unl.^*e that we have made no m'stakes in the 
iiulividiials wlio.u \vr havi* w.‘lect.ed. After a’l it is ou'y iiiiman to ofi* aii'l wc do 
not e'aiiii to b«* iimiiuii" from the pos^bility of error. With tfie b;sl. intentions in 
the woi'd and wit.li the best informal ions, wc arc not infa’lible and wliere our mi«- 
take would mean ileprivinp an inrioc'ir. man of his liberty sonv cheek on our own 
iudf-onent i^ rennired. I do not believe that any member of this C'ouncil would 
ask for the releime til' tiie iii'Oi, whom we liave aiTestiNl and interned, if lie believed 
that they \vev«‘ end y <jf nre.-inisiiei robbery and murder, llemctiibor tluse mm are 
net <leiiiinrd lor their i»<»itieal opinions. \\V are iif no way eonecrivid whdi 
their opinions hut on y with the methods they enip'oy lo attain their nbjcct. fii 
urder, I iM-iefnre, In safeguard ourselves a^raitist error and to p ovide tlie [>ub!ie with 
•-nme Miiarantee that we liavt* no" ahiisi.'d the po.vers we p jssess, wc have submitted 
iIm* wlin e of mil- ease to the impartial examiitatinii nf two diidp 's. These .liulj'es 
have exa.min<*d tin* material we hav.* put !> ;fore them and have iuf<*:iu>!d n-', (1) 
that tlie cxiMeiiee <il a revri’iii inuary <‘onspiraey is elearly cstab ished, (2) that tint 
evid*-ne* is sullieiriil tn jUDVe ae ive |t:in iei)tatinn in that eivuspiraey iti the. ease 
•r every man wlmni wr have «hta!ne«l by the use ol' lle<ruiati«»a III oT 1818. 

I tiusi that the (*onii<‘il will sri'iniisly eoiLsi<hM* the iufonnal ion that I hav(‘ 
j.'i\eii lliem iiiid will support tlie (ioveninrait in their elf.*. as to save r»eiie;a' I'nun 
rexeilimj to the horrih'e experieiiee.'. of 1*»12-1!»1G an*l inenrrinjj: the rep ’f*;iedi of tin* 
whne civilised world tliJit the «*.ause of Indian uaihuui'ism is staiu*-d with b'o"il. 

Tbit; s\>ooc\i only a^j^nivatexl tbe impftiuling crises, and it sbttwod 
now inucb lAud liyl-ion was in tbc boUow of tbe batids of bis Kxocutivo 
wbicb was bkdi'in*? tor dear life tv) straiijj;lo atid stitto the vising voice 
of luit ionali.sin in llongul. His Kxcidlency then ended with a long-wiiuled 
peroratioti nn “L iw jitid Onb^r” to wbich be wanted tbo Oouticirs supp > 1 * 1 .. 

Klctdioii of Deputy l*resi(lcnt. 

After ITis Kxeolicncy had left the Coutmil the vdection of the Deputy 
ih-esident of tbc Council took plavc. Mijor H:is.saii Snhrawavdy was declared 
V lected by a lua.iority of 51 votes against liis two rivals Mr. Sureudra 
Navb Ivoy (29) and .Kban Bahtidur Musbaruff ITossaiu (4). Major 
Subrsiwardy rtM*ci\ofl tbo congratulations of the Brvvshl 'i’be (Council 

tbou adjourned till the next (hiy. 

On the (ouiicil inceting on the 24t}i, after Mr. J. M. Son (bipta 
had t.idoni bis oath of tilJogiauce, the President announced that lli.s 

Excellency the Ooveriior had approved of the election of Major Ilassan 

Snhrawartly as the Deputy President of the Council. The following 

l>anel was next formed to preside at meetings of the Council in tho 

absence of the President and the Deputy President: — 

Kumar Shib Sbekbareswar Koy, Sir W. (hircy and Messrs. vS. X. 
IJoy aiul .1. X. B.vsu. Mr. S. N. Koy expressed his inability to serve. 

Ainondirient of Standing Order. 

Maiilvi Kmdadiil Iluq (Swarajist) asked for leave to m)\e a ro.so- 

Jiition for the amendment of Standing Order GO. ITc .said that under 

that Standing Order no member could ask more than 1 2 questions 
at one session of the Council. This rule did not prevail in tho 

liOgislative Assembly or in any other l*roviiioial (knincil. 'J'hc motion 
was carried with the suppoit of Swara.jist mcinhors. 

Release of Regulation 111. Prisoners 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta (Swarajist) then moved the following resolution : — 

“ This Council recommends to the Government that all political 
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prisoners of and belonging to Bengab detained under Bengal Regula- 

tion III 1818, be forthwith released/* He said : — 

It. not 1 - 0(1 uirc! many wonlf? to toll pciiplo, particularly tin; ptirsous who 
belonged to .'I free country, (rofcri'ing to Iiis Kug ish I’ritMids), that, it was against 
all jirinciplcB of a free and tlcmocratic Stat.(* to kt*cp persons imprisoned without 
placing them before a (;ouri of law and allowing them to cross-examine the witue.ssi8 
who were produci:d against them to test wiietluM- i.liey were acTually telling the 
truth or not. In Kng and ilnriiig the war even the (ferman spies hail tlie benelit 
of a trial even though before a e.ourt-martia'. They had the right to be represenl(\l 
by crouiise', the right to cross-examine the witnesses and th(‘y had even Tht» right, 
to be a<! piittcd by that eourt if aft;*!- cross-ex imination it was found that them 
was not. MiflSeient eviilencc against them. 

What I would ask tlie members of this House iind parlicn’arly my Kuglisli 

friends : what would they think of any llritisli CSowrnimmt, however strong it miglil. be, 
if they imprison 16 or 17 Kng ishm«u and ke*p them in deimit.ion wiihout. tria' Do 
they think that such a (iovi*rnmeut woii'd In- w<»rlh a moment's piirehasi' or wotiM 
last even for 24 hours ? We have Imm'ii lo'tl rej«*a ediy that the beginnings of a 
free ami democrat ic Goveriimeut Ji.ave been iieide in India, and we have a taste 
of it by llic impriMmmeiit of tln‘se 17 Henga'is without a trial? Tliere was a 
trovcrnineiit of India lesoiiition of the linh .S‘|.teinher D.t21 which said that Ilengal 
IbCso'iition III of lt<i8 shoii'd no; b- app ic-d to llenga' or in any otlier provinc * aii<l 
tliat iis app ical ion should be limitt-d to tliat pari icu ar tract of India— the inllammablc 
Frontier. As vary sis March IU22 ait or a reso ution which tin* s\)eaker undersiootl was 
carricvl in the Council of Slate movetl \»y tho lligln. UouMi'e, Srinivasa SaMVi, a 
''oiiunillee willi Dr. Tcj l*ahaduv Sa\>ru as C\»ainnui was a\>\>.»iuted to consul . t 
the repressive laws and mii.ke rreuminomiat ions as to their vepea' i)r amoiulnvuit.. 
Tliat. Committee considered the repressive laws and subiuiMctl its report. At the 
end of that report the Commit te(^ deliuito y said that the app’ieatioii of l.lie lleiigal 
llegnalioii HI of 1818 should b* coiCin-*tl ou’y to the inllanimab'e jiarl. o? the 
Frontier of India and that, it should never be applied lo Heuga! or any other 
1‘rovinee, These reeoinmeiulai ions wen? ae.cept(?«l by the ( JovcrunKMil of India, Home 
Dejiartmeiil. TIuil being so, eou’d tin* Hov(?rnment of ilenga' or for tin* matter of 
that the (Jovenunent of India ajtp'j' tin? provisions of ihr llenga' ib-gii’ai ion and 
detain ihost? persons in prison willioiit a tria' ? Tin* Co.iimillee I'nrther said iiL 
that, report tlisil. times had e.hangtvl, tin* beginnings of re!s[>oMsil>'e (lovernuieni bad 
been made in this country and these oM Jaws or Iteguaiions must no! be app ied. 

Mr. Xunil Hu<i Chowdhury (Swaraiist) snpportiiig tlio resolution said 
that they were told that tlio country was living under a civilised 

Govornniuit, and if that be so why a regulation which was more thin 

a oeiitiiry old should hang on the people of India? It was moat un- 

iust and inhuman to detain these men without tri.il. 

Kumar Shib Slick hnro.swar Ray said that in no other civilised 

country would a respousiblo executive ever think of adoiiting such risky 

measures. The iicoplo of Bengal had a bitter oxporioneo of them when 
a few yo.ars back men in their thousands, on the merest suggestions 

of contemptible spies, wore snatched away from their homes aiul mado 
to rot and die in unhealthy iilacos and snake-infested «]iiaiters. 

Ibii ILueiidra Nath Chowdhury supporting the resolution (pioted 
extracts from a publication by Professor Kushbrook Williams to show 

that anarchical crimes wore extinct. 

Babu Surondra Nath Roy who also suppoi-tod the resolution spoke 
from his own experience to the worthlessness of uncross-examiiicd evidence. 
They could not, said Mr. Roy, spirit away people which was against 
the elements of British iustice and fair-play. Some sixioon yeais ago 
the Government deported nine respectable gontlomon incliKling Baliu 

Krishna Kumar Mitter who was now a pillar of strength to the Govt. 

Mr. Travers, an Anglo-Indian, said that the effect of the resolu- 
tion would be to lot loose upon society a number of men who had 
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ulreacly committed serious crimes ! ! (Cn'cs of Question). It would mean that 
they would be j-iveu opportunity to commit further crimes against law- 
abiding citizens. Bengal at the i)roscnt moment joquired all the 
capital foj* exi)loitatioii that she could get hold of for the development 
of her indiistiies, agiicult\ire etc! He would say that during the past 
four years noij-eo-opcnition agitation in the provineo had seriously 
inercased the poverty of the people (Cries of ‘110/ ‘no’, ‘order,’ ‘order.’) 

Tliis stupid speech was followed by another from Mr. M. E. 

A'illieis, another Anglo-Indian, wh(» had attained notoriety by calling 
Mahatma (iandhi as a homicidal maniac. In opposing the motion ho said 
that ho considered the argniiicnts of the supporters of the motion to 
l»c imsitivcly hencath contcin]>t. 

(Urics of uni)arliaiTiciitary expression.) 

"J'lie ri’osidciit icinarhcd that those arguments wore beyond Mr. A'illiers’ 
1*0111 prclicnsion (laughter). Mr. X'illicrs then made haste to withdraw the 

cxpiession. 

C’ontinuiiig, Mr. Villiois oliservod that the report of the Kei)rossivo 
Laws Uommittoo referred to hy Mr. Hen Gu]>ta said that in cases of 

emergency emej-gej-t laws were ncccs.sary. 

Mr. Camplicll Fon ester who opposed the resolution said that if 
these I'Cisois were set. at lihoity, he would not he surprised if the 
police foiee rcsig»'<*d in a Ixidy ! ‘Hiis romarlv was met by derision. 

The lion ble the Maharajadhimj of Burdwan said that it was an 
in()]>poi<.un(^ time 1 <» biing tln^ rosolntion. a day after the Govoruors 

speedi and leii <l!iys after the murder of a law-abiding European 
citizen in bioad d;iy light in Cahutta. (This rofevred to the Day 

Muider, See V(*l. I, 8 ). The Go\t. could not, in face of the facts 
it pos.sessed, pijssibly giN«‘ any effect to any of the recommoi’.datioiis 
made in these \ esobitions, for it wovd<l mean abdication of the Govorii- 
ineiit ai.d a negaiiini of idl guarantee of law and ordei-. This as wel! 

as other leinarks of the Maharaja was laheji by the mcinbors as an 
intiinidal ion. On iJiis point, however, he was met by Mr. B. Das later. 

'rin’ lesnhs of divisions on these resolutions, tlio Maharaja said, 
mieht br a foiegone < (mehision but that wouhl never go to prove to be a true 

i.'.dex of tlu' p(»liti<'al situiitioii (hear- hoar) and if they conveyed the true 

ment.ility of ednealetl Bengal it would go to prove, without any manouvering 
on th<‘ pait oi (o-o]»erating or no-eo-oi)e ruling agents, of men bent u])on 
ol'st I lu tioii aiul d<‘t' 1 i in lion, that Bengal was not yet. fit for self-go vcrnmoiit. 
<(Ti»‘s of ijuestion, nuestioii, hear, hear.) The Maharaia furlh or said that 
<iue..stions might arise of strengthening the hands of the exeeiitivo 
iiustead of MiaUening it hy those method.- under the Defonec of India 
Am n InVh liad jneviously made it niissililo for the Government of Bengal 
(vt paialyse tin* jcvolnt ionaiy movement in Bengal. 

At this .stag.' Mr. U. lU J »as imood that the debate bo eont-inued 
till !) p.nn or such time till it was not fhii.shed. 

Tlie J ’resident ,siid that he wouhl allow the debate to eontiijuo till 
a niiaiter pa.sf seven as usual and would not proloiar it. Fvcntually the 
discussion was adjourned to the next day. 

Next day, January 25 th, on the rc.sumi>tion of the debate Mr. S. C. 
Mukheiiee, the nominated member for the Indian (Tiristiaihs, who, it was 
alleged, had been angling iiom .-umotime pic\ious for official favour, and 
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though repudiated by his community had been posing as their reprosontativo 
ill the Council, rose and spoke against the motion. Ho created a diversion 
in the House by quoting some unauthoiisod statonionts from newspapers 
and was after a good deal of heckling made to sit down. 

Ho was followed by two Mahomedan gontlemoii, one of whom 

chanxetorisod Kegulatioii 111 of 1818 as a necessary evil. This gentle- 
man had apparently a diead of iiewspapei-s and had a cheap lliiig at 
Nationalist newspapers specially and remarked tluit “sometimes speeches 
and writings in newspapers may do greater harm than Maxim guns.’* 

Sir H. STEPHENSON on behalf of the Govt, entered into a lengthy 
and carefully prepared defence of the nioisure. He gave a ronnected 
history of “ revolutionary crimes ’ in Bengal and made an iinpassioneil 
appeal to the House to tlirow out the resolution. His specjih was received 
with cheers from the ofKoial and European licjuhes. 'Jhe Nationalists 

appeared, however, to be quite unconvinced by his specious reasonings. 
Sir H. Stephenson displayed, however, great tact and moderation in his 

utterances and tried his best to avoid wounding the susceptibilities of 
the Nationalist imnnbcrs. 

After Sir H. Stephenson had stated the (b>veinment views Mr. C. 

li. Das rose to support the resolution. With gir it force and oloqiietKo 
Mr. l>xVS refuted tlic arguments of the ollicials and other supporters 
of the obnoxious measure. “ We have done it, imst us, was the 

whole argument of the bureaucracy in support of tJie deportations’’, said 
Mr. Das. Tie emphasized the facst that the Indian National Gongress 

Wi\8 pledged to a policy of noirviolencc for the attainment of “ Sw'araj." 
It was impossible therefore, said Mr. Das, tint one belonging to the 

Gongress should couuteuauco the murders and other measures of violence. 
But some of the dei)Oitees, said Mr. Dis, were his associates and he 

could give his word of honour that they preached noirvioleiicc wliertc 

ever they wont. 'J'ho Governinent declared “ that it would not bo 

<^ocroed by the tactics of the Swarajists.” ‘ If the govornmont is not 
to be coerced”, declared Mr. J)as with gieat w'airnth amidst tlio 

applause of the Nationalist members of the House, “ the p(‘Oplc of 

this country are not also to be coerced.^* I’irrdiop silence prevailed 
in the House wlnm Mi. Da.s was oii liis legs and his remarks wore 
lioaid with bated breath by the whole House. Ho said : — 

It not our grievsi lice llie Uovi-nimciii liuh j»ul. t lu>r men uiuPm- finest, without 
uny nifonnat ion at. si.'J. l»iit our gricvaiic,c that this iuronnaiioii is not, pioperly testetl. 
As regards ttiis grievaiie.c wr have not hranl one word in answer (lieiir, Ivar), We 
)uivc b(M*n tod thfit there arc statements iruide by seveia! persons: we have is-mi 
told that reports liave b.- u made and that they have been consideivd by the trov- 
rTninent. WJiat f want to ask is how any tloveiunient ollieia', however gilte<l ho 
might be, is in a position to test tlie truth of a statement, un'ess the iniin who 
makes that stfit.eineut is brought before him aiul questions aiv; put to him. I 
submit, it is impossib'e. What is usua'Jy done am! I lake it, the report is made, 

the report is ivad, of course the repoit. eontaiiis the iiifonimt ion which wouhl be 

sufficient in tlie opinion of the officia s eoiicerm-d for tiie a[)p icai ion of the aid,. 
And then J take it, that information is count er-signed ; it is sent uji to the 
Uovernnient of India and it is tent up licforo two Judges. Tlie wonder is thsit 
Judges can be foumi to report as to theguid. or innocence of persons np<ui wliat 
we call ilead records ; 

The Judges make their report (hear, U«»r). The report is coiitidciitial. We liave 
iiowever lieen favoured with extracts from that r« port. 'J’o prove wdiat. ? Not one 
single sentence has been placed Isd'ore this House. Not one argument is plficed before 
us. The on y reason is — “We hav<* done this, we liave don* that. You must t:ust 
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tun” T can Shfiurc the llon’hltj Member in clmige, the whole country its definitely 
<•1 opinion that tlast; pcisons who 1 tive l>eon aneMcd liitc’y ought not to be detained 
ni.y .'onger (hen-, laai). Is that opinion Avrong ? I vintuic to tliink, no. The 

Hoii'lilr Maidxr in has givc-n yon eertain sj)<.ei!ic inslanees without names 

and other di script ion, 1 am not eonip.'aijiing against that. But Jet me giro you 
A\lut iiiis Jiappdud in my own personal experience and iny exi>erience is as good as 

that (jf aiy hi.dy rlw* in tiiis lIous<*. It lias been 1113 ' eiwlcavour for tlio last 

Itw years to ai^tniach tliese yr-ungmen \vl:o for sometime or other belonged to 
n v« Out ionary soeiet hs to bring tlam over to the Oongrtss and prove to them tJiat 
\\i‘ eaneoi win our liUrly by the application of violence. And 1 say 1 have succeeded 
ill p< isiiading many of them. But to my I on or, what I'o 1 tind They vrere pounced 
upon l.y ihe j.oiiee witJiiii a lew days and .’odgid in jail, l-'or what, offence.' We 

not gseeitain that at the time. Afterwaril'^ we wen* lo'd that lluy Avere 

4 !e 1 aJned under Jh gulat i(>n 111 of 1818. 

I will g vf you a lew inter< sting details. Qia si ions were put in this House as 
i4i whitlier any ileliiiile ei'aiges Aveiv inailo again^^ llnin. — I Avaiit to ilraAv yuur 
aili iithiii, Sir, and the atUnlimiof this Ibmse U* lliat— to sa.v Avliut wi’i'e tin* definite 
elaigi *' iiiniij.'h1 against tliem What j.-, tlie rej»!y 'I'hi* ansAver is “ chargi-s have 
j.iii to ilie pi iM-tiej s." Is It with ngunl to definite offences? The answi*!' is 
vide 't‘n pi evil Hi- answer. Sir, the previou^ answer .s “ chaiges weiv put to lliLJir'. 
I^ivriy loily undeislainls ilie distinction between ‘cl:arg(s' and ‘definite chaiges*.. 
Aid L dic aie jii this House that no de'finite charges were put against any of them. 
\Vr iiiMsi ojicd iho «*as''. II the JloirbJr* Mindier has iiiiottd an extract from 

;i ri'poii ol hi me *jUo1e to him extracts fjom my report. We obtained 

p i inis.-ieoi to \ mi il.»se |n i>ons. We sent our friends to them. Tliej' we re ashed 

Hueif;<*al y with le aid 10 what had hap[>ened. And tliey Aven* lo'd this. 

'J’Juse an* the eiiar<.M‘s : Vmi are a Ihitshevik agent- : ** That is eliarge* No. 1. 

•‘Was any (le'l'iiiile* pi«o|‘ piuood hefore you”? No. What did you sa^' “1 said it. 
AMIS an al.omina’oli m-. ’ I am <|\ioting I’roni my repon. I ask you to eauisider supposing 
liny oue of ou '*• el.aigni like Hiis, liow <*an yon prove* that you are not a Bolshevik 
a^'oiit SinnejM* I ai l <*haiv<d like tliio, l.ow eaiii J prove* tJiat I am not. a Bo'shevik 

iigi 111 ! r»e(*aUM* nuiie one* lejiortid some* thing — u spy somewlure* has saiel se)me.*thing 
that lO and s<* has <’oim* mu'Ii and sue.li thing whiedi is untested— am 1 to he 

eharpti iiki* that The man who h.as made the statenunil must be brought. b'*fe)i*e 

i-oinr iispoiisibi otlioci. Ho shoii'«l he* e'ross-examiiu-il to show the utte*r lioj'nwness 
and fa'silA of h's siaiMiient. AN'.tli legaol to these men I e.*aiiuot be*!ieve for one** 
single* jiU'UK'Ui lla.1 iIua aie I'loshtx.k agents, 

'J'Iku iIkm* anodier eliarge-- “You are pri\v' to murder ol’ a po.'ie*c officer.*’ 

Whieh jo'ie.- « Iliei IS ’ — they asked. The ilifoimai oii was d(*nie<l. When did the 

ii.uider or u.iirdcis fake p'ae’e ’ — iIm-a' asked. This infoiiuation, ioi>, t liiy Avei'c dciiifil, 

I ask y«'U, .11 all ^el uuisuess, how Is it possible lor a man to aiisAver a charge 

; ki* iliis — ‘■‘You are pri\y to nnuiier of a police ollieer.*’ Thew ran only sa^"^ that 

is a lie, an ahem. liable lie. 'Phat is Avhat tliey saul. 

’Hull the ihiid eliaige “You are an associate* ol' s(i and so.” TJiCse asso- 

4- ales are al-o deiained pei>euis, l)f efmrse it is f Ossih'e- to he asroeiateel witJi 

ilii.sc men wiihoui heiiig guilty of murder, if that chaig,.* jj, picierred against me, 

I am afraid, 1 have to plerul guilty to that charge. Some of these Interned w'cri* 

my assoi-iales— t hey are men with whotii 1 have worked. 'I’liey liave worked wit.]i 

me ami preaelied the doetniie of iiou-violenci*. I am proud of iheni. 

Anotlier «iiusr.ou wsis put to them; — “You were prvaehiiig sedition and publish' 

ing iiiliammaltny 1 iieraiuie.” Of eoiirse the intlamiuaiory liierat iiii* is b(‘fore tlic 

tjloM.*rnmeui. it ii is seditious aeeoidiiig to law, then w’liy ihry aie not put upon 

their trial.’ Thesr are i he kiiuks of eliJiige> that are brought against them. 

My grie\aiiei* is, litlu*!’ there is evidence before th«- (loveimuent whicli the 

llovmnment Is* ii v<*s is sutfieieiii to prove their gui t in a court of law or, if the 

i;o\(*rniueni iloi s iiol iM-l.eve if, the (ioveruiueiit has no riglit to detain them (hear, 

bear). If the tlovi niineiit has Jii its jiossessioii evideiic'. wliieli it belicv(*s to be 
line. Jet them b(* juoduetd tor trial. The (loveniiueiu dar.* not pnniucc them for 
Ilia'. I sa.v there is no evidence agnin.<t them. 

'I'here is another sidi* of the <|Ucstioi!. It is A>iili regard to the iiuestion of 

poliey. It is a (|Uesfion Avhieh is more important than the «iuehtitin of guilt or 

iuiio<‘enee of these men. And thru is ilie ijuesiion to a'. hich 1 sliull refer to before 1 

la.e iluiie. 1 a^k the Government to sei'i'Usl.v consider, j-jm the application of theses 

Jawiiss laws, as I call them— ihvsi* rcpiejjjsiAc orders, exi'cuih’e decrees— can it 
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possibly put an cixl to rt xoJutiouaiy ? I do not deny that in Bengal 

there was revolutionary u ovi meiit, aiul I say unfortunately Tor us, for those wl.o 
belong to the Indian National (.‘ongress, this revolutionary movtment exists and will 
^xist as long as wisdom <I<ks not prevail in the Council Chambt’r of your admiuis- 
tjators, I ask this question soUniiuy in llic histoiy of the world has re\u ul ionai \ 
movement been eluekid at any time by repressive hgishit 'ou I It has never been eheektd. 
It can never eluek rt vo!nt ionai y movement. It eaii never supprt^s it. I am tod 
that when tlirsc internments took plaee the roAo^ntioiiaiy movement was suppress d. 
It was not siq prfssi'd. If it was siippresse»l why has it raised its head again It 
was not. suppiesKil. It burioil its heail underground. Kvciy time you apply these 
ngulatiouB, every time 3011 send people to jail wit lout trial, it errates disaffec- 
tion. I will ask you to ser ous.’y eoiiskler— can revo utionary crimi s cease if dis- 
affietion inereases / The revolutionaries may be temporarily suppressed but on y for 
the time. Itemember, the man who throws the bomb is ni>t ilu‘ only terrorist, lit- 
is a terrorist undoubteilly. The man who shoots iniu)eeut fel’ow -eiti/.eiis i> a 
terrorist. He is a tenorist no iloidii. Hut he is not the on y ti rroiist. There an 
nncom-cions lerror sts. These termrists are tJ e>sc who pra(“tise upem tlier fear (d 
the? peeqilr. be*t me (.note* this fiom ;iu extract I made freuu an Knglish newspaper 
a few years ago 

“Every one who taiUs of the need of Jaw aiul onh i while 'giioriiig the 

SI ill greater nerd for justiee > a leiioiisf. The terrorist is a. man in ti-nor living 

to striker terror m some I od \ e'se. Thus any one of us is liah'e- to become :i 

l(‘r:oiist. on oeeiasioiis of paiiii- aiul i-xeiteraent." 

If the Govei iiiiu'ut has any uasoii ;o sup^eise that revo ui iouaiy luoveme-nt wi'l 
increase jii slieiigth, iluii the' <ii‘y thing tlie‘y have* got to eeuibiih-r is how to 

satisfy the peopie* of this eouutiy. It is ailiuiltrtl ihai these! rexolutionaiies arc 

psitiiots. It was stateel by His Kxecll<*iu*y the otber tlay thai Ihc'-e* n-vo ut eMuii'cf 
are patriots. The*y are out te* secure tbe lilierty of llu*ir country. 

Change CM' Heart— the Unly Soluiiou. 

We? are toil that llie (Joveiiuiv-uf will iieveT he* eocieed. If hy eoereioii is 

niefint. the upplieation of physical foier, I agre?e. lint if that staii'nieiit means that 

the Gove^nimeiit is not to yield to the wislies of the pt'ople*, I differ entire. y (h<*ar, 
hear). // // is stated that Government is not to be coerced, may I not make this 
declaration on behalf of the people of this country that the people of this country 
uill not be coerced either. (Hear, luar). Then fore what is wanted is a e.hsiiigo 

of he'art. That is the on’y peaceful seiiutioii of the i;ue8lion. And I ask yen 
si'i -ous y to consider tiiis. I ask you to |>ass this letolution and I apptN'd le tlu- 
(loveiiimeiit to accept this resolutimi us a proof eif that change of heart upon wliieh 
aiui upon wliich alone elepeiuU the peaevful serlution of this j).’oh!(‘m. (Hear, hear). 

.lust one word, and I have eloiie. Jlis Excellency — I beg your pardon— I mean 
ilie Maliarajadhirai Ilahadnr of llurdwnn yestenlay made usi* of an argument, wh eh 
numds very much like inlJmidat -on. I* was certain y not Irs iulenliou, I admit. 
Hut what the Hoii'b'c Member ^aid was this (hat the GovcMiiment will never aecepl 
this. He was asking you imt i** aeeepi this resolution and one of the rea-ous upon 
which he relied was that the Govi rnment would never r.erept our l•eeonlllu■n^ latum. 
Hecuiiise the Grtvernment w'oii'd not aeei*pt the rwiolut ou, you wm- you sliouM 

not pass it. That stumds like iin imidation. Let me assure the TIou'h'e Meml)er ilitii 
this House will not be intimidated either, and that in spite of what he has said this House 
will pass the Resolution, 

After Mr. Das had sat down, a Kiiropcaii gentlenian rose and iiiado 
the astounding statemciit that none of the internees or deportees ever 
seriously questioned the illegality of the action of the Government against 
them. This gratuitous oVseivation met with a crushing retuit from 
Balm Satyendra Chaidra Mittra who was himself iiiterncd nider the 
.Defence of India A(t. Mr. Hen Guptri was asked to lejily to the 
debate but he i)refeired to waive his ri^ht aid the resolution was put 
to the vote and doclereil lost. 

A division was demanded and the result .showed that 76 members 
voted for and 45 agaii st it and it w^as received with ringing applause 
hy the Swarajists. 
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The President declared the resolution carried. The resolution ran : — 
*'Thi8 Council recommends to the Government that the Govern- 
ment of India be approached for the immediate release of the 
persons belonging to Bengal who have been placed under persona] 
restraint under Bengal Regulation 111 of 1818, and that, if neces- 
sary, they be tried according to law in an open court of Justice.” 

Of tho throe Ministers, Babu Surendra Nath Mullick was absent 
as on tho two previous days. The two other Ministers, Mouivi Fazln] 
lIvK] and Mr. (Thuznavi were present but did not open their mouths 

but voted with tho (4ovcriimont. The Swaraiists, of course, voted solid 
for Mr. Sen (jopta’s resolution. The Independents also followed 

suit and all of them voted for the motion. Besides the Moslem 

Swarajists there woi-e a few other Independent Mahomedari members 

who als(» went to the ri;?ht lobby alonj^ with the Swaraiists and other 
Nationalists. 

The Second Rssolution on Political Prisoners. 

Another motion erf Mr*. •!. M. Sen Ouirta that : — 

“'riiis Council rccc^ommeiids to the Government that all lolitical 
prisoners of and bcloriffirifj to Bcn^^al namely: — 

‘(a) those, eon viol cd for offences committed with a political motive 
before the b’oy.il Amiufsty gi’antod in the Iloyal Proclamation issued 
by Ilis Gracious Majesty, the Kin^^ Kmperor, on tho 23rd of December, 1919 . 

‘(b) those (;onvietod under the Criminal Law Amendment Act (XIV 
of 1908), during’ 19*2l and 1922; and 

‘ (e) those convicted for sedition, and those bound down and inr 
prisoned under Seetiou lOH of the (criminal Procedure Ccxle for dcliver- 
iiiK seditious speeches during 1921, 1922, and 1923 bo forthwith 

released.” 

was canied by a majority of 31 \otcs, 41 voting against aird 72 
for the I’csolution. 

The Third Resolution on Repressive Laws. .# 

Another lesolutiori moved by Rabu B. K. Bose on rei>ressive lawgl-j 
rarj llins ; — ' 

111. “ 'i'his (''ouricil recommciifls to the Govornmont to request the 

Govcriimont of Irrdia for tho immediate repeal or withdrawal in regard 
to Bengal of the following laws ; 

(1) the Prevention of Seditious Meobings Act, 1911 (X of 1911^); 

(2) tho Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908 (XIV of 1908); :' 

(3) Sections 15 and 15 A and other .sections so far as they 
relate to Sections 1 5 and 1 5 A of tho Police. Act, 1861 (V of 1861); and 

(4) Bengal Kegulation III of 1818” 

The motion wjis being rliscussod wdien tho Council arljourned till 
tho 28th darmary. 

Interpellation on Reg. 111. Piitooert 

At (pieKlioii time* Mr\ .1. SKN' UrPTA lijul askcil ; (a) Will tin* llou'blc the Member 
111 c.liarge of the J’olitioftl Dejiartmeiit be p tatKsd to lay on ilie table a Htatemciit 
jiiviui' the following juformatiori with lefereime to the persons arrestiMi ami detaine*! m 
Ihnigal under Regulat(eii 111 of 1818 

(i) the names of the persons anested ; 
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(il) the dates on. which cacli of tliese jiei’sons was arrcsteil ; 

(iii) the cliarges, if any, wiiich were brought against each of tiicse persons b“for« 
arrest ; (iv) tlic a lowances, if any, w’hich have Ikk*ii granteil to (‘ach of these pci's ous : 

(\) I he p'ace of detention of each of these pei-sons ; and 

(vi) the present daily or moiiTh y expenditure on cacli of these persons for food. 

(b) Will the floii’ble the Member lie pleased to state : — 

(i) wheth r the sJiijl p.o'sons were chargi*il with definite offences ; 

(ii) whctlier they were alloweil suflicient opportunity to answer sneh irharges in 
AVi-iting ; and (iii) whether these cases were placed before .fudges I 

(c) will the id on’ be the Member be pleas il to state whether the persons or any <»f 
them were Jisked by the police if th(‘y were members of th'* Swanijya Party befo'ff 
arrest ? 

The Iton’ble Sill ill’Oll STEPHENSON replied;— 

(a) (i) and (ii) A statement is laid on the tabic. 

(iii) Charges have been put to all the prisoners. Jn the public nilerest, Iiowever, 
<io\ernmeiii do not eoiisiilcr it desirable to publish them. 

(iv) and (v) Governmimt. do not consider it desirable to publish this information. 

(vi) lluiiee one and annas four. 

(b) (i) Vide answer to (a) (iii). (ii) Ves. 

(iii) Willi I be I'xception of two of tlic pristmers who were arresmi at ihe instaiM'o 
<if the Government of India, the cases of all were plac ‘d before the .ludges. 

(<;) The answer is in the negat.ive. 

Statement referred to in the reply to clauaee (a) (i) and (ii) of the *|u •si ioii 
-liMwiug the names, <‘tc., of the State prisoners couliiieil under Regulation 111 of 18 IS : — 

Naaiks OF State Pri»oj4Eks and Hates oe Abrkst. 

(1) Amrita Lai Sarkar— 2r)th September, P.»23. 

{'J) Rabindra Moluin Sen Gupta -2oth September, 1023. 

(3) Satihh (’handra PaUrashi (Satish Pdiattacharjya) ?— 25t)i September, 1023. 

(4) Maumoliun Hhattacharjya-25tli September, 1023. 

(6) Vpemlra Nath Raiierji— 25th September, 1023. 

(()) Kali Prar^iid Ranerji— 2(»th September, 1023. 

(7) .liban La! Cliatterji — 2 ir 1 October, 1023. 

(8) Rhupati Maxumdar — 2.5th Sept.eiiibcr, 1023. 

(0) Ramesh (Oisnidra Datta Chaudlinri — 2>th September, 1023. 

(10) Monoranjan Gupta— 26tli September, 1923. 

(11) Muzaffar Ahmeil — ITtli May, 1923. 

(12) .lyotisli Chandra Gliosli— 25th September, 1923. 

(13) Atindra Molian Roy (’haiulhnri— 6tli October, 1923. 

(14) Na'ini Nath tiupta— 20tlj Decmiber, 1923. 

(15) Rhupeiidra Kurnar Dutta — 26tli Scpteinb.*r, 1923. 

(Hi) Amareiulra Nath Cliatt ’’ji— 26tli SepUnnber, 1923. 

' 417) .Jadii Gopal Miiklicrj-e— 25th SepUMiilier, 1023. 

On the Council assembling on the 28th January the adjourned debate 
on Mr. B. K. Bose’s Resolution was taken up. Mr. B. CHAKRAVARTY, 
the leader of the Nationalist party, first rose iti support of the 
resolution and spoke as follows : — 

1 for one concede that t,he first duty of a civilizeil Goveriuncnt is the maiutc- 
jiance of law and oriler— there is no doubt abrmt that. But at the same time I 
enter my emphatic protest, against the statement that, the expression ‘ law and 
•Oder’ bhoulil include repressive measures, if I may be permitted, 1 may r<*a«l a 
jiassagc from the great English Jurist, IPackst one : “To bereave a life by vioence 
and confiscate liis states without. accusittioD and trial would lx; so gross and atrocioua 
an act of despotism as must at once convey an alarm throughout the kingdom. 
But continement of persons by secretly hurrying them to jail where t.heir sufferings 
arc unknown is a less pub ic, less striking thing and therefore a more dangerous 
engine of an arbitrary Goveniment.” As I have the honour of addressing t.he 
mcmlxii's of the House, Eng.isli gentlemen, I hope*, will bear in mind what was ssiid 
by their own great jurist. Now I come to more recent times. Members are aware 
that ihere were trouble^ at the time when Ix)rd Morley was Secretary of State for 
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liuliJi aiul l.onl wan the Vio«M<*y. MfiulKMn air aware aVo lliat w.»me deiKUt- 

afiniin took |>1 ji<-i* IIh'Ii. 1 am to’d that om* of the deporleos in a pillar of sneuglli 
to the promt (i(i\eniTnfiit. Ho\vev€*r that may fw in IhO'J l.onl Morlcy wrote to 
1 (.id MiiiK' an lol'oun; “I won't fol'ow' yon in deportations. Voii state your east* 
with urntirUjih'o roire, 1 adniit. Eut then J comfort myself in my distjuiet of 
dilfciint? ironi \on liy the retleiitlon that perhaps tli* Viceroy in the 

NctlnMlaiiiln, the AiisiViaii Viceroy in Vienna, the I'oiirhond in the Sicilies ami 
<l..\enniin III tin* olil Anieriea.n colonies used leasoniiign not Wholly d’Ksimi'ar and 
1 i>t iiiiieli less h reeful." 

Ami I venture to think, however atrocioun a measure iiiijiht be, however it may 
.Mliin;j:e the liberlii's of the eiti/a-ns, reasons have Ikhmi found, and it has been in 

• iM> nutiuh of es'ery one from time immemorial, that hn- the sake of ‘law and order 

ii in neccssaiy to renoit to represnive measuren. When the «»reatesi of the iHourhotin 
i.oii.'s XTV had to defeiid his eoiidiiet, his answer was— ■“ Yon speak of (Jovern- 
iie-nt, you speak of admiiiinirat ion, it is me” and the Hourbon defend d his eonduei 
( Ii ihe ^ituiiid o; 'aw and onler. However that may be, let Un come to more recent 
iiiiien. The membcMs of this House have lieard the name of Dr. Masjiryk who is 
iiow the n'spi'cted i’resideiit «if the llepublie of t ■zeeht)-Slavokia. When (he Austnan 
Ibiveinnient was in powiu* lie was (‘ondemned t(» d(\atii in the name of Jaw and 

ouUr. He had io llee I'loni hin countiy and take shelter in Mn^'laiid. The Siberian 
I xiles wen defendiMl on the ^rouud of law and order. Tlnuefote wiien the expression 
‘law and onlei’ is trot led out it does not in the sliolilest de»rree interfere with 
iii_\ I oini that it las bedi ili(> cry from time inimeinorial of evi‘ry irretpoiisib.'e autliority. 
^e!rn<•e has si own i hat even minend matter or iiiorgariie matter is capable of respond- 
inj.’ to exi.inal '^limuli. lint I have iu>t yet found tiny irvespoiisib'e authority 
le'pondinj; !«• i!- stimu'un of piih ie opinion (hear, hear). It seems to me that 

ir.ispoiisible ^o\ernment is synonymous with jroveriimeiit incapable of appreciatiiisi 
ilir opinion '*! Hie peu| !e ‘governed l»y them* 

‘‘ t'euiuiy Did IJe^ttlation Still Voun^ “ 

The niesi^ur.-^ a,i::a'iist vvliieh wr are eonijdaining so lai as my reso’utinii is 
< .iiiei-rned are I hier, liiilieliisi p'ace lei ns lake Deiigal Uegnlation IIJ of 1818. ft is 
none than a eeiiiurs o d. The luemlKirs of this House are aware that eoiidil ions in India in 
were Stu ll that ii wa'^ necessary to pass t hat regn'alioii. ft was iniemhsi for the 
purpose of prevent ill;.!, inter opei's frotu foreign countries eoming into tltis countiy to create 
iiifheuit u‘s, amoie.'si oi tiers, in the Keudutoiy States. Tins hotny good old friend of 
Mills, altliougli mole than hundred years old, seems to me as \ ouiig as ev(*r. Age does 

not seem tt* ha'.'c atVected its vittilily. Then* was a solemn (hunniittee appointed for the 

purpose of sayiioj ‘.ood-hye to tliis panieular rrgu'atloa. Tliey said il. was an archaic 
p.re of egls'ai oil and ougid not to be on tlie statute book. They further said, that 
imy weie not coin-,: to !i,pp!> it e.^eept in i lu' iiiHamniable Frontier rrovinces. That w’as 
lie lind.ii;,’ ol the ( Oiinniliee, It was fol!ow«*d hy a resolution of 1 Im‘ O ovenmieiil of India 
neeepl iiig I lie l eeoiiiinendat ion oM he t’oniiuittee. P.uf can there be any just iti cation jn 
ihe \ea.r of grace Iliy.’k aliout 12 months after the publication of t hat report, for thiftV 

• t course t hat liad io be hud to the use of that regulation for the piirpo.se of J lurrying' 
iMii jail MMue 17 peisDUs of His (Jiueimis Majesty's sulijects ? How can we, wlio ha^ 

(!e:il with tli«‘ pro\.'e of this coimtiy, justify this action after llie most* BOifidiin 
declaration, lus by the l.oea! 1 5overiimeio , *.ui by tl;e t'eiitral tiovernmeiit 

vvliieh has lK*en refeitcd to above/ 

Tlio lion Me* Sir AHBUK BAIIIM said that these measures 
preventive laws and iicocs.sary for the prevention of oriine. The Crimiju^i 
l*roeednre (ode was fidl of measures for the fiurpose of prevoutiort'’^ 
of C^iime. I'heso three measures were all measures of that kind. Not a 
single cogenl argument luul boon advanced to show that they were uii- 
iiessary. After referring to the reitort of the Iicprcssive Laws Committee, 
Sir AlKlur Rahim said that if they found the Bengal Kegulatioti necessary 
here they wore perfectly justified in applying it. The object of the 

SetlitiouK Meetings Act was to prevent seditit)n and the Criminal I^aw' 
Amendment Act aimed at supi>ressing unlawful associations. A law of 

this (‘haraeter was liable to be mi.sused but was that a good ground 

• •r rej>.\dit g .such an Ae( ’ The passing of tin? Gooiida Act showed 
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thafc tho peopl wanted a more drastic incrasure than those laws. The 
diilerence between the Goonda Act and the Bengal Regulation was that 
the Goonda Act did Tiot refer to the Bhadralog class. They could not 
say that there should be one law for the Bhadralog and another for the 
poorer classes. 

Mr. Chakra varty. — Wo are all Goondas ! (laughter). 

Mr. C. R. Das in reply to the Govt, members said : — 

I have to reply to certain observations made by bir Abdur Uahito, otherwise 
1 would nut have thought it lucjssary to get up and speak at all. At the very 
outset 1 wish to make one thing perfectly clear. Btr Abdur Kahim in referring to 
some of us said that we gentlemen who want to have the statutes repealed would 
not take no the responsd) lity of Government; that statement is absolutely 
iucorrec*. We aro, as you are ail awar* , prepared to lake up the responsibility of 
the Qoverum nt pi<ar, hear,) of this province and our only objection is that the 
Oovernmeut is not made respoii»^ib!u to the people of this country (hear, hear), and 
the moment the Government is made responsibie to the people of this conntry Sir 
Ab.^ot Kahim will find every one of us ready to take up the responsibility of the 
Government. Hut what was offered to us is not the responsibility of the entire 
Government, but oidy part of it, and that part canuot be dissociated from the 
whole. It 18 a kind of responsibility which is not responsible to anybody. Certainly 
we refused to shoulder that kind ot responsibility. 

Necessity of Preventive Laws. 

To make onr position clear 1 shall nroceed to deal with one or two arguments 
put forward by Bir Abdur Kahim. Tae Hm*ble Member was angry because Mr. 
Chakrabarti did not put forward facts. Sir Abdur Kahim said that these are 
preventive laws which arc necessary for the maintenance of Law and Order. Therefore 
those laws must remain on the Btatnte Book. But the whole question is whether 
preventive laws have any safeguards. We are tuld in season and out of season that 
every ci villa >d country some time or other have reasons for emergency Irgislation. 
But may I remind the House of one fact, that is also proved by history, viz , that there 
is hardly any civil'zed Government which is not responsible to the people ? The w'hole 
difference is there. That is the point in a natshell. If the Government of this conrtry 
had betn responsible to the people and if it had been thought necessary to enact repressive 
legislation for the time bjing, the people wnnld have agreed to that because they knew 
that the moment these measures were misapplied and people were misgoverned on account 
of this enactment they would have the right to ran that Government out. India to-day 
has not got that right. Therefore we have to be very careful in allowing these repressive 
legislations to be kept in the Btatnte. Members of the Government arc after all human 
beings. They cannot help taking side on a particular question. They are human and 
there is ibis danger ef applying the renressive stututes in patting down political freedom. 
It is from that point of view that we have the greatest objection to the continuance of 
these Tt'prrsBive laws on the Btatute Book. 

There is another argument put forward by Sir Abdur Kahim. He says tl at there 
are sections in the Criminal Procedure Code which contain preventive laws and that 
therefore this H>'usc ought not to get rid d preventive laws. I cannot understand that 
kind of argument. — There are preventive laws and preventive laws. There »re many 
preventive laws in the Criminal Procedure Code wbieh are considered necessary. Hut 
it does not follow from that that every legislation which is pot forwa'd as a preventive 
legislation must be kept up. I cannot understand that argument at all. 

Unpopularity Of the Regulation. 

Then the Hon'ble Sir Abdnr Rahim went on to say with regard to Regulation IK of 
1818 that there was the Goonda A'^t and the peoph* were very anxious for the Onnnda 
Act. The Goonda Act is something like Regulation III t f 181 H and therefore people are 
anxious to have the Regulation UI of 1818 retained on the Btatute Book ! 1 must say 

i was struck with the perfect syllogism put forward by Sir Abdur Rahim. I do not 
know whether the Goonda Act is popnJar or not. Rut the kind i f Gronda Act passed 
here last year is certainly very nbj<ictionablp. I have not consulted the public with 
refirencG to that qucKtinn but I would point out to Sir Abdur Rahim that Bengal 
Regulation III of 1818 is most unpopular. It is a fact. Ask any countryman of oure, 
ask aaybody who is responsible to the people of this country, whom the people look 
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upon as tbeir Icaltr, atk any one (f tbtm and you will find rhat Bengal Refiulation lit 
of 1818 is not wanted by the people. Let me read to you a passage Irotii what was Faid 
by the pcet Habindra Nath Tagorp. He said : “ The policy of secret coudumuation 

and panisbrnent hitherto pur^u(‘l1 has l<d a very large numbpr rf my ci'nntryinpn. 
incluiiag a gre.it many of ih.iEP punished whn are innocent, into imt>riaoniiient* 
This savours more of vengeance than of prerauiion.” That is why we object to the 
continuance ot this regulation on the Statute Hook. 

Babu BUOY KRISHNA BOSE in replying to the debate said that the 
iJon’Iile Sir Hugh Stophoiison wanted a guarantee from Messrs. Das and 
Chakravarty that if these laws were abrogated and if the prisoners wore 
released there would be no murder and no dacoity. In reply to that 
he would ask the lIouMdc Mr. Stephenson and the (xovernmont to give 
them a guarantee that if the eontinuanoo of those prevoiitiva laws wore 
allowed atid if they wont on in the way as they were going on now, 
the Goveriimeiit would bo able to bring peace, law and order in the 
oountry (hoar, hear), ('hango of heart was not one-sided. lint would 
the Government give them the guarantee that there would bo absolute 
peace by kee))ing those laws unropealed and by keeping these men in jail 
without- trial 'I He thought that the strongest argument for the repeal of the 
l:iws had been given by the Ilon’blo Member himself when he said 
that the Sedithnis Moetin.gK Act was never extended to Bengal, that the 
Criminal Law Ameiidmciit Act was a dcjwl letter and that Section 15A 
of tlic 1‘olioo A(t was very rarely used. H so, then what was the 
Itarm in abiogating ihoso laws? Sir Abdur Rahim had said that the Goonda 
Act was moio drastic than the Bcjigal Regulation HI of 1818. Then 

why <lid they n(»t ri'pcal the Itegulation and apply the Goonda Act.? 

After <iu(jting some, extracts from the ‘Rocolleotions of Lord MorIoy^ 
the speaker said that rei)rossive laws did not save Russia from the 

Duma. Responsible Government was sure to come and if the Govern- 

ment wont on ill that way that would not prevent another Duma iu 
India. 

Alter the HonMh’ Sir Hugh Stephcii.son had made a brief reply the 

icsoJution was ])ut to vote and the Rre.-idont declared in favour of the 

‘Noes’ when a division was demanded. 

At tins stage Mr. S. Suhrawardy said— “ Mr. Rrosident, Sir, we 

uiidoi'sland some European members.” — J’residont— “ Who is tlii.s ‘ wo’* 1 

As the lieokliiig cuutinued Mr. Suhrawardy remarked that ho was quite 
^^iiling to obey the diairbut he refused to be coerced by the members 
trout of liini. Mr. S. Suhrawardy said that ho and some other memberir 
waiitoil ruling from the cliair as to whether Major Suhrawardy, the 

Depiity Chairman, could vote <iii the vcsoiiition. 

'I'ho rresident remarked that when a eonlroversial matter was being 
diseiissed ami llic Jteputy Speaker had occupied the chair, ho should think 
.‘.eriousJy before lie lotcd. He finther said that the Deputy Speaker 
of the House of Commons never drc.'vmt of voting. 

The I'resident hero informed the House that ho had received notices 
from sc^■cral members that they had been ineonvenieneed by members 
while pnioecding to the lobbies on the 2.VJi instant. It was not in oixlor 
for a member It canvas for votes after the division had been declared. 
'Die patlis leading to the lobby must therofero be kept entirely clear. 

Maulvi Nnrul lluq an I the Ih’osidont 
lien the members of the House were retiring to the divisoii lobby 
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Moulvi Nimil Hiui Chowdhry drew the attention of the President to the 
fact that a member of the House (who it transpired was Moulvi Rajibuddiii 
Tarafdar) was being forcibly taken to the “No’* lobby. The President 
tried to snub him whereupon Moulvi Nurul Hiiq repeated his complaint. 
The President then lost his temper and said that if Moulvi Huq did not 
obey the chair ho would have to be turned out. Nothing daunted the 
Moulvi letoitcd that if it was his ruling that he would be turned out, he 
was prepared to bo turned out. 

The Kosolution Curried 

Then the division was over, and the President aMiiounoed the following 
result : 

For the Kesolution — 63 . 

Against the Resolution — 43 . 

There wci*c- loud cheers from <hc opposition benches and tho Presi* 
flcnt then adjourned the meeting. 

The following list will iiulicate the manner in which the member-; 
voted : — 


Fd the Motion 

Maulvi Azimuddin Ahmad. ^laulvi Rafiaddin Ahmad, Maulvi Zayebnddiu Ahmai 
Maulvi Zanoor Ahmad, Maulvi Syed SoUan AH, Mr. Altaf Ali, Habu Rararsh Ch. 
P.ajj<!h', Dr. I’raraat.haujith lianerj.T, Baba Satyakishore Banerj r, Baba .latindranaHi 
Baba Saratchaadra Basu, Rabu Bejoy Krialina Bohp, Mr. B. Chakravarty, 
I’.abu Jogendrachandra Chakravarty, Baba Badarean Chakravarty, Baba Umesh c).^ 
f liatterjee, Rai Harendra Nath Ohaudhari, Maulvi Muhammad NurnI ria(i Chaudhnri 
Maulvi Syed Abdur Rauf Choudhury, Mr. N. C. Chundjr, Babu Mohicimohan Da% 
Mr. R. Dap, Dr. J, M. Das Gupta, Babu Baradapraoad De, Maulvi AUluI 

Gaffur, Babu Khagendrauath GanguH, Shah Syed F-ndadul Hu(| Maulvi Syndul 
Huq, Maulvi Wahed Iloaeain, Maulvi Mahabubal Huq. Maulvi Aftab Hoaaain Joardai, 
Maalvi Abdur Raseev Khan. ^laulvi Amauat Khan, Maulvi Mahiuddin Khan, Mnxtlvi 
Bai’er Mahomad, Babu Mahendranath Maiti. lUbu Satyendrachandra Mitra, Bahi 
Tarakuath Mukhorjee, Babu nemchandra Naskar, Babu Monomohau Neogi, Manivt 
Abdul Kader, Mr. Prapaunu Di-v Kaika% Babu Abin.'nh Chandra Rai, Bab'i 
Nagendranarayan Rai, Babu Surendranath Rai. Dr. Kurand Sankar . Ka^, Kumar 
Shibabekareswar Rai, Babu Anilbaran Rai, Babu Manmathauaili Rai, Dr. Ridhannhandra 
Rai, Mr. D. N. Rai, Mr. KirauBankar Rai, Mr. Satcowripati Rai, Babu Sailajauatb 
Rai Chaudhuii, Rai Bahadur Satyi^adrauath Rai Chaudburi, Babu Hcm.antakumar 
Sarkar, Babu Naliniranjan Sa kar, Mr. B. N. Saqmal, Mr. N. C. Sen, Mr. .1. M. 
Sen Mr. Gupta. Dr. A. Suhrawardy, Mr. II. S. Subrawardy and Maulvi Muham- 
mad Yasin. 


Against tbfi Motion. 

^Ir. H, Barton, Nawab Syed Nawab Ali I'haudhuri, Khan Bahadur Maulvi 
Muhammad Chainuddin, Mr C. G. Cooper, Mr. J. Cottle, Mr. T. Crawford. Baba 
Charuchandra Daa, Major General B. H. Deare, Mr. G. Dev, Hnr. Mr, ,T. Donald, 
Mr. J. T. Donovan, Dr. T. O. D. Dunn, Mr. G. S Dutt, Mr. T EmerBnn. Mr, .1. 
r^ampbell Foreater, The Hon. Mr. A. K. Ghuzoavi, Sir George Godfrey , Mr P. N. 
Guha, Mr. N. B. Gupta, Khan Bahadur Kazir Zahirnl Huq. Hon. Mr. A. Fezlal 
Huq, Khan Bahadur Maulvi Munarat HoSKain, .Mr. 0. T. ITuntingfnjd, Mauivi 
Kkramul Huq, Mr. .J. A. Jong'S, Mr. D. H. LneB, The Hon. Maharaja of Bnrdwan. 
Mr. A. Marr, Mr. McAlnin, M'. A. N. Mobarley, Dr. H. W. B. Moreno, KhajaH 
M. A. Nasiraddin, Mr. .1. T. Philip, Hon. Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr. G. F. Ro«n, Maulvi 
Allabukab Sircar, Hon. Sir Hash StephenRon, Mr. S. C. Stuart Williaras, Mr. .T, A. 
L. Swan, Maulvi Rajibuddin Tarafdar, Mr. VV. L. Travers, Mr. Villiara and R, 

S, Wilson, 

The Council was then adjourned till the 18 th February. 
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Swarajist Activities 

Follcjwiiii' these f^rcat victories in the Council the S!waraj patty 
made an extensive i)roi)agaiida throughout Bengal so as to create an 
.‘.tniospheiT favouraMc to them and antagonistic to Goveniraerit. 
^Jhc fidlowing cinular letter was issued to all leading public men of all 
the district and siibdivisional towns of Bengal by Mr. »I. M. Son Gupta 
and IJazi Alulur Ihischid Khan, Secretaiies. Bengal Swaraj Party: — 
Dcnr Sii-,— You must have read in the Press that the Swarajya 
I'arty and the Nationalist Party by an overwhelming majority have carried 
the following three resolutions*: — 

\lhu foUowfi the Text of the rp.^olutioHs afi panfed.] 

“ As you arc a leading luiblic man, we have been asked by oiir 
pally lo living to your notice the necessity of convening imblic meetings 
snpiiorting tiio three resolutions iiassed liy the Council. AVe w'ould also 
ask you to pass anollicr resolution direeting youi' representatives in the 
Council to op])().so all (Jovcrnmciit measures with a view to put ;iii 
fid to this system of Government whieh is not responsible to the 
people (if (he Government- do nor accept the resolutions). 

“ If ai-y member of your distnet voted against any of the resolutions 
in I he CouiKil, will you also pass another resolution, the form of which 
i.s given below The resolutions may bike the following form : — 

“This meeting of the people of a] i proves of the resolu- 

tions oil the release of iiolitieal ]»risoncrs ar.d the repeal of repressive 
laws iiassfd l»y the Bengal JiCgislativc Council and calls upon the 
(b)vornmcnt lo give ciroct to the .said resolution as voicing the oiuiiion 
of the electorates of Bengal..’ 

“ This meeting of the electorate of disapproves of the conduct 

of Mr. M.L.L'., in voting agairust the resolution on the release of 

political inisoners and the repeal of retuessivc laws in the Bengal 

C(,>uneil and calls upon him to resign his membership in as much as ho 

does not enjoy the confidence of the eleetorato any more.’* 

“ 'I’liis meeting further urge.s on the representatives of] the district in 
the LogiVlativo Council to op] osc all G()^ eminent measures with a view to 
put an end to the present system of GovcriiUKMit which is not at all res- 
ponsible to tl'.c \ieoplo if immediate olfect be not given to the Resolutions 
Va^sod by the people’s ie)iresontativos inside and outside the Couneil’’. 
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The Budget Session — Feb.-March 1924 

The Council reasscniUed after the recess on the 1 8th February on which 
flate it sat only for an hour. The only work w'as the presentation of the 
Budget estimate for 1924-25 by the Hon. Mr. .F. Donald, the finance member. 
Attendance w'as thin. Proceedings opened with a few members taking their 
oath and then the Hon. the President made a long statement setting forth 
his reasons for disallowing the no-confidence motion on the Ministers. 

The President said : — 

“ I vocrivcil during thr nn’os from ii mnnlKU' of tlio <'ouiU'il u iiotico of tiu* tw^ 
ioiiowing motions which watt ttubmitictl umlcr tlic provisiouR of Standing Order 72 
(Sec. 102 of l*t. IV of thr r.ciigal LcgiRlativc Council Uu rs and Standing OrdwH). 

I. That a forma' addroR^ he prrscnirtl to IfiR Mxcellency tlie (iovrnior of Bimgal 
suhmitting that Hih Kx<*<!llency's prrRcnt MinisterR ilo not enjoy the confidence 4>f 
Mu- Council. 

II. That a mcRsage be Rent to flin Excelleney the Govermn- throtigli lh<“ 

Ihm'bJe the Prctthleiit of the Itengal L^'gis.'ativ** Couiici! submitting tliat His 

F^\cel'eney’s present Ministers <Io imt enjoy the ci>nli4lene(‘ of the Counci'. 

I informed the Hon’hle Membt‘r in rep'y that in my oi>iui(>u these two motions 
d .! not fall w'ithiii the scope of the Stamling Onler in question and I disallowed tluiu 
aeeonlingly. At the same tiui<‘ f intiinatiHl to hitu that hi vi«“w of a contrary riCing 
li\ thr ilon’lilc the I’n-sident' the Madras Legis ativc Counci! I would take tlie 
oi'portunity to-day of Ktatiiig to the House the rmsons for my ruling. 

Tlusre are only (vriaiu iiiatt^M-s which may be discussed in the Council utuler the 
Act aiul rules frumed uiuler the Act, iiaiucly, m(»tious in regard to hegislatiou and 
the Hiulget, voting on rucIj matters as the salaries of Couueil Sieretaries and othei 
luatters piovitled in the Art itself, aiul the distmssiou ot subjects of general pub'ie 
inn-rests and iletinite matters of urgent public importance which last eau he raised 
«»r. y by reeomineiulatory reso utious aiul by motions for adjournment n-speerive'y. 

The s«'Ction which is rolieil upon is a Stamling Onler. As sue.li it eauuot run 

eouuter to the rules fraimul uiuh-r the (loverimieut of Iiulia Act. That Act (See 

721 » (5) lays <l(»wn that rules may be framed under this Ael for the discussion of 
any suhjeet spec.ifietl in the rules aiul rules so madi- cannot, be auK-iideil by tin- 
Imiiaii lifgislature or by any Li»eal I^t^gislature (sec. 121* A). Ciuler rule i:2 madr 
uiuler the Act (Sic. 71 (1) of I’art IV of the Bengal Legis'ative Council 1»u!(*k and 
Standing Orders) the Governor is empowereil to distil 'o\v any reso’ul.iou or any part of 
a irsolution on the grounds thrvein slated. This ])o\ver of diHallowanee by His Exce'- 
Jency is couferreil by Statute and eaiiuot theivfore be abrogateil i*r avoidird by any 
Manding Order. The seopc of Sitindiiig Order 72 cannot he I'xteiuled to cover an 
a«ldress which den's witii matters of a coutrovrrsia' cdtiracter, for in that case, any 
matter of public controversy turn'd l»c tliseussiul by the Counei! under cover of a 
foiLual aildresR or a incshage t. rough the Presitlent without His Kxeelleney being 
able to make ust; of his const ii ut loiial power under Buie 22. 

No questiou is iiivolvetl in ilic presi'ut ctise tf observance of or tleparture fiom 
I arliamentary titulitioiis. This Cmmei! dhchargCR its funetions under a written eoii- 
Riitutitm and it is tlie primary tluty of the I’rcsiileut to administer aiul interpret 
the statutory ruleH upon which tliat couKtitution is Viased, and which, as I havi^ 
a' ready stated, caiinol be alleretl or amended by the iTidiaii Legislature or by any 
local I legislature. Subject to tliat primary obligation, it has always been my eudeavouV 
and if will continue to be my endeavour, to act in accordance with I’arlitimontaiy 
t laditioiis. 

I’loiier and aile<iuatc occasion^ are providiul by the eoustituiion for the attain- 
mtnt of the object of the member. These arisij in variouB ways. It is always open 
to the t.'ouncil to defeat any Bill w'hich Ministers mtiy introduce or any proposals 
oi requests for money which they may br^ng forward. LikewMse, it is in order to 
move a rctluction or rejection of the vote for their salary which will form i>art of 
the ilemands for grants and w'ill Ije taken up next month. 

Another form of action is provided by a motion for ailjournmeiit of the House 
to call attention to any specific action taken by Ministers which can be held to 
fumstitnte a deiiiiite matter of urgent public importance of recent ocxmrrence. Lastly 
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wlicii the Miuititers huv«* placed tlieniiifdvcH within the <;oiitrol of the House by tiicir 
action » resohiiinu may Is.* tabled and, if admitted, will be balloted for at the 
comnjciKieinent of a session in tiie usual way in company with other resolutions 
of winch not if, e has been {i:iveu. Such a resoliUion must be in t he form of a 
ref faninendat ion to the (iovernment and not to His Excellency direct. 

Council Deliaie in Ilen^ali 

A iM*titioji has a'w» lK!eii reedved by me si^iietl by 2fi members of the Council 
prayinp tliat anaiij^cment.s may be rmidc for rccordi)itr verbatim siiecclies delivered 
in 1 he Council in and stating that, as they are not as lUient in English at; in 

I heir own vitruacular, they prefer to speak in Ihmga'i in tla* Legislative (Council. Ail 
the sigiuitoiH's lo the petition took the oath in Eiiglisli and it is, thereforf, a fair asBurn[»- 
t ion that they are suflic k-ni !y acpiainte*! with the English langiiage to Ije abie to understand 
the purport of that oath. I observe also among the signatories a few memb trs who have 
de iveretl speechf' iluring the present si^ssion in the most admirable and tlueut English. 
'J’iie matter, however, stands upon a stafutorv basis. Uu!e 11 of the rules made under 
1 he (iovernment of India Ae.t and, therefor**, a statntoiy rule (tf l‘arliament which is 
reprodiienl in .Aft 1 1 <»f t h(? Hetigal Legislative Coiinci! Manual, runs as follows: — “The 
husine.'is of the Council shal' lit? fransticteil in Erig ish, hut siny iuemb.:r who is not fluent 
in Eng ish may address the C»»nncil in any recognised vernacu'ar of the province;, p.o- 
vid**d that the rresi<lenl juay call on any mniiher to sp;ak in any latiguag; in whic'i 
la* is known to be ]»rolieieut." 

I sha'! always be willing as in the pas: Mo assist any m;mber who is rea'ly unable 
to speak llucnl ly in English, lail in acconlance with the iliscivtum which rarliainent, has 
<'oiiferred uj»ou me 1 sha’! <’on1iiiue to call upon members to sp ‘ak in the English laiiguag.* 
wlan 1 know them to !»• pro ieifiii in that longue. As matters stand, in view «»r th<* 

• •xe.el'eut knowledgi* of English po.sM‘Ksed hy almost, a*] the members of the Council andCio 
faeiiit ies already aff<»:<ie«l to the two or three m«"inhers who are not able to speak s«i 
tlueiiliy in English, I am no*, saiislicd that sufficient grounds exist for tin* alteration of 
1 Ik* *'xistiiig prarC*'.*. 


THE BENGAL BUDGET 1924-25 

The lion. Mr. Donald then prosontod the lludgot of which the following 
is a Htnnmary of the main items. — 



Budge: Esti- 

Revised Esti- 

Budget Esti- 

— 

mate 

mate 

mate 


19^3-24. 

1923-24 

1924-25- 


Ks. 

Rs. 

l^s. 

Opening balance 

60,83,000 

90,92,000 

*,2i,73.'->ou 

Keceipis 

10,20,18,000 

10,22,01,000 

10,32,28,' 00 

Recoveries of Prcvindal 




loans 

12:56,000 

11,47,000 

10 39,000 

Loans from the Central 




Govornm(;nt 


1,61,000 


Famine Insurance F und . . 

i»75.ooo 

*.75,000 

1 ,90,000 

Total . . 

10,95.32,000 

1 1,27,76.000 

1 1,66.30,000 

Exipenditure from Ordinary 




revenue 

10,14,65.000 

9,66,73,000 

>6»3*.79.t^^Oc; 

Repayment of loans taken 




from the Central 




Government 

4.35.000 

4.35.000 

S' 

b 

0 

c 

Payment of loans by Local 




Government 

11.84.000 

6,} 9.000 

9.59,000 

l^xpenditure out of loans 




grant 

2,50,000 

8,11,000 

2 96,000 

'lOTAL •• 

*0,33,34.000 

10,06,03,000 

*6>4 3,06.000 

Closing balance 

61,98,000 

*,21,73,000 

*.23,24,000 
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In presenting the Budget the Finance Member first made some 
olservations on the gci'.eral financial position since the refoimed consti- 
tution came into being, and said in the course of his speech : — 

Tiie Vear 11121-22 

When Sir John Kci’r prcscutoU tlie financial statement of the year 1921-22 in 
(‘(•uncil, he estimated an opening balance of 11s. 2,48,21,000 (aftci re<lemption of our 
piovincial lojins), receipts of Ks. 10,81,68,000 aial an expemliture of Its. 12,89,52,000 ; 
in otJicr words, in the fi.st year of the n forms, it was cstimatetl I bat a sum of 
Its. 2,08,00,000 would have to b(i drawn from the balances to cany on the adminis- 
traf.ioii. There was, however, a vejy substantial tlccrrase in receipts due to the 
general dullness of trade and in part to a distuibed politieal situation, but 'against 
this, substantial measures of retrenchment were taken and the net result was a 
deficit of Its. 1,70,68,000. 

The Year 1922-28 

In the fo! 'owing year, we Kteure<l some lienefit by the agreement of ;he Central 
llt*veiiimcnt to waive for a petloel of three years the piovincial contribution of 
Its. 68 lakhs, but even tJ.eii it was anticipated that the working of 1922-28 would 
result in a det'eit of Us. 1,2(1,00,000. As a eoiihcqucnce Ooverninent bad nsort to 
iMw taxation. Three Taxat on Hi Is— two (»f tlum amending the Stamp and the 
Ccurt-P’ces Acts and a third iiiipeising a tax on amusements oiul betting — were 
iiitioeluced in the (.‘ounc.il and became law in 1122-28. It was anticipated that 
this new taxation would bring in Its. 10,90,000, and ibus wipe out the deficit of 
Its. 1,20,10,000 and al’ow a mrp.'us of Its. 20,00,000. Hasing out hopes on this 
income, su[ [»’< m< ntary estimates were presented to the Council for the 
Milnat :(>n of this t-uiplus aiul a eeitaiu uniount from the ha ances. But, later on 
in tl.e year, it became cvulent that our anticipat'ons from ll;e new taxation wou’d 
not be realisnl and retrenchmeur l.a<l to be given efficl t(>, t'^avings wen; anticipated 

t(* the (xttnt of Its. 49,0(»,0t'0 ; and when I presented iJie Budget last yeai- I 

estimate <l tlat we slioii.M close the year 1922-23 with a deficit of Ks. 16-half 
lakhs. 

V(>ting of (Irants 

Later on, on the Kith M.arcli 1928, Irfore the \oiing of grants, I revised 

tl.e csfiiiate of nceipts and placed the figure at Bs. 10 .aklis in excess of my 

original estimate, tlius retluonig the deficit to Bs. (/•t>9. But we were slightly out 
in our calculations and things turned out better in actuality. The stamp* revenue 
just realised our expectations bnt we uhtaiiud Bs. three and one-fourth lakhs more from 
land revtiiue and a laige increase in miscellaneous rieeipts, and in all, our actual 
iin’ome for the year wos iieariy Bs. e-half lakhs over the revised estimate— to tlmi. 
even from the revenue side the ant-cipated ilefiidt was wiped \ ut and there was a 
sur| luH. But this was not all. As I explained to the Council last year, wc ha<i 
takdi measures to enfoice eveiy lessible economy iu view of the anticipated fall in 
oi’.i' revenu(*s, and wc antic.ipaled as a result of th's economy- all done on the 
initiative of Govenimcnt lefore the Betrenchment Committee was appeunted — that 
our expenditure would amount to Bs. 1^,^2,50,000 or about 41 lakhs of rujiets bciow 
I he sanctioned estimates. I am afjaid, however, we ilid not give our officers suffi- 
cient credit, for their effoits to meet our directions in the matter of economy. Tu. 
piactically every department, the expeuiliture fell short of our estimate and in the 
total wc were out in our revised estimate of expenditure by as much as Us. 23 
lakhs- our expend it m'c was Bs. 9,59,64,000 as against au anticipated expenditure of 
11s. 9,82,' 0,000, and an original budget estimate of Bs. 10,24,20,000. These figures 
related ^oely to the Keveuuc Account, in place of the anticipated <lcficit of 
6-half lakhs, we thus had, on the 81st March, 1928, a surplus on the Bcveiiue 
Account of Bs. S6, 76,000. Takii.g everythiug into account, ie., including loan 
operations, we closed the year with a surplus of Bs. 28,41,000. Our c osing balance? 
was Bs. 90,92,0(0 or just al.-ont a lakh over the anticipations Avlicn the budget for 
19S2-28 was originally prepared. We liad, in other words, practically jctivnched as 
much as we had failed to realise in revenue. 

This is a brief record of the first two years’ working under tbe llcforms. Wc 
bad Kb. 2,48,21 000 at our credit on the 1st April 1921— on the same day two 
years latei' wc had Bs. 90,92,0(0, a figure which wou'd have been much lowei’ but. 
foi tbe remifsion of our piovincial contribution in 1922-28. In 1921-22 expendi- 
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/urft Hxcc(!(lt*il incunu* by Kk. 1 , 70 , 68 , 000 , in th« following y«?arH, tluinkK to taMtioii, 
retreniihrnwJt ami tin* jvlirl' from our itaymeiit to t.Lc Cfutrul tJovtMiunem-, iucoiiie 
«*xco<J<lo(l exp ■lulii me, but we sliuu.d sfilJ have had a delieit, had we JiOt btcui'etl 
this U-inf lorajy n;J ief. 

Tlie t'lirrcnt Year 

The hudjrei pjovided for receipts aim»iinliiig to Us. 10,20, )8, 000, and an exjvii- 
diture of Us. 10, 1 -1 ,05, 000. In the supp ementary estimates of .In y and August last, 
there was addnl a sum <»f Us. 10,05,000 to the expenditure total, hringinj!; the toiai 
r-xpendiltin; estimate to Us. 10,21,70,000 and tiie margin between income and 
• xpenditun- to a detieit of about lls. 4-balf lakhs. Tliis represented reahy a drawa! 
on our baaiu'Ch an<l did not. atfect the position as regards recurring leceipts and 
chargi'H. 

As to Receipts they hsive on the whole her^n satisfactory. The Stamp Revenue 
has not a together realised our exiK'ettitioiis. I di<l not last year see the return tn 
a Jiorrnsi’ I'.omlition of affairs in -.he economic wor.d but wjth some indications of 
better trade and industry which had i h(‘n ap)>i‘ared, I iiad hoped that some improvi-- 
luent won d result. 'J’hat improvement has material iK(‘d l»ut not to liie extent 1 
anticipated, and instrad of the' exjK'eted Us. ii, Ho, 00,000 we must h- content, I am 
afraid, witli lls. H,20,tt0,0()0 — . a reduction of Us. 15,00,000 in our ('stimate. The reeripis 
Irojri other s<mrces have heim, however, belt-rr and on the who'e we have more lliaii 
seemed our estimate for the year. Excise rei>enue has been eoming in well with the 
iinprovi'nieiits in administration, and from this source vve anticipate lit. 2,l0,00,0oo^ 
as against I lie biulget tigure of Us. 2,06,00,000. The amusement tax, wliieh iin-.v 
appears under a separate liead in the budget, “ IX A. — ^chedu!ed Taxes,” will give 
ns a few lakhs more than we estimated. With a few sma'l variations under otii'-r 
lo'ads and an adjustment os hc?W(*en lirigation and I'ldi'ie lli'aith, our rrvenucK mi 
the whoe for tlie year will he alsmt Us. 2 and «jnarter lakhs ahnve our origiusi! 
est iniate. 

Jletrencbineiit and its Kflects 

Expenditure. - iio‘ ii’onomies eifecti'il in 1022>2H natura'ly had ;i betiring on 
tlie ilishursemeiit of the eorrent year: and furllier ret reiielimeiits that have h" n 
made in eonseijUeue<> of the recommendations of llr* Uetrenehmeiil <’ommitt.ee lu.ve 
iie ped materia y <o reduee expeiuliture, Tiuler K-vera' heads, the expenditure 'm 
tl'C pay. of olUeei’s is likely to fall far short of the eslimate. With the new time- 
scales of pay, the adjust ment of ariT>iirs and so forth it has been a diftieu t inatl*M- 
to get. ilowii to estimates with any aeeuraey. It has been /ai'gely a matter d' 
guess-work, which we hope in future to | ut on a more aei'iirate basis. There J.as 
a'bo hei'ii a simi ar ddlieu'ly in estimating tie* exiHUidituiv on the pay of esUih is'i- 
MM-nl. Tliesi* foets ai'eoiint lor the estimated drop in ex[»enditiire umler ‘Genera' 
Adiiiiiiisi rat ion of .lust ire and ICdiicat ion'. Uetrenehmeiil liad a 'arge say in tiie 
savings of about lls. 2 lakhs each under ‘Agriculture and l*ub ic Hca:tli', but i.o- 
where has «*eoiioniy so iiiaiiirested itself as under police, wJiere exp'-nditui-e is as 
mindi as about lls. 12 .'Sikhs 1m*ow the I’Sliiuale. Uedue.tions of Uic force n 
iM'Coulaue.e with the reeomiuciuiat ions id' the llel riuelmieiil < ’oiniiiil tee, an unnu' 
propoi'i ion of vaeaiieies in the eadn*, and measures of eiroiiomy in allowances :iad 
eoiuiugeiieies, eeononiy wliieli seems to have Imtii jn'essed to the iletiinieiit of i ic 
ailiniiiist rat ion -a'l eomhiiu-d to reduee expenditure. I tlo not propose to go ii.io 
all the details — they are sit out in the explanations under tlie \arions heads — Ian 
the net resiei is a dimiuiii ion of expeiuliiuiv by about lls. H8 lakhs as compart'd 
with the total of the original and MippltMiieiitary estimates. The tola! expendil ini- 
we now estimate at Us. ft,8<i,7H,000 or Us. 115 lakhs less than i»ur ri'vemie. Tins 
IS expeiulil lire on the revenue ju'eounl- so e'y. Uriiigiiig into aiteoimt man operat io'is, 
in regard lt> which I may observe that with g<UHl aiirieu ti'Vil conditions not nioie 
than Us. h,8n,00(t are like y to he m|uiivtl in the shape of Joans as against t!:e 
Estimate of lls. 11,84,000, the total working of the year as now estimated is an 
opening balance of lls. 90,02,000, lleceipts lls. 10, ;■><’•, 84, 000, Kxpen«liture I's. 10,0<>,0H,O00 
aiitl a c osing baluiiee of Us. 1,21,72,000. 

The Next Y'ear : A Surplus Uudgel 

With :t cousitlerable surplus in 1922-2H, further large anticipated surj> us in tlic 
curreut year and the measures of retrenchment that have hceii effoctcil, this Council 
will iierhaps eouclutle that the budget for 1924-25 must he a surplus one. And 
they might also he of the opinion that with the large amount at our creilii. in the 
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balanccB, there is surely a possibility of doing something in the way of develop- 
ment, and that Goverumem, and particularly the Ministers, can now hardly 
plead that the tinaiicial position is such as to prevent, any progress. If members 
have gathered such an impicssiou from what J have already said, Jet me hasten 
to tell them that tlu budget for 11124-25 is not a dertcit one aiul that we have 

made provision for expenditure which will 4‘onsume a large amount from mu* 
balances. Let me proceeil to the examination of the biulgct as 1 now prewmt it. 

I estimate! our revenue for next year at Its. 10,32,28,000 while the prt>viBioii 
for expenditure is Us, 10,31,79,000, i. e., our cxpemliture fa’ Is just short of our 

income. The margin is not great, but it is the result of our niahiiig j»rovisioii 

for new schemes to the extent of Ks 35,89,000. As we liave a large sum in 
our balances, we feel justitied in embarking on new sebemes— cliieHy of a non- 
recurring character, (the reason for this 1 shad cxp.ain iifter) schemes which are 
urgent and important in iulmiuistratioii and for ihrvelopmenl and progress. We 

have already ear-marked Us. 88 lakhs of our balances for Ibis purpose, to be spent 
in the next and following years, aiul the Us. 36 lakhs in tin; budget represents tJjc 
lirst iuBtairncul of this expciidilure. It is the addition of Mils sum to the nornial 
expenditure of ailmiiiistration which ac(‘oants for the fact that we are going ii> 
•^peud in 1924-25 practically aJl our incom>‘. 

Receipts. 

I’efore indicating the eliaraetei* and the schemes in couiemplation, let m<* lil t 
refer brieliy to the estimate of rec.i‘ipls for the year 1924-25. 'J’hcre are even belter 
Indications of improved trailc than (here were at this time last year, but it is 
ttow preiiiatui’e to be; too sanguine and I liesitate tliereforc t«) predict any great 
improvement, in our stamp revenues. I nmy possib'y be erring too imurli on tlu! 
iiioilcratc side in fixing the receipts from this smirei! at a lower figure than tliai 
which I had budget, (hi for the eurreiil year, but, under present conditions, I 
til ink an increaw; of Us. !(► lakhs ovim- the revised estimali* is pcahaps as mucli 
can be justified, and the figure of Us, 330 lakhs has llnjivfore been adojite^l. 
ruder Laud Uev(*niu‘, in the absence of Hoods and eye ones du’ ing the current 
year, we expect a return to more normal conditions in the eolieiaions from 
(lovcrnment. Estates, and with increased n'coveries from s(!i.l lenient ojicralions, tin! 
total Laiul lleviuiuc niccipis should incrcasi*. Excise slion d, under luesent conditions 
and vvitli the inijirovcd means of administ mt ion, sii!) further increase*, and we 
anticipate a furt.her increase of six 'akbs under tliis li«‘ad. The increase un<ler 
ihese three heads, which are our main Hoiirc/cs of income, aceounl principally foi* 
our auticipatiun of a (.ota! increase of Us. 10 lakhs in ri‘vcnue next year over thai 
«d' the (!urrcnt year. 

Ex)M>iiditure. 

Turning to expenditure, we have budg<‘l.ed for an csliiiiaM* of Its. 45,01,000 over 
liu; reviseil eslimaie for ihe current year. This includes provisions for «n-dinary 
<|rvclopinent and for the (iompletion of scheiiics already initiated, as well as bn- 
the new (.'xpeudilure to which I liavc a’ready referred. Tlie details are set out 
in tlie e.Xplauation of the variations attaehctl to the linancial sialeinent, but if will 
bieilitate consideration of tor budget if J n-fer brieliy to the various new features 
and schemes ami b* the more important variations, hi the exp anal ions of the 
linancial statement, these items are luixiid up with minor details of deviations and 
MUX 1 ill cat, ions in the existing expcMiditurc and they may lu! better umh^rstood if 
delaciicd from these deiai s. 1 will take up the various major ht-ails iu o,'(br, but 
as the head ‘Mivil Works' covers ittans which arc the (loiicern of a'l departm(fu1,s, 

I propose to menlioii under tlu? (bpartmeiital lieail that portion of tlie Civi* Works 
budget which appertains to the particu.ar depaniiient, e. g, J shall refer o I'olice 
Imildings not under Civil Works but. under Police. 

U(; venue Department. KxjKmdiluro. 

I’nder ‘Land Ucveuue’ tiiere is little variation calMiig for mention, (except und« r 
Survey and S<ttiemeut. Ibire there is a considerable increase iu expenditure wlilch 
is fully explained in the tinaiicial statement. The only item of importance (‘a* ling 
for mention is a provision of Us. 2 lakhs for settlement operations in the Chifa- 
gong district. It is imperative tliat this work be started this n(!xt cold wiiather, 
so that a new settlement may be ready liefoi'C tlu? present settlement comes to an 
end. The Forest Departimmt has suffcrctl fi*om want, of funds in the past few 
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vfars and vc.'opmont, wliich ib remunerative, has been greatly retailed. A few 

HduiiiOh ol hecniingy little imrortancc in themselves and of no great cost, but of 
gieut \a’ue in tin? retuin they will afford, have been provided for. They ai-e 
inraMUfH for the better working of the forchts and timber extraction. The increased 

expenditiin- in lb24-25 should prove very remunerative and pay for itseif in a 

very slnnl time. \N'e liave piovidt?«l under Registration money for record-room 

racks, ei(?., and under the Civil Works head for two Sub-Registrars’ offices in the 

24 I’aiganas tlistnct. 'J’lie Irrigation charges include the clearance of the Soadighi, 
<ianga Khali aial Joygopa' Khals, provision for the Dum Dum Bridge and the. 
Kaorapidvur Khai and the tioverument share of the cost, of the Bidyadhari river 
operations'. The Bidyadhari is very largely a question for the Corporation of (’alcutta, 
the draiiuige of which is atfecttil by the deterioration of the river, but the interest." 
c)f the nei^ild curing eouniry and subuiban municipalitieH are aho of importance 
aiid foi- that jeason Government has agreetl to co-operate with the Corporatjon in 
the sflieme and share in flu? rxpciiililure. The dre<lging of the Jjower Kumar 

River at the entrance of the. Madaripur Bhil nmle has a so Iktii providetl for, in 
miditioii to the neechsaiy charges for the maintenance of irrigation, navigation and 
entUHiikment w’orUs. 

(teueral Admiiiistmt hsti. 

Coming to (ieneial Admiiust ration a iH‘ius:i.l of tlu‘ linanciaJ statement will simw 
thui only a small increase in ex|K*nditure over the revisejl estimate Jjas been allowed. 
The increas-e in the provision for the Adininisliation of Justice^ is due merely to noimal 
<‘auses, imrremeiiis of pay, and provision for tbe administration of the WorkmenV 
Coiupeiisai ion Act which comes into force on 1st duly, 1924. The wants of the dudiciaJ 
injKiitment ini he matter ot buildings have not, however, been over ooked, and uudei 

< vil Works a inovision <ir aljout its. 2 lakhs has been made for tlie expeiulilure in 
1924-25 lo acquire laud foi' mw Civil Court buildings at Serampore anil to constniei, 

• loub'e muusiii ai ChiUandi and (iopa'ganj and a quadruple munsiH at rirojpur. 

PoIi<*e. 

.\s I lave «xpauMl, I lure l.as been a <onsid(Tal) e iviUiction in the expeiulituir 
ell the I’olii'e duriii;j: the eurrent year due to eeoiu'inies eoiisi‘iiU(*ul on retreiichm(?ut, to 
\aeaneie" in the eadiis left untilled, and to an uiulu(> proportion of officets and men 
tieiii}; ‘ou 'cave. We have had to priivide for the usual iiicreiuents of pay and for 
invpioved lee.iiuimeiit to td! vacancies, but we cannot contemplate so great a measure of 
Monoiuyas has Imcu exereisi*d in the matter of allowances and contingeneies tluriiiu 
1 he present year. There has Imvu undue curt aihnent in this direction and tlie efficiency 
of the loiet* has suffejed In the abst nee of efficlive sU[x;rvision. We have tlien-foiv 
had to a' ow foi iiieieascil supervision eJiaigrs uiuler some of these heads. We liav 
;ulde<l, loo, a proves on of one 'akli of in|K>rs for the supply of iron i-ots and mos(]uito nets. 
Tlie.^e \ai ioiis in nis Iinvt' iuereaseil tile [uovihion muler this head, but the total provision 
is le"S than that whieli the t Ounei passed for The eurrent year. 

The Civil Winks biuloet furihir piovides for the three iitw lolici; schemes— tlie 
salutary ijupro\i.iiu lit of die jioliee lines at Bind wan, the construction of a new' srctioiu 
1 ouM- at Kai'.gliat, in eoiiiuct ion with the operations of the Ca cutta Corporation in the 
iieighhourliood of the Kaligiiat tenip'e, and a new sect ion-house at Bhowanipiir to n-place 
the l.uiliiings taken ov« r by ilu- faleiuta Impioveinent Tiint in connection with their 
munalious in that loea iiy. 

Port and I’i'otage. 

'I'lu* I oils and I’iloiagc Inalget shows a large iiierease. This has J'ol'owed on eui 
e.ercpianee of tin' u eomnu ndai iitii of the Ret reiichiiient Committee in favour of a 
systnn of leobiig (Jovernmeiii laiinehes. All these •aiinches, with the exception ol 
the River I o iee and the t aleutfa Tort Toliee launches, have been taken under tbe 
ailmiirstiai :oii . f the Marine Dei»artmi nt, and the piovis oii for upkeep, repairs, i.te., 
of tiose Jaimelu s lias lireii eoiisolidateil uiidir the main head of Ports am! PjJi tage 
and e.Nehulid from the dej artmeniat bndg«'f under which they have hitheHo 
.•ippearejl. The inereas<-d provision under this I- ad is therefore acciwiipaiiied bv 

< M. ivs| ..ndiiig dedueiions under the departmental In ads. This inereasc tends to economy 
.tiul we hope that after a year or two this pro\ -s on may tn* even l.-ss than that which 
VO lia\e made for 1924 — 25. 

^o far ilio I'.eads with wlreh I haw In'll! dia ng, vith the exception ol Registration 
; (•••na n u. lUc Res'-tved s de of tlovniun-an. ’ 
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THE BUDGET STATEMENT 

Transferred Department. 

1 now come to the Tmnsferred side and I have no doubt Hou’ble Membjvs will 
keenly intereste«l in knowing what provision we have made to meet the wants of what 
are often called the nation-building departments wliose activities have bt*en far circum- 
scribed by our tinancial <lifficult.icH. 

Education. 

The expenditure on Education has increased steadily. From Us. 1,07,511,000 
in 1020-21 it has risen to Us. 1,24,21,000 in the cur vein year. Next year the provision 
is Us. 1,22,80,000. This is somewhat, less than that of the cnrivnt year and the decrwise 
is .the Tcsu'.t of two factors -one, the non-rep ititioii of the grant of Us. 8 iaklis to tlie 
Calcutta llniveisity ^luring the current year ; the ot her retrenchment elfccuMl in 
Uoverumciit secomlary and primary stdiools. With these exceptions, the provision for 
1024-25 IB in almost every minor hea<l in excess of that of the cunvni. year. From 
our surpluses wc have made grants on the reserved side of lh«! budget to St. Scholastica’s 
School, to the lia Martiniere School and the Dow Hill (liri’s Scho >1, wine under Civil 
Works we have pn)vide<l for a new buiUling for the J.tirj ^olillg High Selioi)', for minor 
works at the Victoria Uoys’ Scliool and Dow Hill Girls’ Sclioo' at. Kuisiiong, and a new 
lioarding housti attached to the school at Uangamati in the Cliittagong Hill 'I'racts. 

Oil t.iic Transferred skIc, we havt* ma<hj provision for a capital grant, to the Dioiresaii 
College, for the duplication of classes in i.he Aslianii'lah ScIkmiI of iingiiuHu-ing, and for 
a playing ti(;Id for the sami; scliool. Tiuler the Ci\il Works head, money had been allottwl 
for new Oiiru trailing schools of an improved type— on the f.oinpletiou of whicli 
many ol tlic cxiatirig unsatisfactory sclioti.s will b.,‘ abo isheil— and for julditioiuil 
accommodation for the Uajshahi l^illegt!. The seheino for liie (‘stali'islinunit of the 
David Hare Training t'<illcg(. at Ualiygauj will be proe.eeded with and the Muliam- 
iiiadan meiulKMs of the ( ouncil will iloubtloss he glad to iiCcar tliat in t.hi* coming 
year the establislimcnt. of (lie Muliamnuulaii Arts College will h > put, in hand. 

M(Hlie.al shows increased e.xiienditure. One of the main iti-nis of interest, under 
this head is the Myrneiisingli Mcilical Schoo’, aiirl we have made provision so tliai. 
this school may he opened on the 1st. July next. For the exl.ension of irnslical 
relief to rural areas a sum of Us, 1,1.5,000 has h-^eii me ud(‘d. This Is a lakh over 

the sum wliich has been made availab e In the last two years for thi.s purposi*. In 

t.Jie Civil Works budget provision has been made* To,* iniprovenient.s in the Dacca 
Milford Hospital and for the construction of uursef»' quarl.ers in the I’resitleiiey 
fieneral Hospital. 

Public ilctilth. 

i'ubli<* Health lias a!.so sharc<l in the distribution of the availah'e resources. 
It. is inieiideil to make grants to the Hcrhaiupore, Midiiajiore and Suri miinie.ipa- 
lities to enable tbeiii to improve their water-supply, wid e a sum of lls. 50,000 — 
wliich Avill b:* recurring- lias b.^;n allotted towards M;Iiem;s for iinprovein?nt in 
rural water siipjilies. A further item u recurring c’laraet.m’ is that of lls 25,000 
for materuiiy and eiiild-wclfare work A special i>rovisioii of lls. 25,000 has hjen 
iiuule for vaccination work m view of the jiossibi'ity of au outbreak of small-pox 
next cohl weather am! lls. 83,000 has been budgeictl for the sinking of tiiVic wells. 
Half a lakh of iupei?s has b.-cu iiic.ud for anti-mi'arial in-asuics and a similar 

sum for an anti-kala-azar campaign and sixtrou tliousaiul rupees fer aiitj cho era 

work, while the provision for t|uinjne grants to 'ocai bodi(?s lia.s b‘en increased 
from 11 8. 60,000 to Us. I,20,0d0. 

The adoption of certain of the recommendations of the rctrem;limeiit l omrnittec 
in regard to agriculture ae.couut for the rwlucwl expenditure uiiiler this head, but 
there is provision under (h'vil Works for further development. Two new distrhrt 
farms, one at Mainaguri in the Jaipaiguri district ami one at Diiiajpur, and a 
veterinary hospital at Dacca, constituic the main sclieiiiis of i.he Agrii ulturc 
Department, for the next year. 

In the Industries Department, there are two new sclicrnes : the erection of a 
small ^ demonstration factory in the Sreminpur Weaving Institute, ami the construc- 
tion of a permanent building for the Survey School at. Maiiiainati in (he Tippera 
<listrict. 

t'ivil Works. 

Vnilcr Civil Works, the only scheme i»eca!iar to the Public Works J)epartm(mt 
5s the construction of a bridge over the Balasun lliver on the Matigaia Naxa-bari 
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I tlitr Council last year, wr have conip!i*tnl the rtmoval of 

our I'lesh horn Writeis’ lUiildin^ to ChetJtt, and flu* I’ress ih now in full workiiijr order. 
If any mnulx r iUhiie t(* s«e an up-lo date l*resH of the finest type, he will be welcome 
by the Supei iiiteiident and shown round. 

'J'lie niaiter which we now have undt t consi<!ejat on is the shifting of the Hook Depot 
^othe^n>•^. Mtunwhi’e the Contto'lev of ri -iitiiig aiul Ij^tationery, (Soveniment of India 
s ovrrl aulmg ilie who’e pioceediire ;nul system in the Stationery Cffice and we are 
jiwaitijiji (levedimu Ills before ]jnshiiJg on with our pioposid scluine of separat'on. But 
« vrn as if is, our Stafioiieiy and l*iiiiling budget shows a decrease in 11121 -25 as com- 
pand wiih that of the current year. 

Hy I Im* move of our I'ress to Chet'a, a hit of si»ace has Ix eji set free for our offices 
■n VVriteies' I'lUihliiigs aii<l offices which have hitherto been occupying rented buildings, 
are now acc(»mmo<ltile<l in Writers' Huildiiigs. Hy this niov«‘ w'e expect to save an annual 
eliarg*- of about Us. 75,000. 

Nt*w Scheme 

Seeh IS a In i( f i utbiu* of the pioposcil new sela mi.*- and of some of the more mn ceab.'r 
\ariui on> in the hiulgel us c(.mpand with llie cuient \rar. This new exjieuditure amounts, 
as I htive laid, t<» Us. 0, and we have managed to iueJiule this in the budget 

witJ.out the uffissity of drawing on our I a ances. Hy this new expiiiditure, we at»* 
rommilfed, howevr v, to diawing on our ba.'nnces in llie fulurr, since many of tlie scheines 
will only be beijun in tin- coming yiar and fuillier exp» mliluie will be neiressaiy on them 
in future yt'Jiis. As I hau* a'lcady infinioued, we liave inibaikdl on a piogrammeoi 
new works esi ;n.!itdi to cost Us. H8 akhs, so that a\iout 50 !aklm or about ba.f our 
sui\>’.us bsviav.ecs wiU \)e teo.uind ftir cx\Mudituie m iatei year. Tliat we liave been 
ub'« to neur lids <-x|nnditUTe witiioul drawing on our lialaneis imxt year is due 
to two eausis. liist’x, tin* impro\emenl in our revenues; and, secondly, reduction 

ill exptndituie. I had- aliesuiy shown how our revrnui'S are increasing. Tlie rxeiM 
icveiiue is iiicreasing a'ul we are securing, tliougli grmlualiy, the benefit of oin 

IK w taxal'oii. lain j.g out of aeroimt 'oan aiul enpila! transactions, our reveime 
whieh was bs. }<,1‘l,M,<<d in I !•*>]- 2, and Hs l»,8f>,:-di,000 in l‘»22-2:s, is estimated 

to Itr Us. 10,22 o|,<0o 11 till' cui'etit year and Us. 10,H2,2k,0f0 in ll>24-t’.'i. Of 

the ilifferet cc bilwiiu the tgun*s of l‘.»21-22 and 1024-20, lU, 56 lakhs npreseni > 

the mcveai'e ii lUi stall. p uviiiui's and Us. 12 'aklis the reeeijits from tlu- 
Ati use imiit'-- Tax. It -.s n<»t s*- <asy le» compare tie pre>gress of expend it me as tlie 
tigure s aie- t e jup ie*ate‘el by ad nistine-nt*^ as l>e:lwe’e*n e*apita! auel je‘ve nue. Thus theie 
was 11 aigi- e .spend it me* in lP‘Jl-22 e*ii elieelgeis whiedi was subse-epie )il y aeljiisted 

M* e’l.pita', wine* there' was an aeliusime nl as irguiels jne*ome*-tax aiiel tliere luis ef 
e-e inse- lie- e'eiiM I ibiit ieiii le» Crutiai Ue've-nues. Ill l‘.22-2Jt, the exiie-nelii lire anioimie'el 
let Us. '.',51 t> but this again jne ’uehel a 'aige* aeljusimeiit as between Caiiilii! 
anil Ueieinie, !.y wh eli tln' lenenue- expeiulituri' lereived a ’aige cje'elit from tlie- 
ei.pilal aeeou.l. It wd' he neii, hoyve ver, fiom a cenipaiisein of the revij-ed estinuitcs 
e»l the eiiiieiil .veiir vnh tlose- e.f J Jt22-23— 'e aving asiele the iriigatje n litads in 

wlieli these' i.eijUst me nis ha\e be'e ii msiele— 1 hat. there has lie'eU eluting the curre-iP 
\eai a gential infiei.se* in e sj e mlil lire*. Ko'reat on is u imt icenblc e-xception. Ties 

iiiole ati's to w ha.i e xte nt H'l 1 e-nehiueiu has been made-. I i!o ne»t piopeise to deal 
i.eiw wilii the- ri e'enimiei.dat ieiiis of ihe Ueiieiie'hment. ( e niinit tee. The decisions ed 

Oi.NnniiMiit ell these le eejinn.eiie'at'ons weie p'aced before the Council, and I pro] ose 

!ei ]. 1 e'l' in II fe w elajs hefeue the Council .an U]»-to-date stuteim nl of these deoisiem-. 
It S ei flieut, heiwive-r, t(» le fiv tei auv ]»unieu’ar la-uel auel say heiw much lepresiiits 
K'teai HI K neliiiMii u tie e-iiriint etr tve'ti -u the eeuuiiig yeai. The elifficultv 

jiiise-s fieiiii tlie- fae't tint ret le ncl ments e-ouUl ue>i b»* giM-ii liTe/ci te> all .at onet — 

III many e-ase-s it wil' lake* t ine to give fud e ffee< ‘.\> th.e* ree onmie-neiacon'', paiti 
• ii'aily in the ease* e»f estab'ishmeuis. ’ 
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iqfbb. ' 24 J NOX-OFFIClAL RESOLUTIONS 

On February 19th. the Council mot to discuss iiou’ official resolutions. 

Dr. H. W. B. MORKNO moved that the Calcutta Kent Amendment Bill 
1924, to prolong the old Act, be referred to a Select Committee. This was 
intended to perpetuate the benefit which tenants enjoyed under the 
last Rent Act passed for 3 years which was shortly to expire. Ho remarked 
that it affected Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians alike. He understood 
that among his Swaiajist and Nationalist friends the intention was 
that if the sco)>e of the Bill was reduced so as to include only rents 
from Rs. 300 or Rs. 250 or 200 downwards, they would have no 
serious objection to the Bill. 

Mr. II. Burton, Mr. C. Forester and others strongly supported the m(,tion- 

The Hon’ble Mr. FAZLITL HUQ sympathised with the difficulties of 
the tenants. The Governinont were aware that thcio had been suffi- 
cient activity on the part of landlords to build houses which would go 
a great deal towards the solution of the problem. Besides the Com- 
mittee which had already repoi-ted, other Committees would he appointed 
to deal with the prohloin and in the end the prohleni would be solved. 
Ill the meantime tlie law of supply and demand should adjust itself. 
In the eircuni stances the Government did not think that the mere 
eontii. nation of the existing Act on the lines suggested would very 
much serve the purpose in view. Therefore Government felt constrained 
to oppose the motion. 

Balm Saihya Nath Bai Chowdhury moved as an amendment to 
add five more names moved }»y Dr. Moreno for the Select (’onnnittoe. 

Di-. Moreno accepted the amendment which was eanied. 

'.rhc motion was declared (tarried against the Govt. A division w'as 

demanded, the result showing that 90 voted for ai.d 25 against the 

motion. 

Abolition of the post of I). I\ I. 

Balm .1. N. BAM' moved : This ('ouncil rocominonds to the 

Government that the post of the Director of Bublie Instvuetinn, 
Bengal, be not filled on the post becoming vacant by reason of Mr. 

Hornoirs retirement or depaitinc on leave.” 

Mr. Fazliil Haip tlie Ediica-tion Ministe.r, in opposing the motion said 
that the post had already been tilled u]>. Mr, N. C. Chuiider, Dr. I5. O. Boy 
and Moul. Ninul IIiuj snppoited the motion, w hile the. F.uroiie.-m incinbers 
op])osr*d it. The m(,tio on a division was declared carried, 70 voting 
for and 50 ag.aiust, Govt, being again defeated. 

'I'he Mcstoii Award. 

Balm S. N. BOV moved that the iiropor authoritios be ap- 

pioachcd with a view to the readjinstment of the financial relations 
between the Central Goverjiiuent and this Govonmiont on a proper 
ai d C(piital»le basis. He referred to the lion. Mr. Doland’s romaiks 
in this connection in intiodueing the Budget, and said that siiict^ 1920 

they had been fighting against the Meston award. The attempts of the Govt, 
of Bengal to see justice done to it had uo douht mot w'ith some eoiisidoration. 
'Ihat was, however, temporary. The result of the Meston award, as 
modified by the Joint Pai lianieutaiy Committee, had been that Bengal 
w'ith an income of over 30 crores had got only about 10 erores to 
itself Avhilo a minor province like Bohar had a good surplus to carry on 
51 
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imi^rovemeiits in tho Transferred Dopai-tmeuts. It was, therefore, neces- 
sary that they should agitate till justice was done to Bengal. 

Hon*. Mr. .1. DONALD said that the attitude of Government 
towards this (juestion was well-known. They had boon fighting the Mestoii 
sottleiTiont ever since it came into being and they were going to 
fight it until justice is done to Bengal. It was only by temporary 
I'^lief from their contribution that they had been able to keep their 

hcarls above watei*. Yojir after next they would have to pay their 

cx)ntribution of 63 lakhs and unless this settlement was revised they 
would not l»c able to progress. Kvon then tho taxation they imposed 

three years ago would all bo swallowed up in paying their contribii- 

tion. It was ncvci’ intended that their taxation should bo merely to 
make \ip the ditfeicnee between their revenue and cxi)ondituro. It was 
intended and hoped that this taxation should bo for development and 
]»rogioss. lie had under preparation a note on the subject and as 
soon as it was luinted ho would bo able to put all niombors in 
possession of the history of this question, lie had much i>loasure in 
accepting the resolution. 

'I'he resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Amendment of I)e volution Itulos 

Dr. rilAMATlIA NA'l'II BANEIMKK moved that “early steps betaken 
to move tho proper authorities to amend Kule 6 and Schedule 1 1 of the 
Devolution Buies so as to include, in tho list of Broviiunal subjects 
lor Tjansfci iji Bengal, all .suliiects except J-and Revenue Administra- 
tion, Kun.ijoan and Anglo-Indian Kducation and Local Fund Audit.” 

Dr, HANKbMKK said that the essential feature of tho administrative 
j^ystem -wbioh Inid been established by the Ii^eforms Act w'as that the Gov- 
ernment was divided into two halves and these two halves were responsible to 
two different sets of autliorities, one half being resiionsible to llio Govornor- 
(leneial in Council, the Secretary of State in Council, the British Barliamont 
and ultimately to the British pcojile, and the other half ttirough the local 
legislatui'o to tho local clootorato. It w^as this hybrid character of the 
constitution that was 'inswerablo for many defects and anomalies. One 
of tho serious dofoots of diarchy was that there was no unity of pvu-. 
\>uso in tho Kxoeutivc and this defect led on to another anomaly, namely, 
want of harmony, for how could there bo harmony in a system in which 
the t.wo halves pulled in diiroront directions and whore there was contlict 
of aims and ideas and violent clash of principles ? Diarchy or dualism 
was an artilicial system, a system which >\cis not to bo found anywhere 
else ill the world, a system nnknown to history and it was this aititicial 
character of tho system which created a situation that was at once 
full of complexitic.s and ditliciiltics. Ministers in diarchy wore in tho 
very outset of their career placed on the horns ol a dilemma. A\"ero 
they to discharge their duties according t(} tho dictates of their conscience 
and interest of tho country or follow tho lines of least I’csistanoo? If 
they chose the former alternative, that would conduce to neither welfare nor 
peace. If on tho other hand they preferred the other alternative, 
they would fail in their stewardship and were liable to bo dismissed 
by their masters at the earliest oppoitunity. Tho plight of the bite 
Ministers was an example to the point. 
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The Government of a province was one and indissoluble, the different 
parts being closely interrelated. Under the present system they had a 
division into water-tight compaitments and the division was so illogical that 
one failed to understand the motive of this division. Neither the 
members of the Executive Council nor the Ministers found themselves 
strong enough to adopt a bold line of policy. In Bengal, it was 
stated, that an attempt had been m^ido to work diarchy as a united 
system but with what measure of success they all knew. The fault lay 
in the system and the only way to remove it was to change it. 

Another defect of the present constitution was that it hampered 
the growth of a sense of responsibility. ITio powers of the Legislative 
(’ouncils had l)eon circumscribed in various ways with the obiect of 
safeguarding the interest of the reserved subjects. There was even less 
scope for a sense of responsibility bcijig developed in the Ministers. 
The position of the Ministers under the present oircamstanoes was unenvi- 
able. They were neither of the people nor of the Government. They 
were to look both ways and as a result they were distiustcd by the 
Government and looked upon with suspicion >>y the people. 

Diarchy — its .1 foinoralising Elfect. 

The worst effect of the present systiun was that it ended to denioi aliso 
the public life of the country. It might happen that the Ministers who did 
nob enjoy the confidence of the Council might seek to maintain themselves in 
otiiee by the undue exercise of patronage by pampeiing to the piejudioes of 
the reactionary element of the Council. Responsible Government under 
svioh circumstances became a Government by intrigue, hi this connection 
Dr. BaneTjoe rcfoiTod to the experiences of Mr. Miwlhusudhan Das in Bihar 
and Orissa, Mr. Chintamoni in the U. T. and Dr. Raranjpye in Bomliay. 

Vrocoeding T)r. Banerjoa said that when the Rofoi'ms Scheme was in 
the Legislative anvil, it was condemned by the (Jongro s but the Moderates 
pledgee! themselves to support it and in ordci* to do it they broke 
away from the Congress. And what was the opinion of these gentlemen 
after three years of oxporieuco ? The Right Hon’hlo Mr. Srinivas Sastri 
and Sir 'J'ej Bahadur Saprii condemned the system of fliarchy as only pro- 
ductive of friction. The cry that diarchy was unworkable eamo not only 
from a particular quarter b\it from all (|uart.ers. The question was what 
would bo the substitute. Sonic sugge.sted return to the old order of 
things, and if he were given the choice of evils, he would prefer honest 
autocracy and pure and unalloyed bureaucracy to the iirosent system. 

But India had alieady started on the road to Swaraj and it was 
jiot possible for the Government to stem the tide of IndiaTi nationalism. 
They must go forward. In other words diarchy must give place to a more 
advanced system. How was this to lie done ? By a revision of the Act of 
1919. It was provided in the Act that the Devolution Rules could be 
altered by the Goveruor-Goneral-in-Couiicil with the consent of the Sec- 
retary of State. What he wanted was the amendment or amplification 
of the Schedule. He wanted the transference of all provincial suljjects to 
the Ministers excepting the throe iiiontiouod in the Resolution. 

Police — An Engine of Oppression 

The most important subjects being Police, Administration of dustier, 
l^ison and Prisoner, Control of Newspaper, Development of Industrial 
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Hiatifiis etc. Those subjects were intimately coiiiioctcd with the people. 
Jidiaii public ^^ellel•Jly regarded the police as an instrument in tho 
hai.ds ot fbo Goveinment to oppress the people. This view might be 
light or wrong, but the fooling was there. It would bo only when 
the dopaitinciit of police was made over to the Ministei-s that the distrust 
would cease and the antagonism between the police and peoY>lo would disap- 
pear-. If this rcsoluticn was accepted and given effect to, the Executive 
tVjuneil nught bo entirely dispensed with. The CTOvernmont would no 
longer be divided into two halves and the Ministers would bo less 

bnnipercd in their work. They would feel the responsibility of their 
position and theio would be little scope on the part of the Governor 
to exoi( iso the Y)ower of cei tificatioii. Without the Executive Councillors 
the (.fO\eriior would hecorne a real constitutional iTilci-. 

The House then adjoiii’nod till tire next day. 

Next day, FKTnfUAliV 20TJf, on the Council roasso nil ding, the 
discussion on I)i‘. Eraiuathanath Hinerice^s motion was resumed. 

IJabu AKIIlb CHTJNDEK DUTT who wanted to move an amci'd- 
iiient. did not do so on second consideration. Ho said that although ho 
supported tlie resolution he did not do so with much v‘h''^^«tire because 

it fell far sluut of tbo drmar:d of the nation. Only the other day 

they passed a lesnlutioii in th(? Legislative Assembly which showed that 

they wanted S'waiaj, absolute autonomy or complete responsible govorn- 
ineiit. TTiat rcsolulb)n was suppoited by Swarajists, Indci)endents, Nation- 
alisis ar <1 Mrf^<‘rMi»'s. This showed that the nation wanted a change of 
thi! constitul ioi'. Tliis lesolntion luoposod to pidcood very slowly within 

the A(t. T beie wjis, sai<1 the si)eal\ei*, much diffoieiice in the demand 

ioinmlated in the Ass(‘inbly atal that made by Dr. Banej-joe. In 
the Asscihbly tbey waiited a ebango in the Act, but liere they wanted 

a ('hai gc ill 1 lie b’ule. lie wer.ted to move an ameridnicnt, otliorwise 
they would Ito uiis< onst rued hy others. He did nut know why Dr. 
Bmeijee sele<led IP subjects an<l not .^>2. It was doubtful whether, 
11 ! del- llie exi.sling Art, all tb.e subjeels eould lie transferred or not. 
A< it w;i> not dee from doubt he supiioited Dr. Baneriec’s resolution. 

( ni.tii iiiiig Ml. hiilt said that there h;ir1 been eontidenoo in the 
Mieisieis wilb a \enge;inee. So far as dovenmicrit was coiicoitiod the 
Mil i>teis liM'l i<ropeiated. It. w;is only ]u-oper that some more dei>ait- 
inonts ^boidd be .liveii 1o the Ministois. If, on the other hand, the 
< Miverniiu 1 1 bad no eoi'iidei»ct' in the Minisleis, the way open tt) thoni 
was to suppoil the vote of no-eoididenef*. It was natural for (lorenr 
iiiei t to ol je<t to palling with i»ow’eis. It was cipially jiaiiifnl f<u- the 

Indiais In ]>jLit with their ])owers. 

Kliaii IJaliadnr M. M ASI lABB.M ’ IbISSAlN. in opposing the motioji, 
referacd to some appointincnjls gi\en to the llii:,ins by the lion. Sir 
Abdnr Iiabiin. T lie Khan Bahadur then made some insipid remarks as 
f(. tlie resolution beiiii.’ i’lspired by peismial ai.d racial feeling. 

TTie rUFSIDllNT’ icmarked that be r.-aild not lielj' feeding that the 
bom number was ree.ding out parts of bis speech, intended for aiiothor 
resolutioii ! 

Klian Bab.-ulur Maiilvi (’JIATNFDDIN could not very well praise the 
wisdom of Dr. Banerjee in moving the resolution. Diarehy could 
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neither be ended or mended without altering the Act or the rules 
made thereunder and that could only be done by the Secretary of 
State and the British Parliament. 

Mr. A. C. BANEKJKK in suppoi-ting the resolution remarked that 
it was their inalienable rij^ht to govern themselves in all departments. 

Messrs. Debiprosad Khaitan, S. N. Roy, Nural Hu(i Chowdhuiy & 
Rai Ilarendia Nath ChowHhury then further supported the motion 
after which 

Sir Hugh STEPHENSON on behalf of Govt, rose to oppose it. 
He made a long tirade on rules under the Reforms Act which Gov- 
ernment had done their best to put into action but the Service men 
who had done so much for them had not got that trust in that 
Council which would onal>Ie them to face the change contemplated in 

the resolution ! If given clfec^t to, it would mean complete dislocation 

of the Govt, ar.d, ho asked, was the country united ? Wore they trained 
enough to shoulder self-government immediately ? Would not there l)e 
a tyrannical oligarchy or autocracy 1 And so on. 

The Voting 

Eventually the motion was put to the vote and on a division 

declared carried, 71 voting for and 49 against it. 

THE NOCONFTDENCE MOTION. 

Gieat interest was created in the Bengal Council on the 20th 

h’obruary when what was in effect a “ No-Confidence’' motion on the 

Ministers was discussed. It should bo romombored that notice was 
given of such a resolution but it was ruled out of order l»y the 

President in his coinmuuniue of the 181h (see p. 393). But the 

opposition did not leave it there and on the Council reassembling on 
the 20th. — 

Kumar 8H1BSKKHARESWA1I ROY rose and said: I move for the 
adiournment of the business of the Council for the lairposo of discussion 
of a definite matter of public importance, namely, the recent action of 
the Ministcis us evinced by their disagreement with 76 members of the 
Council in the matter of the resolution passed by the Council in .lanuary 
25, 1924, regarding the release of political prisoners detained under 

liCgulation III of 1818. 

1'he PRESIDENT observed that ho had given his written consent 
to the motion for the adjournment of the House and His Excellency was. 
l»Ieased to give his consent to it. But they must have the consent of the 
House. Ihe Presideiit then asked the members who were in favour of the 
motion to stand. After counting the number of those standing on one 
side of the House the President said that the reciuisite number of members 
having risen the motion was carried and he fixed 6 o’clock for the 
discussion of the motion. 

The Ministerialists tried to exploit this affair by rousing Hindu- 
Mualim communal antagonism as in the Punjab. Shortly before the 
Council began its proceedings, a number of Mahomedaii boys came in a 
procession at the Town Hall with placards containing warning to the 
Mahomedan members not to run the risk of falling in with the endeavours 
61(a) 
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oi some oi the IliiKlu members of the Council to break the Ministry 
composed of Mahomedan gentlemen. During the course of the proceedings 
a large number of leaflets containing a similar appeal was freely distnbuted 
amongst the Mahomedan members asking them “to save the Mahomedan 
Ministry and not to be wiled away by the camouflage and guise of their 
bitterest enemies.” At the same time there was going on a vigorous canvassing 
in the lobby in which a Mahomedan gentleman said to be a high Govt. 
Official took a proniincni part. Kumar Shibsokhareswar launched his motion 
in a more or less apparently tranquil atmosphere and a lively and inteiest- 
irig debate followed, in the House sitting on adjournment at 5 P.M., after 
Mr. Banorji's resolution had been disposed of, in which the Oi)poBitionists 
had the gicatcst paii to play. The Iloii’ble Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi, 
the first Minister to spcfik, questioned the fairness of such a resolution 
u’heij they had not been yet >:ivon the chance of winning the oonfidoiKse 
of the mombei's Imt was met with a |»i’ompt retort from Mr. J. M. Sen 
(uij)ta. 'J'ho JJoii’bJe the Maliarajadhiraj of Buj'dwaii believed that undei'iicath 
the resolution was the beginning of a programme of obstniction of cvciy- 
thing, but this too was met hy cries of “ no no, absolutely false, etc.’^ Then 
came the turn of the IJoirble Mr. Fazlul Huq who showed a great deal 
of fight anti was heckled at t 3 vcry sentence by »Swarajists and Indepen- 
dents alike and had to sit before ho could finish. The Hon’blo Minister 
}K)asted of his coui;!i/e of conviction in opposing the resolutions regarding 
the jeleasc of ]i<jliiical prisoneis and repeal of repressive laws and was 
only greeted with cries of ‘shame, shamc^ in return. Ho qiiostionctl 

the roprcsoiitativo character of the Swarajists because ho thought the 
Congress was not at their back and because he felt that Swarajists 
had abandoned Noireo-oporatioii. 

Kumar SlflB SHKKHAKKSWAR KOY said that it was positively pain- 
ful to him w'heii he felt called upon to condemn those for whom personally 
ho cherished the w’armest friendship and from whom, in view of their 
past achievements, their countryiiicii w'crc expecting so much. And it 

was still more sad that the ^ cry first public porformauco of the honoiii- 
able Ministers should have loft them discredited before those in the 
(kainc.il whoso confidence they wcj-o enjoined to have, and the fate of 
one of them at the recent \k)11s (referring to Mr. 8. N. Mallick, Minister, 
defeated at a byc-clcction) sufficiently declared the foolings of their 
countrymen. Ho then referred to the Royal Instrument of Instructions which 
required the (Governor to encourage the habit of joint deliberation so 

that the knowledge of the Ministers as to the wishes of the people 

might bo at the disposal of the Executive rouncillors, and which further 
required that in considering the Ministers* advice due regard should be 
paid to their relations with the IjOgislativo Council and to the wishes 
of the people as expressed by their represoiitatives therein. By the 
attitude of the Government during the diseussion on the release of 
Regulation III prisoners, it was clear that the C4overnmont had arrived 
at a distinct conclusion after a joint deliberation. In the circumstances 
they must either conclude that his Kxcelloncy*s Ministers* advice had 
not l)een followed or that they had agreed in toto w'ith the reserved 
half of the Government, and, in the latter event, had either failed in 
expressing or were wrong in expressing the wishes of the people. The 
last surmise was proved correct and became a certainty in the attitude 
of the two Ministers present who openly walked into the “Nay** lobby 
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with only five Indian elected members to keep them company, while 
the rest, namely 76 voted the other way. 

In the circumstances, how could they with any or least scniblanoo 
of reason, aspire to do their primary duty, namely, to express the 
wishes of the people 1 Continuing, the mover said that just as the ordinary 
members in the Council had no right to their individual conscience, but 
must enthrone the wishes of their electors in its stead, so the Ministers 
could not have any individual will but must bow down to the wishes of the 
majority of the members, and if they did not, the members could no 
longer have any confidence in them. To them ths Ministers stood dis- 
missed and discredited, stick though they might during his Excellency’s 
pleasure, if to his Excellency it did not appear as a negation of all 
responsible Government. 

The Hon. Mr. GHUZNAVI in the course of a lengthy speech said : — 
Wc have been entrusted with the administration of certain Transforrerl 
Subjects. We have scarcely have time to unfold our policy, much loss 
to show by working out that policy whether wc are able to discharge 
our duties to the satisfaction of the House when without a h.nring, 
without a trial, it is proposed that a vote of censure should 1)3 pissed 
on us. Or is it because suspicion lurks in the minds of iny friend 
opposite that wo do not share their views as regards the attiinm3n* 
of ‘ Swarjy M Speaking for myself I can s.iy that 1 yield to none in 
my desire to see my country occupy her rightful i)liee in th3 Valhilli 
of Nations. The only dilforenoo is the mjtliods wo are pui*suiiig tj 
achieve that end. It seems to mo at present th.it throe m 3th ids are 
being employed to gain that ohjoct. Tber(3 is evidently a secjtio.i 
whose methods tend rather towards th3 disturbance of this country’s 
traiKiuility than the restoration of this country’s li))erty. They are s> 
microscopically small that we can leave them out of consid3ration. 
Then there is a section who are so impatient that they wish to reach 
the top of the roof by one long jump without caring to pause whetinr 

in that process they would run the risk of coming to gn’3f. Lastly, 

there is a third section who arc equally desirous of reaching the roof 
as fast as they can but are convinced that it (5an only be done safely 

and surely by going up the stops. The Hon. speaker wa^ ot the list 

section, and evidently ho wanted to go slowly up the steps ! 

The Hon’blo Mr. I’AZLUL HIJQ then rose amidst the a\>plauso 

of the House and from the very beginning made a fighting speech denoun- 

cing his opponents at every turn. He congratulated the mover of the resolution 
for the notoriety that he had attained by the launching of such a 
resolution. He otfered the mover his further congratulation because he 
found that in this case the promptings of patriotism had miraculously 
coincided with intense selfish interest (cries of order, order). He agreed 
with the mover that they should pause and consider the grave situa- 
tion not because some Ministers or members had voted in a particular 

way but because there were indications on all sides of a huge conspiracy to 

stifle liberty of every kind (question, question). It was neither the 
time nor the occasion to dilate on that but God willing, although he 
might not remain a Minister, he would remain a member of the House 
and BO long as he was there he would challenge any one of the other side 
to say to the contrary when he said— and ho would prove it to the 
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hilt— that terrorism of the worst type was rampant. They vaunted of 

majority votes. But they all knew how that m^iority was obtained. 
Let there be a Aotc by ballot and he would resign the very moment 
if by vote by ballots it coincided with what had happened. 

Mr. Das— We accept it. AVe accept the challenge. 

Proceeding, the Hon'ble Minister said in all seriousness that if such a 
state of things wore to coutinue in place of a white bureaucracy which 
tlicy wcio out to tinii out they would have an autociacy which w'ould stifle 
away their liberty. Beferriiig then to the positioJi the Ministers took in 
< oiiiicction with the resolutions regarding the repeal of the repressive laws 
and the i clcasc of political prisoners, the speaker said that after all that 

was a matter (jf expression of opinion. It was an expression of opinion 

that they held. 

Mr. Bejoy Krishna Bose — Since when ? 

'lb which there was no rejny. Conthiiiing, the Kon'ble Minister said 
t fiat t hey voted witji the Government because they thought that the course 
they ad()i>tcd w'as light {erm of hear^ hear). They voted in that particular 
way because they had the boldness and the courage of their conviction Kcrits 
(f hear, htai). '] hey hucw what it would cost them. (A voice — Iis. 64,000) ! 

They knew, continued Mr. IIiup that such a resolution was coming. 
'i'lM‘y knew that thc-ir position would be threatened. Flo said he wa.^ 
exhibiting bis landour all the time of which ho need not be ashamed of. 
(cries of fhorof, ff anu,) They ^olcd because they considered the case 
proved. Accoidiiig 1 tho FIvidenoc Act a thing is said to lie proved 
when a man ronsielcrcd a thing to have existed— ho w'ould act in the 
supposition that it existed. 

Mr. Das — May I i»(iint out that- it is not a correct (|Uotation. Has 
the lio.n’ble Minister the light to quote a section of tho Evidence Act 
incorrectly I He has loft out tho word “prudent.’’ 

Mr. IIu(|— it is 25 years that I have handled that Section. 

Mi-, a. (\ Bancrji — He is citing :i section of tho Flvideiico Act and 
gixiiig illustration from his own opinion. 

How often had not they heard, wont on Mr. Hiui, that unless a 
\ Cl diet w as given in a particular way, that w^as charactorized as a sham — 
that t lie judgment should bo flouted, unless tho decision w'as in a particular 
way. (Mr. Das — Beautiful) ! 

Another reason, coiitiiuicd tho Tlou’hle speaker, why lie voted against 
those resolutions xvas that they were a part of an elaborate programme 
with w'bicb he did iK)t agree. That w’as meant to bo a signal for direct 
nvAiou. be did not agree with tbal programme be thought justified 

ill withpf.ldiiijr Pis iis-seiit and a\»proval to it- in the initial stage. Ho 
realised that there was a sinister background looming largo behind. 

Mr. I )as~ Is the Hon bio Mini.ster entitled to luso that expression ‘sinister*^ 

Tho 1 ’resident— Tho word “.sinister background” is particularly a 
parliamentary expression. 

Coiit inning, tho speaker said the Swarajists said tliat they were in 
the rigid. The sjioaker would say that they the majoi-ity wore in the 
light. Tho Sw^irajists xvere actually in a minority in entoring the Council. 

Mr. Das— A\'ho .says that ? I rise to a point of order. Has the Hon’lilc 
Mini.st.er the right to misquote facts? 

The President— What arc rhe facts? 
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Mr. Das— The fact is that we are in a niaiority. 

The President— You must not expect me to discuss matters alxmt 
election. I know nothing: about it. 

The Hoii’ble Mr. Huq then continued. He was glad that the great 
‘lefider of the Swara.i movement’ had pointed out to him the question of 
votes and on that the speaker was willing to meet him. There were on the 
electoral rolls, said he, 1,44,75 1 Azotes, out of which the totiil number of 
votes polled was 36,754 which Avas only a fraction of the whole electorate. 

Mr. Palwan — How much you scored ? 

The President Older, order, the Minister must get a hearing. 
Kesuming, Mr. Huq said, surely even in a law court a prisoner hcaid. 

A voice— Is the Minister a prisoner ? 

The llon’ble Minister continued that even in the “ Satanic ” Court 
of the “ Satanic ” (lovernnicnt, Gopinath Saha was given the liberty to 
lie heaid ai.d to cuter into his defence in a regular trial ! Ho said that 
the Swaraiists did not represent the vipw^‘» of the Congress. 

A SAvara.]ist member — I have got newspapers to contradict him. 

Mr. Huti said that they had at least ceased to become Noirco-operators. 
Habu Anil Ihiran Roy admitted the other day, ho said, that they had 
suspended noiroo-opcration and therefore they had ceased to represent 
the people of this country, (derisive cries of hear ^ hnur.) 

The Voting 

The heckling now became intense. At 7-17 P.M. it was moved that 
the question be now’ put. The President declared the motion lost but 
a division Avas demanded and taken AAdth the result that 63 voted for and 
64 against the motion. 

The President : The motion is therefore lost. The period of two 
htmis having bipsed the debate automatically closes. 

The result w a.s that by a stray majority of 1 vote the original motion, 
A\hich Avas virtually one of ''No-con fidenco” on the Ministers, was defeated. 
On an examination of the meinbois Avho voted for and against the closure 
motion some interesting facts come out. Out of the 64 members who voted 
against the motion all the nominated officials and non-officials together 
with 4 members of the Executive Council m.aking the full total of 27 
were present and voted against the motion. Only 38 elected members 
voted against the motion ; of these 15 were Kuropewns, 17 were Mahomedaiis 
and 4 Avero Hindus. One elected European member was absent. So that 
•i iinijority of the Indian elected members voted for the motion, the Swaraj- 
ists and Independents voting solid for it. 
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Bengal Budget General Discussion. 

Oil February 26th the Council met for a general discussion 011 

the Budget for the year 1924-25. The iiroceediiigs began in a very 
tliiii House which became thinner till after about two hours* discussion. 
Jialni Hcmanta Kumar Sarkar pointed out to the President that, 
the proceedings could not go on any fuither as the members present 

hardly formed a «iuonim. The i)residont counted the number and the 
members present wore found to barely foiin the «iUorum and the 
<liscussion coiitin\ied for a few minutes. But again when the members hiul 
re-assornbled aftci* the fifteen minutes* fidjoiiriimcnt for Aamnj, Balm Bejoy- 
krishna Bose drew the President’s attention to the extremely thin attendance 
and the Piesiflent adjourned the Council for want of a quorum till 
‘4 r.M. the next day. Most of the non-official EiiropoanSf a few of 

the officials and some (jf the Nationalists were absent, and even of the 

members present very few took part in the discussion. In all about 

fourtocii non-official mcinl ers partici]>ated in the discussion, the officials 
I'cmainirjg silent or indiilerent all the while. All the speakers condemned 
tin? budget as defective and the. Swarajists condemned it wholesale. 

Babu Sudarsaii .Chackerverty was the first to speak. Next rose Rai 

B.thudur S. N. Roy. followed by Mr. W. ]j. Travers who speaking on 
the Police gi'unt deidoied that the travelling allowances of officers luid 
boon cut down to sucIj an extent that it interfered with the i»reventioii. 
of crimes I Despite the Finance Members ingonuity, observo<l Iktlai 
Barada Prasad Dey, in showing .-i surplus budget, closer scrutiny 

showed it to bo a <loiicit one. Mr. Nuriil IIikj Choudhury characterised 
the revenue accruing from Excise as “blood money”; yet another 
coiulomncd the expected increase in the revenue fiom ^tnrnp and hxcUe 
as loading to tlic <lcii oralization anil decay of the people. But the chorus 
of complaint was that the (lovcrnmciit did not find sufficient money for 
mtdic ‘I tiidy diihkmg waVr and primary and ffcoiidny tdve-Uion. Mr. 

(now Sir) 1*. C. Mitt or made a frank confession of how he was foiled 
in his attempt to impr.-vo matters eilucational while he was in office iis 
the Fduoation Minister. But what could the ‘ poor Minister’ do, wailed 
he, without money 1 Without divulging official secrets ho gave out that 
he tried his level best but the irresponsible Secretaiy of State and his 
local agent, the Financo Member, “ stood in his way.” He found not 
a rupee to spend on any urgent necessities of the Province. And if 
this state of things were to continue, tiie threat he held out was that 
there would “ hardly bo any co-operators left which could but lead to 
one result — obstruction, obstruction, obstruction.” And if there bo 
obstruction followed by revolution, who wouki be rosimnsible, asked he. 
Certainly the responsibility would l>o of the Seevetary of State. Bun 
amid peals of laughter in which the whole House joined, the ex-Miiiister 
refused ii»ith an emphatic * No ’ the invitation of an audaoious 
Swaraiist to come over to their side. Mr. Nurul Huq Chowdhuiy 
following him wanted to know what the ox-Minister had done in 
regard to the rocommendations of the Retrenchment Committ.ee which 
had provided for more cuts in the Education Department than in 
any other. This apparently noirplussed the ex-Ministor. Babu Umesh 
Chandra Chatterjee, the grand old member from Bishnupur (Bankura), 
rc»iuested the members to refuse the budget wholesale as he was 
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opposed to any grant for the police or the army because they 
were not meant for the protection of the people but for their ex- 
ploitation and for the protection of British trade «and commerce. Con- 
tinuing, Mr. P. C. Mitter said that finance was a reserved subject and he was 
afraid he could not congratulate the Hon. the Finance Member, more so 
to whom he was responsible, the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State. He proposed to prove the irresponsibility of the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India and their local agent, the Finance 
Member. It seemed to him that this irresponsibility ran not merely in 
this budget but in the budget of the last two years and it was time that 
this irresponsibility should cejise now. The Finance Member and the 
Government of India should take a wider view of things than that of 
merely Ks. As, P. There must be statesmanship and if that failed there 
was no doubt that the Finance Member could not but expect exasperation 
from all sections of people of the province, seeing that according to his own 
figures during the last three years this province had increased its resources 
by 2i crores of rupees, and yet, what was the position? Not a rupee to spend 
on the necessity of the province. To his own mind there was not real 
diriTeronco between the Transferred Department and the Reserved Dopartr 
ment. Ho laid down one rule for expenditure, namely, public good. 

Mr. Mitter then went on to <juotc figures to show the increase in 
re venue from the last three new taxations and other resources and said that 
yet they were threatened with an imposition of sixty-threo lakhs. If that 
was so, the responsibility would be the responsibility of the Secretary of 
State, the Govei iiment of India and their local agent wore the Finance 
Member. If they wanted to run the province smoothly, then the Finance 
Member should protest against it. Ho might have protested from inside 
the Government, but that would not do. The Finance Member should 
take the Council into his confidence in this matter. The Finance Mcnilier 
was no doubt responsible to the Secretary of State, but as a member of the 
Executive Government of Bongal ho had a duty to the House and to the 
l>eople of Bengal, if ho did not i3ay more attention to the real needs of the 
people. ICducation was one of the most vital subiocts of the country and 
whatever the politics the different people might lie, all sections of the 
community, co-operator or non-co’operator, demanded more money tor 
education (A««r, hnar). There might bo difference in the method also how 
the money would bo utilised, but there was no difference in the object. 
Keferriiig to the question of primary education, Mr. Mitter said th it the 
present expenditure of the Govt, for primary education was a ci-ying shame 
(/iC'ir, hear). When ho was a member of the Govt, he protested against it but 
his voice w’as a cry in the wilderness (crUh of h*>ar, and Uughter from. 
Swarajist hunchea). On the question of secondary education and better pay of 
the x>oor teachers he tried his level best to improve the existing conditions, but 
the irresponsibility of the Secretary of State stood in the way and ho could 
not succeed in doing much in this direction. There was no province in 
India, ho might say, there was no country in the world, where in the 
question of secondary education i)eopl6 had shown more self-help thin 
Bengal. In this direction the contribution of the Government per head 
was Rs. 4-12 whereas the oontributiou from private sources was Rs. 2 
In this connection Mr. Mitter quoted figures to show that in other provinces 
the contribution of the respective Governments was higher than that of 
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The bulk of the teachers in the schools of Bengal received salaries 
which varied between Bs. 22 and 24. One could not keep a decent 
chapran on that salary. How could they solve the problem of secondary 
education of a inovinco if they paid graduate teachers at the rate of Rs. 24 a 
month? So long as the Finance Member was to look to Parliament for guidance, 
it was his duty to convoy to I’arliament that this kind of things would not 
do. If they ((Government) went on in this way, hardly any co-operator 
would )»c left. Speaking for himself he would go on co-operating because 
he (oiisi<lcred from the point of view of the interest of the country that 
it was more important to be on good terms with Great Britain, because 
ho believed in Dominion form of Self-Government, and Dominion 
Solf-Govornmcnt roj|uired good will l)etwocn Great Biitaiii and India. 
But at the same time he would ncvci* spare criticising those who would 
act in an irrcsponsihle mannor, however high their position might he. 
If tills state of things eontinued, it would lead to only one result, namely, 
obsnuctioii {henry hear). If there be obstruction follow'cd by revolution 
the responsibility would be the responsibility of the Secretary of State. 

Next day, February 27th., the adjourned discussion on the Bengal 
Budget was resumed. The attendance was again thin. But the Nationalists 
presented lbein.*,olves in numbers larger than on the iirevious day, the non- 
oflieial F.ui()i»eaii Moek reinainiiig almo.st empty. The House again had to 
adjourn for want of a qiioiiun half an hour lieforc the usual time. Of the 
foul teen speakers (hat t ook part in the day’s discussion, more than a dozen 
represeutod Iho Swaiajists and the liidepeiidonts. The olficials looked a 
little bit aleit and <‘ven tbo Hon’ble the Mabarajadhiraj of Burdwaii w'ho 
felt: sleepy in tbe early part of the ymM-eedings tried to shake it otf 
an<l look awake. 

1 he proeeetlings had a dull beginning but no sooner had the fust sjioaker 
Syod Sultan Ali, who was in possession of the House when the Council 
jidiouriied the last day, had finished his say the! interest of the House, 
especially of the Swai’ajya members rose to the highest pitch when Professor 
(now simple Mr.) S. C. Mukciji, the Govt.-mado representative of the Indian 
Cliristian (Dniinnnity w'ont out of his w'ay and made some uncalled for 
l eniark.s agaiii.st the Nationalists. Some of his stupid remarks denouncing 
his (oiintrj men gave occasion to considerable heckling and amusement, and 
amidst the derisive laughter of the House, ho had to sit down. Babu Bejoy 
Krishna Bnse following close congratulated himself on the advantage he had 
<nor Mr. Mukcrii because (Mr. Bose) would not have to speak on the Budget 
with an expicssion of “ continued fidelity’* to the Govcrninont. “ Not until 
the Budget w as made the people’s Budget,” said Mr. Bose, “ it was their 
rlear duty to throw' out the whole of it,” and not even the “ covert threats 
of the Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Bind wan or the wild and passionate 
outbursts of the Ministers” sw'crve them a hairs lireadth from obeying the 
mandate of the country. Joining in choins, Rai Harendra Nath Chowdhuiy 
observed that no “ hackneyed plea of maintaining law and order, no jejune 
arguments of efficiency *’ could absolve the Goveriimenl from their supreme 
duty of making the nation live and thri\c fiist. Perhaiis the most powerful 
spercb of the day was that of Babu Akhil Chandra DutS It seemed to 
him that probably the principle underlying the Budget was the maximum 
of gf od to tbo minimum of people. That was, he said, the story told by the 
Budget. But. he maintained, that w'as inevitable whenever a stranger 
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plays ill the roll of aguaidian”. But the great panacea of all those evils, 
ho said with great eniphasis) was Swarai. Babu Satkaripati Roy however 
stiuck a diflfereiit note to the many and various criticisms advanced against 
the Budget. He went straight into the root of the source of revenue 
ard pointed out that al'.out half the estimated total income came from 
sources the existence of which depended on the vice of the country, 
viz., t‘tantp duty and fxcif€j in other words, litigation and wine. And he asked 
in all seiiou8nc.ss : would they like to educate their children by intoxicating 
their fathers and 1 y introducing quarrels among their fellow-countrymen ? 
He could I ot but ask his counti-ymeii to throw out the Budget altogether. 

After a few moie aimless speeches the Council adjourned half an hour 
before time for want of a quorum as before. 

Next days February 28th, the discussion was continued. The most 
effective speeches of Ihe c^ay were those of Babus Hemanta K. Sarkar, 
Niimal Ch. Chuider aid Nalini R. Saikar, who denounced the foreign 
chaiaitcr of the administration in unmeasured terms amidst the applause 
of the House. Most of the piomincnt iiatioi alist members, Dr. P. N. 
Panel jec, Kumar bhib Sekhaicswara, Major S^'uhrawaidy, Maharajkumar 
Naidy, Bal u S. K. Roy, and the ex-Minister Nawab Nawab Ali 

Chowdhiny spoke. The latter, in a weighty pronouncement, said that 
when he eompaicdthe amounts granted for some of the items of the Police 
Depaitment with these of the Transferred Dcpai-tments, he could not but 
feel a sent of astoiiisl ment as to how the Nation-building dopartmonts on 
vhich the welfare of the people mainly depei.ded could bo shown so much 
indifference. If this soit of thing continued, ho said, it would only make it a 
point of paramount necessity of having a joint Financial Sfecretary 
to look after the interest of the Trai.sf erred Depaitmcnts. There could 

bo no surer way of making the Ministers unpopular than by limiting 

the scope of their usefulness by withholding money for schemes likely 
to benefit the masses. The whole of the agriculture development pro- 
gramme had been held up for want of funds and ho must say that 

their work of yeais would go for nothing if fui.ds were not found to 
proceed with the projects of the develoximent programme. 

On February 29th, the general discaission on the Budget came 
t4) a close. The most important speech on this day was of Mr. C. R. 
Das, the leader of the Oi»position, who laid down a definite construc- 
tive programme in reply to a challenge of the Government that the 
Swarajists and Independents had no programme of their own. 

Mr. C. R. DAS said in the course of his speech : — 

Sir, It hail liecii wnM that I am the high priest ol' destruction in Indian imiitiCH. 
1 ask my critics to point out one wnglc in^iauce whtn-e there has been a real 
coiiBtiuclivo work witlioui some destruction somewhere. If I am destructive, it is 
because 1 want to constiuct. If I am a non-co-operator, I can assure my friends, 
It is tiecause I believe in co-operation aiul T lM»!ievc that no co-operation is possible in 
this country unless you stai t with non-co-operation {hear, hear). What, kind of co-op oatioii 
«io you cxi)ect between masters and slaves ? Is such a eo-operation pobsible ? My friend, 
Mr. P. C. Mitt(*r has .always been a stout clianqdon of co-operation, but what di»l 
we hear from him the otlier day ? He said that at the time when la; w'as seeking 
co-operation his voice w'as not heard, he was ‘crying in the wihlerness*. Well, 

I do not know whether he realised this fact then or lie has realised it now. 

It is abundantly clear that if the Government really desires for the co-opera- 
tion of the people they must respond to the ileraaiids of the people {hear^ hear, 
and applause). We are not prepared to co-o{)erate where our rights are disregardetl 
and our finances are i>!ayed with in the manner in w'hicli it has been , done 
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for iIh* last oiu: huiulml and sixty y«irs. We are charged with mistruBt in 
the (iovi'i'iimeiit. Ihit niy answer is, it is hiv^ause the (iuvcrnmcut has always 
injBtruKteil the |*eoi».e. Was it not pointed out by Mr. Surendra Nath DaTierji, 
as he then was, that the ‘ liistory of Anglo-Indian administration is strewn 
hrojuleast with fragments of broken plwlgch’ ? Since tltc Dec.ara^ion of 1867 — 1 

reica- to tin; Queen’s l’ro<^!aniai ion •flown to the Ueforms Act, for our part the 

liisiory of Ang o-lndian tulministmtion has b-vn t he history of dead hopes and crushed 
aspirations. And yet wo are askotl to co-opjrale with the Uovernniant. 

What abtmi the Iludgei siK*ecli to wJiich we listeiictd the other flay 7 W'e are 
lo.fl that there was a surplus — I am speaking from momiory — of about (me crore 
twcniy-ldur or twiuily-tive lakhs frfun tin* new taxes. Dr. Hoy pointird out tliat the 

tiovvrnment is jncmise-bound to show that h»r the Transferred DepartnuMit. He has 

pointful out piomise after p.'omise, promises of fjvtni His Kxceliency the (xovernor 
and of those who come under him. But those pnonises have been who.ly flis- 

rcgardc(l. And I he othtM- day we were to'd that this money is not for liu; Trans- 
ferred Df^partiixuit it is rcscrvtfl for soinelhiug else. 

A t‘oiistnif;t j vt* Suggestitui 

Sir, 1 wii! pul. a const rue, tiv(.* suggcstiim before the (jlovernmeni. for the .'ast 
time. Now, out of tliis 1 ororc 24 thousands -1 cannot think f>f crorcs aiul lakhs 
■(.aughter) - out of tliis if yi.u want ffi waste, waste twfi thinls of it and leave 

one third ffU' the Transferri‘(l Dopaitin(.‘«it. Surciy, this is a nmdest miucst. Do 
have if in this way. llorrow tivi; crorcs at six per tjent interest and arrange 

for ii sinking fund vviili two anti lia.f per e.-nt. I think I woiked it out, in this 

way. If you h])e;id thiilceii and lia f lakhs for a sinking fund aiul 12 lakhs to 
pay fh" intcrcsl, you wi 1 e.eai tlie who.e flcbt iii twenty years ; ami with the hvo 
croiTs whii .1 IS iheie that you ('.annot do ? S^hokI one crore for technical education 
in Itrugal, spi-nti ciic crore for primary fNlucation, spend thirty lakhs for spccia 
Mahoiiiedau mslitutioiis {heafy hear), impend thirty lakhs for tlxise who arc called 
the fleprcsscfl c ass( ^ ( (l«» not believe that- thry arc depivssed c.asscs — they arc op- 

prcsHctl c, asses— fipprcsbcd by tiic (xfiverimu’iit anti tlx* higher c.asscs a ike {cries of 
hear, hear and applause). Spend tiiu- crorc for the deve Opment of cot.f.tige industry, 
Spmid fine crore for vvectliiig out Ma'aria and Ka'a-azar, spend forty hikhs foi the 
dcV(.;lopmcnt of agriculture. You can do this with live crores without any sp.’cia! 

efforts. You have to borrow this moucy at G ikm- cent and spend one-third -a 

Mini of money the wliolc of which you are juomisc- hound to pay towanls the 
'I’ransfcncd Department - and oiic-third to p;iy the interest ami om.‘ l.hinl towards 
the sinking fund. Ami I am sure you ttaii better ihr* condition of the piuiplc of 

tliis I’rovinc-e. But. will this be dum‘ ? 1 for one hardly hope it wilt be dune. 1 

spi’ak bitterly because we in Ihmgal fcirl that our case is a case of lost ojiportuiiity 
and hroktm promises and disregarded interests. 

1 make tliis coiistiuclive suggestion for the last time and 1 want to see how 
the iioviinment deals with it. You are alw'ays referring to the Naiion-bui.'ding 
departments. I have often been to’d — “why, you have got Uespoiisible tiovermumt, 
till* Nat loii'liiii ding departments.” But these so called Xatiou-biiildiug departmeuts 
were iiistitut.ed to be starved, —tin- Nat ion-bui!diiig dcpartin-mts which arc l»ut forwiiitl 
as a pretence of Sc’f-doverinnent, the Naliou-buildiiig departments which never at 
any lime intended t(* Im‘ worked in the spirit of tin* Ueforms Act, If you arc 
siuceii — are you sincere ! — I make this coiisiructivc suggi!stion. Let us sci how you 
d(‘al with it. 

The Govorrinioiit inomhors then rose to reply. Messrs Ghuzimvi and 
EazhulHu<i miido lengthy speeches in .support of their departments. Sir 
Hugh Stephenson sfKjke in groat length supijoilitig the T’olioo budget and « ' 
extolling the services of the Polico and how beautifully they maintain Taw 
and order!’ 

The Hon Tile Sir ABDUK KAHfM criticised in strong torins 
the action of Mr. Has and tlie Swarajists. It had been said by Mr. 
C. K. Das, ho complained, that it was not possible to place faith on Govern- 
ment promises and thus justified himself in rejecting the whole budget. 
liiBpito of Mr. Das’s swooping denunciation of the Government, could he 
frankly say, whatever bo the demerits of the twimiiiistration, that India did not 
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owe a great debt to the British Administration 1 But for the British 
there would have been no peace in India. The British had protected 
India from internal aggression and external invasion which was an inesti- 
mable blessing and so on and so forth ! 

(At this stage Sir Abdur Hihim was considerably heckled by the 
Swarajists because of some unparliamentary expressions of his which were 
highly resented. The Swarajists in protest then withdrew from the Council, 
leaving a few Govt, members and their supporters to continue.) 

The Hon'ble the MAHAIiAJADHIRAJ OF BURDWAN said that his 
seven years’ experience in the Bengal Council had taught him this lesson that 
the academic disc\ission of the budget was getting more and more dreary 
in view of the fact that the same things were repeated ovei’y year. 
The Maharaia then explained ceitaiii items of expenditure in the 
depai*tmont in his charge. It had been said that they wore spending 
large sums of money for European education though the proportion of 
lOuropeans and Anglo-Indians wan very small compared to the popula- 
tion of the Province. It was fallacious and unjust, said the Maharaja, 
to put the population tost in this matter. T'hoir case was special. *rho 
majority of these institutions which would be l)OMorittod by the grant, 
wore founded and maintained by non-olhcial Europeans and Govern- 
ment was supporting them because it thought it fair and just to do so. 
Continuing the Maharaja said that certain members had expressed 

ji. desire to throw out the budget as a whole. He liopod that in view 
of what Mr. Das called a constructive scheme tlioy would reconsider 

it. But Messrs. C. R. Dass and Bijoy Krishna Bose thought that 
ho (the Maharaja) had a natural tendency for intimidation (referring to 
his threatening speech on the 20 tlanuary — see page 400). He pointed 
out that if any body hated intimidation it was himself. He cherished 
no idea of intimidation or of assuming the role of a superior person. 
He had a right as a patriotic Indian to claim for India emancipation 
step by .step and ho had no doubt that ov^ery Inriian and every honest 
and right-minded European would be willing to help them in it. 

After Mr. Donald, the Finance Member, had replied the Courjcil 
adjourned till the 1 2th March. 

On March 12th the Council met for non-ofhcial resolutions. 
The attendance was full, especially because of a very peculiar and amusing 
resolution moved by Khan Bahsulur Musharaff Hossain proposing 80% 
of Govt, posts to be reserved for Mahomedans. The resolution was believed 
to be inspired by the Ministerialists-cura-European clicpie who wanted to 
baffle the Swara-jists and discredit them in the eyes of Moslems in general 
and to fan the flame of Hindu-Moslem dissensions. After question time, — 

Khan Bahadur MUSHARAFF IIOSSAIN moved that out of the total 
number of appointments referred to in the undermentioned table and to bo 
made hereafter by the Government of Bengal, 80 per cent, bo given to the 
Mahomedans of Bengal till the number of Mahomedan officials in each 
class in the employ of the Government of Bengal becomes 65 per cent of 
the whole :—(l) appointments carrying a maximum of Rs. 1 ,000 and over, 

(2) appointments carrying a pay between Rs. 600 and Rs. 1,000, 

(3) appointments carrying a pay between Rs. 40 and Rs. 100 and (5) 
appointments carrying a pay of less than Rs. 40. 

A very heated and interesting debate followed in which the Minis- 
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terialists had ample opportunity of throwiriii mud at the Swarajist Hindu- 
Mofilcm Fact. Some of the Independents too gave vent to their opposition 
to the pact. For instanee. — 

Mr. DKVTPFASAD KHAITAN failed to appreciate what really im- 
pelled Khan Bahatlur Musharaff Hofisaiii to bring forward this matter for the 
decision by the Council at that stage. So far as the speaker had been 
able to understand, the Pact was made in order to keep the Swaraj 
paify in a comiact foim to induce the Mahomedan members of that 
paity not to go out of it (cries of “ Ques^iion, question It might be 
<;urstionrd but that was the speakers firm conviction. That w'as the basis, be 
thought, on which the Pact w'as made. His objection to that Pact was that 
.crdi a Pact did no good to any paity. It was not honest to make a bait 
like that. It would simjily mean that if the Mahomedans weie offered better 
bait by (loven.ment they would go over to their side. In that view of the 
insdicr he had always thought that such Pacts, whether they he formed inside 
a Party or inside the Council Chaniher, would do no good to any person 
w h( msoever. But so far as the appointment of Mahomedans to Government 
posts was cfuicerned, they had his fullest sympathy (Hear, hear). He hirn- 
.‘jclf belonged to a minority paity-^a community which ho considered to ho 
nil o]>prcssed community. 

'bho speaker was infcrrnptcd several times by the Swarajists w'ho 
re.seiitcd depreeation of the llindirMoslem Pact. 

Next day, the 1 3th March, the discussion was resumed. Mr. 

Nunil Hu(] Chowdhury, Sw^araiist, made a humourous speech exposing 
the hidden hand that was behind the motion. Mr. Jones, the Editor of 

y/ik i^tatesmany shed a lot of ‘crocodile tears’, as the Swarajists said, and 
showed groat, concern for the Moslems and his special iJoading for 

them evoked the lieai-tiest contempt from the Nationalists. After a few 
more .speeches Mr. C, K. Das moved an amendment. 

Mr. DAS ill moving his ameiidniciit that the motion be adjourned 

sine du‘, .said ; — 

Ii j N'ciiis to me tliui I here is simic misappiclieusion somew'hore. On tho last 
»>ccn>i(»u wlu-u i1m* suiu* rci-oluiioii was aUout to Ihj taken up, Khan Bahadur 
Miisliiiralf sj ok« to lur and asked me whether I wou'.d have any objection 

t.» take to any ol' the general words. I said certaiu'y not. And an amendment 
was writ trii nut tin'll and there and I was told by Babu Jatindra Xatli Basu tliat be liad 
taki ii it to the l’iesi<k*nt and the Presuleiit oi»j|<*cted to it because a ilefiuito percentage 
was not meiitioiu'il. 

For tlioM* who are igiioraiit. of the I'act, may I read the fumlamenta! proposition 
and preamble to it It is re>o!veii tliat in order to establisli a real foundat ion of self- 
government iulh.s I’lovinee it is necessary to bring about a Fact between the Hindus 
and Moliamedaiis ot Bengal dealing with the rights ol each community when tho founda- 
tion of seU-jL-overnmeiit is w*cuie>l.” The fuiulameiUui idea is to secure the foundation 
and in onler tliat no misapprclieiihum— no doubts — may arise ns to wlictlier it is going to 
be a Hindu Kaj or a Mo.slem Baj, we Jay down hi this Fact the share of each community 
ill the scif-govcriMuenj. whieli is to come. 1 think the idea is iierfectiy clear. As Swaraj^:, 
ists we liavr always been oppoM'd to the way in which the Government iloa’s with our 
rights. ] never for a moment .say that Uie Govfn meiit is pro-Mohamedan nor are they 
pio-Hindu. Neither are they nnti-Mohamcdaii nor anti-Hindu. But they are either 
pu»->b»hamedan or pro-Hindu whenever occasion requires it. (Hear, hear) and they do 
that pul of tlic work with exquisite impartiality (continued cries of Jlear, hear). And 
this IS wliat lias Ik'Oii sought to Is* ilone. f object to anything to lx* taken from the Govern- 
ment now either by the Hindus or by the Mohamcilans, If we have any Belf-reBpcct 
in u. 1 wi 1 say this—we w ill-sac litice overj'thing— we sliall standstill until our rights are 
reeogn / •d. One Mohamcihm frieiul of mine obsci vtnl just a few minutes ago that the 
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rights of the Mohamcilans are ro be recognized by the Hindus. May I point out to him^ 
nchlier the Hindus nor tlu- Mohamedans enjoy anything which may be called a right in 
this country (Hear, hear). We have no righiK. Wc want 10 secure our i-ights. 

The Bait 

Then, Sir, it has been said that I olfcml this bait to lure some people. May I point 
out lo those who might have by chance followed my s^ieeches in the newspapers that for 
the last live years I have been thinking of this gresit idea and have expresscsi it and have 
pointed it out to the country— almost in every province— that the only foundation for 
Belf'goveriiment is the fnlcmtion of Hindus and Molianiedans (Hear, hear). And on this 
occasion the Swaraj members wei-e elected before one word was said about tliis Tact (Hear, 
hear), Tliey were all e.cctctl as Swaraj membei-s. 

1 will just read to you wbat Mr. Abtiul ICarim wrote. I think the Hon. Memliers 
know this gentlemen. He said : “It will be further seen that it was not Mr. C. It. Das 
who first moved in the matter with a view, as supposed, to court the support of the 
Mussal man members of the Bengal liCgislative Council. On the contrary, tiie proposal 
in its inception came from tlie other party conccrne<l and was deve'opwl inio its final form 
aftercareful deliberations on both 8i<U*8.” Later 011 ; “On my return to Calcutta I had 
ail interview with Mr. C. B. Das at which Mr. Nasim Ali and Snjnt Bijoy Krislian Bose 
were present. I was glnd to find that Mr. Das inclined, unlike many of his sbort-sightcil 
co-religionists, to lake a ’oiig view of tlie situation. 1 called at Mr. DasV house with a 
draft of the proposed pact, tlrawn up in consultation with some of the leatling Mussalniaiis. 
Mnu'aim Abul Kalam Azud, Moulvis Nasim Ali, Walunl Hossaiii and others took part 
in the discussion which ensued and lastetl for over two hours. As a result certain definite 
terms were agreed njon.” Tliciefore 1 think this answers the somewhat foul charge 
Iwought against me, that 1 liave had recourse to a pretence in order to get. the Mohamcdaii 
members of this CouiK’il to my side. In the whole history of ray political life I have 
never resort(vl to any pretence whatsoever. I believed in it and I believe in it. a-* firmly 
as 1 believe<l in any article of my faith. I know that when you come to the arena of 
practical politics you are likely to be braiuled in that fashion. But T hope that in the 
fulness of time I shall stand viiulie^iled before the country and I believe that my country- 
men will then see that. 1 have been striving for a great i<lea— the real federation between 
the communities which alone can be the basis of our greatness. 

Tho Hoij. Mr. FAZL-UL HUQ then spoke against the Bengal Pact and 
narrated what a ‘member from Jossore' had told him, which evoked much 
sarcastic merriment. After members on behalf of Govt, had spoken 

opposing the amendment, it was put to vote and declared carried by 66 
votes to 48, tho Swarajists being in the overwhelming mq^iority. 

The oiiginal motion was thus postponed sine die. 

On March 14lh the Council met for noirofficial resolutions : — 

Mr. J. CAMPBELL FORRESTER moved that action be taken 

under sub-section (2) 01 section 8 of the Bengal Amusements Tax Act 
of 1922 to exempt theatres, cinemas and other forms of entertainment, 

such as dances, exhibitions, etc., from tho liability of tho Entertainment 
Tax, restricting the operation of that tax to race-courses and betting 

trangactioiis on race-courses. The resolution was negatived, 13 voting 
for and 43 against it. The Swarajists did not vote. 

Major ri. SUHRAWARDY moved that the proper authonties bo 
approached to take the necessary steps to re-open the Port of Calcutta 
for Muslim x>ilgnnis to Mecca and other holy places in tho Hediaz as 
soon as practicable. Govt, accepting the resolution, it was carried. 

Mr. D. P. KHAITAN moved : — "This Council recommends to tho 
Government that early steps be taken to give effect to a complete 
separation of judicial and executive functions in Bengal.” 

The resolution was in tho end withdrawn by the mover on Gk)vt. 
assuring the House that the matter was under consideration. 

53 
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Mr. B. N. SASMAL moved that the proper authorities bo moved for 
a change of Kiile 5, Sub-rule 2 of the Bengal Electoral Eules so as 
to riualify for election to the Bengal IjOgislative Council persons against 
whom a conviction by a Criminal Court involving a sentence of trans- 
portation or imprisonment for more than six months was subsisting 

unless such conviction involved moral turpitude. Govt, did not oppose. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried without any “ Noes.” 

Mr. i7. N. BOSE moved that the post of the Principal of the 
Bethunc College, Calcutta, bo filled by an Indian lady. 

The Hon. Mr. FAZL-TTL HUQ assured Mr. liose that on the retire- 
ment of the present incumbent, an European lady, the post would be 
given to an Indian lady. In view of this assurance Mr. Bose asked 
the leave of the House to withdraw his resolution. A Swarajist 

member having objected to it, the resolution was imt to vote and declared 

earned, 56 voting for and 20 against it. 

The Rent Act 

The Rent Act Amendment Bill was next taken up. Mr. G. S. Dutt 
presented the re]X)rt of the Select Committee. Dr. Moreno moved for its 
consideration and then followed an animated debate after which the Bill was 
passed. It extended the life of the old Act for 3 years more, from April 1, 
1924 to March 31, 1927. 

Voting on the Budget 

On the 18th March, the Council re-assembling, the Budget for the 
year 1924-25 came up for discussion. Government members made demands 
for various grants. In all 20 such motions stood in their names. Notices of 
motions refusing each demand for grant were overwhelming and the Swarajists 
and Independents wore responsible for no loss than 1069. Keonnoss for 
reducing grants seemed to be the feature of the notices of motions sent in by 
the Nationalists and other Independent members. The Police Budget 
figured most prominently in this respect and no less than 1 4 5 motions for 
reduction of grants had been tabled. Grants for general administration came 
as a good second and as many as 180 motions for reduction in this branch of 
the demands had boon detailed- T ast mme I, and Revenue which had 
been honoured with 11 ' motions for ic<!iu/viniu 

The Nationalist Pai-ty had hold a meeting the night before and resolved 
that the members of their Pailiy, who were members of the Bengal 
Legislative Council, wcie authorised by the Paily in view of the situation 
ereiitcd by the Government to throw out the Budget in its entirety. 

The Governors Sudden Appearance. 

As on every demand there was a n>otioii for the refusal of the 
grant by the Swarajists and Nationalists, apprehension was felt at the fate 
of these motiojis and Ilis Excellency THE GOVEI\*NOR being informed of 
the situation suddenly camo to the Council without notice and leqtured 
to the House on the possible effects of refusal of demands, and the 
constitutional issues involved therein. 

Ills KX(’KIiLENCy Bai<l in the course of his speech ThtMc is a section of 
this (’ouncil whieli for reasons of policy rlesires fo reject “in toio” the budget, I 
am anxious tliat when you vote you should \>c in no uncertainty as to what, 
the eonso(pience of your vole will be. I )mve come to state what will or what 
cun happen if the Budget is rejectwl. 
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The first thing that wnu.tl happru is that not only wouhl the prcs'jnt 
Ministers liaw to resign, but no other Ministers cou.d bs appointed in their place 
because there would be no funds from which to pay tiicir salaries. 

I should then have to declare an emergency to have arisen in which it was 
not possible for me to appoint any Ministers, and by virtue of the Transferred 
Subjects Rules take charge myself of the Transferml Departments. 

No txt>enditure can l>e incurred except on ray authority. I have not come to 
tell you what I am going to tlo, but what I can ilo. 

First, tlien, in n*gaid to Reserved Subjects 1 have power to restore every single 
grant in the Budget which has hern rt‘jccli:<l. No interest therefore on the reserved side 
of Government need suffer by the rej‘“ctioii ot t he Builger, 

With regard to the Transferre<l Subjects however I iiave no power to restore 
a single grant. Even though I may be temporarily in charge of the Transferred Depart- 
ments, they «io not thereby become llest^rved Dcptirtments and my power of certifying 
<loi?s not. apply to them. Wlureas in tiie case of Itescived Subjects I have power to restore 
everything, in the case of Traiisferied Subj'jcts T can “restore’’ nothing t.iiough I can 
“authorise” l•xlK!U^UtUl■t^ within very strict limits. 

No loans, no giaiits-in-aid couM be “authorised by me.’’ Both the Universities at 
Calcutta and Dacca won d be deprive«i of all Government, assistance, ami the Dacca 
University, hiring witliout any other source of revenue, would liave to close down ai 
once. Government aid to all local institutions would cease, 18 lakhs to local binlies 
for primary c<ducation wouM be witlidi-awn ; R lakhs of loans to Municipalities anil 
District Hoan Is would cease; lit lakhs to Municipalities and District Boards for Public 
Healtli aiul water-supply, ami 8 lakhs of grants to hospitals and dispensiiries would also 
be lost. Generally speaking, the nation-building departnnmts would be eompletely starved 
and no Government assistance of any kind could be given in mofussil districts. 

Education, Public Health, Me«liea’, Agriculture and Industries wouhl be dei»rivcil 
of all assistance from Govcrumeiit. They would be starved and crippled, ami a serious 
injury would b ' iiillictcil not on the Government, which would remain unaticetod, but 
ufwn the people whose intorest you are here to rcpi'esent. 

ft may be thought {Mu-haps that Government would not daic to face such a situation. 
liCt there be no illusions on this point— my Government would not be embarMsed by 
•uch a fitualion which was not of our creetioni and from which we would in no way 
•ufler while it lasted. 

After His Excellency had left the Council after creating the scene, 
the discussion of the deniaids for grants con.mcnccd. There was 
a lengthy and lively debate but none of the speakers referred to the 
merits of the demand made but considered the prox and cans of the 
situation that would he created in case the demand was refused. 
The Swarajists and Nationalists referred to the situation created by the 
Governor and explained their action in taking this drastic stop as that was 
the only means left tc them. Those who were opposed to creating a 
dead-lock thought this procedure to lo dangerous and risky while some 
went oven fuithcr and denounced the obstructionist policy of the Swarajists. 

Land Revenue 

The first demand made was by the Hon. the MAHARAJA BAHADUR 
of BURDWAN asking for a grant of Rs. 33,66,000 for expenditure 
under Land Revenue. There wore 112 motions for the i eduction of this 
grant which were all withdiawn in favour of the motion for the total 

refusal of the grant moved by— 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA who said in the course of his speech 

‘I oppose this demand because I say that the Government have 

refused the demand in the Assembly. I ask this House to throw out 
this demand, because I say the Government have refused to listen to 
the public opinion of Bengal. I ask this House to throw out this 
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flemand because I say that the Government have refused to release 
the political prisoners whom the House wanted to release. I ask this 
House to throw out this demand because I say the Legislature — this 
Council, has no control over the expenditure, nor has it any control 
over the Hon’ble Member who is asking for the demand. These 
are the grounds on which I ask this House to reject this demand. 

‘Before I sit down, may I appeal to the House in the languige 
of our great leader Deshbandhu C. E. Dass : — 

“ Delhi has rallied. C. P. has done its duty. Will Bengal fail ? 
The Councillors are to reply by their votes on the budget. How can 
the Nation’s condemnation of the present system of government be 
clearly, emphaticfilly and effectively expressed? It is by rojecjting the 
demands for graiits in their entirety. Here there is no question of the 
merits of this or that item. But the supreme question, the only 
question, the question of questions is— should Diarchy live a moment 

longer? Should the people's wishes be flouted as they are being flouted? 
Lot Bcrigals rci)ros(5iitatives in the Council reply.'* 

Swarajists Walk Out. 

And ‘Bengal’s rei)resontatives’ replied. The debate dragged on till a 
gieat commotion aiose at the fag end when the Swarajists and the 
liidependenls in a f)ody walked out of the hall as a protest against 
what they called objectionable remarks made by the Hon’blo Mr. 
Faajl-ul lluq. In vain did the President try to restore order 

jind all h’s ci ies of ‘ order, order' wore drowned by the cries of 
‘ shame, sharno’ in return by the retiring members of the Nationalist 

Party. This seemed to bo the signal and the whole of the \\'o8tarn block 

occupied by the Nationalists and the major portion of the Eastern block 
and the over-crowded galleries were emptied in no time leaving the 
President and the rest of the members, the few supporters and nomi- 
nees of the Government, in a huff. The President asked the Hoii’blo 
Minister to resume his speech which ho did and finished in a single 
sontoiK.'O. In the lobby, till sometime after the mooting was adjournod, 
the iiiombors indulged in indignant and angry protests. Some of the 
Govornmoiit members were seen to approach the leaders of the Nationa- 
lists and tried to pacify them by ;ii>olo.i;irs and excuses. The Hon'ble 
Mr. llu<i himself approached Mr. Das aa.d sought to bo excused. 

Tbo trouble arose in this way. AVhen at the very commencement of his 
.speech Mr. Hut| remarked that they should discuss the motion in an ‘ atmos- 
phere free from passion and with calmness and sobriety’, little did he think 
it was an atmosplioro just the opposite that his remarks would create. And 
inspito of his ‘ best to restrain himself the constant side-remarks and (lucstion- 
ings of some of his oppt)sitionists unnerved him. He was drawing a picture 
from imagination as to how, if a dead-lock was created, the Deputy azid 
Sub-I)cputy Collectors, the School m.-isters and the peons would be 
without their salary atui how that particular portion of the administrV 
tion would be brought to a stand-still, when a member cried out ‘ what 
a pity!* This added fuel to the smouldering fire. But still Mr, Huq 
pleaded patience to which a still more audacious member retorted 
‘ we have had enough of it*. Mr. Huq could hold himself no longer. 

“ Is it good breeding to bo laughing at me’” (derisive laughter and 
cries of no, no)— thundered Mr. Huq. “Is it good sense ?’* (cries of 
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no, no). “ Is it good manners ' (cries of no, no). This sot the ball rolling 
and several members objected to the Minister’s remarks and Mr. C. R. 
Das asked for the President’s ruling and the ruling that he gave resulted 
in the withdrawal of the members — Swarajists and Independents together. 

On March 19th, on the Council re-assembling Mr. Huq oHored apology 
for his offensive remirks of the previous day, and he was followed by 
the President who then made up for previous lapses. 

When the discussion on the demand for grant for expenditure under 
Laud Revenue was resumed, the members spoke on the motion moved by 
Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta that the whole dfsmand be refused. After a full dross 
debate lasting over six hours, the President put the motion to vote, atjd 
after keeping the House in anxious suspense for over i5 minutes, announced 
the result of the division amidst boisterous ohooring of the Nationalists. 

The motion for refusal wis carried hy 65 votes to 63, 

Though it was a narrow majority of two votes, the Swarajists 
considered it to be their greatest victory. The House was .almost full 
with only five absentees and all the three galleries wore overcrowded. 
The announcement of the result created much excitement in the House, 
the Swarajists and the Nationalists cheered and clapped, while cries of 
“Bande Mataram” were hoard from the public gallery. 

Excise Grant Passed. — Stamps Rejected 

The Hon. Mr. A. K. GUZN AVI moved that a sum of Rs. 11,97,000 
be granted for expenditure under head “Excise.” 

There were about 23 resolutions for the reduction or the refusal of the 
different items of the demand which wore withdrawn in favour of the reso- 
lution of Dr. Kumud Sankar Roy asking for the refusal of the whole demand. 
The motion was put to the vote and lost, 64 voting for .and 65 against it. 

The Hon, Mr. J. DONALD moved that a sum of Rs. 9,62,000 be 
granted for expenditure under head “ Stamps.” Maulvi Abdul Zabbar 
T’ahlwaii moved that the demand be refused. 

The motion was carried by 6 4 to 63 votes. The Council then adjourned. 

On March 20th, the Council ro-assombling, no fewer than six demands 
for grants were considered. Five wore disposed of while the last one was 
ujider discussion when the Council adjourned. 

The five demands dealt with wore in respect of (l) Forests, (2) 
Registration, (3) Scheduled Taxes, (4) Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- 
ments and other drainage works and (5) General Administration. 

Of these the demands in connection with Forests, Scheduled Taxes, 
Irrigation, etc., and General Administration were refused, the voting 
being as follows : — Forests, 62 for and 66 against ; Scheduled Taxes, 63 
for and 66 against ; Irrigation, etc., 64 for and 68 against ; General 
Administration, 63 for and 65 against. The only demand carried was 
that for Registration, 66 voting for and 62 against. 

During the last two days no other motion* excepting the total refusal of 
the demand was discussed, but when Sir HUGH STEPHENSON moved 
for a sum of Rs. 96.23,000 for expenditure under General Administra- 
tion the Swarajists and Nationalists began to press for all the amendments 
that were on the agenda. On this demand there were 179 motions for 
reduction or refusal of which only seven were discussed. 
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"While the motion for refusal of the whole grant under head ‘ Irrigation* 
was voted upon, ifc was found lost, 66 voting for and 67 voting against. But 
to the amusement of all and to the suriiiise of the Government members 
when the original motion was put to vote it was declared lost, 64 voting for 
ai d 65 against, resulting in the end in the defeat of the Government and in 
the refusal of the whole grant. The next motion for refusal of the whole 
demand under head “ Consti uction of Irrigation” etc. was lost by the casting 
vote of the President, votes being 64 against 64. An amendment moved by 
Bai llarci.dra Nath Choudhuri for reducing the demand under this head by 
Its. 1,35,000 w’iis carried by 67 to 59 votes. But the original motion as 
amended was lost by 64 to 66 votes. Under head “General Administration”, 
cf the tlircc amendments for reduction of demands for Hill and Dacca 
allo^vances, one was lost by 63 to 65 votes, another ])y the casting vote 
of the President and the last w'as carried, 67 voting for and 63 against. 

Monday, Maich 24th, is a red-letter day in the annals of the reformed 
Bc^iigal Council. On this day, the w hole force of the Nationalist parties were 
directed against the Ministers, to break down, as they said, the sham of a Diarchy. 

Ministers* Salary — Motion for Refusal. 

On the re-assembling of the Council, after the interpellations, Maulvi 
SAYEDirC HUy moved that the demand of Rs. 1,92,000 under ‘General 
Administration, Ministoi-s* i)ay,* be refused. A number of other cuts were 
moved on the same head by some of the Swaiajists. Mr. Romes Bagchi 
moved for reduction of Ks. 1,91,997, Mr. Akhil Dutt for Rs. 1,56,000, and Mr. 
Nurul IIu(i for the w liolo salary. After a long debate the motion was put. 
It was carried by 63 votes to 62. The result was hailed with deafening 
applau.se by the Swaraji.Mt Party and cries of “ Resign,” “Resign”. 

Babu Romesh Chandra Bagchi next moved that the demand of Rs. 
9,683,000 under the head “ General Administration” as amended in Council bo 
refused. 

The Hon. Sir Hugh Stephenson had nothing to say to this further move 
in the patli of obstruction. The resolution was carried by 66 votes to 64 votes. 

Administration of tlustice. 

The Hon. Sir ABJ )UR RAHIM moved that a sum of Rs. 94,73,000 be 
granted under the head “ Administration of Justice”. 

Maulvi Wahed Hossaiu moved that the demand for Rs. 35,940 for the 
preparation of paper books in the Appellate Side of the Hight Court bo refused. 

The motion was carried by 67 to 56 votes. 

Dr. Kumud Saiikar Roy moved that the whole demand of Rs. 94,73,000 
under the head “ Admiiiistriitioii of Justice” as amended in Council be totally 
refused. The resolution was carried by 66 votes to 56. 

On March 26th. an unfortunate incident somewhat marred the 
dipiiify of the proceedings of the Council in connection with some 
Mahomedan mcm}>eis saying their jiisan prayers when the bell rang for 
division, with the result that three votes could not he recorded. The 
Swarajists asked <hc President to adjourn the division for a few minutes to 
Cl a). Ic the Mahomedan memhers in question to finish their prayers and 
lake part in the voting. The President, however, declined to do so on 
the fiioui.d that when the division was called there could be no adjournment 
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of the House. To this ruling strong objection was taken by Mahomedans and 
Hindu Swarajists. Even the Hon. Mr. Fazl-ul Huq, Minister, thought that 
it was rather hard on members of the House who wore already saying 
their prayers to be shut out from the privilege of voting. Subse(iuently the 
President, on a division being called for, requested the Swarajists to 
ascertain whether any member was in the prayer room before ho pi ocoeded 
to have the division taken. 

•lails and Police Demands 

Following the procedure adopted the previous day, the Swarajists by 
6*2 votes against 47 refused the entire demand of Rs. 35,89,000 under the 
head “Jails and Convict Settlements’'. 

The next demand dealt with Police expenditure foi which 
Rs. 1,70,47,000 was asked for. Sir Hugh Stephenson in moving for it 
gave vent to his spleen in companng the action of the Swarajists 
to the Berlin Nihilists and drew in the name of Mr. M. N. Roy, the 
Moscow Communist, with the sly hint that the Congress party was 
acting under his inspiration. There were no fewer than 1 45 motions 
for reduction or refusal in connection with this grant. Of these 62 were 
disposed of, the majority being withdniwii. Only 10 motions wore 
moved, in two of which the Swarajists took no part in the voting and these 
two were lost, while another was negatived by the casting vote of the 
President and the other seven were carried. 

Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Roy moved that the demand for 
Rs. 1,65,300 under the heal ‘Presidency Police — Calcutta Police— Pay of 
Inspectors’ be reduced by Rs. 41,325. This was carried. 

Rai Harendra Nath Chaudhuri moved that the demand of Rs. 2,62,320 
for the pay of Sergeants under the head Presidency Police bo reduced 
by Rs. 1,31,160. Sixty-one voted for while an equal number voted against- 
It was however negatived by the casting vote of the President. 

Kumar Shib Sokhareswar Roy moved that the demand for Rs. 46,000 
under the head of ‘Presidency Police — Calcutta Police — for the purchase 
and maintenance of horses and their equipment’ be refused. 

..iiah Syed Emdadul Huq moved that the demand of Rs. 1,09,000 
under the head — ‘Presidency Police contract contigcncios' — bo rcduce<l by 
Rs. 1,00,000. Both these motions were lost. 

Dr. Pramathanath Banerjee moved that the demand of Rs. 1,97,500 
under ‘Detailed account — Superintendence’ be reduced by Rs. 1,00,000, 
Sir Hugh Stephenson opposed the motion which was carried, 61 
voting for and 59 against it. 

Shah Syed Emdadul next moved that the demand of Rs. 1.55,200 
under the same head be refused. The motion was carried by 61 to 68. 

Shah Syed Emdadul Huq movqjd : That the demand of Rs. 10,800 
under the head ‘District Eixocutive Force— District Police — Assistant Super- 
intendents’ be refused. The motion w^as carried by 61 to 58 votes. 

A similar motion for the reduction of the pay of Deputy Super- 
intendents was carried by 60 to 50 votes. 

Babu Akhil Chandra Dutti moved that the demand for Rs. 53,880 
for pay of European constables bo reduced by Rs. 26,940. 

The motion was carried by 61 to 54 votes. 
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On March 26th, after tvo day’s debate on the demand of 
liS. 1,70, 4 7, COO for expenditure uidcr the head “Police/* the discussion on 
irotioiis for reductions and refusal came to a close. On this debate the 
^^^^araii8ts wcie not as successful as they expected and bad more defeat 
than victories, and the last attempt to throw out the entire demand 
proved abortive. 

*lhc Council bepan by resuming the adjourned discussion on the 
police dfmaid. There were 89 motions for reduction or refusal, of 
which only ten were moved aid the otheis were withdrawn. On the 
tiist three motions for reduction the iSwarajists were successful after 
which the scales were turned and the Government became successful 
in almost all the remaining motions except one. This motion referred 
to the refusal ot a grant of Es. 1,00,000 for iron cots and mosquito 
( 111 tains for policemen. This motion was carried by 68 to 39 votes. 
As a result of the cuts made by the Swarajists the w^hole demand of 
Es. 1,70,47,000 was reduced by Es. 8,56,145. 

Shoitly before the Council adjourned the motion for the refusal 
of the entire demand came up for consideiation. There was no 
discuRsion and ro speeches were made. Babu Hemanta Kumar Sarkar. 
siini)ly moved the resolution and Sir Hugh Stephenson merely said he 
( [‘posed the motion, whi('.h was put to the vote and declared to be lost. 
On a division being taken it was fcuid that 60 voted for and 6.S 
against it. Thirteen members wore cither absent or abstained from 
voting. The announcement of the result w^as received with loud and 
I'lolonged cTiecrs from the Government benches. J-iater on some younger 
Swarajists joined in the demonstration saying : Let us make fun out 
of it.” Sir Hugh »Stei)hciison uext moved that the original motion as 
amended by the Council bo granted and it was carried. 

The Council then adjourned. 

On March 27th. the proceedings of the Bengal Legislative Council were 
<cm[)aiativoly dull. There w’as no demonstration, no passage-abaims, 
no lively speeches. 

l*orts and Pilotage 

Jn the first item the Swarajists w’cre successful when they moved 
a resolution refusing the entire demand of Es. 5,64,000 made by the 
IIoii. Mr. ,T. Donald for expenditure under the head Ports and Pilotage. 

A division was taken and the Government lost by one vote, 66 
voting for the refusal of the demand and 55 for the demand. 

Miiiistorb’ Position 

Before the proceedings commenced, Maulvi Mahomed >'urul Hu(i 
Chaiidlinri raised a constitutional point in the shape of a question 
ciKiiiiriiig into the present position of the Ministers created by the refusal 
of their pay. lie also wanted to ^know whether the Ministers had 
resigned their posts. The President said it was not a matter for the 
Council but entirely a matter for his Excellency the Governor and ho 
had no information to give. 

Demands under Education 

The Swarajists did not oppose the next demand of Rs. 21,000 
made by the Hon. Maulvi A. K. FazHil Hiui for expenditure under 
ihc head Scientific Depaitmci.ts. 
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The Hon. Maulvi A. K. Fazl-ul Huq next moved that Rs. 1,15,95,000 
l>e granted for expenditure under tha heid 'Education*. On this demand 
there were eighty- four resolutions for reduction or refusal. The first 
few resolutions in reference to the grant for European education were 
moved and speeches were made in an almost empty House but ap- 
parently no serious attempt was made to have those resolutions earned. 
On the first motion a division was called for with the result that it 
was defeated by 12 votes, and no division was demanded as regards 
the other resolutions. Tn all ten resolutions on the Education demand 
were moved and in one only the Swarajists succeeded in refusing a 
demand for Rs. 99,000 for “other grants** to non-Govornment primary schools 
for Europeans and Anglo-Indians. (h)vt. could not explain what these 
“other grants** were, and there was much merriment in the House at their 
discomfiture. 

On March 28th. the Budget discussion was resumed. There was 
practically no obstruction and throe demands made by the Ministers 
were granted without a division. 

The proceedings began with the discussion of the remaining 24 resolu- 
tions on the Education grant of which only one was moved and the 
others w'ere withdrawn. The Swarajists succeeded in making a cut of 
Rs. 6,35,400 in the original demand of Rs. 1,15,95,000 and the demand 
as amended was carried without opposition, the motion for refusal of the 
whole grant being withdrawn. The reduction of Rs. 6,35,400 was moved by 
Mr. Manmohon Neogy under the head 'Inspection of Schools* for which 
Rs. 7,46,900 was demand. Mr. Huq admitted that the inspection work 
could be done at a considerable less cost. Mr. Neogy*s motion was carried 
by 57 to 51 votes. 

The Council next discussed the demand made by the Hon. Mr. Fazl-ul 
Huq of Rs. 47,18,000 for expenditure under the head '' Medical.” 
There were 67 resolutions on this demand of which only two 
were moved. In the first motion the Swarajists succeeded in making 
a reduction of Rs. 5,88,000 in the entire demand by a majority of 1 vote. 
Ill the second motion in which they asked for a reduction of one rupee, 
the policy of Government was criticised but in the end nobody voted for it. 

The next demand made by the Hon. Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi was in 
respect of Public Heabh and a sum of Rs. 27,61,000 was granted 
without opposition, Swarajists taking no part. 

The Agricultural grant for Rs. 17,10,000 was made by the Hon. 
Minister in charge of that department and the discussion on this demand 
was not concluded when the Council adjourned. 

On March 29th. there was not much discussion w'hen supplementary 
estimates of the Gk)vt. of Bengal came up for the approval of the Council. 
The estimates were placed before the Council in the form of demands for 
grant. In all ten demands for grant wore made, five of which amounting 
to Rs. 3,07,000 were refused by the Nationalists inflicting defeats on the 
Govt, and the remaining five amounting to Rs. 1,11,35,000 were 
granted without opposition. 

The demands refused were in respect of the following heads : — 
Rs. 32,000 for stamps, Rs. 10,000 for the.Governors saloon, Rs. 30*000 
for the Ballygunge police station, Rs. 73,000 for the British Empire Exhibi- 
tion and Rs. 1,62,000 for excess expenditure in England. 

54 
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The dcrnaijcls gmiitcd consisted of Rs. 60,000 for excess expendi- 
ture over the major head, Rs. 8,39,000 for Revenue expenditure, 
Rs. 29,000 for Inigation, KinViankmoiit and Drainage works, Rs. 2,25,000 
for the eradication of the Water Hyacinth and Rs. 1,65,000 for expendi- 
ture in connection with the Mymensingh partition works. 

The only item on which there was some discussion was in respect 
of a demand for Rs. 10,000 for the construction of two broad-gauge 
saloons for His Excellency the Governor. Sir Hugh Stephenson pointed 
out that this sum was rccjuircd for nocesstiry alterations in the old 
saloons which wore very uncomforrable. In opposing the demands Mr. 
Akhil Chandra Dutt said he was surprised how His Excellency would 
accept this money from the unwilling people. He failed to understand 
why fi saloon was necessary for the Governor of a province while the 
Prime Ministoi* and Mr. Gandhi could travel thii-d class. Babii Ilemanta 
Kumar Sarkar observed that this demand showed the criminal disregaid 
for pioperly utilising the public money and asked : could anybody blame 
those who liked to call this Government Satanic ? This demand was 
refused l:>y a majority of four votes, namely by 58 to 54. 

Governor’s Unconstitutional Action 

On MAltCIT 31 si a singular thing happened. The Governor invited 
all Government members and their aiippoiters, some 50 in all, mainly 
to rally the Moslem members, at a conference in Government House 
whojo a closed-door consultation was lield. What transpired in that 
conference is not known. Whether the Governor held foith promising 
rewards or threats, or whether i)lan8 were concocted to break up the 
Swarajist paity by winning over its Moslem adherents, subso<juent events 
(dearly proved that the personal inlluence of the Governor was exerted 
to its full extent to save the Council from the Swarajist onslaught. 
The effect of this unconventional action of Ijtird Lyttoii was quickly seen. 

Next day, ATltlL 1st, amidst boisterous shouting from the ofiposite 
benches, the Swarajists and Nationalists loft the House in the midst of 
a heated debate uhilo the demand for a grunt for expenditure under 
the head “Industries’' was being discussed. After they had loft, the 
rest of the demands foi* grants, ten in number, with 214 motions for 
reduction or refusal, wore (juickly passed, unopposed and without speeches, 
in about a (|uart>er of an hour. 

From the beginning of the discussion on this day the Swarajists 
and the Nationalists qiiestic ned the iinmnstitutional character of the 
procedure adopted by Ilis Excellency the Ciovoruor in holding a con- 
ference to wlii(‘h only a ccitain .section of the members of the Council 
were invited to discuss certain mattor.s arising out of the refusiil of 
some of the demands. This (juostion was again and again raised 
irj the course of the proceedings, and culminated in the refusal of the 
Swarajists and the Nationalists to take i)ait in the discussion, the 
European and pro Govei’iiuient Moslem membera shouting at the top of 
their voice. 

On the resumption of the debate on Agricultural grant, Mr. S. C. 
Mittcr moved that a demand of 9 lakhs under that head be refused. 
Mr. (now Sir) 1*. C. Mitter, refen-cd to an aimouncomcnt made in the 
papers as regards the proposed dismissal of a largo number of Govern- 
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meiit servants in consequence of the refusal of some domatids» and 
questioned the constitutional character of the proposal. In his opinion 
the constitution made ample safeguards against a contingency like that, 
and he said that His Excellency had power to take over those departments 
and bring in a supplementary budget. Here the President interrupted 
him but Mr. Mitter continued and said that if the Govt, dismissed men 
like that, he would vote against them. Mr. Pazl-ul Huq pointed out 
that it w^as an unauthorised statement in the newspapers and not 
a Government communique, and he said that the whole (question was 
being considered by His Excellency, but ho could not disclose what course 
of action the Governor would take. When the motion was put to vote 
Mr. Mitter and Mr. Khaitan who had all along been voting on the 
aide of the Government voted with the Swarajists. 

Swarajist l*rotest 

The division on this motion resulted in a Government victory by 
three votes. Mr. Das examined the voting list and found some members 
of his party had voted with the Government and in the subsequent 
debate he announced in the House that the voting had been influenced 
by the x)revious night’s conference at Government House. 

Industries Grant. 

Iho lion. Ml-. Gnjnavi then moved for the Industries grant. Mr. 
Kurul Huq moved for a refusal, and then followed a long passage at 
arms with the President and the Swarajists as given below. Mr. Suhrawardy, 
Dr. Promotho Bannoiji, Mr. A. C. Banneiii, and a number of 
other Swarajists and Nationalist members, on a point of order, interpel- 
lated the President as to whether they could refer to the action 
taken by his Excellency while “the sxiirit of constitutionalism was 
under discussion.^* Interrupting Mr. Nunil Hufj the Pi-esiclent said. — 

You are now' jcflcctiiig on the conduct of His Kxecllency. You are not ciifitletl 
to do that. 

M. Hu(i ; — If Hit. ExcelJency <li<l not l.nkc part in party polltiCK, 1 do not under- 
btund why KxcoJJeiicy h>iou.'<I ask :i (*eitaiu section of the Hou.se and tlii^cuss 

witli tlnm about tin? const il ut ion al piactice, J eouJd have undrrstofHl if itistead of 
asking eerlain luembers— i f the !ea<lf*r of my party w'as askt?d to go and have 
ilihcuss’on with him and, on the other siile, the leader or leaders of the other party 
were askul to go aiu.1 have discussion with His Kxcellciiey — 1 eouhl tlien Itave 
understood that His Excellency acte<l most eontitutionally. 

Tlie rresident : — That is TCllcction, you must withdraw. We must treat His 
Excellency with respect in tlic Council. 

llai If. N. Choudhury : — Arc wt precluded from making such reiimrk tluit such 
and such actions of His Excellency arc unconstitutional ? 

Tlie rresident The rule is deiinite. Members wdiile spctiUiug must not rellec! 
upon the cemduct of His Excellency the Governor-Gencrai and Governois or a Court, 
of .lust ice. 

Mr. .1. M. Sen Gupta: — Even if His Excellency acts against the constitution? 

Tlje rnsident : — Tliat is not a matter for tlie Council. 

2kir. C. 15. Das: — Is there no distinction between the (lersona] conduct and the 
constitutional conduct of tlie Qovcjnor ?--Is this House preeludcil from discussing 
([uestions as to wdicthcr certain steps taken by His Excellency are or are not within 
the limit of constitution ? 

The President :— This is a po nf of very great difficulty indec<l. But I find 
nothing in the lulcs which limits the question of conduct and I am afiaid the rule 
is so general in its terms that it excludes any conduct of His Excellency. 
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BoiHt.eroa8 Shoutp. 

Mr. r. R. Das:— Wrt must ob^y your rulinp; but, it 8.*ems, uniltfr th-itic circusn- 
tiiaTict*K, it is useless goinj? on becauM! the whole point of view that we desire to presc*n< 
is tliai tiie voting of to-day has ijeen influenced by last e veiling's coiiferenc:;. 

(Loud and insistent cries of ** No" from the European and Indian supporters 'd* 
<«ovrniment). 

Mr. (\ U. Das : — A thousand times Yes. 

Tiiere was again prolonged cries of “No No" and shouting from the other si»Je 
and tlicre was much commotion in the House. At this stage Mr. Sen Gupta pro- 
claimed ; “ We can sfiout tiic loudest of all" and tiie shouting continueil. 

Rabu Akliil (Ihunder Dutt , What is the imbuing of this shouting. Mr. Uas is 
in possession of tlic House. ( 'an they shout ? 

A Swarajist memiicr Are they Jackals ? 

Mr. 11. Das : — This shouting indicates to my mind most clearly that the voting 
<)f to-ilay lias been influenced by last night's conference. 

Again tncie was confusing shouts of “no, no” from tlic opposite henciics. 

With Mr. C. H Das all the members of the Nationalist party then left 
the Chamlior in a l)ody while the European members kejit on shouting 
at their loudest, the President unable to control them. 

When order was restored the President put the resolution refusing 
the demand to vote and it was negatived l)y the combined strength of the 
(Tovernmont officials, Europeans and a few elected and nominated mem- 
bers. The solitary voice of Mr. 8. C. Bose (Biiitlwan), the only 
Nationalist member present, cried out ‘*Aye”. 

The Rescued Demands. 

The following demands for grant wore then put without any speech 
and were hurriedly carried unopposed; 

A demand <»l Us. 4,05,000 under the head “MiscellaueDus Delian ment" moved 
hy the Ifuu. Mr. d. Donald. 

A tlemaiul of Rs. 8it,H4,000 uruler the head “Civil Works” moved hy the Hon. 
Mr. (ihuziia'vi. 

A demand of Us. 50,000 uiuler the head “Famine Relief and Insurance" moved 
iiy the Hon. Mr. .1. Doiiahi. 

A demand of Rs, 4H,(i3,000 under the hcail “Superaniiuaiion Allowance and 
I'eiis’ons,” iiuivetl by the Jlon. Mr. J. Donald. 

A deinaiKl of Us. 20,03,000 uiKier the head “Stationary ami Printing" moveil by the 
lion. Mr. J. Donald. 

A tlemaud of Us. 3,52,000 under the licml ‘‘Miscellaneous," moveti by the Hon. Mr. 
.1. Donald. 

A denmml of Us. 12,000 under the head “MisceHaneems Adjustments" moved by Hon. 
Mr. il. Donald. 

A demand of Rs. 20,000 under the head “Construction of Irrigation, Navigation and 
Draiiuige Works,” moved by the Hon, Mahamja of Rurdwan. 

A demaml of Rs. 8,73,000 under the head “Expenditure in England" moved by the 
Hon. Mr. Donald. 

A demand of Rs. 9,60,000 under the heml “I, cans and Advances” inoveii by the 
Hon. Mr. J. Donald. 

After all the demands hod been granted, the President said : — 

“ The House stands prorogued until such date as will be notified 
hereafter/* 

The Council stood then prorogued. 
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Governor’s Certification. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal finally certified the rejected budget 
grania by a communique iMued on April I4tb. It says 

In the sesHiou which hiis ]U8t closetl the Jj(‘gis!ative Oouncil rejecterl all tlit* 
budget demaiulH for “ Keeerved ” subjects, with the exception of tlte demand for fch♦^ 
Police Department and some miscellaneous items on the Jast day of tJic session. The 
rejected items fall into three categories: — 

The first category includes the cases whei'c a demand was i*ejectcd ziv not on its 
merits or out of any regard for economy or for th* policy of the Department concerns I, 
but in pursuit of a general policy of rejecting as much of the Budget as possible tis 
a protest against the present form of constitution and I he refusal of tlie Secr(*tary of 
Slate to promise an early amendment of it. In this categoiy must be placed tiui 
rejecteil demands for Ijand Bevenue, Stamps, Forests, Schaluled Taxes, Irrigation, Ail- 
ininistration of Justice, Jails, and Ports and Pilotage. 

No one who voteil for iJie rejection of ihesti items can have cunlemplated dis- 
}>en6jng with tlie departments involveil and, as the merits of particular items in flic 
grants were not discusswi. His Excellency the Govenior has no alternative but to Jestoi'e- 
the full amounts in each case. One exception only has been made to the certification 
of fhc amounts included in this category. Umler f.h(‘ heading of “ Navigation Embank* 
ment and Drainage Works” finaiic.'d from imkI inary revenues, was an item of Its. 6,00,000 
which repi-cscntcd the contribution tliat the Government had agrewl to muk(‘ t.o l.he 
('orporatiun of Calcutta towards the cost of the Bidyadliari spill reservoir. This 
coipnbution was jiromised on condition that the amount was voted liy the lAtgishrtivc 
Council, The condition not having been fulfilled the Government is unable to make this 
contribution. 

Police Items Besfored. 

The second cfitegory contains {larticular items of a depart mental demand which were 
also rejected as part of a general policy of obstruction. In this oairgory must be placnl 
three items in the police budget. Two of these were refusetland the third cut. <lown by 
more tlian a half in accordance witfi the general policy of op\) 08 ing the whole budget or 
in the altemative of crippling the <lei)artment by the refusal of essentia! supplies. They 
were (1) A sum of Bs. 1 lakh out of a total of Bs 1,117,500 lor Superintendent h, 
(2) a sum of Bs. 1,66,200 for the pay of Superintendents; (6) a sum of Us. 10,800 for 
the pay of Assistant SuiHU'lut/endents. 

These three items have been restored as, in the opinion of His Excellency, they 
are all ncccssai'y to maintain the strength and efficiency of the police force at. t.he 
minimum standard necessary for the safety of the province. 

Third Category. 

'riie third category contains a few items which were l•ej^^ct(?^l mi grounds eii.her of 
economy, retrenchment or policy. They were: — (1) A sura of Bs. ai*,000 in the Depart- 
ment of Education (rcscu-ved; for certain EuropcMiU primary schools. The position created 
liy this cut is being examineil by the Diivctor of Public Instruction and, pending the 
receipt of this ri port, His Excell ncy cannot say whether or not it will be nece.ssary for 
him to restore this sum. The matter is complicated and involves some corresiiundcnce 
with tlie Accountant-General. 

Govei'ument House. 

(2) A sum of Bs. 30,000 under the heatl of “General Administratiou ” in respect 
of the renewal of furniture and carpets in Government House. This item in the budget 
appears to have biiim misundcrstooil by the Legislative Council. A fixed percentage of 
seven fiaif on the block value of furniture in Government liouse is allotted annual y 
under orders of the Secretary of State for the upkeep of the furniture. Out of this 
seven lialf per cent., two half per cent, is siient annually on repairs and renewalsw 
Tile remaining 5 per cent, is accumulated during the term of office of a Governor 
and is placed at the disposal of his successor in the fom of a lump grant to be 

r t by him on renewals at any time during his term of office. This item of 
30,000 repi’eseuts the portion of this grant which it is proposed to spend this 
year. As there is no advantage but considerable inconvenience in postponing ihia 
expenditure to next year the amount has been restored. 

Mosijuito Nets 

(3) A sum of Bs. 1,00,000 for the provision of cots and mosquito-nets for th« 
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Tcngal poi'inf. Tin's item was inscrtc<l in the budget as a further instalment of a 
I'ulicy inaiiguratrd in 1914 whinli was interruptwl % the ww, but reaffirmed last 
ytai-, of guuluaiiy piovidiiig healthy slcipiiig accommodation for constables in mofussil 
thunas and jnotcct.'ou against malaria epidc-mics. lion cots arc in the long run 
‘'rlKajHir and far more wuiitury tiiau womlen bunks or bamboo cots. These improvemenfs 
arc r<‘(iuirc<l for the health and not, as was asserted in the debate, for the comfort 
<»f the police force. Neverllielcss in view of llic strong pre 3 udlce which this demand 
has created His Excellency dtxs not iiittmd to certify the amount. 

(4) A sum of Jls. 24, loo lor Deputy {<uiK;iiutCL dents iu the Ilcngal rolicc. This 
item will not Iw rCBtoved. 

(I>) A sum of Us-. 4I,S2B out of a total of Us. 1,65,810 for the pay of Inspectors 
in the (.'aicut.tu Uoliec. 1’Jie reductioji was Ixiscd on certain recommendations of the 
lUtrcnciiineiit Conimiltee wJiich hud been fully examinetl by Government and found 
to have arisen out of a misunderstanding t>f llic facts. This sum 1ms Ihjcix restored. 

Euro{ican C'onstalrles 

(6) A sum of Us, 26,940 being hail the piovis-oii of Us. 63,880 for the pay of 
Euroi)ean constables in tlie District Executive Force ; a sum of Us. 2,37,000 out oi 
llie piovihion of Us. 69,84,518 under the hea«l District Executive Force; a sum of 
Us. 57,000 out of a total i»rovisiou <*r Us. 1,37,(00 for the District Intelligence Staff. 
These i eductions would seriously impair tlie ifficiency of the police force and the 
amounts have therefore bwn restoml. 

(7) A sum of Us. 50,000 out- of the provisitai of Us. 1,45,000 for the Uolicc 
Training Schoo'. Th** reiluction here was based on the lUtrenchment Committee’s report. 
A sum of tjv<'r Us. 1,60,000 has already been retrtnehed fnmi the exiH.nsfS of police 
training iu the jocviice and this furtlier rc-<luction pioposetl was base<l largely on a 
inisealeulatioii on tin; part of tlie Ihtrenehiiunt Committee and cannot given effect 
to without seriously cling the ust'fulness of tin* Sardnh Training School. The 
ninount has therefore been restored. 

School Insi>ectors 

In the Uudgets ««f ila- “ TranKferie<l " Dej artnuutR all the demnmls were voted 
with the ex<Tpli<iu of iwo ilems in tlu; Education and Medical Umigets. In the tirst 
<*aMi the. demand iif Us. 7,4<i,liOO uudei the lietul 31 E— Education— General, Inspectors’ 
salaries, was redm’ed by Us. 6,35,400. This deniaiui coinjuiwil the pay of the following 
office 1 s 1 1 ins\rtciors and insiH-circsses, 17 assislant insix-ctors and iiispee.t resses, 350 
district and s\ib- inspeetots and 2T other inR|K‘e.tiiig officets, and only Us, 1,1 1,500 has now 
been provided by the Councii for the jiaymcnl of officers of the lns}»ection Deparlinent. 

In the s< cond case the whole of the demand of Us. 5,88,100 ULdcr the head 32A 
Mrtlieul Establislm fill was reduced by a majority of one. 

Th'- effect of this ^otc was to refuse ]»ayni»ut of all the members of the Govern- 
ment Mulieal Establishment whose salaries are votable, namely 13 civil surgeons, 6 civil 
assistant surguais st.ationed in District llead(|uarteis, 2 sub-assistaiit surgeons stationeil 
at district head(iiiurt<Ts, 21 civil assistant surgeons stationed at sub-divisional hca<l- 
ejuarters, 80 sub-assistant .‘-urgtons stati(»iii'tl at sub-divisional hea<l<iuarterF, 25 civil 
assistant, surgeons foimiiig leave reserve, 68 sub-assistant sutgeons foiming leave reserve, 
<nie compounder and one dresser, ministerial aiul menial staff, one personal assistant 
to tin- 8u]gton-(Jeueia', 23 clerks in the Surgeon-Gencrai’s office, 15 menials attached 
to tlie Suige(»ii-(>eueral and his office, 59 clerks in civil suigeou’s offices am I 32 menials 
altuelied to civil surgroiis and their office. 

The lirst of these two reductions was probably «l:ctated liy a desire ft'i* rcoiioniy 
and was n<» doubt base»l on a leeoniinendntiou of tlie Uelrenchmcnt (‘ommittee. It 
may therefore be placed in the thinl category mentioned in cnnuctioii with the 
reject i(iii of ih-niaiuls for reseivetl subjin-ts. The second K'duetion liowovor ai»peais t(> 
Imve been dictated rather by a general politry of rejecting tlu? Uudget atul belongs 
therefore to the second of tlie categories alxu'e mentioiiejl. 

D, I’. I. to llepofl 

In dealing witli the rejection of «ttniands for transferred subjects, tlie Governor 
a- he cxplaincil tothe Couiicil of March 18, has no power to restore items that have been 
I eject e« I even t hone h he may disapprove <»f the act ion of the Council in rejecting them 
In e»)imeefioTi with transferred subjects the onjy power tlie Governor has to authorise 
rvptMiditiire is liie general one coiiferrtNl by proviso (U) of Section 721> (2) of the 
tiov<M‘ntneut of India Act, and this |K>wer e.'in only' be exercised iu eases of emer- 
t ney. Tiie reject ’on of the fot;d «lemand for a Traiisfened Department would 
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create an eraerj;t;ncy in which some expenditure woul I have to bi auMionsetl for 
carrying on the <lepari.m*;nt, but the refusal of the Legislative Council 10 vo'ie the 
salaries of certain officers whom they rcganled as rinlumlaut and whose services th •/ 
tlcsire to dispense with «loes not create an emergency and His Excdlcncy has n> 
power to deprive the C/Ouucil of responsibidty p ac^d upon it by rarliaiucnt. 

Action is therefore being taken to cirry out the decision o!' the I'Ouncil, T e‘ 
Director oC Public Instruction has bion directed to re-examiu* the recom nendatious 
of tlw lletrenchment Committee regarding the Inspectorate and to ciiict siuh reduc- 
tions as will bring the total cost of this department within the limit imposetl by tire 
Legislative Council. In the meantime noticjs of tlischarge expiring on July 31, 
1324, will be issued before the eiul of the current month to a’l the officers concerned 
ill accordance with the usual pmcticj in the case of reduction of estabhMimeiir. 
When on receipt of the report of the Dirccr.or, ]‘ublic Instruction, the reconstitution of 
the Inspectorate has b.^en determined, tlie node is given to the officers whom it is 
to retain will be cancelled. 

As no provision was ma<le by the Legislative Council for giving the notice 1 > 
which officers are entitleil under articles 436 and 35J (B) of the Civil Service 

Kegulatioiis, a supplementary demand will b; submitted t(» the Legislative (h>uncil at. 
its next session lor the jiayment of salaries to tlies* officers up to tlic expiry of 
tlie peritxl of notice. 

Meiiie^il Cat Ire. 

With regard to the reduction in the Me«lical Budget, action is being taken oa 
similar lines but. the. ijosilion is more c«nnplicatc^l as in ordio- to give cflecl to this 
vot.e it will be necessary to rctlucc the total cadre of civil surgeons, assistant 
surgeons and sub-assistant surgeons by the number for which provision was made 
in the rcjccte<l <leinaud, and it. is impossible at once to say which iiuliviiluals should 
bi: selcctetl in making such a reduction. The members of this cailre are employed 
in connexion with resorviid subjects sucli as Jails, Ailininistration of Justice and 
Police. The work of the Indian Me<lica! Service officers whose salaries are non- 
votable wou'd also be alleetcd. In some respeej-s therefore this vote of the Council 
may be found to have creatc<l an emergency in which ilis Excidleiiey may h * 
obliged to exercise the power conferreil by proviso (B) of section 72 1 ) (2) in respect 
of the salaries of certain offilcers. 

The whole position is b.diig carefuliy examined in (wmsuiiat ion with the Surgeoii- 
(fcneral and, in onler to give effeec as far as m;iy prove to Ixt necessary 1.0 tli.* 
decision of the Council, notlcs of discharge will be given ns in tlie case <»f the 
Education Inspectorate to the offices whose salari s are covered by tlie vote. 

( l(?iieral Ailministration, 

The rejeeiion by the Council of the demaiul under the head of “ Gene nil 
Atlniinislration*' lias to be d(?alt with separately, because tliough the demand was 
made by the flon. Member in Charge of a Ueserved department, it a so inivudinl 
the. cost of the secretariat of tlie Trausferretl ilopurtmeul,. In h*> f^r as the vole of 
tin* t.Nmncil nfiectcil the Jlescrved sulijects, it belongs to the first category above 
m".utioned aiul the amount will be restored by His Excel leiiey. 

In ihe case of the sccrciariat of transferrtsi deparlm.;nls an emergency lias ]».*eTi 
createil necessitating recourse to the power conferred by proviso (P») Section 72 I) (21. 

Section 15 A (1) (D) of the Government of India Act arul the Ptules made t here- 
under provide for the transfer of c.7itaiu subjects to the administration of the Gover- 
nor acting with Ministers, Tin; Adminisl.rai.ion of sueh transferred subjects inrAis- 
sitates the appointment, and payment of a civil secretariate. By the votes of iJi** 
liCgislative Council on March 21, 11124, the provision for the payment of this Secre- 
tariat was rejected, although by other votes provision was made for the cou-.i nuance 
«if the ilepartmcuts whicli it administers. I’nlcss fuiuls arc proviiled for the conti- 
nuance of this secretariat it would lie impossible in any way to carry on the rwhninis- 
t. ration of the transferred subjects. 

His Excellency has therefore autlioriseil as a case of emergency the expenditure of 
PiS. 2,70,000 which is in liis opinion n'-e-essary for the c.arrying on of the civil secretariat 
in those departments wln'ch adninistcr trausferreil subjects. 

Ministers' Salaries. 

On March 24 the Legislative t-'oiincil also i’cj<;cLe«J by one vote tlie <leman<l 
for the payment of salaries to Ministers and the situation thus created r(;mains to b‘ 
<|ea!t with. The Hon. Ministers do not regard this vote as equivalent to a vote of 
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oTi ibf'inso’vofi necessitating their resignationy and His Excellency the Governor 
is of o])iiiioi» iliut tiny sire justitieil in not fcO regarding the matter seeing that tlie 
demand was fur the* i»ay of three Ministers, and, though only two Ministers were 
in office at tin time, the jcjtction of the wliole demand leaves no provision in the 
I'udyei for fhe piiyineiit of siny Ministers, aiul, if it were to be regardeil as a vote 

censure on pailicular indivitluais, the censure would equally apply to a third 
Miiilbtei- who had not yet Inrii ap|K>intttl, and further that on February 20 a motion 
whieh uas equivalent to a vote of censure on the existing Ministers was moved in the 
Mime t'ouncil and lost. 

His Excelleney has accepted the view of tlu; Ministers tliat the decision of the 
^'ouncil oil March 21 dhl not ncci‘ssan.y represent the considered opinion of the 
rouneil either us regaids the existing Ministers or as regard tlic appointment of 
iiiiiiisteis in geiieiui. His Excellency has given the must careful attention to the 
e'onslit ut ional posit .'(nt created by this vote of the J^rgis. alive ('ouncil and has taki ii 
legal advi<w‘ as to his po\v«.‘i of dea.iiig with it. He lias been advis'd that, in as 
much as the Government of India Act requires the Transferred Subjects to be administered 
by Ministers and provides that MinisterK may W paid a salary, he wou.d be just i tied 
Ml retaining the seivices of his existing Ministers or appointing others to administer 
the Transferred Subycis and in amlioiising the payment to them of any salary up 
to the slalutoiy limit since, in the words of the Act, a smaller salaiy’ has not been 
provided l>y the vote of the Legislative tUmncil of the Province. 

At tlie same time the Ministers expressal their willingness if nreessary to servi- 
in an honorary eapacity. 

His Kxcelieucy is of »»piniou that, whether legal or not, it would be aga'iist 
th<- spirit of the eoubtitutioii except as a purely temporary expedient, either for 
Ministers to serve in an l.oruirury eaiiacity, or fur him to authorise the payment to 
tium of salariis which have been leliised ty the vote of tlie Legisltitivc Council, It 
IS equally I’ontiaiy (o tl.i; bjiirii of the constitution for the Legislative tVmncil to refuse flic 
whole •»! the sa'ancs wilh the object of preventing the ajipointment of MinislerB whi<!li 
is clearly eontriii])h>ti'd by liie constitution. 

Ills Excel lent y lias llierefore decid<*d that the pnqH*r eonstitutional coursi^ woulil 
be to resubmit the mutici for the consideration of tlie l^egis alive Council at it< 
next session and this course was iecommcndt<l by tlie Hon, Ministers themse’.ves. 
His Kxcelleney lias discussed the matter fully with his Ministers in the light of 

legal opinions lie has received and has pressetl them to remain in office for thi* 

picseiil. In order lo maintain the constitution tliey haw ei»nHtnied to continue in 

the discharge of their duties until at its next st'ssion the Legislative Council shall 

liiiie had a fuvt her opp<»it unity of voting their wdaries. His Kxceileiiey will acconlingly 
anaiigr that a sui»plenienlary demand for the payment of the salaries of MinisteiV 

lor the iMirieiif yiar shad he placed Iwtbn- the Legislative Council at its next 

] rsbioll. 

A . i>. — Jt rcnitiiits to bo noted in this connection that] tho * Ministers 
»‘‘alaiics' was sought lo l.o demanded in the July sesMon of the Council. 

How’ that cidtd in a fiasco lesulting in innovations in tho constitution, 
jti d how the Gcneri.ment was baulketl by tho Calcutta High Court, 
aic matlcis which are reserved for the next issue of this C^luarterly. 
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The Hon'ble Mr. H. A. LaBSoo, c.s.i. 

Ex-Officio Mbmbbbb & ^Iinistebs 


The fion'ble Sir John Maynard, Finance 
Member. 

„ S. B. Sardar Bandar Singh, 

Majlthia, Rev. Member. 

,, K. B. Mian Fazl-i-HuBain. 

„ B. B. Lt. (Jhaudhii Lai Chand. 
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and Secretary, Revenue Dept. 
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Toilinton, H. P., Financial Commissioner. 
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Davidson, Lieut.-Col. D. M., ( Retired). 
Gopal Dae Bhandari, Rai Bahadur, Sir, Kt. 
Jawahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur, Sardar. 
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Mehdi Shah, Khan Bahadur, Sayad. 

Owen, Dr. 0. A. 
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Abdul Aziz, Miao. 

Abdul Qidir, Khan Bahadur, Shaikh. 

Afzal Haq, Cbaudhri. 

Ali Akbar, Cbaudhri. 

Bakhtawar Singh, Sardar. Banke Uai, Lala. 
Bhagat Ram Raizada. Bodh Raj, Lala. 

Bata Singh, Sardar. 

Chhotu Ram, Rat Sahib, Oliandhri. 

Dhan Singh, Sardar. 

Dhanpat Rai, Uai Bahadur, Lala. 

Dhan Raj Bhasin, Captain. 

Diwan Chand, Lain. 

Dull Oband, Cbaudhri . 
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Faiz Muhammad, Shaikh. 

Farman Ali Khan, Snbedar- Major. 

FazI Ali, Khan Bahadur, Chaucihri. 

Firoz Khan, Noon, Malik. 

Firoz ud-Din Eban, Rana. 

Ganga Ram, Rai Sahib, Lala. 

Ghulam Muhammad, Cbaudhri. 

Gokul Chand Narang. 

Gray, Mr. V. F. 

Gurbakhsh Singh, Sardar. 

Haibat Khan, Daba, M. 

Har Chand Singh, Sardar. 

Husain Shah, Sayad. Jodh Singh, Sardar. 
Earam llabi, Khan Bahadur, Cbaudhri. 
Keeai Bmgb, Cbaudhri. 

Khan Muhammad, Khan, Wagba, Malik. 
Mangal Singh, Sardar. 

Maqbool Mahmood. M. Mazhar Ali Azbar. 
Mohan Lai, Lala. 

Mohan Lai Bhatnagar, Lala. 

Mohindar Singh Sardar. 

Muhammad Abdullah Khan, Khan. 
Muhammad Hussain, Sayad. 

Muhd. Jamal Khan, Khan Bahadur, 
Sardar. 

Muhammad Mehr Shah, Nawab Sayad. 


Muhammad Baza Shah, Gilani, Mak!?- 
dumzada. 

:iJahammad Sail’ Ullab Khan, Khan. 
Mubamniad Shall a1i Khan, Cbaudhri. 
Muhammad Shah Nawaz, Mian. 

Muhamoiad Sharif, Mian. 

Oapr. Mumtaz ^Muhammad, Khan, Tiwana. 
Najib ud-Din Khan, Cbaudhri. 

Nanak Cnaud, Handit. 

Narain Singh, Sardar. 

Narendra Nath, Diwan Bahadur, Raja. 
Narinjau Das, Diwan. 

Nihal Chand, Sikri, Lala. 

Nur Din, Cbaudhri. 

Partab Singh, Jamadar. 

Pohap Singh, Rao. Ram Singh, Cbaudhri* 
Ramihir Singh, Sardar, Kalasiwaia. 

Rnchi Ram Sahni, Lala. 

Saadullah Khan, Cbaudhri. 

Sahib Dad Khan, Cbaudhri. 

Sangat Singh, Sardar, Kolia. 

Sewak Ram, Uai Bahadur, Lala. 
Sabab-ud-Din, Cbaudhri. 

Sbahadut Khan Rai. Sham Lala, Lala. 
Sikandar Hayat Khan, Lieut. Sardar 
Tara Singh, Sardar. 



Chief Events 


2 ..Jiifi 2t t f»unf*il Opfiuil by H. K- the Cioveinoi. 

2 -bin 21 Su|»]>Ifnu‘iit:ii j Domamls uiulci Exci'k* jciusctl — Demand under 

Foresf, liejiiVliation A: Oeneial Administration granted. 

a dan 24 I demands under Adminisf ration ol JubtiVo and Jails and ConvictB saiictioneil. 

ar* IVb 24 tlnvt. liesohition f«) amend the run 3 ab Courts Act rejcctcil. — Ch. Cal 
Champs motion for election of members on Advisory (‘ommiltif 
i-arried — Siipulementary grants voted. 

2ti Pi I. 24 Jodi, f'ingb's iulioummeni motion on the shoot iu'j, affairs at .laiio 
luled out of order. 

I Mar 24 liCDdET PllKSKNTKD. 

n Mai 24 Mr. Muhd. Ilossain's resoliaion on AgrieuJiural indebtedness piissed. — 
ch. Af/al Uvui’s rcfcolutiou on Arms Aet moiliticjition passed - Mr. 
|!(flfiraj*H resolution on Ittmoval of Lii|i;or f^liops lost. 

*i Mill 24 tdiiela! Mills referred to .SeJeef Conunittec. 

Id Mar 24 N‘veral motions for reduction uiuier Land lleveime discusseil & passeil. 

11 Min 2t i>emnud under Cleneral Administration (Kew'i’vcd) grant(‘d on Dovt. aeee|>?- 
iii'.'. 2") \ier <'eiit. reiluetion. — Mr. Joilh Singh’s motion for itednetion of 
two-lift hs in tlie Staff of Commissioners passed. 

IJ Mai 24 Douian.l under (ieneral Admiiiistiation (Transferred) and Justice grauii*d. 

jn Mai 24 I*ehai< on Ak/ili l‘i<.secu!lon Demaiitl under Jails granted after reduc- 

tion — Deiuand under I’oliee grantiHl, 

17 Mai 21 lieinands undei h'eientiiii- Depaitments and Kdueution (Kuropean — 

lieserved) i>.assnl. 

IS Mai 24 liimand under Eilueation (Transferred) passed after all the motions toi 

re.luetion were withdrawn or lost. 

Mai 24 iiemniids uudiT Medical and other Heads granted, 

24 Ma. 24 Mr. motion for a hjaii of Hs. .50 lakhs to the P.ahawidpui 

Duihar and Sunlur MapiidaV motion tor a grant of Us. 50,000 
1 . :L«- (lovetiior in Council pnssri!. (('I’NCII. PllOKtHlUKD, ' 



Punjab Legislative Council. 

JANUARY SESSION 1924 

The first ineetiiig of the Punjab Legislative Council this year was held 
on Wednesday, the 2iid January at 1 1 a. m., the Hon. Mr. H. A. 
CASSON presiding. A large number of members attended, and the visi- 
tors’ gallery was full. The Swarajist members were seated together and 
had a block to themselves. Their Gandhi caps and white khadder dress 


atti'acted a good deal of attentiom 
into the following groups : — 

The elected 

members 

were divided 

Swarajists 

... 


9 

Hindu Sw'araksha Sabha 

... 


5 

„ Agriculturist.s 

... 


6 

Muslim 

... 


24 

Khilafatists 

... 


.H 

Muslim Leaguers 

... 


7 

Independents 

... 


6 

S. G. P. C. men 

Total 


U 

71 


Ihe proceedings began with the taking of the oath of allegiance 
by the members, after which His Excelienoy the Governor addressed 
the Council. Some 25 Hindu and Sikh elected members at once walked 
cut of the Council Chamber and remained outside so long as the 
Governor was there. This was done as a protest against the constitution 
of the Ministo^ 

Supplementai*y Grants, 

After the Governor’s address the Council met at 2 ]». m. to discuss 
the suiiplomontary demands for grants. 

The Hon. CHAUDHPI LAL CHANI), Minister for Agriculture, 
moved for a supplemental y grant in respect of hlxcise. The demand 
elicited a good deal of discussion. Prof. RUCHI RAM SAHNI 
objected that the members had not l>een given sufficient time to 
coi.sider the demands, lie also referred to the deficit of 4 crorcs that 
had accrued during recent years, and deprecated the grant of more 
money to excise officials by way of travelling allowance. He fui-ther 
urged that a compromise had been arrived at between the Government 
and the Council at the time of the last budget debate but the Gov- 
ernment w.niited to disregard that promise and r:ow proposed to restore 
the sum that it had consented to forego. Raja Narindra Nath and 
l)r. Gokal Chand Narang and others si)oko in the same strain. 
When the demand was put to vote after a long discu.ssiou, it was 
defeated by 38 votes to 34. The demand was thus refused in ioto. 

Four other demands for supplementary grants in respect of stamps, 
forest, registration and general administration were voted by the Council 
while another demand by the Finance Member in respect of adminis- 
tmtioTi of justice regarding fee for the special law' officer for the 
prosecution of the case instituted against the Shiromani Gurudwara 
Prabbandak Committee was strongly opposed by the Sikh and some 
55 
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Hindu members, and ai'icr a Icimtliy debate an amendment moved ]»y 
Sardar dodli Sin;*!! to rcie«;t the demand oi’ Ks. 50,000 re<iuirod for the 
fees ot Mr. Petmaii, Special Law Officer appointed by the Government 
to prodccuto the A kali Leadei K’ Case, was rejected by the Council by 
41 U) 34 votes. 

On the 5T1I .lANIIAliY Khan Bahadur Sheikh Abdul Kadir (ox-Jnd.<'e 
of the llifth Court, and recently Counsel for Sir Michael O’JJwyor in the 
famous O’Dwyer — Nair case) was elected J)oputy President of the Council, 
and then .supplemental y ;;rant for Administration of Justice, which >vas 
under discussion when the Council rose on the 2nd Jan. \vas sanctioned 
after a division, 45 members voting' for the motion and 33 against. All the 
official and Muslim members voted together. 

Sir John MA^'NAKI^ next moved a suplomentary grant under jails 
and convicts and delivered a lecture to the members on the .subject of 
grants, warning the Council not to put the Governor in an awkward position 
in respect of I'cserved departments of having to use his i)o\vors of 
certificaTion. This speech was much rosc*nted. 

Hi. C. C. NAUJJANG (Swajajist) in reply tool: the Finance Momher 
.severely to task, lie pointed out that the remarks were uncalled for and 
the arguments lacking in force. Kconomy in one dopartmciit should 
not mean oxtravagnin'C bi another. Bcferriiig to the throat that the Govt.. 
wo\ild be compclle<l to use the iM)\vers of certillcatioii, J)r. Niiurang 
declared if the dc?M;ni(ls were not wanted hy the country, lot the (lovoni- 
raeiit certify them. It is the i>eoplo’s xoicc iJiat should he supreme and 
not the voice of the executive. After further discussion and the 
roioclion of an amendment of Sardar Tara Singh in respect of Tvs. 

4,000 expo.ndiinre on undiir-trial prisoners in the Babbar Akali (uisc, the 

original motion was put and carried. The (V)uiuul after ])assing some 
further grants then adjourned till the iJudgcl session in February. 

'IJIF MTTDGKT SESSION 

On PEP. *25tli the Council leassembled to (b'sciiss Govt. Imsiness. Sir 

Jolin Maynartl’s motion for snpplemeiit.iry sum of Ps. 21,000 fm- fees for 
s]»ecial Public l*n)secutoi.s evoked keen discussion and tlie debate on the 

motion w.ms ultimately adjourned. Another (h)vt. resolution to amc.nd the 
Punjab Courts A<’t lOliS, so as to tiansfer from the High Court to 
the. Court ol Oistrict -ludge jurisdiction iti it\»peals from det'rocs oi’ 

ordcis of a SubonHuate .hulgo where tlie \aluo of a suit ranges from 
Ps. r)0(> lt» ps. 7,500, raised a sto'm of protest and the resolulioii 

being i>ut to vote was p^jct^ted. 

P. B. C'haudlui Lai ('haid next m<»\ecl foi- the electimi of monibors 
tm the vai’ious AtLiMuy (\»mmiltees vv-iich was eavrictl. 

'i’he House next proceeded to the o«>i.sitl'-ration of Su pph‘meiitary 
(bants all of wliiili were voted without any reduction. 

The liisf, (leniiiiiil thit elicited some di.-Mn.^.>ion iclited lo ihe item 
of b’s. 14,000 for tijivclling all(»\vanee. of ex.-ise oflicers. 'J’ho (b)uncil 
had rejected a similar (lemaiid for Ps. 1«5.000 in Jamiary and the 

present was another attempt of the Hon. Mini.stci* for Agrieultur© to 

get t he money sa/i- boned. It was carried hy 4 5 votes to 10. 

Next came a demand of Ks. 24,000 for jajhlic prosecutors which 
}ia»l boon rodueod in Jaiiiiiiry last by p!>. 50.000. The item relating 
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to punitive polieo was objected to by Prof. Kuchi Ham Sahiii in a 
speech which was several times interru^'ted by the President and the 
Finance Mcniber. Mr. »Sahiji sairl he had personally held enquiries .and 
found that the excesses of the pufiitivc police were partly responsible 
for the Babbar Akali movemeil. The tax was levied on members of 
the CoiiftiesF, the Akalis, and in some eases even on minors. The motion 

iiowevor was carried by 39 votes to 29. 

On FKBKI^AHY 20111 Sardar .bnlh Singh made his adiouriiiiient motion 

regarding the affairs at daito resulting in the shooting of the Akalis on 
the 2 1st February, but the President ruled it out of order and made a 
long statement in support of his ruling. The main plea was 
the same as that taken up by the Home Member in the Assembly 

(see p. l.'il), namely, that the discussion would lead members to 
casting retlocjtions on the administration of a Native Slate which no 
liidiaii legislature eoiild do. Some 30 niembors, Swaiajists, S. G. P. C. 
members and Khilafsitists, ro.«o in a body to protest. Bnl the subject 
had to be dio]iprd there. P't. Xanak ('hands resolution to withdraw 
an Educational Circular was lost by 29 to 36 votes. 

On FEBHUAHY 2fth Sb. P^aiz Muhammad moved that the new 
E'niveisity regulation introducing IMucatvion as a professional and theo- 
retical subject in B.A. course ho i.ot .approved. It was carried." 

The Council then lojectod a resolution of Lahi Mohan Lai which 
rccoinmoi.dcd the Govt, of India not to allot any further Indian Poorest 
{Service officers to the Punjab for a period of at least 10 years. 

On FEBHUAHY 29tli l)r. Gokul Cband Nauraiig moved that no 
money sanctioned by the Council be spent on any article not produced or 
manufactured in India. A lively debated followed, Governmont was 
willing to acccy)! it subject to the proviso that the “ finality was good 
aid the pi ice reasonuble — a qualification meant'* merely to circumvent 
the losulution uhicli was cunseqiiciitly withdrawn ]>y the mover 
ill disgust. 

On MAHCM 1st Sir John Maynard, the P^inai.co Member, presented 
file LI'PGET for l924-2r> aid asked the House to take note that the 
lignics wci(3 based upon the .a>sniiiplion that it would not leiect three 
la>atii)n I ills, w hich ' e had to ask it to refer to a select committee next 
week. The budget sbowid a total icvcmic receipts of Hs. 1,031 lakhs 
aid L’s. 1,075 lakhs of icveii.e fxpcidituic. llicie was a deficit of 
Hs. 44 lakhs of whifh I’s. Sib lakhs was acuunlcd for by a sinking 
fvi (I. 'ibo Fiiai.ee Men. her i<*intcd f\it that the Govoinnient of Ii dia, 
tlicii bill her, la d cxpirsscd williigicss to 61 .ai cc the vciy moderate 
dcfif’l dm iiig 1 924-25. Jn the vear fucceeding their cfiuilibiivm must be 
attaiifd, if lot by 01 e inctlud then by .ai other, for the piovbco will 
le leit to iifft its l;alilil’(S Axithont the liclj) of the CovciMncnt of 
Jidia. CcDipaud with the Iw^ftcf 1923-24 the present budget however 
was distinctly a n.oic favouiaVle statement of the final cial position of 
the province. Wheiciis last year there was a deficit of revfiiuo acocunt of 
Hf. f* 2 ,f^^i ,((0 the deffit was 1 ow^ icduccd to Bs. 44 lakhs, which was 
the result of the incicase (f Hs. 27,66,000 in icvcnuc aid of only 
Hs. f5,49,COO in expenditure. The new taxation bills were the same as 
those rojcclcd ly the Council in the previoms year. 
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On SRI) MARCH the Council met to consider the Money Bills. 
The first of these ])r()posed change in the Couit Fees Act so that 
for purposes of Court fees land in dispute in civil csises will be valued at 
twenty times the land revenue payable thereon instead of ten times as 
was the practice heretofore. This was referred to a Select Committee. 

On 5TH MARCH the Council took up non-official business. After 
jiiterpellations, which mostly related to communal matters, discussion on 
S. Mohammad Hussain’s resolution regarding Agricultural indebtedness was 
continued. The resolution was moved on 29th Feb. and ran as follows : — 

TiiiK IVmiiciJ rcoonunfjiids to the (jovormueiit, that a committee of three lie 
a))poiute<l to t«)ur the villages in the South-Westcni I'unjab to examine the claims 
of mouey-leiuleiK against cultivators when the parties agree to tliis course and to 
ai'i'jvi* at Klims whicli tliey are actually able to pay within a reasonable time, such 
vomrnittn? lo consist of (a) a Judge with insolvency powers, (b) a rcpreBcntativi* of 
cultivators, and {c) a representative of bankers. 

The iiiol-ioiJ was pressed to a division and carried by 35 votes to 22. 

Chaudhri AFZAL HUQ next moved the following resolution : 

This t’ouncil recomueiuls to tlie (loveruineiit to reeornrnend to the Government 
of liulia that they may take early steps to exempt the SWOUD from the operation 
in the Punjab of the AUMS ACT with regard to all the reslrictioiiK contained therein. 

The resolution was after discussion put to the House and declared earned. 
<iovornrficnt mcinbors- remaining neutral. 

Mir MAC^IBUL MAHMUD moved the following resolution : — 

This Council Uvioiiimends to the Government the appointment of a committee 
with noii-ollicial majority to advise what steps the Govorument may reasonably take 
to improve the present eeonoinic tiiid social conditions of the agriculturists of this provine.e, 

'rhe resolution was, however, by leave of the Council withdrawn. 

Chaudhuri DULI CH AND next moved the following resolution:—- 

Tins CiUincil iv< «>muuu«ls lo the Government that the rate of GJIANT TO AIPKIJ 
SCHOOIiS jier pupil recKoueil on the avemge attendance be as follows:— 

A ng !o- Vernacular. VermicuLir. 

Auicul- Non-Agri- Agricul- Non-Agri- 


Ill the Lnwrr rrimary Dejiartmcut ... 

tural 

4 

cultural 

2 

tural 

4 

cu. tural 

2 

In i.lir rpper i'rimary IViiartmeut ... 

8 

4 

8 

4 

Ill till* Middle Department 

L>0 

10 

12 

0 

In the Higher Department 

'62 

10 


... 


The present rules, he said, made no distinction between Agreuliturists 
and non- Agriculturists. I’he speaker wanted to provide an incentive for 
increasing the nuinbor of pupils from agricultural classes. The resolution 
was, however, by leave withdrawn, after Sir George Anderson, tho 
Director of Tublic Instruction, had iK)intod out that the figures relating 
to the number of agriculturist and non-agriculturist students wore not 
available, and that in the absence of those figures he could not say exactly 
how much additional expenditure the proposal would entail. 

Ijala BODH RAJ then moved the following resolution : — 

This Council iTcommends to the Government lo eliminate sources of danger to 
the moral tone of society by (a) removing beyond the Municipal boundaries ail 
I.lQUi H SHOJ’S already located in the various towns ; (b) removing to the licad- 
•iuarters of the Tahsil and to locate in or near the tahsii comjiouud all liijuor slinp)!i 
already Jocat^^l in the various villages. 

The resolution was lost by 35 votes to 16. 
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On 6TH MARCH a special meeting was held to dispose of 

i^ovornment business. 

The Hoii’ble Sir John Maynard introduced the Punjab Stamp 
(Amendment) Bill. The operative clause of the Bill runs as follows - 

“In Sclie(lu!c 1-A to the Indian Stamp (Punjab Amendment) Act, 1022, in arti<*> 
23, before the word ‘Exemptions’ tlic following proviKo shall be in6erte<l, namely : — 

J’rovided that a coiiveyaiw^o of immovable property situatcil within a MuuiciiMility 
or Oa-atonment shall be chargeable with a stamp duty at dt)iible the rate h<*reinb«ifore 
provideil.” 

He also moved to refer the bill to a Select Committee. Ho 

observed that Govt, cxpoctetl an increase of 6 lakhs in the revenue 

by the proposed bill without any extra expenditure whatever. The 
motion was put to the House and carried. 

The Hon’ble Sir John Maynard next introduced the Punjab Motor 

Vehicles Taxation Bill, and that it be referred to a Select Committee 
which was done. 

Mr. MILKS next moved the following icsolution which was carried : — 

“That this ('ouiicil rccommeiuls to Government to raise during tlie year l'.t24>25 
loan of Ks. 1,50,00,000 l\ir the purpose of provuliiig funds lor the construction (if Irn- 
;'at,ioii Worlis — Capital Exjumdituiv — and other jiroductive projects approved by the 
i’ouucil.” 

The Council then resumed discussion of the motion moved on 
Monday, 25th P’ebruary, 1924 : — 

That a supplemental y sum be granted to the Governor in Council to (htlray the 
charges that will come in course of payment, for the year (iiidirig tlie 31s1 of May 
1024 in respect of Administration of Juhtice. 

Sardar Jodh Singh referred to the Akali Leaders' case, and saiti 
that large sums of money were boiiJir wasted on it. After Sir John 
Maynard, Sayid Mohd. Hussain and Sir Gopal Das had spoken, the 
motion was put to the House and carried by 29 votes to 15. The 
Council then adjourned until 2 p. m., for the ordinary meeting. 

Budget Discussion. 

The Council reassembled at 2 p. m. for the general discussion of tlio 
Budget for 1924-25. 

S. Mohd. Hussain opposed the levy of additional taxes. All th^ 
new taxes proposed were opposed to all the canons of civilised taxation. 
He urged for i-etrenchment. Mr. Magbul Mahmud also urged retrench- 
ment and suggested various means to improve the finance of the 
province. Mr. Shah Newaz complained of various beneficent schemes, 
.such as education, being neglected and starved, and wanted a more 

thoroughgoing retrenchment. Sirdar Jodh Singh along with the previous 
speakers criticised the Government for not having taken a strong 

attitude in the matter of the Provincial contribution. Ho next attacked 
the repressive policy of the Government on the Sikhs which was 

costing a lot. A further strong criticism of Government was delivered 
by Prof. Kuchii'am. The Government membei’s then replied. 

On 7TH MARCH the Council met to consider the (Tovernment** 

demands for grants. 

The Hoii'blo Mr. MAJITHIA moved that a sum not exceeding 
Rfl. 44,07,000 be granted under head : I^and Revenue. There were more 
than 90 motions for reduction of this demand of which about a third 
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were disiioscd o£ on tliiH day, and tlie rest eanio u\) for consider' 
a»iou on the lOtb when the Council re-asscinl>led. As a result of the 
day's discussion outs to the extent of more than 2 laklis were nuide, 

the lar/rost item bein^' L‘s. 1,70,240 vhioh related to the scttlcniciits of 
8 dist lifts. Jlie baJiince was mostly made of reductioi.-s in tiavelliiig 

allowances. 

Saidar SlNfJIJ moved that tlic plant be rodueod by Rs. 13,000 

with resi)e(t to tlie item of Ijs. 32,030— Tempoi ary Establishment. 

After some discussion tlio motion was earned by 34 votes to 29. 

Sardar ,101)11 SINUJI then moved that the grant be redui'cd by 

Ivs. 2,109 with res]'C('t t<j the item.'' of Rs. 8, G3G— Travelling Allowance 
(f) A.- Land Iiovonnc.) lie .said that the i)r(»i»osal wus to make a cut 

of 25 "/, in all items of travelling, and siiggoslcd that the w hole »iue.stioii 
be discussed and decided once for all. On Sardar Sunder S. Majithia 
agreeing to it, discu.'^sion then ])ioeeedcd on the <iuestion of traA'clling 

allow iincc as a whole, which amouiilcd under all heads together to about 

44 lakhs, (‘li. Salial uddin said that his cxpcrioiiec was that T. A. 

in the runjab was inmli biglier than in the case of official.s of the 
<Jovt. of Imlia, soiiictimcs double the latter. After a long debate the 
motion was carried witlunit a. division. 

Sevciul other minor motions for reduction were then (arried. 

Land Settlomonts 

Chaudliri AF/AL Ill*Q moved that the grant be reduced by Rs. 
1,70,240 w ith rcs](( i lo the item of R*,'. L78dOO^ Svirvcy and Settle' 
lueiit- Other JL'ad <jiiaitt‘rs Lstablishmont. lie said that Zarniiidans wore 
all opijosed to fresh '•elf If inei.t^ and they wanted land to bo 
settled as in l»ei.«',;il. After a long di.-^cussion tlie motion for rodnetion 
was earned b\ 4! votes to 22. 

On MALCll l(/ril tbe discusskm on Budget grants was continuo<l. 'Hie 
jimt-iniis lor reduction of tbe Land T'evenne grant, which had been left (A’or 
fmin the picviouv^ day. (KTUi»iod a good deal of time. After that the 
grants under the heads I'xcise. Slami's Forests, Ivegistration, Irrigation and 
Intcuest.s <>ii O) dii. !iiy I)e]»t were voted. JJixrring a few’ exceptions, the 
ruts made in I lie dcmaids were again in respeet of travelling allowances ; 
anil the delate (’c/.lrcd Kmi.d the (jue.stion of the rcduition of enormous travell- 
ing allow.naTh givtu fi eely to various oflicials. rractically throughout the whole 
day motioi s bn- reduction of other items in the grants w*cre in most 
rases either i ot moved at all or w ithdraw n after a desultory discu.s,sion. 

Sotilcmoiits Again 

S. ^Icilul IIFSAIN moved that the giant be reduced by LV. 4,52,900 
with le.virct to the ilnu of L’s. 4,52,H)0- Sin\ ey and Si?Ulenieni rarl-ics. 
After the I’iifaia'ial ( ’ominissioner liad made a jength> si»ee« Ii njjposiug 
this ai.d other mc.lhM.- for n diiction. .•,<»me of which wore Jic\er nio\ed^ 
the motion was earned hy 39 to 24 Notes. 

(Jeneral Aduiiiiist rath n 

Mil IVIAIK II 11th. the ( ouncil next t»roccetled to discuss the dcinand 
3i '- I’s. 8-1,1 iO OO in re.'ipcct of General Administration (Reserved). 

llu-'.e were as many as IGG motions for reduction of this grant 
on ilic ;ig(.-n<li paper, ot wkiih 112 only could be disposed of iNefore 
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the Council adjourned. Moat of those demanded a reduction of 25 per 
cent in the items relating' to travelling allowances. But after some 
motions of this nature had }) 0 en dealt with, Prof. Riichi Rxin Salmi 
again suggested that a good deal of the time of the Council would bo 
saved if Government accepted an all-round cut of 25 ptv emit in the 
items relating to travelling allowance, contingencies, e/c. 

Government after some discussion agreed to a tentative icdnctioii 
of 25 p«r Cf%l in all items relating to travelling .illowancos, reserving to 
itself the right of asking for supplementary grants in the (’vont of the 
reduced grants not lioing sufficient when the now rates, wliieli would 
b(5 fixed iiy a eommittoo to be specially apjiointed for the purpose and 
then placed before the standing Committee of flic ( ouricil, would come 
into force. Coitain Mussahnan rural members lieaded by K. IJ. Chaiidhri 
Sahabiidin and Mr. Mir Macibool Mahmud promised to su[)port Govern- 
ment in that contingoiK^y, while Dr. (ioknl Cliaiid Naurang and Sardar 
Jodli Singh poinled out tliat they couhl hold out no sindi promise but 
would consider the pioposals of the Finance Comrnitfee on their imu-its 
After this there w'as no discussion on the motions I’clal.ing to reduetiou 
in tvavolliiig allowaneos, and they wmro sijiiply put to the Council and 
cairiod. 

Tlie other contested motions for reduction were, with one solitaiy 
exception, either not' moved at all or withdrawn after a i>oi'functory 
discussion or n^ieetod by the (bmneil. These inclndod the motions for 
reduction in hill journey and hill allowances, contingencies, femnorary 
ostablishmenls, the st i(f of the Secretariat., and so forth. 

Commissioners 

'The one contjcstod motion which was c.iniod inspito of Govornmoiit 
opposition related to the staff of (amimissioners. 

Sardar JODII SING II moved that the grant be red need by LV. 50,199 
with res]»oct to the item of Tis.‘2 ,.3:1,200 *Total Commissioners, lie said 
the Jictrenehment Comniittoo had recommended that t.he number of i>okIs of 
Commissioners be reduced from .5 to 3 but that reform had not y(‘t been 
carried out. lie had therefore moved for reduction of two-fifths in the sf-aff 
of Commissioners. The motion was jircssed to a clivisi«)n and carii<'d by 
40 votes to 22. 


Secret Press Propaganda 

Of the motions that wore reiocted by the Council, the following 
amendment of Sardar Jodh Singh oil cited a lively debate : — 

‘That the grant be reduced by Ks. 2,500 w'itli respect to t-lic item 
of Rs. 2,5l)0 — Composition of Aiiiclos for Press.* 

Sardar Jodh Singh strongly criticised the secret piopaganda carried 
on by Governniont tliioiigh articles which were written at the instance 
of Government tin payment, but were ]»nblished anonymously or as 
roprcsnntiiig tlic views of independent men. The Chief Secretary said 
that tw'ice or thrice the amount bndgetod was re«;uired for .secret press 
propaganda by the Government and ho was not ashamed to admit f hat, 
that was an incidence of administration. Malik Firoz Khan and Mr. Maqbool 
Ahmed supported him, as also a large number of other Moslem members. 
The motion of Sardar Jodh Singh was finally defeated by 24 votes to 41^ 
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On 1 3TH. M AKCH there was a lively discussion on the budget grants, 
«s|>ocially with regard to the item : special Public Prosecutors for conduct- 
ing the Akali prosecutions. A large number of questions were asked on 
the subject to which Govt, gave cryptic replies. Discussion oii the 

^*,aiit for general administration was then continued. After a few 
more cuts wore rejected, the demand as already reduced was passed. 

Mian Fazbi-Hussaiti next moved that a sum not exceeding Rs. 
1 ,3r8,000 bo granted in respect of General Administration — Transferred. 

There were four motions for reduction of this demand on the 

agenda one of which stood in the name of R. B. Lala Sowak Ram 
and demanded that the total pay of Ministers be reduced from Rs. 

1,20,000 to Rs. 96,000. None of the motions was, however, moved : 
and the demand was carried without any discussion or reduction. 

Administration of Justice. 

The Ifon’ble Sir John Maynard moved that a sum not exceed- 
ing Rs. 41,71,000 bo granted in respect of Administration of Justice. 

The motions for reduction in the items relating to travelling 

allowance aggregating to Rs. 7,876 were put from the chair and carried. 

Sardar Gurbakhsh Singh moved that the grant be reduced by 

Rs. 9,000 with respect to the item of Rs. 9,000 — Assistant Legal 

liomembmiicer— Illnvlish Law officers. 

After the I.ogal Romoinbi-ancer had refeiTed to the recent increase 
in the work of Legal Remembrancer’s office, the motion was withdraw’ii. 

Si>eoial Public Prosecutors. 

fiula Bodh Raj next moved that the grant be reduced by Rs. 
1,00,000 with respect to the item of Rs. 1,66,000 for special public 
prolocutors. Ho said be w^as opposed to the appointment of special 

pulJie proHCcxitors for special cases on ]>rincivle. Instead of engaging 

ten special public prosecutors on heavy salaries the Governmeiit could 
have got the woik done through the senior public prosecutors already 
ill seivi(;o and omjiloyed officiating public prosecutors at Rs. 600 a 
mouth in their place. There was a heated debate on this head. 

Cbttudbry All Akbar, opposine the motion, said dacoitH hpciit large hump ft 
muney to t-ecurt; the services if able lawyers and there was nn nasiai why objection 
should be taken to Government doing the same 1 t^ardar Tiua Singh ^a'd the Finaure 
Member bad admitted in his budget speech that there was a maikeci decri ase in crime in the. 
province. There was, therelore, no iuitificatinn for eirploying >uch a rosily special 
prosecuting agency in criminal trials. The fees paid to so* cial pubbr piosecntoTs 
were too lur^e and unnecessary. He also complained ot the. lavouritism in the 
choice of special prnseiutnrs and said local lawyers shouM be engaged tar as possible. 

Tho Hon'ule Sir .li'hn Maynard adraitte«1 that crime wsb let-s last y*ar than in 
the preceding one, hut it was all the same heavy and a large number of sfecihl 
cases had arisen, in which there was an enormous i>nmb<T of w tnesses, and in 
some cases an enormous number of accused persons, and th*- h< arings which were 
likely to go on for a long period from day to day. The sjieaker illustrated his 
point by referring to the forged notes caves, and said that judging from the large 
number of false notes circulated, hundreds or thousands .rf persons must have bien 
plundered. Some money must be spent to bring the guilt home to the accused. 
He denied that the Special Public Profecutors were being unnecessarily paid large 
sums by way of salaries ; and said that one of them got only Rs 600 a month, 
whil.- spveral got Ks. 1 000 or less. The OoTernment was doing all it could to 
economise. 

M'an Muhammad Shah Nswaz, supporting the motion, referred to the Akali 
case. He n-g**d that the gene al impression among the public w'as that the Government 
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wai bent on crnehlng the S. G. P. C. oTganieatfon. The enm that wee being spent 
on the proteootinn of the Akali leaders was exorbitant. 

Sardar Bakhtawar Singh complained that while in the Babar Akali case, where the 
aocnsed were gnilty of murder, arson and other brutal acts i.f terrorism, only 
Br. 2.100 a month was being spent on the prosecuting Connsel, in the Akali Leaders* 
case, where the accused persons had always been preaching non-violence, several, 
times that amount was being spent on the prosecution. 

Sardar Jodh Singh further supporting the motion said that the matter bad 
come up before the House several times, and on every occasion the mention of 
daooities and mnrders was made to mislead the members. The fact, however, 
remained that the lion^ share of the grant would be swallowed up by the Akali cases, and 
only much smaller sums were to be spent on the proseontion of dacoits. The Government 
ought not to create the impression that it was more anxious to get the Akali Leaders 
convicted than even the most dangerous dacoits and murderers. The Akali case began on 
the 13th October, and the investigation in it was still going on, so that it was not possible 
to say when the proceedings would be bronght to a close. It a prosecntion witntes brt'ke 
down in cross-examination there was further investigation and two more witnesses were 
forthcoming to take his place. The case conid, therefore, be indefinitely lengthened ont. 
This was by no means in the Interest of the accused, who bad said in the open court 
that they were prepared to remain in jail until the investigation was completed. 
The Government oould appease the Sikhs only by passing satisfactory legislation. 
It was idle to say that the Sikh members should suggest what amendments they 
wanted in the ezidting Act. How oould they do so, when the S. G. P. C. had 
been declared to be an unlawful association. Concluding, he observed ; **11 
the Government ioeiet on imprisoning ns, why should it also place a heavy 
economic harden on ns and increase taxation 7 

The motion was then put to the House and lost by 21 votes to 41. 

The Akali Leader^s Case 

8ardar Tara Singh moved that the grant bo reduced by Rs. 55,00 
with respect to the item of Rs. 65,000 — Special Public Prosecutors* Fees. 

The motion was put to the House and lost by 19 to 39 votes. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Sewak Ram next moved that the grant be 
reduced by Re. 1. Sardar Gurbakhsh Singh said the conduct of the Akali 
leaders* case was not only condemnable from the point of view of economy 
but also to bo condemned on principle. The Government had several 
times measured its strength against the Sikhs, but it had always 
failed. 

At this stage, the President intervened and asked the speaker to 
stick to the motion under discussion. 

Continuing, the Hor’ble Member observed that the Government had 
not properly tackled the Sikh situation. The Sikhs wanted control 
over their Gurdwaras and shrines. 

The President again asked the member to stick to the motion. 

Continuing, the speaker said the Punjab had now before it the 
statement of Lord Olivier. 

The President, at this stage, ordered the member to discontinue 
his speech. 

Dr. Gokal Chand Narang supporting the motion said that the only 
Question with which they wore concerned was whether it was wise or 
unwise to giant the amount demanded for the year 1923-24. The case 
had been going on for about 5 months or so, and had been costing 
about Rs. 20,000 a month. One of the counsel for the prosecution was 
being paid Rs. 600 per day. Another counsel, said the speaker, was being 
paid Rs. 2000 a month. It needed no explanation on the part of the 
speaker to show that the gentlemen who were being tried in the Akali 
56 
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leaclern case were the cream of the Sikh community. Not one of the 
accused persons was suspected of being guilty of violence. The only 
charge on which they had been prosecuted was that they had done 
certain things which led to breaches of the peace here and there. 
The speaker w-as not concerned with the merits of any individual 
case, the accused might bo guilty or innocent, but their trial had 

created a feeling, not only among the Sikhs but also amongst others, 
that Government was not acting wisely, and was not making the 

proper use of public money in prosecuting the accused, all of whom 
were held in the highest esteem by the Sikhs. The possible gain 

that the Government could derive from securing the conviction of the 
accused woultl not be commensurate with the injury that it would 
do to itself by i)ersisting with the case. There should be mutual 
trust and good will between the people and the Government. The 
Gf)vornmciit should not by its conduct give rise to the suspicion that 
it was viiidictive, or that it did not want to allow religious freedom. 
No useful object would bo gained by proceeding with the case. If 
one set of members of the S. G. P. 0. was arrested, another took 
its pla<i 0 ; and as a humble student of Sikh history, the speaker 

could say that the Sikhs could not }>e repressed by such prosecutions 

or persecutions. And then, said the speaker, had the Government 

taken only an ordinary interest in the case there would perhaps not 

have been the same feeling of bitterness as actually prevailed. The 
Government had thought it necessary to engage the best or the 
<?ostlie.st counsel for the i>rosocution. Concluding, the speaker julvised 
the Government to drop the Ciiso. 

Malik Firoz Khan Noon, opposing the motion, observed that had 
the movement of Sikhs been of a purely religious character, nobody 

would have supported the policy of Government to suppress it, 
.blit if there was a reasonable suspicion that the real motive of the 
Sikh movement was jwlitioal which \vas detrimental to the interests 
of their sister communities, the policy of Government could not bo 
hold to bo wrong, if the Sikh community or Sikh members of the 
House could offer a solution to ease the situation and make the 
continuance of the prosecutions which were most unwelcome to 
Govorninojit uniiocossary, thJ country and the Government would In') 
much beholden to them. The Sikhs exmld not expo(^t the sympathy 
of the House if under the cloak of religious rofom they transgressed 
the political rights of their sister communities. 

The Council at this stage adjourned. 

On 15th MAKCll, the Council mot and continued the last debate. 

8ARD \R JODll SINQK said that the t$. G. P. 0. wa8 the representative body of the 
Sikbs in the matter of Qurdwara reform and its members bud been elected by tbeir free 
vote. The hold that it liad on the Sikhs was amply proved by the rect>nt Council elections, 
inasmach as from SO to 00 ptr cent., of the Bikb votes bad been cast fur the noTiinees of the 

5 O. P. O. In prosecuting the office-holders ofihatCommittee,therpfofe,tUeGoveiti- 
meut was seeking to repress the desire ior Qurdwara rtform in the minds of the whole 
community. The maintenance of law and order wa4 meant for promoting peace and 
contentment. Was that obiect achieved by the Akali trial, asked the speaker ? Refer- 
ring to the remarks of Mr. Firuz Kbau the speaker assured the House that 
the 8. Q. 1*. C. was nothing but a religious body, a taot which had been admittdi 
by the Education Minister when be introduced his Ordinance in the Council in 1921. 
The speaker was prepared to put a clause in the Pill that not a pie of the Gnidwara 
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money would be on political propaganda. As to their bringing forward a- 

non-i flBcial bill, tberr* were two obotaclee la their way. In the tirsc place, zio Bill 
woold be acceptable to the Sikhs whicn did not transfer the control ut lOe Uurdwaiv 
to the S. O. F. and so long as it was an nnlawfol associatiou they could nut 
bring it in. The second difficulty was that they did not want uiertly to lass a 
Bill, but also to remove the rrevailing antagonism between the Sikhs and tbe 
Government. Tbomauds of Sikhs were in jails on aoconiit of the movement, and 
unless they were released another agitation would arise to secure their lelease. Tue 
Governmtut took pride in styling itself as the people’s Government. Let it prove 
that claim by bowing to the wishes of the Sikhs in the matter of reliizious return'. 
The Sikhs were not af'er taking other people’s rightp. 

Prof. BUG Hi BaM SAHNI, supportiog the motion, said a great mistake had been 
made in instituting those cases, especially the cases against Akali ItaMers. It was 
not merely that eo rnneb public money was being wasted, it l^as much worse The 
nagnitude ot the keliug of suspicion and distrust was nut lully real i-ed. Day after 
day evidence was being led by the prosecution and later on similar tvideuce would 
be produced by the defence, which raked up old memories. Some i f those incidents, 
said the sptaker, might well have remained buried in the lumber, a heap of forgotten 
memoriep. The aununt of unrest and discontent which the case had oriatid was 
inertasiLg. When that very morning the Government was uegoiiating over the presenl 
affair with the tame body which the Government had declared to be unlawtul, 'Le 
peotle laughid in their iL eves and said the real object ot instituting those cats 
was simply to (ut down the Akali movement. The Akali niuvement had ink n its 

rise frcitn certain serious defects in the law of the land in regard to rescuing places 

f f worship from the bands of corinpt and debauched Mananta at d priests. For seven 
jears after being av^akened to the need of purifying their Gurdwaias. the Akalis had 
recourse to courts of law ; but they iound that the relief v as too slow in coming. It 
was under those circumstances that they resorted to passive resistance. What Govern- 
ment should have done and what it did not do was that they should have removed 
those defects of the law. It would not do to say that at the back of the minds ot 
the Akali leaders was some political object. If a movement becLmea political by 
resorting to ' Satyagraba,' then in that sense the Akali movement was political but in 
no other. Concluding, he observed that the money which was being spent on 
the case was being spent to the disadvantage of the Government as well as 
of the people. The interests of both were identical, and the sooner the cases were 

withdrawn the better would it be. The only remedy of the present situation lay in 

reconciliation. 

After SL few more speeches the Homo Member rose to reply. 

Sir JOHN MAYNARD said the question bad narrowed itself down to this — whether 
it was right or politic tu continue tUe proeecntion or not ; and he woul'i, therefore, 
limit himaelf to that question. The natuial and normal ci urse was to finish what bad 
been begun, unless there were very good reasons for altering the course and a good and 
tangible alternative was put forward. It was for those who suggested the dropping 
of the prosecution to sugg st the alternative. Many members who bad supported the 
motion simply wanted that the prosscutiiins should bo dropped and the Government 
should accept a policy of general releases. When such a course was urged, it was 
natural to see to what results such a policy bad led in the past. 

The Council had received the announcement of the Birdwood Committee 
with satiaiaction and welcomed the prospect of a termination of the trouble 
with the bikh community. But experience did not justify that hope. Bands of 
aTmed Akalis began to traverse the Central Punjab and to indulge in lawless ex* 
travagance. They entered railway carriages and travelled without tickets. Their 
behaviour showed that they bad completely lost their beads, and because, they bad 
been treated with leniency they believed they hail completely triumphed and could 
do what they pleased. So much about the actual experience as to resnlts of a 
policy of rehasGB. There was another course which bad been suggested by some 
hon’bie members, a course which the Govt, had favoured for long time past 
and which it still favoured, viz., suitable amendment of the laws. It was wrong to 
to say that Government had made no attempt in that direction. The speaker’s own 
record of draft Bills showed that eight such attempts had been made. But more 
then once the Sikh members, to meet whose wishes th*' drafts had been made, altered 
their minds after the whole thing was complete. Finally, it was thought that it was 
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better to pass pomctbiog which might appeal to reaioDable Sikhs outside the Council ; 
and for that reason a BiU was ultimately passed by the Council. But almost irnmediate- 
iy aftcrwardSt discoiaion was re-opened with the leaders and Government asked them to 
give an outline of the BiU which they themselves wonld like to be pnt before the 
Council. The leaders, however, declined to put forward any suggestions except on 
conditions which seemed to be altogether unreasonable. 

5. Curbaks/i : Secnaae the Government went on arresting people in breach 
cf former agreements. 

Continuing, the 11 in'ble M'lmb^r observed that if any amending legislation waa 
to be undertaken because the Sikhs bad not accepted the proposals hitherto pat 
before them, it was evident that they most come forward and say what they 

precisely wanted. The Government had not ceased to persuade the Sikhs to act 

in that manner. It had baen said that unless Government promised beforehand to 

release certaia persons or to do certain other things, which were the conditions 

to be dictated to Government for the occasion, no Sikh wonld be prepared to bring 
forward a Bill. Was it not obvious, asked the speaker, that if the sole object was 
to achieve certain rcligiuus liberty, and if a Gnrdwara Bill was the means of doiig 
so. then those Sikhs whose sole desire waa the attainment of religious liberty 
should without any regard to other considerations be prepared to prodnee a Bill 
BO that it might be known preci^iely wbat was required. Concluding, the speaker 
observed that the Government had made many efiorts, which had been infructuous ; 
but It bad not lost its patience or hope. 

Sardar TAUJl 61NQI1 supporting the motion said, under the constitutions of the 
8 Q. P. C. Us funds could not bo spent on any but religions purposes. Nor 
had the Committee had anything that could be describr'd as political. It was 
simply a case of giving the dog a bad name in order to bang it that the Com- 
mittee was described as political. It was not sufficient, said the speaker, to do 
justice ; but it was also necessary to sathfy the parties that justice was being 
done. Was that the case in regard to the Akali trial 7 Obstructions were placed 
in the way of counsel for the defence siting their clients or taking instructions 
from them. On the one hand, large sums wore being spent on the prosecution ; 
and on the other, obstiuctions were put in the way of the defence. That did not 
show the dona fides of Government. 

The • motion for roduotioii was thou put to the House and declared 
lost by 24 votes to 31, those voting against being mostly official and 
nominated mombors. 

After a few motions for reducing the items relating to Travelling 
Allowance by 25 per cent, harl been put from the Chair, the demand 
as reduced was put to the Coujicil and cairied. 

Jails. 

The Hon'blc Sir .John Maynard moved that a sum not exceeding 
Ks. 30,44,000 be grai.tcd in respect of Jails and Convict Sottloniont. 

Vote of Censure. 

After the motions for reduction of ^ra 'Tiling allowances had boon 
put from the chair and carried, Maulvi Mazhar Ali Azhar moved that 
the total grant be further reduced by Ko. 1 . 

In a lengthy speecii he referred feelingly to the hardships and indignities to 
which prisonerH were subjected in Indian jails and to the corruptions that pre* 
vailed in the department. The f^ieliug of Belf’’‘e8puct among the prituaers was 
not only not awakened or developed but absolutely deadened by the treatment tha) 
they got in goal. The dress which they bad to we.'ir was degraiing, and no shoes 
were provided oven in summer and the rainy weather. They bad to sleep through- 
out the year inside their cells. As to food it was badly cooked and composed of 
bad stuffs. Sometimts the same vegetable was given for the whole season, and the 
same dal for weeks and months together. Oram and other inferior grain were 
mixed with the wheat used fur bread. Even the diet that was allowed by the rubs 
did not reach the prisoners in fact, and there was speculation at every stage. 
After giving a vivid description of prison life, the Hon'ble Member pointed out that 
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the reoommendationi of the Jails Committee had not been carried oat in the matter 
of providing lights, bioks and faoilities for religioas ob^ervanoes to the prisoners. 
Nor were there anj arrangements for edaoating the prisoners, inspite of the fa ’•if 
that the Indian Jails Committee had recommended that education should be made 
compnlsorj for all prisonere up to the age of 25. As to th<) tasks to which the 
prisoners were pur, they were most degrading and dehumanising. 

Chandbri DULI CHaND opposed the motion, and said if the vijws of the previous 
speaker were to be accepted he would advise the agriculturists to go and live in 
the jails as life there would become much pleasanter than in the villages. Did the 
mover, he asked, want to turn jails into guest houses ? The speaker deeply deplored 
the tendency to make jail life more easy and comfortable, as that led to increase 
in crime. 

Cbandhri AFZ IL HAQ, supporting the motion, related what he had himself seen 
of life in jail during his stay there, and said if they wanted to see hell npon ear* fat 
they shonld go to an Indian jad. He also referred; to the distinction between European 
and Indian prisoners, and said the European badmashes were given comforts in jail 
which were denied even to Mahatma Gandhi. He also complained against not allowing 
the political prisoners access to newspapers and periodicals. 

Otubb Spbakbbs. 

Sardat Gurbaksh Singh and B. B. Lala Sawak Kam further supported the motion. 
The latter pointed to the corruption that was rampant in the jails and complaiufd 
that such persons were appoint^ unofficial visitors aa were either illiterate or were 
honorary magistrates seeking higher powers, or z miliars and others who had not the 
independence and courage to say the right thing. 

Raizada BHaGAT BAM denied that suitable persons had not been appointed unoffisial 
visitors. There was no donbt a great need for improvement in the rules ; but as 
far as he knew there was not so mnch complaint ab:>nt food and clothing as about 
the lowering of self-respect. He could not say from his experience of 4 years as an 
unofficial visitors of the Jullnodur Jail that any attempt bad been made to improve 
the self-respect of the prisoners or to make them better men than when they 

entered the prison. The corruption of the jail staff was also an open secret. It 
might be urged that it was so in the other departments as well ; but the jaiU 

stood on a different footing. The prisoners were in the bands of the jailor for ali 

24 hours, and he could abuse bis powers to extort bribes. Concluding, the member 
suggested that the powers of the jailor should be cartailed, so that in the matter 
of taking disciplinary action, be shonld act with the unofficial visitors. 

The motion was then put to the vote and carried by 26 votes to 23. 

The grant as reduced was then voted. 

Police. 

Sit John Maynard moved that a sum not exceeding Ks. 1,04,000 

1)6 granted in respect of Police. 

Chaudhuri Afzal Haq moved that the grant be reduced by Re. 1. Ho 
said there was no one in the House who could be satisfied with the working 
of the police department; the corruption and oppression of the police 
was a matter of universal complaint. Ninety five per cent, of the iiolice 
officials took bribes in cash and the remaining & per cent, took it in 
the shape of grass, fodder etc. The police officers who went 
to make investigation into a case committed 2 or 3 more offences 
like bribery, assault, etc. About 198 men of the police vorc punishofi 
and discharged every year for serious offences. The corruption was 
so high that the income of sub-inspector was not less than that 
of the Minister. He voi’y feelingly described the torture and oppression 
to which police officials resorted during investigation of cases. The 
motion was then put to the House and earned. 

The demand was then put to the House, and on being pressed to a 
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division there whs a tie, 26 voting for and 26 against tbo motion. It was 
then carried liy the casting vote of the President. 

On 17th MAKCfT discussion on budget grants was continued. 

(-liaudhry Lai Chand moved that a sum not exceeding Rs. 30,800 
be granted in resi>ect of Scientific Departments. The motion was earned. 

Sir .John Maynaid moved that a sum not exceeding Rs. 6,77,000 
be granted in respect of Kflueation (Kuropcan— llcscrvod). The motion 
w as carried after a reduction of Ks. 325 in respect of Travelling Allowance. 

Education (Transferred). 

Mian Fayl-i Hussain moved that a sum not exceeding IJs. 1,00,16,000 
be granted in respect of Education (Transferred). 

Travelling Allowance. 

One \icculiar feature of the discussion on this demand was that 
flic motions for the reduction of the items of travelling allowance 
<*onii)iiscd in this demand were defeated, the Ploifble Minister pointing 
out that llio railway allowance had already boon reduced by 20 per 
rent, and that be would carry out any reductions carried out iii other 
dopartnienfs. AVhilc Hindu and Sikh members were not for treating 
flu's ilepaitmenl differentially, the Muslim members generally supiiortcd 
flic Ministci-. 'flic Council divided on a motion of this kind, and it 
was fo\ind f.lml 28 mombers voted for the reduction and 41 against, 
Maulvi Ma/Jnir Ali and Chaudhri Afzal Iluq being the only two 
Mussalmans wlm voted for the reduction. 

1 ntermediato ( Villeges. 

Prof, liuclii L’ani Sabni moved that the grant be reduced by Rs. 
02,820 witli respect to tlic item of Rs. 62,320— Opening of Intermediate 
Colleges at L.Niillpur, Cainbellimr and Guzrat— Oovornmont Arts Colleges. 
11c wanted the money to be siiciit in free jirimary education. But 
it new e(»lleges are to be opened, they should not be of the old type 
but of the new firaetiral typo which he pioposed, leaching Agriculture, 
(’oinmcice, Ai)])liod Chemistry, and soon. 

The question .soon became a matter of communal wrangle, Mahomodan 
inemljCJs saving that the motion w’as intended to cheek the spread of 
education among.st Moslems, while Hindu members opposing the educational 
policy of the Minister. In the end Prof. Sahaiii withdrew his motion; it 
\*ained him very much, he said, to hoar of all those communal jealousies 
w hich the debjite had brought forth. 

Next (lay, the LSth MAliCH, the Education demand w'as further 

discussed. l)ewan Nariiijan Das moved that the grant bo reduced by Re. 1 
w'ith n'speot to Rs. 32,100 — C^uecii Mary's College, The motion was lost. 

Prof. RiK'hi li’ain Sahni next moved that the grant }»o reduced by 
Rs. 1,23,000 with respect to the item of Ihs. 1 ,23,000— Pro vincialisa- 
tioii (f Board High Schools— Oovenime^it Secondary Schools. Tn doing 
?(» the speaker said that he. did r.ot like the polii'y of the Education 

^Iini.stcr in the matter of Local Bodies, aiid ho wanted to give more 
power to Municipalities and Diitiict Boards, even if their ctmstitution 
was defective, latlier than take aw’ay whatever iiower they already 

possessed. Help the schools, he said, to grow in their own environment 
and iiialer the f('^tering care cf local men who know their needs. Help 
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thorn with money if need be, but leave the control in the hands of local 
bodies. The motion was in the end defeated. 

Religious Instruction. 

Sardar Gurbaksh Singh moved that the grant be reduced by Ko. 1 
with respect to the item of Rs. 14,78,1000— Total Government 

Secondary Schools —Voted. Ho pointed out that his motion was not a vote of 
censure, but he wanted to draw attoiition to two grievances. The first was that 
sufficient care was not exercised in the selection of staff of Govern- 
ment schools : and the second wjis Lick of provision for religious 

education in such schools The Ilon*blo Minister agreed with the views of the 
mover as far as the (luostion of xiririciplos was (■.oncornod. but said that 
the practical difficulties could not be ignored. 

The motion was by leave withdrawn . 

Gmnt-iir A id. 

Sardar Gurbaksh Singh next moved that the grant bo reduced by 
Ko. 1 with respect to the item of Rs. 11,85,700 — Total Direct Grants 
to Non-Government Secondary schools. He made a lengthy speech in suppoii. 
oi his motion, and i»ointed out that it was not his intention to bi’ing forwanl 
a vote of censure against the department, lie simply wanted to point 
out that the policy which was going to bo inaugurated in connection 
with the giving of grants-iiraid to private schools would be most 
prejudicial to the educational interests of the province. It was the 
lecognised principle of education in all civilised countries that as 
far as possible education should be in the hands of noirofficial agoncio.s. 
Ho drew their attention to the Circular of Nov. 6th, 1923, and 
about it he did not say that it had a hidden sinister ohject, but ho 
strongly regretted the educatiotial policy of the Minister who was sure 

some day to realise the impropriety of his actions. The Minister should 
not concern himself with communal ediicition but the education of th^ 
whole province. 

The motion on being put to vote was lost. 

Prof. Kuchi liam 8ahni moved that the grant bo reduced by 

Ks. 1,300 with respect to the item of Rs. 1 ,300 —Travelling Allowajieo 

of non-oilicial members of Educational Conference. 

Ho said ho did not wish to press his motion, because the House 
was charged with communal oloctricity and it wa.s jjot his desire to 
l»romote communal considerations. Ho begged for leave of the house 
to withdraw the motion which was done. 

The total demand for Rs. 1,06,305 was then put to the House 
and carried. 

Medical Department. 

The same Minister next moved for the Medical grajit of Its. 35,55,000. 

Captain Dhan Raj Bhasin moved that the grant be reduced l)y 

Rs. 950 with respect to the item Travelling Allowance. The motion wjis 
pressed to a division and lost by 22 votes to 36. 

After some further discussion on Travelling allowance which was 
not reduced by 25% uniformly, as in other budget heads, the Council 
adjourned till the 20th. 
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On 2Cth MARCH the discuBsion on the budget grants was concluded. 
Ihe Minister for Education agreeing to fall into line with the other 
dc fait incuts, the items of tiavelling allowances in the demand relating 
to flio Medical ai d Public Health depaitments -were reduced by 26 
per cent. All other motions for reduction w'ere either not moved or 
withdrawn or rejected. 

The demands under the Heads, Agiiculture, Industries, Miscellaneous 
departments, Civil Works (reserved) and Civil Works (transferred) were 
carried in tolo. The guillotine was then applied and the remaining ten 
demands were put from the Chair and carried without discussion. The 
Council then adjourned to Monday the 24th. 

On 24th MARCH the Council mot for the last day of the session. 
Mr. Miles IRVING moved the following resolution : — 

This Council recommends to the Government that a loan not ox- 
<*ecdiiig Rs. .*30 lakhs at a rate of interest not loss than that paid by 
the Punjab Goveriimont on its )»oiTowings bo made to the Bahawalpur 
l)urbar for construction of the Durbars i>ortiou of the Sutlej Valley 
J’roject, and that the Punjab Government should, if necessary, raise the 
sum rctiuired by means of increasing the Punjab Tjoaii for 1924 from 
li crorcs to 2 crores. 

After a shoit debate the motion w'as put to the vote and carried. 

Sardar MAJITIIIA next moved that a supplementary sum not exceed- 
ing Rs. 60,000 bo granted to the Governor in Council to defray the 
charges that will come in course of payment of the Commission appointed 
1o disiiose of election petitions. 

The rnotion was carried after a slight discussion. 

The President then read out the order of H. K. the Governor 
liioroguing the Council. 

1 he Council was accordingly prorogued to a date to bo aniumuecd later. 
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Ilis Excolloiicy the Governor opened the Council on Febniai-y 1 8th at 5 
p.m. The Council mot for the fii‘st time at 2 p.m. Above hundred mornbei s wore 
l»ret:ent and were sworn in. The interval of time when member after member 
was being called to take oath, to shake hands with the President, then to sign 
the roll, saw members talking to each other, making acquaintances with 
unfamiliar ones and the Government members were trying to know what 
the Swarajyistis proposed to do. The Hon. Mr. Hayward seated himself for 
a few minutes close to Mr. Jaykar, the Swarajist leader. Mr. Chatfield 
held a consultation with a Swarajyist member from Ahmcdabad to know 
whether they would give up their obstruction if Government mot them 
half-way. Every mom]>cr wore the dress peculiar to his community and 
the head-gear varied with every head ; the Swarajyists were clad in 
Khaddar in the simplest manner. Exactly at 5 p. m. entered in full state 
His Excellency the Governor and inaugurated the Council with a shoi-t speech. 
Within fifteen minutes the function was over and the Governor do])ai'ted as 
suddenly and dramatically as he outorod the Hall. All mombors expected 
that some reference would be made to Mahatma G indhi's release and that 
some bold policy would be outlined. The last portion of the speech in which 
the Governor promised to give sympathy and consideration for every proi^osal 
made by a majority with the full suppoi*t of the electorate was appre 
dated by all. 

The House then proceeded to the day’s business. Mr. Pahaljani was 
elected Deputy- President and the President nominated the panel of 
Chairmen ; Messrs. T.alji Narayanji, Dadiichanji, Rafiuddin Ahmed and 
Clayton. With the consent of the houourablo members the appointment 
of the Finance Committee was postponed in accordance with Mr. J. K. 
Mehta’s suggestion to do so, in view of the settlement of Swarajyists’ poliej 
towards the budget. For the Deputy-Presidentship, there wore at first four 
candidates : Messrs. Pahaljani, Dadachanji, Pathan and Sui ve of Bombay. 
On the first ballot, Mr. Surve got one vote and the name was dropx>ed. 
Ml-. Pathan too withdrew. And the contest remained between Messrs. 
Pahaljani and Dadachanji. Tense excitement was created by the keen 
competition. The Swarajyists and Indeiicndents suppoitod the former 
and Government and even some iioirBrahrains backed the latter. Yet 
Mr. Pahaljani was elected with fifty-nine votes and the pro-Governmoiit 
candidate was thrown over. Had the Swarajyists nominated their candidate 
they could have got him elected. But they decided not to put up 
a candidate and hence they suiixioi-tod Mr. Pahaljani. 

On FEBRUARY 19th the Council met to hear the Financial Statement and 
the Budget was presented, h^xactly at 1 i*.M. the Council began and 
the first hour was taken up by questions and answers. Mr. L. B. Bhoiiatkar, 
Mr. R. G. Soman, Mr. P. G. Joshi, Mr. S. S. Deo, Mr. Diidubhai Dosai, 
Mr. G. Pradhaii took prominent part. 

The Budget was then presented Its main characteristic was. — 
Pc.sc:rve balaiict? at the close of 1922-23, Ils. 402 lakhs ; aiitici[)atc(l balance foi* 

1923- 21, Kb. 25 lakhs; and a closing biilancc of Ks. 427 lakhs ; and theHurlgetfor 

1924- 25 showing a closing balance of Ks. 438 lakhs. Of this sum 1 ,23 lakhs represented 

67 
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KarniiK; liisumiK! • Fumls : 7M lalOis for payment- of Provincial loan to (Jovt. of India, 
and 1li<’ l»a'aMc<‘ 'aldih was I In* woikiiiji ba'aiicc* (»f the Prcsidoncy. 

Ill iiij: a bi iof surviy (»f «lu* Ucveiuic and Kxponditniv of rlie current, year, the 
rmaiice ineirdier said : — 

We had hud^^ellnl for 1 he h i.^h li«niri' oj' r.T.O laklis LAND ItFVKNrL, in addition to 
17 lakhs under irnoniion, a total of tiJi' JaUhs. We now autiei|)ate that wc sha'l 
ii-et-ivij r.t.i -akii;. jiAis ti2 iakhs for irri;>atii»u or a ti»lal di;c.'‘;i,v,r; »>r til Jakhs. Jn 
our ]iiulo<-ii.-4l nccijjj!-, dl' r,7r> lakhs, \v«* nnuk* jirovi.^ioii for col'cciioii of arn'ars of 
7ti lakhs oui of total otii >taiid;iij arr-‘ar t.f lti2 laklis. In ilje revised stiinated 
r(C‘i|iis of -lU'.J akhs, we aiiii -ipa’e eodi-ctiini ol arreM,'fi of ol 'akhs out of a total 
of 120 oik'i . W«' siia'i uidon miat'-Iy n-mit 2;{-half lakhs out. of arnfar?, and 11-lia f 

iaijis ou! (if the etirreiii lUiuand of laklir, for snspi-ud l.Vhalf lakhs 

out n| aiicais and L'O lakh.i out t»f ih'‘ e.urreiil- d'Miiiiiil, an. I carry over to n-‘xt 
yea!'-’ a.ei'oiiui a.re.i.rf’ of 02 lakhs «*(ui.,ist oi^ of 7.*> lakhs . uspeu^ioH’’ and 17 lakhs 
ol her a,i i( a.r.>. 

Our S'J'AMI’ i; l■]^' KNf K has a.';;tiii lath'd to eoinc* up to our e.\|)eelat.ions. AVe 
l.o|ii‘d to iiavi' 1,1'.! ■akh*', aini w.- noa anticipate ],Sf) laklis. Of ihis ivveiine, 

ap|i;'o.\:ma!i- y o.ie-i hiiM i?’ du" to th<‘ iiuo'i-a.-e in rates \vh.‘i*h wa-. •’aiie' ioiu-d hy i ii:s 
I Iou,-M‘ I w (I i-a !•-, a "o. 'ri.n lie*. I a.- eil lal--'’ h.i.v • l.e--u 'rvied aiul nave aroused no prolesl, 
oj' tip it at ioii u any ouaror. 'Pir' iiue-. ;ou ol i!e‘ renewal of ilu' p ‘fiod (tf va!i«lily of 
llie l]|e|■^•a^'■d t.'ii.'s 111 r. -.'a!’«l t4» eouft fe -s wii- l»e \»iae.‘il before this ibuise in 1 hib session. 

|■..\•■l^l■k — ^.i\e-' lh.’0-:Jl the eou.-uiiipi ion of eimniry spirit has fa'leii by ttver ;t2 per 
4'eiitl lojii lakl.-o: ea .oi.s iii ! hai Near to lit lakhs in it‘22-*j;-{. In lOLl-ll we U'vie«l a 
revroiie oil coin I ly spi ' of Ih', l,t;n akhs from 27 'akhs t»f proof oa,''Oii, tin a,vei.a! 4 'e of 
l!s. •'» ji r ).i oiil i-a. ifi; 111 we •e-. led lls. 2,h2 lakhs I rom ill ashs of proof eiilhnis, 

all a\eiaveof Its. J i--!' - li’oM. 

A\ li:!e I ii' --e I Ilf. ; .(! lepo.iuf ;.om.- 1‘2 erorcs, liie ha'aiiee ol oiir ’■evetmo of :> 

e.role,, IS oliiiLilie.l fioih . , )••• n oU:4*es. 

I'oiesl;. eiveii' I o o.v-, , I \ i-mie ol SI) 'akiis and a tut surplus ol some lin ikiis. 

Ii'j i^aiiiU! viNf •i‘> a n i poio'.uv of -o: tie oh iakus. 

Ndtmiiirl i:.t ■■■u o', .'u - Us It akhs. 

Pm Ills ,i'‘ 1 1 ,' i'li.sand to’ soil >'(iads l-o -akiis. 

III!-' pis it) ii.:d ol suj>- r.iaMir(.i loll ill akh'^. 

lo-o ist liii .oil 1 .1 i.ak lis. 

'1 I.e.si' ainouil! to Hear \ 2 emr.-s _ and Ojie e;,.)-!' .s’ seaMefed . -111011 1 III.moi’ -ms. 

'Ilii‘ fl.iii. .\if. Cmltll i/-t,('|iny t lie -if lliO lion. 

1 ;i\M ft'i'f. ji tiiil «‘!U‘ jjoiir jiiiitl the yhMicr il iniprcssioii w is 

tii.it it' nidiT a pi.tthiiMi (iiiditni tlnin nn a.!i.ily.sis vif tlr* l)Uil;;ot. 

.Mr. IIay\\;iid t i.i'ii iiui\ lal tl.:- iirsl l=:li nf i I ivir.-irtliii;.*- ‘r p:i)l. .*otio)i 
;iiul ei':di.(l\ dt‘ e]iii,!ie}|. Air. \iir A{ id. (»ppo.s)ii; 4 ' t'n* (-I’l.sid 'rn- ion ik 

was adjouii ed l.-tln- next nillcia] iui .lay secr Mic lui-.1 s-.t;. Tlio Coniicil 
Mu’Ii id.-e at 1 i'oi- ihe G jib-ii I’aiiv li- 1(1 !ty llic*. ^ bi ,'cr;i(tr f-n- 

ilu- lu'V lueiiilieis. d lie- S\\ nrajy ist-s in a iMuly hoycolticfl ; :ic tniict ion 
aid so did c\ei! sninc 1 ndipeiidcl.ls like .Uessrs. Labaljaiii, i)e.o, KirUcP, 
ai <1 (1. l’>. rimllniii. 

Ol 0 jutl.iMe 1 estilufid!:. lutw*". c vvi.s iMt-sed Oil the d;iy wil-li 

repju<l t(‘ <-4 111 .; ' alulid itUis to lie* {.aiionr (Jvtvennaeiil.. Dy Mr. 

L’. 0. J’radlniM wliidi ran ;is follov .s ; — 

“ Ti:;ii till- I Ii Moii!'.'i.h'<- toe P'esid iii t*'' t':'s t'.im.-*’! h* j-e n,',,; ■.[ o i -iai.auni- 
'•aie, oU i.eiiali ol lie I'ounei', to ihe li.eht L'''iiou:;ih e Al r, llauisav AlacDouahl, 

I I Miie A! luiMi-r, and l.(■•ade^ (»f ihc ihitisli Laitoiir l’:-.:i\, :i m-a.>;eje ol eon .o .i.| n.atious 
ujieii 1 is owji ;(|ipojn- iiieiir to ihe iii-iie.-' oilie- uii.iv-r die ‘-'novu jfii upon I.I.e 
;.ee( ii'ii for tin- lii'-t niiii- of l.abour I’anj'io olliee," 

Two :injt'i:dnicid.s were propii.s-'d Init nll.ijnat.oly wit.hdrnwii. .Mcasns. 
dayka;, Kaywaid, IIoIp, Kanihli, 1 kiii-a-r.sin*’:, and other i lio ml lor.s associated 
tlioiisrlves on behalf of tin* j^ionjrs -hoy ropresentod with tlio coir 

i:iutnl;itory resolution. It v.:i..s ])as.«;e(l unaiiimonsly. 
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On FEBRUAKY 20tli. tho j'oncral disoussion of the lmd:^ofc was iiiidor- 
takoii. Nationalist niomhers disseeted th > hudi'et, tho D^vdopm.vit I)Oi)irt- 
mont and tho Snhkar Birra^fi, to tatters in the nniolo.st nianiior. 

Mr. I/il.ii Nanyanji of tho Morohuits’ Chanilnr wont on for dio 
first fifty minutes and oriticised the l)nd.:;ct in his i)l'Msant way. Tlie 
Prosident had to cut his sime.-h short owinfj to time and hence his cri^.j asm 
was mutilated. Mr. D.nluhliai Desii used ahiiti h n’s kiiire on th ' lMid.; ‘f: 
and when ho romarked that ‘ our Fiiianco Momh n- was to*), too (unnpet ent 
ho held llie iloiiso si)ell lK)uiid. Then rose Mr. J. iv, .\[,diti, Deputy lead n- 
of the SA’ai iiya P.uty, and with hi)ii inount’^d ihe tnnp'r of tln^ 
ITouse. He told the House that tlio InuUet h.u--* up.):i it t!ie stimp or 
havin;,^ (vorno out of ;i. nj ufiiiiio, tli i*- it was ;i:i> iJiiir; Iml a comnier. i.d 
hal.inec'shc.'t, rh it the Swtraiyists w.**‘.'i fa.o-* lo in mi.I uv o/id tlie 
lioi’orms, and th:i.1 t!)'‘.y wore e’oi'ii;’ to tlirow • h^* i‘'sj>- >!i-,ilnhty of noJi- 
'•O'0])oration on th * Hovt'rnmont hy first, .'.ndin..'; tin Iiand of r>y 

opi'vatioii. He (pioted li.^uivs Ih-om Prof. Sliah’s iiook to p.-oe* tlial 
Indi i. was the poorest, I'ouiitry in ilio worhl and lhi‘ its ndmieist-vatiou was tl\i‘ 
eostl ost «)r all. As ttv !v\eis *, lie w.'„rncd lue (.io\ '•‘rmneiit that tl*. * 
Parly to \vhi»h h'.* l»e)onuefl w<*i‘c a. \urty pledged io (*’\il diso])e.ili>’iieo. He. 
•'oialomncd l.he ! )evelopjiie.iit dep irl.meiit and lii»' ^uldv ir har;'a.,L,'e as 
f ra nd u 1 0 n t s po(M il at i V e e 1 1 1 e r pr i ses. 

Mr. h’. (1. Pradhan of Nisi!;, ten, cut ilie 'nid,ii‘‘t to pieces in his 
placid, riiiL;inu' manner. How f ir d r*.s it \)romot ■* ; li * '-* ual and m i". •aa’.i.l 
pro/i’cs^ of i]ic people! hh'om Ilia" view poii.f , lie s lid t'l p, 1 h ■* I'udin't was 
Uiisatisfaetoi y, was not a peopp.’s l/iid.:;'‘‘t, was a, I ic'sl a, l i' h m i‘i s iiud ^-c 
or a jairoau'-i-al i*t i»ud,^e1. .Mr. Survo (Poiiihay) l-*ok.'d :.t the iniil'AV" 
from Mu’) woi'icmans eyes an I h (.d some stiu’iy tv.n-.-is 10 si,y ah ml tkc. ex* ' 'o 
policy and llie lahoiuvit's ho'isin:;' policy. Mr. (1. !>. !h-»d:i iii in iiiir..i.in 

od tliat the, l)U(De.t was hased 00 p:-odi.calif.) , wliile, Me. ( J:)Va,rdh i,iid,is 
P.il 'l held that, t he budyo.M; .'>p.vv ]i was so o\i r;).v i.pan!.!y ]io\>'‘fuI tiia*. 

for him it. n*a<l liln* ilie p«)etry uf Slndley or Pyion. ' 'Hie cheapes" 

and tho mo.st (*tli<n'o!it, ;4oveaiiimmv, ’ Ifii.s was tiie 1 ‘\'t of ,Sl r. N iiimaii's 
speech a,nd i.i his ininiif ii»ly linmoiauis and loree.’ul ni nniei- In he.ld 
ijp the ‘ aamliiiny .s* lioiiie . ’ of t)»e ( lovc-rnmejit , a.s Ii * r.iiled th.en, to 
sc.vcrc nd 'iiilo. Mi‘. V R. Kothiii, always xeai iiiii^ fov na' ion 'onililin .• 

< ! *p,i.ji imoii s. s.iid ihat tliey wer,* wiiiii'.s.sin;;- tin*. ‘ p!\.;j;ct's-ive ic:i.li/:ilion 
of tlio .>l:ir\ ation of tlicsc departTmnit.s. lie o- '.served [lia.i. Movorir 
rneiit had dhealed ihos-* s,veet. c; roper it.*) rs of die 1 i„-.1 ihr* e, y mis. 

W Inni the eduoa-tioii department was in tin inials of die Ihm. tin 
Presidont of the ('oiiiiiil, ho said, at- lo.ist lOOO new school wore 
vfpeiiod and in the ro^irue, of tho last. Education Mini.d.oi- nothiu.;.,- 

iiad lu’-on aceomplisln-d. W hat was done, in tin*, so ealh-d new ora ' 
Wdioro is the ici»oit oi tho d'oclinioal I'idiioatioii Pummittee. 

Prof. Swami Narayan made ;in aiiu'ry .speech .-li ex; hiimod that tin 
tluaiicial situ-itioii of tho pi-Ofsidoiicy was exa tly similar to that of I'l-aie; 1 
before the French lievtilntion. Mr. S. S. J)co hail a straiii of ]>i''i.y an*! 
extraordinary sincmity t.o his slmi-t speech. Ho j.aid stro.ss on teihihod 
education and hold that linanclil .strin.^vmoy wa.s always ]0,sci-v*)d fo)' tho 
education dop.irtmoi it alone. Ho oxiio.scd how th *. DirecU)!* of Tiifonnatioii 
was concealed in tho ‘miscollanouu.s e.vimndituiV oi iho Governor’s I'ousoliold 
and showed how the ollicer was spreadini^ mischievous inform. itioii aboiu; 
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India amouK the Indian people. Mr. Bhopatkar said that the budget took 
liO care of the villages which supplied the largest share of revenue. He 
in.etaiicod cases of Mulshi Feta and Bhatgar schemes to prove how the 
agi icultn lists were sacrificed to the luxniy of the wealthy. An experiment 
i^hoiild be made in a district for prohibition. The Council then adjourned. 

On FKBlflfABV 21 the fierce cut and thrust againSt Govt, was renewed 
by Mr. A. M. Mansun* of Ahmodabad. He looked at the budget from the 
point of view of spread of Mahomedan education and of Governments Excise 
policy. Mr. Durgadas Ad warn*, Swarajyist from Karachi City, succeeded 
liiui. In a masterly speech he said that the 'greatest good to the greatest 
number' should bo the end of every budget and that was exactly where it 
failed. Sir Lawless Ilcpper then i*ose to defend the schemes of the Develop- 
ment Department. 

Then some four or five non-Brahmiri members took part. Mr. Dongarsing 
l*atil, Mr. Kainbli of Dharwar, Mr. Navale of Ahmednagar, Mr. Dalvi of 
'Bclgaum, Mr. Shindo of Nasik had had their say against the budget. They 
niticised the budget as disappointing, they pleaded for permanent land 
revenue settlement, they demanded prohibition, they fervently appealed 
for the progress of the masses. But when they came to touch education, 
they ((uicted down tb->ir high tone and si)oko falteringly, fearing to offend 
their Minister. 

Mr. C. M. Saplju^hi of Ahmednagar with his smashing sledge-hammer 
oratory pointed out that the separation of the ExecAiti . 0 and the Judicial 
functions was not carried out although two years have passed sinee the 
resolution of Mr. Chitale was accepted by tbc House. Ho mainttiinod that 
the Govornmoiit as a whole must first be nationalised. He suggested that 
in the Sukkar barrage .some imi)erial hidden motive was working. Mr. 
F. O. .loslii cx\»osed the bluff and bluster of the Finance member 
aiul Mr. Sbivadasani made a strong case for cutting down the recurring 
exponditure of Government. The Hon. M. Dehiavi, Minister of Excise 
Mid forest, spoke last. 

Dm FLEL’t'AF^' 22nd Dr. W'clkar took up the threads of the 
liudgot di.scussi(>n. 'J’lio Hon. Mr. Hidayatullah, Mini.ster for local Self- 
( Jo\ crnmoiit, in vain tried to prove that the nation-building departments 
were not. starved. Mr. Kirkeo of Kanara dis^trict, angry with the 
(iovernmont for the notorious forest giievances of his district, fired off 
.‘i.Ljainst the Ministers for Excise and Fore«t, quoting Government them- 
.‘^olvcs to explode the theory of the Forest dopaitmont being a eommorcial 
department. He detailed all the grievances of agricultn lists against the 
rigidity of the Foiest dei»artmont and closed his s])scch amidst the ap]>lanse 
of all naii'»nali.sl members. 'Hie Hon. Mr. Jadhav, the Mini.ster for Education, 
uttered .some platitudes about the present strsto of affairs i:i cdmaition ; he 
oxhibited Government’s concern to place f'dueation on a democratic basis 
:;nd also mainfaiiied that the greate.st need of the laboureis and agi’icul- 
turists was education. 

Mr. Mukadam demolished the Government’s ‘ tall talk of peace, 
.iuslice and piotoction of the poor.’ The Hon. Mr. Cawasji Jehangir 
i t t emped to justify the Dcvolopment scheme. AVhon the Hon. the Fresidont 
Called upon the loader of the Swarajya Party. Mr. Jaykar, to speak 
ihe House at once became <piiet. He said : 
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The time a’ owed to study the budget which was supplied to iiieinbeiN on y 
» week in advance was iiisuilicicnt, ami sf» too the time allowed for <ljscU8Kiug it. lie- 
ferring to the budget proper, he cxprcss-tl his despair that out of Hi crores of total 
expenditure, the people tlirough their representatives had a voice only in four crores. While 
it* was possible for Uovernment to dispose of m what way they liketl 76 per cent, of the 
fresidcncy’s money, the people’s representatives sliouid make constructivt' suggestions 
only as regards 26 per cent. That was a state of affairs to whicli nobody wi.o 
valued his time and work would reconcile himself, even though it were a transitional 
perhxl. He was aware that permanent Services sliould be rendcretl st-cure, no rt'spoii- 
sible member of the btnly to which he belongcil wou.tl obicci to it. But the system under 
whicti 75 per cent, cou.d be disposed of without being controlied by the people retjuin'd 
overhauling. He iilustratcd the position with an aruilogy from domestic Jifi* whene 
out of Us. 500 income the wife was aske<l to sinmd Hs. 100 on househo d cxiienscs, 
including the (Nlucation of a dozen children etc., etc., and the husband w'as to retain 
for himself Its. 400 for his hair oil and boot polish and similar necessities of life! He 
next referred to tlie development schemes an d questioning the 0[>timism of tlie Kinance 
Member as to their eost aiul return, opined that such expensive schemes as the 
Back Bay ivc amiit.ioii had Ijettcr be <lrop{»c<l. As for tlie money already spent he 

suggested that tlu* laud <‘iic!ose<l within the sea wall may be used for buililing 

houses not above the sea-level. He agreed with the theory of British TiusU'eship but 
urged that their commitments shon d not go beyoiul a deliiiite perithl, and as Sir 

M. Ilayw'anl, who was an ex-.Iutlge wouM ted them, a trustee could not make 

commitments on l>eh:i’f of the niinor lieyoiul 21 yeat“s. 

And so on. Mr. Rafiuddin Ahmod proaohed a homily to the 
Swarajyists to take up roaponsibility themselves! The Hon. ^Tr. Cadoll, 
Fhmico Meml^er, then replied to the criticisms, and the general dispussion 
of the budget was over after throe long days. 

On FKBKUAll^’ 23 the Kinanct* (’ommittcit was proposal to be elected. The Swaraj- 
yists and some of the Independents, including Messrs. Bhopatkar, Kothari, Dadubhai Desai, 
Deo and Lalji Karayanji, he!<l that the powers of the tiomrnittee were nil and that, if 
it were nuidc useful, it w’ould serve its purpose. But when ultimately it came to actual 
elections the Bwarajyists themselves did not staiul hut supported twelve Independent 
candidates on behalf of the Party. 

Th«' aeijournmeut <»f the Hon. Mr. Hayward’s bill to make further provision foi 
the custody and protection of children had already been moved by Mr. Nur 

Mahomed on tlie Fch. and now* the House took up that motion. Kithri 

on religious giounds or on the ground of the arbitrary powers sought to be vested in 
the Police, the bill was opposed by Messrs. Deo, Adwani, Mariman and tiie adjournment 
supported, but tliere was an e<iuai opposition, 47 on each side, so that at last with 
tiu! casting vote of tiic Hon. Presuleiit the motion for postponement was caiTieil. The 
Bill to amend the Couit. Fees mo\'e<l by Hon. Mr. t'ailelj Buffcn*d the same fate. Member 
after member rose and protested on behaf of the ryots against tlie increase of the 
I’ourt Fees and the Stamp duties. The division showed 35 votes tor the bill and 67 
against it. 

On FEBUrAUY 25 the Htm. Mr. Mehta brought forwajtl his bill further 

(o amend the Bombay Tiand Beveiine Pode, 13711. Messrs. Dadubhai Desai, H. B. 
Pradban, Adwani, C’. M. Bapitarsbi, Kirkee, Deo, Gunjal, Suvvc (liatiiagiri), 
Pahaljani and Si vadasaiii led ilic opposition to the billon the ground that it enunciated 
new fundamental principles which must be before the public for tlieir opinion and 
criticism. Non-Brahmins headed by the Hon. Mr. Jadav supported the Government. 
tfio alEO some of the Mahomedan members. Thus, the first ivading was passed and the 
bill I’efeiTCMl to a Select C’ommittce. The Swarajyists abstained from voting on this 
bill and also on the two bills which were propx>sed afterwards, viz., the bill further 
lo amend the Karachi Port Trust Act, 1886 and the bill further to amend the Bombay 
District Municipal Act, 1901. 

The Hon. Mr. Jehangir movctl the first which was intended to secure 
adequate representation of Indian commercial interests on the Board of Trustees for 
the Port of Kamchi ; four seats were thus pj oposed for Indians. The motion w'as put 
and carried and the Rill referred to a select committee*. 

The second bdl sought first to remove sex-diseiualification in MuuicipiL francise, 
and secondly to provide for the election of a pi*csident. The motion was carried 
and the bill referral to a select committee. 

67(a) 
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Budget Dcmaiuls. 

Oil KKHHrAKY 2titli disuusKiou of tlie builgct dernandg for grantH wan brguu. The 
liowl laiul \va^ liiht taken up. The Hon. Mr. M(?lita move<l for tlie grant of 

the c mibiiiil dcinaiKl of Bs. 0,b8.b0() under Lanil Kcvcuue, Stamp, Seheduied TaxcH, etc. 
In all there were 87 motionti to re<luc«* or omit bu<!get giants for the department, but 
most of them lieing repeated eancelle<l one anolher. Most of the remaining wei'C 
either witlidrawii or lejeiUed. Some life was put into the discussion when motions 
for reductinins of tin- total dcinaiul was moved hy Mr. Sivtkiasani. The first day of 
the lit ni.'ind for grants fin led without tlie rciluction of a single pie, excepting oleourse the 
eigliteeii lakhs of ilu: inci^ased l‘ourt Fees. On the lAnirt Fees Ameinlment bill the 
non-lirahinins vote«l wilh the Swarajyisis against Oovenmient. But wluii Oovermnent 
marked the fae.i, the lion. Mr. .ladhav heUl a meeting of his fiarty and brought the 
memhcis loiiiicl. Oovt. oigauis-d a separate jiarty of their own, of the oiliclais, the 
non-lirahmans and other e.icted or nominated Kuropeaii and Indian members, 

^’Kl{lt^All V 27tli. o|)ened more auspie.ious y foi- ihi* i)«*o[)le’s repi’esentatives. 
On this djiy the Nationa'isls made a eiit of above Us. 50,000/- in the Excise depart- 
ment in I he pay ol Snpei visor>, Inspretoi> and l>«‘j>nty t 'omniissioneis. The Government 
did its best to avert the catasl rop|j«‘. Mueh in1ere^t was eivat<-<l in the debate when 
Ihe item for fjje omission of tin- steamer ‘.Ilii'.nm* and the lhat Multan was taken up. The 
Goveimuent lieiielns moved heaven ami eartli to prove that it was a neeessity in the interists 
of enieiciit adm mist rat iou, ami the Nat ioiialisis expos'd it as a luxury of the Sind 
t 'ommissitau r, as a jol y lioat for joy-riiling. Miu h 'aiighter was crialed wlien iii 
tJie eouise' of ils' discussion, the ready-witted Mr. Nariman condemned the ‘.Iheiim’ 
:is an anti<tiiatfd thing ami reeomrnemled an aeroplam- for the t'omniissioner J 'riii; 
motion was, l.owever, in the end thrown out. 

Til!* ilon. .Mr. l<.,liavi linn moved that the coinbim*«l demand of ils, lO,iU8,0i/O 
under lietuls Fxeii-*, Ko'esis, llegist ration and Agri< u;fure he granted. After severai 
minor » Ills M r. p, G .io^hi lno]•o^e<l liis eut of a .’akh of iu|k‘(‘s from tlie provision for 1 1 1 
«*liief iiisp! etors. In the eourse of the discussion the lion. Memlier for Excise 
jileaded lor e<mlid<‘nv*<* being placed in him. Tie* motion, however, was rejected. 
.Mr. Bliopatkar hronghi forward his motion of idfeei dig :i I’Ut. of fourt.een JaUhs in the 
total danaiid lor l']\«*,iv. 'J'lie mover pointeillj’^ ivpiied to Ihe debate ;i.nd l«id stre>s 
on 1 lie . ‘ deliuiiiiini/ing ' policy of the Government in Kxeisi* all’airs. Ni'.xt, djiy, wlien 
dlsl•ll.^^h>ll was at I lii‘> stage, a point of order was rsiis^d and tlie deh.'it.e got luunovahly 
stiieh, ^o that (he I'lv^ideiit iiml to adjourn the Iloas** full one hour. 

On KK]JK‘rAIO' llio house met in a very exiieetant mood tii 

liear tlie docision of the i)reviou.s (hi.v's i[iicstion. Tlio difheiiJty was got over 
l»y allowing the Hon. .Mcinhor foj Kxeiso to amend his demand from 
K’s. 8,000 lakhs to Ks. 10,4 66,000. He agreed to make a cut of 
three lakhs in his four depaitinonts, if jio further cuts wore elfected 
liy the Council. The IJouso agreed to willidraw all motions, hut thero 
wore KiO motions and all of tliem could not lie allowed to )>e 

withdrawn all at once. The rrcsidciit had to ask perini.ssion of tho 
House for the mover to withdraw. The .singsong of ‘No, Sir* aid 
\'es. Sir ’ went on for .sumotiino like a roll cull in .a (•lass-room. 

Adjournment, for J.ord Oliviers Statement 

Alter (lue.stion litne Mr. Lalji Nariiyanji drew tho attention ol the IIouso 
to some statements made hy Ijovd Olivier iii his speoeh on tho tiGth Kch. in tho 
Lords which weie 'lolihcrately insulting to the House l'eo]ile snspocted some 
wrong ijil'ornnition to ha^ e heeii given ]»y the Govcrnniciit to the Socjotaiy 
of State. Mr. Ihiywaid made it clear that no tolegitim oi the .sort, was 
sent hy tho Government of Bombay. The Pic.sident said that he would 
allow a motion for iidjounimeut, if due notice wcj*e given. 

After this Mr. 1\ G. rloshi movid his motion for tlie reduction 
of nine Itikhs of rupees from the total demand for forests which stood 
at tho figure of Ks. 44,61.000. Mr Diiduhhai Desai supported and 
Mr. Mountford endeavoured to explain Government's ca.se. The Hon. 
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Mr. Jtidhav, Prof. Swami Narayan, Mr. Giinjal ainl othei’s also spoke 4>]i 
the motion. Mr. Kothari proved with facts and 1 inures that to spend 
above 30 lakhs on Forests did not bring propoitionate i rf urn and hilly 
justified the big cut of 9 lakhs. Messrs. Movlankar and Snrvo of 
Ratiiagiri made shoit pointed speeches. The motioii was in the end 
, rejected. 

On Saturday the 1st MARCH the motion of adjournment nothe 
of which was given on Friday « amc up for discussion. 'I’ht; Press and th ' 
visitors’ gallery was full. No mure reductions were ])roposetl in the depail * 
ments of the tion. Mr. Dohalavi and the House then took up the department 
of Education. The Education Minister at once <-onsont-ed to cuts being 
made: one Rs. 3,000/ in connection with the Assist.int Professorship 
of the Gujerath college and the other of Rs. 10,000. in connection 
with the examination fees to be given to oxaminevs in the Voiiiaciilar 
Final Examination. The thii-d motion for i-cdiictuni (U’oatcd some waiintli 
in the debate as the item referred to I']nro]avins and was in charge 
of the Home Momher. Ks. 33,000/ were put; in as a rocni l ing expenditure, 
for Pj'ovident fund for European tea^'hsrs in aided l*hiro)) 0 :in schools, 'riiis 
was an issue on which even a few non-Prahmins and Mahomodans .joi?ied. 
Messjs. A. Patel, (4. J5. Pradhan, Shivadasani, Dalvi, Pahal.jani, Narima i 
participated in the debah?. The motion for reduction w.is carried to . 1 . 
division and it was passed with 48 against 35 votes. I'lic lloji. Mr. Hayward 
was in a rage find said that it was after all a resej’vcd snljcc^t and 
the House had no rights there. 

After the I’cooss, the motion of adjournment was bioughfc forward by 
Ml’. Lalji Narayan.ji. He said that the retie :tio:is made i»y Lord Olivitu* 
in his speech in the House of J.ords oji the tjnostion of India about th.-^ 
obstructive tactics in the Bombay Council were utterly wuong and mis* 
ohiovous. Messrs, lb G. Pradhan, (J. I. I'atol, Shivadasani, Nur Mahomed. 
Pahaljani, Mansuri and many others condemned Lord Olivier’s speech. 
Mr. daykar ex])Iaiiied the policy of his Pait.y in clear and cnipliatie 
words and rnainbiined that it was as framed at (Viconad i and . Ise where arid 
that, if it w'as now moderated a little, it was due to the minority in w'hi» h 
the Swarajists wore iJi the Pomljay (ounoil. 'I he speech produced i 
marvellous clFect on the House. The lion. Messrs. IIaywar<l, and (’owasji 
.Tchangir attompteJ to e.. plain away the sentences of Jjortl (Jliviei*, but 
their commentary was useless and ultimately the adjoui’iimcnt was pissed. 
The motion had a stunning elFect on the Oounuil, as the PoniVny (Vnincil 
was the first to have accepted the motion w’hich arnoimtod to all intents 
and purposes to a vote of censure on the Secret u y of State for 
India. The Government remainod iiidiirorent in voting perhaps boc.m.-io 
the Labour Secretary of State was condemned and not the Bombay 
<- love rum eut 1 Mr. Hayward ]»rotcst.od that the ciiblogram was not seni. 
by the Bombay Government but people believed that a responsible ofliccr 
like T.i()rd Olivier couhl not have based his allegations on information 
supplied by irresponsible, niiauthoritative persons. 

Oil MARCH 4tli the combined demand 011 Education, Scientific: 
Medical, Jhillic Health and fndustnes, for Rs. 2, 10, 3 1 , 000 w-as moved 
by the Hoii. Mr. Jadhav. Mr. Kothaii’s motion foi* the roduotioii of 
one rupee in the educational budget was meant as a vote of censure 
on the eductiounl policy of the Oovoriimont. lie said if sutiieient and 
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Faiisiyinft assuraiiccR wore coming from the Minister, he was prepared 
to w'ithdiaw it. To tickle the non-Brahmiiis all Government members 
iiisistcd that the motion was nothing if not a condemnation of the 
Minister of Fdiioation because he uas a iiorrbrahmin. The Mahomedan 
joined the Nationalists and even Messrs. Rafiuddin Ahmed, Nnr Mahomed 
had hard words to say against the educational policy, especially with 
respect lo Mahomedan education. Mr. R. G. Pradhan, Mr. Bhopatkar, 
Mr. Shivadasani, Mr. Pahaljani, Mr. Dadubhai Desai rose to criticise 
the iiolicy of the Government. Mr. Jaykar exposed GovernmonPs policy 
ill connection with the ai)]»oi!itmont of an Australian to the principalship 
of the Klphiiistonc High School, the reform of the University Senate, text- 
liooks ill priiriary schools and so on. In the end however the motion 
was rejected by 39 against 44 votes. 

(Ill MARCH 5th no substantial cut was made in the budget- 
fb'inaiids for education aiid public health and medical departments except 
that of about Rs. 17,000 which the Minister readily acceiitcd. But the 
flisdiBsion was more interesting than the decisions in the House. On all 
items wliich went up to division, the Non-Brahmins and the Mahomedans 
Aoted consistently in favour of Government, whether it be an additional grant 
to a Kuroi>eaii Hospital at Aden or what not. Divisions were taken twice 
aid the strength oi both the pai*ties was uuchariged. Tii the first the 
K'siili was 35 and 40, and in the second 34 ai;d 49. Govt, foui d that the 
thirty-five votes of the Nationalists could never bo divided. Passages-at-arms 
between Govt. l)Cii<‘lio,s and the opposition liCgan even from the beginuing 
when ijiiestioiis were answered. The Government lucmbcrs w^ore heckled 
about the Blnitghar dam, the Kuropcan Head-Master of Klphiiistonc High 
*^eliool 'and other points. Messrs Deo, Swami Narayaii, floshi, daykai. 
Naiinian all took pait in the questions and supplementary questions. 

Towards the close of the day the grant for Emiiiro Exhibition of . 
R.«. 43,000 was (qqio-scd by Mr. J. K Mehta in a forcible speech. The 
iiuestioii of Indians in Kenya and the exploitation of India by the 
I'in[ii]o were the two groinid.s on which he requested the House to 

ovcrlhidw the demand. Messrs. Lalji Narayanji, Dadubhai Desai strongly 
supported the motion, saying that even a Moderate like Sir Chimanlal 
Setalwad had condemned the Kenya decision and India’s participation 
in the Exhibition. 

On MARCH 6th the Empire Exhibition was again brought into discussion 
ai.d the Nationalist had had a great tiiumpb when they succeeded in over- 
throw iiig it. Prof. Swami Narayan, Messrs. Safitarshi, Sivadasaiii and others 
CN pressed the people s view on the Exhibition. Mr. Grantham spoke about the 
4-iimnieiGial advantage.s of the Exhibition but Mr. Jaykar completely 

exploded the plea and maintained in a forcible siieech that the whole 
Enipiro was bused on sham sentiment. The lion. Mr. Hayward tluught that 
the Council should not strike at the paltry sum, but Mr. Rafiuddin 

Ahmed promptly retorted : “ why should Government then press for the 
paltry sum ? ’ The mover Mr. J. K. Mehta suitably replieil and the 

mot ion was passed w ith 46 against 42 votes. 

Next the motion to omit the total demand for the Indu.stries department 
A ai. moved by Mr. Tialji Narayanji. Mr. Hayward rose to a point 
of order and said that if a certain item was iioii-votcd, others connected 
ith it and subsidiaiy^ to it must also be so. The President set aside 



The Swarajya Party. 

Tlic origin of the Swjiiaiists has boon fully «iivoii in Iho lust issu*3 
of the Annual Ee;;’islcr (see. iy23 Supi>Ioniont pp. I — S), but in view 
of tho faot that sinoo January last the i)arty has attaino<l suocm^ss after 

sLioooss and have fairly fulfilled what they promised to do in their l;i.si 
eleetion eaiupaiA-ii, so that like the Za^hlulists in K^^ypt they have held tho 
the eye not only of India but also of mon in authority in Kngland, thoii' 
past history will boar repetition. It dates back to the time of tho infamous 
t’hauri (Muiura outrage iii February 1922 when the whole eonntry from Assain 
to llawalpiiidi was a raging sea of polit ic »1 umest. In this tossing sea 
of human pasaijuis there was not that in.spi ration of supreme love of 
suffeiing and ido.ilism which Gandhi, the authoi’ of the movemout, 
fondly hoi)od to see. Tlio result was the awful tragedy of (Jiaiiri 
followed b> the mighty crash of the f'-O pi-ograrnme .it Ikudoli brouglr. 
deliberately by Gandhi himself. But such a mighty movemeiil. could 
not be ealleil off of a sudden. An important, section of the N t'-O 
wing, esiieeially of Northern India, recoiled on tin' leader, and made 
IS if to bre.ik away from him to launch into ('ivil 1 )isol>edienee at 

'Pho arrest of the Mahatma, *jui<dvly follower! hy .a sentence of 
6 years, hnwesor, came as too stnniiing a blow, and t.he whole N (T( ) 
■'amp was shamed into keeping a sort of int.e.giily. Ihit it was noi> 
elfeetive, lifeless. The IJ.irdoli programme remained .a deail lettiu*; th j 
more sirdent extreme wing of the part.y sat glum, the moflerates among 
them formally stuck to their great leader’s last iuiuuetion ; “ spin .and 
s]»in.’' 'riiey dwl not actu.ally spin, but said that they were to .-iiid 
ought to. ''riiings drifteil on like this for over (I months duiiiig whieh 
time the great X.-C.-O. Congress organisation oi 1921 ia)»idly fell inro 
pio(;os. 

WJion by the middle of the year 192 2 Messrs. 1?. l).i.s, Mot.ilal 
Xeliru and other Icarlers, .sentenced in the ]U'('viuus J)eceiuber f(»r^re 
fusing to honour M. U. II. the l*rinco of AVales, were* lelea.sed from jail, 

they .saw before tlnuii the plight of the Cungross which they had 

themselves built up fo l.ilioriously by tho sacrilleo of all that they 
weio worth in life. Around them now gathered tho malcontonts of 
February last wlio bad ojipo.scd the Bardoli decision .'iimI who now waiiteil 
to do their bit of suthuing by Civil Disobedience, those whose ardoui* eonid 
ill brook the iiatient odue.ation of the spinning wheel oi’ the te<lious 
humdrum of the Uardoli Trogramiiic, and tho.se who w.iiiteil to sh.ake 
otf the general gloom and lethargy settled on the body politic by some* 
stimulating change in their .surroundings. 

A Civil Disobedience Fiupiiry CoTriinittcc was thus st .ailed with the, 
object of finding out, by extonsivo tours in tlie country aiul by taking 
evidences of loading Congre.ssiiion in the far otf distijcts, the jircpared 
ne.ss or otherwise eif the eoiintry for any form of (’ivil Disobedience. Ft)r 
J montli.s it tliumpful tho eonntry ;iml the one thing that stood to it.s 
credit was the revival in tho general ])olitical outlook wliich b.ad been 
up to then fa.st .sinking into oblivion. It gave a deei<ledly now turn and 
■ To face p. 56', j 
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that was tlio ciuestiou of onterioji tho Councils which so long was ta})0O 
with the Coii'^rcss. 

I’hc Swaraj>a J'arty. 

The (‘ivil I hsohcdicnce Committee afterwards turned into what has 
liuinouTonsly hcen railed a “ Ct)ngrcss Disohcdience Committee.” It found 
that the country was unineparcd for Civil Ihsohedioiice, hut entered into the 
4|uestion of Council entry. I’ho “wreckers*’ of Law and Order, if they 
wcic not well organised for Civil J Hsohediciicc, could at least “wreck” 
the C4nm<‘ils and tind in this an exhilarating occupation for their ardent 
spirits, ’the rci)ort of the ('ommitteo was unanimous in respect of all 
other matters hut this (|uestioii of C’ouncil entry found a strong opposition 
lr<nn three f»f its signatories, viz. Or. Ansari, Mr. Kajagopalachari, and the 
late Mr. Kasturiranga Iyengar, while the other three memhors of the 
Committee, viz.. Pandit Motihd Nelini, Hakim A.imal Khan and 
Mr. V. J. I*atel wetc C(|nally strong in its favour. A great press 
<(jt.tro\ersy went on for sometime till the 1922 C’ongrcss mot at (iaya. 
Hcie Mr. C. h‘. J)as openly stood out for Council entry and a resolu- 
tion of I’t. Motilal for allowing Coiigrcss'inen to rojjtest the olcelions 
>\as defeated h.> the great ma.krity of the oithodox Congressmen who. 
inidcr tho lead of Mr. Rajagopalachari, still went blindly into wherever 
t'aidhis name wc.uld lake them. A greater follower of the Mahatma 
than Mr. Ihijagopalachari there was none in the whole, Congress (’amp. 
1 he iiivoeatioii ol the Mahatmas name broke the spoP of reason which 
1*1. Motilal ai.d Mr. Das brought into the tield. Mr. Has at once tcndercrl 
his rcssignation ai d took up tlu5 load of the minority, ’this bold step of a 
Coiigifss- l'?( s:dci,1 disuvnwing (."ojign‘ss mandate and leading a iiiovomont 
4Mtun1er to it iaise<l a huge' alarm but Mr. J)as remained iirm and at once issued 
:i uiai.ifesto ftMUiing a “ (’oi!grcs< Kbilafat Swaraiya Party’, aec^eptiiig the 
need of the (dugicss, the principles (»f non-co-operation, hut with this 
4lilb'rci!ee Ihal tliencw \iaity wanted to eapturo the CoiiiiciJs which iji tin 
iMi.ds of then .‘iicmies wcie forguig lauirly instrumejits foi' their (lest riution. 

I he last Asst nil'lx and the J’rovineial (’ouncils had bcjcn a pitiable instrument 

ill the hands uf the buiTaurrae>, and the Covenimenl. aided l»y their 

‘popular Miiii.s1ei;> and ihi' Mo(ieratos su]>]>ort, had with an awful 

( allousue.ss and bi utalil y inlli(^ted lioriible sufferings on the nationals of tin* 
MMiitiy. ’I hey .'^ealtcrcd the .^}iii it of the L’eforms to the winds and us(m 1 the 
Mini.stcr.s a> tools lor fuithcr (\\])Ioi1atioii (»f tlie ])eopl(n Measure after 
measure ol leaetio!! was passed , tho Salt ’I‘axdoubled,all])opulai’measures 
.••l ! a iig led, and the suldiuie burcaueracy strutted like a (‘olussus imposing 
1 hrii’ w ill as I lie l;i,\\ supicnie. Into tins eitadcl of Steel fiairie/’ biw'ked 

I n the aiiM.v ol unst ru\)ulous iiieii v iio w<»nld sell th(‘ii honour and that 
«u their lamil.N’ and eouiilj-y foi* the privilege of mere licking the boot.s 
ot thcii' luasteis, their worst syeophan»s and debauched Indian vested 
(j.teicsts, the go aheads of the « ountjy resol\c*d Jo carry tlu' war, to .smash 

I! if possible, to undcrniine its strength olliorwise, or at least to stop its 
» Ilux ot strength Irom the dc‘gcnerato> of llie (Huintry itse'f. 

Ait(*r y mont hs oi an ii»teinc« ino t|Uarrel within the Congress, the now 
paitN sue( ceded in September 1923 to get a recognition from the Congress 
:ii:d ill the next ()et(»ber lauuehe^l out into a cnm))aigii to capture the (.’oumuls 
:d (hi' bu th<(Uniiig N('vcint»er ch-.-tiouj'. 



The Legislative Assembly 

J A N U A K Y—M A HU II— 1 9 m 
On fhinujiiy 30th tho Second Assembly under the Keform Act met 
tor the sweiiriiiH: in ot‘ members. The public galleries wore (piite full 
for the formal opening day when tho only business to bo done was 
tho administration of the oath. Tho Swarajists ap]>earcd in Khaddar in 
contrast to tho black morning coats in which the rest of the House 
was clad but those dressed entirely in white wero few. Members began 
to arrive at half \>fist ton. Tandit Moiilal Nehru arrived in scrupulously 
clear Khaddar dress with Gandhi cap on followed by about ton members 
of the Swaraj Party mostly liclonging to the Hnited Prt vincos. His 
appearance in the Assembly was marked by a temporary silence and the 
officials looked at each oilier aiul at the new Lcadei* of the Opposi- 
tion. The Maharattas aii<l tho Madrasoes shone in their accustomed 
turbans. Khan Bahadur Sarfraz Hussain of Pehar who used to come 
to tho old Assembly in Kuropean ilress came in Khaddar and was taken 
to task by Mr. Kabiruddin Ahinoil on his unexpected metamorphosis. 
Mr. M. A. dinnah along with his Bombay colleague Sir Ihirusliotamdas 
I'hakurdas. in their splashing collars and tics, sat in i)i(iuant> contrast 
next to Mr. \dthalhai Pat-ol who^e forehoml shone amidst his luxurious 
beard and crowned by a Gandhi cap. 

VN'hen the clock struck 11 a.m. the Usher announced: ‘The 
Hon. the President' and Sir Frederick Whyte entering stood in his place 
and declared : Tn order that this Second Assembly might be fully 

constituted nuunbers will now take the oath oi make the atlirmation 
ill the manner proseribed.'' Sir Frederick then took the oath himself 
staudirig in his place and reading its terms in a clear and solemn voire, 
with his l ight hand raised, as follows ‘I do solemnly swear that 1 
will be faithful and bear true allegiance to His Majesty the King- 
Emperor of India, His heirs and successors, and discharge the 
duty upon which 1 am about to entei.*' 

'J'hc Pre.sident then signed the roll on the register. Ho was followed 
l»y Sir Malcolm Hailoy, the liCador of the House, whoso voice resound- 
ed in every I'orncr of the House. After reading the oath ho shook 
hands with the Prosident and signed the roll of members. All thciso 
wdio followed him in steady suceession wont through the same course. 
The total luimlicr of iiiombors sworn in was 112 and the proceedings 
concluded after an hour and a half when the President read to the 
members standing a message from the Governor-General requiring their 
attendance on the next day, January 31, to hear his inaugural address. 

Next day, oii the Joint se.ssioii of the A.sscmbly and the Council of 
SlAto sitting, tho Viceroy road his inaugural address given on p. 116, 
It was a speech meant primarily to threaten the Swarajists (sec p. 119). 
It contained however no mention of Mr. Gandhi, which was the most 
burning topic of tho day, and this caused great dissatisfaction. 

1'hc extent of th^i feeling of indignation created iii non-official 
circles by th(‘ speech of the Viceroy can be judged by the fact that every 
member of tho Swaraj Paity and some of tho Indopondonts including 
Pandit Malaviya refused to attend tho garden party arranged in tho 
evening by Mr. A. C. Chatteini, Member for Industries and Labour, 

\ To face p. 114^^ 
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to moot the \’icoroy aud tlic Countess of Uoa<Hng. This refusal was 
ill fact previously decided upon by the Swaivii f'arty, but no one know 
that the Indoiiendcnts would also do the same. Ikit after the speech 
of the Viceroy, Pandit M ilaviya took the lead on behalf of the Indepen- 
douts and pjcveutefl them from ^'oin;: to the function. 

S u)u after the Viceroy's speeoh the Swaraj Party hold a meotiiiK in 
ilie C'ommittce room. Over 40 members att iided and the followin<j; ofHcc- 
bearers were una iimously elected : —Leador ; Puinlit Motilal Nehru ; 
Deputy lead'.*!' : Mr. V. ,1. l*atel ; Chief whip : Mr. N. C. Kelkar ; Dc]mty 
whip: Mr Mahomed Shafee ; Secretary; Mr A. Rangaswami Iyengar; 
Assist lilt Secretary; Mr. Jlarkaraii Nath Misra. 

As soon as tlie meeting was over they luoceerled to Raisina where 
they held conversations till late in th.' night. The Independents also met. 
at b’aisina am] conducted their deliberations separately. Both parties 
generally agreed lliat tliey cannot do anything t.angilde or striking in the 
Assemlily without the support of the other and that they must cither 
.sink or swim togethei* in the coming fight. Lala Lajpat Ilii .attended 
I lie Swarajist s’ conforonce, while Mr. Sa.stri and Mr. Ramaehandra Ran 
attcnderl that of the Independents which was Indd under Pundit M idm 
Mohan Malaviya. 'There was general agroomentr that a common workable 
programme must bo found between both the pai'ties. The Swaraiist.s 
felt that they cannot consistently with their declarations in Congress and 
«)lher \ilaecs agree to any whittling down of their policy of obstruction 
with a view to maki* Government by (•ouneils impossible. They were 
\ery anxious to obtain K\i\»\u)rt to the ]niblished National Demands and 
get signatures of as many non-Swaniiist. members of the Asseiiibly 
as ]iossible. But the whole of the Moderates wm^e olxlurate. 'The 
Indc.pciideiits, wlui held tne key to the situation bet ween the (b)voriim cut 
on Olio si<le jiiid the Swarajists on the otber, weic unable to snbscrib" 
til the National Demands which tlrw chara'’t.eriscd as mere bluster. They 
wanted to put the Swarajists on their trial in regard to Mr. Jhi ngachari’s 
re.stilntion for c:iily steps t.owanls Dominion status and in’ovincial 
autonomy and thus a rai>i)ro:i(diemont could not 1)0 seciu'ed till some time 
lat.or, aflci' ilm Secretary nf St-aie had spoken (see pj). 70 A; 275). 

TIk- It'. the aiil hoiiw'.l n|' Swarajisl im'iiilH.MS of llu: .^s^l'n^by 

lU.'lU'liiig lliir.' lliirniaiis, 'I’lna arc ls. ^lc.‘.s:r. !M:uihu Slinliari Aiicy. M. 

.\'-liai!y;i. A. I.';icv;j.-.\v.rii\ Iy.‘ng;:i; V. .1. ra.! -i, .1. M. Mehta, N. Kellv.-ir, l\. 

LcliaUaie : l);ii la! r.iy.i \'eiikalesli I’. -h i, T. < ( !-).>> .Viiiarmit h OutI, Isuiuai- 
."haiiUjir Hay, .V'l M I ■|i<>\Mlliiy, Ivhwaja Ai)!!!! Ivaiiiii, Moiilvi Muliaiuiiiul 
!Na/iiii A'l, .Moiiia .Nilim. .shanil.i: Nijin:, Nar.iiii D.i.', T. S. IJauga Kiihhn,i 

.\aiii Ma'a';\a, HaiKaiau Naili Misja, l»r. Hi-iliaii'al Netiru, Nawah l-.niii' Hliau, 
\ iciil hnani, Puiiieliauil, ftaicaai, < 'li:ini:inlal , Karlar ^''llgll, lui’alt Siugli, Sliyarti.i 
* iiaraii, ll'tji Alj.liii !\:nlei, S^i-il Miir1;i/a Saliih, NcaUanllia Pa.-. V*. Pa'^, 

Aml)iUa l’ra>:nl S.iiglia, P«-\aUi I’rasad Siuglia, Uan i’ia-al I. a'. Sioraia/ 

M uhaiimiail >iiale- , .M. Mihyaiikai, ^^llaml■u Payal M a. Samiu i:i.h K hati, (? »' ni,! 

r. SI. I'iiiiokuii, AliiiieU .Vli Ivliaii, Maung 'J\*k evi, Mauiie !mmi, Maaing Pa 

Si aaitl Piyave lal 

ef llu- 1 iulc\nnilenis and .»1her^. 'n ho^* •-.nisriit ilu* Swaraji-i'i 

aSili- lo uScaii) ii> I lie p!-,>graiiniii; are: lliwaii Ikilitulu!' T. Haiig.-icliariar 

lP> |)Ut\ l’r«'-.i«leni ), Pr. H. >. limir, Mr. Malioiuoil \\\ .liiniah, Mr, llarcliaiidrai 

i.-liaiidas, Ml. Ahdii! llaj' Waiilmddl’i, Mr. Sliaiunidviiaiti t'heltiar. Mr. K. 

N- O'jy, Mi. Ahmeil A'i !\haii .•! .\;.s;iin. Mi. Maliom. ,J Yakub, Mr. ivamiui !\umar 
v'liau.la, ^p-, II. \ etdsatai»:il hi l',ai:i, Mr. K. llaiji.i- ly<Mig;ir, Mr. Ivsisein AM, AI. (thulam 
Pan, Ml. K. Nauibiar, Mr. N'eiikataraiuiina iledilv, Mr, fuimar .Shaiiker I’cy, 

Pi. M M. Alaia\iya aiui MMhaiic’d Ibialiim .VMitaii, 
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a shnilar ruling of the late Sir Narayan Chandavarkar and boldly atid 
clearly explained that that would have been right in a constitution in 

which full responsible government was working ; but he opined that 

India was passing through a transitioiicil stage in which the responsibility 
of the Government on the one hand* and that of the Council on the 
other, must flow in a conjoint manner ; it was for the Government to 
justify any non-voted post they had created before the Council by 
coming to the House for all the establishment charges related to the 
noirvoted post. After the iiiliiig the omission was discussed and Messrs. 
Deo, Kothai-i and others spoke, quoting the opinions of Mr. Jadhav and 
Dr. Paranjpye in connection with the abolition of the Department 
of. Industries. The Hon. Mr. Jadhav promised to abolish the post 
of the Director of Industries and also to make a cut of Rs 23,000/ 
in the department. The total demand for the five Departments in Hon. 
Mr. .ladhav’s charge of Ks. 2,41', thousand, after the total 1 eduction 
of Ks. 3,40 thousand made both by the Council and by Government 

of their own accord, was again proposed for the v'ote of the Council. 

Messrs. Pahaljani, Jaykar and oven some iion-Brahmins insisted that not 
a pio should be cut in the Kducation department. However, the demand 
ru hide was granted with 61 against 23 votes. The departments in charge 
of the Hon. Mr. Hayward wore then taken up by the Council. The 
total demand was for Ks. 2,65,63,000, “ Justice —Jails and Police.” The 
Hon. Mr. Hayward demanded a grant for the establishment of an 
additional High Court .Judge. Mr. K. G. Pradhan opposed the demand, 
but the noirljrahmin vote turned the balance in Government’s favour 
and the motion to omit the item was lost. 

MARCH 7th was distinguished by a largo number of cuts in the 
demands for the administration of .lustice. Four District Courts wore 
sought to be established in the districts of Kaira, Nababshah, Kolaba and 
East Khaiidesh. The first was strorigly opposed by Ihof. Swami Narayan, 
Messrs, Mukadam, Nanai and other.s and despite strong (^ovt pressure, 
the motion of Prof. Swami Narayan to drop the court was carried by 44 
to 34 votes. This signal and uiiexi>octed defeat put up the back of 
the Homo Member and he forthwith withdrew the other throe proposals 
also. More than one lakh and twenty- five thousand rupees wei-e thus 
saved. A few motions for reduction or omission amounting to about 
Rs. 10,000/ ivere accepted by Government in connection with Registrars 
to District courts and appointment of a Resident Magistrate in Sind. 
The Nationalist Party had proposed many more cuts and had they boon 
carried an enormous reduction would have been made by the Council, 
but after the fii*Bt division resulting in Government's defeat, the Hon. 
Mr. Jadhav used his influence to bring back the non-RraWin votes 
to Hie side of Govt. 

Two more incidents require notice. Mr. Nariman asked for leave to 
introduce a motion of adjournment to consider a mutter of urgent 
public importance, viz., the conduct of certain officials in canvassing votes. 
Mr. Hayward took objection to leave being granted and thirty members 
not being prepared to do so, leave was declared not granted. Non- 
Brahmiiis sided with the Govt, and opposed the Nationalists. The second 
was the firing on the mill-strikers of Bombay on that day. 

On MARCH 8th Mr. G. B. Pradhan proposed his motion to reduce 
58 
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by three lakhs the total demand for Jails and Convict Settlements. 
Interesting speeches were delivered by Messrs. Shivadasani, Mavlaukar, 
Gurijal, Swami Namyaii and the treatment of political prisoners was 
severely criticised. In the division it was lost by 29 against 4S votes. 
Three big cuts amounting to more than one lakh concerning demands 
for conveyance allowance to Deputy Superintendents of Police and for 
special Mounted Police were successfully effected by the Nationalist 
Party, twice V)y clear majority and once by the casting vote of 
the President. Ojic more cut of Its. 11,000/ in connection with 
the piovision of special Primary Schools for the children of Police was 
accepted by Govt. Still another cut of half a lakh from the lakh of rupees 
provided for iidditional police in Borsad Taluka was {U*.ccpted by the 
Government. Mr. Shivadasani jiroposed that the whole item of detective 
police on railways should be omitted and an excellent case was made 
ont by the movci*, Messrs Jaykar, Pahaljani, Soman and others, but 
the 1 loi r Brahmins voted with Government and turned the scale against 
the nationalists. 

On Monday the 10th MARCH Mr. Nariman’s motion for reduction of 
the demand for 44 bvuropoaii Sergeants was first taken up. Ho complained 
Hiat whei'eas educated and gnvluate Indian Sub-Inspectors started on 
Its. 12S/-, the I^uropean Sergeants who are uneducated and recruited 
from discharged arniy-nion started on Rs. 200/- and quickly rose to 
Tiispoctors and higher posts. Mr. Kothari then put forth his proposal 
to reduce by thirty lakhs the total demand of the Police Department. 
Messrs. Kothari, Nariman, Dadubhai Desai, G. 1. Patel strongly con* 
domnod the policy of Government. But in the end the proposal was lost. 

The total doraaiid lujdor the heads Administration of Justice, Jails and 
Police minus the cuts, was then put and carried })y a majority. 

The Hon. Mr. C, .Tehangir then presented the demand for Bombay 
Development Schomos for Rs. 2,54,09,000. Mr. Lalji Naray.anji moved 
for a ]-eduction of the whole demand by 2 croros. 

For two hours the debate wont on. Mr. Lalji tore the mask over the 
schemes of rcclamiition, housing etc. and criticised in a masterful manner 
the policy of Goveriiniont. l*rof. Swami Narayan, in his forceful way, 
eondomiiod the Development policy : Mr. Jaykar suggested pi'actical ways 
to stop this huge but useless expenditure ; Messrs. Dadubhai Desai and 
G. 1. Patel too iwldod their voices to the chorus of condemnation and 
Mr. Nariman in his wonted humorous and pointed speech ridiculed the 
policy of the Govci riincnt. Mr. Pahaljani was sedately harsh ou the Deve- 
lopment schomos. Sir Lawless ITcppor, the Director of Development, took 
the roiincil tli rough a volume of figures of expenditure which few could 
understand. Ho then imputed motives of ‘vested interest^ to the 
opposers which were highly resented, Mr. Nariman throwing back the retort 
that it w'as the “ \ ested interest of fat salai*y ’ that prompted Sir Lawless 
to support tbe scheme. Mr Lalji N.-irayanji — 

ill r(‘p'y !»• the UcUale, it'ierml Ui the remarks of ihr Bireotor of J development 
aiui saiU Ins (ioc latter's) attack was that of a man who had a weak oast*. But the 
member for ludiaii .MerehantH’ l-hambt;r did not. want, to Khirk the responsibility. 
It. war, not a ciiargc against him a!oiu% but also against I lie coastitucucy tliat he 
n*Hn‘>ciit«*d, the Indian Merchants' rhauibor. That fhambcM' had done a public duty 
in opposing the scheme wiicn the idja of it w.*is conccivi^d. Th- late (governor hml 
iiiailc a public speech in wliich in* said bo would constitute an Advi o^’y Committee 
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to assist the Devc’opinent Departmont, but the Advisory (^/Ommittee aiteudcd h*Id bur. 
a few or no ineetingK. It was not fair to say that the (niaml)ei'’s opposition w.is 
belated. He I'cpudiateci the cliarge that there were any vesteil interests behind his 
opposition. The Director of Development had not acquainted liimself with the whole 
history of the company he liad a.'inded to. The spiNiker ha<I no inten'st whatever 
in it. The who c money was from England, the conc.‘ption of it was in England. 
It had been conceived by an ex-member of the Government of i>ombay, and now 
that a 4lirect attack was made upon the speaker, he miglit a.s wiMl give his nam** 
Sir Claude HiP, That ex-member lifwl sent a l■ecommendatory Idler to him, but h**^ 
Iiad not put a Hingle larthing in that concern. It was a serious matter as an 

officer of the Government hail comi forward aii l atlackcil a m ;.nber of the lions* 

without, adequate information. Ih; was prepared to stand before the House if Ih'^ 

House would try him. It was only b.^cau.Mi he happ-mod to be a frieml of Sir 

Claude Hill that at his re(]ueht he (the speaker) con^^u.lcd to join the Hoard withou*. 
any tinancial interest. He referred to the suburban scheme and strong. y depreciat,<‘d 
the Govcinmciit’s ac(iuisition of land in competition with private agency. Oovernment 
was no commercial body, and they were not justititnl in umlertaking any coiuinercia' 
enterpiisc. 

It was asked that if a private agency <iOtthl suc-iceil, why not the Government f 
Ijd the new Governor make an cmiuiry into the wlmlc subject, and liml out whether 
with tlie sa'arics now paid to officers aiul with the prrsi'iit levt^l of cniablishuien* 
charges tliey could expect to make proMt. liCt the Dirrc or or any ()ffi(!(*r of the 
department prove whetiuu’ tno scheme was now a commercial pit)posilion. Even flu* 
Xssociated Chamber of Commerce said that the Government should not. comp-te with 
private agency. Was it fair for Government to take chance ami risk the reHoure.'‘ 
of t,he Presiilcncy ? 

Filially Mr. Ia Naraiiiji contended that when there was the Public Works 
I teparrmrnt., tlicre ought not. to be a sciiaratc estali’ishmcmi, for development works. 
He put in a strong plea for making over t.he D‘velopm*nl. Department to th- 
I'ransferred half of the Government. 

After the Development member bad replied and offered a out of 

Ka. 30 lakhs the amendmout was put and defeated )>y 51 

against 34. 

Tuesday the 1 1th MARCH was the last day allotod to the discussion of 
the budget. After the Development demand was carried by a majority, the 
lion. Mr. Jehangir presented the demand under Iirigatioii for Rs. 3,h7,00(> 
which was voted. The most remarkable achievement of the day was the 
omission of the provision of Rs. 10,000/ under the Director of Informa- 
tioii. Like the Empire Exhibition this too was a point of honour with 
Iho Covenimont as the Department was nii.scliiovous from the view- 
point of the people. Messrs. D.^o, Kothari, Joshi and others proved 
the futility of the office ; wh*ilo the Govt, side attempted to defend the 

Director. Rut in the division the motion was carried by 4 4 to 42 votes. 

Mr. Hayward tried to have a second division, but the l^resideiit ruled 
him out of order and the result was received with cheers on the popular 
side. It being past five in the evening. General Administration and 
other impoHaiit dopaitments wont undisoussod and the total demands 
xYere granted simply with ‘Ayes^ or ‘Noes without any discussion. As 
a matter of fact General Administration is one of the dopaitraents 
^\horc the pruning knife should have been applied. But as a policy 
it was kept the last in discussion. 

Ou MARCH 1 2th the Council mot to consider the supplementary 
estimates. At question-time the Hon. Mr. Jadhav was sovorely heckled 
on the Sathe-Paraiijpyo scheme of pay to Primary 1eachei*s by Mossis. Patel, 
Jaykar, Joshi, Nariman, Mehta and others. Then leave was granted 
by the House to Mr. Addymari to move his motion of rif^jourment to 
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consider the situation arising out of the Mill-strike. A few non-oontro- 
\ersial supplementary gra»te were made without discussion or division 
ai d at 4 the f/ouso proceeded to take up the adjournnient motion. 
Ml*. K. F. Nariman had also asked for leave to discuss the firing 
ly the police upon the crowd and the situation created out of it and 
Mr. S. K. Bole (nominated) to discuss the serious strike situation. The 
application of Mr. Addyman l)cing the first was put to the House. The 
ifoinc Member foriiially » bjectod suggesting that the leave and discussion 
be postponed ponding the oonsider.itioii of the report of the Enquiry' 
Committee which had just been published. The House however gave 
pciinissiuii. Mr. Wadia of the Bombay Mill-owners Association perhaps for 
the first time put in his appearance and explained the Mill-owners’ position. 
Mr. Jaykar criticised the report of the Bonus Enquiry Committee and also 
jn-oved how firing was uncalled for. Mr. Baptista opened his lips tojiis^ 
iriake out a strong case for the labourers. Mr. Govaidhanda.s Patel 
j aj iated his experience of the AhmedaWd strike. Mr. Bole who ought to 
l.-avo been the first in the field to move the motion stammered for a few 
minutes and started ofiT with i»rofuse thanks to H. F. the Governor for 
taking stops to ei:d the .strike without mentioning of course what definite 
steps he had taken. Two hours allowed by law for motion of adjournment 
were almost o>cr; closure was demanded hut not accepted by the Brcsidejit 

and finally the motion was talked out. The only effect was that the policy 

of the Govt, towards the strike, the tiring on the previous Friday, were 
reviewed ai.d the iutentiou of the s])eakers was to a certain extent 
fuJlilicd. 

MAKCTJ 13th was a dry and dull day for the Council. Most 
oi the supi Icn.cntary grants were easily and without much discussion 
granted by the Council. Only the provision for ])ait payment of a 
l uilding grant to the Bishop s High School, Poona, of Bs, 50,030/- was 
succoshbilly reduced to b’s. 25,000/-. Prof. Swami Naiayan, Bafiuddin 
Ahmed, Nurin an, daykar spoke against the grant. Ihe Hon’blo 
Mr. dadhav moved for Ks. 2’8 lakhs for the Victoria Jubilee 
'reehnital Institute which was voted after Mr. Pahaliani’s motion for 

a cut of t<0,Ci00 bad been defeated. Then the Appropriation Keport 

with the pioccediugB of the Public Accounts Committee for 1921-22 

wj»s laid bcfoic the Coui.cil. The occasion was well utilised by the 

Council, especially by Messrs. Lalji N&i*uyaii.ii, Bahaljani, Dadubhai 
Desai, Swumi Narayaii, ISaiJtarshi to criticise the loan and the 
sippropriaiiuii policy of the Council. lUtimatoly the report was adopted. 
'J'ho lion. Mr. Hidayatullah thou moved the first reading of the Bill to 

amend further the Bombay Town Planning Act 1915. Messrs. Deo, 

Choudhari, daykar opi)osed the first reading on the ground that the 

]»ill was altogether uncalled for. Thus, the first reading was rejected. 

On MABCH 14th. the President road a message of thanks to 
the Council from the J*^ocretary of the IViine Minister. 

The Jlon. Sir M. Hayw'aid then n.ovod the first reading of the 

Pill to amend the Bombay Public Coii\c.\j‘I!cc Act giving greater powers 

< i roiitrol to tlie police. The Bill was read a sec ond and a third time 
Md was ])a.sscd. 

1he iloiJ. Mr. Hidayatullah moved the first reading of the lull to 
ituici.d the I'ombay Village Panchayat Act 1920, which was intended to 
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provide for tht* workiog of a imuchayat diiriug any vacancy therein. 
The bill was read a second and a third time and was passed. 

This was a day of non-official resolutions and the House manifested 
an uncommon animation. Mr. Pahaljaiii then proposed his resolution about 
rescinding the oixlers passed by Government in connection with the fees and 
charges levied from indoor and out-door patients at dispensaries and hospitals* 
in a well-reasoned and convincing speech. Mr. Thomas, Secretary to Gov- 
ernment, remarked that, the fees were levied from an insignificant percentage 
of people, that no complaints against them were received from people, and that 
at any rate the medical department must be self-supporting. Mr Govardhan- 
das Patel of Ahinodabad, however, replied effectively citing from personal 
experience the harshness and the indifference of the medical authorities. 
Dr. Mehta of Surat narrated his experience; Mr. liafiuddin Ahmed 
and Khan Saheb Mansuri opposed Government in the matter After 
division the resolution was declared carried with 47 against 35 votes ; all 
the non-Brahmaiis voting with the Nationalists. 

The second resolution was about cancelling the three protected cottoii 
divisions of Surat district and make it into one whole and was moved by 
Mr. iShivadasani. He pointed out that the division was unnatural, that 
it operated harshly 011 cultivators, the Cotton Committee had not recommended 
such a division, and that the vivisection conduced to the benefits of the 
mill-owners and Lancashire merchants. Mr. Dadubhai Desai supported 
him. Ill this too, the iion-Brahmiiis co-operated with the Nationalists 
and a second time Government was defeated with 41 against 37 votes. 

On MARCH 15th Mr. R. G. Pnidhan moved: — 

“ This Council recommends to the (lOvernor-in-CouPcil tiiat u mixe»I (jommiticc ot 
officials and nou-ofticials with a non-official majority be appointed t(i consider ;!t he 
question of bringing the piwxjss of revising the laud revenue assessments untler closuitt 
regulation by statute, as i-ccoramcudeil by tlic Joint Committee appointed to eonsulei 
the Goveriimeiif of India Itill, an«l to rei»ovl on the nature ainl form of tlie legislation 
tliat shoulil be uiulertakcn towards that eiul.” 

To this Mr. Dadubhai Desui proposed amendments, one to have an 
elected comniitteo with non-official majority and the other to suspend land 
assessments. Mr. P. G. Joshi moved his rider to suspend new increased 
rates also. Mr. Saptarshi further suggested a time-limit of full one year 
for the Committee and Mr. Pahaljani combined all these scattered amend- 
ments into one big amf^ndment. Almost the whole day was taken up by 
the discussion. Mr. R. G. Pradhaii narrated the histoiy of the land 
assessment. Hon. Mr. Mehta accepted the principle of Committee but 
pleaded not to force the other amendments. Ultimately Mr. Pahaljarus 
amendment was adopted by the House by 46 to 36 votes and it also was 
passed as the substantive proposition. 

Mr. G. B. Pradhaii then moved : — 

“TJiat this Council recommends to the Government that the scale of jwy sug- 
gested by the Hon'ble Messrs. Sat he aiul Paranjpye for teachers in the primary 
schools in the report of the Committee appointed to mi vise Government in the 
matter of levision of their salaries, be brought into force immediately and that the 
teaoliers serving in the Island of Salsettc, Kalyan and Basseiii towns should get an 
allowance of 20 per cent, of their salaries owing to the dearness of living in those 
places. 

At this stage the Council adiourned. 

On MARCH 17th discussion was resumed on Mr. G. B. Pradhan’s 
resolution moved on the IBth. about immediately bringing into 
Be(a) 
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•operation the Sathe-Paranjype scheme for Primary teaehers and also about 
giving 20*/o local allowance to teachers in the island of Salsette and Kilayari 
and Basseiii towns. Mr. 8hivdasaiii proposed an amendment to omit the 
local allowance clause which Mr. G. B. Pradhan readily accepted, with 
the object of simplifying the issue to one clearcut, definite point. 
Mr. Thomas made a bitter speech and paraded with effect long rows of 
figures and also brought forth the argument of supply and demand of 
teachers. Mr. Doo became angry with Mr. Thomas and challenged him 
to say whether he was prepared to apply the same principle to all other 
big officers of the Government. On behalf of the Nationalists Messrs Jaykar, 
Bhoi)atkar, Mavlankar, Swami Narayau and others made feeling appeals 
for the improvement of the lot of teachers. An amendment was proposed 
by Mr A. N 8urve with the object of shelving the (juestion. It pjoposed 
to adjourn the consideration of the question and in the meantime to 
appoint a committee to consider the practicability etc. of the scheme. After 
the Hon. Mr. dadhav had spokeii against the motion, the amondmo/tt was 
passed by 42 to 40 votes and if. was also accepted as the substantive 
l»ro position. 

Mr. G. I. Patel thou moved : — 

“ Tliih r<)un<’il nT'omnu^iuls tlisit u«le«iuafi* eoinpcusatioii b* given to those persons 
• •r tln-ir i<0ativeK who li.ave sufleml iuiuries to life aiul proiu-Tty at the hands of 
rtaeoits within recent tim<5s in liursad .and Anaiid tolukas.” 

Mr. 11. D. Sahiba moved an amendment for the substitution of 
the words “ the families of those informants ” for “ those persons (or 
their relatives).” "J'ho mover accepted the amendment. 

The lOHolutioii as amended was carried. 

Mr. V. K. Kothari next moved : — 

This t’ouneil reeoinineiuls to the (iovcruor-iu-Coiiucil lhat ilic revision survey 
settlement recently iulrtKlvie.ed in Sangola laluka be witlulrawn. 

Oil MARCH IHth Mr. Kothari’s resolution about withdrawing Revision 
8nrvoy Settlement in Sangola Taluka was taken up and it was further 
supiuirtcd l»y Messrs. Dadiibliai l)o.sai, P. G. doshi, Swami Nai'ayan* 
Govaidhan Das Patel. The Hon. Mr. Mehta, Revenue Member, endeavoured 
to defend Government’s case, but Mr. Kothari suddenly silenced him 
by telling to his face that he knew nothing of the Taluka. The 
resolution was carried with 37 to 29 votes. 

Mr. W. S. Mukduin did not move the resolution of w'Kich he had 
given notice rccoiiimeiidiiig the withdrawal of the Government of Bombay 
from all participation in the Empire Exhibition, nor did Mr. Lalji Naranji 
who had also a similar motion, and both gave the reason that their 
purpose was served as the grant of the demand in that connection 
had already been thrown out by the Council. 

Ml*. A'. A. J.)abholkar moved : — 

Tiuit iliis ivoommnidH to tin* G»>verm)r-in-l!ouucil tliai tho salaries of 

tlx I'n'sidency Magistral c>, oilier than tlio I'hid J’rcrikleiKw MagistraU*. be li.xc«l at 
IlH. 1,000-50-1,500. 

Ho reminded the Council that they had recently voted for the increase 
of the salaries of the judges of the .Small Causes Court, and said that 
the conditions of selection and the responsibilities of the duties of both 
the Small Cause Court Judges and Presidency Magistrates were the 
same. After some discussion the resolution was carried by 33 votes to 1 2 * 
the Swarajyists taking no part in the voting. 



19 march ’-n] non-official KESOLUnON'S 

Mr. A. M. MaiiBuri moored; — 

TliiK Courcil lecoinmeiulrt to the GoverriO*-in-roiiiici! that tlio Act No. XIAl of 
192^1 (an Act 10 make provision for the better maimgement of Wakf jnoperty an. I 
for ensuring tlic keeping anti lublication of proiwr uecounts in respeet of such pro- 
perties) bti made applicable to the Presidency of Bombay. 

The reaolutioij was cariied unanimously. 

Mr. Kafiuddin Ahmed moved : — 

Tliis I'ouncil recomm-'iuls io ihe (Tovornment that, all bills, press mitt*s, eie., 
whicM at pix'sent. arc traiislatotl and publishetl in the Bombay tiovernment Gaztrtte 
in Mahiatlii, Gujarati, Kanarese and Sintllii shoiiM a'so be t rails atetl aiul pub ished 
in til • Bombay Government Gazette in Titlu for the bcnelit of the I'rdu siicakiiig 
]iopu!ation of the I'resitleiicy. 

Several Mahomedau members suppoited the motion which was carried- 

The Thakor of Korwada moved: 

This founcil roeommeiiils to His Excellency the llovrrnor-jn-(’oiincj) to appoint 
a eosnmittee of offieial and non-olHcial membera of this I’omioj! to einjuire into the 
quchfion whether the enhancement of the jama pa3'able by the talukdars of 
Alnnedahatl cffectcil hy the last revision which amounts lo more than 100 per ceir. 
hah been just and (M]uii,ahl(‘ and if iirAi'.essary to suggest, ways and uieaiis fOi' .l 
more ciiuitable seltlcrmait thereof. 

On MARCH 19th the Council met in great animation over the 
jintieipated debate on M. Hasrat Mohani and Mr. Hurnirnan which wa-j 
tabled for the day. The galleries were packed up. 

The Thakor of Kci wada’s resolution was supported by the Thakor of 
Aniod, Messrs. Mavlankar, Swami Narayan, Sahoba, daykar, and the Hon. 
>fr. Mehta promised the Committee if the Talukdars wore also pi*opared 
to include in the tonris of reference the relations between the Talukdars 
and the tenants. The resolution, however, was lost by one vote only. 

Roloasc of Hasrat Mohani 

Mr. I’oonjabhai Thakei'scy thou moved his ronilution about the 
immediate and unconditional release of Moulaiia Hasrat Mohani : — 
Thi.s Council recommends to the Governor in Council that Ilazrat. 
Mohani bo released immediately and unconditionally. This being a 
immmunal quost.ion all the MahomedanAS wore uncommonly keen, liut the 
Nationalists did not limit their view-point thus but looked upon th ? 
Moulaua’s release as a national question. Most of the Mahomedins 
entreated Government and begged of them to release him, and Messrs, 
.laykar, Wolkar, Baptista, Bhopatkar demanded his release as a matter of 
right and not as a favour. Tlie Hon. Mr. Hayward’s tone was surprisingly 
conciliatory and mild and in the end Govcrnmeiit accoptod the reeoni- 

mendation. An important point of order was raised by Mr. Hayward 

interrupting Mr. Baptista who was pronouncing on the judgment of the 

lower court of 2 years’ impn’soiimcut awarded to Mr. Mohani which 

the High Court reduced to G months only. Mr. Hayward wanted to 
shield the magistrate who, Mr. Baptista said, had awarded the heavier 
punishment on political grounds. The Prosidont ovoi-nilod Mr. Hayward 
and uphold the right of the House for the fair comments of Mr. Baptista. 

Ban on Horniman 

Mr. Nariman then proposed his resolution for Mr. Hornimaii’s retuiTi 
as follows : — This Council recommends to the Govonior-iirCouncil to remove 
the ban against the entry of Mr. Benjamin Guy Horniman into India. 
Messrs. Govardhandas l^atel, Mavlankar, Gunjal, Dongarsing PatiU 
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Jaykar spoke in suppoit of it. The Hon. Mr. Hayward was wild with 
rage at the resolution and spoke for half an hour condemning 
Mr. Honnmaii> raking ui> his past and covering him with all abuse behind his 
back. The matter, he maintained, rested entirely with the Passpoit officers 
ai d that there was nothing iiolitiral in Mr. Horniman’s detention in 
England. Mr. Addyman on behalf of the European Community disowned 
him and said that there was not one member of his community who desired 
Mr. Horijiman’s return. Mr. dayakar objected to the Home Member s vile 
attacks when Mr. Horniman was not there to reply. Other members took 
strong olijection to such cowardly attacks. The debate (continued till the next 
day, March 20tb. The Government had by this time won over 
Mahomedan members, and especially the Home Member’s conciliatory tone 
on the previous day’s debate on Hasrat Mohani had done the trick. In 
vain di(l the Nationalists try to influence the Mahomedan and non- 
Hrahmin section to vote with them. In the end the resolution was 
defeated by 37 against 43 votes. The thirty-seven votes contained all 
the Swar^iists and all the Independents. 

After recess the Council proceeded, at the request of Hon’ble 
Mr. Mehta, to the election of throe represontativas of the Council on 
the Advisory Committee for the B. B. and C. I Ry., the G. I. P. Ry. 
and the M. S. M. Ry. Two resolutions were then hurriedly passed ai;d 
aicccpted by the (ioveriurieiit. 

Mr. M. K. Dixit moved “that this Council recommends to the 
Government that the remaining period of supersession of the Surat 
Municipality bo remitted and that the Municipality be restored t<» the 
people of Surat forthwith.” 

The resolution was carried. 

Mr. N. K Navle, moved that “this Council recommends to the 
Goveriior-in-Council that a mixed committee of official and non-official 
incmlieis of this Council, w’ith a non-official iiiaijority, be appointed to 
consider the must suitable method or methods of fixing the anna- 
valuation of crops.” 

The Hon. Mr. C. V. Mehta (Revenue Member) on behalf of the 
Cb>vcriimontj accepted the resolution. 

The resolution was carried. 

The President then read the order of H. E. the Governor proro- 
fruing the Council 
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FURrilDENT ; The Hon’ble Mr. Mioha-il Keane, c i.k\, i.c s. 
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rbaudhri Jaswant Singh. 

Chandhri Sheoraj Smgh. 
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Thakur Raj Kumar Smgh. 

Tnakur Lakt-liini liaj Singh. 

Rai Bahadur l‘>abu Kani Nath Bhargava. 
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Baja Sur^a Pal Singh. Lnla Dhakau Lai. 
liabn Nemt Saran. « hnu- hri Badan Singh. 
Ghaudhri Sardar Si ugh. Thakur Sadho Singh. 
Pandit Rrjjiiandfin Pra^ad Misra. 

Pandit Bhagwat Narayan Pihargava. 

Pandit Jhanni Lai Paude. 

Thakur Hat Prat'ad S'ngh. 

Thakur Kephava ('hamira Singh, Chauihri. 
Luut. liiijA Durga Narayan Singh. 

Lh'ut. UajH ilukin T» j Pfatap Stugh. 

Rai Bahadur I i. Balbhadra I'rapad Tiwari. 
Pandit Sri KriBhua Dutt Paliwal. 
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Babu Bhagvrati Sabai Bedar. 

Tnakur Manjit Singh Rathor. 

'Jod'Lt. Chaudbri Balwant Siogb. 

Rai .lagdisb Prasad Sahib. 

Thakur Hanumau Singh. Dr. M. N. Aneari. 
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Rai Bahadur Thakur Maahal Singh. 
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Chief Event s — U. P. 


9 Jan 24 Council opene<l by Governor. 

23 Jan 24 Motion of * No-confidence' on MiuisicrH declared withdrawn. 

2» Jan 24 Non-otiicial lleeolutions on the establishment of an t'nivereity at 
Agra and District Advisory (ionncils passed. 

31 Jan 24 Ofticial Bills introduced and supplementary demands vote4l. 

26 Feb 24 Budget Presented. 

27 Feb 24 Non-ofllefal llcsolutious discussed on this and the following «lay. 

5 Mar 24 ticmnal discussion ou the Budget on this an<l the following <l;iy. 

7 Mar 24 Olliolai bills and resolutions. 

10 Mar 24 Demand un«lei Administration of Justice granted. 

11 Mar 24 Demands uiuler Excise, Miscellaneous and Education sanctioned utw 

red uc*. ion. 

12 Mar 24 Demand under General Administration granted. 

15 Mar 24 Demands under Police, Medical ami Public Health votc«I. 

17 .Mai 24 Demand under Laud llcvenue voted after substantial rciluctiou, 

27 Mar 24 Guf. of three official Bills iiitroiluced two ilcfeatcd and one passciJ. 

2 Apr 24 Mr. Misra's Besolutioii urging Governnumt to furnish the Council 

willi informations as to the fate of the rcsoluli«ms pasod in the 
Council cairUvl in face of strong Government opposition. 

3 Api 24 Ursolution on Corapulsojy Primary Education passed. 

4 A pi 24 liiierpelJations — J?uppieni(*ntary demands presented arul voteil— One nun- 

official reso'ution for the cstablisJjment of an Ayurvedic ami 
Cuani College iiassed — Council Prorogued. 



U. P. Legislative Council 

The first session of the new U. P. Council commenced on January 
8th in the Council Hall at Imckiiow when members took the oath of 
allegiance and occupied their seats. Next day, JANUARY 9th, the 
Council was formally opened by His Excellency the Governor, Sir 
William Marris, who made a short speech welcoming the inembei*s to 
the 2nd Reformed Council. He protested that the Reforms were no 
sham, that he realised its reality and hold forth the hope that if the 
new members would earry along in a reasonable and constitutional 
manner there was nothing to prevent further progress. The path to solf- 
Government, he said, lay along the constitutional track, and he claimed 
for the Services, to which he himself belonged, an honest attempt to be 
faithful to the Reforms and to the new orrlor that it had brought forth ! 

The addres.s being over His Excellency left the Chamber and the 
business of the Council then began. The first item on the agenda was 
the election of the doputy*President of the Council, l^ala Sita Ram 
proposed Rai Bahadur Kharagjit Misra who was then utianimously elected. 
A panel of Chairman was then nominated by the President and members 
were then i>roposed and elected to the various committees of the House. 
The Finance Member then moved a resolution recording their deep 
sense of regret at the untimely death of the late Rciia Pemanand, an 
ex-Minister, which was passed by the House, all standing. The Council 
then ad.iourijed till the 28th. 

On JANUARY 28th the Council met with a fairly largo attendance of 
members which was due to a “No-Confidence^* motion being on the 
agenda. At ({uestion time Mr. Mukundilal, Swarajist, asked a ijucstion 
enquiring if Pt. Jagadamba Prosad Misra, a N-C-O prisoner in the 
Benares Jail, was made to drive an oil-mill being yoked to it like a 
Imllock to which the Home Member, the Hon. Raja of Mahiiiiidabad, 
replied in the affirmative. Asked if the Govt approved of this form 
of jail laboui', the reply was in the affirmative. (This matter was raised 
ill the House of Commons on 6tb May but with no remedy). 

The resolutions iJa^ed on the agenda were considered next and 
Khan liahadur Maulvi Fasihuddiii of Badaun thou moved the following 
resolution ; 

‘That tliifi (‘ouiicil rccomuiends t«> His Kxccllency the Uovemor-iii-C'ouiicil to 
r* prcficiLt tt* the Government of India that the trnii of the laud revenue settlement 
mcludiiig the exibting leim of the districts of the United Provinces hhould be rx- 
tended at k*ast to 60 years instead of aO years as at present.’ 

Ill view' of an assurance given by the Finance Member that the 
matter will bo enquired into by a committee, the Khan Bahadur with 
drew his motion with the leave of the Council. 

The No-Confidenoe Motion 

The next resolution on the agenda was that of Thakur Maiyit 
Singh Rathor recommending to His Excellency the Governor that the 
pi*esent Ministers in charge of the Transferred Departments should vacate 
their office on the ground that they did not possess the confidence of the 
Council. When Thakur Manjit Singh w'as called upon to move his resolution 
69 
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he said that since a similar resolution was placed for discussion at the 
next day’s meeting he did not propose to move it that day. 

The President thereupon declared that the resolution was withdrawn 
and as five succeeding resolutions were to the same effect) the business 
of the Council was much shoi*tened. 

Principles of Jjand Keveuue Assessments 
Kai Bahadur Thakur Mashal Singh then moved the following resolution: 

‘Thai this (’ouncil ivcoramends U) the Govcmincnt to take immediate steps to put 
oil tiie Statute Uook the Mill laying down the principles of land i-evcnuc assessments 
and governing Neitleinent procedure which has already been liefore the Settlement 
< 'omniittee ap|)ointe<l hy the Government,* 

T’he resolution was put to vote and carried. 

The last item (jii the agenda was Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fasihuddin’s 
resolution pointing certain j'oeommondations contained in the report of 
the Sottlenicnt f’ommittoe and rocommoiiding that they should be dis- 
regarded at the final decision of the settlement rules. On the Finaiico-' 
Member promising the fullest consideration the resolution v as withdrawn 
by leave of the Council. The Council then adjourned. 

On .lAXlJAllY 29th the No-(K)nlidence resolution was again on tho 
the agenda. Of the (juestioiis asked one referred to tho ill-treatment 
in jail of Srimati Parhati Devi which Govt, replied was under considera- 
tion. Intcrpolljilions being over the restdutions were considered next. 
The first, resolution on the agenda was tho one of Balm Ram Chandra 
Sinha oinbodying the vote of No-coiifideiice in tho present Ministers. 
The niembov in whose name tho resolution stood was absent and 
it not being taken up by any other member, the President declared 
that the motion should bo considered as withdrawn. The announcement 
was‘ received with a soit of triumph by tho Ministerialist benches dis- 
played by thumping the tables. The immediate result of it was that 
tho disap]K)iijtod visitors began lo move out in large numbers so much 
so that tlie speech which followed on the succeeding resolution was 
inaudible for some niinutos on account of tho noise caused by the visitors. 

I’he next roHolntion on tho agenda was of Thakur Jaganiiath Baksh 
Singh rocommoiiding the coiusideratioii of the report of tho Settlement 
( ■oniniitiec, but tho President said that the resolution was taken in its 
main part yesteiday and so it could not bo taken again. 

University at Agra. 

Next followed the discussion on tho rosoJutioii of Dr. Zia-uddin 
Ahmed recommending to tho Govcr*i(>: to take early steps to establish 
a University at Agra. The resolution involved a lengthy debate and 
there was hanlly any speech against the resolution except that Mr. 
David moved an amendment to the. effect that about 35 lakhs .should 
bo eollerted before undci’takiiig the matter in hand : but Mr. Davids 
amciidmoiit was disallowed by the President on an obieotion fiy Pandit 
Naiiak Uhand for want of timely notice. The resolution was put to the 
vote and declared carried amidst applau.se. 

District Advisory Councils. 

'The resolution which involved some contest was tint of Mr. Nanak 
('hand urging the establishment of district advisory councils whom tho 
district officer .should ordinarily be Ijound to consult in all important 
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matters with a view to hnnging the flistriot administivitioii in closer 
touch with the v)oopIe and to inti’oduco bettor understanding betweei^ 
them. After an amendment by Moiil. Fasih-iid-din, the resolution waa 
carried. 

The resolution of Kai llahulur Sitaram that only experienced or 
trained I. C. S. joint masristrates should oidinarily bo placed in the 
position of hearing civil appeals was also earned. The Hon. the Finance 
Member declared that he was yirepared to accept it. 

Music Schools. 

The last resolution on the agenda was that cf Pandit Rrijuandan 
Prasad Misra of Pilil)it recommending the ostahlishinont of a trainin^^ 
school of music in some importaTit towns. 1'he movci- said that if Govej ii- 
ment were willing to gra»»t scholarships to persons who were eiger to 

obtain training in music ho would withdraw his motion and on the Hon. 
Minister of ICducation’s assurance that he would allow all facilities if 

hinds permitted th<* resolution was withdrawn. 

The Council then adjourned at about 3-30 p. tn. till the next day. Tho 
Swaraiist members did not take p*rt in tho deliberations on any of 
the resolutions and one of them questioned during lunch time as to 
what was the use of their coming to tho Council when they sat silent 

'^aid, with reference to tho attitude of the Govcrniuont on the district- 

advisory council resolution, that they would join in voting for the 
rosojntioiJ and defeat tho Government. 

On flANUARV 30tli after interpellations Uai Hahadur Sitaiuni intended 
to move an adjournment of the flouse in order to draw attention to tho 
serious situation created by the demolition of some temples and Saniadhis 
at the Alanihagh railway station at Ijucknow, ))ut, he said, he was 
thankful to the Hon. the Finance Member for having accepted a private 
question from him and ho put tho following question with the permission 
the President : — 

‘ Hah tlic attriition of Hie (iovt;nuiw;nt lwM?n ilrawii i-o Hu: pub'i<‘ 

•1 i.scil by ibo flfmolilion of tomjjlos iuul Sararulbis by tlir ()u«Ih ami iLoliilkliauU 
Railway authorities near the AJainbagh railway station, Huclvnow / I f so, what action, 
has tJoveriiiiirJit fakett to allay this feeling .and to stop the ileheerai ion of sacred p’ae-'s / 
liat Hindu s'^nitiinent in tlic Tnaiter wi.d not. be satislicMl un 
long other things, tin; places d'jmo'ihlietl are fu'ly rcstoreil at ile* e0.1t of the 
I ail way authorities and a right I’ way grant-ed to t.hc worshippers ’ 

The Hon. Mr. O’Doiincll replied that the attention of the Govern- 
ment had been drawn to the matter. The demolition had been stfjppcd 
and would not proceed fui+her. Moreover, bo further said, the whole 
matter had been discussed with the railway authorities whoso attitude hat) 
been very reasonable. He was glad to say that there was every prospei^t 
of their arriving at a settlement satisfactory to all. 

Election of Committees. 

The business of the Council wtis then losiimod. The items on tln^ 
agei'.da that followed included tho election of members to the various com - 
mittees. Thakur Manjeot Singh and Pt. Nanak Chand, Swarc.jists, at this timo 
wanted the flonso to postpone these elections in order that tho Swarajists 
may have time to consider whether they would stand for tho elections or 
not. Their attitude would be decided on the reply that they got from the 
Govt, of India in the Assembly to the National Demand that they had 
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liut foitb. But the luotiouB were defeated and the House piuceeded with 
the elections. 

Tho resolutions woie considered next. After a lengthy debate the 
following resolution of Pandit Briinandan Prasad Misra was declared 
carried : — 

‘Tliat, thin Council rmmnnciuls <o the (fovermnent to remit tlie remaining term ol* 
iini>riBonmcnt of Hucii of the in-iHoners an are still in jail in wmncction with the forest 
iirt^ flue to inceiuliarism in Kumauu in 1921'22.* 

Rai Bahadur Sitaram’s resolution asking the Government to dis- 
continue tho practice of previously ascertaining the opinion of the trying 
magistrates when proceedings under section 1 10. Cr.j P. C. were taken 
was also carried. Tho Council then adjourned. 

JANUARY 31st was tho official day and the agenda included motions 
to introduce Bills to amend tho Agra Estates Act and the U. J*. Board 
of Revenue Act and the considoratioii of demands for supplementaiy 
grants in the budget for tho financial year 1923-24. 

'I’he President intimated to tho House that the following notice had 
just been handed in by Pandit Brijnandan Prasad Misra : — * I desire to move 
the adjournment of the House for debating the urgent question of tho 
ap))lication of section 144 Cr. P. C., to Bageswar fair in Almora on the 
3id Janiuijy.’ On enquiry from the President Mr. Misra said that the 
fair had already ended but the order still existed. The President thereupon 
ruled that the fiuestion certainly did not com© under the head ‘ urgency ’ 
or ‘ impovtance ’ as the fair had already ended. Tho motion was not in 
Older. It could, he remarked, be luougbt up for discussion by an oidinar> 
resolution. 

Supplementary 

The supv»lementary demands for grants in the financial year 1923-24 
wore then considered. Tho first such demand considered was under tho 
head ‘ Excise.’ 

Pandit Nanak Chand who moved for h 1 Ro reduction withdrew hi^ 
motion i]i view of tho Minister s assurance and the demand was voted. 

The next dcmai d considered w^ns for Rs. 10 under tho head ‘ Irrigation 
Works’ in connection with the turbine immxung scheme at Cawnpur which 
supplied water for tho irrigation of the Memorial Gardens, Queen’s Park, 
Circuit House and other Governmont buildings. 

Pandit Nanak Chand moved for tho omission of the demand to 
record his protest against the restriction of admission to tho Memorial 
Gulden, Cawnporo, on racial gwuiids. He w’ould request the Hon. the 
.Finance Member to rc(iucst. the authorites in charge of the Memorial Well 
Garden to remove these restrictions which were based on racial grounds 
iind which reminded them very often of the past. 

In view of the observations and the assuraneo of the Finance Member 
lo reconsider the schome, Pandit Nanak Chand withdrew his motion 
and the demand was voted. 

There was also an amendment of Mr. Ashiq Hussain Mirza to reduce 
that demand by Rs. 5 but it was also withdrawn. The discussion resulted 
in some lively scenes and theie was a debate on a demand under the 
head ‘ Public Health ’ required in connection with the water sui>ply scheme 
ior the Aidh Kumbh Mela at AHabaKad. 
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Ardh Kumbh Affair. 

Riii Bahadur Vikraiiiaiit Singh in moving that the demand in 
question bo omittc<i referred to certain matters that took place on the 
occasion of the Kumbh Mela (sec Vol. 1 lO) at Allahabad. On account 
of certain orroncons orders issued by the district officei-, Allahabad, on the 
occasion of bathing there was groat dissatisfaction and the order had 
created such a difficulty that unless wiser counsels had prevailed later on 
there might have been a di.saster. The District officer did not take the 
leading men of the place into his confidence who had sutticient know 

ledge and information on the subject on occasions like that. ‘When a 
man of the temperament and ipialificatioiis of Pandit Madan Mohan 

Malaviya could take exception, I think something niusr have been 

radically w'rong. 'rhorc were <lifficulties in the beginning for which the 
District officer would 1)0 held responsible and thorefoi-e an ex]»lanation 
was due to the Council.’ 

Kai Bahadui' L il:i. Sitarain said ; —The question is, as is Jilways the 

case generally in those matters, whether the people themselves do no< 

understand their interests much better than the Government which some 
limes is apt to ]'lay the grandmother to them. That is the only quos- 
tion before us. The district Magistrate of Allahabad, it appears, did 
convene a public meeting, lie took several leading gontlcmon into his 

(ontldenco. ^Ihey arrived at a certain understanding amongst themselves. 

,Still, if what 1 gather from the i>apcrs is correct, that understanding 

was not given cffe<t to because the district Magistrate thought, that 

he undcistood the interests of the people hotter than perhaps l*andit 

Madan Mohan Malaviya and his friciids. ’riie (|uestion, Sir, that arises 
over ai d over again, and the only <incstion is, how l(»ng will the 

Government continue to play the grandmother with us ^ If w^e are an 
ohstiiiiitc pcoiile and if wc think that we are going to lose our lives 
and our iritero.sts, why should the Government foreihly come in our 

way ai.<l play with our religious sentiments in that manner? 

Dr, Ganesh Ih'asad, of all the non-officials, strongly oi>posed the motion 
and rediculed the idea of ti Jlindu bath in faro of oxtromo danger. 
Ik* justified the conduct of the District ollicer and deprecated the ro 
opening of the matter which had foituiiMtely como to a close cliiolly 
«)wing to the tact of the officer in question. 

Thaknr fJagannath Ha.«kh Singh also .supported the motion. Kai 
Bahadur Vikramajit Singh replying said. ‘ I do not intend to eall for 
a division on a motion of this nature and 1 am very .sorry for the 
remarks made hy my old fiicnd Dr. Ganesh Prasad, lie dopreeated the 
biinging in of a motion of this nature. As he is cpiite now to this 
Council, he pcihaps does not know that all these motions have to he 

brought before the Council iii order that the o]»inion of the Govornment 

might he obtained iii)on all matters of this nature, and 1 sulmit. Sir. 

that 1 did nothing wrong in bringijig a motion of this natuio before 

tlio IJouse. 

‘ Mv lion, friend Di’. Ganesh Prasail says that ho is as good a 
Hindu as myself. Of course wc all know that he is a good mathematician 
ni.d has got. a reputation for that, hut it is news to one that he is as 
i-ood a Jlindu as myself fioin the San.-ilaii Dhaimi.st point of view. Of 
<oinse I may ho excused for saying .so. I know that the feelings (f 
rd)(a) 
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the Hindus are very miioh agitated, and it is from that |X)int of view 
that I brought this motion l>ofore this House/ He, however, withdrew 
the motion, and the whole demand was then voted. 

There was also a demand under the head Agriculture relating to 
the (Tovej-nment factoiy at Chaubattia for manufacturing jam, and 
]\’ai Bahad\ir Vikramajit Singh moved that the demand be omitted. He 
harl bTOUght that motion in order U) suggest that factories of that 
nature be discontinued and that no money be spent in future on such 
undertaking. 

The motion was eventually withdrawn and the demand voted. 

Kinaneial Help to Industricis. 

Iji considering a demand under the head ‘ Industries l>r. Ganesh 
Trasad ni(jved foi’ the reduction of the demand l>y one rupee. His object 
was t.o i-aiso a discussion as ho wanted to know whether tbo practice that^ 
was introfluced by the Hon. Mr. Chint;iinani, the ex Ministcr, of helping 
indnst.rial concerns either l»y grants or by loans, found favour with the 
< iovernmont even now. It seemed to him that it wa'« a very uiulosir-iblo 
practice to lielp inonctaiily the industrial concerns. His motion was leased 
on certain afFairs connected with the JaicIvIiow Sugar AV'orks to which, 
lie was informed, a loan of b lakhs was given by the late Minister. 

The I ’resident informed the House that it was not the ]u*aclic.e 
that during the <iis<mssion of supplementary estimates the whole i)olicy 
dealing with every departtuent shimld be j'aisod. 'I'bo motion w;is 
a.(!Co J<1 i ugly w il Ik 1 i*a w 1 1 . 

I iOgisIati VO M easures. 

After the voting on some other sup])lemcnt}ny demands, the Hon. the 
Finance Member introduced the Fill to amend the. Agra F.statos Ad 
19*20. In explaining the (jhject (d' the Fill, he said that at presei.t 
the landludders in tlie province wore entitled to settle their cst.ate.'^ under 
the Agra .Fstates Act 1 Vi2f) and the taluiiader.s in Oudli e.iijoyod similar 
rights under the. Fst.ales A<t and tlie Oudh Settled I'istates Act 

1917 'I’lie landholders in ( )udh to \\h(,m the ])rovisi()ns of these twti 
latter Acts did not. .nijily ei.joyed no surh rights and the. olijecl. of 
the me.iMirc was to confer on them the rights on.'n)yed by landboldcis 
in tlic Agra province under the Agra list lies Act 19*20. 

On the niotioM of I’andit F.iiinatli Misra the Fill was iefcrrc.<l to 
:i Sclci’l. Gommittec. 

'I'hc Fill It) juiumkI the Fn.ird of F.eveiiue. Act 19*22 was then 
]*;issed as ainciided. 'The Fill was intei-ded to confer (Certain iiowers on 
the Fnanl nt lic\eime. 

'The Kuhincss of the Gouncil h;»\ing conclud«Ml, the lion, the Finan<e 
member iiit iinati.-d to the Ib.use :m outline <if iln* incgr.i.mme of woik 
of tin* ii(‘\t session in February. 
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The U. P. Budget. 

On FKPKITARY 26th the Council met a"ain for the Budget soesioiu 
The Finance Member presented the budget for 1924-25. The main 
features of the Budget are given )»elow ; — 

The revised estimate of revenue receipts amounting to Rs. 12,97,00,000 
falls short of the revised estimate of expenditure, namely Rs. 13,05,00,000, 
by nearly Rs. 8,00,000. 

I'he budget of 1923-24 as presented to the Council showed a 
surplus of nearly Rs. 14,00,000 and a closing balance of nearly 
Rs. 1,22,00,000. As actually passed by the Council, however, it showe<I 
a deficit of nearly Rs. 3,00,000. Rodiiotions of demands m:idy by the 
Council reduced the total on the expenditure side from Rs. 13,29,00,000 
to Rs. 13-15,00,000, but cs a result of amondinonts madtJ to axatioii 
measures the estimated revenue fell from Rs. 1 3,43,00,000 to Rs. 1.3,12,00,000. 
The closing balance was accordingly reduced to K‘s. 1,05,00,000. When 
the actual receipt and expenditure for the year 1922-23 were finally 
asccitaincd, it Avas f'oujid that the receipts in 1922-23 wore b'.s. 8,00,000 
higher and disbursements lis. 39,00,000 lower than bad been established 
in the budget, and in consequence the opening balance of 192.3-24 
proved to be Rs. 1,41,00,000. 'riicre have been, liowover, vaiiations 
between the budget and the revised estimate of 1923-24. Rcvejiue has 
declined by Rs. 15,00,000 mainly under the heads of Stamps, ICxciso 
and Forests, and disbursements are less by Rs. 8,00,000. The result 
of those variations is that the closing balance is now estimated at 
Rs. 1,46,00,000 instead of li&. 1,52,00,000. 

The estimates for the budget for the year 1924-25 show tlnit the 
revenue is expoeted to be lis. 12 , '< 1 , 00, 000 and the expendituro 
Rs. 12,69,00,000. in the event of the Budget estimates of rovenuv’. and 
expenditure for the year 1924-25 l»oing fuliilled, Covt. hoped I 0 have a 
surplus of Rs. 12,00,000 in the Revenue end Jieeoipls account at the 
close of the financial year 1924-25. 

Sc])aration of .ludicial and Exeentivo Functions. 

Alter the ])resontation of the budget noiroflioial budnoss w is taken 
up. A resolution reeommonding the immediate applif?ation of the Mussalmaii 
Waqt Act to the province was adopted by 4 5 votes again.st 8 . 

Another restilution recommending to (Jovenimont to take immodiato 
stei[).s for tlio carrying out of the separation of .bulicial and tixenitivo 
functions, a resnlution which was alre.idy jusscd l»y the (anincil, 
was accepted by (4ovcrnmont and adopted vvithoiit a division. The 
government, member said that the government had always a]>proved 
of the principle, bip the difficulty, was about (i nance and sanction of 
higher authorities, and as soon as those are available, the scheme long 
accepted in principle will be cirriod out in ])ractico. 

Retirements on Broportionate Pensions. 

In rci)ly to an inlorpollation, an important statement was laid on the fable 
showing the number ol Imperial Service oflicors who had ajiplicd for and 
actually did retire 011 propoilionate ]»euRiou from the ])rovinco in tho 
years 1921, 1922 and 1923. The .statemeiit showed that in the eourso 
of these throe years aPogether 13 members of the 1. C. S. had applied 
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for retirement. Nine of them actually retired and oiie officer having 
'^i.i^nified his \villin;;na-s to return to duty had been i)crmitted to do so. 
Niiieleen otfirers of the Indian Poliee Scivice had similarly applied for 
rctii einont, 7 had jutually n tired, 9 had signified their willingness to 

return to duty ai d of thcni 5 had heen permitted to do so. Altogether 

fil oflieers of tlie vaiicjus Imperial Services ai>i)lied for retirement on 

pio])ortioi;ate ])(*iisioii after the inauguration of the reforms, 30 of them 
aetally retired, 1 1 had since then signified their willingness to return 
If) duty and 7 had Ijcou permitted to do so. 

On PI’d»l»rAl»V 28th the Council discussed a re.soliition to the effect 
that the ipiest Ion of inercasc or decrease of canal ratcts should not ho left 
with the K.xoeutivc hut must he hrought under the purview of the 

Couneil so that the iiui.-ollicial momhers might settle the matter h> 
fliscussioii. It uas adopted without a division. 

A Nationalist Party 

Aliont this time a Nationalist Party was formed in the Council 

made nii of the Swarajists aiid Iiidci)eiidcnt.s on the linos of the Nation 
a list l’ait\ in the Asscmhly. This was done with a view to face 

the hndget uhicli was coming up for discussion and voting within tin* 

next, few days, besides 31 Swarajists it was understood that several 

Ii dej ei.dent I'enilieis had already joined it. It appeared that this 
party uould snpporl tlie demands and recommendatiiins of the 

Nationalist in tin' Assembly ff»r reeonsidei’ation and amendment 

of the ( Jo\ ei iini(‘i;t cf India Act and woidd, in ])ursuanec of theii' deeision. 
refuse hudgel demand.^ in such flcpartmciits and under such heads as 
the party <le< ided hy three fourths majority and made it a part\ 

<|UC.s1ion. '1 he « ondjiiiaiion. how(‘ver. di<1 not ])rove to he ctTo('1iv(‘, for it 
laeketl the s(»lidilN oi similar pailic> as fonned in Lengal and in the 

Asscmhly. Alter a few tiials during the voting on the lUidget, it 
hioUe down, and llio Ihidget had an altogether smooth-.sailing piogrc,s> 
in the ('oui.eii. 

Swarajist 'riire.tl of Indi.scriminatc Attack. 

On MAlx’Cll f)tli the I Jndgct was discu-ssod in the meeting of 1 lie United 
l'r()vin'’es Council. It was apparent from tlie attitude of many noji-oflieial 
speakers tliat Oo\ernment would have to fac'e .some difficulty in steering 
th(* 'raxation I)ill.> through the Couneil. 

'rinee Swarajist, mcnihers .s])oke giving an inkling »)f their plan rhal 
they would all ark the budget indiscriinii-itfdy and refuse flemaml.s whenevci 
possihle. 

At lln‘ iiM'etirg of tlir I'nited rroviurcs I.e.gislati\ < CfuineiJ on Ma,ivli .Sth 
t he on tin- a'jei.da was the uit roflu. fon ai.d coi.sideialioii of tlirei' 

daxatioii I’.ill.',, extei ding, the o]»eiation oi the laxation measinos i)asscfl 
l.ist \ea!. 'I’ll! I’iiiai.ci- Miuiiher. liow rver, postp- iicd th<‘ int roduct ioi. 
o) the I’l Is ill view of the eor.dil loird promise l»y Sir JJu.-'il Jllaekett 
el lemitting tin- pio\ineial eontiiluuion ’o the (‘>.te:!t of h’s. 30 lakhs, 
in the e\ei.1 of this remission being gr.n. ted. the lavalion Pills, ho said 
would ml he imt leioio tlie (’onii‘*il at all. 

'I'lie (\umcil linn adjourned till the pirh Alanh for voting of gra.iits 
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On MAlii/II K'tli (Icniands for graiits were cousidorccl undor heads 
Administration of dnstieo, llxciso, Miscellaneous and KducatioJi. Tlioio was a 
very largo nunil>cr of aineiidiuenth for rodnotion of demands luider these heads 
and merely one head. Administration of dnstita*, oeenjaed pi’aetieally the whole 
of the day. I'lio Einanoe Mond)or lait forward a demand for lus 51 , 2 1 , (> 51 ) 
luidor that head. There wore .'M auiondments on paper, the inajoiily 

requiring suljstantial rodiietions, and some only nominal with a view to 
elha'f informations fiom iho (Jovt. 

I't. Nanak Chai.d moved his amendnieiils wliicli stood lii'st on the 
iiotieo pai)Or to the elFoet that tlie demaial under 1 ho sulriiead Allowances 
he reduord fiom L*s. (),()0(J to 1.000. Mr. Jlliint, I’inaneial Seeretasy- 

however moved an amendmenl to the amendment that th'' demand ]>e 
redm ('ll by only J^s. Id.-OtJ aiid isot 2,00(h which was eacried. 

Ii.-u' Jia.hadnr ]..a!a. t'^dtar.am then mo\efl .01 aTii''-iid?nef;l that demand 
in:dci- Admiiiel lalion (»i‘ JusnVe in Ili.uh ('o-aii h** ^-mliK'i'd by I^s. b.Otif). 
'ibis eiil, was in re.^pecl of the post id’ the b*e;;i,s1''ar 01' ihe Ili.L;h(\)iMt. 
winch lhoii.uh not an I. post had ail along been given t(» llm 

1 . (\ S. men ii spite <d‘ !i di.-'ii pi ote.'^t. '1 In*- \»resei.t incnml»<‘ni w;is going 
on leave and anotber .iunior I. V. S. man bad heen a]>i>oiuted. In, spite of 
tb eicas w i.‘ he.s expre.^’sed in the C^nineil the po^t li:id not been 

givi to an Indian. 'I lie nmt ion was canied by a great maiorily, 52 voting 
for and 27 agdist if. A molioii that the domand under L.'iw' Olhcer.s 
be reduced by l'.-^. ?,00() under salary of personal assi.-l.i!!'! to tlie, Lcigal 
Ivomembi-ineoj' ' tlie original annu;d e.stimale being b's. 1 2/200 — was atoe.pted 
]»y Govt. 

b’ai nabadur A ikiamajit S.!i:g]j moved tba,i the iliTii of Ih-'. 2''*'. OHO 
f(*r fees to ( h)\ enimei’t ]»leade;^ a.nd oc'casioii.i! 'oni'.v h; in (u iniinal ( ;ises 

be rodui'ed by I?s. 15 , 000 . II;.-' oiiiie.il n;oih>i, p sIojmI 011 tin' i.oliee 

]»aper elaiini'd leduetion (»i' lbs. y.'bOfd), It appej./i.M.l hin. Ih it Us. 25 , 0 f:P 
was the amount for special I’oui'sei.s. Hi.-, olm-^ wa- to a-h tlie Go\enimej,t 
III to engage e\ie])t. in \eiv excoptloral c'ise.s sprci.d eoiin.seis on beli;i,li 

of tin pj'oseontiofj, liefei ! ing to 1 he I mpei i;d jia ,.h hVanil ( ’;.s(' Jje ].!'otes1ed 

ag.-iii s< the (hivei iim'.-n1 r.iyij g b,r pio.se<uiion of lin'd, e.ise. when ihe 
pr( -.e( ni iiig' ]):ii t V . i.amely t h,- (i;inK. ennld ea? il., a.ir')iil to p;i_\ . d'lu' Home 
^icii'in 1 s.iid th.it In'' ]i;;d i,ep 1 t hat i r.iiit apait in \ ii'w ol ]i 0 S.sil)lc 
I'd'iieal ti'ials ((urlng the year 

‘j I'.e mi/tinn when put lo \o1-.' w',is dc« lan-d earried. 

dhaUiir flagainiatb JU'x Sin; ii tlieii moved, lii.it tin* demand under 
Admini.-t ia.t inn of dustin', .ludi-id (.'oiumi-.-ioneig be redina'd by Ip-. 10 . 
Ilis objecl vva-s siinitly to lodgt' ]>iote.'-t r.g.dn.st ibe keononiy ( 'ommitteo’s 
verdict again.-t the e.stalilislimeid ot the Chief Court for Oudli. After 
di.sn:.s.sion tln^ mc.tion wa.s willidrawn. There ahso .stoed Iiis anotlior 
amendment under the .^ami' head for leductiou by lb\ 1, and it w.ns :i protest 
against tlic meagie l epresent it ion of Ivajpiits in tlie. judiei.-d sm vieo. The 
moiion wa.s nogalivod. 

Thakiir Ilaiiuman Singh moved an amendment for reduction of domand 
under sulrhead , Sessions and Suhordinati? Judges Ity lb;. 1.2,000. That 
demand related to increase of cadre of judiei il oflieers and the amendment 
\vas strongly oppo.scd liy other members and was nltiniately withdrawn. 
There w'oro ahso aniejidmonts ondiodyiiig nominal reductioms to lodge 
protests against iion-appointmoiit of Christians as iudieial of1i('or.s in OudU 
60 
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nncl of Muslim judicial officers in the selection grade but they wore also 
ultimately withdrawn. At the end there wis a total reduction of Rs. 
71,000 and the demand for Rs. 5,35*5,650 under Administration of Justice 
was then put to vote and declared carried, 6-3 voting for and 2*2 against 
it. Tlio demand under h^ad Excise was tlUii considered and the Council 
had not finished its consideration when it rose for the day. 

On MARCH 11th the d<3marid under E?C0ISK was resumed. 

in i)resonting the demand on the previous day tha Nawah of 
Chattari, Minister of Agriculture and Industries, put forward a demand 
for Rs. 6,13,900 under Excise. Ho showed how they were proceeding to reduce 
the consumption of lifiuor and other drugs. The number of shops 
Avas gradually going down. From 10,510 in 1921-22 it came down 
to 7,352 in 1923-24. There was also an appreciable reduction in 
consumption. The figures cited showed that the fall in consumption 
was 52*8 per cent in the case of liquor, 25T per cent in opium, 14‘8. 
per cent in Oharas, 39*6 in Garija and 39*6 in the case of Riling. 

The number of amendments for roduetion under this head was only 
23. There were several amendments for reduction in the posts of 
Assistant Excise Commissioners. Mr. Mohamod Aslam Saifi moved that 
the demand bo rciucod by Rs. 4,000 under Assistant Commissioners' 
salaries. Rii Rah.idur Vikrimaiit Singh moved an amondmiiit to 
Mr. Saifi’s amendment for the substitution of Rs. 15,000 in place of 
Rs. 4,000. The Mifiistcr accepted the amendment of Mr. Saifi but opposed Rai 
Bahadur Yikramai it Singh’s amendment. Reduction of Rs. 4,000 was accepted. 

Rai Bahadur Viki-amijit Singh moved a rcflu(’,tion of l^s. 2,000 
under Travelling Allowanco.s. The roductinti was accepted by the Minister. 
There wore several aiuer.dinoaits for the reduction of ihe amount of 
revvards. Rai Bahadur Vikram ijit Singh moved that the item of Rs. 
43,600 foi- rewards bo reduced by Rs. 20,000. Thakur Haniiman Singh 
moved an amendment, for the substitution of Rs. 10,000 for Ks. 20,000 
which was (unied and accordingly Rs. 10,000 wore reduced under that head. 

Mr. Alulul Hakim iiioved a reduction of Rs. 18,000 under the hoa^l 
Salaries of Excise Inspectors. He desired a reduction of 15 Exci.'iO Ina]»octors. 
Ultimately a reduction of Rs. 14,000 was accepted. 

Rai Bahadur Lain Sit.aram then moved a reduction of Ra. 100 under 
the general head Excise. Ills object was to invite the attention of the 
Mini-stcr tt) some points connected with the Excise policy. In the general 
discussion that fullowcd the Swarujist members spoke violently against the 
Excise policy nf Government and urged the House to throw out 
the whole doniaiiil. After a heated debate the motion wa.s negatived. 

'riicre. was ihus a total reduction under this heat! of Its. 30,000. 
'Phe demand as reduced, namely, for Rs. 5,83,900, was then granted. 

I'he next demand which the Council proceeded to consider wiik 
under the licad ‘Miscellaneous’ and the Einance Member move<l for a 
grant of Rs. 3,96,200. There were only 16 amendments for reduction- 
Two of them luoeecded from the Eii.aiKC Memhe.r himself. Several of 
them weie either withdrawn or not moved. The.ic Avas ultimately a 
reduction «)f Rs. 20,G0'< in all and the demand Avas voted. 

1’hc demand of Rs. 1,67,88,500 under the head Education Avas then 
considered. There 44 amendments, some pi-oposing substantial reduc- 

tions of the demand. 
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Dr. Ganesh Prasad proposed a reduction of Es. 2»2 5,000 from the 
grants to the Lucknow and Allahabad Universities. He proposed the 
reduction of the grant to the Allahabad University by Rs. 60,000, and 
to the Lucknow University by Rs. 1,65,000. His original motion as it 
stood on the notice paper was for a reduction of Rs. 32,500. His 

object in moving the amendment was to make both the Universities 
more popular than they are at present. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Sitaram moved a reduction of Rs. 1,00,000 of 
which Rs. 75,000 was »o be reduced from Lucknow and Rs. 

25,000 from the Allahabad University grants. Dr. Ziauddin thought 
that the Lucknow University had done great harm to other universities 
in the province. It had set up such a high standard of salaries that 
other universities could not follow. Ultimately all the amendments were 
negatived. Dr. Ganesh Prasad pressed for a division on his motion 
which resulted in 25 voting for and 57 against. 

Regarding a motion of Mr. Nanak Chand for a reduction of 

Rs. 50,000, Mr. Blunt moved a reduction of Rs. 16,000 which was accepted 
under the not demand for the Roorkee College. 

The President then put the demand for 1,67,72,500, after reducing 
Rs. 16,000, from the original demand, to the vote. It was voted. 

On MARCH 12th demand under the head “General Administration’ 
was considered. There were 26 amendments for reduction and the 
entire reduction ultimately accepted was for Rs. 41,322. The 
amendment which involved some lengthy discussion was one which 
proposed reduction of the demand under the Commissioners' Staff by 
Es. 3,42,562. There was for some time past the question of al)olition 
or reduction 4)f Commissionerships before the Government. It was still 
unsettled, although a Committee appointed had recommended some 
reduction. It w'as as a mark of protest against the delay of the Govern- 
ment in coming to a decision on the subject that the amendment was 
moved. The Commissioners were considered as useless objects of ad- 
ministration and were characterized as mere post offices. Rai Bahadur 
i^bla Sitaram however moved that a reduction of Rs. 10,000 only bo made. 
Ho said that they could not touch the Commissioners’ salary item, this 
being noirvotable. The motion was strongly supported by several other 
non-official incmbors. A member’s amendment for reduction of Be. 1 only to 
mark protest was acceptable to the Finance Member, but it wa.s rejected. 
The reduction of Rs. 10,000 in spite of strong Government opposition 
W'as carried. After discussing some general questions the demand for 
Es. 1,05,38,378 was voted. 

On MARCH 13th reduction of Rs. 225,274 was secured under the 
head Public Works and the not demand of Rs. 6,593,826 was voted. There 
were no amendments for reduction of the demand under Civil Works (grant- 
in-aid) and demand for Its. 4,65,500 was voted under head “ Public Works 
and other outlay not met from the revenue. A reduction of Rs. 261,454 
was effected and demand for Rs. 1,486,120 was voted. 

There were practically no contested discussions except that tho 
amendment to roduco the grant of four lakhs to the Improvement Tnists 
in pix)v?nce by three lakhs aroused some lengthy debate. The improve- 
ment Triist.s were regarded as very extravagant institutions and it 
was pointed out that they were doing no work. The Minister of Local 
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Sc^lf-Guvoriiinpiit, liowovtir, arcoptod another amoiidmont to reduce the 
;Lrrint l>y two laKlis and assured to give c’.cry e )ii.sidc]-atioiis to economy 
and api)oijit a eoimnittco to enquire into llio Trust p.ffairs. 

On MAKCI! 14th discussion on grants for the demand under Police 
^vas lahen U]» and lliat too remained unllnishod. There wore no loss 
tin 1 1 50 motions for rednetion or alterations standing against the demand 
hnt many of them were withdrawn. 'J'ho total amount of reduction was 
i;s. s;hr/()0. 
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]»ill;:is .-uegi'; leil dial th)ve inme.- it i luuild also ^ oni i ijiiit:' inwards the 
iininlcnanee t)i’ h.'>n:idai\ ]''il.ir.-. 'riie mo1'*m was r,!i,im»1e!y withdi’awn. 

A modon (d lO-ija J hnganarain Sin.Ji p!\.pusi!.g iedn<;1;on hy Ks. 100 
under Conit of W'ards Ihst :!i!idim< ni. aro'is-'d a pi'-lly loiig debate with 
re. iudi to t!ic administr.idvm of (aunt of Waids KMates. A groat {-tress 
was also laid on ilic necessity of the Court of Waids looking to lha 
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Kciuoatioii of Wards with a view to (qualify them so to rule that tli'^ 
tenants should be contontod. The motion was ultimately withdrawn. 

A motion of Thaknr Hanunnin Sin^di i)ionosiii^r a redin'ifon of 
demand for Govonitnent estates by Rs. 2n,00() -ilso aroused some crif foisnis 
of imuia^^cment of Government estates TTio Riiraneo Member a])preeiat.ei 1 
the suggestion of tho Koonomy Committee to ni.-ike an oxaminni 'on of 
the expenditure of the estates in <iiieslion, but pending that oxainin.stioji 
it was not ])o.ssiblo for him to say whieh items of ex]>eiidituro (M)nl(l 1) ' 
onrtailod. ]Ie, howevoi-, admitted that there seemed to be. ro.nn fo.- 
i-eonomy aial bimself moved an amendmoiit iOr ri'duclion by Rs. ;U),()(l > 
\vhi«’:h was aeeordingly declared <tanied. 

Survey and Settlements 

A niotiuK of f..t. Shaikh Sli ihid Mnsain Inolo* np Mn; mom >< i»i.y t.j' 

the <l<*}):ite and creat'd some Ibitter and vi^oKeas oppinii' ion on Goxere 
ini'i.t boiielms. It wa^. for onii'.sion tif th* efi:.i:e dnaanJ .Rs. (I, 1 

under Sin vey and S' ltl'.'ineiils. 'riiore were .se..e;-.d motions rebiling t ) 

• he .-ein.' matter aid s^iong inote.-ts were in el * aen'iist llie n. )ii- i ulfi! 
nienl ot lln; ie. felt n-n'd for perm mmit-. or in t-b - a!l erna' i ee ItOi . Jem 

Memei/.; in 1 1-e. \)r« -vince. d'h-' b’aji of di'.liaevdrabad, X:i\vd> 

bn: . died jMi Kiev:. a.i • ! T':duk<Iar.-‘. ,su\'p >r{-'d i’ic motion. 

Ivai IJahadur N ikiamdif' Singh mov<‘d an ;im.e!.dniont for re bn.tin.r 
.11 ti:e <b^nla^<l in .,ue.'liim by l?s. only. 

'I be. ijiolioil of ' . 1 . Slr.ilvh Sli.diid IfiiMi.i fir o!' isslnn of tlie iter, 

>v;is pat to and Ih' 'i*i'<>si'lent d retire. 1 ibe “ ao.-s ’’ eaanietl. \ 

dd\-!'lo;i w.n; o.d.I .Lad llm r<vailt < !i d, -'>0 \ .t-'. 1 I'ar a:, ! ...!y !n 

tl'-' motion ‘vn:: ac'-ordin dy de lari'd ' lir'-'d /ind (in' -j d 

i'oi under !'.in\ey .an.'l ^^e'^!e.m ;-(.s w ,s oniiMml. 

d'iiiMe \v.;.- a lo'.d redo.--; io;i of R.-. r.nedo'')') :f . d '.he i:e,t dee :ei,;,d /o' 

b's. 7 >•', t' b 0 w.is \»)i ‘! a . <!.'{• he. I I baud iba > mm. 

(hi.\iAbCn. itili die I’'in.iiice ’ leirib.'i* inovod fi)'- a gran' of Its b 1 d*;» 

■uii'b-!' b>‘:id i 1 rig.iiion WorUs. 'i’iiere I 't leoiiniis lor r-'dii'-tio'! 

s.",o.ia,l (o' v.hi(!i \ve,re. (‘iuier .not- moved o»- w 1: hdr.iov n. T'ln':,*. wa.- 

p« i< ally no liard eonte.t. and after a lot. il i o<ltit ion ol bVn 

I he net de.maadi loi* R.-;. w.is v«/t '.d. 

idle iieAt dijui.ind of Ivs b.‘5/)7,()l5 wa.s under in'. id ‘nh irges ? ..itii.s! 

I nsuiM.a e I’and.’ ’i lioro were- oiily fare'} mol.io is prop.i-iing- noitiini? 

reduolioo and (.me of ,.n nu r.Li.'Ovl tin*, .jue.stioa of prinei [»!••, d'!i:ikur 

.lagann.'Ltli Ihix Singli in proposing a. re,luati<)n os Its. !() said thai. abou'. fireo 
yero s bank in 1.1s :eport. it. was (dearly st.il ..;d l>y tlie i'dini-nnial Se.er..'t.ary 
ihat ii was no*. pr(>iiosed to linain' '• loans t.o A -'.rlenil.uii.-'ts o’lt of t!ie 

I’aniine TiusuiMueo fund ev<}ept <jii the •( .c.i-ions of a.-.an'.il.y and f.i.niine. 
Ibiv in the piO '-ent. Ikidget he found tint th u'O is a .sum of Its ‘JO, 10,000 

to i»e given to agi ioulturistd. lie did not kmow if tliero w is any 

(lenlai'ai.ion of .searcity this year for v.liidi re.a.'-on t liat amount was shown, 
nor did Im kinaw if there was any ohangm in •;]i(3 former policy, 

d he next demand was under head Irrigation ontday and the I’inaiui - 
Member iiiovcd for a grant of Rs. 1 , 7b. d'hero wore only 

4 motioii.s for reduction, J of which relat.ed to tho Saida canal 

and those aroused some ho.ited di.scus.sion. I't. Nanak i di.-tiab.s 

main objection, in proposing ^ i o reduction of Rs. 10,000 was ta 
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the inotcst against the fact that the claims of a senior 
lidiaii officer veie overloohed and a junior European engineer was 
lut in charge of the Sajda Works. Thakur Mashal Singh thought that 
iheie were inmcicus ((Jnplaiiits agaiist the Saida Canal affairs. Ho 
pro! i sled against appointing a gate keeper on Es. 260 p. m. aid other 
cxt]a\af.ai CCS in connection with the Bareilly Workshop. When once he 
poiitfd out snch instances of extravagai.ee he was threatened hy some 
Euio]>ca]i Engineers for being luii down for defamation. Lala Mathura 
liosad Mehrotra, in uhosc name also stood a similar motion proposing 
a 1 eduction of Bs. 100 only, thought that there was no other department 
which spent so lavishly as the Irrigation Doiiartment. After a long 
debate the motion was negatived. 

'J'he entire demand was then voted and the Council adjourned 
0)1 account of lloli till Mondtiy, the 24th. 

On MABCH 24th on the Council ro-aBsembling after the Eoli festival 
the ricsideiit announced that the United Provinces Board of Bovenue 
Amendment Act had received the Viceroy's assent. 

A’arious mt)tioiis for grants in the budget were then taken up for 
consideration under heads ; Stamps, Begistration, Subsidized Companies, 
SGicntific Departments, Jails and Convict Settlements and Supcr-aiinuatioii 
Allowances and Pensions. 

There were very few motions for reduction, most of w’hich were 

not moved, as Iho members in whose names they stood were absent, 

and several of which were moved only to be withdrawn. Except the 
reduction ol Bs. 3,481 from demand for chai’ges for reformation of 
Ciimii.al tribes under head “Jails and Convict Settlements” on the Home 
Mendicr’s own motion, no cuts were effected from any of the demands 
presented and they were voted in their entirety. Bs. 4,05,900 were 

votnl 111 (lor Stamp, Bs. 4,64,000 under Begistration, Rs. 5000 under 
Sulisidizcd Comiiaiiios, Rs. 20,100 under Scientilic Dcpaitments, Bs 
51,31,800 ui dor Superannuation Allowances and Pension and Bs. 32,03,019 
after deduction ()f Rs. 3,4 81 ui dcr the head Jails ^iid Convict Settlements.. 

1 ho motion of Bai Bahadur Lala Sitaram relating to genera) 

flisciissinn on flail Adininistratioii roused a pretty long debate and gave 
©ppojtunity to the Swarajist members who had had also persona) 

experience in.side the jails to severely take the department to task. 

'Die movers object was to endorse a protest. On several points 
there was, as it had been lepeatedly pointed out, great discontent 
with rcgaid to clothing and diet supplied to the prisoners. Ho strongly 
piTssrd the necessity of adding a little turmeric or haldi to pulse given 
to i>risoncrs to give colour and to make it eatable. It would not cost 

innrli. It was also pointed out by a member the other day that a 

luisoncr was forced to draw mill like ('attle l»lind'foldcd ! Tn his opinion 
existence of such affairs was not honourable to the Govornmout. Another thing 
point fd ont by him was that in the interest of economy simple term 
piisonci.s should also be given some remissions of sentences as those 
uidcrgoing ligoions imprisonment. He suggested formation of a small 
Con.niitfce* to revise jail regulations. 

It w as strongly urged by several Swarajist members, that under the 
prc.seijt system of jail admiiiktmtioii the effect of imprisonment was neither 
Jefoimatoiy nor deterrent. On the other hand imprisojiment created those 
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undesirable habits which otherwise would not be found in prisoners. Jail 
administration was cirried out to the utter humiliation of the people 
of this country. The Homo Mombor, whoso speech was subieetod to 
constant interruptions by the Swarajist moml)3r‘«, said ho leali/ed tliit.. 
the department needed reform aGaovding to chanpre of times but it was 
not a day’s work. He realized the importance of all the demands for 
reform and addressing the 8wara>ii8t members said that ho felt in 
the same spirit as they did but there wore various difficulties, the chief 
of which was of finance. The question of reform in the .fail Depart- 
ment was only treated as a secondary question. Dipartmonts like those 
of Kducatioii and Administration deserved the first coiisidoi-atiori. 

The demand was then put to vote and on being pressed to a 
division it was found that 40 voted for and only 14 agains*. The 
demand was accordingly voted. 

On MARCH 26th the Inidgot discussion closed. After election of 
members of the Council to servo on various Committees the remainder 
of demands for grants wore considered. There wore not many motioiis 
for reduction nor any controversial discussions anfl tin entire biisiinss of the 
4lay was disposed of in about two hours’ time. Reductions made from various 
demands amounted to R-*. 20,475 and the Lucknow University siif'ored as 
a reduction of Rs. 1,50,000 on account of loan to that University was a M',eptcd 
by the Education Minister on a monibor’s mot.ioii. ’I’hero w.-.s also 
a motion of reduction liy Rai Bahadur Lala Sitaram to protest 
that efFortiS were not made to manufacture Turkish i‘ed dye for 
police pugreos in India. The 1 nspoctor General of Tolice, however, assiired 
that he wotild give trial to Indian dyes and the motion was w'ithtli‘aw/i. 

A motion also urged that it v;is a sacred duty of Govor..ment f.i> 
preserve the ancient manuscripts. The Education Soretiry assurocl th it 
Government fully realized the importance of i)roscrving valiiible minu^u’Ip's. 

A motion of Raja Suryapal Singh for omission of demand under IJi itisIi 
Empire Exhibition could not be moved as the Itija wa^ ..ot, 
present. When the not demand under that head was put to vote, Bt. 
Govind Ballabh I’ant expressed pity chat the matter underlyi.ig Riji 
Surya})ars motion could not be discussed. Of late, he saul, ovonU lik > 1’u‘. 
Konya Immigration Ordinances, Class Areas Bill and other humiliatiiij 
incidents have happened. The story was full of piiji which caused 
anguish to Indians when they thought of them. All those incide.its 
had passed since the Council recorded its votes last O^tolni*. He, 
therefore, asked if it was in any way proper for them to vole any fur .li n* sum 
for the exhibition which was not profitable to thorn but on the other hn.i 
carried with it assor iations of ideas humiliating to Indian sense of iiaM’onality. 

Total Reductions 

After the reductions referred to above the budget dis iission eon” 
eluded with the voting of the demands under the following heads: — 
Rs. 147,460 under the miscellaneous department, Rs. !>,1 9,900 under 
stationery and printiiiir, Rs. 10,85,000 under loans and advances by 
Government, Rs. 10,00,000, under civil contingencies fund, Rs. 
under expenditure in England under the control of the High Commis- 
sioner for India. 

The total reduction made in the budget fis pioseuied r?.iTne to 
roughly over 16 lakhs, but there appeared no question of dropping aiy 
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work was iiijislied by that time or on the 5th April. The next three 
days were allotted for non-official business. The Bill to amend the Agra Estate 
Act 1920 was then passed. 

On APRIL 2r.d. after election of non-official members to serve 01 : 
several bodies, resolutions were considered. The following resolution of 
Mr. Masudduzzaman after a pretty long debate was passed as amended • 
“That this Council recommends to His Excellency the Governor acting 
with his Ministers to reserve two posts of civil surgeons for piivatc 
medical practitioners holding registrable qualifications In thoT^jiitcd Provinces. ’ 

Pandit Briiiuandaii Piasad Misra’s resolution which involved a pretty 
long debate on principle and which met serious opposition from Govt, 
tlirough the Finance Member was as fellows: — “ That this Council recom- 
mends to the Govt, to arrange to lay before the Council on the first 
day of the October and March meeting of the Council a statement (for 
the information of the members) in tabular foi*m, showing the resolutions 
moved and not negatived by the Council in the Reserved and th*"* 
Transferred Departments during the intervening periods respectively ai'.d 
the cxtoi.t of their acccijtanco or reicction by the Govt, together with 
the actual stops, if any, taken by the Govt, thereon, the lists to include 
also .such resolutions as were shown in previous lists as not finally 
disposed of.’* 

Mr. Misia thought that the necessity for information of that kind 
had bfcn increasing more and more every day in view of the fact 

that as far as he could gather the Govt, did not give effect to resolu- 
tions of the Council. Govt, wanted to pick up the easiest and simjdest 

resolutions to which it could give effect wn'thout in aity way substantially 
spending anything, without in any way sacrificing the interest of the 
Imperial Services, or those resolntions which did not in any way affect 

the view -point of Govt, itself. The reason why he brought the mattci' 
in the foim of a resolution was that it was after the .sad experience of 
3 yeais ai d incie that he found that no lumber of questions would 
elicit tiutli fium Govt. He al.'JO cited various que.sti()i:s on the subject 
to show' tliat Govt’s, reply wus vague. lie advised the Council to 

feriou.«Iy rol.'sidcr the (lucstion as it involved the (luestion of its dignity. 

The sub.jtnt. Dr. G nesli Piasad .said, had been l)ef()ro the liouse 

in some foim or other for a number of years. lie referred to 

the reply of the Final (C Member given in January, 1923, on a 
similar motion of Mr. Shakir Ali. The reply referred to was to 
the effect that a resolution of the Council wa.s n recommendation 
to the Governinci.t just as a res(;l\ition of the House of Common)- 

was a recommendation to His Majesty’s Government. The Finance 
member then also had said that their whole record was w'itnos.« 
♦ni the point. He therefore had not thought that it was consonant wdth 
the constitutional relations between the Government and the Ijegislatiire 
that the Goveiiimeiit sbonid be asked to undoitake to furnish the report 
regarding the action they had taken on a resolution. 

The major part of Dr. Ganesh Prasad’s speech was devoted to the 
criticism of the constitution. Ho thought that the pronouncements of 
the Finance member referred to above presupposed certain state of 

affairs in this coiUitiy which did not exist. It was, he said, all right. 

61 
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to spe&k of this legifflature aud in the same breath of aiiother legisla- 
ture, the Mother of Parliaments, namely the House of Commons, but 
ill this country there were certain powers w'hich were hekl in 
reserve by the Governor and which did not exist in any consti- 
tutional monarchy, or if they existed there at all, they did so only 
in name. It is just possible that in the constitutional history of England 
there might havd been periods similar to those through which they 
were passing. It was just possible, he submitted, that the period through 
v/hich they were passing to-day in India might correspond to the periotl 
in the hi&toiy of England in the days of the early Stuarts but he 
assorted that any power that the constitutional King of Great Britain 
possessed hafi never boon exercised during the last 150 years. 

The Finance Member in reply said that if ho had to oppose the resolu- 
tion it Was not l>ecausc of relucfeinco to supply information or of disrogaid 
of the I'osolutioii but liocauso, as they hold last year, to fui'iiish a statement 
and information of tliat nature was constitutionally unsound. A resolution of 
the Council was a recommendation to the oxocutive. He was not going tr) 
discuss the «iucstion whether the constitution wiis or was not what it ought to 
be. It was not the occasion for that. They had to take the constitution 
<i. e. status of a resolution) as it stood. It was binding upon them. 

A resolution not iiistrueiion nor order to the executive Govoinment. 

It was a rcoonimendation and they felt that to furnish a statement 
unasked foi, not in answer to a tpicstion, would tend to suggest that 
the lesolut.ioii was not a recominondiition but instruction. It would 
thoroforc, tend to attach to the resolution a constitutional character 

which <lid not attuch to it. Information as to the attitude with regard 
to any ])arti('ular re.solution could, however, bo supplied if asked in 

the form (»f a (lucstion. 

Finally however the resolution was put to the vote and dcelaied 

cari icfl, the President being of oi>inion that the “ ayes ” can fed. 

lire Arm Licenses 

'riie last resolution on the agenda was of IT. Nanak Chand 

urging preparation aiid maintcnaiioc by the district olfi(;crs of persons 
possessing i|Ualitications to ontilh them to got tire arm licenses. He 
tliouglit that there, had hoon .so far no settled policy, principle, or 
practice in the issue of lioense.s. ITio wholo system in «juostion had been 
more or less guiHed by the ar])itr.iry discretion of the district ollicer.s. 

(lo\ 1 . «»i»posod the re.solution which was pressed to a divi.sion but negatived. 

On this day the Einaneo Member announced that the Goveinor had 
directed to place official husine.ss, which otherwise would have followed 
the non-ollicial hu.siness on the 4th, to have precedence over the latter. 
'rhi.s evtiked a strong criticism from members who eomplairiod that noir 
otlicial resolutions were being strangled in that way, .ind Bai Bahadur 
Lala Sitaram entered his em]diatic protest. 

On APL’IL 3rd. after disposal of a few Bills, the Council passed on 
to the main busiiK\ss, namely resolutions. 1 ’here were six resolutions on 
the agenda, but none of them involved any interesting or controversial 
discussions. The following lesolution of Dr. S. Ahmad Khan after pretty 
long dolvito was passed as amended : This Council recommends to tho- 
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Goveniment to take effective measures so far as funds permit for the 
organisation of compulsory primary education in those provinces.” 

Mr. Ashiq Hussain Mirza then moved the following resolution : — 

That fchis Council recommends to His Excellency the (lovernor acting with liis 
Ministers the appointment of a committ«e to eii'iuire into the activities of th- 
Indnstrics department in regard to (1) the development of industries; (2) technical 
(Hlucation : (H) & (I) purchase of stores and to mnke recommendations for improvement 
in the matter. 

The motion was however withdrawn after an assurance given by the Minister. 

A resolution which mot with great sympathy from the Hindu 
members was moved by Dr. Ganesh Prasad: “This Council reoommonds 
that the Government bo pleased to ro-inost His Kxc^lloncy the (Jovonior 
to rcloas(3 Musammat Parbati Debi, at i^rcsont a special division prisoner 
ill h'atehgarh Central Jail.'^ Dr. Ganesh Prasad, without nnaninif any 
I'eHections on courts of .iustio3, diismubed briefly the metho l by which 
the prisoner s speeches which brought her conviction were rep >rfcod. 
Ho said that Musammat Parbati Debi’s talk was always in such rliificult 
high class Hindi that to say the least of constables who were stitod to 
have reported her speeches, it would be dilfioult even for a Hifidu like 
him to follow them. Her speeches wore not cirefiilly taken down when 
delivered. Her speech at Moorut was taken down not liy a Sub-Inspector 
but by a Hoad Constable. Only short notes wore taken, then they wero 
expanded, and then transUted. Dr. Ganesh FVasad then referred to tin 
speech of the Homo Member in connection with the C. I. 1). budget when 
ho had stated that when ho (Homo Member) assumed charge the nnfchorl 
of I'oporting vernacular speeches was so uiisatisiactory and rojiorts so 
mutilated that it was impossible to take action on thorn. Tlio Homo 
Member distinctly stated that for reasons which in public interest he was 
forbidden to disclose, (Tovornmont could not voloaso the prisoner in 
question. Ho realized the feelings of the majority of iion-oflicial inombors 
in the matter, but under th(3 circumstances ho had no control and so 
could not accede to that demand. The lesolution was then put to the 
vote and as there wore few voices of “Noes’' the Prosident declared 

that “ ayes ’’ carried. It was accordingly adopted . 

On APRIL 4th., the last day of the (Council, there was a very large 
number of questions only a few of which wero answered. In reply to 
questions by Mr. Mnknndilal, the Homo Member .stated that persons 
convicted in U. P. for political otfcnccs either iindor the Crimin-il 
Law Amendment Act or the Penal Code wore 2 in 1920, 1 1 -P.) in 

1921, 1838 in 1922 and 12 in 1923. Of them 259 were released 

on having asked pardon, 21 as a matter of grace or the fiee will 
of Govt., and 2117 after serving full term. 35 wore still in jail. Only 
one woman was convicted of political offence between 1920 and 1923, 

In reply to a question of l*t. Sri Kishan Datt Palliwal, the Home 
Member stated that Indian pri.sonors wore a K'lvti and a Hnnsnli 
for purposes of identification and this necessity did not arise in case 
of Kuropoan prisoners whoso number was very small ! It had boon the 
custom for many years to exact a minimum of li seers grain grinding 
from Puiropoan prisoners in Naiiii Central Jail but orders had boon 
issued now to exact in future the full task of 15 soers from able- 
bodied Europeans fit for hard labour. 
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111 icply to a (lucstioii of Chaudhii Badan Singh if it was a fact 
that T’t. Jawahirlnl Nehm and B. Tunshottamdas, Chairman and Ex- 
chaiimaii respoctivoly of Allahabad Municipal Board, were unusually 
detained by a Ticket Collector and a C. 1. 1). employee at Benares Cantoii- 
HiCnt to give infoimation of the place where they intended to put up at 
Benares, the Fii ai.ee Member stated that it had been ascertained by enquiry 
that those gentlemen wcie not detained by any member of the C. 1. D. 
As the I'ichol Collector on duty at the time had loft Benares it was 
impossible In aseeitain whether the complaint had any justification so 
far as he w'as (concerned. 

After interpellations the Finance Member announced that they had 
decided lo elfecf. reduction in canal Irrigation rates by 5 lakhs, a 
reduction wliicli was strongly urged by members during Budget discussion. 
The aiinouncciiicnl was received with acelamation. 

'I he Finance Member then presented that instalment of supple- 
mentaiy (lemarids which was withdrawn on the 1st April at the .suggestiem 
i f a memb('r. 

l*rcocdeiico vas given to the Supplementary demand under order.« 
ol (he (h)ve.rnor. Tlii.s scomod t(» have been felt by the iion-ottieial.-* 
as there was little time left to consider the resolutions, and so 
lieforo the s-iip]»]t inontaiy estimates could bo i>rosontcd, Pt. Briinandan- 
Prasad Mi^si-i gave iolic(! of a motion for adjournment to discuss an 
ni'gent and iinpoitant public matter, namely, the action of the Governor 
in ej.ci’oachii g uik (ui-titutionally on the course of iion-oflioial busine.«s b> 
allow ii.g; it Ik* .superseded by .supplementary estimate when iJOirolTicia! 
hisii.oss got iir(»iioitioi:atoly very small allotment of days. 

''1 he Piesid(‘iit held that the motion in question was not in order. 'llioi\ 
va.s nothing cmorgei.t. I h. scroti on vested in llie Governor in alloting 
lii>iiie.‘-.v< to have prccedej.ee and that discretion was exercised. The 
iiiUlioM wa.s accordingly di.sallowed, 

}"'np]»leniontaiy estimates were considered next. One of the now demand.- 
piT.MU.tcil related to settlement ai.d it was oj.Iy of a i oir( ()ntcnliou^* 
i.atmc. During t);e Ihidget discus.sioii the denial d ahout settlement \va.«. 
icjetlcd liy llie lour.cil and so presentation of demand as sup\»lemenlaiy 
H'latiiig lo the same .*^11 hjoct -matter vas objected to l»y some members. 
ilove\cr alter icdiilion by inoio than three lahhs the .-iqjplementary demands 
vcie \otcd. 'riiore weic (I noi,'otlicial resolutions ai d a.s the major pait ot 
tile time was tahen up by t|UO.‘‘!'o. aid oiricial busijics.s, only one 
iiMflution could l.e eonsidcied. The following resolution was ])as.sed . 

■ 'llial this (.'ouiicil lecoTiiiiiei.ds lo tlie Go\cr:.Mient that an AyuiTcdic 
;i!d ( nani Golle-e I c establi.shcd in these i.rovii.ccs at an eaily date.” 

lilt Council was then declared prorogued and adjourned 
sine die. 
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Chief Event s — Mad. 

f» I'Vli 2i f’liht bittiiip: ol tli<* C'ouiici!— Atljoiirimieiit inotK'ii on tfn- Chit-f MiniMr.'V 
whip oarrinW. 

7 Frb 24 Madras Irrigation Kill discuHtiLtl. 

*» Fob 24 Ml. Kcsava I'illai’a niotiou to hloj. H*gr(.ii|niio ol viJJuf£p> past-cd fojain^! 
Oovoimueiit after hc:itc*d tlehato, 

4 Mill a-i Adjoin iinieiii notion on tla* ctriitio! ol aj)p<»iiitni<]it l.\ tiovcinmcm 
tallied OH' alter a !iot ticimtc. 

17 Mai 24 f’ri*ai(l<nt uiniouncfd receipt of a mcHsagr Irom H. K. ibc Oovernoi 
r^coiiniMiidin <2 hib own anieiulments to the Hiiulu llclifrious Endow - 
niiutb r.ilJ pasw?d in April 192H. 

22 Mai 24 t Irani lor [\Tiuihtei>' balarieb e<c., paswd l>y amnitlments being guiliotin'-,; 
by lapM' ol' time. 

25 Mai 24 lnlii\Miiig inloiination was die it oil a^ to tla work done by an I. K S. 

man who deli\c*r<d 15* hours heture in a year — Motion for Srpaiatioe 
of .ludicial and Executive function'? earned against (lovcrninoiit. 
2# Mfti iSI Adji UJiiineui motion for gagging the Mirasdaih' conference at Mayavaram 
by I he Dihl. Magi'Mrate dihcusaed and thru w ithdiawn- Madia." 
liaiui b’evenue Kill thrown out. 

1 Api. :4 Motion condt niiiirg the Swornya papti of Madia.** in imi-iigning f’e 

impartiality of the ricsideiil diseu^sed— Official bills passed. 

2 Apr 24 Hindu KoJigious Endowment PdJi as amended bv Govnnoi e\<'kei 

strong criticism by iion-officiaJs but was eventnaJIy passed In tl;.* 
Houw’ iie^t ilay. 

3 Ap '24 Non ottic.aJ lieioiutions passed- Council pioroguid by Ocnriiio!. 



Madras Legislative Council 

A-fter its December session the 2nd Reformed Madras Legislative 
Coenc:! resumed its sitt ngs on FEBRLARY 5th. The Hon. Dewan 
Ba'iridiir L D. Swamikannu Pillai took the Chair as the netv President. 

The House was about to proceed with the business of the day 
wh. Cl Mr. S. Satyamurti rising to a point of order observed that this 
meeuing was not properly convened, his reason was that the meeting 
was first announced to be held on 2Sth January. Three days before* 
than: date the original intimation was cancelled and a fresh announcement 
was made to the effect that the House would meet on that day (5th). 

'L ho President ruh'd that it was properly held. 

Dowan Bahadur M. Krishnan then rose with another point of order. 
He stated that the non -official members had not been given the number 
of days they were entitled to for transacting their business. 

At question time an unfortunate turn cams last in the matter of the 
Red.ty-Pangal controversy winch was a blot on the public life of the pro- 
vince. Mr. Swami Venkatachalam Chetty moved an adjournment of the 
House to consider an urgent matter of public importance, viz , the 
sssi!' of a whip by the Hon. the Chief Minister in connection with the 
No-Confidence motion of Mr. C. K. Reddy made in November last. 
The President then asked the opinion of the House whether it gave 
Icav to the motion bring made. The President allowed the motion and 
anno Ti need that it would be taken up at 4 p. m. A question of taking dis- 
ciplinary action on the SWARAJYA paper for attacking the President was 
next raised but the matter was postponed. 

Supplementary Grants were then taken up. 

A grant of an additional sum of Rs. 31,000 under Irrigation for 
repairs to minor irrigation works was made as also an additional sum 
of Rs. 1,260 for the additional Sessions Court, Coimbatore. 

An additional sum of Rs. 72,000 as grants in aid to local bodies 
for the maintenance of trunk road.s was then granted. 

The TUnCORIN PORT TRUST BILL as amended by the Select 
Cemmittee was next considered and several clauses were agreed to till the 

clause on disqualification of persons to be appointed to the Board was 
reached. The discussion tha.. followed on the sections of the bill evoked a 
good deal of racial bias as the Hon. Sir Charles Todhunter opposed and 
the con^official members urged election of Indians on the board. An 
amendment that either the Chairman or the Vice-Chairman should be an 
Indian was passed by defeating Governmen*^ by 42 to 30 votes. Another 
amendment to exclude Colonial Britishers from the board was made as 
retaliation upon the South Africans and the Kenya Whiles. 

At this stage Mr. Chetty's adjournment motion to consider the 
Chief Minister’s whip issued in connection with the no-confidence motion 
of Mr. C. R. Reddy in November last was taken up and a long and 
animated debate followed. The matter arose in this way : In November 
last Mr. C. R. Reddy had tabled a resolution of “ no-confidence ” on 
the Ministers. On this the Chief-Minister, the Raja of Panagal. issued 
a Government whip to all nominated and other members that they 
should vote for the Ministers. Subsequently when questioned about it 
the Hon. Sir Charles Todhunter denied any knowledge and opined that 
nominated members were not bound to vote one way or the other, 
certainly not for Government. Thus the Chief Minister was guiliy of 

Gl(a) 
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violating confidence and his conduct was inconsistent with the dignity of 
the Ho !se. The debate that followed showed the bitterness of communal 
and party feeling in the Council. Mr. i hanikacbalam Chetty made 
strong personal reflections on several members who opposed the Ministers. 
Mes^ s. Satyamurti, C. K. Reddy. Sir A. P. Patro, and the Raja of 
Panigal were the chief speakers. The motion was eventually talked out. 

On FEPRUAKY e.TH the "dirty linen'* of the Reddy — Panagal 
correspondence again came up in question time and the supplementary 
questions revealed that Mr. C. Jveddy had aEked the Raja to have 
the Prc.sidentship of the (Council and tlic Vice-Chancellorship of the 
University. Discussion on the previous day’s amendment on the PORT 
TRUST PILL w is then taken up and rtgain adjourned to the next day. 
The Jlon. Mr. C. P. Rama.swami Aixar then moved the Madras IRRIGA- 
I ION BILL. Si veral ammidments were moved to have the bill 2>ostponed 
lor six months to one month but weK: negatived. 

On FEBRUARY' y rii the J'ort J rust Bill was taken up and the 
amendment for the (.xclusion of Colonial l^ritishcrs from the board was 
carried against (^ovl. The irrigation Bill was next taken up. The 
strongest opponent ol the measure proved to be Sir K. V. Reddi who 
pointed out some of the glaring defects in the project, such as the 
forcing ol labour, taking po.^s»oss.oa ol land wliich did not belong lo 
(iovt. etc. The bill wa e\ontuaily rclericd to a select committee. 

On FEBKUA 1 ^^' lU then* wa.s an unprece<leiUc(l number ol quc.s- 
liuns and answets >•» i.-jcupied more than 2^ hours. A '‘Uj)j)lenu’ntary 
giant was thm ak. ii up and voted. This was a non-official day ami 
Mr. Satyamniti obj^cud »'» ollirial liusiness bi ing taken up. J h»* 
ITe&ideut prorui'ed to give ample time for nun-ofiicidl biisitie.-s. 'li<e 
supplfnientai y demand was one which had been rejecte 1 by the House 
in March Rs. 17,2(0 lor the si)ccial ]>ay to Deputy Col!<.ctcis 

employed in ^(•^ll<Inlnt work. Uuvt. slat'd ‘.ha a suit of iialf-pi\>mi (* 
had been made to these officers and S" \he giant w.is pa.ssc'd 

Non-official business wib tlicMi taken up and Mr. P. Paddirajii'.s 
motion ri'CommeiKlii.g cancelation of the Uovc.inment noiificati 'U f.ir 
levN'iu.: a 1 e on certain hiiitls m the J.>i.stiict to be induded in 

the ftv.icnt regi.stcis should be caucvJied, was pmpo.sed and carn-.-d. 

J lew.m B.iliadu;' J* Ke.sava I’llla: movd a resoluii ui rccommeMiding 
to the C : i\ern!n<-nr that liirlliei grvuipirig of vihages nrght be orihwith 
.s^ofijied. Afl« r discussion the Law AleiiiDer suggested an amen mient ; 

“ That tiiis tkuincd 1 ecoumiend . to the GoveriuiierU that the jjnlicy 
ot rrgroup’.ng ol villages l^e discoiiLinue 1 l).iLh in the rai}>al\vari and 
ZHmiiid.iu villagc.s and that ilu* villages amalgamated (luring the last 
two years be divided into their origiiia and that ihe village 

(■fficers who wvit' icmoved c'ori.«ei.|uent < u such atnalgainal on be restored 
to their ollices.'’ J lu? ((miphiiiii was iliat Govt, w'as saving money by 
leducing tire chowkidars aneJ subuidinate village (ffu’ers and lor tlis 
wa.s breaking iiji villagi^ unity. Altc; a long xlebsti in which tiovern- 
ineiit strongly iijip'seil the measure, the resolution was c-.»iiieo'. 

Mr. Abbas Aii mo\ed a n'soluiK'n tlial ’u ‘uturt; persons aged 00 
years or above be not appointed to or c-.mlinued in the oflKe I’ubl c 
Pros(Cutor. It was linaily witlidrawn on the J.av/ MvUib r giving an 
assniancc that he would consider the matter. 

Mr. B. Mahab.ile IJegde moved a resolution for the remis.-ion ol 
assessment to the ex'ent of two-thirds on all w'et lands yielding second 
crop whereon the first crop was destroyed by lioeds it was, iK .vever, 
withdti.wn on Govt, assuring to look into the inait(*r. 

The Council then adjourned till the 4th MARCH 

On MARCH 4th Sir Charles Todhunlcr presented the Budget. 
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The follow iufj: is a suminavy of the Finance Member’s : — 

The l^udcet To.’ ]!»21-25 shows a lotal revenue of Ks. I,ri7r» l.ikhs and provides 

for a tt)lal expcMi li: uic of lls. lakhs, hviviiii^ a surplus ol' II. l/> lakhs wiiich 

will b^ utilised to.vards payrnnit. of the Croveru'n m^. of Tn lia’s sliori, term loins. 

There is neither increase nor ileeiMas* of laial.ion. The closing bii.inee is a srnalJ 

sum of ]ls. 14 lakhs, repres-MU ing the amount at crctlit ol’ Hi(‘ f.-ioiiii * insnl■an^^ ? fund. 

The Budget contains a lump provision of Rs. 7 lakhs lor gr.inls lo I j: vorsity 
and for famin-j au<l llood charged which have no;. yi;t been esf imate.l, though it is 
likely that the provision will l)e far (ixceeded. The Budg.*!. p.ovid'^s for various 
minor new schemes represent iiig o.'dinary expansion of l.!ie working of sev(?ra! 
depart 111' 'Tits. 

The only important seheni* is the long po.stpni'*d bifiire.it.iou. of tli.* Kistii’i 
Dist riet. Trovision has been made for various buildings eonti* ei.cd wiili th** ordinary 
fulminist rat ion by tinaiicing from loan moii'^y works cMtiiig half a lakh an«t more. 
I'l’ovisinn maile foi’ this purpose in 192l-2.‘i is ab nil S l;i,Uhs. 

'riicre has been a steady, though sniali, increase in > vp nulii m e in Trausfen’Cv/ 
Depart rnenls, the penrentage having risui from 112 in 1'.>;;-2J to d;’. in I'J2l-2ri, 

Heavy eontribiil.ions to tie* (hnitral tlovernmenf . to tiie tun- of Rs. ;> IS lakhs, 
ropreficnt ing more than one lifth of the imai revenue of M:i»lras, has retarded the 
progress of administ rat ion in \arious direct ions such as in iss educat ion. 

Tlie remit^sion of contributions by Us. SO lakhs now niitler dismission in the 

Legislative Assemlily will go somewhat to.vards ae.e-r*!er;i.t ing l.lie progress of the 

rresiilency. Kveii then Madras with a population of l2 millions will be far 
bshiu'l her sister presidency of Bombay with a popnlai ion of 19 millions. 

Dowan liahadur Krishna Kao moved an adjoiinimcnt to dis- 
cuss the question of distribution of patronage and the control of 
the Services. The point stressed by the mover was that recently 

it h.id come out that the Ministers had no free hand at afl 

in the matter of patronage and appointin'^nts, .they Iiad 

become assimilated into the reserved half of the (.i.;vernirieat. l iie (lovt. 

brought in a very old despatch of the Court of Directors of the days of the 

Company relying upon some saving claii'^es in ifie. Government nf India 
Act. The question of divisions of functions, tlie (kvolution rules, 

the Control of the services etc, were brought in ami instance-? were 
cited during the long debate of cases where the Miriisiers h,td been 

reduced to a nonentity and appointment in their deiiartments had 

been made by supersession. The motion however was talkei out. 

On MARCH 6th the general discussion of the budget which 

lasted for 3 days was opened. The voting of grants was taken up 

on the i/th March and continued till the 29th. Altogether .15 noii- 

otheia’s spoke on the general discussion and the general grounds of 

complaint were about education and iri'gation. The provincial contribution 
and the Salt l ax also had the r usual share. 

On MARCH 17th the Hon the President announced roxeipt of a 

me'^sau^ from 11 . E. the Governor in respect at iBe Madras Hindu 

Religious Endowments Bill which was passed at the meeting of the 
last Council in April 1923. 

Mr. T. A. Ramalinga Chettiar rose to a point of order and en- 
quired whether the remitting of the Bill back to the Council was 
in onler. Mr. C. R. Reddy also raised a poiut of order as to whe iier it was 
in order to remit the Bill to a new' Council. These points w<‘re {loslponed. 

Motions on the Budget for 1924-25 were then taken u]). The first 
demand was for Land Revenue. A number of motions lor reiuction 

or omis<^ion of allotments for executive subordinates, fi.xeil travelling 
allowance, establishment for prepa ing statistics etc., were moved and 
explanations having be^n furnished b Government, they were withdrawn, 

Rao Bahadur A. S. Krishna Rao moved the omission of the allot- 
ment of Rs. 97,661 to the B 'arc! of Revenue- Fi ancial Cemmi sicner and 
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establishments. The object of the motion was to r«^ commend the abolition 
of the Uoarcl of Reverue. This was carried against Govt, by 49 to 33. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti at this stage moved an adjournment of the 

House to consider a definite matter of urgent public importance, viz., 
th(.’ sending of a telegram by some members of the Council to the 

Ucivemment of India supporting the maintenance of the Salt Duty at 
Rs. 2 per maund if the Provincial contribution from Madras was to 
be reduced. After some discussion the President ruled it out of order. 

The time limit for the Land Revenue demand having been reached 
by the long discussion some 80 motions for red«iction lapsed and the 
House then voted tlie whole of Rs. 220,94 lakhs minus Rs. 97,661 
di-M'illoweJ on the 17th. 

The Excise grant of Rs. 24*13 lakhs was then taken up. Mr. C. 

V* Iyengar moved a cut of Rs. 15 000 to abolish Assistant Coramis- 

sionership. In the discussion that followed the excise policy was strongly 
attackal whereupon the Go\ t. member proposed to have the matter 
put to vote on a nominal cut of Rs. 100. Mr. Iyengar consequently 
amended bis motion, but after discussion the President asked him to 
Withdraw the motion as the object, namely, of raising a discussion 
liad been achieved. The whole excise demand w'as then granted by 63 to 2S. 

On MAUCU lotL a long string of very important (piestions on the 
woik of the rahinet. ti e secret of appointments, and Rules etc. for 
tliese, made the proceedings very lively, as Government did not disclose 
cabinet secrets and gave onlj^ evasive answers. On the resumption of 
voting on grants tlie demand under Stamps was cut down by Rs. 1,000 
on (he motion of Mr. C. N’. lyenuar. There was a long debate on 
which the members atlacked Government for having commercialised 
litigation an1 finally Government was defeated by 63 to 23 votes in 
this cut. Tile Stamp demand less Rs. 1,000 was then passed. The 
forest demand was then gr.anted. 

On MARCH 20tli (jutstions elicited the information that Ministers 
were in the habit of roving about in their electoral tours at public 
f xpense. The demand under Registration was next taken up. Rai Bahadur 
!Narasirahachari moved for a cut of Re. i to raise a general discussion, 
'rhe action of the Inspector General of Registration in dismissing 
people right and left and going over the country to canvass openly 
tor the Hon. Sir A. P. I’atro w'as strongly condemned, but Sir A. P. 
Patro said that the statement was a lie. Eventually the motion as well 
a.s a lew others wrere withdrawn and the total demand was passed. 
Similatly the demands under Irrigation v'cr'' carried. 

On MARCH 22nd the Ministers' salary grant came under the 
guillotine rule and was passed without discussion owing to lapse of 
time. Ml. C. R, Reddy wanted to have this matter taken up but the 
House did not allow him and so he, followed by many members ot 
tlie opposition, left the House. 

On MARCH 2i a large number of jii! stion.s enlivened the pro- 
ceedings of the House. The power of Ministers to give effect to reso- 
lutions, the indecent haste m convicting the Editor ot the "Congress'* 
proper of -Sidition in one day’s trial, th * scandalous way in which Prof. 
Suiith of the Presidency College <lid his work, and various other matter^ 
w (Me iliscusscd in interpellations. (->a the losumption of the budget the 
L'»w M. rnber made an announcement in respect of separation oi 
!!• h'xccuti\'e and Judicial functions that the Govt, of India woiih^ 

' ' ^sid-. r the ipiestii^n on an all-India basis, so the matter was further 
posipueed. other grants were then pa^Fed. 
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On MARCH 25TH, on resumption of the budget grants, the ‘Gaols' 
demand for Rs. 31*65 was movcO by Sir Arthur Knapp. Mr. K. I'ppi 
Sahab moved a cut ot 2 lakhs from the allotment of 13 lakhs for 
dietary charges, on thr ground that the police quite unnecessarily and 
harassingly put a very large number of iunoceut people into prison. 
The reputation of the Indian Police on this matter is world-wide. 
The main objection was to the great number ot Moplah prisoners kept 
in jail. Mr. C. W Iyengar proposed a cut of i lakh instead of 2. This 
was put and carried. Ti»e demand under Gaols was then agreed to, 

Hon. Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar then presented the Police Budget — 
a demand ol Rs. 158 02 lakhs- He made a long preparatory speech 
outlining his policy and promising various measures of public utility 
with a view to meet popular demands against police expenditure. Only 
a few minor cuts were proposed and withdrawn. 

On MARCH 2bTn Mr. C. V. Venkataramana lyengir moved a 
reduction of 5 lakhs from the Police budget. He said tba*: Madras was 
spending more on l*olice than other i^rovinces and less on Education. The 
motion was not accepted and the whole Police demand was finally agreed to. 

Mr. Satyainuni moved a nominal reduction ol Rs. 100 from the 
provision ot Rs. 8 *01 lakhs for “ Education Reserved" and in the course 
ol a long speech attacked the pohey of the Gjvi. ia maiataining 
separate European and Anglo-Indian Schools. Alter discussion the motion 
was negatived by a huge majority. The demand under " Education 
Reserved" was then passed. 

Hon Sir A. P- Patro then moved the demand of Rs. 120*48 lakhs 
under “ Educauou Transferred." A cut 01 Rs. 10,000 prop ».sed by 
Mr. Thampiu trom ihc grant to Arts College was withdrawn, as also 
a few minor cuts. The 1110 it interesting part of the debate was where 
Mr. Satyamurti exposed the work or no-vvoik of an European Professor, 
one Mr. E. Smith, who drew his princely silary for lecturing about a 
di2ea hours in the who e yeir ! Th s worthy Imperial Service-man had 
his whole time given to the European Govt, servants' Association ' 
On the Minister promisin ' to make enquiries the matter was dropped, 
Mr. A. R. Mudaliar then raised the question of the undesirability of 
maintaining separate colleges for .separate communities. Mr. C. R. Reddy 
strongly spoke in support of such institutions, and Dr. Nateaa Mudaliar urged 
the str rting of a Mahomedan College. The motion was la the end withdrawn. 

Oa MARCH 27TH at question time some diversion was created by the 
ex Minister, Sir K. V Reddy, answering certain questions directed to the 
Education Minister. Some members questioned this procedure whereupon 
Sir Venkata i-aid that since the present Minister was only 6 months in 
office, it was not fair to ask him as to what was do le before that. 
Tne President intervened and said that the ex-Minister could reply to 
questions only when requested to do so by the incumbent in oilfice. Mr. 
Venkataramana Iyengar asked questions regarding the Mirasdars' Conference 
which was to be held at Mayavaram on the 30th but was interfered with 
by the district authirities. Tne Law Member took all responsibility upon 
him elf but said that he mu it depend upon the “men on the spot." 

Voting of grants was then resumed. Kao Bahadur A. K. Krishna 
Kao raised the question of the creation of an Andhra University which 
had long been hanging in the balance without Govt, doing anything 
in the matter. Sir A, P. Patro in reply assured the House that the 
Govt, was moving in the matter thougn slowly. He had asked the 
P, W. D. to make plans. The F nance Committee had resolved that as soon 
as relief came on the score of the Provincial Contribution, a sum would 
be kept apart for this new university. But at present there was no 
hope of any financial relief, but he promised to press the Finance Com - 

62 
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xnittee for funds. As a Government they were committed to the scheme- 
On his own responsibility Sir Patio was getting; a bill drafted 

The demand under “ Education "was th‘ n passed without any reduction. 

After lunch the Medical grant of Ks 5315 ^akhs was taken up. 
Mr. A. Ranganatha Mudaliar in moving for a cut of Rs 100 raised 
the question of indigenous systems of meuicine which were being grossly 
neglected by Ihe Govt. The Hon'ble the Minister promised to bring 
in a supplementary bill for this purpose after the cabinet had met 
and given its sanction. The mover, wished to press his motion 
for the purpose ol strengthening the hands of the Minister by giving 
him the b.icking of the House. The Minister, however, said that such 
backing would rather do harm to the project than strengthen his 
bands and consequently he was going to vote against the motion. 
Thereupon the mover withdrew his motion. Several minor cuts weie 
proposed which were not press^cd and finally the remaining items 
of the Medical demand were put to the House and passed. 

On MARCH 2^th the Mirasdars' question was raised in the House. 
Mr. C. R. Reddy, the Raja of liarnnad and Mr. Satyamurti taking the 
lead. The latter moved an adjournment of the House to consider the 
gagging order of the Distric' Magistrate, Tanjore, which had the effect 
of Stopping the Mirasdais* conference by force, but he withdrew it on 
an a surance giv^n by the Law Member that he would see that right 
and justice was don . Sir Arthur Knapp then introduced the Madras 
Land Revenue IRll which proposed to re-assess land at almost double 
the inevailing rai.5. Mr. '1. V. Seahagiri Ayer was heading an agitation 
outside the t.ouiiCil I0 llin.w out the bill. The Raja of Kollengodc 
supported the bill, but the majority ol the leading Councillors opposed it, 
including such men as Dewan Bahadur M. Krislin in Nair, Sir K V. Keddy 
and Mr. Kamaswamy Mudalier. After the whole day's debate thi‘ bill was 
thrown oiit by a large majority, iS voting for and 08 against the bill. 

On MARCH 3it.t an excess grant of Ks 3,09,7.18 was demanded to 
regularise the expenditure chargeable to icvcnue incurred in ig>.'-23 in 
excess of the grant voted in that year. Tliis was agreed I0. Ks. 30,000 for 
tour expenses in connection with the Govt, exodus to the liills was then de- 
manded and agreed to. Several .small .sums were then demanded as supplemen- 
tary grants which were carried. The Raja of Panagal moved for a grant 
of Rs. 1,80,320 under the head Medical. This was carried, as also a motion 
for Rs. 20,000 to provide for expenditure on indigenous systems of medicine. 

This closed the Budget discussion. Sir Cliarles Todhunler then read 
a communication from tlie Governor certifying the demand of Ks. 97,601 
under "General Administration — Secretariat Establishment. — Board ot 
Revenue" which had previously been rejected by the House. 

On APRIL I St, on the Council re-assembling, the Hon. Sir M. 
Habibullah, who had so long been under deputation on the Lee Com- 
mission, resumed olfice as Revenue Member of the Govr. and look his 
scat as such in the Council. He was greeted with cheers from the 
whole House, he was the most popular figure amongst tlic front- 
rank members. Ihere were a large iiumlier ol questions and some of 
them quite enlivened the otherwise dull proceedings. Largo sums of 
money spent by the Governor for his lurniture and odds and ends 
formed the subject matter of a long paasage-at-arms between the Home 
Member and Mr. Satyamurti. 

Rao Bahadur Ethirajulu Naidu next moved his resolution that the House 
strongly disapproved of the action of the swauajya paper in impugning the 
impartiality ot the President of the CouiiCil. ihere was a heated debate on 
this motion which was finally withdrawn at the request of the Law Member. 
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Dewan Bahadur M. Krishnaa Nair then brought in bis Malabar 
Tenancy Bill which was put to the House and carried. Sir Arthur 
Knapp then introduced a bill to amend the Madras Children Act 1920 
and at the same sitting the bill was passed into law. Mr. C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar then moved ihe Madras Pilferage Prevention Bill, 
which, after a little oppositon, was carried by a majority. Ihe Bill 
was then referred to a select committee. 

On APRIL 2nd the President took up the Madras Hindu Religious 
Endowment Bill for consideration according to the message of the GoveiLor 
received on the previous day. This was a bill pasi^ci by the last 
Council and af.er having passed through various stages was now with 
the Governor waiting l is assent to become law ; the Governor had 
however suggested certain amendments as a condiiion precedent to h s 
assent being given. Now these amendments were btf jre the House. Several 
points of order were raised questioning the Jegahiy ol the Governor's action 
but the President said that it was his duty 10 execute the message. 
He moved the first amendment as piOposeJ by the governor, wlien the 
Raja of Ramnad moved that the cunsideratiou ol the bill be adjourned 
for a year. He was supported by the Raja of Challapalli an 1 Messr Krishna 
Rao, C. R. Reddy, and others. The strongest cousiitutioiial objecti m was 
taken ot the method pursued by the Governor remitting a Bill from one 
Council which was dissolved to anothe: which tlicn came into existence. 

On the s de ol Cover* ment, the amenciment was strongly opposed 
by the Law Member and the Advocate General, and finally was defeated 
by 40 to 60. Discussion then lurned on what should be done with 
the new amendments proposed by the members. Ihc Advocate General 
wanted the presid.nt to vote tnem all out of order Sjlvc and except 
the Governor’s amendments. On this point there was much diicussion 
which were not concluded when the House rose. 

On APRIL 3rd the Pre ident gave lU'> ruiin^ on the several points 
uf order raised on the last day’s debate on the Governor's amendments 
to the Religious Endowments Bill, lie said that on the day when the 
House passed ihe bill (m the last Council it exhausted its right to 
move amendments and the Governor’s amendments were in the nature 
of alterations proposed by him Lould not be counter-amended. Xle 
therefore ruled all the other amendments as out of order whereupon a 
number of opposition members left the House in protect. Ihe Governor's 
amendments were then placed before the House one by one and passe L 
At one stage Sir K. V. Reddy and Mr. KnsJinan Nai; again raised their 
voice of protest and several more members left the House, but finaby 
all the amendments w re earned through, the remaining opposition 
members taking no part in the proceedings. 

On the House re-assembling after lunch non-official resolutions were 
taken up. Mr. K. V. Reddy moved that the Ghat Thalayaris who had 
been removed in pursuance of the retrenchment sclieme be re-instated. 
This was agreed to. Mr. Abbas Ali moved that all the Moplah 

prisoners, other than actual murderers etc., of the last rebellion be 
released. He compared the Moplahs to a belligerent force and he said 

that the only decent thing after peace had Deed established was to 

set thtm free. The motion was earned. Government opposing. Mr. K. P. 
Thampan then moved that the assessment on second crops in places 
afifected by the recent drought in Malabar be remitted. On Sir M. 

Habibullah opposing it on behalf of Government on the ground that 
all possible concession had already been given, tiie mover withdrew the 
motion. This closed the business of the Council for the March Session. 

H. E. the Governor then came and declared the Council prorogued in 
a short speech in which he took leave of the Council before retirement. 
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The first nuieting of the 5econd B. & O. Legislative Council took 
plicc on Tui?sf.lay the i.stli January, the Hon'ble Khan Bahadur 
Khwaja Mohan-ad Nur presiding.' There was a full attendance of members. 
H. K. the Governor inaugurated the new Council in a short speech. 

The Council met next on Wednesday, the lOth January to elect a 
Deputy President lor the Council and non-official members on the Standing 
('ommittce on Public Accounts. On votes being taken Chowdhury Bhagwat 
Prasad Samant Kai Maliapalra was elected as the Deputy- President. 

On I EBI<CJAJ<y 12th, the fiist business day, the Council met for 
non-official n solutions. The first resolution was moved by Mr. Md. 
Yunus i( Lonimcndiiig ibe publication oJ tlie Council proceedings in the 
vernaculars. 'IJie mover urged that such a step would serve to educate 
the elect ois and keep them in touch with what their rcprcseiualivei- 
were doing in the Council. Tlie motion was carried, Go\ t. opposing. 
Mr. Yunus moved another resolution suggesting the creation cf a 
(It parlmcnt for the management of endowed estates. He said that it was in 
the interests of the public at large that such a depart mint should be created . 
Mr, Mubarak Ali moved an amendment lo the resolution that early effect 
be given to llu' Mussalmnn Wakt Act 1923 which was accepted by the 
House and carried. 

After lunch Mr. Mubarak All’s resolution regarding the re-opening 
fd tin; Saran Cuual was tliscussed. '1 he mover said that the extension (,d 
the canal wcmld offer lacilides to the agriculturists for inigation puipose^. 
1 he motion was finally carried by 33 against 12 votes, Govt, opposing. 

On FJCBRUAkV J3th Kumar Kajivaranjan Prasad Sinba moved the 
IcUowing rcsc'lution : — 

This Council recemmends to the Government — (a) that the n-j^ort (pI 
the committee on the separation of executive and judicial functions I c 
lorthwiih piiblislicd for eliciting public opinion and ciiticism ; (h) that the 

(mvenimeiif do publish their final conclusions after considcimg hop 
r. pinions and criticisms within a period of three months fn m the date ol 
I lu* said report : and (e) that the fxovt. do make pnivision in their buriget 
for 192.4-23 lor a sum approximately sufficient to enable them to Crtrry 
pud during the course of the next financial year the recommendations mnd- 
in the said report. 

After a long debate the resolution was split up into thi'fe parts and put 
vote separately. The first clause \vas carried. Tlic second cJaiise was 
pressed to a division and carried by .jO to 19. The third part was then 
put and lost by 28 against 34. 

Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath moved that an Ayurvedic College be 
established in the provinc-. . In pioposing the resolutioi', he said, people 
all over India were insisting on the eslablishineni of an Ayurvedic College. 
Allopathic Colleges were many but no Ayurvedic College organsed on 
scientific basis existed, Moulvi Mobarak Ah suggesled an amendment for 
li'aching 1 ilibi along with Ayurveda. After a h ug debate and on the 
cissurfujce of the Ministers that the matter w'il. he enquired into by them, 
r; e resolution was withdrawn. 

0 :i FiCBRl.^'XRV i^tli Sujiplcmcntaiy Demands weic taken ’ ui- 
y.r. \V. S. Bremner movid that the ('c.uiicd do as.seiit to the sup- 
.uu-niary grant of Rs. under dead Irrigaiion. Navigatioi. 

i* lie '=aid that the Dehr: wHr wa.-^ sevei< !v damaged du. mg th ? 
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Maulavi Mati-ur Kahman 
Bai Bah. Krishna Deva N. Mahtha 
Babu Jalcshvar Prashad 

„ Chandraketu Narayan Singh 
Maulavi Saiyid Mubarak Ali 
Babu r^akshmi Mohan Misra 
„ Kcdarnath Prashad Sah 
Maulavi Muhammad Zahurul rra<i(| 
Babu Shiva Bachan SInlia 
Mahaiith Darshan Dasji 
Babu Bad ha Kiishua 
Blaulavi Saiyid Melidi Hasan 
Mahanth Ishvar Gir 
Babu Shiva Shankar Jha 
„ Bam Nihova Singh 
,, Bamasniy Prashad Chaudhuri 
Maulavi Said>ul llaci*) 

Babu Murliilhar v^hroff 


B. & O. Legislative G)uncil 

Jan. — Meurch 1924 


Abdu 1 Wahab Khan 
Baja Bahadur Kirtynnand Singh 
Babu Bajeudra Misra 
,, Bhuvanesbvari Piasiind Mandal 
I'abu Anant Piashatl 
Klian Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Naim 
Bai Bahadur l.uchhmi Prashad Sinha 
Bai Sahib Kharag Kaiayan 
kTahaiaja Bahadur Chaiulra Mauleshvar 
Piashad Singh. 

Shah Muhammad Yahya 
Jlai Bahadur Prithwi Chand Lai C'huwdiy 
Saiyid Moiu-ud-din Mirza 
Maulavi Mir Faiyaz Ali 
P.abu Jogendra Narayan Singli 
„ Baineshvar Lai Mar>vari 
Maulavi Muhammad Umid Ali 
Mr. Madhusudan Das 
Maulavi Saiyid Tazamul Ali 
Baja Bajendra Narayan Bhanja Deo 
Babu Birabar Narayan Chandra Dliir 
Nareudra 

,, Laksbmidhar Mahanti 
Badharanjan Das 

Chaudhuri Bhagabat Prasliad Samantarai 
Mahapatra. 

Babu Godavaris Misra 


I Jimut Bahan Sen 

! Maulavi Shaikh Muhammad Husfiin 
j Babu Nageshvar Bux Bay 
: Bai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Bay 
; Hahu ICrishna BalJabh Sahay 
: Thakiirai Brahmeshvar Dayal Singh 
Babu Bakshi Jagdam Prashad Lai 
„ Nilkantha Chattarji 
Dulii Manki. Mr. Sri Narayan Sahay 
P. Kennedy. E. C. Dunby 
J. H. flennaway 
Babu Narciidra Nath Mukharji 

Nominated Non-officials : 

Baja Bahadur Harihar Prashail Narayan 
Singh. 

Khan Bahadur Naw'abzada Saiyid Ashrai- 
ud-din Ahmad. 

Babu Devaki Nandan Prashad Singh 

Bai Bahadur Jyotish Chandra Bhattachar ji 

F. E. L. Morrison 

Bev. Emanuel Sukhh 

Babu Bishwa Nath Kar 

Bev, E. H. Whitley 

„ Prittam Luther Singh. Lala Baij NatU 
Dhanjishah Meherjibhai Madan 
Bev. S. K. Tarafdar 
Sd. Sultan Ahmad 



Babu Ja^abaiidhu 


r>abu Uam Nar.iyan Misra. 
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Chi e f Eve n t 8 

l>.uncil opened by 11. K, the Govijm»jr. 

Non-Otticial Rtrsolutions. llesul, to puboKh I'ouneil Proctatslin^s in 
vernacular pasMCHi. 

ilesolution on Kcparation of Juilicial a. Kxociitive Kunctlon." pus&e<I. 
Supplementary Demandg presented. 

m dgi:t presented. 

Miimar Sinha’a llesolutioii lo ilevise incJiHun*'^ for .In* pivvontiou. of 

J"<U)tS {MtEihcd. 

.Ml. riiuUfiifa's llcrtolin.u)U lor 11m* introilu*‘tioii oi C'liaiku in Stli.vj.'s 

pilSRl <1. 

PiU<lp!t disc,usBion — Mr. M. S. Duh viuy atroniily <*rilicisi.*il thr position 
<il' Miiiistcrts. 

ftir. riu«:u;rl|c!i'a motion for the rclcaHC oi all pi>]itica! prisoners juissi.d— 

- Mr. Marulsil'rt motion I o amend the t.'ourt I’ces Art VI I of 187<* 
def«-ji1.e<l. 

Volini; on )5u^l^et oianth — Demand under Ijiind Revonue y:raiiti*<l after 
iviluel 'on. 

Jt n';uul ;.n«l**r Excise granted in face of strong lum-oiliciu] ojipositioa. 
DemaMo>^ UU4* «;• Stunu^ Forest anti Uegislrat oii giante<l. 

Doinam) nndej Irrigation granted. 

Doiiiand unt!<*r tSeneral AdmiiiiBtration grant, ed after r .liu’.tion — lioinaudH 
iwuler .luHtiee and lails & r-onvicts’ Sii‘t.tlcin**nts granted. 

Demands iitidei' Police and Several Minor Iiea«l8 granted. 
io*st. Sijtieiiient regarding its Ex»‘ise Po!ii*.y -i- End g«*t demands granieil — 
t'orNcii. 
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high floods in August last. After having explained the nature of the danj:i??e, 
be said that it was neecs’sary to repair th*. se damages to bring tlie bone 
Canal into tflicieiit state (>1 working. The, total amount would be 2 lacs 
25 thousand rupees, of which i lac ^oulcl be spent this year. It liad been 
managed t«* secure Us ^2 ,lou by ie-appr( priation by strict economy. 
Fcr ilie balance of Ks. 57,400 a supplementary demand had b^en ]>ut 
forward. Put to the voti the motion was carried. 

A grant of Ks. 26, coo under head ‘other than revenue expenditure 
financeci from ordinary revenue.' was also cai ried, 

il.c Ilon'b’e Sir Mulianiinad l-akniuddiu moved tliat the Council do 
assiiif to a siipplementfiiy grant Us. 2,ino l^r tiu- " J’uu:' ase of Mogbul 
CoJns for tlie Patna Museum.'’ 'Ihc motion was put to the vote and earned. 
Also a sup}>lcmemaiy giant oi Us .14.323 for “ Grants to l<'C>d bodie.s 
for piiir.aiy educaticin— UeCurriL'g’* was e.grted Jo. He also inovc<l fo: a 
sup]>bn;entiiTy gri'Ul cl J’5. ^ci.'.cco uiulir liead " I.tjans ii»<bT llu* 

Co-o} crative Sccit-fe^ Acl This wa^ agictd t(J. 

'1 i. B. Si (). Jhidgtd. 

< *;i ]'K1U<UA1v\ i3lh tin- Budget was prtseiif<d by (*e I'iniinct! 
Mf.n.ii;, iti<- lUm. Mr. S. Stnha. Wht-n ihe budget lot the tujrcnt 

final, imI Aoar vas p.'»h,''*.d ic-.isl iMaicli, Ij/- ixptctrd an (' ■ t nil g i i,ce 

ci oj.e cuuo iwenty-luo li kl.s and ihinv ijiic iljcnsaiid, a 
cl five CKsih tl iitor iakh.s tial ihiny-llirte ti (jii.'-ai.d, an 
tt'ic (dcliilit tC' rcvti'ic) <( f*V(* clclc^ mr? ii kl.s tinl ci^Jby- 

ti; i I itrn.tand, j'Mia t!<:--ug b.ibrc' (lent cilu i.w > nt> ■? ’x’ lakhs 
and ii[^:y-six tlov r:i d, lie at ti nl icsults j-low td an idteralici. (ii il r right 
til i is I'll ’.hi ‘ t it< iiii . 'Mu ('pii.i* g l-.l.'trrt wasm^e ruuf.- trrty- ih.it t Udvh.s 
£ii «i -.wi i.i y < vhl tl en: ai . . (i.-tv.ilv j t» ♦ xC( <>f Iv er.ly l<b ri*. hi’s .-dne 
tl f li. 1 1 . d. tlu KMMv ves at five* crorer f wfnl y-}:^ vt r Itklis: 

ai. l filt_v^>u«" thcuian-l (n..r. :y an excess cl loi.Ttfcn lahlu. «ig]ilein 

fhi It.) and ilu (Xjcr« ;’;jie (tb I itable to r<-v( v:up'} was estirna it d ?u li.iir 

cn u s ty-U‘.c; ]c kh.b M-d ■ 1 ii ty-i.ij.e thiia'ard (namely tcN - 1 ; tei.ii iakli.n 
foi:> -i. iic' rhoiJS.in ' let., 1J.; tatim. ted), wilh the result tliat he ex} ■ M i d 
to X b.i. the >tai w il- i ba’oi ci cl cue ri/ re sixl}-fi\t bihl riul five Il f insand. 

.1 f i li e ni .\t fij.ai.:’ I Via: lu .'.MicipalvC a further infi'^ave ( f ri \'i r lie 
fo fj\e cr j.s this y- to?:;- lal.hi .'mI IcriyMuo fh(-i;?ai'd— tl at is, an ixc. *s of 
si> Ic !:h- niiu t>-f n. tin i, sand, i vt r Ibai; t»f the currinl year. 'J l,is estimate 
ii.ighi nave, l.owevm, <• in iiOidifn.,’, if llie reradts oi the excise seti h-nients 
di iKl Cline i-p to ex]-.*r..la ti . n.s niul vfs.MMy fc-t; stamp?* also ruav liave 

to I.* itdiued, as since tie I.rst few menth.s llifi-.; hafi bten a Iniling oft 
iir d'-r ;J is heafl, 

i.rrdiig to cxpendiliio , hi trii!: ‘the esfii3atc<l amount rc-ipiired iur next 
yi . i b xcbaive of n<v. sclumfs) was: lour crore.s iiinety-ciie lakhs and t hirty 
time li.f u.sand, almost fxarip' cm- Irkh le‘s than our i.?tirnatfil f .\]iMidiluie 
thi" ytiv. Il.c total ultiiuiite cost of the new sv-i eme.s put foiwe.rd w'as 
twdveMakhs and thi' ly thou.sr.nd recurring and tldriy-five lakhs foriv -two 
thouF. nd non-ieciirring 'I'he closing balance at the end ol 1024-25 was 
put at one crore seventy -nine lakh.s and tilty-eight thousand. 

i!,e main outlines of the budget are charactciised by the fimiliar 
fcatutes of disproportionately more expenditure over the Police, the 
Jails, Justice etc and ever so much less, compaTat-veh speaking, on 
Educ.‘:itioD, Public Hialtli, Medical and Industries. 'Jheic was provision 
lo. Rs. 17,87,000 for Jails, 82,81 oro for Police and 3f), 05,0(0 for 
Justice, an expenditure of 08,22 cco for Education, 20,89.000 for 
Medical, 9,99,000 for Public Health and but 7,53.000 for Industries, 
4, 75, coo lor primary education, 3 lakhs for capital expenditure on 
medical buildings in rural areas and 2 lakhs for recurring grant to 

62 (a) 
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District Boards fur medical reiitf. The industries Budget showed an 
increase o£ i,55,oJo over the revised amount and tliis comprised 74.000 for 
converting the Behar School of Knginceniig into a College and 30,000 
for Orissa Engineering scliool, thus making up a total of 2,04,000 
against the current estimate of 1,7^,000 for the two schools taken 
together. Two other notable provisions are 71,000 for the Cottage 
Industries Institute and 50,000 for the Tirhut Technical Institute. 

On I’EBKUAKY 18th non-oflicial resolutions were further taken up. 
Mr. l.)ulu Manki moved : ‘ This Council recommends to the Government that 

people be piermitled to take for fuel sabai grass and home materials free 
of cliarg! from the protected forests in the district of Singbhum.* J here 
were 3 amendments to the resolution which were all declared out of 
order. The motKiH was carried, (iovt, not oppos ng. 

The rciolution of Kumar Rajivaraujan Prftsad Sinha urging the 
appointment of a Standing (iommittee consisting of officials and non-officials 
for tile next tlirt fr years to devise measures and take such timely action 
as may be necessary for the prevention of further recurrence of the floods 
in the riveis C«ari..'es aiid tlie Sane in the district of .Sbahabiul which was 
afterwards iimc-'^ie 1 with tlie addition of the districts of Bliagalp'ir and 
Monghyr ai d Pahirn.ai a ; well was passed, inspite of Government opposition. 

On ‘ \ I'ltli a heated d(‘b:i.te 1o.)k place on the intro Inc* ion 

of the fli'irUa in S.,b'V’'s. IVibu Nilkantha Cliatteric'* moved: — ‘‘ This Ccnncil 
rec uiuuends tu til* • ,;v. mou nt th.ii in all public rcliools arrangements be 
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I'l'.BKUAK^ 2isL A /2nd tliere was a g«^ne:al discussion on the 
Budget which was strongly arracked by most of the Indian members 
for the exhorbitant Police expenditure anJ the sapping of the vitality 
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of the people by the Excise and Stamp policy of the Govt The 
vices of the people were being encouraged for the purpose’ of revenue, so 
said Babus Anant Prasad, J. C. Bhattacharya, Mr. Rajendra Misra ; the 
latter also attacking the C. I. D. strongly. Messrs Ramnaravan Misn and 
Mahapatra urged for more money for Orissa. Mr. Jaleswar Prasad 
spoke against the increase in the pay of high officials and the cost of 
administration doubling in the last four years. Mr. M. S. i >.is, bate 
Minister, strongly attacked the position of Min.st r.?. They were iner • 
lookers-on with no power to do any good to tiie i)eop!e. They were 
like men married to widows and saddled with step-sons ! They e 
encumbered with many step-sons, sitting behind them in the offi.ial 
benches an 1 going by the name of their secretaries! I he Govt 
members tiUMi replied, suppordng thilr standpoint in their u>iial way. 

On M.\RC 7 H 5th, on the Council le-aS'-eniblinK, Jirin-ofiicial b /riness 
was taken up. There was a verv mea^pe alleiidanee, only souk* 5.5 
members out of 10=5 attending, majority iK-ing the Gr>vt, rr!cin l.*er3 ar d 
their upporters. tnsi)ite of this a resolution })y Mr. Nilkanlha. Cha'^eiji 
who moved l(jr the n-leaso of ail political ]> i.-oiicrs of the Pi-.'vipco, 
u'as carrieil bj" a maj'uify. A lioated d( but** ti Jir.wed m vvIik Ij Mr. 
Ivajandhaii Sir gh. 1 ’;., (Iidawarjis Misra, R.ii H.di.idur !rvv,;rk.r N ’th, 
Mr. Jinjut Sen, Mr. Sriu.ira van Sahay, IJ-ibii Jaleshwar Pr.isad and others 
took p*iit in sup]K>rt cd the resolution. 'Ihe lion. Mi. i\)''P!jei:.tin iu 
r)p;).)‘,'ng the nudion on bohalt of Govt, rn ide a ^-.r.e.j rilcu-. ecU 
aM.^LKiifg Pc Gupcihliandu whicdi w is hjglily icd by die Council. 
Eventu dly tlio motion w.i^ a topic 1. 

1 -Jcbu THiua lU' sliWari I'r.isad MamKd dieu ne ivr 1 : - ' 'Tcis ('■' ancil 
recouuj.eii ifi tti the GoscMinirm^ that the C •..iir. 1*' es V’l \ i! O' 5.^7^) 

as auii-uded by t)u‘ ihhar and t.Jm-.j’a C«>urt Is-.- iidmeu ; ) \e.L 

19 2 be iurdi r emendr l as to fi.\. a ui.i.x mum Ir.u!: of Rs 0 .0 - 
leviable r! -v.dorevn le«'- <i 5 uisli u-.ioiii oI .oils.” 

T!ie UK.'iioii \,a.-i i id 'u v-jie ae l hi ■ *] j.dity 1 

W'lth tti»- Ciistuig vo'e <}f i e Jhe. h u; t ju- ir, >.t.i e: '.va - tUgu ’.i vcd. 

W)tcs on Burlgot Grants 

(.>11 <jLh tlie bikiget di^fOauds we <i sl.seossol item li.v i:ciU 

and vo’Rfl upon. I lie Hon, Mr, II .McPJier-.on lii>;’ moved thej. tin* 

Conuc 1 do ijs.'xJit .he ;.Jcmand of ivs. C',;ii.'oi(^ tinder toe bo.id 

“I.an l K V nue ” 

I; bn Cur Srliay !.nl i.iove I p.it the provision of !\s' ;..>.,o f,,i- 

K tnun ;'t t ".ladli -ipr;''.. be onrit ic. j. Ttie. ui-iN'i j ui d, K leirngOes 

were eol. riMby r^'p'i'iod and we’e c ga.;.-''.! ’u r|i,n.. o pies 

other ti'cu I'.w.i and t...r \v'ii'..'.L they di 1 evi ',. I h.- Hon, 

Mr Ah Pfi i.s(jn . p;. ’-lug the tu )iioa s-hi ihai i ic inovi ;- Ii;..! t d- 

JoA'.el a wrong coiir;'- m a-dcing the Council for the t -j i! ab , ‘lion 
of tile K uiuii^ocs. i lie I'vt’.mtigjes were douig ;|un:i.« u.i:-i’.'l u-nk unlit 
w IS Hul p.jb.siiiie U) di d>?use w’iili their si^rvices. 1 .dtmi f.-.i e ,'.ic luod ni 
Wti'i put to tin; von- and camel by 2f} aga nst js V‘»i - c 

A't(U some other UMtioiis foi reduccion luid been \s\\.U irawn, the ro luc.d 
demaad of Rs. 19,6) 80S was v )ted by the Cou.icil un h r Lind Rev.'nue. 

rile Mon. Mr. Gauedi Dutra Singh the v moved : — “ I’hc Coiiucil io as'cat 
to the demand ol Ks. io.38,tr>o undi-r tiie head Excise.'’ 

Discussion on the motion of Babu Jagabandhu Sing i for 'miscellaneous 
contingencies* be reduced by Rs. '2o,ii)0 commence 1 when the Cuuned 
adjourned. 

On MARCH 7th the debate on Babu Jagabandhu Singli’s motion tliat 
the item of Rs, 29,511 for *' Miscellaneouri contingencies” under the 
bead ‘ Excise * be reduced by Ks. 20,150 was then resumed. 
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(iod.iwaris Mi.^ia supporting the motion said tliat Iheie were 
already fnrili^ies thr* (>.\ci 9 t; officers to tour in the dist’ids Mid there 

no ru rcssity for a steam launch. 'J‘hc motion was ultimately 3«f;a lived 
uitlif'Ut u division. 1 h<n came the ma’n cut. 

Mr. Jirnut liahan Sen moved tliat the demand under l!»e head 

t>!' re'iiicrd hy Ks. 10,000, ooti. The mover cr'HLis.d the excise 
p. >)ie\ of ilie ( iovernment and had not concluded when the House 

ros 

(In MAKt'Il .Sill t!;- C’r.uucil held a shoit silting. Ti c Hon. Mr. Ganesh 
OaMa S.righ, after formally inttoduring the Bil ar and Orir^' . A; rial I^ojirN-. ays 
Bi , n'MV. d that the H II he reh.»Ted Ik a S' h r t commilUK*. The 

thj' I of i!'^‘ [ill v.-as to authc rise, faciiitat (' jndrtgnlate ihe const rucion 

ai. fi (1 .'lerial ro(uwa\s in Bihar ami Orissa. 

'tji ' Ih'n. iMr. Sinhn next moved for leave to inlroduci' the l-iit'ar 
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nc‘ a fact that ofii ■' i s. i/l their verv he -i te* ir’iS»rate th(' n;;tivit;es of the 
Nc>n-co .ijv-rat TS ? I>'-astic meaMiie.- wt re n eessury but not linUeriug. 
Hi I tht'y leallv practice the p.ilicy t.f minimum consuruption ? Govern- 
m-’ut had brtn weighed in tlie ba'ance ami fu-mcl wanting. The spealccr 
m. ph.i.sise 1 tf' I Minis^c rs were not so much to Man-ie. It was the fiy^lem 
el diing.s ih(‘ policy, that had always been followed by the British Govern- 
Til; motion was hovvcv»T Ultimately lost by 23 to 35 votes. 
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On MARCH nth the Council agreed to the demands of Rs. 3,39 x00 
under head *Stampi/ moved by Mr. Taane*’. 

Forests. 

The Hon. Mr. McPherson then moved that the Council do assent 
to the demand of Rs, 7,04,525 under head * Forests.' Babu Krishna 
Ballava Sahai moved that the demand under this head be reduced by Rs. 100. 
Mr. Sahai tried to make out a case that our Forests which we made 
to serve Imperial purposes by supplying timber to the Navy in bygone 
days are now held for the benefit of the European Tea Planters. 
Mr. Godawaris Misra pointed out some mismanagement of the depart- 
ment, such as. forest-produce being sold by the officers privately, poor 
people not allowed to cut bamboo, etc., that it was overstaffed, the 
majority of the officers remaining idle for most part of the year, and 
80 on. The motion was, however, put to the vote and lost. The original 
demand was then assented to. 

Registration 

The Hon'ble Sir Sayed Muhammad Fakruddin moved that the Council 
do assent to the demand of Rs. 5,84.800 under head 'Registration.* 

Habu Rameshwar Prasad Singh moved that the item of Rs. 90,000 
for ‘Temporary establishment* be reduced by Rs. 15,000. 

Mr. Singh withdrew the motion on being assured by the Minister 
that otherwise the work of the department would greatly suffer. 

The Original motion was put to vote and carried. 

Irrigation 

Mr. Bremner moved that the Council do assent to the demand of 
Rs. 20,19,546 under the head 'Irrigation.* 

Babu Guru Sahay Lai moved that Rs. 4,^8,596, in the voted portion 
of the provision of Rs. 5,40,904 lor “ Total working expenses — Orissa 
canals" be reduced by Rs. 80.000. The motion was after discussion 
withdrawn. 

Babu Rajivaranjan Prasad Sinha next moved that Rs. 9*9fiii02. the 
voted portion of the provision of Rs. 10,57,922 for Son Canal, be reduced 
by Rs. 100. He complained of the shortage in supply of water and the 
laising of the rates. The motion was however in the end withdrawn. 

On MARCH lath, the Council reassembling, Babu Dwarka Prosad Singh 
moved that Rs. 40,972 for Superintending Engineers be omitted. He 
said that the establisbmen' and the cost of the Superintending Engineers 
was absolutely useless. They merely despatched papeis from divisional 
offices to Government and acted really as post offices. The divisional 
canal officers could directly deal with Government without this inter- 
mediate agency. Supervision also could be done by the divisional canal 
officers. The motion was pressed to a division and lost by 1 vote, 23 
being for and 24 against. 

Babu Dwarka Prasad Singh next moved that the total demand be reduced 
by Rs. 1,23,226. He said it was made clear by Government that their canal 
policy was guided by commercial principles. Their business was to see 
to revenue and disregard hardships on the people. His idea in pressing 
the motion was to secure economy. The Retrenchment Committee had 
recommended several reductions which had been refused by Government 
and it was their duty to press reductions in the way proposed by him. 

Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath supporting said they had now before 
them the report of the Retrenchment Committee which consisted of 

63 
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men like the President oi the Council, the Hon'ble Babu Ganesh Dutta 
Singh, the late Rai P. W. Sinha, Mr. P. K. Sen and others. That 
Committee unanimously made certain recommendations in regard to 
P. W. D. among others. The demand of the mover was much more 
modest compared to the recommendation of the Retrenchment Committee. 
The Government, ii they wer^; earnest, could have selected any of the 
recommendations and given effect to it. But every thing had been 
brushed aside and it had been shown that Government did not care a 
jot for public opinion. Either the Council should throw ovi^rboard the 
Committee’s report or stand by it. The Hon’ble Babu Ganesh Dutta Singh, 
he knew, was in his heart of hearts with them but he was paying the 
penalty of his high office. 

Babu Jagabandhu Singha, Mr. Mahapatra, Babu Rajandhari Singh 
spok(; in support of the motion while the Hon. Mr. Sinha replied on 
behalf of Govt, strongly opposing the motion. 

The motion was put and carried by 33 votes to 24. 

General Administration 

The Hon'ble Mr. McPherson moved that the Council do assent to 
the demand of Rs. 5^,41, 458 under the head •‘General Administration." 

Mr. J. B. Sen moved that the provision of Rs. 88,270 for the Board 
of Revenue be reduced by 10,000. This was meant to be a vo e of censure 
on the Govt, for the alleged high-handed and maraudous activities of tli^ir 
servants in Bettiab. After a long debate the motion was however lost 
by a majority of 2 votes. 

Mr. Sen said it was his intention to speak for economy solely, 
but he wanted to bring to the notice of the Council the mis- 
management of Wards estates which were under the control of 
the Board of R(;venue. Tiie managers of these estates were with 
lew exceptions men of very ordinary type. Some of these were 
absolutely unfit and he knew of many cases in Manbhum where debts 
had increased and mismanagement prevailed. He drew the attention of the 
House to what had happened at Bettiah. The Govt, knew that the 
Mina Bazar had been lost to the Estate. Whether the Board of Revenue 
had succeeded or failed in controlling the Bettiah Estate be could not 
say. The officers of the Court of Wards at Bettiah had assaulted the Vice- 
Chairman of the Municipality, and the result was that the Bazar which 
was under the Bettiah Estate had been abandoned by the people and 
a new bazar had been opened. But whatever the allegations the fact 
was that an income of Rs. 30,000 bad been lost to the estate, 
and the Government ought to tel! the House as to how it was that 
one day’s incident had driven away the stall-holders to another 
place. He could say that the affair was the result of the Manager’s 
mal-administration and as a result of rhtj assault on the Vice-Chairman. 
The speaker re 'erred to the mischief being done in the Ramgarah 
Estate in regard to ttie forest settlement etc. 

The Bettiali Affair 

Babu Jalcshwar Prasad then relatc<l the whole story of the assault 
case at Bettial'. In 1921 the Bettiah municipality was captured by tire 
congress workers, and instead of the European Manager oi the Estate. 
Mr. B. B. Varma, a non-co-operator, became the Chairman. Thisenrag.d 
the Manager, and he was concerned in an incident of the iSth January 
last in which an orderly of the Manager assaulted the Vice-Chairman 
in the bazar. Most of the shopkeepers left the bazar in protest. There 
was a second assault of another non- co-operator, Pt. Prdjapati Misra. 
close to the house of the Manager. The wound inflicted was serious. 
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and was committed by a man who had been employed by the Court 
of Wards for the purpose of assaulting the Vice-Chairman. This second 
assault was committed at the direct instigation of the Court of Wards 
authorities to strike terror into the hearts of the people. 

Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath, Mr. Knshnaballav Shahay, M. Motiur 
Rahaman and others who followed further descr bed the reign of terror 
in Bettiah. Messrs. Hammcnd and McPherson on the side of Govern- 
ment emphasised that the allegations made were not true, otherwise 
the case could have been taken over to a criminal court, and they did 
not believe the plea that being non- co-operators, tbe aggrieved people 
refrained frem seeking justice in a British law court, On tbe motion being 
pressed to a division it was lost by 28 votes for and 30 votes agair^st 
tbe motion, the majority not caring to go into the Bettiah case. 

Commissioners 

Babu Godawaria Misra next moved that Rs. i,79,77» the voted portion 
of the provision of Rs. 3,59.77 for the total maintenance of office of 
Commissioners of Divisions** be omitted. 

In moving the omiFsioo, he said that he would be diffident over tbe 
proposal did he not feel that he had the support of veterans who bad sat on 
the Retrenchment Committee — men like their President and their Minister 
for Lccal Self-Government. Once a tree had grown it was difficult to cut it, 
and the office of Commissioners was indeed a big tree. The work of the 
Cemmissioners bad now become out of date. Circumstances had so 
charged that the office had become superfluous. He referred to the 
duties of a Commissioner as mentioned in the Decentralization Com- 
mittee’s report and showed how all those duties were, in the first 
place, discharged by District officers, and in revenue matters, the Board 
of Revenue was the final authority. The work of tbe Commissioner 
was in the nature of a post office. The Decentralization Committee's 
report showed that the control of police had passed into other hands. 
In regard to Education, things bad also changed considerably and so 
was the case with Local Self-Government. In respect of criminal justice 
the Commissioner should be the last person to have any say in the 
matter. Every year they had pressed for the abolition of this super- 
fluous office and he hoped the official members would not now oppose 
the motion. 

Next day, MARCH 13th, the discussion on Mr. Misra's motion was 
C(intinuccl. Babu Ananta Prasad and Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath supported 
the motion and said that tt 0 only reason why the post of Commissioners 
was kept was to keep open some fat berths lor the Service- men. 
Khan Bahadur Ashfaq Hussain gave his opinion as a result of six years* 
experience as personal assistant to the Commissioner and . aid that the 
work of the Commissioner could very easily be done by other olliccrs 
in connection with their office work. The uov . members opposed the 
motion on the plea of efficiency. Pandit Godawaris Misra, replying to 
the debate, said there had been enough discussion from year to year and 
they, the non -officials, were not prepared to indulge in further discussion 
by way of a resolution. No hopeful statement had been made on 
bclialf of Government and he pressed bis motion. 

The Hon’ble Mr. McPherson emphasised that the course adopted 
by the non-official members was not the proper course to pursue. The 
speaker complained that the view of the Council had not been properly 
put forward by way of a resolution. He asked the Council to give 
the Government a full opportunity of presenting the case for the reten- 
tion of Commissioners. He repeated that so long as the present revenue 
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system continued, the post of Commissioners was a necessity. The 
argument that Madras had got no Commissioner was not valid as the system 
of revenue there was greatly difierent from that of Bihar. 

Put to vote the motion was carried by 37 voting for and 27 
against it, defeating Govt, by a majority of 10. 

Pay of Officers 

Babu Jalcswar Prasad moved that the provision of Rs. 16,63,800 
for •* pay of officers” — *' voted " be reduced by Rs. 1,46,100. 

He began to protest against the action of the Government in not 
acting up to the resolution which was passed m the last Council for 
the removal oi the Santal Parganas from the non-regulation schedule 
to the regulation schedule when he was ruled out of order by the 
President on the grounds : (1) the Government servants whose pay the 
mover proposed to cut down were not responsible for not giving efiect 
to the resolution referred to, and (2) that the resolution was not for 
abolishing the posts of Deputy Magistrates and Sub-Deputy Magistrates 
in Santal Parganas whose pay was proposed to be cut. 

R. B. Dwarka Nath submitted that that resolution expressed dis- 
satisfaction against a certain system of administration in Sontal Parganas. 
Government was employing an agency for carrying on that very system. 
He asked, could not they bring in that motion and discuss the system. 

The President asked if there was any resolution to do away with 
that class of offi’ers. After some discussion on the point, Babu Jale- 
shwar Prasad was allowed to proceed on the ground that the number 
of Deputy Magistrates and Sub*Deputy Magistrates was excessive in the 
province because in the district of Santal Parganas these officers had 
also to do civd, revenue, criminal and executive work combined and 
consequently they had to do the work which was ordinarily done by 
Munsifis and Sub- Judges in other parts of the x>rovince. In Santal Parganas 
a Deputy Magistrate was also a Sub-Judge. The discussion was then 
confined to this point alone. 

The Hon*blc Mr McPherson replied in a short speech. Put to the 
the vote the motion was carried by Ayes — 32, Noes — 27. Ihc entire reduced 
demand under general administration was then put to vote and carried. 

J ustice. 

The Hon. Mr. Sinha moved that the Council do assent to the 
demand of Ks. 28,33,068 under this head. The motion was carried. 

Jails and Convict Settlements. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Sinha moved that the Council do assent to the 
demand of Ks. 10,10,300. under head *• Jails and Convict Settlements.’' 

The motion was assented to, Babu Anant Prasad having withdrawn 
his amendments. 

Police. 

Mr. Hammond moved that the Council do assent to the demand of 
Rs. 73,27,348 under head " Police.” 

After a number of motions for reductions were withdrawn without 
any discussion, Babu Anant Prasad moved that the provision of Rs. 74,551 
(voted) (excluding expenditure payable in England) for ** total training 
schools for constables” be omitted, but eventually withdrew it. 

R. B. Dwarka Nath moved that the demand under this head be 
reduced by Rs. 7,00,000. He said it was an emphatic protest against the 
high police expenditure which had more than doubled itself smee the 
Creation of the province. The Retrenchment Committee had recommended 
reduction to the extent of 16 lakhs a year in the police budget. He 
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did not propose to discuss any figures in this connection because he 
knew that experts like Mr. Hammond and Mr. McPherson could turn the 
table on them. The only criterion from which he wouM like this ques- 
tion to be judged was whether the people were able to bear it. They 
knew what a large amount of money was required for education, sani- 
tation, agriculture, water supply^ medical and otlier naiion-building 
departments. Police expenditure in Behar was greater than in other 
provinces, excepting perhaps Bengal. He directed attention of the 
Council to the pay of the establishment, to Superintendents, to constables, 
but not the last, to the dearest department of Government, the C. 1 D. 
They had no longer to hunt out the N. C. O. Rather the N. C. O 
had decided to hunt the Government out in the Council Chamber. The 
other professional politicians, the M. L. C's wore also there in the Council. 
The N. C. Us made no secret of their intention. They were ever ready 
to hand themselves over to the police. Where then was the necessity of the 
C. I. D? Every public man would tell them that the reports of the 
C. 1 . D. reporters were drawn more from imagination than from notes- 
There was no secret societies or political organisation to be stamped 
out which could justify the existence of the Political section of the 
C. I, D. He had not concluded his speech when the Council adjourned. 

On MARCH 14th the discussion on the motion lasted for the whole 
day. Those who supported the motion were Babu Jagbandhu Sinha. 
Mr. Samantrai Mahapatra, the Deputy President, and Mr. KrishnabuUava 
Sahay. Those who opposed the motion were M. Swain, the Hon’ble 
Mr. McPherson, Mr. S. M. Yahia, Mr. P. L. Singh and Mr. D. M. Madan 
The motion was pressed to a division and lost by 31 against 30 votes. 

On MARCH 17th Moulvi Syed Mubarak Ali moved that the demand 
under the head ‘Police’ be reduced by 5 per cent. The Police expenditure, he 
said, had been going up for the last 5 or 6 years and with the inauguration 
of Reforms some new posts had been created in the Department. 1 he 
Retrenchment Committee recommended a cut of 17 lakhs in Ibe expenditure. 
His proposal lor reduction was much less than that. He uiged abolition 
of the post of Deputy Inspector General of Police. 

Assurance being given on behalf of Government by Mr. Swain, 
Inspector General of Police, that every effort would be made to econo- 
mise expenditure and bring about a reduction as near as possible to 
two lakhs, the motion was withdrawn. Finally the whole demand of 
Rs. 75 i 27 f 3 -l 8 under police was assented to by the House. 

Other Demands. 

Mr. Dain moved that demand of Rs. i,ooo under the head Posts 
and Pilotages'* be allowed. The demand was agreed to. 

Hon. Sir Fakhruddin moved that the demand of Rs. 34.000 under the 
head scientific departments be assented to. The demand was allowed. 

Mr. Collins moved that the demand of Rs. 1,31,026 under the head 
'Education — Reserved' be agreed to. The demand was allowed. 

Hon. Sir Fakhruddin moved that the demand Rs. 61,16,131 under 
the head 'Education — Transferred' be allowed. The motions for reduction 
being withdrawn the whole demand under the head was assented to. 

The Hon. Mr. Ganesh Dutta Singh moved the demands of Rs. 17,20,009 
and Rs. 9 f 23 » 7 oo under heads 'Medical' and 'Public Health’ respr :.tively 
which were allowed by the House. 

The Hon. Sir Fakhruddin moved that the demand of Rs. 979,418 
under the head 'Agriculture' be allowed. 

Babu Rameshwar Prasad Singh moved that the total provision of 

34^302 for the establishment of a Dairy Farm at Monghyr be omitted^ 
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The motion was in the end withdrawn. After another motion was 
rejected the House adjourned. 

Next day MARCH i8th the Hon*ble Mr. Ganesh Dutta Singh made 
a statement regauJing Excise policy. In the debate on the demand for 
Excise for next year certain members of the Council put forward some 
consideration and he promised to consider them. He had done so and 
decided to accept three of the five suggestions made in the following form: — 

(i) The limit of retail sale of country spirit will be reduced from 3 
quart bottles to one quart bottle in all shops within the Municipality of 
Patna from the ist ot April. 

(i) In the same area from the same date consumption of country 
spirit will not be allowed in the permiscs of the shop, in other words, the 
licenses will be for off ** sale only« 

He has selected the Patna area for these experiments. If the 
experiments are successful they will be extended to other areas. 

(3) The rules for the Licensing Hoards would be so framed as to give 
effect to the suggestions of the Hon. Members that where there are more 
than one member of this Council within the jurisdiction of the Board such 
members will select their representatives on the Board themselves. 

(4) If any registered temperenco societies came into existence within . 
the jurisdiction of such Boards they will be allowed to nominate one 
representative as a member of the Board. 

The Council then proceeded with the discussion on demands for grants. 

In the absence of Hon. Sir hakhruddin. Mr. Collins moved that the 
demand ol Ks. ,os,9^ • under the head •* Industries" be assented to. 
The demand was agreed to. 

Mr. Dain riu*ved that the demand ol Ks. 5,930 under the head 
*Miscellaueoiis Departments' be allowed which was done. 

Hou. Mr, H. McPheison moved that the demand of Ks. 21,27,77^ 
under .the head “ Civil Works — Reserved" be allowed. 

Mr. Krishna Ballabh Saliay moved that the item of Rs. 10,700 for 
ac<|uisition of a house within the Monghyr fort for the residence of a Deputy 
Magistrate " Ite oniiticd. He said that the house was in possession of the 
Congres.s Comriiitlee and it was not really needed by the Government. Some 
people did not like that the house should be in po.ssession of the Congress 
Coiiniiitb e. After an animated discussion the motion was carried without 
a division. 

After lunch. Mr. .Alubarak AH moved that the demand under this 
head l)e reduced by approximately 10 per cent. He said that there had 
been incieasetl exprndituK; on this head during the last twelve years. By 
cllectiug substaniial reduction in the department they would get more 
money ioi llie nation-building departments which were being starved. 

The monon vas sire-ugly opposed Govt., but when put to vote 
was CLLiricd by .:S against iS votes ; with these two reductions the remaining 
deiiiaud under tlu' head was allowed. 

Civil Works — ^T ransferi ed . 

lion. Mr. Gaiu 1 Putt Singh moved that (lie demand of Rs. 48,10.434 
ITndrr the head tavl Works — Transferred, he assented to. 

The ame!'dfi.i motion of Mr. Kameshwar Prasad Singh that the 
demand be reduced by 5 per cent wa.s accepted by Moulvi Mobarak Ali 
who l\nd moved a cut ot 10 per cmt. and was carried. With this reduction 
the remaining demand was allowed. 

Other demands were put and allowed without discussion. This ended 
the business of the Council. 

The President then read the message from His Excellency the Governor 
proroguing the Counci’. 
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Restoration of Refused Csrants. 

Early in April, 1924i Hit Excellency the Governor of Behar and Orissa issued 
the following orders in connection with the grants refused by the Legislative 

Council, by virtue of the power of certification vested in him > 

In connection with the Provincial budget for 1924-25 the following 
reductions were voted by the Legislative Council : — 

(a) 5 — Land Revenue. Omit Rs. 83,290 for Kanungo establishment. 
(Carried by 28 votes to 24). 

(b) irrigation. Reduce the demand by Rs. 1 23,236. (Carried by 

-3 votes to 24). 

(c) 22 — General Administration. Omit Rs. 1,79,077 being the voted 

portion of the provisions of Rs. 3,59,077 for the total main office of 

Commissioners of Divisions. (Carried by 37 votes to 27). 

(d) 22— General Administration. Reduce the demand of Rs. 16, 6j 800 
lor the Pay of officers — voted, by Rs. 1.46.100. (Carried by 32 votes to 17). 

(e) 4 — Civil Works — Reserved. Omit the item of Rs. 10,700 lor 
the acquisition of a house within the Monghyr Fort for the residence of 
a Deputy Magistrate. (Adopted without a division). 

(f) 41 — Civil Works — Reaeived. Reduce the demand by Rs. 2,1^,777 
or approximately 10 per cent. (Carried by 28 votes to iS). 

(g) 41 — Civil Works — Transferred. Reduce the demand by Rs. 2,40,8^1 
or approximately 5 per cent. (Adopted without a division). 

I have perused the proceedings of the Council relative to these 
seven items of business, and note the following in respect of each ; — 

A. Kanungo Establishment 

The arguments used by those who favoured the reduction varied 
in character, and were to some extent inconsistent with one another. It 
was argued, for instance, that there was no work lor Kanungoes in modern 
conditions; that such duties as they perform would be done by others; 
that a more reliable agency was required ; that a ‘ess highly paid agency 
would suffice ; that the numbers might be reduced. 

The fact remains that the establishment has been entertained for 
many years on a permanent and pensionable basis which at least raises 
a presumption that there are functions to be entrusted to it. It is not 
open to the local Government, even if they would, forthwith to dis- 
charge this stall without payment of compensation : neither could 
Government do so until it is satisfied how the work hitherto entrusted 
to this agency is to be done in future. Following on the debates in 
Council a reference will nw be made to local officers enquiring whether 
the Kan ngo establishment is still needed, whether it will permit of any 
reduction, or whether it * could usefully be modified in any way. The 
terms of the reference will be made public. In the next session of the 
Council Government will explain the result of its enquiries and its con- 
clusions thereon and, if necessary, will ask for a supplementary grant, it 
is inevitable that the service should be maintained until a decision is 
arrived at as to what (if anything) can be substituted for it. 

B. Irrigation 

The grounds urged in support of the reduction were those of 
protest against recent enhancement of water-rates and the non-accep- 
tance of the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee in the 
matter of irrigation. It is noticeable that one specific recommendatioa 
of that Committee, i. c. the abolition of Superintending Engineers, whea 
put separately to the vote was lost. Further, an euhancement of water- 
rates has clearly little connection with a possible reduction of expenditure. 
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The Irrigation budget for the ensuing year was framed on econo- 
mical lines (e. g. a reserve of Rs. 23,000 was reduced to Rs. 5 000). 
Many of the works provided for arc in progress ; others, e. g. those 
necessary to make go^ the flood damage, are essential- In respect of sub- 
divisional officers and sub-overseers, the staff is at a dangerously low 
level and must be strengthened. The abandonment of woiks such as the 
Bir bandka would not, it is believed, commend itself to the Council and 
would expose an area to damage from floods while for the Turkaul 
embankment which has been advocated in the Council, it may be necessary 
to And funds by rcappropriation. There is in short no available surplus 
in the departmental budget from which this economy could be effected. 

C. The Divisional Commissioners 

The motion was passed in protest against the retention of the post of 
Divisional Commissioners. These appointments have been in existence for 
many years and are part of the revenue system of the province. They cannot 
be abolbhcd without material alterations in that system and in themselves 
they are considered by the Govern or- in-Council to be necessary. In any case 
the ultimate decision as to their retention or otherwise rests with the 
Secretary of State. If the Commissioner of a division is to be in a 
position to discharge his functions as such, he clearly requires the sub- 
ordinate assistance of bis office. 

D. General 

The majority desired to record a protest against the system of 
administration in the Santal Parganas. Government, on more than one 
occasion, have delcnded and explained that system, and they arc not 
prepared to modify it in the manner suggested. The motion aimed 
primarily at the substitution of one agency for another ; it was not 
contended that no agency was required and that an economy could 
thus be effected. The retention of the administrative machinery obviously 
postulates the provision of funds- 

All the above four demands relate to Reserved Subjects and for 
the reasons britfiy given in each instance and under the authority 
vested in me, as Governor by section 72D (2) (a) of the Govt of India Act, 
I heieby ernify that the experdiiure previded for the lest three demands is 
cffcniial to the c. Ucherge of my icsponiibiiiiy to the subject covered by each. 

In respect of the first demand, 1 do certify to the extent of Rs. 
fifty thousand only, leaving the question cf a supplementary demand 
to be considered after the completion of the enquiry promised. 

The fifth and sixth reductions relate also to Reserved Subjects but 
in connection witli them 1 do not certify. The seventh and the last 
refers to a Transferred Subject. 



Assam Legislative Council 

The Assam Legislative Council was opened' by the Governor, H. E, 
Sir JOHN KERR on the 24th. March 1924. Out of 39 elected members 
20 were new elections* and 13 were members of the old council 
returned again. In the last November elections the number of votes 
polled rose to 83,000 from 33.000 in 1920. 37 per cent of electorates- 

voted in 1923 as against 16 per cent in 1920. Thus the House was more* 
representative than the first Reformed Council of 1920. The most interesting 
party was the Swarajists, who numbered eight, under their leader Mauivi 
Faiznur Ali of Dib. ugarh, all clad in Khaddcr and Gandhi caps, and soon 
they were able to draw the majority of the Independents to their side, 
maUng a Swarajist- Independent coalition with absolute majority. The 
party was weakened by the removal of an important Independent 
Member, Moul. SaaduHa, who had become a Minister. The appontment 
of Mr. Kutubuddin Ahmed, a non-descript 2nd grade pleader, in the 
place of the late Mr. Majid, the Judicial Member, was a matter of 
supreme dis- satisfaction and resentment in the Council. 

The most important debate of the session was that on Responsible 
Govt, on March 25th. when the Swarajist leader, Mr. Faizour Ali 
moved his resolution. Mr. Saadulla, erst-whilc Nationalist who had been 
returned on his nationalist ticket, opposed the resolution and supported 
diarchy, much to the amusement of his old friends. The most interes- 
ting speech of the day was of Mr. Basanta K. Das who confronted 
the Covt. members with facta taken from the Montford Report, and 
from the speeches of disenchanted Ministers like Messrs Chintamoni, 
P. C. Mitter and others against Diarchy. The voting showed all the 
elected Indian members for the resolution, and all the nominated ones 
with the Mir isters against it. 

On MARCH 25th the Deputy President's Salary was taken into consi- 
deration. Mauivi Rashid Ali Lasker moved that for the words and figures 
Rs. 1,000, the words one rupee be substituted. 

Babu Gopendra Lai Das Cbaudhury, who was elected Dy. President, 
spoke in support of the motion and said that be would not accept any salary 
during his term of office but as the Govt, of India Act required that the 
Deputy President should receive pay he was willing to accept one rupee. 
The motion was adopted. 

Tlie Hon. Rai Bahadur P. C. Dutta then presented the Municipal Rules. 

Mauivi Rashid Ali Laskar moved the following resolution : — *' That this 
Council recommends to the Government of Assam that early steps be taken 
under section 61 of the Civil Procedure Code, 1908, to declare that 30 seers 
of paddy per head of the judgment debtor and bis family members per 
month, or so much of the paddy and other agricultural produce as is 
deemed sufficient by the Court for the due cultivation of the land and for 
the support of the judgement debtor and his family until the next harvest, 
be exempted from liability to attachment or sale in execution of a decree." 
The motion was put and negatived. 

Responsible Government. 

Mauivi FAIZNUR ALI moved the following resolution : — '* This Coun- 
cil recommends to the Government to request the Secretaiy of State for 
India and the Govern or- General in Council to take .'^uch immediate steps 
as may be necessary in order to establish full Responsible Government in 
Assam." After a lengthy debate the resolution was put to a division and 
carried with great acclamation by 29 votes to 17. 

64 
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Oa 26th MARCH the Hon'ble Mr. W. J. REID laid before the Council 
the following list of certificate-* given by His Excellency the Governor ol 
Assam e'ther under Section 72 D(2) proviso (a) of the Government of India 
Act restoiing grants or authorising emergent expenditure under Sec 72 D 
(2) proviso (b) of the Act : 1. Resettlement operation in Kamrup and 
Sibsagar. 2. Amount payable to the Raja of Tripura, being the amount ol 
mesne profits decreed by the High Court of Judicature at Fort William in 
Bengal. 3. Amount payable to Muhammad Haidar of Nairpu), Sylbet, 
being the amount of mesne profits of the oils decreed by the Civil Court in 
■suit No. 107 ot 1921. 

Aided Schools. 

Srijut Nilmoni PHUKAN moved: — ** This Council recommends to the 
Government of Assam that Government grants-in-aid of aided schools of 
the province be increased by fifty per cent, for the year 19-^4 -1925.” 
After discussion the question was raised whether Government would accept 
the motion if the mover agreed to the words ** if funds permit." The 
Hon. M. M. Saadulla expressed his willingness. Ihe motion was then 
adopted as amended. 

Babu Krishna Sundar DAM moved the following resolution : — ** That 
this Council recommends to the Government of Assam to take steps to 
abolish the separate post and allowance of the Director of Land Records. 
The motion was adopted despite Govt, oposition by 23 to 22 votes. 

Mr. W. D. tJMlLES moved the following resolution ; — ** That this 
Council r( commends to the Government of Assam that they will be pleased : 
[aj to provide an efficient system of provincial arteries of communication 
as distinct from local ; [b] as a preliminary step to direct the Chief Engineer 
to prepaic a scheme for provincial communicaiions as soon as possible wich 
an estimate of the approximate cost ; [c] to raise local loans to finance 
these undertakings, the maximum amount to be one crore of rupees to be 
raised during a minimum period of ten years " The motion was lost. 

Kbadi for Police. 

The following two lesolutions wen; withdrawn by Srijut Rohini Kanta 
IJati Barua and Babu Brajendra Narayan Chowdhury respectively : — [ij 
•* That this Council recomnunds to the (aoveinment that all uniforms of the 
Police Uepaitmcnt of this province should be of pure dyed Kbadi and in 
the absence of Kliadi. Indian mill made cloth." [ii] ** This House recom- 
mends to the local Government to move the Secretary of State-in-Council 
for an order that a member of the Executive council of the Governor of 
Assam be paid an annual salary of Ks. i8,o».o Lcighteen thousand]." 

More Transferred Subjects. 

Srijut Sadananda DOWERAH mo^'ed : —"This Council recommends to 
the Govcrunient that necessary steps may be lakcm for the inclusion of 
Forests, Public Works I.)epartment, Excise and iMShery among the Transferred 
Subjects at an early date." After nisciission the motion was adopted. 

Maulvi AHMAD CHAUDHURV moved that the Assam Water 
Hyacinth Bill be referred to a S Ject Ccmmittec. The motion was adopted. 

Franchise for Political Convicts 

Srijut Kamakhyaram BARUA moved the following resolutions **That 
this Council recommends to the Government that early steps be taken for 
the removal of the disabilities of political convicts in the matter of their 
eligibility lor election to the Local Bodies." (ii) " That this Council re- 
commends to the Government that early steps be taken (or the removal of 
the disab litits of political convicts in the matter ol their eligibility for 
election to this Council." The motions weie put and adopted. 
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On MARCH 27th Sc 28th there was a general discussion on the 
budget, after which the Council adjourned to the ist April for voting 
CO budget items. 

Voting on the Budget. 

On APRIL 1st the Hon'ble Mr. W. J. Reid moved that a sum 
not exceeding Rs. 16,58.000 be granted tor the administration of the 
Land Revenue Department. 

Mohd. M. Hussain Chaudhury moved.— "That the provision of Rs. 
7,280 under management of Private Estates be omitted.'* , He however 
amended the motion as follows. — **That the provision of Rs. 7.286 under 
management of Private Estates be reduced by Rs. 1,666.*' The motion as 
amended was put and adopted. 

Settlement Operation Cut Down. 

Mr. Tara Prasad Chaliha moved. — "That the provision of Rs. 
<>91 *750 under Settlement Operations be reduced, by Rs. 1,41,000. The 
motion was put and adopted after a heated debate. 

Srijut Mahadeva Sarma moved : — ** That the provision of Rs. 5,7 o 
and Rs. 2,800 for pay and allowances of the Superintendents of Grazing 
be omitted**. The motion was put and adopted. 

The Hon. Mr. Reid then moved that Rs. 15.06.774 be granted for 
the administration of the Land Revenue, and Rs. 1,59,000 for the 
administration of the provincial " Advance and Loan Account** which 
were granted. 

General Administration. 

The Hon. Mr. W. J. Reid moved that Rs. 18,03,000 be granted for 
the administration under General Administration. 

Minister’s Salary Reduced. 

Babu Brojendia Narayan Chaudhury moved " That the provision 
of Rs. 84 ,oco for the salat}' of Ministers be reduced by Rs. 48,000.** 
The motion was adopted, 24 Hon. Members voting for it and 23 
against it. Tw'o other similar motions were withdrawn. 

On APRIL 2nd Babu Brojendra Narayan Chaudhury moved : — 

‘ That the piovision of Rs. 15,400 for the Steam launch "Kestrel** be 
refused.** He, however, amended the metien by proposing a reduction 
of Rs. 10, coo instead of the whoie amount in order to leave some 
margin to meet current expenditure till the launch was disposed of. 
Ibc amended moticn was carried, 34 voting lor it and 8 against. 

Srijut Sadananda Dew crab me ved : — "Tbat the prevision ol Rs. 93,160 
under Cemmissicner* be refused.** Mr. W. D. Smiles proposed an amend- 
ment to the eflect that the provision be reduced by Rs. 1,000 on 
the understandirg that if Geveirment tcck no steps in the matter of 
the abolition cl ibe pest cf the Cemmissientr the entire amount would 
be refused by the Ccutcil next year. After sc me discussion, the amend- 
ment was accepted by the mover of the original moticn and accepted 
by ibe Ccuncil, 33 voting for and none against. 

The Hcn'ble Mr, W. J. Reid moved: — 1, "That a sum not excccd- 
irg Rs. 17,44,000 be granted for the administiation ol the bead 22 — 
General Administrate n." 2. "That a sum not exceeding Rs 6,05,000 

be granted to the Governor in Council to defray the charges which 
will ceme in the course of payment during the year ending cn the 
31st March 1025, for the administraticn cf the head — Superannuation 
Allowances and Pensions.** 3. ' That a nett sum not exceeding 

Rs. 4i,cco be granted to the Governor in Council to defray the charges 
w hicb will come in the course ol pa} ment during the year ending on 
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the 31st March 1915, ^or the administration of the Assam Rifles.*' The 
motions were adopted. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bxhadur Kutubuddin Ahmed moved that Rs. 7.17,000 
be granted to the Governor in Council to defray the charges which will 
come in the course of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
March 1925. lor the administration of the head — Administration of 
Justice.** The motion was adopted. 

He next moved: — "That a sum not exceeding Rs. 4.59.000 be 

granted for the administration of Jail Department. 

Babu Gopendra Lai Das Chau Ihury moved : — ‘ That the provision 
of Rs. 3,94.750 under Jails be reduced by Re. i.** On an assurance 
being given by the Hon'ble Mr. Kutubuddin that matters complained of 
by the Members supporting the motion for reduction with regard to 
the comforts of tne prisoners wou'.d be carefully gone into, Babu 

Gopendra Lai Das Chaudhury withdrew his motion. The original motion 
was then put and adopted. 

He next moved : — ‘ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 19,05,000 be 

granted for the administration of the Police Department.** 

Cuts in the Police Budget. 

M. Abdul Rahim Chaudhuri moved that Rs. 16,270 lor a saloon for 
th ‘ Superintendent >1 the Railway Police be omitted. The motion 

was put to a division and carried by 24 votes to 19. 

Mauivi Rashid Ah Laskar moved that Rs. 36,600 for the salary 
of Deputy Superintendents be omitted. The motion was carried. 

Babu Brojenclra Narayan Chaudhury moved : — 'That the provision 
of K^. 2,JOO under Village Police be omitted.* The motion was accepted 
by Government and adopted. 

Babu Basauta Kumar Das moved : — 'That the provision of Rs. 79,616 
under Criminal Investigation Department be omitted.* He amended his 
motion as follows : — ‘That the provision of Rs. 79,616 under Criminal 
Investigation Depar.ment be reduced by Rs. 73,661.* I'he amended 
motion was put and negatived 18 voting for and 23 against it. 

On 3rd APJ^IL the lion*bie Mr. W. J, Reid moved : — * That a 
sum not exceeding R^ 14,34,000 be granted for the iid ministration ot 
the Forest Depai tment.’* Babu Brojendra Narayan Chaudhury moved : — 
•That the demand tor Rs. 5,27, -soo under 1 — Timber and other Produce 
removed from Forests by ciovernment Agency bj reduced by Rs. 4,00,00 ».* 
The motion was lost. The original motion was then put and carried. 
The Hon'ble M'. W. J. Reid then moved: — **That a sum not exceeding 
Rs. 35,000 be grant d in connection with the Goalpara Forest Tram- 
way Scheme.** The motion was adopted. 

The Hon’ble Mr. W. J. Reid moved that Ks. 45,000 be granted 
for the administration of the head — Stamps. The motion was adopted. 

Cut in Excise Demand 

The llon'ble Mr. W. J. Reid moved .—‘‘That a sum not exceeding 
R^. 1,84.000 be granted for the administration of the Excise Department.** 
Srijut Mahadeva Sarma moved: — That the provision of Rs. 1,84,345 
under Excise be reduced by Rs. 1,13,641. Srijut Sadananda Dowerah 
proposed an amendment suggesting a reduction of the provision by 
Us. 65,000. Ihe motion as amended by Srijut Sadananda Dowerah was 
put to a division and carried, voting tor and 22 against it. The 
uiiginal dema ;d as reduced was then pu-. and adopted. 

The Hon'ble Mr. W. J. Reid moved :— ‘That a sum not exceeding 
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Rs. 3,000 be granted for the administration of the head — Miscellaneous 
Departments.’ *Rs. 3 94,000 for the administration of the head— 
Stationery and Printing.” The demands were granted. 

Mr. T. P. Chaliha’s motion for reducing by Rs. 50,000 the grant 
of Rs. 2,03.000 for printing forms was withdrawn on the G^vt. assur- 
ing that efforts will be made to observe economy. 

The Hon'ble Mr. W. J. Reid moved that Rs 33,00,000 be granted 
lor the administration of the head 41: — Civil Works.” 

Mauivi Abdul Hamid moved: — ”That the provision of Rs. 17,000 
for Assam Allowance of the Executive Engineers and Assistant Engineers 
be omitted.” The motion was put to a division and carried by 25 to d. 

Two motions for reduction by Moul. Rashid Ali and Babu Gopendra 
Lai respectively were withdrawn. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Saadulla moved : — *That a sum not exceeding Rs. 
21,49,000 be granted for the administration of the Education Depart- 
ment.* The motion was adopted. 

Grants en Block 

Under rule 2) (3) of the Assam Legislative Council Rules the 
Hon’ble the President put the next 15 demands for grants which were 
adopted by the Council. They arc : — 

Rs. 2,51,000 for Railways. — Rs. 71,000 for Ports and Pilotage. — 
Rs, 70 000 ior Navigation and Embankments. — Rs. 70,000 for European 
Education. — Rs. 11,000 for Scientfii Departments — Rs. 55,000 for 
Expenditure incurred iu England. — Rs. 87,000 for Refunds.— -Rs. 7,81,000 
for Medical Department. — Rs. 5,65,000 for Public Health Department. — 
Rs. 3,02,000 for Miscellaneous (Transferre 1 .) — Rs. 5,88,000 for Civ I 
works (Transferred.) — Rs. 79,000 for Registration Department, — Rs. 4,10,000 
for Agriculture Department. — Rs. 91.000 for Industries Department, — > 
and Rs. 3,000 for Miscellaneous Departments (Transferred.) 

Non'OHicial Resolutions. 

On 4th APRIL Srijut SADANANDA DOWERAH moved for leave 
to introduce the Assam Temperance Bill 1924. The motion was put 
and carried. The Secretary then read the title of the Bill and the 
Bill thereupon was deemed to have been introduced in the Council. 

En^juiry into Repression of N-C-O, 

Srijut TARAPRASAD CHALIHA moved : — ‘‘This Council recom- 
mends to the Government ol Assam that a Committee be appoinied 
containing a majority of elected Indian members of the Council to 
enquire and report on the actions taken by the Executive Authorities 
of Assam from November 1921 to the present time to put down th^i 
non-co-operation movement and its activities ostensibly directed towards 
temperance reform, settlement of disputes by arbitration, and encourage- 
ment of spinning and weaving.” 

After the Hon'ble Mr, W. J. Reid bad explained the attitude of 
the Government in respect of the resolution, Khan Bahadur Alauddia 
Ahmad Chaudhucy moved that the debate on the resolution be post- 
poned sine die. The motion was put to a division and was carried, 25 
voting foi and 20 against it. 

Srijut NILMONI PHOOKAN moved the following resolution:— ' Thi-* 
Council recommends to the Government of Assam that steps be taken 
to repair the old bunds on the North Bank of the Dehing river in tne 
Dibrugarh aub-di vision for reclamation of vast arable lands.” 
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Mr. O. H. DescDDc in reply said that he would accept the reso- 
lution if amended as follows:— ‘*This Council recommends to the Govern- 
ment of Assam that steps be taken to ascertain if it is possible to 
reclaim the vast arable lands on the North Bank of the Dehing river 
in the Dibrugarh sub-division.** The amended resolution was put and carried. 

Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions 

Srijut SADANANDA DOWERAH moved the following resolution: — 

'*Thi9 Council recommends to the Government of Assam that 
a Committee of officials and ncn-officials be appointed to report to the 
Council on the scheme for the separation of judicial and executive 
functions which has been prepared, and to advise whether it should be 
adopted with or without modification with power to submit proposals 
for a new scheme if considered necessary.** It was carried. 

Moulvi RASHID ALI Laskar moved the following resolution which 
was adopted : — *'That this Council recommends to the Government of 
Assam that the Excise Inspectors thrown out of employment under the 
experimental measure be provided with suitable appointments as soon 
as possible.** 

Lt. Col. W. D. SMILES moved the following resolution : — 

"This Council recommends to the Government that a representation be 
submitted to the Government of India urging that the export duty 
realised on tea exported from Assam be abolished.* It was adopted. 

On sTH APRIL Habu Basanta Kumar Das handed to the Presi- 
dent a wiijtten statement of his motion for the adjournment of the 
business ol the Council for the purpose of discussing the question 
whether the House has a right to carry on a motion for adjournment 
'sine die* of a discussion on a particular resolution placed before the 
House and annexed thereto the consent of the President in writing to 
the motion. 

The motion automatically terminated at the end of two hours’ debate. 
At 1-30 p. ra. the Council was prorogued by His Excellency the Gover- 
nor in person. 


Restoration of Grants by the Goverxior 

His Excellency the Governor of Assam passed the following orders with regard 
to the demands on account cf the Provincial Budget estimates lor 1924*25 which 
were refused or reduced by the Legislative Counci^ 

The items were as follows (i) Demands of Rs. 5,700 and Rs. 2,800 on 
account of salaries and travelling allowance of four Superintendents of grazing 
which were refused. The decision of the Council had been accepted and notice 
of discharge have been issued to these officeis and to their menial staff. 
As however they are entitled to three months* notice or pay in lieu of 
notice. His Excellency decided, in view of the hardship which would 
be caused by the delay involved in submitting a modified demand to the 
Council, to restore the amount icquired to cover these dues less the amounts 
saved by the discharge of the menial staff whose pay was voted by the 
Council. 

(2) A demand of Rs. 1,666 for the appointment of a lady assistant 
in the Court of Wards was refused. His Excellency accepted this. 

Settlement Operations Certified. 

t3) A demand of Rs. i,9i,75o on account of Settlement Operations was 
re duced by Rs. 1,41,000. 

Thu mover of the reduction stated that it was not his desire to stop 
1 e Settlement Operations abruptly or to postpone the resettlement of the 
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Assam Valley Districts indefinitely, but that the immediate efiect of the 
reduction would be that the work of resettlement would be produced at a 
slower pace or would be temporarily stopped to be resumed again if 
necessary when better times come and some pro^^ress has been made in the 
direction of codifying the Land Revenue Regulations. Ocher speakers in 
support of the motion took the same view and it is cleir that the opiiriou 
of the Council as a whole was definitely against making the existing Settle- 
ments permanent. 

It is therefore only a postponement of the resettlement operations that 
has been urged and His Excellency after full enquiries is satisfied that 
this course would be uneconomical and unsatisfactory. 

A Committee has been appointed to consider the amendment of the 
Land Revenue Regulations relating to the Settlement operations and their 
conclusions should be available for the consideration of the Government 
and of the Council long before the reass :'ssm cut proposals come up for 
consideration. His Excellency is of opinion that in the interests both of 
the province and of the raiyat^ the re-settlement of the districts of the 
Assam Valley as they fall due is an administrative necessity of high urgency 
and he has therefore certified that the expenditure provided fur by this 
demand is essential to the discharge of his responsibility for the subject of 
land revenue. 

Demands for Excise 

(4) A demand of Rs. 1.14*313 on account of Excise was reduced by 
Ks. 03.000. Toe items affected by this reduction include the salaries of the 
superintendents of Excise, the pay of the establishment, the allowance of 
officers and estab'ishment and excise charges falling under the head ' Supplies 
and Services.' The original motion to reduce the demand by Rs. 1,31.000 
if accepted would have resulted in the total abolition of the preventive 
staff, but it is clear that this was not the intention of the Counc 1. Oi 
the contrary most of the speakers urged upon the Government the necessity 
of pursuing with greater vigour their policy of restricting supplies ut 
exciseable articles. 

The subsequent amendment to reduce the demand by Rs. 65,000 only 
had the lesult of clouding the issue to some extent and some members 
appear tc nave supported it as a protest against the Excise policy of the 
Government while others expressed a desire for a transfer of the preventive 
and inspecting functions of the department to the police. An experiment 
on these lines has been introduced recently in two districts b^j^ic has not 
been in operation long cnoug^^ to enable the Government to decide whether 
its general extension could be effected without sacrificing the success which 
has already been obtained in reducing consumption. The matter will be 
further considered after further experience has been gained, but in any 
case such a change would necessitate an addition to the police estab'ishment 
for which no provision has been made in the current year’s budg.^t and a 
reduction of the excise stafi without a corresponding addition to the police 
could only result in a set back to the policy which the Council 
desire to see pressed more vigorously. His Excellency has therefore 
certified that the exp2nditure provided for by the portion of the de- 
mand which was rcluscd is essential to the discharge oi his responsibility 
in the subject. 

Minis tero' Salaries. 

(3) A demand of Rs. 84,000 on account of Ministers' salaries under 
the head ‘general administration’ was reduced by R4. 48,000. Under 

Section 32 (1) of the Gjvernmenc of in lia Act the decision of the Couocil 
in regard to this matter is final. 
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(^)) A demand of Rs. 15,400 for the maintenance of the steam launch 
* Kestrel * was reduced by Rs. 10,000. In accordance with the decision 
of the Council steps are being taken to sell the launch and notice of 
discharge has been issued to the crew. 

(7) A demand of Rs> 93«i6o on account of the establishment of 
Commissioners was reduced by Rs. 1,000. Commissioners have been directed 
to give effect to it by economising in their expenditure. 

Salaries of Police Certified 

(8) A sum of Rs. 36,609 on account of the salaries of the Deputy 
Superintendents of Police was refused. The absence of provision for this 
expenditure would necessitate the discharge of eight officers or their 
transfer or revision to other posts. Government last year announced 
their intention to make no further permanent appointments to the 
Provincial Police Service pending the receipt of report of the Royal 
Commission on the Public Services in which the position and function of 
the provincial and All- India Services will be reviewed. It is expected 
that a dtcision on that question will be arrived at during the current 
year and in the meantime it would be premature to make radical alterations 
in the organisation of the police dept. Hast}^ changes which might have 
to be reversed within a few months could only lead to inefficiency and 
unnecessary expense. His Excellency has accordingly certified that the 
expenditure provided for by this demand is essential to the discharge of 
his responsibility. 

(9) A demand cf Rs. 2,200 on account of rewards to Chaukidar 
Panchayats and contributions to the Disrict Chaukidari fund was refused. 
The decision of the Council has been accepted. 

Saloon For Supdt. of Ry. Police, 

(10} A demand of Rs. 16,270 for the purchase of a saloon for the 
Supdt. of Railway Police was refused. It was explained in the course of 
the debate that the head<quarters of the Superintendent of Railway Police 
have till recently been at Chittagong where be was able to obtain the use 
cf a special carriage through the courtesy of the authorities of the Assam 
l^cngai Railway to which Railw^ay his jurisdiction was confined. He has 
now in consequence of a general re-organisation of the Railway Police 
system throughout India, been given jurisdiction over all the railway 
systems within the provnee, including the E, B. Railway which was 
lormeily under the Superintendent of Ralway Police in Bengal. The 
liead- quarters of the Superintendent have been removed to Gauhati where 
it is impossible, for the arrangements which held good at Chittagong to be 
made, and moreover the Government of India decided, in connection with 
the re-organisation of the Railway po'ice that a carriage jor the Super- 
intendent should be provided by Government, the Railway administra- 
tion providing haulage free. It is essential for the proper discharge 
( f his duties that he shouVl have a carriage in which he can 
live and do his work and which can be detached at any wayside 
station w'hich it may be necessary for him to visit. If he had no 
carriage of his own it would be necessary to hire a special carriage on 
most occasions— an arrangement which would ultimately be much more ex- 
pensive than that now proposed. For these reasons His Excellency has 
certified that the expenditure provided for by this demand is essential 
tu the discharge of his responsibility for the subject. 

(11) A demand of Rs. 17,600 on account of Assam allowance for 
the Asfam Engineering Service and for those members of the Indian 
S.-rvire of Engineers whose salary is votab'e was refused. His Excellency 
las passed no order in regard to this demand. 
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The Tariff Board 

111 the March session of the Legislative Assembly the Govt, of 
India aunonnccrl that legislation on the lines of the I’ocommendations 
contained in the Tariff lioani’s report will he introduced by them in 
the May session of the AEseinbly. The Tariff Board was appointed hy 
the Kesolution of the (xovornment of India in the Department of 
Commorcc No. 3478, dated the lOih July 1923, \vhich reads as follows: — 

“Otj K«‘l>ruary lln* Kifli, 1923, tlio following rc.stj.hil ion was adopted by 
'/CgislaUve A sscmbly : — 

“Thai il.is Assembly recommends to the Clovenior-tb.'iieral in Council- 

(a) that lie accepts in pritieiple the proj)ositiou flial Ihe tisoal policy of the 
(lovfMimieiif of India may hgitiniatcly Ik* directed towards fostering the development 
of ^Industries in Iiulia ; 

{b) that in tlie appl cation of the almvc jirinciplc of piotretioii, rcganl must br 
had to tilt* liiiaucial ihhhIs of the coimti’y and to the present <lependencc of the 

(bivenmieiit of India on import, export and excise duties for a large part <*f its 

revenue ; 

(c) that (he principle should be appluitl with discrim inat.ioii, with due regard 
(o the wellbeing of lie* community and to the safeguards suggested in paragraph 
97 of the llepoi't of tiie Indian f'lscai ('ommission ; 

(rfj that ill oiihi that, effirt. may be given to tlu'se recommendations, a Tariff 
r.oard slrnuld b< const ituteil for a perioil not exceeiliug one year in the first instance.*, 
that such Tariff Hoard should be purely an investigating .and advisory Ijody and 
should iMtHsist o| not more than three members, om? of wh«>m should be a Government, 
official, but. with po\\er, sulijee.t to the approval of the (*o\enimcnt of Iiulia, to 
eo.opi ollie. members for particular emiuiries,” 

Accordingly a Hoard was constituted with Mr. G. Itainy, 0.8. 1., 

l.(\S., as prosidont and Mcs.srs V. G. Kale anil 1\ 1*. Ginwalla, as 

incinlicrs, and was institutod to ox.amino first the tiiicstion of the 

]irotection of Stool liidn.stry in India. Tlio Board assembled at Simla 

at the beginning of July and after iircliminary work proceeded to 

Jannshetlpur to take evidence on behalf of the Jata Iron and Steel 

Corn pal ly. The ]iO])ort of the Ikiard was issued in April last. 

'I’lio Tarifr Board’s proposals mark a tlecisive turning })oint in the 
ocononiic history of Jtidia. The Board’s rcconiincndatious will, in effect, 

bring about an economic revolution which two generations of Indian 

economists had uncca.singly advocated. The policy of free trade was blindly 
and indiscriminalcly forced upon India, /ill the prominent Indian ocono- 

inhsts wore protesting against this injustice done to India for half a 
<‘cntiiry but all their efforts were iii vain. Itanadc and Ciokhale, 
B. (\ J'atta and Datlabhhai Naoroji, with ;i 11 their cogent fiigunients .imply 
supported by facLs and figures, could not ]»i'cduce any effect on an 
obdurate (b)vcriimcnt which clung to the disastrous policy of free triule. 
Free tiade applied to an industrially developed country like Fngland 
meant a wider marie et and an increjisc of lommcrco. But applied to 
a liackw’ard country like India it meant gi'eat exploitation and commercial 
dopoiidoncc and hoIplessncs.s. The »S\vadcshi and Boycott agitation of 190ff 
were intended primarily to give th.*it protection Ix) indigenous industries which 
could not be given to them by law. The Fiscal Commission rcoommonded 
protoctiiai with certain safegimls but did not make any concrete proposal 
.at;d loft the tpicstion of ‘duty or bouiity ’ ui.dcv; Icil. 
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The Tariif Board has made up a very strong case for protection to 
steel industry and has shown with convincing facts and figures that the 
industry satisfies all the conditions laid down by the Fiscil Commission. 

In the first place the steel industry is essential for national defence. 
The Board has collected sufficient evidence from mining exports to show 
that both in respect of iron ore and coking coal the present supply 
could last for a century and more. Indian labour is not as elficioiit as that 
in other countries but with experience of some years there is reasonable 
hope that it will attain the desired degree of efficiency. The market in 
India for steel is extensive and there is a great scope for its steady 
growth in the future. But the fluctuations and uncertainties of the world 
market caused by the great war still continue and the inauguration of now 
and improved machinery involves some initial expense. Stool imported into 
India sells cheaper than the country in which it is manufactured. The 
Board has avoided the use of the obnoxious word ‘ dumping ” and does 
not propose protection to stool by way of “ aiiti'dumping.” In basing the 
case on stronger and sounder grounds the Board has avoided a good deal of 
expected criticism. The Board has also shown groat discretion in keeping 
before it the sound v>rinciplc that there can bo no protection unless there 
is something to protect. It has, therefore, recommended no tariif duties 011 
those articjlcs the manufacture of which has no natural advantages in India 
and which arc in fact not manufactured in India at present. Much ado is 
made about the burden on the consumer. Protection necessarily entails 
such a burden. But the Board has shown that the burden does not bill 
very heavily on a single industry. It is diffused over a largo fiolfl. The 
Government, the railways and the private firms share the burden 0 (]ually 
and in duo course they will be amply compensated for their s icrifioo. 

The report puts the issue clearly and unmistakably in the following 
words : — “ But it is worth while to consider briefly what the noiiseuuericos 
would be ]/ protection were withhold and the nunuEactiiio of steel in 
India wore to cease. A largo number of workmen would be thrown out 
of omploymoiit and the industrial training they have gained at Jamshedpur 
would be to a largo extent wasted. A very serious blow would also bo 
inflicted on the coal industry owing to the sudden drop in the demand 
for coal. Those however are not the most serious results. The dovclopmoiin 
of India’s natural resources for stool manufacture would bo postponed 
iiidofiiiitely, for we have ]io hope that, at the present level of prices, 
fresh capital would be forth-coming or that another firm would enter 
the business. Kiiially, and this is the gravest conseiiuonco of all, the shook 
to public confidence in the future of Indian industries would bo extreme. 
It has long been recognised that the progress of industrial dovolopmont 
ill India will bo slow until Indian (capital is forthcoming in much more 
abundant measure than it has been in the past. The collapse of the 
greatest single industrial enterprise in the country would put back the 
clock for twenty years at least. Wo do not claim that those considerations 
are decisive. But they are factors which must bo taken into account in 
arriving at a decision on a raoraontous issue.” 

The Board has proposed specific duties from Bs. 20 to Ks. 45 per ton 
on van’ous steel and wrought iron iiianufaoturos. It has proposed to 
grant bounties on the manufacture of heavy rails and fishplates, at the 
rate of Rs. 32 per ton in ths first year, Rs. 2fi per ton in the second 
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yOAW aiifl Rs. ?0 in tho third year. The Board has thus utilised both 
the. rival forms of i>rotcctioii with due diacrimiiiatiorj. Tho questiou of 
‘duty or bounty’ cannot be solved by abstract reasoning. Both have their 
advaiitapcs and disadvantages. The Board has laid down the salutary prin- 
ciple that ’he Icfist objectionable inethfd of pretectioii should be adopted 
alter coisideiii g each ease on its merit.«. In deciding between specific 

and (d voU/nm duties tho Board has in all cases favoured specific 

duties. In the ])rescnt system of tariff the od valcrem method is 

geiicrally adopted. But ad vnhrtm method is useful only in case 

of icveiiue duty’s and not in the ease of protective duties. For, prices 
fall, and when there is greater need of protection the ad valorem 
duties also fall. \\ hen on the other hand prices rise and the need of 

piotection becomes less, the v.d valorem duties rise. Specific duties have 

also their own defects. A specific duty always remains unchanged. The 

I^oard therefore i)roi)Ose to give power to the executive government to 
Aaiy the duty in case of emergency without previous legislative sanction, 
'i'he maihci of st(‘cl is yet ui.ecitain and sudden iises and falls in iniees 
MC expected fur some years to eomo. I'hc power which the Board 

proposes to gi\e t«j the executive i.s therefore oxtjemely necessary. 

'riiere is (»iily one firm in India which manufactures steel and that 
the Tat ! V liini at .!anishcd]Uir, 'J'he firm is eaiTyiiig on production at a 
loss, rrotedi"’! In .-ilecl is therebu'c. piolcction to one single tiim. Tlic 

tact tliat thci'* i-' Ja» other lirm does not weaken tlic case of the Tata 

('(»mi)any. It oily iuii.ishcs another strong arg\uuent for protection. 

'I lie ImcI that vlth the abundance oi raw material no other linn dares to 
ente r . the 1 usu c.-'S cstjiblishes the need for protection. (‘om]>ct.ition 
]in>M‘\er is leie^^aiy ii; lh<^ interest of the «*nnsumor and the Foard has 
liop(.'^ tliat in a. lew \eaiH two <»r llnre othei* tinns will be started, 'riie 
SI heme ol ]tioteelion i-' limited to thiee years. After that’ time a fjesh 
ii.iiiiiiy will le i.icessaiN- Puling that inteiNal tlie ^lata C(>mpaiiy must, show 
b^ 1 1 (lia'isat ion aid eidiomy that they aie anxious to lessen the huidcii 
on tlie loiMimer. ') In' evidence taken l y the Board shows that tho pioeo.'-.s 
*•: I iiiliaiiisat ion is steadily carried on )»y tlie C{>m]>any. 'I ho same process 
must eoniinue. 

'iheie was. as e\]»eetr(|, a .dr(»i!g o]'iK.silion lo the modest p()i»osals 
*i the BoaHl ly tlie 1 i.jopeaii and Anghrlndiaii interests. An organised 
attmiipt was made to whittle <lown llio pop(»sals ai.d in this the Bengal 
(’liamli r took tl’.e ]f;d, the bar e^.t* rtained being that any dcNclop- 
inent oi Iidrdiies in lidia o. any large .scale will prejiidieially affect 
Biilish iMbndiics. Min sluiigef-t plea put forwaid wa.s that any \)r(»toetioii 
given to tlie ii.dustiy will tax mainly agrii uhurisls, for wliom British 
inteiests alwa.\s Ire! so>e!y much! The question oi giving iiititeetion to 
other niiiur Indian Industries has since heen engaging the attention of 
tlie Board and will be iiicjitioncd in the next issue of this blFABTFlvLY. 

The fo lowing is the summary of recemmendations of ihe 
Board : — 
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On Protection for Indian Steel Industry 

The TARIFP' BOARI> was appointed by a Resolution of the Govern- 
iroiit of India, dated 1 0th July 1923, accepting a resolution passed in the 
Tegislative Assembly on February 1 6th. 1923. The Board was thereupon 
appointed with an Orticial, namely Mr. G. Rainy c.s.l., c.i.K. as President, 
and two Indians, namely Prof. V. G. Kale, member, Council of State, and 
Mr. P. P. Giiiwala, M. L. A, as members. 

The Board was directed first to examine the qiiestion of extending 
Protection to the manufacture of Steel in India. Accordingly the 
I-.’oaid met first in Simla in .July 1923 and after holding empiirios at 
Tamshedpur and Calcutta issued its report which was finally published on 
April 26th 1924. 

I^roteciion has always been an important plank in the nationalist pro' 
gTammo. As early as the eighties of the last century Raiiadc, Dutt and Dada- 
1 hai pointed out that without protection Indians nascent industries had jio 
ohanoo of thriving in the teeth of fierce world competition. But the 
(loveriiiiiont, notoriously indiHForeiit to national interests, paid no heed. It is 
only recently that overwhelming public pressiirc forced Government to 
recognise the need for revising its tariff ^wlicy. 

The imperative necessity for giving Y>rotcctic)n to the steel industry in 
India is unanimously recognised by the Tariff Board. The Board on(|iiircd 
into the case of eight steel pioducts which applied for protection, namely, 
rolled steel, tin-plate, railway wagons, wive and wire nails, agricultural imido- 
incnts, steel castings, railway locomotives and enamelled w'iro ; but the Board 
Came to the conclusion that only five of these arc in need of protection. 
1 he three in i-espect of which no recommendation is made are railway 
b comotives, steel castings and enamelled wire. 

Among the GKNFRAli PROPOSALS made by the Board, the most 
iT-iV)ortant are ; — 

{ft) that the Government should declare that effective protection of 
tl:is basic industry (,Stec^^ is the recognised policy — this .should be embodied 
i3 the preamble of the Tariff Bill ; and 

{h) that Government should a.s8unie unfettered powers to vary the 
tariff duties to meet fluctuations in the world market. 

The recommendations provide both for tailff duties and bounties with the 
object of making the burden on the consumer as light as possible. Finally, 
the Board is of opinion that the rocommeiidations should be limited to a 
1 ‘eriod of throe years at the end of which a fresh enquiry should bo instituted. 

The report is issued in three parts. The first part was submitted in 
the beginning of March 1924. This dealt with the question of protection to 
rolled stool with which the Tata Company is concerned. The Board, apparently 
realising the delay involx ed by its enquiry and the grave danger to Steel 
Industry by any loss of time in giving protection, submitted their first report 
thinking that the Government of India would show equal realisation of the 
urgent need of Protection and give effect to their proposal before the 
liOgislature dispersed from Delhi in March last. Indeed this was expected by 
65 
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all iJon-oflScials }>ut Sir Charles Innes took them all by surprise by am jouncing? 
a May session for the special puriK)sc of discussing the Tariff 4 uoation. 
Suspicion has been cast on the Government for this undue delay that an 
opportunity was ))oiiig afforded to British manufacturers to dump tlu [ndim 
market in the meanwhile, and the antecedents of the (rovernment in 
legard to Indian Industries lend colour to this view. The report 
itself boars tjaces of benevolent bureaucratic hand in the seiise that 
even fully proved formulas are put foi ward in a sulxlued tone and 
attempt to bo outspoken is hedged round with qualifying words. A 
Natiotial Board appointed by a National (t »vt. would have naturally reported 
far more strongly. In one ])laco the Board attempts to deprecate the use of 
the word ‘dumpiiig’ in defining the actions of foreign manufacturers and denied 
the fact that some British firms sent mater.al to India at prices oven below 
their cost of production doliborately designing to kill the Indian 
Industry. In an equally (uuitious manner has the Board refuted all 
• barges levelled by representatives of Bntish vested interests against 
'fata’s management. For inst:iiice, it wjis alleged that Tatas had wi-ougly 
stiarted the expansion scheme during the war involving heavy cost 
in tlie purchase of machinery. The l^ard replies that but for the 
opeiation of one part of this ]>lant which costs foiiiy lakhs and within 
fine year brought in a \)rolit of more than double its costs, the Tata 
works would ha\ o closed long ago, and further, that it is the luospec^t 
of early operation of this new jdaiit which olfers prospect of move 

economical out, lin ii which has made the Ikiard pin the hope that after the 
next three ycais Iho price of Indian steel product may not need any 

protection at all. The Board also remarks that money raised for new 
works would not have boon raised at smaller rate of interest than by t he Tatas. 
The Tatas do not however o.siuipe legitimate criticism. They aie told that 
they must greatly economise in fuel which wo\dd be of vital necessity 
if they arc to bold tlieir own with comiietitors in futui-c. The 

number of labourers is also considered excessive in the past, but the 
Board realises that <lismiss:il might liavc precipitated a strike resulting 
in greater loss to tlio Company. T’hoso exti-a hands are to be absorbed 
in new works. At picsent American and British skilled labouiei's are 
imported at vciy heavy cost and the Board hopes that as Indians gain 
*<kill and oxpon’ciioe, economy would also be elFocted in this direction. 

OlilECTTON T’O PllOThX-TlON. — The enemies of protection had 
lui-ther pointed out that the agriculturists woidd suffer heaviest and agri- 
••vdtural implements would cost more than at ])resont and reduction in 
imports would affect exports of agricultural prodiu^e. The Board shows that- 
following their recommendations, rise in cost of agricultural implements would 
lie negligible and that industrial development being the recognised policy 
of Government every sucot?Rs in obtaining such development would 
mean fall in im])oi'ts. For the present at any rate the Boaid 
estimates that the toUil rise to the consumer as a I’esult of its 

recommendations would bo one hundred sixty lakhs which would 

be shared equally by (1) the general coiisuracr, (‘J) Industries like Jute Mills, 
and (3) by Railways, Government and Public Bodies, and this sacrifice 

India would gladly make t-o save her basic industry, especially when advan- 

tages in the end would more than couniciTMilanco the loss. 

The EFFECT ON KPA’ENUE would bo an addition of twelve lakhs 
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this year, and a loss of two and half lakhs noxfc year, and loss of only 
eight thousiind rupees in the third year. Thus, as a result of protection. 
Government would not have to face any serious fluctu i^-ioJi in its revenue 
position and this is a favourable point for protootion, because in the 
present state of financos Government can ill afford to los^ revenue. So 
far as protection is concerned, it varies from fifteen per cent to thirty per 
cent. The Board is in favour of specific duties in preference to valorem 
rates and proposes such duties in the maiority of its recommend xtio ns. 

Mr. Peterson on behalf of the Tatas had point d out that Rolled Steel 
was coming into India at Rs. 160 a ton and that by the imposition of 33 
per cent duty the Tatas would bo aide to sell at a reasonable profit. 
The Board does not agree with this, and after dwelling at length on 
various factors concludes that Rs. 180 a ton on an average should meet 
the cost and ensure rciisonable profit to Tatas. If this is so the Tatfis 
should willingly take the figure because the lower their cost of proJu.iti on, the 
lesser the sacrifice that the consumer would be called ni»on to make. But 
if the Tatas prove their inability to sell their inoducts at this figure 
with reasonable return on capital, then the very sound principle enunciated 
ly the Board should go. 

BOUNTIES. — As protective duty on Fish plates and Rails would h ive 
raised the cost of Railways and perhaps also increased R»ilway rates and 
fares which are alrejKly too oxcosaive. the Board has proi>osod a grant of 
bounty to manufacture these articles to counterbalance the lower cost 
of foreign iraiiorts. Bounty is also. proposed for the Wagon Industry while 
twenty-five per cent protection duty is proposed to safeguard the J'bigiueoring 
industry because the existence of the Tatis Rolled Steel and lOngincering 
and Wagon Industries is inter-dependent. Tin-plates, Whe and Wire-nails 
and Agricultural Implements also get protection while Locomotive Steel 
Castings a nd Pajamelled Wares are not considered separate. In short, if 
Government acce^its the fundamental principle of effective protection and 
undertakes to give effect to it under all eojiditions, the '^lariff Board 
would have carried out a tiscal revolution in the history of India under 
British Rule. 

NEED FOR PROTECTION. — After observing that it (;annot conceive 
of a ,sti*onger case for protection than the Stool Indu.stry, the Board says that 
‘whatever reasons may exist for withholding Protection altogether 
there are none for any scheme which at once raises prices to the 
consumer and at the same time fails to preserve {,he industry.^ 
inadecjuate prctoctioii is the most wasteful course imaginable. The Board 
therefore wants the Government to declaie that otfoctive \)rotection of 
this basic industry is the recognised policy of Government and that 
this should bo embodied in the preamble of the Tariff Bill to ensure 
continuity of policy which is essential and will encourage more enterpriser 
like Tatas, so that within the next twenty years two to three more fii-ms 
of the magnitude of Tatas could be csta1»lishcd in India to meet the 
entire demand of the Indian market in respect of Steel products. Duo 
to uncertainty of prices in the future the Boar ! recommends pi-oposals for 
the next throe years only, but insists on a declaration pledging a continuity 
of policy. But what is of the greatest impoitance is that the Board inges 
the Government of India to assume unfettered powers to vary protec- 
tive duties to meet any emergency such as a drop in prices duo to 
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exchange ope rations and other causes which mif^ht impair or nullify the 
protection given to our products. To await the sanction of the Legislature 
liefore variations are carried out might mean ruin to the industry by 
the time the LegisLature meets. Thus if Government adopts the recom- 
meiidatioiis that protection must be effective and that the executive 
should so vary rates as to keep the Tariff Wall intact against fluctua- 
tions, the various detailed proposals of the Tariff Board about protection 
become matter of mere detail which need not be binding in all circum- 
stances. 'I'ho Board has attempted on data supplied to it to work out such 
figure f(u* Protcrtioii as appeared tc) it least burdensome to the 
consunici- which would at the same time ensure, according to their* 
calculation, reasonable profit to the inaiirifactui’er. 

Danger of Dumping 

Dl^MJ’JNG. — In a matter of such grave im)>oriaiJce and in view of serious 
warnings given by the Indian Merchants Chamber, Bombay, the report ot 
I he JJoaid was published without the announcement of Govt, that they would 
publish .iloiig with the Tariff Board’s rei>ori its Tariff Bill and assume 
power’ at once to collect the additional duty in aiitici {ration of the Legis- 
latur*e’s .ssujrtion and to adjust those collections accordiirg to the final 
proposals adopted It, was not necessary for the mere introduction of the 
'raiiir Bill that the Legislature should be sitting, because according to 

the rules thi publication of a Bill in the Gazette of India amounts to 

its foinial ititroduction. As the Bomlray mer'chaiits intimated already, 
foreign mar ufactuieis were duiniring the Ii.diari market with cheaper 
piodircts and the loririal introduction of fho Tariff Bill would have 
tul -shor t the rriisthief. Knowing full well that Government would in the 
main follow the TarilT Board’s proposals, foreign manufacturers began, moirths 
beloic the Assembly met oir the 27ih May, to further dump the market 
ar.d undersell Tatas for* months to come. Keluctancc to give prompt 
effect to lecommciidations of the Btrard on the part of Government 

is per haps explained by the fact that the Fiscal Commission laid stress on 
ample lime to be given to parties concerned and the public at lar’ge to examine 
the 'laiitF Board s proposals ]»eforo final effect is given to them, and the 
imuirier in whiclr Sir* Char les Innes was heckled in the Assembly last session by 
Sir (’ampbcll liliodcs and Mr. Bilchor evidently made the Commerce Member 
nevNous lest Kur()\)eari inteiosts should become fuj'ious at giving even 
\>n»iiortioiial circct to the {woposals. So far as the principle laid down 
by the Fiscal ('Ommissiori is ooii'or’ned that the public should have 

am\>lo time t,o corrsidor- the Board’s proposal, the introduction of the 
’lariff Bill would not have stood in the way of attainment of this 
object as, in the ease of the Finance Bill, Government merely takes power 
to folloci revenue in anticipation of Lcgislativo sanction in order to 
prcvonl speonlatioii and loss to Government, and if the Legislature did 
not sanction a laiticular proposal the duty collected is always remitted, 
in tirrs iirstanco also it sirch course had been followed the dumping of 
J»riti.sh Goods in the Indian market wooM have been prevented. 

The following important extracts aie taken from the Report 
to summarise the Board’s main recommendations. 
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Summary & Extracts 

The report of the IiuUan Tariff Board regarding the grant of Prolcctiou' to tlir 
Steel InduBtry is publibhed in three Bcctioiin. The first dials witli the steel industry, 
the second with the engineering industry, and the third, besides comi)anng the 
costs of steel manufacture in Iiul<ia witli those in other countries, includes also the 
locomotive building industry, steel castings, and enamelled ware. 

The principal conclusion in regard to the steel industiy is that ** The Indian 
market for steel is alreaily large ami is likely to grow. In resiicct of labour Iiulia 
is at present at a di sail vantage which will be removeil as the workei-s aciiuire skill 
aud experience. 

“ At the present level of world prices steel maimfasturj in India is carrieil on 
at a loss, rulers protection is given there is uo hope that it will develop for 
many years to come, and there is serious danger that ii may cease altogether.” 

Differences m Trices. 

The llep(Mi. dec'arcs that “the average pricii which gives ilie Indian manufacturei 
a fair return on liis capita! has lieen found to he Bs. IfeO a ton.” 

“The need for protection” says the ltei»ort, is lucasini'd by the difference lietweeii 
two prices: — 

(a) the price at w'hicli steel is likely to be importcil into India from abroad, 

aud 

(b) the price at which the Indian manufacturer can sell at a reasonable protit. 

•‘The prices at which steel is likely to enter India w'iihout duty have been 

found to be as follows 

I’cr ton. 


Rs. 

Bars ... ... ... ... UO 

Structural shapes, i.c., angles, beams, chaimiils etc. ... I4r> 
Rails 30 lbs. aud over ... ... ... 140 

Plates, ordinary ... ... ... 160 

Sheets, b ack ... ... ... 200 

Shwts, galvanised ... ... ... 300 


“Except ill the case of sheets, the pioposals made lor the imposition of duti(‘s, 
or the grant of bounties, approxinmtcly bridge the difference betw’eeii the two prices. 
If. owing to a fall in the price of imported stee', the duties uo longer give ade- 
quate protection, additional or off-setting duties should be imiiosed, and the 
Govcrnnieiu of India should take |K>wers by legislation impose such duties. 

Idmiterl Pericsl. 

“The operation of the pioposa's made is limited to a i>criod of ihrvc years, 
both because of the uncertainty as to the future course of world prices, and the 
probubiiity of a decided drop in the cost of proiluction, A fresh emiuiry will pru- 
bab.y be necessary in 1926-27. 

“ The proposals made liave lx?cii so framed as to interfere as little as possible 
with those kinds of steel which are not produced in India at present and are n(»t 
likely to lie pitsluccd for some time to come. 

Specific Duties. 

*‘lt is proposed that the following speciMc duties should be imposed 

Per ton. 

Ra. 


Steel:— 

Structural shapes, i.c., beams, angles, channels, etc. ... 30 

^hip, tank aud bridge plates ... ... ... 30 

Common merchant bars and rods ... ... 40 

Light rails (under 30 lbs.) ... ... 40 

Black sheets, whether plain or corrugated ... 80 

Galvanised sheets, whether plain or corrugated ... 45 

Wrought Iron — 

Angles, channels ... ... ... .. 20 

Common bars ... ... ... ... 36 
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“TIjc Jicccssiiy for imposing tariff duties on certain kinds of wrought iron ari^s 
from the fact tlia! tJ»e f;otnmoncr (|uahties <ittn hi used for many purposes for 
which steel is us- d, and would dispiace steel if there were an appreciable diffej*cnoe 
in the panics.. 

“Iron an<I steel sections of hU|K;rior <jualitieH remain subject to the present tariff 
anl will n.jt be affect wl by the new <luti-s jiroposed. 

“Jt is f)ro[MM;J to grant bouiilies on the manufacture of nie«ljum and heavy 
rails and iishp.at.es a<!<.Mrding to the folhiwing scale : — 

IVi- ton. 

Its, 

1!J24.25 ... ... ... ... 

lli2.5.2ti ... ... ... ... 2ti 

j;)2t»-27 ... ... ... ... 20 

** The present ad valorem duty wou!<l be coiivert«sl into a .sp-cific <liil.y of 
Uk. 14 a ton. 

“The giant of piotection to the iiianuiacture of steel must necessarily increa.se 
the costs of liiaiiy Inaiiches of the tuiginecring industry at a time when it is liold- 
jiiU its own with dillieulty in the face of intense competition from abroad. The 
adoption of tile jiro]Misalh made will necessitate and increase in the duty ou'£ahri> 
<‘ated stcc! to at least 20 per c^nit. au<l possibly to 25 per (tent, in some cases. 

“The Kam'iti<*,e wliieh tlie e*ouutry is asked to make in order to preserve the 
industry is temporary and the advantages to hj gained are more than com- 
mensurate. Tin- liunleii on the consumer is likely to be wiilely diffused and is not 
likely to press with undue sev»*riiy on any one industry, or any one siciion of 
ihi* e.omiiiuiiity,” 

Ind.au I rospeets— 'ihmimissioiPs Oiinditions Saiislied. 

In general, the Ileporl says : “The Steel liulnstry satisties the three conditions 
which the Fiscal t 'omniissjon consulereil should be statisficd in ordinary cases by ail 
iudu.stries beloiv a e;anu tM pidtre.t.iou is entertained. It is also an essential industry 
lor \iurposes of Helf-deleiic** ami of great importance on nationa: grounds. It might, 
therefore, c aim \>vote<'iiou even if tV.c t»rdiiiary coiuUtions were not fully satisfied, 

Natuial Advantages 

“liulia possesses a great nalura) advantage fur the manufaclui'e of steel owing to 
t he rieliiiesK au<l abuiidaiiee of i lie iron ore ileposits and the eomparativciy short distanc-^ 
which separates tiiiMii from the <‘oa tie.iis. 

“The Jjuaiitities of e,oking eoa! available are suHicient for the rt*tjuiii;rnents of the 
iiidustiy for a century or more unless its growth is uiiexp.ictcdiy ra]>id, and supplies of 
iiriiestoiie and do.omiie are ample, 'riiese mat.erials are not eijua: in ijuality to thus; 
available ill some other oMiiilries, but they arc good enough for t heir purpose .and are not 
mure exjiensive than e.sewhei'e. 

“India a ready produces pig iron more elicaply than other countries ami the possibi- 
lity of jirodiiciiig steel «if thoroughly sound quality has been provwl. It has not hitherto 
bemi found possii lie, however, to coitibine a high output with salisfactoiy quality. As 
soon as this has been done, the future of the Jiuliaii stccj industry is assur»;d. 

Tala roin|iany's (.'daim 

The priiieipa! claim for jirotecliou came from the Tata Iron and Steel Company ou 
behalf of the Steel Industry. They proposeil an all-ruuud duty of 33 per cent ad valorem 
to be imposed on imports of all kiiuis of sieel loca'ly manufactu.ed by the Company at 
.laiiislirdpur. 

The Report says : “Wlieii w’e cmle.avoii.’cd l»i aseercaiii on what basis this ligure had 
been arrivitl at, no ver> lucUl explanation was forthcoming. Mr. Peterson, giving ora. 
evidence on b -half of the Co.iipany, stateil that generally tii; Company were of opinion 
that rollwl steel was likely to enter India at a prjc^, without iluty, of about Hs. 15U pii* 
ton, and that the Company coulil sell steel at a reasonable prodt ‘ at or under Us. 200 a 
ton.” A claim so vagugly concaved c.carly require*! liie closest scrutiny bffore.any con- 
clusion bo formeil ap to its merits. Ttiis involvcil a minute examluatiou of the 
cost of pi eduction of ro.h.‘d steel at JamahiHlpur and a review of fluctuation 
in the price of imported steel. The results of our itivestigatioiis will l^...»et forth 
at length, but in the lirst. insUnce it is nw\s.sary to consider the claim of the. 
steel iiulustry to protection from a more general fioin^ of view/’ 
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“In paragraph 97 of their report, the Fiscal Commissiori laid dovrii three eou- 
<litioii6 which in their opinion sliould be satisiied in ordinary cas'.>s biforc a claim 
to protection is entertained. Tliese cnmlitions Iiave bien approved by the (jovimmi- 
incnt of India ainl the I^egislative Assembly. They are as follows* : — 

(1) The iiulustry must b.; one jiossessing natural advantages, such as an 
abumlant supp'y of raw material, cheap power, a suificient supply of laboui-, or a 
large home market. Such advantages will be of different reiative importance in 
tlifferent industries, but they shouhl ail be wcigheil and tlieir relative importance 
assessed. The successful industries of the world possess certain comparative a<lvan- 
tages to which they owe their suec.^ss. No industry which <loes not possess some 
compamtive advantages will be able to Gom(>ete with tiicm on equal terms, and 
therefore the natural advantages possessed by an Indian industry should b; aualysi'd 
<!arefu!ly, in order to ensure us far as possible that no industry is prolectwl which 
will bccorm* a permanent bunleu on the community. 

(2) The iiidusti'y must b.; one whicli witliout the hc’p of protec* ion either is 
not likely to develop at a l nr is not likely to tlevelop so rapid y as is desirab e 
in the iiiterehts of the c.ountry. This is an obvious corollary from ihe priiicip.es 
which have Jed us to recommend protec ion. Tie* main obj-^ct. of pj-otec.tiou is 
citlier to develop industries which otherwise woii’il not be developed then with 
greater rapidity. 

(U) The industry must be oie* which will eventii'illy b* able to fac.* worid 
competit ion without jirotectiou. In forming an cstini d-e ol' ihe probabilities of this 
<*ondit.ion being fultilietl tlie nalura! advantages referre*! to in condil.ion (1) will of 
<'ourBC In* considered carefully. 'I’hc ituporlance of this condit.ion is obvious. The 
protecti<u) we c,oul.emplat.e is a temporary protection to b* given to iiulu.sirics which 
will eventually be, able t(i stainl alone.'’ 

India’s Mineral llesources. 

(’ontinuiiig, the ll'-port says: “Our enquiries have satis'ied us that India pos- 
sesses great natural advantages for the production of steel and iron and that, the 
lirst <•« ndition Jahl <lown by the Fiscal ( Commission • is th(!ri-fore fultilJed. Of the 
raw nmteria s re(iuiretl the, three most important art; iron ore, coking e.o:i! and 
limestone (or tlolomite) for Huxiiig purposes. Large deposits «)f iron ore exist in 
many parts of Intlia, particu arly in the t'eutra. rrovimvs, but at presjiit by far 
the most important are those which lie in ilie so-cahetl ‘ iron belt ’ t‘XLt‘iuling over 
ihe tlistrici, of Singblium aiitl the atlioinnig Kemlatory States t>f Orissa. The b.‘lt 
<*(mtains enormous tiuantities of extremely rich iron ore in which the proportion of 
metallic iron fretiuentiy ristis above GO per cent. This ore (;an be mined cheap y 
and laiuletl at the Iron aiul Steel works at a cost of between Us, 3 and Us. -I 
]K;r ton. The Director of (Uoogieal Survey Ims supplietl us with extracts from a 
jt;port by Dr. Fox, an ofliccr of the Dei>art,meiit, 011 i-he mineral rcsourc ‘s of Intlia 
for a tloinestic steel iiulustry, in which tlic iron ore tleposils ttf the t;ouiitry arc 
descrilifd. Dr. Fox mentions two estimates of the quantity of high t|ua!iiy iron 
ore avai'”»le in the so-calletl ‘iron bet,’ botli of them in the nf.-iglibnirliood nf 
3,000 1 o^^*^ tons. Other authorities have taken low tigures and, until further cx- 
ploratit. "vi.-rt been niaile no ex..ct estiinatt; is possib e, but there is geutiral .'igrt;t*- 
meiit that the <iuautity is very large. In other parts of 1,he worltl equally rich 
ore IS to be fouiitl, but it eaiinot, lie laiulc«l at- the iron works at anything like 
the same prict;. Conversely, e«iualiy cheap fire exists 111 some e,ouutrie.s but of 
nothing the same quality. The advantage India possesses in tlie shape of iron o.c 
is therefore very great.” 

Sufficient Coking Coal, 

“ The general conclusions which the evidence suggests might, perhaps he stated 
as follows 

(1) There are sufficient supplies of coking coitl aval lab e to ra-.H.*t the nee<ls of 
a steel industry capable of proviiling for India’s own re(}uircm.*iJts and a cirtaiu 
surplus for export for over a century. 

(2) The «iuestioii wliether coking t;oal ex’sts in suffitiicnt quantities to justify 
the establishment of large export t.rade in steel cannot be settle<l unt.il luith,*r 
surveys and explorations have been made. 

(3) The information at present availab'e suggests the desirability of coiiseiving 
India’s resources of metallurgical coking cai'. li would o car.y be unfortunati if 
large quantities of very rich ore couhl not b* utilised in the country for want, or 
a suitable fue‘. 
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“The laht point is clearly imp(»rtant. It is conceivable that new discoveries 
may rciuler it possible to utilise in the manufacture of iron coal which is at 
present c.asHi'<l as non*eo1cing. Jt is possible also that fresh discovericB of coal may 
i»e ma<le in ngions wJiere ijon ore is also present.-’ i 

Furthir, the Report states that “the present pre-eminence of the Singbhnm 

and Orissa iron liidt is due not only to the richness and abundance of the ore 
deposits but also to the fact that they are situate<l at a distance of about 20U 
miles more or less from the coal-fields. 

Fluxing Materials. 

“ III lespect of fluxing materials India does not possess the same superiority as 

ill ore, but ccoiioinically is at no disatlvantage. Jdmestone of the best quality is 

to be lound in India, but at sucli distances fjom the iron ore and coal as to 
preclude its use for metallurgical purposes. There are, however, ample supplies of 
liiuesione aiui dolomite within a reasonable distance of the other raw materials. 

“ Mtist cd the other materials required by the industry exist in India, and the few cx- 
iM ptioiib are only required in small quantities. We neeil only ment ion : — 

(a) mangpiiese, of which ample supplies exist in the Central ITovinces, and 

(b) refractory materials.” 

Mark<;t for Steel in India. 

Tlie Report says : “ I’he market for steel in India is of course not comparab'e 
to that which exists in Kuropean countries or in America, but large quantities of steel 
are imported annually, I'p to the outbreak of the war the market wai; steadily growing, 
and in due course the upward movement will no doubt be resumed. The total consump- 
tion of iron and st«*ei in India may be put in the neighlMmrhoiNl of a million and a 
half tons, ami of jteel oii'y at about a million tons. These figures, liowever, 

include a coiisiileial.lc amount, of machinery, hardware, motor cars, etc., which arc 
not likely to be proilue- d iii India for many years to come. Nevertheless, t lie market 

is already Isngi*, and, with the expansion of ilcmand which may l>t5 expecte'd in the 
jM xt ten or tilli'cn ycjiis, piovidrd there is an adequate extension of transport facilities, 
there wouhl Is* room tor two or three sterl works each with an output coinparab.e t«> 
that of the works at damsheilpur. 

I'roduciug at u Loss. 

“The neond rondifiou laid down by the Fiscal Commission is in some respecis 

the most important of a!' At the present level of prices and with the present cost 

<>r piiuluct'on, the manufacture of steel at Jamshedpur is unprolitalile and involves a 
heavy loss. There is every liopc tliat, in the course of three or four years, production 

costs wiM be substantially reduccil, ovving to the adoption of a new process of manu- 

tae: lire and I lie provision of an up-io-daie and eflicient plant. Rut there must be an 
cxtrrme'y ddliiuili transition iH*riod <Iuriug which assistance is specially necessary. Jt 
is mti a (]uest ion of inability to pay dividends on an excessive capital, but of inability to 
manuractim* and sell steel except at an actual loss. If the efforts of the finp which* 
has been t he pioneer of steel manufacture in India were to end in disastrousi&iluic, 
it woulfl ]i<* iil.e to liOpir that fresli capital wouhl be forthcoming, and all prtj^^cct of 
fill tlier de\el(q»mcnt for the next ten or fiftwui years would be at an end.” 

Future Comiictition. 

“The third question we have to answer,” cuntinues the Report, “ is whether the 
bt«rl iiulustry is our which will eventually be able to face world Competition without 
piotiction. We have no hesitation in answering it in the affirmative. As we have 
pointed out, India can alreaily produce pig iron more clieaply than other countries. The 
process of steel mtinufactiu'c is admitt4*diy much more difficult, ami yearn must elapse 
brfoiv Indian labour actiuires the iiect'ssary skill and experience. Rut India’s natural 
advantagi's are s(» great that we believe it will not be long Jjcfore the initial difficulties 
are overcome, and steel is produced at a cost low enough to eimble it to face outside 
competition in Imlia without protection.” 

National Defence. 

I'he Report supiiorts the statement that for purposes of national defence jirotectiou 
of tlu’ steel and iron industry is important. “On the basis of these statements the 
case for protecting steel appears to us to be overwhelmingly strong. The extreme 
importance on national grounds of the existence of steel manufacture in India was 
demonstrated over and over again during the war, audit is unnecessary to recapitulate 
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tactB which ai-e common knowledge. Cf, in accordance with the principles laid down 
by. the Fiscal Commission, the protection of steel is not he d to be justitied, we are at u 
loss to imagine what industry couhl possibly comply with them. It is impossible t(> 
conceive a stronger case.” 

General Principles— Why Protection Schemes are Necessaiy. 

The general principles umlcrlying the scheme of protection are given by the Report 
as follows 

“(1) The answer l<i the qucbtlon whether protection is necessary depends in the 
main on the difference between two prices : — 

(a) the price at which steel is likely to be imported into India from 

abroad, and 

(b) the price at which the Indian manufacturer can sell at a reasonable 

profit. 

“(2) If protection is found to be necessary, ami the advantages 10 be; derivw I from 
it are liehl to outweigh any objections which may exist, then tlic measures 
taken must be a<lc(iiiaie to secure their purpose. 

*‘(S) The scheme of pronction shou’d be so adjusted as to interfere as little as 
possible with those kinds of steel which are not manufactured in India 
at present, and arc i.ot Jike’y to be manufactured in the near future.” 

Ill answer to this, tlic Report says: “ It is indeed obviousthatthenCedforpru- 
tcction exists, in so far as the Indian manufacturer selling his steel in competkiou with 
imported steel fails to realise a fair profit or incurs an actual loss.” i 

In referring to tlic desiiability of adet^uate protective measures, tli^ ■. Rc^iiorl 
advocates a continuity of lollcj. “From the date when a new' firm deeded to 

establish steel works, five years wouhl prolmblj' elapse before stcid w'as actually 

manufactured, and anotlier five years before the success or failure of the venture 
citu’d fairly be estimated.” 

Itjiugo! of Cheap Importwl Steel* 

The Report, says : “The danger of loreign steel entering India at abnormally low' 
prices is, we believe, a real one. 8inc<^ 1221 the cheup(‘st impojted steel has come 
fiom Ihlgium, though in 1222 at any rate, part of it may have originated in 
Gciniany. During the last few months there has been a rapid increase in the 
French production, and it is (piite possible that France may become a rnoic formid- 
able competitor in the world's stiH*! markets than she has hither* o been. The 
results of the restmiition of steel pro<1uction in Gi-rmany on a large se^le, if and 
when a settlement of tlie reparations problem is attained, might of course be smious, 
.and the menace of the rch-ase of the Ruhr stocks has not yet bwm finally dispelled. 

Under these eonditioiis wide and su<ldeii fluctuations in the price of steel are n()t 

improljnble. 

“We have eonsidereil the legislation ad< pteil in other countries to guard against 
similjir dangers, but we hove not fouml R possible to frame our pi oposti.'s on tJtc model 
of any of them. In such mcasuies the executive Govt, is usually empowered to take 
action when the fall in prices l^ due to ionic {rail icular cause, e.g., the ilepreciatiun of 
the exchange, tlic grant ^bounties, or the low' cost of production in tJie country of 
origin. Kut, if the end iti view^ ;s to secure to the domestx manufacturer a rearonable 
price, the causes which have enable I tlic foreign manufacturer to send Ids steel 
into Imlia at lower prices arc really irrelevant. If economic conditions in tho 
world generally were more stable, it might be possible to dispense w'ith atlditional 
safeguards or to limit them to particular dangers. But, things Uung as they are, 
wc believe that special {low’ers are necessary, and that they should be complete 
and not hcdgeil about w'ifh lestrictions.” 

Customs .Enquiries 

The Report lays down that the only point to be determined by enquiiy w'ould 
be the price at which steel was actually entering India. Arrangements would be 
necessary at the Customs Houses in the principal ports to record from the invoices 
the actual prices at which protected goods were being importiHl. 

“The legislation proposed,” says the Report, “is often described as anti-dump- 
ing, but we have deliberately refrained from making use of that word.” 

Discriminating . Protection 

“Oif ffte third pomU' the Report says, “the policy laid down for our guidance 
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18 that of ilisoriminating protection which rehtri<!ts the burden tm the <!oiisumer to 
the minimuin iirc<fijs.ary to attain it8 objtMit. If fol'owH lliat thow? kinds of steoi 
wiiicli are not pro.lii(;ei| in India at preHeiit, or are not Jikc.y to be protluced in 
the near future, should, as far as possib'e, be left untouched. We mention the 
lM»iui- here because we desire t<t make it p.ani that this consideration lias been 
p.e8f;ut to our minds t.hroiejfliout our enquiry. To put it veiy bnetiy, there is no 
need for prof eirt ion uu'ess then? is sometliin<j: to protetii.” 

After inakinj' a detailed eitaiuination of the prices of imported steel past., 
]>i‘eseut and futur«*, and the cost of producing steel at Jaunhedpur in lit21 and 
1922 (when the avcra{j;e price realised by the Tata Iron and Steel (^)mpany for a 
finished steel was Its. 169 a ton— which just suflficcrl to cover the overhead charges 
and left no prolit whatever), and after statinu that there was a hig fall in 
1922-2ii, tlie Ueport says : “It is evident, that at the present level of prices and 
with the pn*sent t'listoms Duties the manufaetiiiv of .sT,tM‘l in India can on’y be 
<r:tirir*d on at a losh.’’ 

I .o west. S(j 1 1 ing I 'rice 

Tlie Ueport then goes oii to coushler the future cost of production ainl rtmls 
that a s<?!!ing price lower than Us. 180 a ton wouM be iiiadeiiiiale as the basis 
of protection. 'J’hal sum therefon* is adop‘.c<I as tin; basis of the Hoard’s proposals. 

Uounties Alone Impracticable 

The Fiscal t'otumission had poiutcrl out that, the best means of assisting a 
basic industry irny often b; found by means of a bounty ratle.r than by a pro- 
tective »luiy. The Ueport slates : “Wc fear that for tinaucia! rtiasous any schem * 
whie.h proposed to ac-ord p (i;ee.lioii to st.i*ei so e y by this in ?ans must b(? dismis- 

si‘d as impracticab'e ai prcheni During the next year the production of steed 

at. damsliedpur will iiieicase from 120,000 to 420,000 tons, and this must entail a 
very serious reduet.ioii in the revenue at pivsent. dcrjvwl from customs duties on 
steel. Any scheme •if ba aneiiig duties .against bounties is in danger of breaking 
ilovvii beeausi.* the extra revenue f»-om wliieli the bounties are to b.* paid is a 
vanishing <|uaiUity which u.timately disappears alt<‘gether.” 

It is to be jioUhI that, i.he Tariff Hoard d<>es not nitike its rreommeudations to 

remain ’in fo.tie over a long period, for it holds the h;.icf that in 3 or 4 years* 

time it will be possible to reduce the cost of steel jirodiietion in India to a h‘vel 
nt whicli the m vnufaelurer will he able to H“>I steiM at a price )nuc!i below Us. 
180 a Ion, Sind still msike a reasoiuible prolit. 

Specified dut ies— UoanI’s Ueeommendutions in Detail 

The Hoard nuikes sp-clic rs r.oinnimdat ions reganliiig the protect ion of the srcel 
imlustry. These are as follows : — 

UAW STFEL 

Structural shapes 

I'resent Duty Us. 16 per ton or 10 per cent. 

Ueeommeiuletl Duty Us. 30 per ton or 20 per ctmt. 

Plates 

UccoinmeiuU'd Duty Us. 30. 

Bars and Pods - 

Tivscnt Duty Us. 16 a ton. 

Uecomiucndwl Duty Us. 40 a ton or 30 per cent. 

Sheets {ungalvanised ) 

Ueconuiiendttl Duty Us. 30 a ton or 16 }h.*i e<'n!. 

Sheets (galvanised.) 

Kecommeiided Duty Us. 46 a ton or 15 per c« nt. 

Rails and Fishplates 

Proposed bounties on the following sliding sealr : — 

1924- 26 Us. 32 a ton. 

1925- 26 Us. 26 a ton. 

1926- 27 Us. 20 a ton. 

IVrought Iron:-- 

I’nipoacil sixeilic duly of Ks. #8 » too on . cmmoii iron kir aiul lotl /lu.t 
coated with other metals.) ^ 
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The duty on the other qualitien will remain as at pr^hwit. 

As the Govi'inment of India ha«l already announcMid that the Law will iw 
attemled so as to necessitate the actual payment of ("ustoms Duty on iniporteil 
stores (with a few specilictl exceptions) hy the (fovernment I )cpartm(}nts <;onceme<l, 
the Report states that it is unnecessary to siibm'.t. any vtKJommeinlation on this point. 

Chief ob)cctious— Agricultural lnten*sts Not Deeply Affect ci I 

In dealing witli the principal objections to proteciion for steel the TaiilK 
Hoard states that an incretisc in the <luty on steel bars will undoubtedly tcn«l to 
raise the cost of such st(*el as the agriculturist ordinarily uses, but t.liat 
quantity is vciy small. The cffc<*.t. therefere would be negligible. 

Referring lo tlie objection that protection lor steel is c.out.rary t.«) the inttu’csts 
of agriculture because it will involve a consiilerablc reduction of imports into India 
and conseiiueiitly of exports from India, and that the foreign inaiket for India’:? 

agricultural products wouhl therefore he restrictcil, the Report ssiys that it. is “a 
general argument against, any measure ilesigned to secure the dcvclopmein, of in- 
<lusti’ieH in India on a large scale and has no special a[)[dicatu)n to stce'.” Mr. 
J’ilchcr in Ins oral evidence suggeste«l lliat the reduction of Indian imports, and 
consequently of exports, was open to ob]e<‘tion - (a) because it wa? prchluc.ctl by 

artilicial means and not the result of naniral and healthy development, and (l>) 

because it meant the sudden displacement of a large body of imports. The answer 
is that the t-teel nianufae.turer has im choice. Sine.* large units art? t:ssentia! to 
cheap production, a policy of slow ami impcrcept ib.'c grrtwtli is out of his power. 

The imlustry must thwelop hy sudtlcn jumps or not at all.” 

Effect on other liulustries. 

The real tlifficulty was the effect of protection for slet?! upon tuber imlustries. 
The .Report says : “ "YV’e have to coiisitler the sacritices which that jiolicy may 

entail on the ctimmuuity aiul not the bunleu which a iliffereiit po it'y wtm’d bring 

with it. We are not calletl upon, therefiav, to iliscuss the remoter eonseiiuciie-.‘s 

which protection lor steel irmy bring in its train, Thi? case might be different if 

it s(’t?metl probable that the cost tif steel prtHluction were like y ttt remain at iis 

•'jirescnt level for a long periotl of yciirs, for existing industries would then have 

to develop ami new industries come into existenc?* on the basis of high steel 

costs. But \\c have fouiul gootl grounds for believing ihat production costs will 
fall substantially in the next three or four years, and in that e.ase the burden 

will be liglitened at no very «listant date, if our expectations arc jusiified, tlie 
industries which use steel as their raw material will be gradually built up on tiie 
basis of stesidily diminishing steel costs. This is important l)ecause it is the primary 
cost of i-aw steel which ultinuitely detcrmiu«*h the level of costs in all the d(!j»emlent 
industries.” 

The Report here deJils in detail with the effect u|>on Railway <’osts ami the 
manufacture of macliiiiciy in general, as also jute m.wjliin'-iy ami tea garden 
machinery. 

The Tariff Board admits tl it railway costs would he increased by one half of 

the railway tigures in tlic case of unfabricaK'd steel and two-thirds in the case of 

tabricatcjl steel. The increase? wouhl be small in the case of macbim?ry and also 
in jute machinery. 

Burden Widely Diffusejl. 

The Report says : “ We can only refer that steel is not so imi*oilaiit a factor 
in the cost of Tea Gartlen Machinery as Mr. Pilcher was led to brlmve.” Enough 
material was not placed before the Tariff Board to sliow the effect, upon coal, 
jute ami tea. It continues “Tlie evidence we have obtained suggests generally that 
about one-third of the burden will fall on the Railways, other Goveniment dej»art- 
ments and public binlics, one-third or tomething less on the pnnci|)al industri s, 
ami the balance on the minor handicrafts ami the general consumer. So far as we 

can judge, the bunlcn will be widely diffuseil and is not likely to press too licavi y 

on any one section of the community,’* though the Tariff Board states that it lias 
not desired to minimise the comequenct?s of what it has pioi)08ed. Tlie Report 
draws a picture as to what would happen on the ot.hcr hand if the manufacture 
of steel in India wei'e to cease. This would throw out of •mployment a large 
number of workmen and woultl also be “ a vejy serious blow ” to the coal industry 
owing to tht» sudden drop in the demand for coal. Gmvest of all would be the 
shock to public confidence in the future of Iiulian industries. 
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of Bountiefi for Wacons. 

The Second Report relates to Engineering Industries Engineeritig wagon building, 
tiu«plate, wire and wiic-nai!s, and agricultural implements. The Ilcport states: ** The 
proposals we have made in connection with the engineering industry may be summarised 
as follows : — 


“(1) 25 per cent, ad valoicm duty on fabricateti steel generally, but excluding 
(a) steamers, launches, Imiges, (tats, boats and other vessels, and (b) all 
vehicles except colliery tuls^s and tipping w’agons. 

(2) 25 per cent, ad valorem on switches and crossings. 

(8) A spc’ciiic duty of Bs. 40 a ton on spikes aiul tie bars." 

The lleifort recommends “that Ijounties should be grjrited on the nuiuufacture of 
wagons in India in acconlance with the following scale : — 


N(». of 
wagons 
for boniitv 


Amount 
of bounty 
per wagon 


Cost (.'f 
bounty. 


1st year 
2iul „ 
8rd „ 
4fli 

„ 



He. 

Its. 



1 ialvhs. 

80<» 

850 

6*80 

1,000 

700 

7-30 

1,200 

580 

6*!>6 

1,400 

500 

' 7*00 

1,600 

410 

• 7'Ol 


Tin-plate vV Nail I>uty. 

The lh*|i'Mt < (inniirs . “ Imported tiii-f»lafe is at present subject to a diiry of Jd 
|< i cent o?i a ».'n .« nluat ion of lis. 400 a ton. We recommend that a specific tlul.y of 
<10 a fell, ‘iiMi'aieiu t(» 15 | cr cent be imposed. This will mean a <luty ot 
approxiiu:i.n‘!y itS. g |w'r box insteatl of rlir present <luty of Its. 2 per box. 

The lie| r.ri lonlirr neonuiWfJids that a spetu’fic duty of Ps, <50 sliouM be im|M»se«l 
nails. 


Agrtcalt lira! ( luplomeiirs. 

'I he lif-pei f irt Miiiineuds “ (hat the present ad valorem < hit y be laiseil to 25 [)er ernt 
eti p'cks, pl.tiXN I jihs or Kodalis tiinl hoes. We lM‘Jieve that this amount, of protection 
iil Milliee to enab'e the Coinpany to extend the ^e;^Je of its openitioiis, and in t wo oi 
three years woiU up !<» its full eapaeity." 



The Lee Report 

;Of The Royal Commission on Public Services.) 

A grei^t and portent event in Indian polity in the first six months of 
the current year was the evidence collected by the Royal Commission 
on the Public Services and then the famous report that it ismed towards the 
end of May. The commission was appointed by Royal Warrant under 
the aegis of Lords Peel & AVinterton, the Secretary and TTnder-Secretarj^ 
of State respectively for India in the last Tory Ministry in Eng’ and. 
The appointment of the Commission was secured by European Service-men 
backed by the i-trong die-barn elements in India, and England who 
have over since the Montagu Rofomis Act of 1919 been exerting 
themselves to scrap it outright. 

The circumstances leading to the appointment of the Commission and 
s(»me of the ov'ienocs have been given in the previous issue of this 
QUAKTI^iRLY on page 10. The Commission commenced its work on 4th 
November, 1923 and finished its labours on 27th March, 1924. Only 
six imix)rtant centres wore visited and it chose to examine orally only 
411 witnesses including the officials, out of 1300 persons and associations 
who forwarded replies to their qmationnairef. And the; most curious 
feature is that out of those 411 witnesses only 162 were hoard in 
public, the rest having chosen to record their evidence in prinfo. The 
evidence that vas thus recorded cannot see the light of day but 
its character o guagod l y the remarks of the CommiR.sion itself. 

In (’liapter XIV page 61, the report states that “there wore likely 

to bo many witnesses, who would shrink from expressing in public 
opiiiioiis which they conscientiously held but which, if pulilished in the 
press, might involve them in political controversy.” This decidedly points 
to the character of the evidence thus re;ordcd and the number of 
Riu’li witnesses is no less than 259 as against 162 who elected to bo 
hoard in public. I’bo Commissioners cbaractcn'so this ovidciico given 
publicly as presenting only ‘ one-sided pictui o of the case.’ 

The genesis of the Commission, as given in the report at page 6, runs as 
follows: “In the minds of tiio Services, the uncertiinty of the political future 
of li.dia, combined with attacks upon them in the press and the platform, 
and their steadily deteriorating financial condition, i)rod\iccd feelings of 
anxiety and discontent. In Indian political circles, on the other hand, the 
now system soonicd incomplete and slow in operation. It sooincd incomplete 
because tho Sclf-govcriunent granted in the ‘Transferred’ field was limited 
by the fact that iiiombors of tho AIMndia Services engaged thoroin were still 
under tho ultimate control of tho Secretary of State It scorned slow in 
operation because the rat.o of Indiaiiisation adopted since 1919 was regarded 
as illil>eral.” It can bo seen from tho analysis of this statement that the 
purpose of the Commission was four-fold. Firstly, it had to ensure tho 
immunity of the Services from attacks in the press and platform by makiiig 
them independent of tho popular form of government in India, and second- 
ly, to improve thoir financial position by making liberal grants in their i)ay, 
promotions and pensions. Thirdly, discontent in tho Indian political circles 
66(a) 
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was to bo set at rest by giving complete control of services in the Transferred 
departments to the Ministers ; and fourthly, to accelerate the I’ate of 
Indianisation of the services. 

With these ends in \ie\v it is argued that the poor/ ‘honest* and 
‘ hard'workiijg* Civilian is oppressed with the fear that if the power of 
control is once transferred to the representatives of the people in India> 
it was likely, disastrous results would ensue. What those resuhs would 
be form part of the private evidence. To meet this contingency, it 
is laid down that “ the Secretary of State should retain his control ’* in 

respect of All-India Services. It was also feared rhat ‘ political develop- 

merits in India might liring their careers to a premature end.* This has 
boon met by a now provision that a legal covenant, mutually binding between 
the civilians and the government and enforceable in Civil Courts should 
>r entered into. This contract is to mention even the minutest detail of 

iho pay, iiromotion, pension, leaves and even rotui*n passages and insurance 

of life. A further safeguard has boon instituted in the form of Public 
Service Commission which has given wide powers of reci-uitment as well 
as of hearing and deciding appeals of tho Civil Servants against the Govern* 
niont decisions. 

The CommisHon also made liberal rccommondations regarding the pay 
and tillowanccs. pensions and family pensions, ])assages ai.d provident 
funds, to allay llioii* discontent in this respect. In achieving this second 
objective, the C^)minissioi) has buidoncd India with an expenditure of 96 
to 98 lacs aiin\iall.v, slowly increasing to one croro and a «juarter. A close 
study of the ligurcs and tho iiicroascs recommended will show that this is 
an uiidci “Cstimat.o, and the additional expense will border q*, two croros annu- 
ally. *J’hc roi»oi't states on page 24 that “political opinion (Indian) is strongly 
in favour of the ' market price * principle and contend that while a high 
rate of pay may be necessary to attract Kuropcans, tho best Indian 
randidiitc could 1)0 secured on lower terms. I'hero is much reason in 
this contention which is pressed with vigour as one of the main j.ustifi- 
oations for increased Indianisation.** This contention is used as an argument 
for refusing to increase emoluments of Indians ! I'he Report again says at 
page 28 that “ Having regard to public opinion as to the necessity of 
economising the (^ost of Public Services, we are not prepared to re- 
commend iiicToasc ill their (Indian) cmolumonts. W^e have therefore 
adopted a system which will meet tho rcijuiromcnts of mainly European 
married officci's.” 

The report disiioses of the third and fourth points, namely, of 
control by Ministers and rate of ludiaiiisation thus ; Tho difficulty 
of administering the Transferred Departments with no control over 
tho Services was made plain to the Commission. On page 8, it 
states clearly that “it has boon represented t-o us that although Ministers 
have been given in full power to proscribe policy, they might be 
hampered in carrying it out by the limitations to their control over 
the All-India Services inasmuch as the members of these Services 
arc appointed by tho Secretary of State and cannot be dismissed 
except by him, whilst their salaries .are not subject to the control of the 
Local Legislatures.** The difficulty is mot >>y providing that the persounel 
rciiuired lor the transferred branches of administration be recruited and 
appointed by local governmentfl who are asked to pass legislation to secure 
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this control. The Public Service Commission is, however, there with its 
I)Owers of appeal and rights of recruitment. 

As to Indianisation, the ropoi*t starts to consider the question with 
an impartial mind and states at page 48 that “in the days of the Islington 
Commission the question was ‘How many Indians should ho admitted into 
the Public Services ? it has now become : ‘what is the minimum number 
of Englishmen which must be recruited It further says that *‘in order 
to carry out the spirit of Doclr ration of Ausust 1917. a proportion 
of f)0-50 in the cadre of the Indian Civil Service should be attaino4i 
without undue delay and that the present rate of Indian recruitment 
should be accelerated with this obiect.” It is important in this connection 
to note the ‘present* rate. In para 35, it is stated that ‘the percentage 
of recuitment of Indians for the Indian Civil Service w^as fixed in 1920 
at 33 per cent, commencing in the year 1920 and rising by U per cent to 
48 per cent to be attained in the year 1930. In the present year 1924, it is 
39 per cent.” There can be no shadow of doubt tliat at the ‘ present " 
rate 48 per cent is sure to be attained in 1930 taking into consideration 
the 39 per cent in 1924. But the i»roposal of the Commission to make 
it 50’50 and ‘ accelerate the rate* is given on p. 19. It says that the ‘ ratio 
of recruitment should be maintained at 40 Europeans and 40 
Indians out of every 100 recruits (the remainder to be filled 
hy promotion from the Provincial Civil Service) at any rate until the 
50'50 cadre is attained.’ It is expected that the foregoing rate of 
recruitment would produce a 50-50 cadre in aliout 15 years from the 
time of coming into operation of the scheme. Thus if this scheme is 
brought into operation in 1925, a 50-50 cadre will bo reached in 1940 
while under the ‘ present’ rate 48 i>er cent would have been attained 
in 1930! 

It need not be repeated that the interests of the alien bureau- 
cracy arc directly in conflict with the progress of Self-Government in 
India. ho recommondations are flank attacks to thwart the realisation 
of responsible Govornmont. The Govornraent of India arc dotorniinod to 
give otfect to thorn. The Labour Govornmont is too engrossed in its 
own difficult affairs to i)ay attention to this important dovelopiiieiit. 
India is already weighted down with unbearable burden of taxation 
and this fresh addition of \veight is likely to break the back of the 
camel. A pliant and serviceable tool in the form of a Taxatioii 
Committee has thus again been foisted upon the countiy to devise moans 
for this fresh taxation. 


The Taxation Committee. 

The Govt, of India resolution of the 21»th June says that the of instituting 

a scientilic eiuiuiry into tlie system of Imliaii taxation has recent -y attracted considerable 
attention in tlie country and was «liscusse<l on more than one occasion in the Indian 
ljegis!ature. The Government of India are now in a position to announce that ar- 
rangements liave been made for such an cin|uiry. The motive fo/ the appointment is 
not any need for meeting .ad«liliona! expenditure or any intention to increase the 
total amount raised by taxation in India; the necessity for the entjuiiy arises 
largely from the effect produced by the War on the general level of prices ami 
of extienditure, and consciiuentiy on the incidence of taxation in its existing form. 
The problems arising therefrom arc common to many countries, but in liiilia the 
changes wliich liave been made siiicj the War in the rts’ations between the Central 
and Provincial Governments and the development of Self-Government furnish reason 
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for iho pludy of liic of taxation in gciicnil and for tlie examination of 

utrrnativo wmjcvs front whicli fo raiBc money io iiiett the exiHiiiditurc which is 
ij'cessari y to l>e iiiennrd hy the various taxnig autlioritics at the present time. 
Tlie iiKMrasing for a monr ilmstic rrgu?ation of li(iuor trafiiG in 

]»aitieu ar lUJik*- lh<- si inly of alternative simrces of taxation imperative, while 
luoditieations in the existing »ystem of taxation whmh may be expected to result 
liom the a<n<m lukeii on the vecoinineudat ions of the liniian Fiscal Commissioii 
and tlie Tsirifl lloaid, will dislurh tli(‘ ilistribution and affect the real burden of 
taxation home liy the pcopJi' of India. The Intention of the Government of Inilia 
to insiiiute this enijuiiy was announciNl in the Couneil of State on the 4th 
rehriijiiy, when the iiroposal was iliscussed in some tlctail. Keasoiis were then 

t;ivrn lor the opinion of Ihe Government of India that tlu; terms of reference shou d 
he <*om|n(.h(nsivt* and that tlie einiuiry should lx* condinMcd by a small Committee, 
e |UJil y representative of Kiiiopean and Tmlian experience aiul including an officer 
With wide knowledge of Indian administration, an Iiulian leiiresent alive of acknowlwlged 
auilioi'ity in eeonomie ijiiesiioiih aiul an expert on taxation from abioad. 

The I'ersonncl A. Terms of Uefereiiee of the Committee. 

Sir (Hiailes Todhunter, Finance Member <d‘ Madras, to act as tin? Chairman 
of the Committee; Sir I'ei«*y Thompson, K. H. F., I>epu1y Claiirman of the Hoard 
of Inland Uevenuo in l'hi;jland, Sir Itijay Chaml Maiialab ol Hiinlwan, and 
l»r. 15. I*. J'aianjpye as Members and Mr. AV. H. Hret.t, I. C. S., will act tis the 
Seci(‘tary. 

The following are* th(^ terms td' rcferciute of the Committee. 

(1) To examine the imnmer in which the burden of taxation is distributed 
at present between »lie different classes of the fopulalion. 

(2) T«' l•ol;s.d’'t wbeii.u the whole seheme of taxation, Centra', I’roviiicial and 
I.ocal, is e(iuilab'e and in aeeordaiiee with e<*oiiom(‘ priueiples, and if not, in 
wbal respects ii if. delect ive. 

i',i) To I < port on the suitability of alternativi* sources of taxtitiou, 

(4) Jo adv r,e as to llie machinery ivijuired for the imposilion, UssiSHiueiit ami 
^•olleci iou of taxes, <•'<! and new. 

(it) 'I'o pupate loiigh estimates of the linaiiciai iff'eets of the pro]i(»sa's. 

(<l) To iiKMiih* <11 the ennuiiy the eoiisideratioii of tin* land rcvemie, only S" 
t:ir as is nM*»>sii\ I'oi a e.ompreln'iisive survey of tlu* existing eondilioiis. 

Tile leinis of lelennee have been forma! y accepted by till tlie 1 rovineia' Gomuii- 
nienls will. out pie|ud,<‘.e to tlieir e aims in reganl to tlie disi rilnil ton of tlie totJil 
Jevenvus, It wii! be observid ibat tlie Coiuinittee will have no concern willi tin- 

expend'luie, nor wi'l it be a part of their funeiimi to extiniine the adeijuaev oi 
tiic leMUiiees ol the different go\enniig bodies. Tlieir concern will be prinuirii,\ 

V. it h the bindiii iiii|osid oil al! e asse^ nf tlu* population without rtgard to the 
l( iriioria' 'duMs. Tlie est.iiuafes tiny will frame will be designed to ilJustrate tin- 
inillioils of lasiiig where it is too la*avy and ol mermsing it where it, is too liglil. 
'I'liej wi'' iiidieaK* t Ik ofet iea .y the «'ori<-et dislnbutioii of taxes lictween Imperial, 

I jovmeia' and l.oeaJ Uovei mm nts, ami the most elliciuit iiaieliineiy for coJ'eelion. 
Whether tiny fo' nw the same liius of divts’.oii or not, it will thus be no j art ol 
liie diilits Ol the ( oniioittee t(» eoiisidi r the ei|ulty of Ibe Mistoii Awaid. Siniilar y, 

as n gaols ihr and revenue, the Committee will not be reiiuired to make suggest ions 

legaiiliiig the sysieuis of seiilemeiit, but it wld be within the siaipe of tlie eiKiuiry 
to !s|ud\ the iiieiiliiiee ol iIk- laiul revenue (incuding water-rates) and to point oiii 
any delects fiom the point of view of I’aiioiis of taxation or any diffier.lt ies, in the 
ruidjusimtni (*f tin* burden of taxatioii. It will be within the teni»s of refeieiiee 
to lie Coiiituitlee to iuslitute muIi an emiuirx into the icoiiomic eondiiions of the 
peope jis the Commilt»c rutty eoii'-alef lucessary lot its purpose tiiid to report on 
Ihe iide(|naey of tlie tutileiia] airetuly avaiiabi, mttking siigg. .-ft ions to the liest 
miinner .n wh.eli it may be suppleuu lUeil and Ih.i' nmst suitable agency f«>r ti 
w itler economic cmiuiry. 

Conimittei* to Meet iti Octolicr 

It is proposed thal tlie Cominittn- shou d as.snnble in Imlia about the .'jist 
week of (tctoln r ami in tlie mean line preiimiiiary statist icaJ m.aterial is being 
* olleeted w'iih Ihe assisitinee (>1 1 he Provincial Governments I'. r the use of the Committee 

Leaving tin’s a^idc for the preset it , the Lee Report is discussed in 
till* following pages from tho Jitdiaii view point. 
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The following is a summary of its conclusions. 

Its conclusions are based upon the existing Constitutional position, 
and its proposals for financial relief to the Services are not tJ take 
retrospective effect in view of the present state of the finances of 
India, but arc to take effect from ihe commencement of the financial 
year 1924*25. i.e. from April ist 1924, 

The COST OF THE PROPOSALS is estimated to be Rs. 9 > or Rs. 98 
lakhs in the first year. The cost will tend to rise for some years 
until it reaches one-and<-a-quarter crores, but will fall as Indianization 
makes itself felt. Out of a total estimate of about croie it would 
appear that some 22 lakhs would fall on the Central Budget, the 
remaining cost being distributed over the provinces. 

The Commission emphasises that its main proposals are vitally 
inter-dependent and unless all are given effect to, violence will be done 
not merely to the spirit of compromise which inspired the agreed 
conclusions but also to the whole structure of the recommendations. 
The Commission further states that in view of the urgency of the 
case the recommendations should be considered as a whole and acted 
upon with as little delay as |.K)ssible. 

THE GENESIS. — The report commences with a reference to the genesis 
of the Commission. The appointment of the Macdonnel Committee b} 
the Secretary of State to inquire into impediments to recruitment in 
England, and the issue of the CVDonncl ('ircular by the Government 
of India regarding the acceleration of Indiani/ation showed that both 
authorities had been obliged to reconsider the whole question of the 
Services within four years of the passing of the Reform Act. But the 
problems were only stated by the Macdonnel Committee and the 
O'Donnel Circular, and not solved, and the need for a full and 
impartial inquiry led to the appointment of the present Commission. 

Professor Co upland in a note points out that it is clear from the 
memorandum, and the first Reforms despatch of the Government ol 
India, that the retention of the control of the Secretary of State- 
over the Services under Ministers was a temporary expedient adopted 
because it was felt that to change the structure of the Public Services 
simultaneously with a change in the structure of Governmenc might 
fatally handicap the operation of the new system. Now, however, 
says Mr. Coupland, both Ministers and the All- India Services under 
them are suffering from n anomalous and unstable position. 

RECRUITMENT FOR TRANSFERRED FIELDS.— To remove this 
anomaly the Commission recommends that recruitment to the Services 
employed in the Transfeired fields should in future be made by the 
Local Governments tbemselv(.s. These services are the Indian Educa- 
tional, the Agricultural and Veteiinary, the Foiest Service in Burma 
and Bombay, and the Buildings and Roads Branch of the Indian 
Service of Engineers, except in Assam. 

Special recommendat.ons are made about the Indian Medical Seivice. 
Local Governments should be given full control over the Services thus 
recruited, and also over the existing Provincial Services, the Secretary 
of State delegating the necessary powers under Section 9b-B (2) of 
the Act but it should be a corollary that the local Legislatures should 
pass the Public Services Acts providing satisfactory conditions of seivice 
and reducing the risks of political interference. No change would, 
however, be made in the position of the All- India Service men now 
operating in the transferred fields, and they would continue to enjoy 
the present rights and also draw the concessions to be granted to 
members ol the Services in the Reserved field. The All-India Services 
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employed ia the reserved field of administration should continue to be 
appointed and controlled by the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. Some members think that such a conclusion followed inevi- 
tably from the principles implied in the Government of India Act, 
while other members, mainly Indian, hold that a transfer is contemplated 
by the Act. 

All however agree that the Secretary of State should for the 
present retain his powers of appointment and control. These services 
are I.C.S., I.P.S., the Irrigation Branch of 1. E S., the whole cadre of 
this service in Assam, and except in Bombay and Burma, the Indian 
Forest Service. 

l^rolcssor Coupland in his note explains that the recommendation 
about the control of the Reserved and Transferred Services is not 
only in harmony with the general political opinion in India, but is 
also in harmony with the principles and purposes of the authors of 
the Government of India Act. it is in consonance with the principle 
on the on(‘ hand, of making the Ministers and Legislative Councils 
responsible in the fullest practicable degree for the good government 
of the Transferred field, and on the other with the full responsibility 
of the Sc‘crctarv of State and Parliament for the good government of 
the Reserved field. 

in respect of thi* CENTRAL SERVICES the Commission recommends 
that all appointments to the Political Department, Imperial Customs 
Depaitmenl should be made by the Secretary of State, who should 
also continue to make, as at present, appointments iu Europe to the 
State Railway engineers, .'•uperior revenue establishment. State Railways 
and superior telegraph and wireless branch. Appointments in the 
remaining Centra) Services would be made by the Government of India. 

On the question of the reorganization of the MEDICAL SERVICES, the 
C.ommissioa says that no attempt should be made to perpetuate the 
Indian Medical Service as at present constituted. 

The medical needs of the British and Indian Armies in India 
should be met by the constitution of a R. A M. C, (Indian), every 
ollicer of the new Provincial Civil Medical Service being liable for 
service with the R. A. M. C. (India) in the event of general mobili- 
sation. The new Civil Medical Service should be constituted in each 
Province, and recruited by the Public Services Commission through a 
competitive examination held in Ivugland and India, the rates of pay 
and other conditions of service being fixed by the Local Govern- 
ments in consultation with tlic Public Services Commission, the con- 
stitution of which is given later. 

The Commission considers it vital to the needs and contentment 
of British Civil Servants to provide a nucleus of British medical 
officers in the Civil Medical Service. The minimum of British officers 
for each province is to be fixed by the Secretary of State on whom 
in the last resort should rest the responsibility for the maintenance 
of this British element. One-half of the number required for the 
military reserve, whichever is the larger, should be reserved for British 
officers to be filled by competitive examination for the Civil Medical 
Service. The deficiency should be made up by increased recru ting from 
the R, A. M. C. (India) ‘ or, if necessary, by special additional recruitment 
for that purpose. The I. M. S. is to be absorbed by the R A. M. C., and 
all concessions granted to the other All-India Services should be extended 
to the existing members or the members of the I. M. S. in civil employ. 

The Commission next makes a most important recommeudation for 
the establishment of a PUBLIC SERVICES COMMISSION as contemplated 
by the Government of India Act. 
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Experience bas shown, says the reportf that wherever democratic 
institutions exist, some impartial body is necessary to protect the Civil 
Services from political influences, and give them stability and security. 
The Commission points out that since the passing of the Act, prolonged 
correspondence extending over four years bas passed between the Secretary 
of State, the Government of India and Local Governments without 
arriving at any decision about the setting up of this Commission. 

The Lee Commission is convinced that this Commission should be 
established without delay and recommends that the Commission should 
be an All- India body consisting of five Commissioners of the highest 
public standing detached so far as practicable from political associations 
and possessing, in the case of at least two, high judicial or legal 
qualifications. Their emoluments should not be less than those ot 
High Court Judges. 

The functions of the Commission would be : — 

(A) The Recruitment in India for the All- India Services, Central 
Services and, if Provincial Governments so desire, also for the Provin- 
cial Services. The Commission would be the final authority in deter- 
mining with the Secretary of State, the Government of India, or the 
Local Governments, as the case might be, the standards of qualification 
and the methods of examinations for recruitment in India. 

(P>) Ihe exercise of functions of “ quasi" judicial character in con- 
nection with the disciplinary control and protection of the Services. 

APPEALS to the Governor-General in Council by an aggrieved officer 
against such orders of the Local Governmet ts as are declared by the 
Governor- General in Council to be appealable, should be referred to the 
Commission, which should report to the Government of India with its 
recommendations as to action without prejudice to the right of appeal 
of the aggrieved officer to the Secretary of State, provided the Com- 
mission certifies the case as fit for such appeal. 

Appeals from the Government of India would first be referred to 
the Commission who would report to the Secretary of State. In the 
case of an allegation of a breach of a legal covenant the Commission 
would certify whether ** prima facie” it was a fit case for adjudication 
by a civil court. If such case was sustained the whole cost of the 
proceedings should be defrayed by the Government concerned. 

The report regards the le commendations in respect of the Com- 
mission as one of its cardinal features as forming an integral and 
essential part of the whole structure of the proposals about the Services. 
It is therefore urged that effect should be given to them as soon as 
practicable. 

INDIANISATION. — The Commission next makes recommendations on 
the question of Indianisation. Lor the LC. S. it considers it desirable that to 
promote an increased feeling of comaraderie, an equal sense of responsibi- 
lity, the proportion of half Europeans and half Indians in the Service 
should be attained without undue delay. Some members attach parti- 
cular importance to maintaining the principle of equality in the rate 
of direct recruitment which should be 40 Indians and 40 Europeans 
out of every 100, the remaining being promoted from the Provincial 
Service. The rate of recruitment of 40 Europeans to 60 Indians is 
expected to produce a half and ball composition of the Service in 
about 15 years. 

In the Indian Police Service, the recruitment is to be 30 per cent 
European and 50 per cent Indian, the latter being composed of 30 
per cent taken by direct recruitment and 20 per cent by promotion 
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ftom Provincial Service men, of whose fitness for such posts the Com- 
mis&ion had convincing evidence. In this Service the composition of 
half European and half Indian would be attained in about 23 years. 

Recruitment to the Indian Forest Service in the provinces where 
Forests aie a leserved subject should be 75 per cent Indians and 25 
per cent Europeans. Recruitment for the irrigation Engineers is to be 
40 per cent European and 60 per cent Indian, 40 per cent being 
directly recruited and 20 per cent promoted from the Provincial Service. 

It is pointed out by the Commission that while the question before 
the Islington Commission was how many Indians should be admitted 
into the Public Services, the question before the Lee Commission was 
what is tile minimum number of Englishmen which must still be re- 
cruited. The Commission hopes that in respect of the provincialised 
Services, Ministers would still wish to obtain the services of Europeans 
in the technical departments and the Europeans would show the same 
willingness to take service under ].ocal Governments as under the 
Secretary of State. 

The proposals for the INDl ANISATION OF THE CENTRAL SER- 
VICES are:— 

(a) Fo’iticdl Department 23 per cent. Indian recruitment from the 
I.C.S., Provincial Civil Service or the Indian Aimy. 

(b) Imperial Customs Service: — Recruitment to be on the present 
basis. 

(0) Superior 'I ' legi aph and Wireless ilranch : — Recruitment should 
be 25 per cent in England and 75 per cent in India. 

(d) The Commission recommends that the existing training facilities 
be pushed forward so that as soon as practicable 75 per cent recruit- 
ment should be made in India and 25 per cent in England to posts 
•if State Railway Engineers and the superior Revenue establishment. 

I’or the remaining Central Services recruitment should be at the 
discretion of the Government of India. 

PAY & ALLOWANCES. — Coming to the question of the pay and allow- 
ances oi Service, the Commission observes that the iusistent complaint of the 
Services has been that so little has been done to give cfiect to the 
recommendation of the Montagu-Chelmsford report to restore the real pay of 
the Sirvicc^ to the level which proved attractive 30 years ago. The present 
pay is far below such a level. Moreover, says the Commission, the 
« xisting disparity of remuneration as between a commercial and an offi- 
cial career has become so conspicuous and so discouraging to Civil 
Seivants that something should be done to restore contentment. 

Although many iion-official Indian witness s urged a reduction in 
the basic pay of Indians, the Commission has decided against lowering 
the basic pay, partly because of the almost unanimous representation 
by Indian cfficers that their posit on was no less cmbairassing than that 
of European officers. 

A])art from the Indian Police Service and the Indian ScTViCe of 
Engineers, it is not proposed to increase the basic pay of the Services. 

In the I. P. S. the basic pay of the inferior scale should be raised 
by Rs. 23 a month. The basic pay of the superior scale beginning at 
the sixth year should be increased by Ks. 50 up to the tenth year, 
then by Rs. 73 a month to the thirteenth year, then by Rs. 100 a 
month for the ensuing four years, then by Rs. 73, Rs. 30 and Rs. 23 
a month for the eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth year of service, 
thereafter remaining as at present. 

In the case of the Indian Service of Engineers it is recemmended 
that technical pay should be reckoned as part of the basic pay. For 
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services other than the I. P. S„ and the Women's Branch of the 1 . E. S., 
rises in overseas pay from Rs. 150 where it occurs should be to 
Ks. 250 instead of Rs. 200 as at preseat« while from the twelfth year 
of service onwards the rate of overseas pay should be raised from Rs. 250 to 
Rs. 300. In the 1. P. S., recruits of which are about three years younger 
than in other Service, overseas pay should be Rs. 100 in the first three 
years, Rs. 125 in the fourth year, Ks. 150 in the next four years. 
Rs. 230 in the next six years, and Rs. 300 in the fifteenth year, and 
thereafter to the end of the time scale. 

The EXCHANGE DIFFICULTY is met by a recommendation 
that in the case of all Services from the fifth year of service onwards 
every officer of non> Asiatic domicile should be entitled to remit bis total 
overseas pay through th.i High Commi’»sioner at 2s. to the rupee, or 
to draw it in London in sterling at that rate. Indian members entitled 
to overseas pay should draw the increase proposed, but should have 
th.3 privilege of remittance only if they satisfy the High Commissioner 
that they have wives or children in Europe. 

Officers promoted to the selection grade iu the Indian Police, Me- 
dical, Agricultural and Veterinary Services and to the senior and junior 
selection grades in the Indian Educational Services should draw the 
maximum overseas pay and receive the sterling advantage described 
above. The pay of officers holding the lower administrative posts, i.c.. 
Deputy Inspectors General of I'olice, Superintending Engineers and Con- 
servators of Forests should be fixed at Rs. 2,150 instead of the present 
incremental pay of Rs. 1,730 — 100 — 2,150, but without remittance benefit. 
With regard to administrative posts above the time-scale whose salary 
does not excjed Rs. 4,000 a month, the European members of the 
Commission supported by Lord Lee recommend permission to remit 
Rs. 400 a month at the 2s. rate. The Indian members, dissenting, think 
that it would be politically unwise and administratively mischievous to differ- 
entiate between the emoluments of Indiaus and Europeans above the 
time-scale by supplementing the income of the Europeans and would 
cause deep resentment among the Indian officers. The Commission recom- 
mends that though not to the extent of th .; other Services, the Women's 
Educational Service has a claim to some improvement in emoluments. 

As regards the Central Sdrvices, the report recommends that in 
principle the concessions proposed for the All India Services should 
‘mutatis mutandis' be granted to all European officers in the Central 
Services appointed by the Secretary of State, and to those European 
officers who though appointed by the Government of India were 
appointed on the basis of non-Asiatic domicile. 

RECOMMENDATIONS ABOUf OIHER SERVICES are 

Officers appointed in future to the Judicial Branch of the I. C. S. 
should not receive judicial pay because tnis additional attraction is not 
needed now. It should not, however, be w.thdrawn from existing 
recipients. The technical pay of the Superior Telegraph Branch should 
be reckoned as part of the basic pay. Military officers serving in the 
Political Department should receive the same pay as officers of the 
Indian Civil Service in that department. The general principle laid 
down about specialist officers in the various Services is that if they 
are holding permanent appointments or if the contract implies permanent 
employment subject to approved service, their conditions of employment 
should be revised to accord with those in the corresponding All-India 
Services. 

The PASSAGE DiFFlCULTY is proposed to be met by laying down 
that an officer of non-Asiatic domicile in the Superior Civil Services should 
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receive four return passages during his service (or standard P, and O. 
first class B), and v^hen married bis wife should be entitled to as many 
return passages as may be to his credit. One single passage should be 
granted to each child. The following scale will also apply to officers 
already in Service: — 

1 hose with less than 7 years' service will get four return passages, 
those below 14 years three, those below 21 years two and those above- 
21 years one. 

Tb(‘ scheme is to be extended to Indian officers of the I. C. S. 
who receive overseas pay, but should not extend to their families. The 
family of an officer who dies in the Service should be repatriated at 
Geveinment expense even though he has exhausted the full number of 
passages admissible. Roughly the passage benefit works out at Rs. 50 
per month for European and perhaps Rs. 23 for Indian officers, but in 
order to avoid this allowance being eaten up by other requirements, the 
Crrnmis5ion asks the Government to establish a passage fund out of 
which it would pay for the passage of officers. Any surplus of the 
fund will revert to the Government. Monthly additions credited to pay 
tinder this fund would not count towards pension, or leave or iuilough 
allowance. 

PENSIONS.— No increase is recommended in the I. C. S. pension having 
regatd to the fact that in 1919 officers contributing four per cent of 
their salar> towards pensions were relieved of the necessity of doing 
so, and the question of the refund of past contributions cannot be le- 
opened. As a result of the far-reaching responsibilities brought about 
liy the R('fornis the Commission recommends that members of the 
1 . C. S. who rise to the rank of Members of Council should got an 
additional pension of for every year of service as such up to a 

maximum total pension of £1^250. Those who serve as Governors should 
receive an additional £100 annually up to a maximum total pension 
of £i»3oo. 

Mr. Basu. dissenting on this last point, says that the spirit oi 
comaraderie and equality in the rank of the Civil Service must be 
maintained. The Commission is aware that the recommendation of the 
Islington Commission to give a special pension to Lieutenant-Governors 
was not accepted by the Government but feels that under the Reforms 
conditions have changed and that it is just and equitable that this fact 

should be recognized. No change is recommended in the existing scale 

of invalid annuities so far as the I. C. S. is concerned. 

The. present pension of the uncovenated services are considered 

inadequate. U is proposed that the present pension of Rs. 5,000 per 
annum after 25 years of service rising by Rs. 200 per annum to 
Us. 6,000 after 30 years should be increased to Rs. 6,000 and rising by 
Ks. 200 per annum 10 Rs. 7,000. The maximum pensions taking account 
uf the additional pension earned by service in the higher appointments 
would then become Rs. 8,500 (1-ower grade) and and Rs, 9,500 (Upper 
;rade) The limit of ten years before which an invalid annuity can 
be earned in the uncovenanted services should be reduced to seven 
years and the scale improved. No change is recommended in the pension 
of High Court Judges and Chaplains. 

The Commission further recommends that a new rule should be 
made 10 grant extraordinary pensions to cfficers killed or injured 
whilst not actually in the execution of their duty but for reasons con- 
nected with their official position or actions. 

The advisability of substituting a provident fund for pensions and 
tho establishment of a Family Pension Fund for the All-India Services 
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on the lines of that already existing for the I.C.S. are recommended. 
Better administration of the I.C.S. Family Pension Fund is urged and 
it is proposed that the present fund should be closed and a new fund opened 
divided into European and Indian branches owing to differences in social 
customs and vital statistics. 

SAFEGUARDS TO THE SERVICES.— The report next discusses 
safeguards to be provided to give a sense of security to the 
Services. It is recommended that the question of existing and 

accruing rights and claims of Members of Services arising from 
the abolition of honour appointments should be referred to the 

Public Services Commission. Indian Members would limit reference 
to cases other than those necessitated by retrenchment or curtailment 
of work. All officers should be allowed to commute up to half their 
pensions, the rates to be revised year by year on the basis of the 

rate of interest payable on loans raised by Government in that year. 
Mutually binding legal covenants enforceable in a civil court should be 
entered into between officers and the authorities appointing them. 
Existing members o( the Services should also enter into such coven- 
ants whi'jh should include clauses securing pay, leave rules, passages, 
remittance privileges, pension rules etc., and the right to compensation 
in the event of dismissal without due notice or any breach of the 

conditions of contract as well as the right to retire on proportionate 
pension ia specified circumstances. 

With regard to FUTURE RECRUITS it should be laid down that 
if and when the hold of service for which members are recruited ia 
transferred, it shall be open to them ; — 

(a) either to retain their All- India status ; 

(b) to waive their contracts with the Secretary of State and to 
enter into new contracts with the I.ocal Governments concerned, or 

(c) to retire on proportionate pension, the option to remain open 
for one year from the date of transfer. 

PROPORTIONATE PENSION. — The present rate of proportionate 
pension is considered by the Commission generous enough. The 
privilege of proportionate pension should be extended to those recruited 
in 1919 who did not arrive in India before January x, 19 -o, but no 
alteration is recommended in the existing rule laying down that war 
service of officers prior to their appointment should not count 
as service for the purpose of this pension. 

The extension of the privilege of proportionate pension to the 
Central Service is not recommended. It is further laid down that 
existing members operating in the Reserved field should have in addition 
to their present rights the right to retire on proportionate pension 
under the circumstances defined for future recruits if and when 
the field of Service is transferred as stated above. 

The Commission further recommends that the Governor-Geiheral 
should consider whether he might not construct pension contributions 
to the Provident Fund within the meaning of the Government of India 
Act in accordance with Section Oy-A (4) and all Governors should 
consider the same point in accordance with section 72-D (3) This is 

to remove the doubt about the non-votability of these contributions by 
the Legislature. 

SPECIALIST OFFICERS on contract for a definite period and discharged 
for reasons other than unsatisfactory performance of duties have a 
claim for special compensation which should be granted in consultation 
with the Public Services Commission. Officers of the All- India Services 
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not appointed by the Secretary of State should be reappointed by him 
and granted the same privilege as other members. The report also 
suggests relief in respeet of the calculation for the rent for houses 
supplied by Government and an officer’s liability in respect of house 

rent is limited to ten per cent of his monthly emoluments, the 

Government paying the excess in case an officer occupies a private 
house. 

In respect of medical attendance by British doctors the report 
suggests the grouping of districts and the posting of a British medical 
cfficei in one district in each group. If a doctor is sent for from 
another station or a patient goes himself to the doctor, travelling 

allowance shall be borne by the Government. Free medical attendance 
for wives and families should not be provided. The leave rules are 
considered liberal and arc left unaltered. 

The report urges that all recommendations should apply to Burma, 
even though conditions may not fully warrant such an advance, a 

necessary adjustment regarding the distribution of future recruits to the 
All-India Services between Burma and India should be made. 

TO STIMULATP: RECRU ITMENT.— The Commission hopes that 
its proposals i:>rovid(; a reasonable measure of security and financial 

reliel essential to stimulate recruitment. 

Well-considered propaganda should be conducted and the India 
Office should estal/ish some i)crmanent liasion with the British Univer- 
sities. A full aud candid explanation of the present position in India 

and of the conditions of service under the reformed system with precise 
details as lu pay, pensions and other privileges and the measure 

of protccton and s<.curity provided should be made available for pros- 
pective recruits. 

The age limit for the present year and the probationary period 
ct pne year should also be retained. The existing system of rpen 
competitive examination for the selection of candidates for the I. C. S. 
should be continued, '1 he system of short term contract for the All- 

India Sei vices is considered most unwise. 

In a joint note Professor Coupland and Sir Cyril Jackson recom- 
mend that the recruitment and contiol of members of the Educational 
Service employed in the chief Colleges should remain with the Secretary 
of State and that to get recruits from Oxford in the same proportion 
as before, the conditions of examination obtaining before 1919 should be 
restored. Sir Reginald Craddock has long special notes about the conclusions 
of the Commission, the conditions in Burma and the emoluments of 
the Services. Mr. Petrie has also appended an explanatory note, 

Indian Notes of Dissent. 

Mu > ‘J (lissom— oil ivlmivHy minor poiiils— .‘iie ajiiJcmlcMl lo ih. 

hfjKMi. One, uy Mr. B. N. I'.asii, rolatos to ilio proposal that. juombcj> of tlr 
N'lvios who Ihh'oiuo nuMubiMs of the Kxumlivo Mouu.'ils or (Jovoruors should receiAo 
meroasnl pensions up to ,Cl,‘iOO— t I,r>OU per aiiuiuu. Mr. Ha-.u opposes this hu"- 
tii'sted iiM-reaw for a iiuniher of reasons. “Tlierr are,“ he writ rs, “neverai thiie'-s n 
con.siilor in this coiinoirt ioii. There are, firs.'ly, the existenee of a feeliin: of coma- 
rnderie and r.|ualily in the ranks id’ the I'ivii Serviee who feel that, hariiiig tin* 
exigencies of the serviee, tliey mv all on a looiino of ei)ualiry, a t'eeliuu' which V 
shuu'd not lilv(‘ to disturl).’" 

The other note of dissent, whieh is signed by ali tin* Indian Curnmissioueis, 
proti'sts fojiainsi the proiiosa! that oUieers above the time seale, e.g.^ about lls, 2,6(K> 
me.ntlily, should lie granted overseas pay and be iiennitted to remit overBeas pay at 
rue iwo-sliilling rate. Tlie Kurt>peau t'ominissioii»M> .’.npporf the siig rest ion which is 
it‘!s»ui;dly sfiiuiuJy endorsed hy l.onl /.tv, ^ 
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FOR SECURITY OF SERVICES 

New Reforms Rules. 

The universal hostility which the Lee Recommeiidations received at 
the haids of the Indian pnMic prompted the Govt, to devise and frame 
lilies for the security of Seivico-mcii almost bohii d the people’s back 
and within closed doors. Oi ly in March last drastic steps wore taken 
by the Goveii mcjit of India to meet the coming deadlock over their h'iriance 
Bill ly a sodden alteration of lules of procedure (see p. 209). Explicit 
cssuiaices were given ly Sir Alexaidcr Muddiman in the Assembly in 
May (see fait) that 1 o action will be taken on any part of the rccommei.da- 
tioi s of the Con mission until the Assembly shall have discussed them 
in J^’eptember. Put secretly the Goveriment of lidia piocecded to 
flame statutoiy lulcs on a matter w’hich expressly or impliedly 
(ame within the tcurs of icfcicnco to the Leo Commission and which 
should be dealt with only as pait and ]'aiccl of the whole plan of 
action contemplated on their repoi-t. 

It is not kiown as to when the sec 01 cl pait of the following lules wore 
mf.de ly the f'Ycictaiy of f-latc in CV ui eil, 1 iit it was notified that the.v 
wtic to cduo into opciation ficm the 21 st June 1924. There can be 
10 dcnl t that the i‘‘'cciotaiy of f^tato in Ccnreil, at the irstai.ce of the 
('oveiimont of India, pioposcd to take adion on matters (oni.cctcd 
with the ccntiol of the b’eivices, laiticularly the scope, extent aid 
iicihcd of the ii|.hts of appeal of the incmlieis of the several sciviccs 
by 1 cw’ nilcB wider section SC-B, when ho rxpifssly nidcitook that 
all the (.iKstfcis coiicdrd with sveh (ontiol will he dealt with by him 
after they ba^c been discussed in the Assmibly. 

Pules 1 to 15 wcic flamed aid have been in force fiom the 22id 
I'ccemler 191:0 aid wno in fact included in the material ajipci ded to 
the (.ucbtiorii aiio of the Lee C( 11 missioi'. PnlcslC to 29 aio i.ew and 
came into oxciation fum the 21bt Tui c last They exhibit the racial 
aid political differentiations that arc pcipctiatcd in these Pules in the 
naii.e of devolution and ric)vii;cial autoi.cm}'. These Pules have, as is 
wtil-kiown, heen preceded ly what aie kiown as Eui.damental Pules 
ui dor Section 9C-B which, in effect, lake the place of the old Civil 
Scr\ ice Kogulalions. 

There is a difference between the privileged and guaranteed 
position of the British rcLiuitcd services in comparison to the precarious 
and liumblo position of the Indian and provincial recruited services 
doing exactly the same work. Pule 10 says “a TiOcal Govornmont 

may, for good and sufficient rcjisons, (l) censure, (2) reduce to a lower 

post, (3) withhold promotion from, or (4) suspend from his office, any 
officer of an All-India Service”, whereas Pule 13 says that the ‘‘Local 
Government may, in respect of an officer of the Provincial or 
Subordinate Service, (l) censure, (2) reduce to a lower post, (3) 

withhold promotion from, (4' suspend and also (6 and C) remove and 

dismiss any of them. The humiliating position of a provincial officer 
as compared to an All-India officer not liable to removal or dismissal 
by tho Government cannot be brought out more clearly. 

The new provisions in regard to appeals which are comprehended 
in Pules 16 to 29 suggest the initial reflection as to why they were 
not framed till June last and what the Pules were under w’hich appeals from 
68 
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tbo servicoB woio till now dealt with. Clause 1 of Section 96-B of the 
Govornmont of India x\ct has already provided extra special protec- 
tion for the British rooruitod officials or other officials appointed by tho 
Secretary of State in Council a.i^ainst all oixlors of any kind whatso- 
ever by which he may ‘ think himself wronged ’ ; but no such protection 
exists in regard to provincial, subordinate and other services. Tho 
Fi'ovincial Services are to have no light of appeal beyond tho Governor- 
General ; the All-India services have an appeal to tho Secretary of State. 

New Rules under the Reforms Act 

The Gtfzelie of India says : 

The fuiluwing Rules made by the Secretary of State in Council under sub* 
sec ion [2j of Section ^6 B, of the Government of India Act are published for 
general i liormation. Rules XVI to XXlX and the entry ii the Schedules cf 
I'rovioci'il Services releting to Purina have effect trom the 21st June 1924. The 
temaining Rules have been in operation with effect from vaning dates since the 
22nd December 1920. 

< ion of oJlici-rh uikUm- Adiiiiuislr.'ilivo control of Jjocal (lovcrnmotil.s. 

J - Liiwlci' ili ‘ .‘i»liiiiiiistr;iiivc control of local (hiviTinncnls, 0‘lujy than 

oilj(*iM>i (•iiiji'uyofl on fiic ration of Ccnitral 8ulij<'c:s and appoiiiTCil by the 

S>ci'olary ol' Suilo or llu* ( lovornincnt of fiulia, shall he* c.'asHificil in the h^’lowlng 
(livihions, iiiMiic'.v ■■ 

(I) t)i<* StTVMvs^ (2) the P.ovincia! Services, (3) the Subonliuate 

(4) OlVn' 'V, special posts. 

Iteliuiriou of AU-liitlia & otlicr Scrvii-cs. 

11.- Tlx- Ai'-hulia .'•■»‘.rvjc > shall consist of ; — 

(;i) all otthvr.-. -ci . ntg umlcr liOC,al tlovcrumciit who arc mcinbt^rs of any of tin? 

I'lllowiiin ht;r\ ic ‘S ; 

(1) ilic linh.u. t'lVii Service, (2) th** Indian Po’ico S.nvic*, (3) the Indian 
1'tM‘csi -Scrvic (I) the Indian Kducitional S.-rvic.', (5) l.lu Indian Agrira'tural 
>-rv:<‘'‘, («►) til- Indian Scj-vic,- of Kngin«‘iTs, (7) the Indian Veterinary Servic.;, 

IS) the Indian KorcM. Kiigin -mg Servic*, olKc ‘rs of the Indian M 'di<u! S rvice 

iM civi. , and any otli'*r servic dco'jircd by the Sccivlary of Siale in t'oimcil 

to be !i.n .Mil ndia Sxrvie • ; 

(b) inrilnry ofUci'rs tiinl o( lu-r ^»flic•r^ ho!iliiig ])osts borne on tlie provincial cadres 
dl' the aliovc h-.‘j’vi(tes. 

Ill (1) 'rill- I’ldvisieisP Servici's shall consist of tlx* s'*rvl(v*s show i in th ; 
s«-h<'<lu'e Id ill ‘S' rii'i's, and tiny other s-Tvie-* »l»’«,lare«l by Mie hocil l • ivernni-;ut to 
b" a proviticiii! servii'e. 

C2) 'I’ll' serxiees sho.vn in the scliedtile shall inc'ude. till jippointinents at present 
lUi'liideil 111 tluse servic.'s, and any :i]i|i.i.ni luriiis winch a lioci' t»overnnu?nt may 

•idd then-id . 

I’roYided that if any servie. • not iuc'uded in the seliedu’e to t lies' Hu es is 

.li-e’ared to In- a provine.ial s--rvic% or if any ;ij*ooitit.ment of a Kind not, at iireseni. 

iin-hiilrd III a pidN iiu-ial s'-rvic. • i;, adiled thereto, sucli deelaration or addition sliall 

Ilf witliout piejiidli-- Id till- rights and prospee.ts of meiub-rs of p.ovinc.ia! s-Tviers 

:i(feete<l who xverr apjidinti-d bi-io.e thi-se l»nlt-K were maile. 

I\. 'I !-(■- siihordinate sr-rviees shall i'.<>usisi of n’l niiiidj- administrative, exircativc 
Mild minisit-rial posts to whicii appointment •» arc made hy the Jaica! (.roxatrinu *nt or 
by an suit limit \ snbo.diiiale to the Loea! (lovernment. 

\. Special 'posts shall ineliidcMU posts of a sp-*cia! or t.celmica! cliaraetoi-^ not, 
iiic'udeil Ml an All-India m- proviiieial servie*, lo wliicli appoint .Hints are made by 
the bocal (Jovcrnnicnt or by any other authority on helialf of tlic bocal fbaverii- 
Tiieiit and which arc doc'ared by the bocal (loverument to be special posts. 

Apiiointiiicnt, Pronio'.iou, Transfers, ctx?. 

VI. - All first aiipoiiitmeuts lo an A!i-Iiidia Serxic.», other than appointment s 
iniide by ]Moiiu)'Jon ti such servic-j of offic.;r.s belonging to ;iom>; o‘hcr ss. vici or o£ 
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in«'inb.irs of the bar appointed to poslH ordinari y lichl by the m-jiubers of ihr l«dia:i 
Oivil Service, siiall b* made by the Secretary oi State in Council. 

V'll. — Save as provided in theUulesor Orders rcyu atiiiR tlir recruitment of tlio 
All-Jndia Services, no person may be api-omte<l wiiliout the previ- us sanction of tho 
Secretary of State in (\>uncil to any post borne on Hu* proviiuoal cadre of sn<d» 
service except a person wiio is either a member of such servicA* or is already holdim; 
a post borne on tlie cadre of such service: 

]*rovi<led that the liOca! tJovcrnrninit m.ay appoint a mmilu'r of the In<li;in Civil 
S.rvice to the post oi‘ Inspector-Oeueral of Police or 1r» ilie post of l)in<-or of 
Ajjjricu^iire. 

Vdil. — The Local Clovernmcut lias authority to piomote otticers of an A!!-lndia 
Servi(;<* to any post, borne on the provincial cadre of hiieii service. 

I'rovideil tliat tlir prior approval of tlie Governor-(j(;ne,.il in Council is jeiinire<I to- - 

(1) the appointments of ofllcers with less Dian ‘JR or IS years’ service respec- 
tively to the posts of (jhief and Superiiiteiuliii^ Kii},;:ii(‘ers in the province oi 
Assam ami 

(2) a}>i»oiiitnH*uts exe.ent in the province of M.'idrjis and Po idiay to the pn.-itsof 

(a) CJiicf CoiisiM'val or of h'oi-ests, and tb) Cons'O’va^ Oi> of I''(>ri‘sts. 

IX. — The power to traimlVr ollie.o’s of an Ali-Liidia Servic • from ;',ny one post 1.* 
any other post, home mi the cailre of snc’i service, or fioni tiny one part of the 
provinec to any otJier part., is vesb^d in tlie l.oeai <loveriim'*nt., hut may he delc- 
.:.oit('d hy the J.oca' ( Jovernni oit, siiljj'‘cf. to sucli condir ons as it may pM'scril>e. to 
any ainlMirity suhonlinate. to it, or in tin* c me oi‘ olUe,ers lui'tlinj? judicial po.sts, (» 
a llijrii Couit. or a Cliief Court, or the t'ourt of a judicia' ConiinissioiUM’. 

X. A JiOCal Covornineiit may for ooivl and sullicient reasons -- 

(1) censure, (2) rcdue.e t<.» a lower \»od, (it) withhold promo*’ ion from, or (1) suspend 
from his oine-c any oiheer of an All-1 inPia Servic-.t : 

I'roviih'd tluil. no liead of a di'partmen*- appointed with the approval of i.h * (Sov- 
('rnor-deuTal in (*ouiici' shall 1 m‘ rctlueed to any lower po.^t without the sanction of 
the doveruor-diMieral in Council. 

XI. — A mililavy ollh’cr may not be n-verted from liis eivii rmployin lit e:c'p‘ 
ufider the onlers of t lu' dovcriior-Ceuera! in t’ouncil. 

Spec-ial Contracts 

XII — The sMiiclioii <d' ili-* Secretary of State in rouiicil is reciuired to any terms 
■n a special contrac*, l>y which any rit^hf, privi.'etr.t or conc.-'Sftion not ailm-ssib'.* 
under tlii'se Jliilcs is secured to an oilicer. 

Authority of Loau Government over officers of Provmchl and Subordinate Services^ 
and officers holding Special Appointment. 

XIII. — Without ]»rejudic • to the provisions of any law for the lime hiMtij; in 

force, llm local (Government may for 11:00 1 .and .sunicient r<*asons — 

tl) ensure, (21 witlihold promotion from, (It) reduce to a lower jio.sl, (I) stispeiul, 
(Ti) remove or, ((>) di.smiss any ollic-jr ho!dnij» a post in a provincia' or suliordinatrt 
vf-vvice. or a special appointment 

XrV. — Without prejinlico to Mu; provisanis of the l’«h'i<; S(;rv.ants’ hi' 4 uiri(‘« 

Act, 1850, in .all cases in which the dismissal, romov.al or reduction of any (tflicer 
is or«lcri;(l, the order shall, e.xccpt win ii it is bas *il on facts or coiic’usions establish- 
ed at a ju licial iria', or wlie i the oilicer coucn-imd has absiumdcd with the ace.usa- 
tiou liaiiginjj; over liini, he iircci;de«l by a proper'y rceorded departmental eu juity. 
At such an eTi<|uiry a (Kdinite chavuc in writiuj; shall bo framed in i'osp-i*.t of e.acli 
oilonee and explained to tlie accused, the eviile.iiC!; in sujiport of it an I any »;videncrt 
which he may adduce in his defence shall he recorded in his presence and his 
ilefcncc shall he tah<*ri down in writinfj. Lacli of the charj^iis fram*?d s’ml! lie 
discusseil ami findini; shall be; recor<le<i on eaeih charge. 

XV. — A local (lovernment. may de’e^ate to any subordinate authority, subject, 
to such coiulitions if .any, as it may pr-scribe, any of the powers conferred by 
rule XTIl, in regard to officers of tlio subordimde .serviet's: 

Provided that every such officer 011 whom .any punishment is inMicted shall b« 
entitled to prefer at least one iippeal against such order 10 such authority as t.h'» 
local (rovfrnuient may prescribe. 

Appeal 

XVI. — Eveiy ofru;cr against wliom an order may be passfi«l under Hales X, 
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XIII, am I XV, aiul who thinks himself wronged thereby shall be entitled to prefer 
tit least OM! appeal against such order. 

XVII.— Eveiy officer being a member of an All-India Service agsiinst whom an 
may be parsed under llule X and who iliinks himself wronged thereby may 
:qp(a! io the Clo\eiiior-Clenoial in rouncil against such order, anil if his appeal 
jelatis to an order t-uch as is referred to in sub-heeds (2), (3) and (4) of that rule 
tiiid is j ejected by the Governor-deiieraMn (‘ounci!, he may appeal to the Secretary of 
Stale in fiuneil. 

XVI II. —Eveiy oil'.cer being a menibei* of a provincial service, or holding a 
spieial post us delincd in Itu.'e V, against whom an order may be passed imdm 
IliLe XIII ami who thinks hiniseif wronged thereby may appeal to the Cloienior : 

I rov,ded that any oilieer to whom this lule applies, and who was appointed 
by the Secretary of Slate iii Council before the commeiicemen* oi the Government 
i>r India A<'l, may appeal agaiiist any order passed on appeal by the (Sovmior 

iiiidej- this rule to tlie tloiernor-tJoncral in Counei) and thereafter to the Seeretiiry 
i f Slate in Counei! if liis salary is not less than l»s. 500 a month : 

I’loviiled fiirtlier that a further appeal under this nile shall lie to the (Jovemoi- 
(ti'iieral fion: any Iteputy Col.'eetor to whom, in virtue of section 4 of the Itepealiiig 
and Am'‘iiding Act. tlie provisions of reetion 25 of Heiigal Kegulatiou IX of 

iS.i;-! a.j)|>iy. 

XIX. Evi'iy oilieer being a member of a subordinate service, against whom an 
i.idei may be jassed under liule Xill liy the local Crovenimenf, or under IJnIe XV' 
by the siiboni inut e au loiity to whom the powers conferred under liule XIII have 
been dell gated and who tliinks himself wronged llii'rehy, shall have the right of 
appeal to such authority as the Uk*uI (lovernmeiit. may by rule ptcscribe. 

XX. - -.No ajijieal -'hall lie, against — 

(a; the disehiu; . of a peixm appointed l»y an authority in India on probation, 
if his disehuige is oidered before tlie termination of his probation. 

(hj till- il' >'i;!-s.‘ii or removal of a person a]i[>ointed by an authority in India to 
l.o'd a teiiipoi!U,N appointineiit. 

.XXl.-- Ever) (d reinmejit seivaiit desiring to jirefer .in appeal shall do so 

M*paia1.ely. 

X.\ 1 1.— Kvi ry a|ipea.l i»rel‘eired under these rules shall contain till material 
siaii ments and aigiinienis lel'eil on by the olTieer prelVrriiig the a]>pea', and shall 
eonia.n no diMes-poeiful or improper iaiiguag'’ and shall bi* eompletir in itself. Every 
Mieb appeal i-lia'.i be jiibniitlul tliiougli the bead of ibe oHii‘e to whieli the otlie i 

11 loiivs nr Ixloi.'jul and if an appeal lies to the Governor General in Council oi 

lilt: hieiilaiy of Slate in < Ouneii, through the !o al Government. 

.\X 1 1 1.'- l'-\eiy appeal to tlie Go\ernor-General in t!oimeil, or the Seeretary oi 
State in Coiiwi', whieli i- not withhehl uiidt r these aides shall be forwanled by 
llic loea! G(p\ernmi id to the (tovt riior-Gencral in Council with an expression of 
opinion : and every appea' to llie Secretary of Slate in (Joiinoil, which is not 

similarly w’ithhe'd, shall be IraiiKinitteil by the Governor-General in Council w'ilh an 
expiessioii of ins opinion and the opinion of the local Governmi'iit. 

Piovjiled I hat appea's to the Secretary of Stale iu Council presented through the 
Govenmieni of Madia. , liombay or Iiciiga! which are not withheld under these rules, 
shall lie forwarded direel to the Sierelary of State in Council liy tlie local Government 
im'ess I hr appra' re'ates to a care which has pievioiis'y hieu under the coiisiilcratiou 
of 1 lie Govj'ii or (Jeiirral in 1 ouiicil, in whah ..ne it shall he foiavarded in the first 
instaiie*’ (o iln‘ Governoi -General in Council. 

XXIV.- Every ajipeal sh.all be preferred within si.\ mouths after the date on 
which the officer preferriug the appeal was iuformod of the orders against whieli 
he a\>\M'ii's ; 

Provided llvat Hv* loeal Government or the. sulnudinate authority, or the Goveru- 
iiieiP of India may at their discretion lor goinl cause show'll extend the period to 

12 inoiulis. 

\.\V. -An appeal may b<* withheld — 

(1) whicli IS an appeal iu a case in whieli under ihese rules no appeal lies. 

(2) which doe.s not comply w'ith the pri)viHionj> of liule XXII. 
whieli diH's not comply witli the piovisioui; of liule XXIV, 

(4) w hich is a furtlici appeal prcsentiHl after a dwisiou has been given by the appellate 

-.i.itlnviiy prescribed in Ihese rules, and no new facts or circumstances arc adduced which 
giouuds for a coiisidcral ion of I lie caw : — 
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I viilwl that in every case in whicli an appeal is withheUI, tlie officer preferring 
the a shall Ikj informeil of the fact ami the reasons for it : 

l i,>vi<hil further that subject to the coiiilitions stateil in lluhis XXIT and XXIV, 
an api''*:il to the Secretary of State in Council an officer appointed by him shall not 
iKi withheld when the appeal involves a (luestiou of the interpretation of an officer's 
engagenkcnt. 

XXVI — No ap|x;al lies against the withholding of an appeal by a competent 

ar< hs/i-iiy ; 

l'iMvi«led that an appeal withliehl for failure to comply with the conditions stated 
ii Rule XXn shall not be withhcUl if it is re-submitted in a form which complies with 
that iu'<-. 

XX \ II. -A list of appeals withh'-h I under llulc XXV, with the reasons for withholding 
I hem, shall be I'orwanled (luavlerly to the (iovenimeiit of India, in the case of ap]»ea!s 
to the (Jovernment of India or tSecretarj' of State withheld I )y a local (ioverniuont, and, in 
t.lu‘ e.iw; of ai)peals to the Secretaiy of Stale withliehl by the (iovernmeiit of Italia, t- ti e 
S(5ei(‘t.ary of State for India. 

.\XVIII. — Till* Secretary of Slate may call for any ajipeal williheM by tin* Joeai 
CJoveriinn'iit or 1 he (Iovernm(*iit of India which iiiid<*i the rii'es may be made to him and 
may pass siieli onh'is as he considers til.; llu* (lov(*nior-(feiiera! in Council may send for 
an ajUM'al withheld hy t I'c* local (lovernineni which iindm* the rules may be made to him, 
and may pass sueli ordms as he ei.itsiders tit. 

XXIX. — Notwithstanding anything contained in tlu* foregoing rnli's any offictu 
wl.o immediately before the coming into operation of thes<‘ rules had a ri'^lil of a\tpea! 
against a particular order pashCil iiv a h»cal Government to the (Jovenioi-dencral in 
I ouiiei I and t hereafter to the Secretary of State in Council and who had appealed against 
that order to the (loveriior-deueral in t'ouncil before these rules came into operation ma\ 
appeal against that, order to the Governor-General in Couneil and thcreaftiM to the 
Seevelaiy of Slate in Coimei!. 


The Reforms Enquiry Committee 

^'lio i.ee Rccoxnniciidatioiis, the new Ivules under flio Reforms Act, 
and tlie appointment of the new Taxation Ct mmitteo to find waj's & moans 
t<» raise money whicli is now' far too shoit to meet the demands of 
the Scrvi(;c-inen, all came in qiiiok succession in remarlva]>lo contrast to 
the Reforms Kn<iinry Committoc which was promised to he instituted 
hy the Secretary of State and the Government of India in February last. 
At first a great secrecy was maintained about this Committee— the 

personnel and terms of icfcrencc of which wore not made public, and 
<]uost.ion.s in Parliament in May last show'cd that even the Secretary of 
/State was hc])t in the daik about the matter. At last on May ]5tb 
a Goveniment of India Commiiiji<iuo w'as issued which said : — 

‘"As some doubt ap])Cars to prevail regarding the precise sco]>c of 

the ciuiuiry into the working of the (lovernmcnt of India Act which 

Las been initialed by the Government of India in pursuaneo of the 

statoment made by Sir Malcolm Hailey in the i.egislative Asscm])ly on 
the Sth and 18th February 1924, it is announced that the teinis of 
reference to local Governments which were addressed in the first insfaiice 
may ]>o summarised as follow^s : — 

1. enquire into the difficidtios arising from or defects iiihorcnt 
ill the w'orking of the Government of India Act and the Rules thereunder. 

2. To investigate the feasilniity and desirability of securing remedies 
for such difficulties or defects consistonlly with fho structure, policy and 

68(a) 
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purpose of the Act (a) by action taken under the Act and the Rules, or 
(b) by such amendments of the Act as appear necessary, to rectify any 
admin istrati vo im perfections. 

The Committee appointed by His Excellency the Vioewy have been 
instructed at the present stage to conduct enquiries into these matters 
in so far as the Government of India and the Indian liCgislaturc are 
ooriccrned and to direct their attention in the first instance to the 
legal and constitutional potentialities of the situation as distinguished 
from the question of policy and expenditure. They have submitted a 
report on the latter aspect of the case which is now under the consi- 
deration of the Government of India."' 

The report mentioned in the last part of the communnjue was con- 
sidered by the X’icoroy’s Executive Couiici), but as yet there was no 
indication of associating rion-(}fficial Indians in the Enquiry. I’he iTemior's 
Vork s])eoch, the favoui’ablo reception of the Sastri-liesant Deinitation 
to the Secretary of State and the latter s favourable reply, and Mr. Roberts' 
rcjjly in the debate on India in the Commons, all showed that the Jjabour 
raitywasin earnest in making a further advance in Constitutional progress 
in India. Tlio diflicultics of the Labour Party in England wore groat, 
and they foiired lost any l)old move on their part would ]»e followed by 
a “White Revolt” in India, impciilling ihcir own all too- precarious jMjsitioii 
in England, llciico the oxtromoly cautious move on tlicij’ ])art. Jhit in 
face of the dctoiniiiicd altitude of the Ijabour Party and the Indian inembcjs 
of the Assemlily, the (b)veriinient of India api)()iiitc<l a larger comuiitteo 
in June <*onsisti!iu (jf 3 ollicials namely : Sii* Alex. Muddiinaii, Sir MuIkI. 
Siiafi and Si) 11. ^Moiici oiir Sjuilh, and (» Jicai olliciiJs (J’ wliom (ajo,. Sir 
All hill* Frooni. was to lopresejit I he Kur(q)Oajj (ornmercCr an<l live 

Iiidiajis, ji;uiioiy> the Maharaja of ilurdwan, Sii- Sivaswajny lyor, i\lr. 

Jinnali, I ))•. I’.irnjp.ve and Sir '1‘ej Ilaliadur S;i)»ni. Mi’. Alotilal A’ehni 
\\a;' uirerod a mxiI, Init he declined oji th<* ground that tlie committee had 
no i)c»\\or 1(» enquire into the defects of the Act itself, as distinguished 
Iroin its working. 

Alt(‘r ha\ing put oil the iiislilution of this (.oiniiiitteo on one 
plea or aiiothei-, i. e. fioni March to June, it was aimojiia^cd by the 

middle of .lunc that the (’(•nimiitee will begin w’oik from the 4th 
August.: i,hie.stions on this delay ha\c been many times asked in 

Parliament in laigland without- clieiting any favniiraldc reply. The 
e\i(b‘iices l>eiore this (Jommitte.c, which errated a big sensation as one 
aftci- allot hei- t»f the. ex -Mil listers divuRci’ the secrets of operation of 
the hiandiie (Juvl., will bo iiieorporatcd in tlio next issue of this 

(n’AirriviiiA'. 
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The Legislative Assembly 

MAY^JVNK .session I9U 

'J'Ik' .session <»f the Legislative Assembly called to consider 

Ihc Steel Iiidii.^^tiy rrotcctioii Jiill oommciiced on May 2 7ih. at the Council 
llousC: Simla with a fairly crowded House. One feature of the session was 
that tlie Assembly mot with a new Acting President in Sir Cliimanlal 
SotalMid (in the abscjice leave of Sir Fi’cderick Whyte) and a new 
Leader of the House in Sir Alexander Muddiman. 7’roniineiit members 
ffii the noTi-ofh'cial .side were all present, with a few exce])tions. Quite 
a large numbci- of new members were sworn in including Sir Alexaiidoi 
Muddiman, Sir T>. N. Mittra, the Acting Indu.strics Member, and Mr. Hhore. 
the Ldiuation Secretary, Lxactly at 11 A. M. Sir Cliimanlal Sctalvad entered the 
t'hainber wearing the wig and the black robe. IJc took the oath of 
ijfiicft niid was billowed by Sir Alexjindcr Muddiman and Sir 11. K. Mittra 
both (A whom were ap])laudcd as tlioy rose to swear. Several other 
inembers, mainly ofliciMb then took the oath of allegianec. The session 
was antieipatoil tt. last for 5 days, but a slight difference of oi)iiiion 
amongst some <'f tlic leading Swarajists took a day more to compose, 
:i.! d the secret mai (ruvros of the Government in the matter of the 
LVfoims KiH|uir> Committee led Sir Sivasv/amy Iyer to press the Lee 
Lecommcndatioiis to the fore and a discussion of this matter took another 
• biy. 

Tl>e A.s.semblj sat on the follow’ing dates <luririg this slant scss’on 
aid discussed (iuc.stionK as follows: — 

i7th May — Assembly opened for the May session — Sir Alex. Muddiman 
mndo an important statement on the Leo Peport. 

Sir (diaries Inne.^ introduced the Tariff Hill 
'7btli May— Another {statement by the Home Member on tlu Lee Rceuni 
iiiendations was made in reply to searching questions. 

Select Coniniitteo L'epurt on the Tariff Bill presented. 

*ii d dune — l>i.^eussioii on the 'rariff Bill. 

4t!» .Iniic — I)iscus.si()ii on the lariff Bill continued. ImportaiiT statements on 
the Befoniis Committee and the Lee Kc\»ort made by Govt 
in re]>ly to questions. 

Bt. Motilal TS’ehru’s Aniondracnl \n*uposed Jind aeee]»ted. 

Bth dune — Hi.^eu.':si(ni on clauses of the Tariff Hill which was linally 
pas.scd wiiii Mr. Nehru’s Anieitdmeiii. 

Further slaicmenf by Govt, on the l.ee L'ej.orl. 

‘Mh Juno— J)cbate on the Lee L’epc.rt. Sir Sivaswamy lyers rcholufion 
for pt)s1]*oiicment td giving effect to the iceommejidatioiis carried— 
Bl. Mulaviya’s aiiicndmont to slalve the i-eoort defeated, 
lltb done— Assembly (lissolscd after dcelaiing that the Council of Stale 
had passed the Tariff Bill. 

A detailed^ .<iimmar\ ot the proe»v'dings is given in the following 
leges. Oith.e 27fh. Abmbeis tot k their seat.« alter being .sworn in. 
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ON THE LEE REPORT 

Tributes to Sir Ashutosb Mukherji. 

Dr. GOUR then rose and feeiiniriy referred to the death of Mr. S, 
C. Bose and ol Mian Asjadullah, members of the Assembly, and aUo 
to the death of Sir Ashutosh Mukherji, for some time member of the 
old Imperial Council, and requested the President to convey the sense 
of loss felt by the House to the families of the deceased. 

Dr. Gour also took the opportunity of congratulating Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad, Sir Alexander Muddiman and Sir B. N. Mitra on their well- 
deserved appointments. Mr. Shamlal Nehru welcomed the appointment 
of Sir Alexander Muddiman because Sir Alexander had said at a bar quet 
in Delhi that he was all for peace. He hoped that Sir Alexander 
would give them peace, but if there was to be war, the new Home 
Member would find the Swarajists in the thick of the fight. 

Sir Sivaswami Iyer and Mr. B. C. Pal also joined in the tribute 
to Sir Ashutosh's services. 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN associated the Government with the 
expressions of regret. Ho said that he heard the news of Sir Ashutosh's 
death with a great shcck and regret. He had known Sir Ashutosh for 
many years as the most industrious man he had ever come across. 
He. particularly appreciated Mr. Shamlal Nehru's remarks, and said : "I 
as.'-ure him that my habits arc exceedingly peaceful (laughter) and I 
hope we shall not be led to war, but if war comes, it will be con- 
ducted on the basis prescribed by the League of Nations (laughter). 
Tliere will be no gas (renewed laughter)." He congratulated the Presi- 
dent on his appointment. 

Sir CHIMANLAL SETALVAD said that in Sir Ashutosh the country 
had lost a great lawyer, a great educationist and a great patriot. 
He thanked the members for the kindly lefcrcnce to himself and 
assured them that he would do his best to ma n tain the privileg .s, 
the dignity, and above all, the independence of the House. He would 
conduct the proceedings of the House according to his best light, but 
the House must remember that human beings are not infallible, not 
even the President of the Assembly (laughter). 

Release of Mr. Hazrat Mobaui. 

At question time, replying to Syed Murtuza Sahab, Sir Alexander 
Muddiman said that the Government had decided not to accept the 
resolution of the Assembly about the release of Mr. Hazrat Mohani, in 
view of the remissions ordered bv the Bombay Government, and the 
reduefion in the sentence ordered by the High Courf, Bombay. When 
pressed by Mr. Patel and Mr. Jinnah as to why effect had not been 
given to the resolution, the Home Member said that the Government 
of India thought that the case had been already met by the Bombay 
Government. 


Government of India and the Lee Report. 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN then made the following statement 
about the Public Services Commission's Report and the Government's 
intentions regarding it: “The Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Superior Services in India is now in the hands of the Hon. 
Members. When they have had an opportunity of perusing it, they 
will no doubt observe that the recommendations of the Commission 
are unanimous in all the main points. A wide field is covered, 
including the Indianisation of the Services, the establishment of a 
Public Service Commission, and the control by Ministers of the Services, 
which, the Report recommends, should be recruited provincially in the 
future, and the remedy of the grievances of the Services. 1 should 
69 
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point out to the House that the Report is of an urgent character 
that its main recommendations are inter-dependent, and that this 
inter-dependcnce was the basis of its unanimity. 

“ The Assembly has already been assured that the Government 
propose to give an opportunity to the Hon. Members for expressing 
their views. But the House will, no doubt, understand that neither 
the Government nor the Secretary of State can suspend the considera' 
tion of the Report. in the meanwhile, however, if, at»er the Hon. 
Members have an opportunity of examining the Report, there is any 
strong feeling in the House in favor of a discussion during the current 
session, the Government will be glad to give an opportunity for this, 
and will consider what arrangements could be made, although, of course. 
It will not be possible for them to express their definite views at such 
short notice, lion Members will understand that the Provincial Gov 
ernments arc vitally interested in many of the recommendations, and 
their views must be obtained, while the Government are anxious to 
obtain the genet al views of the Assembly at the earliest possible date. 
It may be necessary for the Secretary of State to take decisions on 
matters of urgency, and in this connection 1 must refer the House to 
what my predecessor said in July, 1923, and again, in March 1924. 1 

will ([uotc what he said last July; ‘We cannot here, either as an 
Assembly, or as the Government of India, limit the constitutional aud 
statutory powers of the Secretary of State in this respect, and if 
ihcre are matters pressed upon him by the Royal Commission which 
require immediate orders, then it will be necessary to recognise hia 
powtrr to take a decision in advance of any discussion by the Assembly. 
i*'or the nsl, wc shall be quite prepared to allow the Assembly an 
opportunity of discussing the main recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission. We shall me et any views it may advance in discussion in the 
usual way, and shall forward its recommendations to the Secretary of State. 

1 take this opportunit}^ of announcing that the Secretary of Slate and the 
Govt, of India are of the opinion that whatever measures of relief recem- 
moiidcd by the Commission may be finally sanctioned, they should have 
effect, as recommended by the Commission, from the first April, 192^." 

Mi. KAMACHANDRA KAO said that the Govt, should not force the 
House to discuss ilie Report during the present session at mch short notice, 
but a^Ucd that the House should be made aware of matters of urgency in 
respect ol which the Secretary of State might not like to wait till the d s- 
cu.^^s on by the Assembly in September, so that the House might discuss 
such uigent irsues during the current session. 

I he Home Member said that he never intended to force the House to 
discuss the Report, but had only said that, if the House was anxious lor 
an early opporuinity, it might be given an occasion during the current 
St ssion to tliscuss the issues involved in tac recommendations. 

Dr. GGTJR wanted an assurance that the wish of the House would be 
conveytd to the Secretary of Slate that no action would be taken before 
the As.sembly had discussed the Report. Mr. Ji.inah and Mr. Patel wanted 
the same assurance As no reply was given from the t overnment Benches, 
^o^Ie members shoufed : “Have the Government no answer to give ?’' 

The I’RhSlDlCNT aiked whether the Government underlcok to convey 
«ucli a feeling. 

Sir ALEXANDER Ml'DDlMAN expressed readiness to convey the wish 
expressed by cer ain members (Voices : No. by the whole House*). The Home 
Member refused tu accept such a radical proposition. He said that li the 
members were anxious, they could move a resolution to that effect. 

Dr. GOl'K wanted peimissicn to table such a resolution, and hoped 
that the Home Member would help him to get a day allotted. Mr. Patel 
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safd that otherwise the House would be forced to move an adjournment. 
Mr. Jinoah asked whether the Home Member would convey the feeling as 
expressed by a large number of non-official members (Shouts : *ALL non- 
official members'). 

Sir Alexander Muddiman undertook to send the communication as re- 
presenting the opinion of a large body of non- official members. 

The Tariff Bill 

Sir CHARLES INNES moved the consideration of the Tariff Bill. 
He commenced bis long and comprehensive speech by paying a tribute 
to the work of the Tariff Board against criticisms about delay. The Board, 
in being called upon to go into the question of the steel industry, was 
fa^ed with an investigation into the most difficult and complicated 
question that the Board would ever have to deal with. Personally, he 
considered that eight months were by no means too long a period for a 
report which covered so wide a range. Indeed, he knew that but for the 
extremely hard work, the Board could not have finished the report 
within that period. He added that opinions m'ght differ as to the 
srtirdness or otherwise of the Board's conclusions, but every one must 
acknowledge the great ability, care and impartiality which the Board 
brcujght to bear in the most intricate task. One difficulty with 
which the Board was faced was that the steel industry is at present 
ri piesented by a single fiim, namely* the Tata iron and Steel Company. 
That Company is passing through a transitional stage, when labor is being 
trained and the maximum production has not yet been attained. Quality 
has still to be combined with quantity. Unfortunately, this condition 
has been reached at a time when world conditions were most difficult, and 
there was fierce competition owing to the contraction of the s^eel market. 
It ‘was only natural that there should be a general dcsTe to see thc‘ 
Cr mpany pass through the transition to assured prosperity. On the other 
hand, it must be realised that protection imposed a burden on the country, 
and that it created vested interests who later opposed taking it off. 
Protection must be adequate, but not higher than the end in view. 
That was the establishment of the steel industry, a healthy steel industrjv 
but the Company must co-operate. The Tariff Board could not accept 
the figures given by the Company, and found that capital expenditun 
bad been irffated and had to be reduced by four crore.s. Their object 
was to ensure that the general tax-payer should not pay for the mistakes 
ai d misfortunes of Messrs. Tat a.s, and their propt sals, drastic though \lu> 
were, did not place the Company on velvet. On tJie contraiy, they enjoined 
cn the Company rigid cccnciuy- Jf the Legislatuie was called upon to 
afk the consumer to bear a burden of a crore and a half annually, 
it was up to the Company to co-operate with the Legislature. 

Continuing, Sir Charles Innes said that it did not need much argument 
to state that the industry needed Protection at present. On tlie one 
hand, seme time must elapse before the cost of producing steel can be 
brought down in India to its true economic level; on the other band, the 
powerful and efficient sb el fiims of England, Scotland and the Continent 
arc fighting for their very exis-tence in a contracted market. Unless, 
thereiore. Protection is given. Messrs. Tatas would be S(iuee/cd out. 
The Board definitely dissociated itself from the view that the cost had 
been raiseel to an unjustifiable level by the failure of technical management 
at Jamshedpur, and came to the conclusion that during the transition 
period it will be impossible to manufaclure steel in India except at an actual 
loss. The Government, remarked the Commerce Member, accepted this 
ccnclnsion cf the Board when Protection w'as decided upon. 
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The next important questions were the extent, form and period of 
Protection. The Board had not only to consider the case of the steel in* 
dustry, but of many other subsidiary industries, and recommended Protection 
for them as well. Moreover, the question of machinery would al.-o have 
to be taken up soon. It might be taken as certain that once the stone 
of Protection was thrown into the pond, more ripples wou'd be started. 
That, it was possible not to foresee. In determining the amount of Protection 
the Board kept a reasonable criterion before them of making up the gap 
between the selling price in India and the price of imported steel. After 
showing the various increases recommended in the duties, the Commerce 
Member said that if they were convened to *ad valore* duties on the pre ent 
tariff valuation, they ranged b tween fifteen to twenty-eight per cent., and 
he well remembered the hesitation with which the Government went up 
to ten per cent, in 1922. The increases proposed were in no case less 
than 50 per cent., in some case if 00 per cent., in others 150 and in one 
case nearly 200 per cent. Looking to other countries, particularly 
Australia, Sir Charles opined that the Tarifi Board had gone as high 
as it could, considering the interests of consumers. 

Specific and 'ad Valorem* Duties 

He next defended the adoption of specific duties in preference to 
AD VALOREM dutics. The latter had a serious defect when prices were 
fluctuating. They are the highest when prices are high and Protec- 
tion least needed, and lowest when prices are low and Protection 
most needed. The Fiscal Commission favored the grant of a bounty 
to basic industries, and the Associated Chambers of Commerce and 
the Bengal Chamber had also urged the grant of a bounty in the 
case of the steel iodusUy. The Government had tried to bridge the 
gap between the Indian and import prices. On an average, th s 
difference was likely to be, for the next three years, Ks. 35 a 
ton. The production of steel calculated is 250,000 tons this year, 
335,000 tons next year, and 100,000 tons the year after. The bounty 
required would thus be Rs. 87} lakhs, 117 and I40 lakhs in the 
first, second and third year. It had been urged that such a bounty 
would restrict the burden to the minimum possible, and that after 
three years, the bounty could be taken off. Firstly, be did not know 
where Sir Basil Blackett would find that money frrm ; seconuly, the 
suggestion that the bounty could be taken off after three years 
betrayed a fundamental misconception about the end in view. Ihe 
object was not only to protect the industry but also to attract 
capital, so that internal competition may be developed behind tariff 
walls. He was at one time attracted by the idea of combining taiiff 
duties and bounties, and bad the matter examined in his office, with 
the exception of fabricated steel, on which a bounty is impossible. 
His office proceeded on the assumption that the duties be raised to 
fifteen per cent, and the balance of I*rotection be found by bounties. 
This was found to be impracticable. It was lound that it would be 
found impossible to balance the duties against bounties, for they 
should get less Customs revenue than they did at present, and apart 
from the general burden on the consumer of 15 per cent, duty, they 
should have to find additional taxation rising from 36 lakhs in the 
ist year to nearly 60 lakhs in the third year. 

On the question of the period of protection, both the Tariff 
Board and the Government, he said, w'ere in a dilemma. The Govern- 
ment agreed with the Tariff Board that, at present, they could give 
Protection only for three years, and at the end of that period a 
fresh enquiry would be necessary. At the end of that period another 
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Bill must be p!aced before the Legislature, for, if this Bill lapsed, 
the Government would get no Customs revenue at all from iron and 
steel ; but at the same time to attract new capital to steel works 
which could not be attracted by the grant of Protection for merely 
three years, the Government had defined its policy in the Preamble 
of the Bill that the policy of the Government and the Legislature is 
to protect the steel industry, even though the precise measures proposed 
for the application of that policy could, for special reasons, be 
guaranteed only for three ' years. 

Powers of the Executive. 

Sir Charles Innes next referred to the unfettered power which the 
Government was assuming to impose ofi-setting duties to maintain the 
efiectiveness of Protection. This proposal was due to the general 
instability about world conditions and prices. The proposal, he said, 
was one which had caused the Government more anxiety and perplexity 
than any other. Of course, similar wide powers had been conferred 
on the President of the United States and the Tariff Board ol 
Australia. It was an integral part of the Indian Tariff Board's pro- 
posals. It was difficult fo see a satisfactory alternative to it. There 
were administrative difficulties. The power would make trade nervous 
and keep it in a state of uncertainty when what trade needed above 
all was security, and as little interference from the Government as 
possible, lie also foresaw constant pressure on the Government for 
the exercise of this power. He assured the House that the p jwer 
would be used with discretion, and ordinarily, after careful investigation 
by the Tariff Board. 

Burden on the Tax-Payer. 

The Commerce Member then said that the Tariff Board’s 
calculation, that the effects of their proposal on the consumer would 
be the imposition of a burden of a crore and a half, was near the 
mark, and the calculations of the Board about the distribution of the 
burden on Railways between revenue and capital expenditure bad also 
been found correct. He pointed out that the Government's proposals 
about wagons had been couched in elastic terms. The teim " bounty 
was not quite applicable to the proposal in respect of wagons. Wliat 
was proposed was to call for tenders and to accept Indian tender, 
even if it was higher than that of foreign manufacturers, to the 
extent to which the bounty was proposed. Thus, no bounty wou d be 
actually paid, but, in nractice, the Indian manufacturer would get an 
advantage. The Railway Board was busy working out the details of 
the scheme. The accusation might be made that the Tariff Board 
bad cut their proposals too fine, and that prices had gagged since the 
Board reported. Hard facts were, however, otherwise. The Tariff 
Board's firsc report was received in February last. Exchange figures 
showed that they bad dropped considerably since January and slightly 
since February. He also quoted that the prices of Belgian steel bad 
r«sen during the last three months. Thus, conditions since February 
had changed in favour of the industry. 

The Government, he said, had treated the Tariff Board's scheme 
as one organic whole, and he asked the House to accept it as a whole. 
He did not claim that the proposals would enable the Comx^any at 
once to pay large dividends, but proposed to give a stimulus to eco> 
nomical and efficient management. The Government bad power in reserve, 
and would keep a careful watch on import prices, but the Government 
was not willing to go beyond the substantive proposals for Protection 
submitted after careful and prolonged enquiry by an impartial Board. 
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He hoped that the House would take the same view. The inter sts 
ct the conMimerB were in the hands of the House, and they would be 
incurring a heavy responsibility by imposing a greater burden than was 
llece^sary. 

Concluding, the Commerce Member said that when be moved the 
resolution of the Government last year, be was called in India for his 
speech on that occasion a degenerate Indian civilian and a callous 
opportunist ; be was held up to scorn in the House of Commons. 
Neverlheless, he stood unrepentent and unshamed and took full respon- 
sibility for his share in the decision arrived at by the Assembly, and 
was quite satisfied that the attitude of the Government was, in all the 
circumptances, the right one. As for Protection to the steel industry, 
he said, it would be a national calamity if the steel industry collapsed 
(applause), and hoped that the House would accept the careful and 
comprehensive scheme of the Tariff Board. 

The Debate on the Bill. 

When, after lunch, the Assembly lesumcd discussion on the Tariff 
Bill, the President, at the outset, dealt with various amendments. He 
made i^ clear that ro motion could be made except in the nature of 
the proposed grant, that amendments must be within the scope of the 
Bill, and that they miu-t not introduce into the Bill new or foreign 
subjects. He declared that Mr. Cbimanlal's amendment for Nationali- 
sation of industries was entirely outside the scope of the Bill because 
it introduced a new subject, namely. Nationalisation, and al§o vaiious 
matters relating to the welfare of Labor The President ruled Mr. 
PateVs am(‘noinent also cut of order, because it introduced an addi- 
tional subsidy. KcJeiiinp to Mr. Dutt’s amendment. Sir Cbimanlal Set- 
alvad pointed out that Nationalisation of Messrs. Tatas was, in effect, 
taxing Tatas. Turning to Mr. Doralswami Iyengar's amendment, the 
President maintained that there was an authoiity other than the Gov- 
ernment. A proposal of the kind could not be accepted except on the 
recommendation of the Crown. 

Mr. JINN AH suggested that the President need not give a ruling 
on the various amendments at this stage, because the whole Bill might 
be referral tc a Select Ctmmitfee. 

The Pre.sident insisted that the ground should be cleared before 
the Select Committee discussed the Bill. His rulings were not final 
and he was prepared to hear the arguments in favor of several amend- 
ments. A good deal of discussion ensued on the relevancy of the 
amendments and whether the President at that stage could rule 
certain of them out of order. 

Pandit MALAY IVA reiterated that at that stage there could only 
Ih‘ a general discussion, and it w^as only aPor that that the question ct 
aineiidiueut*? eould come in. 

Sir >1\'AS\V A^l I- H EK also doubted tlie correctn* ps of the coursL 
which Hr Pnsidrut adopted, but In- pointed out that the President's 
rilling as regards soine oi them wouid go a great way in inlUiencing 
the- couisi' ot tin- dilibera lions in the Select Coirinit:ee. 

Mr. JINN All, with the help of the Standing Orders, })ohit<d out 
that after ihe motion that the Bill be into censideTaticn, an\ 

member ndght move an amendment that Hu .Pdll be rcfcried to a 
Select C ommit lee. 

Sir PBARIJ'S supported the ruling tliat the Assembly was not 

empoweud to increaM' fhe demand f?r grants, and amendments to 
ircK ase taxation were not in order. T arllv. Sir Ai-'^'nnder Muddiman 
observed ili.-.t w hicliever motion vsas ir-dopUd, f.lu ]M*inciple of the Bill 
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must be affirmed. The House could therefore proceed with the general 
discussion on the Bill. 

Mr. W. S. J. WILSON (representative of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce) was the first to speak. He begged the House to forget the 
fact that he was a shareholder of the Tata Company. He was there to do 
his duty to his constituents, which were fifteen Chambers of Commerce, 
with the exception of those in Bombay. It was his view that they should 
not allow this great National industry of the Tatas to close down, or be 
taken over by some foreign Company, but he reiterated his protest 
against the haste with which the Bill had been introduced, and that 
in a special session. He complained of the insufficient time given 

to the members to study the report. It might be said that the Tatas 
required immediate assistance, and he had no doubt they did, but in 
his view immediate assistance could be given a great deal more 

promptly on a bounty basis than it was likely to b? on a Tariff 
system. There were three means by which assistance could be given ; Tariff, 
Bounty* and Loans. He dismissed the last as impossible. He remarked 
that the last would cause a great upheaval. lie preferred the second 
means, namely that of bounty. If it was a protective duty, then ho 
ieared they could not achieve the object, because in Ports Hk*? 
Karachi, Bombay and Tuticorin, or in Burmii, tins cliitv would operate 
harshly. The import pric:* of steel at present was 140 rupees. Accord- 
ing to the Tariff proposal, the price in Bombay would be 180, plus 

35 freight, that is, 215. Then, m Karachi, including freight, it would 

be 251. The same was the case with Tuticorin and Burma. If the 
House insisted on protective duties, then they must iiave a graduated 
scale so as to relieve certain places like those referred to, but that 
was not the suggestion before the House. Moreover, the protective 
duties would penalise the whole steel trade and increase the cost of 
living, the cost of transport, and the cost of all purchases and ot all 
domestic improvements in Municipal and utilitarian concerns. The country 
would, for this purpose, have to be taxed one and a half crores. Air. 
Wilson, therefore, proposed the system of bounty. If the bounty sugges- 
tion was accepted, it would be less than one and a half crores. At 
present 140 rupees was the price of steel. The present Tariff duty 
was ten per cent, namely, the cost of one ton of steel was Jt'i. 154. 
'I'he Government proposal was to put up the Tariff, brii)ging thtj pr»ce 
to Rs. I So. So, the difference was Rs. 26. If they gave Messrs. Tatas 
Rs. 26 per ton, then the amount required from the coffers of the SUito 
was 52,00,000, as against the Government figure of one and a halt 
crores. This fifty two lakhs could easily be got by reducing military 
expenditure, because the army required a great deal of steel. More- 
over, the bounty system would give a stronger stimulus to the steel 
trade than Protective duties, and therefore, he asked the House to 
accept his suggestion. 

Dr. GOUR demanded that continuity of policy must be explicitly 
embodied in the Bill, and a longci lease of life must be given to it 
and not confined to three years. 

Mr. JOSHI, while supporting the motion for reference to the Select 
Committee, said that they must develop the steel industry in the 
interests of the peopl j. but the best method ot protecting the iudustiics 
of any country was to nationalise them. He favoured t/ie bounty 
system to increas e in the import duties. He severely criticised the manage- 
ment of the Tatas in regard to labor whose grievances were not even 
heard. Mr. Joshi also criticised the Tariff Board for not paying Mifficient 
attention to the interests of laborers at Jamshedpur. 

Mr. C. S. KANGA IYER said that Sir Charles Innes had found himself 
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between the devil and the deep sea. i.e., between Free Trade England 
and Protectionist India. He recalled how the foreign Government had 
crushed Indian industiies and dumped India with her goods. He pointed 
cut that England also had to protect her industry before she adopted 
a policy of free trade. Mr. Gandhi declared himself as a confirmed 
I'.otectionist. The speaker thought that the Preamble was not properly 
worded. 

Mr. PATEL was convinced that in view of the fact that Belgian 
structural steel was coming to India at Rs. i o a ton, the Protec- 
tion proposed was very inadequate. He was in favor of nationalising 
the industry ; but if this was not acceptable, then the Government 
must give; up half-hearted Protection which would not save the in- 
dustry. and would unnecessarily put an enormous burden on the 
consumer. He agreed with l^andit Malaviya that the Bill was a 

standing invitation to European capitalists to come and start Iron 
works in India. So long as the Government in India was run by 

foreigners, such capital could not be pi evented from entering the country, 
unless there was a National Government or the steel industry was nation- 
alised. He entirely agreed with Mr. Joshi to secure the recognition of 
the* Labor Association at Jamshedpur and the setting up of a Con- 
ciliation Board; but if the Government did not accept It, would Mr. 
joshi or Mr. ('hamanlal like the Bill to be dropped? The Tata works 
would then c!os<i and thousands of laborers will be put out of employ- 
ment. Was there any mtmbcr in the House who opposed Protection 

as such ? They must remember that there was no solution of the 

problem unless the Government and the Legislature agreed in fiscal 
matters. 

Mr. JINNAII in supporting the motion for reference of the Bill to 
a Select Committee said that without Protection the great industry of 
the Tatas would pcrisli. Except a few voices every one else was agreed 
on the principle of giving Protection. All these who still opposed Pro- 
tection roust be living out of date. He opposed the bounty proposal 
of Mr. Wilson. 

Sir BASIL BLACUvETT replied to some of the points raised in 
the debate, if Mr. Wilson’s view was to be carried to its logical con- 
clusion, then the Government should have to abolish all Customs duty 
on imported steel and all other Customs, on the ground that the Gov- 
etnment took more out of the consumer than came into the exchequer. 
If the Government had to accept the doctrine of discrimina ;iug Pro- 
tection in any form, they could not improve the method chosen by the 
Tariff Board, the method of both bounty and taritt. The Bill was not 
in the inteicsis of the Finance Mcr^terr'^because the Tariff Board’s 
estimate of additional Customs duty was slightly higher than was 
likely to prove the case. Nor was the Bill introduced merely to benefit 
the Tata Coni])any. No Government could be expected to introduce a 
j).cce of legislation purely to enable a Company to pay dividends to 
Its shareholders. A (.'ompany like Messrs. Tatas was not in need of 
spoon-feeding by the Government, but they were convinced of the need 
for Protection of the steel industry in general. “We are introducing the 
Bill because we arc convinced that, on the whole, it is desirable, in the 
general interests of India, to build up not merely the steel industry, 
but build up an industrial system in India and thereby remove the 
difficulties of the present lop-sided development of India. We want ta 
encourage the development of industries, and we want to develop other 
steel industries to compete with Messrs. Tatas. It is true that the Bill 
is limited to three years, but that is because of the uncertainties as 
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to what will be the ultimate cost of production. Three years heuce 
it would undoubtedly be necessary to have another enquiry, and there 
is the fear that Protection will drop, because the Finance Member 
would lose a large amount of revenue if the Bill is not replaced by 
another 

Concluding, Sir Basil Blackett emphasised that Protection must not 
be the end in view, and urged progress in banking and in education. 
As regards reference of the Bill to a Select Committee, Sir Basil said 
that the Government would not oppose the motion. 

Mr. CHAMANLAL was surprised at the nauseating atmosphere of 
mntual congratulation in which they were living. The whole day the 
Swarajists and the Independents were all engaged in congratulating 
the Government over a programme of exploiting the common people. 
He described the Tariff report as a ** Hush Hush*' report. It was 
directly in the interests of the capitalists as against the people of 
India. He agreed with Mr. Wilson, for one, that a protective duty 

would increase the cost of living all-round. The Tatas wanted Pro- 

tection because of the fault of the management and the fault of 
technical advisers. \\'hy should poor Indians pay for the faults of 
others? The interests of the laborers at Jamshedpur had not been 
looked after, and they had not been protected ; for example, the last 

strike settlement was never carried out. The Assembly consisting of 

rc^presentatives of the people should not become a gramophone of the 
capitalists. If they gave Protection, they would go down in history 
as oi)pressors of the poor and protectors of the rich. 

Sir PURSHOTAMHAS THAKURDAS paid a tribute to the able, 
impartial and coloiless speech (laughter) of Sir Charles Innes. He was 
surprised that in view of the existing depression Mr. Wilson, represent- 
ing fifteen Chambers of Commerce, should have got up in the House 
and said that the Bill bad been brought forward too eatly. On the 
other hand, if there had been any further delay, it would have been 
disastrous. Mr. Wilson bad not shown that other countries like Japan 
and America had adopted bounties for Protection purposes. Mr. Wilson 
bad proposed to pay bounties either out of the surplus, or by reduc- 
tion in military expenditure. The speaker's opinion was that if there 
was a surplus, it should go to reduce existing taxation. As for the cut 
in military expense, be was glad that the European commercial com- 
munity's representative was at one with Indians for such a reduction, 
which must come soon (laughter). Reduction in the military Budget 
was desirable, irrespecti e of the fact that it was required for bounties 
or for any other purpose. He then urged that the assurance that the' 
three years' period did not mean that at the end of it Protection, 
would be withdrawn should be made clear, and the continuity of the* 
policy of effective Protection should be explicitly set forth in the body 
i f the Bill itself. 

Mr. NEOGY then moved that the Bill be referred to a Select 
C'ommittee. He said that the rulings of the Chair about certain amend- 
tiients bad strengthened his case for sending the r>ill to a Select 
Committee. He said that a good deal of points had to be discussed 
and cleared. He did not know what the report of the Mercantile 
Marine Committee was, but the effect of the proposals of the Tariff 
Hoard on the ship-building industry of India must be considered, and 
he hoped the Government would circulate confidentially among the 
members of the Select Committee the proposals of the Mercantile 
Marine Committee which might have a bearing on the subject. 

Pandit MALAVIYA expressed gratitude to the Government for 
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bringing forward the Bill, but he wanted to be sure that before the 
country was called upon to bear the burden, provisions should be made 
to guard against foreign competitors leaving their countries and estab- 
lishing themselves in India within the Tariff walls. Protection must be 
given only to those industries in the case of which capital, control, 
and management were mainly in the hands of Indians. The Preamble 
of the Bill was u'rong, and he wanted that instead of stating it, their 
aim was to f osier and develop the steel industry. Pandit Malaviya 
said that he had heard that a Company with twenty crores of capital 
had almost been started to compete with Messrs. Tatas, and that its 
shareholders were not Indians. This was a great danger, and an 
instan e in question was the estab’ishment recently of a big match 
producing company in India. The Bill might specifically lay down that 
JVoteclion is given to the Tata Steel Company, because according to 
its preamble any manufacturer, be he American or English or Belgian, 
who established his works in British India would be entitled to 
I’rotection. 

Sir CHARLES INNES rep’icd that if the Preamble was not suffi- 
ciently clearly drafted to ensure continuity of policy, and to invite 
new capital to the industry, then it could be easily done in the Select 
Committee. Referring to Dr. Gour's observations, Sir Charles limes 
declared that he could not agree to ^any sort of Protection to the 
locomotive industry. Alluding to the" speeches of Mr. Chamanlal, Mr. 
Joshi and Mr. I'a'el fur the nationalisation of the industry, the speaker 
remarked that it was an entirely unsolicited testimonial to the efficiency 
of the Government. (Laughter). Hut it was impossible for the Govern- 
ment to run the steel industry. The Government was perfectly satisfied 
with the scheme of Protection embodied in the Bill, If carried out it 
would suffice the steel industry lo tide over the difficulty that lay 
ahead, although it would not enable that industry to pay large divi- 
dends. The issue before the House was whether it was prepared to 
preserve the existing steel industry. The House must present a united 
front, although there might be differences of opinion as to the form 
that ITolection should take. Ihe J'engal National Chamber of Commerce, 
in a representaiion received last night, had strongly supported Protec- 
tion, and remarked that it would be nothing short of a calamity if it 
was not given. The difference was only about the form. 

Personnel of the Committee. 

Mr. Neogy’s motion to refer the Bill to the following Select 
Committee was carried : Sir Charles Innes, Sir Basil Blackett, Pandit 

Motilal Nehru, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. B. C. Pal, Mr. K. 

Rao. Mr. Fleming, Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Pyare Lai, Mr. Muhammad Yakub, 
r. Gour, Mr. A. Kangaswami Iyengar, Mr. Lokhare, Mr. J. Mehia, 
Mr. Chamanlal, Mr. Joshi, Dr. S. K. Datta, Mr. D. P. Sinha, and Mr. 
K. C. Neogy, to report on or b fore the 30th May. Mr. Jinnah, Dr. 

Gour and Mr. J. Mehta declared that they were shareholders of the 

Tata Company and wanted to let the House know of it before they 
were appointed to the Committee. 

The motion for referring the bill to the Select Cominittee was then 
put and carried unanimously. This is the first time that the Swarajists 
agreed to sit on a Committee. 

The House then adjourned till the 30th May. 
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The Legislative Assembly reasemb^ed on May 30th. with Sir 
Cbimanlal Setalvad in the Cbair. About an hour was occupied in answeiing 
questions by non-cfhcial members. Several questions were raised by 
Hajt Wajiuddin and Khan Bahadur Sarafaraz Hussain mostly relating 
to railway grievances. Mr. Bhore replying to Haji Wajiuddin said that 
the Government of India have no information as to the amount or 
value of the property lost by pilgrims on the S. S. Frangestan, apait 
Irom what has appeared in the press. Messrs. A. Neczazee & Com- 
pany instructed their Jeddah agents to give at their discretion certain 
sums of money to the pilgrims wherever it was considered necessary, 
and His Majesty the King of the Hcdjaz is reported to have offered 
to make the pilgrims bis guests cn the journey to Mecca. No cases 
of destitution or starvation have been brought to light. The question 
of Government aid did not, therefore, arise. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, in answer to Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz 
Hussain Khan regarding the proposed legislation to apply Muhammadan 
Law to the Khoja Shia Bna Asbra community, i^aid that it was under- 
stood frem the President of the Jamiat that certain memorialists had 
requested Mr. M. A. Jinnah to introduce a private bill on the subject. 
The Government arc awaiting action on the part of Mr. Jinnah, and 
have informed the memorialists accordingly through the Government 
of Bombay. 

Supplementary Questions 

A number of members raised a volley of supplementary questions. 

Sir B. N. Mitra refern d Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan to 
an answer given by the tlon. Mr. A. C. Chatter jee regarding accommo- 
dation to Assembly Members in Longwood Hotel, in Simla. The supple- 
mentary questions indicated a complaint on the part of the members 
that while the Hotel was purchased by the Government for the very 
purpose of accommodating members, some quarters had been let out 
to Government officers. It further appeared that members of the Central 
Legislature were asked to pay double the amount of rent charged to 
officers. Replying to all these questions, Sir B. N. Mitra statecJ that 
members ot the Legislature occupied the quarters only for a very short 
period and that it was considered reasonable that on this account they 
should be charged a higher rate than officials who may occupy them 
for many months at a time. Moreover, most of the officials occupy the 
c}uattct.s only on condition that they may be required to vacate at 
short notice. 

Indian Debate in the Commons 

Repl>ing to Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, Sir Alexander Muddiman stated 
that the Government had no reason to believe that there was any truth 
in ihe statement in the London cable to the Forward of Calcutta of 
the 18th April that the Liberal amendment asking for a Commission 
of Enquiry was not moved as a result of active canvassing by Sir 
Malcolm Hailey. 

The Public Services Commission 

Mr. M. Kamachandra Rao asked : — 

(A) Will the Goveriment be pleased to say whether the estab- 
lishment of a Public Services Commission, contemplated in Section 
^6’C of the Government of India Act, has been considered, and whether 
any action in this direction is intended to be taken; (B) Will the 
Ciovernment be pleased to state what effect has been given to each of 
the rtc:mmendatioii8 made in paragraphs 14, 15, 16, 17, x8 and 26, 
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and summarised in paragraph 35 of the Crewe Committee Report on 
the Home Administration of Indian Affairs? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman replied : (a) The Hon. Member is referred 
to the reply given in this House by my predecessor to Sir Deva 
Prasad Sarvadhikary^s question No. 102 on the 12th February, 1923. 
The desirability of establishing a Public Services Commission under the 
provisons of Section 96-C of the Government of India Act will be 
considered in connection with the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Services on this question. 

In the second part of the question. 1 am asked for information as 
to the extent to which certain recommendations of the Crewe Committee 
have been given effect to. I would preface my remarks by the observ- 
ation that the report of the Crewe Committee is dated June, 1919. 
The Gjvernment of India Bill of 1919 had been introduced in Parlia- 
ment, but the Joint Select Committee had not then begun to .sit. 
That is, the recommendations in the report were made on the basis of 
the amendments to the Government of India Act contained in the Bill 
introduced in Parliament in iqt). That Bill was based upon the 
proposals in the Montagu-Clielmsford Report, modified according to the 
later recomm ndations of the Government of India, which were based 
largely upon the opinion elicited in India by the publication of the 
report. Now, take the recommendations of the Crewe Committee, con- 
tained in the pan graphs mentioned in the question, as summarised in 
paragraph 35 : 

(1) Paragraph 14. This recommendation was made with reference 
to (he proposal in jiaragraph 277 and 279 of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report, as to the ctjnstitution of the Council of State and methods c>f 
securing that essential Government legislation is carr.ed. As the Hon. 
member is aware, those p oposals were not finally accepted. Under 
those proposals, any Certification or Legislation would have been by the 
Governor-G(;neral in Council. So far as Certificat on or Legislation under 
the provisions of Section 62 B of the Government of India Act is 
concerned. Certification is by the Governor-General, and this ks, there- 
fore, a matter in which the Governor-General in Council is not p:j- 
mari y concerned. The Governor-General in Council is, however, aware 
that the Secretary of State has intimated that in this matter he 
prefers to rely 011 the discretion of the authority concerned as 
to whether there shall be any rejxirt for his previous approval before 
Certification is resorted to rather than to issue rigid instructions. 

(2) Paragraphs 15 and 16 : The Crewe Committee, apparently, in 
these paragraphs contemplated the growth of a Convention under which 
when the Government of India were m agreement with the majority ot 
the non-official members of the LegisiaUve Assembly, which would pre- 
sumably. under the Act as finally passed, interpreted as applying to 
non-official members of the Indian Legiblature, the Secretary oi State 
would, save in exceptional circumstances, assent to their joint decision. 

1 invite a reference by the lion. Member to later pronouncements on 
the same question contained in the Report of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee in their remarks on Clause 33 of the Bill of 1919, and on the 
Rule under Section 33 of the Act of 1919, As regards these proposali^, 
the Hon. Member is, no doubt, aware of the Fiscal Convention which 
is in course of being established. That may be regarded as the extent 
of definite action taken upon this proposal. 

(3) Paragraph 17 : I will attempt to give such information as is 
available in regard to the proposals in this paragraph in my reply to the 
Hon. Member's next question, which raises this point in a more detailed form. 
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(4) Paragraph 18 : With the exception numbered below, the posi- 
tion as regards this recommendation is the same as regards the 
recommendations in Paragraphs 15 and 16 of the Report. Under Clause 
(7) of the Provincial audit resolution, relating to expenditure on Provincial 
Reserved subjects, when the cost of revision of the permanent establish- 
ment exceeds 5 lakhs a year, the sanction of the Secretary of State in 
Council is not required if the resolution recommending the changes is 
passed by the Legislative Council. This is a definite delegation of the 
powers of the Secretary of State in Council in conformity with the 

principle recommended by the Crewe Committee. 

(4) Paragraph 26 : If the Hon. Member will refer to such p:o- 

visions of the Government of India Act as are contained in Section 

67 B, Section 68 sub-section (2). and Section 69, sub -section (i), 
he will find that the proposal has been given effect to There has 

been no case since the passing of the Government of India Act of 

1919, in which His Majesty in Council has signified his disallowance of 

any Act of the Indian Legislature. In only one case, the provisions 

of Section 67-B. sub-section (2) regarding the assent of his Majesty 
in Council applied. Such assent was* in fact, accorded in the Order 
of His Majesty in Council published in the notification by the Govern- 
ment of India in the Legislative Department, No. 77, dated '26th April, 
1923 - 

MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

After question time, the President announced that he had received 
Aioticc of a motion for adjournment from Mr. M. Iv. Acharya for tli»2 
purpose of discussing the action, as announced by the Home Member, 
in respect of the report of the Lee Commisdon, before affording the 
Assembly an opportunity of discussing the report. Sir Chimanlal Setalvad 
added that as the Leader of the House had already promised special 
facilities for a full di cussion of the report on a special day, there was 
some difficulty about the adjournment of the House which could give 
only two hours. 

Mr. ACHARYA stated that he would be satisfied if Sir Alexander 
Muddiman would communicate to the House the particular points on 
which immediate action was likely to be taken. 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN replied that he had 110 intention what- 
ever of trying to rush the House into a discussion of a general character. 
The Government were guided in publishing the report at the time of 
the Legislative Session I y the earnest and real desire of getting the 
report to the members as soon as possible. He had earned out the 
wishes of this House in communicating to the Secretary of State that 
no action should be taken till the Assembly discussed the report. But 
there were really certain urgent matters. Fur example, he was told 
that there were at present pending questions of appointment, and wiiether 
those appointments should be made under the new rules. However, 
the Home Member promised to make a detailed statement as soon as 
he was in a position to do so. It would probably be in a day or two. 

Dr. GOUR at this stage drew attention to the statement made by 
Professor Richards in the House of Commons that no orders wou'd be 
passed without the report bciug discussed in the Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. JLNNAH then asked the Home Member if the was in a pos'tion 
to make a statement as to what he himself considered were the urgent 
matters contained in the report. 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN replied that he was not in a position 
to make a statement. 
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Dr. COLK tmphasised that the Secrctaiy of State should not exercise 
his statutory pov^ers in regaid to this report until the Assembly had 
cliscutsed it. Mr. ACHARYA did not press his intended motion. 

THE SELECT COMMITTEE REPORT, 

The Steel Industry Protection Bill, as amended by the Select 
Committee, was then reported to the Assembly. A number of altera- 
tions had been introduced in the Bill. The Preamble had been amplified, 
and ran thus ; — 

'•Whereas it is expedient, in pursuance ot the policy of discrimina- 
ting l^rotcclion of Industries in British India with due regard to ihe 
well-being ( f the community, to provide for the fostering and develop- 
ment of the steel industry by increasing the import duties leviable on 
certain iron and steel articles, and by enabling bounties to be granted 
to manufacturers in British India of certain such articles, and to 
.etcrmiiie the duties and boiiTities which shall be payable in respect of 
such ai tides during the first three yeais of the application of that 
policy to the said industry"'. 

SirCHART.ES IKMlilS, in presenting the Report, pointed out that the 
Bill, as it (ineig(d Irom the Select Committee, was practically the same 
as the oiiginal i^iil, but the Committee had decided to drop the duty 
('.n tin platfs The Government, howrever, reserved the right of moving 
an amendment to restore Protection. The Committee has clarified the 
Piill ill regard to the Preamble as well as on some other points. 

The Assembly then adjourned till the 2nd June when the report 
was to be discussed. 

The Pie^ideiJt then announced the receipt of a reply from the 
Secretary rf Stale communicating to the House his appreciation of the 
resolution ol the 1.1th Febiuary conveying greeings to the Labour 
l^arly and adding that he was circulating it to his colleagues. 

The following is the report of the Select Committee : — 

Before discussing the details of the Bill, we proceeded, in the first 
]:lac(;, to a discussion of the desirability of applying to the steel 
industry certain general principles, without prejudice to the question of 
the admissibility of those principles in view of the scope of the present 
! ■- ll. The first subjects discussed were the questions of Natioi alisation, 
the option to purchase, profit-sharing and control by the Government 
and the Legislature, and it was decided by a majority in each case 
that none of these principles should be introduced into the Bill. 

Recognition of Labour Associations 

Another such <]uestion which we considered was ihe desirability of 
making some provision to the effect that the right of any company or 
firm to enjoy the benefit of the Protection conferred by the Bill should 
be conditioiiiil upon the recognition by the company or firm or associa- 
tions of their employees, and upon its agreement to submit all labor 
disputes to aibilration. It was decided by a majority that such a 
provision should, if po.>?^ib’e, be inserted in the Bill. On a ruling being 
uivon that a definite amendment on these lines would be outside the 
srnpe of the present Bill, a majority ot non-olficial members of our 
i'ommitfee desir(;d an expression of their opinion, that the acceptance 
of the principle of Protection renders even more urgent than before the 
necessity for legislation in regard to trade unions and trade disputes, 
Avliich, wf are given to understand, is at present engaging the attention 
ol the G'wernment. 
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Proposals for Restriction 

We also discussed, again, without prejudice to its admissibility in 
connection with the present Bill, the question of the advisibility of 
restricting the benefits of Protection which the Bill is designed to afiord, 
to companies or firms having a certain minimum proportion of Indian 
capital and a definite Indian element in their management. The 
majority of us are prepared, in this Bill, to recommend the insertion 
of any definite provisions in this regard. The majority, however, of 
non-official members of our Committee incline to the opinion that the 
possibility should be seriously considered at an early date of securing 
lor Indian capital a substantial share in the industries benefiting by 
State assistance on relative advantages of attaining and in view solely, 
by a system of bounties, instead of by a combined system of duties 
and bounties, as contained in the Bill. A majority of us are of the 
opinion that the former course is impracticable* if only by reason of 
the additional revenue from other sources which it would be necessary 
to raise in order to carry it out, and that even if practicable, it 
would not, for many reasons, be so sati*>factory in operation as the 
latter. 


Peiiod of Protection 

Wc further considered the question of the duration wnich should 

be given to the provisions of the Bill, and the majority of us are of 

the opioion that it is desirable to state somewhat more clearly in the 
Bill that although the actual rates recomniend.d in the case of duties 
or bounties respectively should only subiist for three years, there is 

no intention oi abandoning at the end of that period the policy ot 

discriminating Protection itself. We have accordingly amplified the 
the Preamble, omitted a sub'clause in clause 1 of the Bill, added tu 
clause 2 an additional sub-clause providing that protective duties 9pec.> 
fied in Part 7 of Schedule 2 shall remain in force lor three years only, 
and inserted, after clause 4 of the B'll, a new clause laying a statutory 
obligation upon the Government to hold an enquiry during the course 
of the year 1926-27 as to the extent, if any, to which further Pro- 
tection 19 needed by the industry, and as to the amount of duties and 
bounties which will be necessary in order to confer that Protection. 

Adequacy of Duties. 

In regard to the genei il question as to whether the rates of duties 
and bounties provided in the Bill are adequate, more especially in 
view oi the possibility of a considerable drop in the prices of steel 
imported from countries with a depreciated currency, we are satisfied 
that the rates proposed are generally sufficient. Any attempt to base 
the scale in accordance with the price of the cheapest grades of steel 
would place an unfair burden on the consumer. We think that the 
only possible remedy for grave fluctuations of prices is the application 
ol a system of off-setting duties, for which the Bill provides. 

The Locomotive Industry. 

We next turned our attention to the question of according Pro- 
tection to the locomotive industry in India. A majority of our Com- 
mittee consider that a further careful examination of this question is 
necessary, and should be undertaken by the Government with a view 
to deciding whether this industry fulfils the conditions requisite to 
enable it to qualify lor such protection. 
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Burma's Claim for Exemption. 

We then examined various claims which were put before us for 
exemption from the provisions of the Bi'l. The first claim was ad- 
vanced on behalf of Burma. We are, however, again, by a majority, 
of the opinion that the claims of Burma are no greater than those 
which might be advanced on behalf of other parts of British India, 
and we consider that it would be wrong in principle to attempt to 
differentiate in the matter of Customs duties between different parts 
cf British India. 


Exceptional Treatment Impossible. 

We next discussed a suggestion that increased duties should not 
be leviable on constructional and other steel ordered from abroad lor 
specific woiks under contracts entered into before the publication of 
the Taiiff Hoard’s Report. The consideration of this question involved 
the consideration of the claims on behalf of the Bombay and Calcutta 
Municipal Corporations for the exemption of large quantities of steel 
lor which orders have been placed. We were, by a majoiity, of the 
opinion that unless the operation of the Protective scheme is to be 
indefinitely postponed, it would be impossible to make exceptions in 
particular cases, and further, that if any such exceptions w'ere re- 
commended, it would be difficult to draw distinctions between numerous 
claims wldch would undoubtedly be made. 

Details of the Bill 

We then proceeded to a consideration of the details of the Bill, 
We have adopted a suggestion to amplify the meaning of the expression 
“l)i criminating l'rot( ction" by inserting words indicat ng that the policy 
has been ad( pted aubject to the consideration that due regard will 
always be had to tlie well-being of the community. The other ameiid- 
inent which we have suggested in the Preamble is referred to abovt . 
We have made slight amendment in Clause 3 to provide for the fact 
that, in case of certain company-managed railways, the s*cel rails and 
fish jihites are made to specifications, which are approved, but not 
actually prescribed by the Railway Board. We have made only one 
altcratJon in the schedule, name’j^ the omission of item No. 155 in the list 
of arlich-.s liable to protective duties. The eflect of the alteration will be 
to have tin plates 111 the po.sition in which they were before, that is 
to say. tliey will be liable to a duty at 10 per cent, ad valorem 
under item 61 of Bart IV of the schedule. 

We have carefully considered the chapter of the Tariff Board's report 
which relates to the protection of the manufacture of tin plates, and 
the majo ity of us think that the difficulties experienced by the only 
Company, wliich it w'as proposed to protect, are due to excessive 
capital expenditure, and are not such as 10 warrant assistance trom 
the general tax-payer. We have carefully considered all the amendments 
of whicli notice has been giv^en. Our conclusion on many of these is 
Set out in Hie foregoing paragraphs of this report W ith the exception 
of one such amendment, namely, the omission of item No. 155 in the 
list of protective dutit.s, io which wc have already referred, we have 
rejected all these amendments either unanimously or by a majoiity. Jn 
regard to a series of amendments sugge-'ling that various bodies should 
be con'^tit.utcd for the purpose of advising the Government in the miatter 
of getting duties, we desire to say that we consider that the body 
most fitted to advise the Government in any such matters is the Tariff 
Board wh eh has formiilabd the present proposals, and is familiar with 
all aspects of ihe subject. In regard to the amendment which sug- 
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gests the nducticn of duties on galvanized sheets, a majority of us 
consider that the revenue which would be sacrificed would be out of 
proportion to the advantage which would be derived by certain sections 
of the cemmunity. In addition to the amendments of which notice 
has been given, we considered certain other suggestions for the amend- 
ment of the Bill. In the first place, we rejected a proposal for ihe 
exemptifn frem protective duties cf articles specified in items Nos. 143, 
146. and 133 (b) i.e., various agricultuial implements, wire nails and 
light rails. Our reason is that we consider it necessary to protect 
various Indian Cempanies which have recently commenced manufacture 
of these articles. 

We regret that our colleague Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was 
prevented by illness from attending our meeting.** 

The Repoit is signed by Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Sir Charles Innes. Sir Basil 
Blackett. Pandit Motilal Nehru, and Messrs. W. S. J. Wilson, V. J. 
Patel, Bepin C. Pal, M. Kamachandra Rao. E G. Fleming. Piyare Lai. 
Muhammad Yakub, H. S. Gour, A. Rangaswamy Iyengar, K. G. 
Lohfkare, Jamnadas M. Mehta, Chaman Lai, N. M. Joshi. K. C. Neogy. 
Devaki Praead Sinha and S. K. Datta. 

Minutes of Dissent. 

There are TWELVE MINUTES OF DISSENT attached to the Select 
(■( minittce's Report on the Steel Protection Bill. First of all, Messrs. 
V. J. Patel, N. M. Joshi, Jamnadas Mehta and Devaki Prasad Sinha in 
a note stale that *no proposals for the protection of an industry can 
be complete unless they include some to protect the rights and interests 
cf the workers employed in that industry. The need for including 
clauses to secure lecognition for I.abor Associations for establishing 
proper machinery for the settlement of disputes l)etwecn employers and 
employees, and making the grant of bounties conditional upon the cm- 
ployer>* satisfying ihe Government that the labor employed was fairly 
treated, is specially felt in this case, as the Tala Company has been 
refusing for some time to recognise the Jamshedpur Labor Association, 
and snme of the serious grievances ot the workers at Jamshedpur sti.l 
remain unredressed. Our contention is borne out by Mr, C. h'. Andrews 
who recently, at the request of some of the Directors of the Company, 
had gone to Jamshedpur and has reporltd in favor of unconditional 
recognition ol the Jamshedpur Labor Association, and urging the fulfil- 
ment of the terms of the last ctrike settlement at Jamshedpur’. 

Nationalisation Scheme. 

Mr. JAMNADAS MEHTA in another note states that the Select 
Committee have throughout carried on their deliberations under the con- 
sciousness that only such modifications of the Bill could be effected as 
were assented to by the Government. This is a position very far 
removed from fiscal autonomy, and practically the whole fight for 
achieving it remains to be fought. He considers that the Tariff wall 
proposed in the Bill is inadequate, both as regards rales and duration. 
He urges that the duration of the Bill at auy rate ought to be ex- 
tended up to the 3 1 St March 1930. He adds that some scheme of 
Nationalisation of the industry, or ol profit-sharing by the State and 
by workmen, would be a most equitable arrangement. The refusal of 
the Select Committee to exempt the steel imports of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation for the construction of the Tansa pipe line be- 
trayed a thorough disregard of the special equities of the case. 

Mr. N. M. JOSHI also thinks that the best method of protecting 
an industry, at least a basic industry like that of steel manufacture, 

71 
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is to take it under the control of the State, so that it will be run 
in the interests of the community which will share both in its adversity 
and prosperity and will have control over it. Moreover, Nationalisa- 
tion is free from several disadvantages incidental to a system of high 
import duties. 

Mr. B. C. PAL also joins Mr. Joshi in holding that the State 
has a right to claim, in return for the help which it offers to these 
industries on capital enterprises, a fair share of supervision in the 
interests of the general tax payer of their work and of their profits 
over and above a certain percentage. The State has no right to give 
i*rotcctiori to any industry without providing for adequate guarantees 
that these industries shall secure the fundamental rights of the laborers 
employed by them. 

The Case of Burma 

Both Mr. i^'leming and Dr. S. 1 C. Datta in a very strong note 
disagree with the finding of the Committee with regard to the case 
of Burma, and submit that this Province should be excluded from the 
operation of the Ihll. 

The Bounty System 

Then come Messrs. W. S. Wilson, E. G. Fleming, S. K* Datta, D. P. 
Sinha N. M Joshi, and K. G. Lohokare with another very short note 
stating that they consider that the Protection proposed should be effected 
by m^'ans of bounties only. Mr. D. P. SINHA, whose constituency is 
Jamshedpur, in a separate explanatory note states : ** I shall be very 

.sorry if the lata Iron and Steel Company go to the wall, but 1 do 

believe that the needs of the poor and the demands of the consumers 
generally are more important than the necessities of one Corporation 
or Company. All my proposals therefore are for the protection ot 

the consumers. As for the Tata Iron and Steel Company of Jamshedpur, 

1 consider bounties the proper remedy. Over and above the grant of 
bounty, the Government of India should guarantee to Messrs. Tatas 
the market provided by the State, and all articles of iron and steel 
purchased by Government Kail ways or public bodies should be those 
manufactured by Indian companies, provided the prices charged are not 
exceedingly high- Protection once given tends to expand and to make 
itself perpetual. This is what the history of other countries teaches 
us. There are also other political evils which Protection brings in its 
train, and which we would not like to sre transhipped to this 

country." 

An Invitation to Foreign Firms. 

Mr. LOHOKARE, in another long explanatory note, says that the 
Bill offers to foreign manufacturers practically an invitation to come and 
exploit India and be in possession of such a basic industry as steel 
manufacture. The Bill proposes to shelve the assurance of the Hon. 
Mr. A. C. Chatterji in March 1922 that no concession should be given 
to any firms in regard to industries in India unless such firms have 
rupee capital and have a proportion at any rate of Indian Directors, 
and unless such firms allow facilities for Indian apprentices to be trained 
in their works. To allow the Bill to pass without any adequate pro- 
visions for a proportion of native capital and management in the 
country to be fostered by the tax- payers’ money is to create a most 
disadvantageous burden to the country. 

Home Rule the only Solution. 

Mr. PATEL in a long note gives detailed information about the pro- 
ceedings of the Select Committee. He says that the proceedings of the 
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Assembly and the Select Committee had proved to him that any fiscal 
proposal emanating from the Government places the Assembly on the^ 
horns of a dilemma. It must be either accepted as it stands or 
rejected. Thus nothing could be done without the approval of the 
Government, He instances the rejection by the Government of the 
proposals for the Nationalisation of the industry and the sharing of 
profits by the State. This, he says, was rejected by the casting vote 
of the Chairman of the Committee. He instances the refusal of the 
Government to accept the proposal, carried by 11 votes against 4, for 
improvement in the conditions of Labor, the rejection of the proposal 
>tbat the Government should have the option to acquire the concern at 
Jamshedpur after a certain ^riod, and the opposi ion of the Govern- 
ment to prevent foreign capital from getting the benefit of Protection. 
He also quotes figures to show that the Protection proposed is inade- 
quate, but neither the Assembly nor the Select Committee could remedy 
these defects without Government's consent. Therefore, says Mr. Patel, 
the only remedy is Responsible Government. 

Re-Circulation of Bill. 

Mr. S. K. DATTA is opposed to a Protective Tariff. But if Pro- 
tection cannot be given by bounties at the present stage, he suggests 
that the Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, be circulated 
among Local Governments, Local Legislatures and Local Bodies to give 
an opportunity to the . consumers to have their say. 

Duty on Galvanised Sheets 

Mr. K. C. NEOGY regrets that the Select Committee has not accepted 
his amendment to include galvanised sheets below one forty-second tli of 
an inch in thickness from the scope of the enhanced import duties. This, 
he says, would leave galvanised sheets of corrugated variety of less 
than 23 standard gauge, which are of very general use for building 
purposes even among the poorest classes, subject to the existing duties.. 
He realises the position of the Government in opposing the loss of ten 
lakhs by reducing this duty, which would consequently make difficult 
the financing of bounties, but then, says Mr. Neogy, an increase would 
be justified more on the ground of putting the Government in funds 
than as a measure of Protection. 

Labor and the Consumer 

Mr. CHAMANLAL remarks that the natural advantages for the sleet 
industry in India, admitted by the Tariff Board, coupled wMth the 
atrociously low wages paid to labor at Jamshedpur, should make it 
possible for the Tata Steel Company to compete with foreign competi- 
tion, but he remarks that though natural advantages are undoubted, 
yet these advar.tages are lost owing to the "higher cost of subsequent 
processes". 

Tris, then, is the conclusion, that because of the lack of efficiency 
in technical management of the higher processes, the consumer and the 
taxpayer are called upon to pay the price of sustenance and support 
to the great capitalists of India. He is unable to support the Bill 
without the safeguard of Nationalisation,- taking his stand upon the 
interests of the taxpayer and consumer who are, he fear/s being deli- 
vered into the hands of monopolists, whose concern is not the we 1- being 
of the community, but the security of iheir profits. Finally, he says 
that the Bill defeats its own purpose, because it seeks to protect the 
industry without at the same time protecting thousands of workers 
engaged in the industry. 
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The Assembly re-assembled on the 2nd. June when the niDSt 
important item of the day was the discussion of the Tariff Bill. 

State Management of Railways 

The wh ile of the morning was taken up with the question whether 
the cliscussiin of tbe Tarifi Bill should be resumed immediately, or the 
the Bill Ic circulated for public opinion. The preliminary hour which 
was spent on interpellations did not provide much interest, except the 
question regarding State management of the East Indian and the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railways. The Assembly accepted a resolution on the 
subject last year, but nevertheless attempts seem to have been made by 
the Govt, to arrange, if possible, for the eventual transfer to companies. 

Mr. HINDLEY, Railway Commissioner, was getting into dang-'rously 
deep waters over the supplementary ‘questions, and Sir Charles innes 
bad to rush to the rescue by declaring plainly that the Government 
was not bound to accept the Assembly's recommendations. 

Ai lime, Sir I'urtjliotlain-I.is Tii:ikiinlas asked tlie G<iv<.Trim‘.Mii as to \vln.*re 

rxa<‘t!y their dlorts stand iu fie- .In* t*. ion of drtvisijif' a sat israo'o/y form of 
eomjKiiiy dniniej'Od in India to take ov t ih'* K. I. Ilailway sind tx, I. I’, lliiivvay. 

Mr. Ilindley rejilinl that the pMij-e; had bjeii he!«l in ali.’yaneo p-nliiig tlie 

<lu«‘Hiioii <»f si'paralion <if llai'.way l‘r<».a tb-n-ira’ FinaU'*. *. 

Sir rnrslartiaiudas Thakvinlas : Wiiai relation »lo*s t.hc s*\tavatii)n of Fiutw, * 
bear to tbe (lueht’on of llailway Mauau'-m-nii. 

Mr. ilindley ; In the <‘veut of s“paratiou of llailway Finane.e, probably soai* 
of the nbyi'.lioiis to Stale mauag'-ni ‘111 would (lisappear. 

Ml', (biyji l‘rasa<l Siiij^h : Is it a fact tliai sum* th’ the slail of l.lir 10. I. 

llailway have li.-en asked 1i) take lonu fur;ougli in view of the decision to (tonvvMt 

t.liein ini<» State-inaiiiig'-d lines.’ 

The I'resklont ; Tiitit <iu'stiun do ‘s not arise. 

Mr. llamsichandra ll;io jiskrd if tin* •iU“siion of m inui.'ein •nt of these Ivai ways 
had been linti'ly decided, aiul wbetb«-r it was subject to further criticism. 

Mr. Hind 'ey : For ibc time being, the (h*cision is liual. (Ijiiugiiter.) 

Sir Cliarles Innrs added tliat tie* tJovcrnTueni had made arraugem mts to tak-* 
over the K. I. HaiAvay in du.y, lU2o. Tnc (roverament ]<;ft the door open to 
ii'-got iat ions for rea' private companies, bur these negotiations had fiot been pursueil 
because ilu- puestiou of separation of llai way Finance from ll ‘uera! Financ-' bad 
Hot been so veil. 

Marine t'oinmiitfo Kepurt. 

Sii riiarles I lines rep'yiiig to I>r. Cbnir siauMi that the Government hopi lo publish 
t he. Meieant ile Msirine t'ominittee l*ep*»rl shorl'y after the work on the Steel I’rotection 
Fill was eompleted. 


THE TARIFF BILL — Motion for Circulation 
After spending an hour on questions and answers, the Assembly 
p oceeded at 12 Moon to consider tbe report of the Select Committee on 
the laiifl Bill. Oi seventy -eight amendments to the Tarifi Bill on 
the paper. Dr. Datta's. to circulate it was the first to be discussed. 

J.)R. S. K. DATTA moved the circulation of the liJill, as 
amended by the Select Committee, for elicit! ig public opinion. He 
said that since the is<>ue of the Tarifi Bjard’s report and the publi- 
cation oi the Tarifi Bill a very short time had elapsed, aad ttie publ c 
had not been able to form an opinion on it aud fully realise its impli- 
cations. He felt that the point of view of the consumer had not been 
placed before the Tariff Board. The agricultural community forming 
the bulk of the population whose implements would hereafter cost more 
than before, the general public using iron and steel, and the Indian 
States must be given time to voice their feelings before Protection was 
given. Moreover, India must guard agaiust tbe evils which had followed 
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in the wake of Protection. In the United States the workers anA 
masses had suffered seriously. He urged the House to support his 
motion which was nothing more than a plea for justice. 

Mr. LOHOKARE seconded the motion for circulation. He said that 
the 78 amendments tabled suggested that the Bill had several features 
which required further consid.^ration. He particularly drew attention to 
the danger referred to by the minority report of the Fiscal Corami*=sion, 
that foreign manufacturers might reap the benefic of Tariff walls at 
the cost of the Indian consumer by establishing industries in India. 

Mr. SHAMLAL NEHRU said that the House had nothing to do 
with Indian States, and must decide now one way or other as to 
whether Protection was to be given or not. 

Sir CHARLES INNES said that Dr. Datia's speech was not lelevant 
to the subject under discussion, because Dr. Datta spoke as a free 
trader while the policy of Protection had already been accepted by the 
House by referring the Bill to the Select Committee. By going back 
upon Protection now, the Hous^ would be simply stultifying itself. 

As for further consideration", said the Commerce Member, * there 
never has been a Bill presented to the Legislature after such careful 
preliminary investigation and p'eparation as the Tariff Bill. The Tariff 
Board's p oposal had received uniformly favorable reception in the press 
in India, and right through the country the policy of Protection has 
been accepted. The proposal for the circulation of the Bill is nothing 
more than a dilatory motion. If you postpone it now, by the time 
you meet after six months, there may be no steel industry to protect.^' 

Mr. JINNAH characterised the motion for circulation as mischievous. 
He was sympathetic towards the demands for protection of labor, but 
this could not be adequately provided for in this Bill, and must be 
dealt with by separate legislation. 

Mr. D. P. SINHA retorted by describing the Tariff Bill as entirely 
mischievous. 

Mr. RANGA IYER aud Dr. GOUR opposed the circulation, point- 
ing out that the House itself was a forum of public opinion, and they 
had the approval of their constituents to support the Bill. 

Baba UJJGAR SINGH BEDl said that the bulk of the country 
was uneducated and must be given time to consider the Bill. 

At this stage Mr. KAJ NARAIN moved for closure. Pandit Malaviya 
and Sir Purushottamdas represented that further discussion should be 
allowed on this vital question. Mr. JAMNADAS MEHTA pointed out that 
the debate had lasted only an hour and a quarter and wanted the 
Chair to protect the minority. The President allowed discussion to 
proceed. 

Mr. MEHTA said he bad his suspicions about the Bill as it came 
from a Government which had done nothing to foster industries. In 
tact his suspicion was thickened by the manner in which the Govern- 
ment had hugged all the proposals of the Tariff Board. It looked as 
if Sir Charles Innes had written the report, and the Taiiff Board 
signed it. He said that it was the resourcefulness of Messrs. Tata's 
propaganda ttiat was appealing to the patriotism and ignorance of the 
House by raising the bogey that if Protection was not given imme- 
diately, Messrs. Tatas would collapse. If he was convinced that this 
would be so, he would piss the Bill to-day ; but the Tariff Board's 
report showed that there was no such danger, and the House could 
very well wait for two months to find out whether the Protection 
proposed was adequate, which may be very much doubted. 

Mr. RAMACHANDRA RAO pointed out that the Bill bad come 
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out of the Select Committee practically unaltered and should not be 

circulated. 

Sir Purusbottamdas THAKURDAS referred Dr. Datta and others 
ynho spoke on behalf of the agriculturists to the conclusive replies 
given by the Tariff Board to these arguments. The circulation of the 
Bill would mean indehnitc postponement of Protection. He wanted the 
House to give its opinion here and now whether it wanted or not to 
place the burden on the consumer of this generation so that the 

future generation might reap its benefit. 

Motion Rejected 

Closure was again and again applied, and the House finally decided 
and carried the closure by 46 votes against 34. Dr. Datta's amendment for 
the circulation of the Bill lor public opinion was put and rejected by 
51 votes against 21. 

Points of Order. 

When the Legislative Assembly met again after lunch, the President 
asked the House to proceed with the discussion of the amendments. 

Mr. DEVAKI PRASAD SINHA at once raised a point of order. 

He quoted May's Book on Parliamentary Practice, and moved that ti e 
President do leave the chair. His objection was against the ruling of li e 
Chair earlier in the day that on a motion for circulation of the Bill r o 
member was entitled to go into a question of principle on the Bill. 

The I'RESIDENT ruled this motion out of order. 

Thereupon Mr, SIN HA raised another point of ordc'r. Here again 
Mr. Sinha relied on May's Parliamentary Practice, and moved for a ruling 
from the Cliai: that no member who had interest in the Tatas' concern 
should be allowed to vote on the amendments. 

.The PRESIDENT thought that it was too late to make the moliou, 
because considerable voting and discussion had already taken place. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN said that the matter was not to bo decided 
by the Chair, but in the firat instance by the members concerned. 

Sir Chaiies INNES pointed out that when the Select Committee 
was being appointed some members, who were later put on it, had 
declared themselves that they were share-holders in Messrs Tatas', but 
no objection was then raised, and those members were put on the 
C ommittee. 

Messrs. V. N. MUTALIK and JOSH I supported Mr. Sinha's proposition. 

Mr. l*ATEI., (juoted the practice followed in the Bombay Corporatiotk 
and pointed out that it was a point for the Chair to decide. 

Mr. 3INNAH emphasised that when he was put on the Select Committee 
he drew the attention of the House to the fact that he was a share- holder 
but none had objected to it. He was the last person to exercise his vote in 
his own interest, and he personally would on this Bill not exercise his 
voting pow'crs but he doubted if the member who brought the motion and 
those who supported it were actuated by the same high principles of 
Mr. Kabiruddin supported Mr. jinnah. 

Sir MUHAMMAD SHAl 1 pointed out that the Bill before the House 
was not a private one but a public one. It was not a bill dealing with 
Tata Company direct, nor was it a Bill di aling with that Company alone. 
It embodied a very important principle which was one ot general 
applicability. The intention was; to protect the steel industry in general, 
including Messrs. Tatas. 

Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU said that he had no interest in Messrs. 
Tatas and considered that it would be a salutary rule if those interest- 
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ed in the concern abstained from voting, but he did not like the 
circumstances in which the question had been raised. 

Mr. WILSON pointed out that he was interested in many concerns 
some of which might be granted Protection. He was in the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, and he must express the views of his Chamber 
even on questions in which he might happen to be interested. 

Sir PUKUSHOTTAMDAS THAKURDAS said that he did not want 
to take part in the discussion as he was a Director of the Tata 
Company, but he must point out that he could not give up his right 
of expressing an opinion on the particular policy on which the Tariff 
Bill was based. 

Mr. CHAMANLAL stood for the establishment of a healthy con- 
vention. 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN made it clear that the piocedure 
of the House of Commons was that such a point could not be raised 
on the ground of order, but the motion could be moved after voting 
bad taken place, asking that certain votes be disallowed. 

Dr. GOUR said that the members, whether interested in Messrs. 
Tatas or not. had to discharge their duties to their constituents. 

Sir BASIL BLACKETT said that the present Bill was not u 
matter of direct pecuniary interest but a matter of State policy. It 
was a Government Bill and the fact that it concerned the Tata Com- 
pany was only incidental. 

Mr. YAKUB and Pandit MALAVIYA opposed Mr. Jinnah*s objec- 
tion. The latter pointed out that the discussion of the objection 
would require separate consideration, and that he was sure that no 
one doubted that the members interested in Messrs. Tatas would not 
let their judgment be inilujacei by th 3 *r pcrsinal interest. 

The PRESIDENT said that he could not iipliold the ol>jecPon of Mr. 
Jinnah as the Bill was not a private measure but one involving a question 
of public policy. Morever, the House had already allowed members who 
are share-holders to sit on the Select Committee. 

The House then proceeded, after spending an hour and a quarter over 
this discussion, to consider the amendments of Mr. Doraiswamy Iyengar 
and Mr. A. N. Datt which were ruled out. I'lie discussion centred 
round the proposal of Mr. Archarya that Government before imposing 
off-setting duties should cosuit the Tariff Board. Sir Charles lanes and 
Sir Basil Blackett promised that the Tariff Board had not yet been 
given statutory recogniticj, that the Government intended to consult 
the Board before imposing off-setting duties, but that the reserve power 
to act quickly was essential in the circumstances of the case. 

Mr. JINNAH characterised the amendment as futi'e, and it wa *. 
rejected. 

Mr. RAMA AlYANGAR moved an amendment making it lawful 
for the Government to constitute a iariff Board consisting of one 
official and two non-officials. 

Pandit MALAVIYA and Mr. Kao supported the motion. 

Mr. ACHARYA pointed out that they wanted to give statutory 
recognition to the Board. 

Sir Charle> INNES said that the Tariff Board had been constituted 
on a temporary basis to find out whether it would be needed as a 
permanent institution with enough work to do. He could not commit 
the Government to the acceptance of the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pointed out that the amendment only made the 
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roDPtiloticn cf the Board lawful and not obligatory. 

Sir Charles INKES said that then he would object to the iosertion 
of the euabliug provision. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT opposed the motion because it would prejudice 
the final decision of the Geverrment about the permanency and 
constitution of the Board. 

The amendment was put and negatived. 

An Exemption Proposal 

Mr. WILSON, representative cf the Assexiated Chambers of Com- 
mcice, moved tor the exemption from piotectivc duties oi constructional 
aid oiler steel arriving bilore- rhe first November, 1924, if the Collec- 
tor of Cuslems is satisfied that the contracts for them had been 
entered into before the publication of the Tarifi Board's report axrd 
d(finite.>ly car-marked for fpecific ccnstructions and not for ordinary 
sale by importers. Mr. Wilson and his supporters, Messrs. H. G. 
Crekt', T*alel and Abul Kasim pointed cut that it was only fair that 
tho?(‘ contracts entered into when the report of the Tarifi Board was 
not known should be exempted: Moreover, there were contracts entered 
into before even the Board was constituted and the Government should 
not now penalise them. Mr. W^ilson pointed out that bis amendment 
excluded private as well as municipal properties. 

Mr. PATEL argued thaft the Bill was for Protection and not for 
increasing revenue. He believed that the Government was going to 
realise more than double the revenue contemplated. There was therefore 
room for c\e»Qption. 

Mr. JINN AH olijcctcd to the amendment on the ground that if 
the duties were now raised on goods for which contract was entered 
into say, in 1921, it was only as an incidence of the contract from 
the -consctiucnces of which they could not escape. 

Sir Basil BLAC KETT and Sir C'harles INNES opposed the amend- 
ment as introducing a new principle in Customs methods, and mischievous 
in results. Ihe Commerce Member dbsented from Mr. Patel in the 
view thaf the Ciovernment would get double the revenue anticipated. 

The amendment of Mr. Wilson was rejected. 

The Case of Bombay 

Mr. PATEL’S amendment to exclude the Bombay Corporation 
orders in steel w'as supported by Mr. Wilson, Mr. J. Mehta, and Mr. 
Humasia. Mr. Jiniiah o]'posed the amendment, as its acceptance would 
amount to asking the general taxpayer to pay eleven and half lakhs 
which the Hrmbay Corporation could very well afiord to pay. 

Pandit MOTll.AI. wanted the Hcusc to treat the Bill as a taxation 
measure ar.d caid that there was no case for exemption. 

The House rej<cted the amendment. 

'rii'e I’KESJDENr lulcd out of older the amendments of Mr, Mehta 
and Mr. Patia lor extending and limiting the operation of the Bill. 

The lleiiK’ then lose at /-15 r.r.. to meet again on the next day. 
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The Assembly met again on June 4tK to continue further discus- 
sion on the Tariff Bill. 

At Question Time*. 

Quite a large number of (^uestiolls hail been tabled regarding the Refoims 
Enquiry Committee. Sir Alexander Muddiman referred Mr. Jinnali, Mr. Kamachandra 
Bao and Mr. D. 1*. Siidia wlio asked questions about it, to the communique issued 
by fne Government on the subject. He said that question as to whether the 
witnesses be called for oral examination and as to whet.her the enquiry be held 
in public, were matters to be determined hy the t.’ommit.tee itBe;f. He was not. 
prepared yet to announce the personnel. Rep’.ying to Mr. llangaswami Iyengar the 
Home Member said that he could not promise tlial the memorandum prcpaivd on 
the report of tlie Preliminary Committee presided over by him would be published. 
He thought that there would be no objection to supplying it to the members of 
the Legislature, but he wanted time to give a final rep y. 

Answering to a question Sir Alexaiuler Muddiman auntiunced that Sir Sivaswami 
Iyer had sent in a re so. nt ion tibuut the Lee Commiuioa and the Government was 
giving the Assembly Sa1ur«la\'' next to discuss it. Mr. Patrl asked the Home Member his 
promised btatcmeiit about inatters requiring urgent decision by the Secretary of 
State. The Home Member said t hat the resolution of Sir Sivaswami related to procedure 
and in fact wantc<l GoM'rnment not to take action till the Abseinbly had discussed 
the report in Siqitember. He <lid not want to anticipate his reply on Saturday. 
Ml. Patel repeatedly urged the Home Member to give the Assembly informa- 
tion about urgent points so tliat the membci-s might come prepared with them. The 
Home Member was further presfced by Mr. Jinnah and Mr. llangaswami Iyengar to 
adhere to liis undertaking to the Housi* to supp y them witli inWmation on urgent 
points. Sir Alexander Muddiman said that he had just received information and had 
not had time even to read it. He promised to inform the House the next day. 

lleplyiiig to Mr. Duuioliand who drew the attention to llie criticism of the Jail 
admiiistraiiun niadc by Mr. Gandhi in his famous articles: '*My Jail Experience 
Sir Alexander Muddiman said that jail administration was a provincial subject, 
and that the Government did not propose to institute an enquiry into the actions 
takf-n by the k>cal Governments on the Jail Committee’s recomeiulations. Furtlier 
pressed in turn by Dr. Gour, Mr. D. 1*. Sinha and Mr. Jiiiiiah the Hume Member 
proiniseil to communicate the question asked to the Bombay Government and said 
that lie would lake time to get inforiimtiuii from the local Goveruments reganliiig 
iffcct given to the Jail ('ominittee’s recommeitdations. 

lleplyiiig to Mr. llamachandra Kao’s question the Home Member siiid tliat 
the Poll tax in Kenya which is paid by every male adu.t other than a native resident 
in Kenya has liecn levied since 1st of January 1P23. The Government of India have 
taken no bteps in tlic matter as the ordinance umler which the tax is levied makes dis- 
CM-imiiiation against Indians. They have no information as to the numbi*r of Indians 
sent to prifron for failure to pay the tax. 

Mir Alexandiu- Muddiman rep’ying to Mr. Devaki I’l-asad Singh’s question reganling 
the Cabinet Committee on India said that the Cabinet Committee on Indian affairs is one 
of several Cabinet Coiniiiittees appointed by His Majesty’s Government in accordance with 
the lei'ogniseil jirocedurc to tleai with matters of current, departmental administration. 
Such coiniuiitces for example have been appointed to deal with Home Affairs, Unemploy- 
ment. Housing etc. The eonipositioii of these committees is confided to Members of the 
Cabinet with the occasional ad hoc inc.us’oii of other Ministers or ofEicials. The mem- 
bersliip is not iliscloted unless for special reasons. The Cabinet so directs their purposes 
ami functions of tlie more important sections of administrative problems and us oucasioit 
may retiuire to report their conclusions to the Cabinet for final decision. The action 
taken by such committ<*e is niaile public by the cabinet alone and is not made public 
rnJesB the Cabinet so directs after taking final decision then on. 

Sir B. N. Mitra who was the spokesman of Government to defend the 
dimissal of Mr. Mubba Kao of the J’ostal Department cut a very sorry figure 
against Mwarajist onslaught as to whether subscribing to non-co-operation news- 
papers, wearing of Khadi, and association with Non-Co-opeiators could coustitute an 
offence. Sir B. K. Mitra while admitting that these in themselves diil not constitute 
an offence added that Government had put their interpretation while the House was 
free to put its own. This made many members angry and the President intervened 
ami stopped a volley of supplementary questions. 

72 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
DISCUSSION ON TARIFF BILL 

Discussion was then resumed on amendments to the Steel Protection 
Bill. Clause 2 being passed on the 2od, the House proceeded to deal 
with Clause 3. After a few amendments had been ruled out of order, Mr. 
Patel’s amendment for safeguarding labour next came up for consideration, 
Mr. PATEL submitted that the protection of capital and labour must go 
toRether and that the Tarifi Act of Australia contained provision about 
labour. 

The PRESIDENT ruled out Mr. Patel's amendment and did not allow 
Mr. Joshi to reinforce Mr. Patel’s argument that the motion was in 
order. This further embittered the House but the next step of Sir 
Chimanlal in stopping Pundit Ma^aviya from supporting Mr. Patel 
in pointing out that amendment for laying down that bounties shall 
be given only to those firms which possess at least two-thirds Indian 
capital made the House burst with indignation and Pandit Malaviya 
as ihcir spokesman recorded a protest against this arbitrary ruling. 
Pundit Motilal and the Home Member sa'd the motion was in order. 
The President then yielded and there followed a five hour’s discussion 
on this vital question. 

Sir Charles INNES informed the House that Government considera* 
tion of the legislation about Ubour unions and labour disputes was 
already in an advanced stage but he could not state the specific date 
by which the (luvernment would be ready with the Bill. 

Mr. JOSHI wanted to support Mr. Patel but the President ruled 
that no’te r.’XCept the rnember proposing the amendment would be 
permitted to state his view. The President ruled Mr. Patel’s motion 
out of order being outside the scope on the Bill. 

Mr. PATEL was next called upon to explain why his next 
amendment for giving benefit of protection only to those concerns with 
at least two-thirds of the capital invested in India. Mr. Patel emphati- 
cally declared that the object of the Bill without limitation as proposed 
by him would be more to benefit the foreign capital than Indian. He 
regretted that the important consideration put by the Fiscal Cummis^iou 
for preventing foreign capital from reaping the fruits of protection had 
been ignored by the Tariff Board. 

Pandit MALAVIYA rose to suppoit Mr. Patel. 

The PRESIDENT said he had ruled that no one except the mover 
of an amendment should submit his explanation. 

Pandit MALAVIYA wanted to submit certain points asking the Presi- 
dent to reconsider bis ruling. 

The PRESIDENT -.-Order, Order. 

Pandit MALAVIYA: — Before you shut me out arbitrarily 1 want 
to submit reasons why you should reconsider your ruling. 

{Shouts of hear, hear,, and excitement.') 

Mr. JINNAH intervening explained that Pundit Malaviya wanted 
that the matter raised by Mr. Patel was of such vital importance that 
the l^resident might be pleased to show latitude and Jet other members 
address the House. T he PRESIDENT . — **He did not. put it that way.” 

Pandit MALAVIYA was then called upon to speak. He said that 
Mr. i’atel's motion was quite in order and that a large number 
of members of the Assembly thought that if they could not insert a 
provision like the one proposed by Mr. Patel they would rather wreck 
the Bill (hear hear). He pointed out that the Overseas Trade Insurance 
Act passed by the House of Commons in 1920 contained provisions 
hat the benefit of the Act were not to be given to aliens but only 
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to companies possessing British Cipital and British Directors. The 

insertion of similar provision in the Tarifi Bill could not be out of 

order. 

Dr. GOUR supported Pundit Mafaviya. 

Sir Chailes INNES drew attention to the standing order preventing 
insertion of amendments foreign to the scope of the Bill. This pro* 

vision, he said, was intended to prevent a popular House like the 
Assembly from coming to vital decisions without due consideration. 
Moreover, as protection proposed was for three years and as it would 
take five years for any sieel work to be started, Mr. Patel's amend' 
ment would be only a useless gesture. He promised that the Government 
would take up separately the question of secuiing substantial Indian 
capital in concerns getting State a<^s stance. 

Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU decined to believe that it would take 

5 years to manufacture steel. He agreed that t^e* question of labour 
was so big that it required separate legislation but he thought that 
the safeguards about the c;?pital were very desirable and quite in order 
because it proposed to limit the sc< pe of the Bill. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN ventured to suggest that as Mr. Patel's 
amendment proposed to limit the bill, it was in order whatever mi];ht 
be the merits of the proposals. He asked the President to give his 
decision on the point of order. 

Mr. JINNAH supported Sir Alexander’s views. 

The PRESIDENT then climbed down and ruled Mr. Pate's motion 
in order amidst loud applause He however declined to reconsider 

his decision not to allow any discussion on the Libonr question. 

To Exclude Foreigners. 

Mr. PATEL then moved that the words ** on being satisfied that 

at least two-tbirds of the capital invested in the business concerned is 

Indian" be merled in Clause 3. 

The discussion was then initiated by Mr. PATEL who pointed out that 

protection would be fatal to the consumer without the provision that 

it shall extend only to Indian capital. Sir Sivaswamy Iyer began to 
find fault with the proposal. He wanted Government to examine the 
question as a whole and considered Mr. Patel's proposals as unaccept- 
able because it laid down a definite proportion of Indian capital. Mr. 
Ramachandra Rao and Mr. Jinnah also fell into the trap that exclu- 
sion of foreign capital would mean virtual monopoly to 'I'atas who, 

warned Sir pjasil Blackett, would mrrcilessly extort an extravagant price 
from the Indian consumer 11 absence of competition. Hut these argu- 
inent.*^ left the majority of non-cflicial members unmoved. Pundit 
Malaviya put the position in a nut-shell. He .said protection involved 
weight on the Indian consumer, ard should the consumer bear the 
weight to enable foreign capitalist to gei dividends? As for the Tata 
monoiioly Government could lay down the condition that protection 
would be conditional upon efficient and economical running of the Tata 

WorkvS. Sir Basil Blackett and Mr. Wilson warned that without 

foreign capital India could not develop industrially. Pundit Malaviya 
replied that India had only filled the cc'ffeis of British people by pay- 
ing interest for a century. Sir Basil retorted that Ind a had also 

become richer by using that capital. The Pundit was not to be brow- 
beaten and effectively answered that only that portion of India bad 

become rich which the Britisher was exploiting. The Finance Member 

did not dare interrupt any more after that. 

Mr. JAMNADAS MEHTA put the position more frankly. He said : 
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1 refuse to let Indian resources any more to be mortgaged to foreign 
exploiters.*' 

Mr. LOHOKARE supported Mr. Patel and drew attention to the 
serious danger of fore'gn capitalists exploiting India within the Tariff wall. 

Sir SlVASWAMl AlYER expressed full sympathy with the motion 
under discussion but had his doubts whether it was the right way of 
dealing with the subject. He pointed out that even the minority re{»rt 
of the Fiscal Commission did not fix any proportion about Indian capi'al 
and asked if it would be wise without proper consideration to fix arbi- 
trarily that the Indian capital must be at least two-thirds. Why not 
fifty per cent? Moreover, all they could do now was to lay down that 
the grant of bounties should be given only to firms possessing two* 
thirds Indian capital. They could not prevent any concern establishing 
itself and getting advantage of the tariffs, except by confining the Bill 
to the Tatas but the discussion on the previous day had shown that the 
bill was not meant for Tatas only and was part of a general policy of 
the Government. He thought that the question deserved separate treat- 
ment and if the Government gave an assurance that they would under- 
take legislation about securing a substantial share to the Indian capital 
he wou'd be satisfied. But if something must be done then he would 
prefer the alternative proposal of Mr. Patel that the grant of Sta^e 
assistance be regulated by terms to be decided upon by the Assembly, 

{The Assembly rose ai this stage for lunch.) 

When the Assembly met after lunch. Mr. C. DORAISWAMY lYENGAH 
was the first to speak. He had given notice of an amendment that any 
bounty that is payable under this Act shall be allowed only to those 
concerns the proprietors and directors of which were Indians to the extent 
of at least three-fourths of their number and the chief controlling and 
managing authority of which is entirely Indian. He did not move this 
amendment at that ^ tage as he waited to see the fate of Mr. Patel's 
amendment. He gave his whole-hearted support to Mr. Patei's amend- 
ment and said that his own amendment was in effect on the same 
principle. Indeed he had the support ol no less than Professor £. T. 
Shah for the terms of his own amendment and that fact, he thought, 
ought to silence those oppositionists to the amendment who still held 
that there were many difficulties to be faced before the Government 
could agree to a definite proportion of capital being Indian. 

What is Indian Capital ? 

Mr. R. D. BELL (Secretary. Indian Fiscal Commission) agreed that 
India was poor. Assuming that there was enough capital in India, where 
was the confidence that it would be forthcoming? indeed when Taftas 
started their concern they had to go out because there was no confi- 
dence among Indians in them. That being the case it was rather, 

hard to stipulate that a certain percentage of capital should be Indian. 
Moreover what was meant by Indian capital? Whether it meant capital 
in Indii or money belonging to Indians only? This had not been 
made clear. If the amendment v^as to be passed it would only help 
Tatas and no other sieel industry in India, whereas the Bill was one 
of general applicability. The scope of the Bill would therefore be 
altered and in fact the necessity of recasting it would arise. Consi- 
dering these insuperable difficulties he advised the House to reject the 

amendment. 

Mr. M. K. ACHARYA said that these difficulties were meant to 
be overcome and some means must be found by the talented member 
on the Treasury benches to solve the difficulties. 
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Mr. D. P. SINGHA, though he was a Free trader, generally agreed 
with the observation of Mr. Bell and the difficulties pointed out. 

Sir SIVASWAMY AlYER supported the amendment (laughter and 
applause) because he thought that thereby they could minimise the 
mischief of the measure. He quoted the opinion of certain witnesses 
before the Tariff Board and believed that there was a real danger of 
foreign concerns planting themselves and lest this should happen he 
thought it necessary to support the amendment. 

Sir B. N. MITRA in a short (maiden) speech urged the House to 
accept Sir Charles Innes* assurance that the question of capital would 
be separately considered. He said that the Tariff Board wisely avoided 
giving opinion on the question of capital and that as pointed out by 
the Fiscal Commission, there was nothing to prevent the foreigner 
from investing his capital through an Indian intermediary. 

Mr. JOSH I said that Indian labour had nothing to choose between 
Indian and European capitalist The speaker's nationalist sentiment 
would lead him to support solely such industrial pursuits as would 
conduce to the devetllpment of the country, but if by thus allowing 
no scope for choice tML country was to go without industry he would 
rather consent to the 9k>ice than have no industry at all. He therefore 
opposed the amendment. 

' Mr. RAMACHANDRA RAO admitted that some check was desirable 
but the best way was to ask the Government to bring in a compre- 
hensive measure^ Mr. Patel's amendment he said involved the danger 
of making the Tatas monopolists in the Indian steel market. 

Mr. J. MEHTA welcomed Mr. Patel's amendment which he said 
was a barbed wire entanglement against foreign capital and held out 
the hope that Indian resources were going no longer to be mortgaged 
to the foreign exploiter. 

Mr. JINN AH warned the House that the amendment would defeat 
the object the House had at heart. It would destroy the hopes of 
encouragement of internal competition which was essential in the interest 
of the consumer. He appealed to the Government that their inten- 
tions were still suspected and that they should expedite legislation on 
the subject of capital. He was sure that the House did not want to 
exclude companies already estib'ished in India wi^h foreign capital. 
(A Voice ** No".) 

Sir BASIL BLACKETT said that the subject of prevention of foreign 
capital was one which could not usefudy be tackled by way of 
amendment to a particular Bill. Tnore was no limit to the amount 
of capital that could be usefully expended in India on development. 
Ever since he came to India he had not observed any free flow of 
foreign capital into India. Indeed he had heard some Swadeshi suggest- 
ing that he should go to England for loan in order that be might 
not ruin the Bombay market. He had no desire to do so and trusted 
that Indian capital would readily come forward. One of the diffi- 
culties of continuing even the Government's present programme on 
capital development in India was the limitation of capital available 
in this country. He was very glad that this year they were able to 
avoid sterling loan. Their policy should be not to borrow in England, 
but in India. But foreign capital was a danger only if it exploited 
the resources of the country into which it came and at the same 
time killed internal competition, preventing the establishment of indi- 
genous industries. Otherwise he maintained that foreign capital was 
an unmixed good. If without foreign capital the Industry of India 
was not developed then there would be nothing for the foreign capital- 
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ists to drain away. The only justification for a bill to protect steel 
industry must be such that in the long run it would increase the 
catioral dividend of India. How could they do that if they prevent- 
ed foreign capital coming to India. Thereby they would only reduce 
and not accelerate the progress of Industrial development. The result 
would be that Indian consumers would be at the tender mercy of 
one single iron steel company which, however entirely Indian it might 
l»e, would not and could not eventually reduce the price of steel. It 
vc uld be therefore quite contrary to the whole .* pirit of the bill. At 
the same time Sir Basil Blackett asked the Assembly to accept the 
assurance of Sir Charles Innes that legislation would be brought in to 
secure Indian capital. On what particular date it would be it was 
difficult to say this moment, but the Government would be ready to 
consider with a committee of the Legislature or in such form as would 
appeal to the Assembly in general the whole of the difficult question 
of foreign capital with a view to legislate, if necessary, by amendment 
cf the Indian Cempanirs Act. The Finance Member therefore asked 
the House to reject Mr. Patel's amendment. 

Mr. WILSON thought that the amendment instead of fostering 
the development of steel industry would undevelop it. He opposed 
the amendment, both cn the ground of principle and practice. In 
practice it would be impossible to work it. If money was required for 
an ndustry they would have to go even to the devil (laughter) and the 
investor should have an open market. The Bill was a straight-forward Bill 
and the amendment, il accepted, would defeat the objects of the measure. 

Mr. Ot^MASIA said it would be an evil day if foreign capital 
was prevented from coming into India. Indian capital had already 
been t»ken away by currency legislation and now for the develop- 
ment of Indian industry they bad to depend on foreign capital. 

Mr. PAIET. would not exclude foreign capital, but he thought 
that there must be an .indigenous national control of whatever money 
came from outside. He advised the House to accept the amendment 
of Mr. Lohckarc on the agenda that bounties should be given to 
those concerns which had a rupee capital, had Indian directorate, and 
provided facilities f r Indian apprentices to be trained in their works. 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVlYA replying to the Finance Member’s 
speech remarked that if foreign capital had to come to India. England 
had become richer by getting interest for the past 75 to 100 years. 

Sir BASIL BLACKETT : — Is not India richer also ? 

F'andit MALAVlYA: — India is riot richer for Indians but may 
become riclier only lor the purpose of Englishmen. He also complain- 
ed that huge cash balances were bcU in England which could very 
well be transferred to India to help Indian maikct. Pundit Malaviya 
suggested an amendment for securing a majority of Indian Directors 
and a major share of Indian capital but for excliid'ng existing firms, 
with non- Indian capital from such discrimination. He emphasised that 
the burden oi piotection was to fall on the consumer and that he 
could be called on to undertake that burden 10 enable foreign capital 
to rxpleit them. As lor the bogey of Tata monopoly they could 
tollcw Fngl sh Over.seas Trade Insiirarce Act and lay down tl)at pio- 
tectit'n was conditioned b}- a reasi.i.abie economy and efficienej' on 
the i irt of the company receiving bentfu. He pointed cut that even 
il the Indian Companies Act were amei ded, there would be nothing to 
nt the Companies registered under the English Company Act from 
<htal ! shing themselves. He thrcatinfd wreckage of the Bill if the 
tiover* nuni did not accept some n*asoriable motion. 
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Sir Charles INNES observed that the question of determination of 
proportion of Indian and foreign capital required the most careful 
preparation and a large number of amendments showed that there 
was no clear idea about it in the House. Mr. Patel's amendment 
was not only useless, but also illogical because it would discriminate 
against one form of protection, namely bounty, and would not touch 
those enjoying tariff duties on behalf of the Government. He wonld 
only say that they were piepared at once to take up the question in 
consultation with the Advisory Committee attached to his depart- 
ment. He warned the House that adoption of Mr. Patel's amendment 
would place the Government in a serious position and appealed to all 
moderate minded persons to support the Government in defeating the 
amendment 

* Pt. Nehru's Amendment. 

Pundit MOTILAL NEHRU was the last non* official to address the 
House. He knew that if the Assembly insisted on M'. Patel's amend- 
ment, the Government would not accept it and the Bill wou'd be 
practically thrown out. It appeared that in this matter the noose 
was round the neck of the House and that further the string was in 
the hands of Sir Charles Innes (laughter) but he (Mr. Nehru) wanted 
that the Government should commit itself to the principle, enunciated 
by the Hon'ble Mr. Chatterjee in the Fiscal Commission Report, 
namely, that no concession should be ^iven to any firms, except to such 
firm as had the rupee capital and had a prop irtioa at any rate of 
Indian Directorates and allowed facilities to Indians for training in 

their works. If the Government would recognise this principle which 
was indeed Ilexble. then the distrust and the suspicion in the House 
would greatly disappear." 

He therefore moved in place of Mr. Patel's amendment the follow- 
ing amendment to the clause. — ** Provided that nothing in section 

four shall apply to any company, firm or other pe son who starts the 
business of manufacture in steel rails, fidi plates or wagons, after the 
passing ot this Act, except under such conditions as to maintain tfie 
proportion of Indian capital and Indian element in the management 
as may be determined by the Governor-General-in-Council in con- 
currence with the Indian Legislative Assembly. 

Sir Charles INNES said that he could not straight oil agree to 
the amendment so suddenly put forward by I'lindit Motilal Nehru. 

He wanted time to consider it belore he could reply on behalf of the 

Government. He therefore moved that the debate be adjourned till 
the next day. 

Sir Chimanlal SETALVAD in adjourning the House till the next day 
pointed out that as there had been full discussion on this que^'tion the 
Govt, would be allowed to reply next day as to bow tar they were 
prepared to agree to Mr. Nehru's suggestion and if it was not accepted 
the voting on the amendment would take place. 

The House then adjourned. 
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On June 5 th the discussion on the Tariff Bill was resumed 
after question time. 

The discussion was initiated by Pundit MOTILAL NEHRU who 
moved an amendment embodying an understanding with Government 
laying down that bounties be granted in future only to those com* 
panics which register themselves with Rupee Capital and possess a 
proportion of Indian Directors to be 6xed by Government, This was 
all Pundifji could get from Government and also succeeded in making 
the Commerce Member agree to appoint an 'ad hoc* conimittee elected by 
the House to examine the whole question of foreign capital. Mr. 
Patel was very much displeased with this compromise. Pundit 
Malaviya also did not like it and many other Swarajists were against 
leaving it to Government's sweet will to fix the proportion of Indian 
directors. But the majority of them, realising that nothing could be 
done without Government consent, agreed with Pundit Motilal and 
only seven joined Mr. Patel in recording an opposition. 

Pundit MOTILAL NEHRU moved that Clause 5 be renumbered as 
Clause 6 and after the Clause 4 the following Clause be inserted : — 

Notwithstanding anything contained in Section 3 or Section 4, no 
bounty in respect of steel rails, tin plates or wagons shall be payable 
to or on behalf of any company, firm, or other person not already 
engaged at the commencement of this Act in the business of manu- 
facturing anyone or other such articles, unless such company, firm or 
other person provides facilities to the satisfaction of the^ Governor- 
General in Council for the technical training of Indians in raanufac- 
tuting process involved in the business and in the case of a company 
unless — 

'(a) it has been formed and registered under the Indian Com- 
panies Act 1913, and 

*(b) it has a share capital the amount of which is expressed in the 
memorandum of association in Rupees, and 

*(c) such proportion of the Directors, as the Governor-General in 
Council has by general or special order prescribed in this behalf* consists 
of Indians,** 

Then followed a discussion as given above after which the Pandit's 
amendment was carried, only seven, including Mr. Patel, dissenting. 

Agricultural Implements. 

Captain HIRA SINGH then moved the omission of protective duty on 
agiicultural implements. He was supported by Mr. D. P, Sinha, Mr. 
Duni Chand and Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar. 

Sir Charles INNES pointed out that the Tariff Board had empha- 
sised that the weight of protective duly on agriculturists would be 
negligible while the grant of protection to Steel industry made it 
necessary to extend protection also to certain subsidiary industries to 
provide an outlet for Tata products- 

After further discussion the President took vote on the motion 
whether the item raising the duty from 10 to 25% and whether 
certain agricultural implements should remain part of the schedule or 
not. The House divided and by 48 votes against 37 rejected protection 
to industry concerned with agricultural implements and making the duty 
revert to 10%. 

Pandit Motilal and some other Swa’'ajists remained neutral* 

The adoption of this amendment was the first defeat of the Govern- 
ment in respect of the various provisions. 
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Tin Plates. 

Dr. GOUR moved to restore protection to Tin-plates which had 
been rejected in the Select Committee on the main ground of excessive 
capital expenditure. His amendment was in efEect to increase the 
import duty Irom ten to fifteen per cent. Tin-plates were used for 
many requirements of the poor people. 

Mr. Wilson in opposing the amendment said that a case had 

not been made out for protection of the Tin-plate industry. He thought 

that the Tin-plate Company was extravagant and had been over-capita- 

lised. Moreover the company was under contract to supply 21,000 tons 

out of the 28,000 tons of its total produce to the Buima Oil Company 
at an unfavourable rare. 

Sir SIVASWAMY IYER supporting Dr. Gour’s amendment said that 
the House must not take into consideration the only Tin-plate Company 
in India but must bear in mind any other company that might be 
started. 

Sir CHARLES INNES said that he had a soft corner for Tin-plate 
industry and if Dr. Goiir had not brought forward this amendment he himself 
would have moved one to that effect. The only countries in the world 
which had made success of ihe Tin-plate industry were England and the 
United States, and India had every chance to make it a success. 

Dr. GouTs amendment was put and carried and the protective duty 
(o Tm-p’ate restored. 

Exemption for Burma. 

Mr. FLEMMING moved for the exclusion of Burma which, he said, was 
unanimously demanded by both the people and the Government of Burma. 
His province was very backward in respect of all development, whether 
of transport of roads or irrigation and when the province had laid before 
It a programme of expansion the rise in price of steel as a result ot 
protccti'.n would hamper that development. The proposal was however 
rejected. 

Changing the Preamble. 

Mr. CHAMANLAL had an amendment to his name proposing to change 
the preamble of the Bill, laying down “ in favour of nationalisation." he 
announced that Mr. R. D. Tata, with whom he had held conferences recently 
had authorised him to state that he (Mr. Tata) was quite prepared to give 
lecognilion to the labour association at Jamshedpur and agree to the 
appointment of a conciliation board (Applause.) 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDlMAN iuteirupiing pointed out that the 
preamble could not be beyond the actual provisions of the Bill. 

The PRESIDENT ruled the motion of Mr. Chamanlal out of order* 

** Discriminating." 

Mr. C, DORAISWAMI IYENGAR moved an amendment to the effect 
that the policy of Government must be one of 'unqualified protection* instead 
of 'discriminating* protection. 

Sir CHARLES INNES oppo^icd the amendment as the policy of discrimi- 
nating protection was the one recommended by the Fiscal Commission, 
accepted by Government more than a year go, and agreed to by the Select 
Committee on this Bill. 

Sir BASIL BLACKETT urged the House not to indulge in any further 
junior wrangling over a small and unnecessary amendment when the 
policy set down in the Bill was that adopted by the Assemb’y. Tho 
amendment was negatived. 

Mr. C. S. RANGA IYER, in moving another amendment, objected to 
73 
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the language of Sir Basil Blackett who had characterised the discussion on 
the previous point as junior wrangling. Mr. Iyer's present amendment was 
for an addition to the preamble to the efiect that the policy of Government 
must be one which should subordinate Imperial interests and British 
interests to Indian interests, in explaining iiis point of view Mr. Iyer 
referred to the past history of Fiscal Policy and described it as pro-British 
and anti- Indian. 

The PRESIDENT asked the Member to leave the past aud talk of 
the present. Mr. Iyer retorted that it was difficult to separate the present 
from the past. 

When Mr. Iyer further developed his arguments for the addition 
of the words he suggested. Sir Charles Innes on a pomt of order pointed 
out that there was nothing in the Bill which subordinated Indian Interests 
to imperial Intcieats. The amendment appeared to him more as a political 
manifesto than a sober preamble to the Bill. Mr. Iyer maintained that there 
was nothing in his amendment ulieaoing against the Bill. The President 
ruled the amendment out of order. After other amendments had been 
ruled out of order the preamble to the Bill was agreed to without any 
change. 

THE BILL PASSED. 

Sir CHARLES INNES then moved that the Bill as amended be passed. 

Sir SIVASWAMY IYER congratulated Sir Charles Innes on the skill, 
ability and unfailing tact, humour and spirit of compromise he displayed in 
piloting the measuie which he (speaker) regarded as maiking an era in the 
history of British administration and in the economic hiatoiy of British 
India. Pandit MALAVIYA, in endorsing Sir Sivaswami Aiyer's views, 
recapitulated the points he bad raised during the discussions, especially in 
regard to checking foreign capital from coming to India. The President 
objected to the Pandit's recapitulation of these points. At this stage Panddji 
insisted on having his say and maintained that he was in order. He believed 
he could not support the Bill as it was but in the hope that the Government 
would on some future occasion move in the dedred direction, he agreed 
to the passage of the Bill. 

After a few more speeches, the BJl was finally passed. 

The "Split" in the Swaraj Camp. 

The Tariff Bill was the occasion of a bitter controversy within the 
Swaraj camp which seemed at one time to threaten a split, adroitly 
evaded by the sectional lcadcr.s. Lui i.ot so as to obliterate a line of 
cleavage which has since become very clear. On June ^th there wa«. 
according to previous arrangtment, a preliminary discussion of Pi. 
Motilal's amendment in committee and the Govt, signified their inten- 
tion of acceptiiig it with some minor alterations. On June 5th, while 
the House was engaged with 'Questions & Answers,' Ft. Motilal was 
seen conferring with the Commerce Member, and this made the Swarajist 
suspicious. Mr. Patel referred to this matter duriug the discussion 
on Pt. Motilal's compromise with bitter sarcasm and Pt. Malaviya ana 
other Swarajists also held a mild opposition to the idea of leaving into 
the hands of Govt, to look alter Indian interest in the directorate ot 
companies. Hardly bad Pt. Mottlal moved his amendment, Mr Patel 
rose and questioned its validity. It could not come until the 4th clause 
had been disposed of, and the Assembly was still at the yd clause. 
Mr. J innah however read some Standing Order to the efiect that the 
Chair could disturb the order of the amendments at its discretion. Pt. 
Motilal was thereupon allowed to complete his speech and Sir Cbarlea 
innes then supported the amendment. The House finally voted, except 
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lor Mr. Patel and ha 4 *a-dozea Svirarajists. in favour of the amendment, 
as it was the best compromise that Pt. Motilal could secure without 
jeopardising the passage of the Bill. 

Before the Tarifi Discussion. 

When the House met on June 5 th. the usual one hour's inter- 
pellation was gone through. 

At Quctitiou Time?. 

Sir Henjy MONCRlPiF SMITH replyinj; to a quobtion by Devaki Prasad Sinha 
regarding ilie amendmoiita to the Indian i^egislative rules or other Statutoiy rules 
said t hat the Under- Secret ary of State’s pronouncement was not in the sense 
suggested by the member wlm has apparently been misled by an inaccurate press 
report, Tlie following is the actual text of the relevant part of the Undcr-Secre- 
taiy of State’s reply which has been communicated officially to the Government 
of India. “Tlu? desirability ot consulting the Indian legislature before changes arc 
made in these and (dher t^tatutory rules is always considered when the proposed 
change could Miitably be made the subject of consultat.on.” This statement of fact 
is tru**, Tlic Government of India are not preparctl to give any undertaking that 
henceforward no changes in the Statutory rules relating to the Central Legislature 
wdl be made without giving it an opportunMy for expressing opinion on the 
proposed cdiange. 

Replying to Mr. Sinha in regard to the naturalisation of Indians in the Unitcjf 
Slates Mr. IIKAY said that the Government <)f India have moved his Majesty’s 
Government to take all diplomatic action possible towards alleviation of the resultant 
haiilships. Only one case of refusal of an actual application for natuialisatiou. 
The number of past naturalisation afficted by the luling is of course large. 
The Supreme I'ourt of the United States of America de!ivcic<l its ruling 
on the lath February The Government of India first heard of an Indian 

being reluse<l iiaturalisiititn on the 21st February 1928. They addressed their first letter 
to His Majesty’s Government on the subject on the 12th March l‘J23, exactly three 
we<*ks after tiie delivery of judgment at 'Washington, 

The Lee Report— the Home Member's Statement 
Before the House proceeded to discuss the Tarifi Bill, Sir Alexander 
Muddiman made his promised anaouncement on the Lee Report. 

llegardiiig those important matters contained in the recommendations of the Lee Com- 
mission report w'hicli in the opinion of tlic Secretary of State was urgent, Sir Alexander 
statwl that there was nothing this Government or the Assembly could do which would bind 
the Secretary of State in the exercise of his statutoiy powers. Sir Alexander then drew' 
attention t(> the recoiunienilations relating to the rteruitment in the Transferred 
fichls and in the Central services. It might be necessary, he said, to pass immediate 
ordeis dea’ing with recruitment at any rate in individual caws falling under these 
heads, lleferriiig to ittms d< iling with iwiy and 1 elisions, the Home Member said, 
it was made clear by the Seerctaiy of State on 20th May in the House of Com- 
mons that he intended to comply with the wish e.^iuvbsed by the Assembly that 
no 01 dels should 1*0 passed on these points without iJic report being discussed by 
the Legiblatuie. The Sicrctaiy of State regaidcd the recommendation dealing with 
the case of Military officers serving in politieal de})aitment as ui gent. Recommenda- 
tions dialing with il.c «iuiht:ou of passages were under the consideration of the 
Secretary of Stale wlio must letain liberty of action in the matter. Recommendations 
48 to 60 were under examination by the Stcictaiy of State. They refer to the Family 
Tension Fund and indi pendent Lcturial investigation of the Indian Civil Service Family 
Tension Fund and the closing of the existing Tension Fund. The Home Member 
pointed out that this was all the information he could lay before the House. 

After Sir Alexander Muddiman had made the statiment. of ‘urgent matters 
coutainctl in the J.ce Cominisslon’s report’, volleys of questions were raised from all 
sides of the House demanding further information. 

Mr. Chamanlal asked : Arc we to understand that no action wMll be taken on 
the Report until this House had discussed the report? 

Sir Alexander : I made a very definite aimounccmc nt to the contrary. 

Mr. Chamanlal : May I lake it that beyond the ‘urgent matters’ mentiotied by 
the Home Member, no action will be taken on any .other part of the report? 
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Sir Alfrxuntlcr : Tliat is tlie natural i>resutnption. 

In answer to ^li‘, AI. K. Acharya, Sir Alexander Muddiman stated that lie had 
not liad any app ication from members of this House for a special <lay, except 
the one piv<‘n (Satunlay) for the motion giv<Mi notice of by Sir Sivaswami Iyer. 
If any otli.-r member of the House waute<i to give notice of resolutions he wou'd 
have no objection, l^r, (lour asked: What would bj th^ financial results of the 
{•roposa's rneiit ionetl by Sir Alexander? 

The Home Member said he could not make any statement at that fJme. 

Dr. Gour furtlu;r asked : Have you receivoil any rep’y to our representation 
that no action should be taken by Ihc Secretary of State without previously 
<‘f>iisu!tiiip the Legislatures. 

Sir Alexaiuler : The Secretary of State has }»ointe<l out that he is e^nnmittod 
i« cei-tain th!n.^s as I have already read. 

On June 6th. the Assembly met for a short sitting to consider 
some minor Bills. 

Sir Chimalal SETALVAD presided. The sitting was concerned with 
the consideration of the Indian Soldiers* Litigation Act Amendment Bill, 
and the Indian Stamp Act Amendment Bill as passed by the Council 
of State, the removal of Import duty on Sulphur and the circulation 
ot Dr. Gour s Bill about the Age of Consent. 

At Gm'Btioii Time. 

An hour was Npr.ui in iuU;rp “llaiious. Kcplying lo Mr. Ncogy, Sir I.tasil lllac- 
kiiU haul that Mi^rgrsiioii l iiat. the issue of currency Holes be left, to the Imperial 
Jiaiik was possib y pii'iualiin* but. was oue which would receive full coasidcratiou. 
The general subjee.i, of bank ratos and money stringency was engaging bis earii'-hl. 
■at tciitjon. 

Afessis. .loslii and D. I*. Siiilia aske<l whether the revision of tin: Krancliisc with 
a view to ith e.\1^••u^ion lo labour was examinni by llie Muddiman (lonimittce and 
whetlier it eoiiM come up before a new (’ommiltcc. The ilomi; Membeu' rcp.ic<l 
that tlie revision of fiamdiisc wou!<l not be (‘onsidenid, but t.hc powers relating 
to Kranchist: would come, under nwiew wlicn the new t'oiumiUce met. 

Air. Ahmad A'i Khan asked : Will tlie Government be p'easetl to state if cither 
of the uiKleniii-ntioiied l»o^ls has Iktu abolislie*! .as recommcJided by the Inclieape 
< 'ommitt(!e, vi 2 . liie Kesideiit in Waziristan, the Political Agent lor Wana. Mr. 
Dennis Hiay replying stiid that. neitlu*r posts has been abolislicd. Tiic liulian 

Ih't reiiclinieiif Commitioe recommemhHl that the question of abo’ition in Wuxiristan 
havt: sctt.'eil »lowii. The (Jovernment of India will give full eonsidcratioii to this 
suggestion when the lime comes. 

Sir BASIL BLACKETT then m'^vid that the Bill amending the Stamp 
Act as passed by the Assembly be taken into consideration. The Bill 
propoi^ed to validate instruments inadequately stamped between 30tii 
September 19.23 and i.st January 1924. 

Mr. DORAlSWAMl IYENGAR had tabled an amendment for extending 
the period from ist January to 1st July, but moved an extension till 
1st April which, he said, the Finance Member bad agreed to. Sir Basil 
Blackett accepted the amendment because he said he wanted to save 
the time of the House (Laughter). The Bill as amended was passed. 

The Bill amending the Indian Soldiers' Litigation Act as passed by 
the Council of State was then agreed to. Captain llira Singh welc med 
the Bill and urged retrospective effect. The Home Member promised 
consideration later. 

Sir CHARLES INNES moved a resolution for the removal of Impott 
duty on Sulphur. Mr. RAMA IYENGAR proposed an amendment urging 
that the existing duty on flower of sulphur which brings to tbe 
public revenue about Rs. 25,000 annually should be xetained as the te* 
industry which used this sulphur was rich and did not need any help. 
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Mr. SHAMLAL NEHRU supported the amendment and said that the 
tea industry was making a huge profit and even if it did not, it should 
not be protected. Sir CHARLES INNES opposed the amendment because 
sulphur referred to by Mr. Rama Iyengar was used by tea industry and 
also by other industries. The tea industry had its ups and downs. The 
amendment, he said, was ungenerous. 

The amendment was put and declared lost. 

Dr. GOUR'S Bill for raising the Age of Consent as amended by the 
Select Committee was then circulated for public opinion. 

The House then adjourned till the 9th June. 

The Lee Report. 

On June 9th. ths Assembly met to discuss the Lee Report 

Mr. K. C. NEOGY was in the Chair, in the absence of Sir Chimanlal 
Sctalvad. Attendance in the House was ful, the galleries being packed 
by the wives and friends of the European Service-men, and the pro- 
ceedings though lively at first soon settled down to formal speeches. 
Pt. Motilal Nehru was absent through illness, and Mr. Jionah and Mr. 13 . 
C. Pal had already left Simla. The debate in the afternoon came suddenly 
to a termination, the House consenting to Mr. Venkatapathi Raj u's motion 
to adjourn further discussion till the September next. 

Sir Sivaswamy’s speech was cogent, short and weighty. He asked 
postponement of giving effect to the Lee recommendations tdl the Assembly 
had considered them in the September session. Promises had repeatedly 
been made, both by the Governmsnt o! India and by the Secretary 
of State in Parliament that the Assembly would be given an opportunity 
of discussion before action was taken. That was a special session, and 
the report which was difficult to digest had been sprung upon them. 

Pandit Malaviya's amendment on behalf of the Nationalists, who 
had come determined to vote down Sir Sivaswamy's motion and 
substitute for it Pt. Malaviya’s, promised to evoke a warm debate, 
but the Horae Member’s early climb-down turned the scale on behalf 
of the Government. 


At Question Time 

llt?p’yiny to a iiuestiou of Mr. (Jaya Prasad Singh as to wli'.!llu*r any inst motions 
isKUO<l to looal Governinonts in or about. 1!>21 roiranling the slops to ha 1,al«>n to 
<’ountpraci the movement, for the boycott of forekm mailo o.oth in India, tlie Homo 
Member said that instr notion., of a c;onlideiitia! natun; wci'e issued jogaiding whioh 
iic was not prepared to make any further sUiu-mciit. 

Keplying to a Muestiou by Mr. M. K. Aoliarya, "Siw Hiudley said that s(j far as 
the State llaihvays were couooriuHl, the uuiubM- of appoimmuits made in the 
Kngiiicermg Stores and Traffic, ih.p.artmcnts during lh2'.J-2l were as folJo.vs (1) 
Engineering Depart mciiv. -Hindus 25, Muhammadans 2, Aug'o-lmlians 12. (2) Sto.'cs 
<lepartment--Hindus 4, Muhammadans 3, Indian Christian I, and Anglo Indians 8. 

No similar information for Compauies’ Hues was available. 

THE O’DWVER LII5EL SITT 
Motion for Adjournraeut 

After (luestioii time, Mr. NEOGY, the Chairman, informed f.hc House that, lie ha(| 
rcceiveil notice of a motion for the adjournment of the House from Mr. B. Das in 
tlie following terms:— “That this Assembly records it sense of disappointment and 
expresses its indignation at tlie judgment of Mr. .lustice McCardie in the O' Dwyer 
libel suit against Sir Sankaran Nair, in which His Lordship exonerates the conduct 
of Sir Michael O’Dwyer and General I) 3 'er for tlieir part in the Punjab tragedy 
Jor whicli tlie latter was punished by the Secretary of State for India.” ’ 
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Buled out of Order. 

Mr. lu.’ed the motion out of order. Under Clause 6 of llule 12, a 

irotion for ndiournnunt must not deal ivith a matter on which a resolution could 
he moved. Cnder liule 2.S, no resolution could be moved in regard to any matter 
which was ciidej- a<Ijudicaiion by a Court of Law having jurisdiction in any part 
of flis Majesty’s dominions, and the judgment referred to in the notice of the 
motion was appi-alable, and therefore should not he made the subject of a discussion 
in till* Uouw*. Apart, from that, under standing order 21», any Hon. Member must 
not, ill \iis speceli, reliect upon Ihc? conduct of any court of law in the exercise 
oV its \u\\ieitt\ tunctivms. i’arWAnventavy practice in tVvese tnaUers was very dehnitr, 
uiuV no moCou cou’»\ lit; moved in the House, of Commons on the conduct of the 
dudges of the Superior Courts of the Vniteil Kingdom. Moreover, the primary 
<A>jt;cri of a motion for adjtmnimenl was to tlravv the attention of the Government 
to a matter of urgent public importance so as to influence the decision of the 
Govenimeiit in an urgent matter in regard to which a resolution with projicr 
nofee would be loo late. Such was not the cawj now. 

Mr. J>AS K present ei I tliat while Sir Sanharan Nair could appt'al against 
the judgmoiit, could the Secretary of State apiK^al against it 1 He tiiought iliat 
the Judge went beyond the point of reference before him, and had thereby roused 
llie old riinjab sores. As an appeal had not so far been made by the Secretary 
of State, the House l.ad pow'er to discuss tlie subject. 

The (:i air again iu!(‘d the motion out of order. 

Sill SIVASWAMV’S RKSOLUTION 

Sir SIVASWAMY IYER next moved his resolution : — 

‘This Ass-vmb';. recommends to the Govcrnor«Geueral-in-Couiicil that he will \m 
pleased I 0 convey to the Secretary of State the opinion of this House — 

(1) Thai !t is jiiipossible for this House during this session to devote to the 
Lee (‘oinmij-s'oti H pni which was published on the 27th May the attention that it 
jKjiiires for a eauliii an<l tloiougli examination oi its proposals in all their 
usj.<ciH aid l)i;i.r!ips ai.d that f<>r this luipoK* it is absolutc.y ncc(‘Hsaiy to afford 
fiuther time l<» tli s House till the SepteniWr Stssion, 

(2) 'i' hat the iiituval of three months asktd for by tlic House of flie consi> 
derarun of many impoitani issues iuvoIve<l w'ill neither cjiuse any hardship to the 
S<'ivieeH wli oh wilt obtain any tirancial relief that may be eventually decided 
upon with elfiet from the 1st April 1924, nor affect public interest by^ impeding 
reeiuilmeiits ioi tin* Services tluring the interval which may proceed on the existing 
lines. 

(H) That any attdupt to give tlfict to the recommendation of the Commission 
without giving any ade<iuute t inu* to this Houk' aiul the country to fonn an opinion 
upon the p]i eeediiigs of a lar-itacliiiig diameter with inevitable repurcussions on 
Ollier diparliiKiits and SeJ vices is bound to be resented as exhibiting supreme 
ilisieganl of Ind aii public opinion and to provoke feelings of widespread discontent.* 

Sir SIVASWAMY 1 Y£K said that the recommendations ot the 
report were of a wide and far reaching character. The House was under 
a serious disabiliiy because the conclusions were not all supported by the 
Commission with reason and the «>vidence before the Commission which 
could have led them to come to their decisions had not been published. 
A leading Anglo-Indian paper had gone to the extent of describing 
the Lee Report as a treaty between India and the Services. He strongly 
demurred from this view. The report required careful examination at 
the hand not only of the Government of India but also of the ProvindTai 
Governments and Legislatuies. While some amount of financial relief to 
the Services might be necessary, a difference of opinion could reasonably 
be expected as to how much it should be. The estimate of the Lee 
Commission about the burden on the country was rough and did not 
take into account some items of relief proposed to be granted. 

Sir Sivaswamy Iyer's next point was that ihe increase given to 
the berviccs would react on the other departments and would prove 
infectious. Already the Under- Secret ary ol State had told the Honse 
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of Commons that the Indian Military Officers' pay and some allowances 
to the married officers were being considered and that he hoped to come 
to the conclusion soon about them. Considering that the Military Officers 
were greater in number than the Officers of the Civil Services, the result 
of this revision might involve a heavier burden than that of the Civil 
Services. There was thus the necessity for a conscious and careful examina' 
tion of the report. 

Continuing, Sir Sivaswamy Iyer briefly objected to some detailed re- 
commendations, such as : home remittances, the invidious distinction between 
Indian and European officers, commutation of pension to the extent of one 
half instead of one-third, house rent etc. He strongly opposed the 
proposal to keep the Irrigation branch of the P. W. D. and the Forest 
services in all the provinces as reserved. Speaking from his own administra- 
tive experience he had no hesitation in urging that the forest and 
irrigation branches shou’d also be transferred. As for recruitment in 
‘security* services he wanted that the period for equalizing Indian and 
European element in the cadre should be shorter than that proposed 
by the Commission. He wanted to attain equality in 10 instead of 
15 years, but this could only be achieved by stopping European recruit- 
ment. He welcomed the Lee Commission’s proposal to separate the 
Civil and Military Medical Services but he had the strongest objection 
to entrusting military work to the R. A. M. C. which was not open to 
Indians and was responsible to the War Office and not to the Government of 
India. He approved of the proposal about the establishment of a Public 
Services Commission. In conclusion he warned against the unpopularity 
which an attempt to rush through decisions on vital questions would 
involve. (Applause). 


Home Member’s Statement. 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN rose to make a statement of the Gov- 
ernment's attitude in the hope that it might shorten the discussion. 
His spjech was unwontedly conciliatory and sweet. He hastened to give a 
pledge to the House that no decision on the question of principle or policy 
would be given before the House discussed the Report in September. He 
emphasised that the Lee Report was not concerned with relief to the 
Services alone. It had three bases, namely : provinc’alisation, Indianisa- 
tion and relief to service. He agreed with Sir Sivaswamy that 
the recommendations were of great importance and of a far-reach- 
ing charact r. The Government of India wanted to know where they 
stood with regard to the Services and the important question of future 
recruitment. He admitted that neither the House nor the Government 
bad had sufficient* time to consider the report and added: “ T am 
prepared to give on behalf of the Government and also the Secretary 
of State a pledge that no decision on any questions of principle 
or policy shall be arrived at till the House has had an opportunity 
in its September session of examining this report (Applause) but on 
the understanding that the House passes Sir Sivaswamy’s resolution 
substantially in terms of that resolution.” 

This meant that retrospective effect be given to them as from 
1st April 1924. 

Pt. Malaviya’s Amendment. 

Pandit Malaviya then moved bis amendment to express the inability 
of the House to take tbe report into consideration at present because: 

(1) The ({ueHtiouti raised cannot be tjup|>orted when, on the all-important queution 
of Self-Government, in accordance with tlic demand of the Assembly in February 
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Jaht, no Bat ifcfaolory response has been made, and both questions ought to be deter- 
miiuNl Biinultaneousiy ; 

(2) Affoidinij: to the report of the Commistsion itseJf, the proposals in it are 
vitally imcT-doinjinleut, and tliercfore, whenever they are examined, they must be 
examined as a whole ; 

(3) 'J’hat in any ease, indther the Secretary of State nor the Grovernment of 
liulia Kliou'd take actum on the report until the Assembly has been given adc(iuate 
opportuiiily of diseusHion. 

Pundit MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA in moving his amendment said 
that the two questions of further classification 01 services and advance 
cf the constitutional Government were inter- dependent on each other and 
that one could not be dealt with by disregarding the other. The Lee 
Commission had ignored the possibility of further extension of respon- 
Hibil ty to be introduced in the Central Government and of further 
autonomy to be established in the provinces. If a further classification 
of Serv CCS was made, it would become an obstacle in the inclusion of 
more subjects as transferred. The Lee Commission did not give 
siiflic (int time and attention to the very important question of constitution 
which It had to deal with. Within a period of less than five months, the 
Commission had dealt with 1300 replies to their questionaire and ex- 
ammed 4^^ witnesses. In the cas.^ of all the previous Commissions 
teveral volumes oi evidence were published but in the present case the 
publ cation oi evidence was withheld, 152 witnesses gave their evidence 
in camera, and if they wanted to influence public opinion with 
their views they ought to have had the courage to express them in 
public. The evidence that had been recorded by the Commission 
would afiect constitutional advance as the question of the services 
ami that ol the constitution of the Government were very closely inter- 
mixed and the Secretary ot State should be requested to publish the 
evicknee ol tin. 13.' witnesses who had given their views in camera. 
They had nu reason to justify the idea whether the evidence was 
valuable or not. I he report of the Commission had come in rather 
prematurely aud the Services, which were the best paid in the world, 
and wl jcii hdcl their emoluments raised only in 1919, could wait until 
the Government had had its report on the question of constitutional 
advance, and lioth the reports could then be considered simultaneously. 

77;(’ //;(■;« ro<e fof lunch. 

When the Assembly met after lunch, Mr. RANGASWAMY IYENGAR 
supporting 1 ’and it Malaviya’s amendment said that it was perfectly 

gcimane that ilie Governmint should consider the Lee Commission’s 

icport only »n ibe light ot the resolution that was passed by the House 
in I'ebruaiy Iasi, asking for the establishment of Self-Go vcrnmtnt in 

India buL ako in the light of the enquiry that was now proceeding to 

invistigate the defects in the working 01 the present constitution. The 
House should not commit itself to any undertakings. The question that 
the allowances would have to be given with retrospective efiect was 
one o{ finance and expenditure upon which the Government should not 
expect th'* House to be committed. Questions of cons'itutional import- 
ance were involved in the recommendations of the Lee Commission 
>or instance the <iue-tion in regani to passage allowance was not 
meicly a question of allowance but it sought to make a votable item 
a non-votalile one and to that extent attempted to take away the 
yowvT of the House. In regard to control of expenditure similarly the 
Lomu isMon s proposal that appointments to services in the customs 
oepariments sliculd in futu e be made by the Secretary of State would 
dtpiivc the House of its right of voting certain items which would be 
made non-votable. The question of appointment of the proposed Public 
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Services Commissioii also involved a constitutional issue. As it was now 
proposed the Public Services Commission when constituted would only 
deal with powers which were now vested in the Secretary of State 
while the contention of the House had always been that the Legisla- 
ture's control over the Services should be complete. The recommenda- 
tions of the commission should therefore be examined in the light of 
the principles of responsible Government on which alone provinciausation 
and Indianisation should be based and not on the most unsatisfactory 
constitution to the re-examination of which every body was agreed. 

Rai Bahadur RAJ NARAIN opposed Pandit Malaviya's amendment 
and supported Sir Sivaswamy Iyer's resolution. He said that it was 
difficult to say how the questions of Services and constitutional advance 
were inter-connected. Wnen the Lee Commission report would come up 
for consideration again in September next, the House could lay it down 
that the decisions arrived at by it on the recommendations cf the 
Commission would not prejudice the amendment which it might make 
in future to the provisions of the Government of India Act. 

Mr. PATEL said that part two of Sir Sivaswamy's resolution agreeing 
to give retrospective effect was the price which the Home Member was 
asking the Assembly to pay for the postponement of the resolution. 
Pandit Malaviya had iWcd that the question could not be discussed apart 
from constitutional advanofcand the Secretary of State might be a reasonable 
man to agree to it. (Lau([fhter). But there were some members of the 
Assembly like himself who wanted to throw the report into the waste paper 
basket. Considering that the last Assembly had censured the appointment 
of the Commission by passsing a motion of adjournment and had also 
rejected the grant for the Commission, the present Assembly which 
claimed to be more representative than the last and had rejected the 
Finance Bill last March must take up an attitude consistent with its 
past actions. **You must take up a manly stand. 1 am grieved to 
find that this Assembly is going down. (Cries ot No, No). Facts are 
tacts. The only sensible thing to do is to do nothing with the Report. 
There is the country which is not fully represented here and which 
will repudiate these proposals. There is the Indian National Congress 
representing the country. (Laughter) You may laugh at it, but there 
it is. 1 beg of you not to pass the resolution now but let the whole 
matter stand over till September." 

The CHAIRMAN asked whether Mr. Patel would move for the ad- 
journment. 

Mr. PATEL; — No, I won't. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Patel's opinion was that the report was fit only for the 
W. P. B., and he did not trouble himself about it but simply suggested 
a way out. 

Sir Purshothamdas THAKURDAS pleaded that in September the House 
should give its opinio 1 on the report on its merits as to whether the 
services were paid adequatdy or not irrespective of the question of 
constitutional advance If part two of Sir Sivaswamy Iyer's resolution 
was objected to similar objection could be taken to Pundit Malaviya's 
amendment committing the Assembly to a particular point of view 
without fully considering the report. 

A member asked whether the Home Member attached any importanc 
to Paragraph 2 of Sir Sivaswamy's resolution for giving retrospectiv 
effect to the report. 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN : — 1 do. Sir. 1 attach great import- 
ance to it that it is the one safeguard that the Services have got. 

74 
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Sir BASIL BLACKETT said that it would be wise on the part of the 
House not to attempt to prejudice the Lee Commission Report before it had 
read it. The Government of India would wait for three months as relief 
would be given frem ist April 1924. 

A member asked whether the Secretary of State had already 
decided to give efiect to the report from ist April. 

FINANCE MEMBER :“Oh, Yes. So I understand. Continuing, the 
Finance Member hoped that tbe report w^ould be considered on its merits, but 
if it was to wait till Swaraj was obtained by Fabian methods and if 
three months were to be devoted to the manly action of thiowing 
the report into waste paper basket, then obviously there was nothing for 
tbe Government of India but to treat this manly action in the same way 
as they treated their manly action in March last. After delivering this threat 
the valiant knight was quick to climb down '* for tbe Services He was 
anxious that the Report be discussed on its merits after careful consi- 
deration to find out in what respect the recommendation may be accepted 
and in what respect that may be contravened. He therefore appealed 
to the House not to stultily the whole matter by accepting Pundit 
Malaviya's resolution. He announced that he was authorised by the 
Home Member to say that the Government would have no objection 
to an adjournment of the discussion till September on the propositions 
before the House. 

Mr. RAJU thereupon moved an adjournment of the discussion. 

Mr. RAMACHANDRA RAO wanted the Home Member to move the 
Secretary of State to publish the evidence submitted before the Commission. 
Tbe Home Member evaded the point, and pointed out that tbe House 
could not expect the evidence given by bankers, business-men and 
ethers in confidence to be disclosed. He would however consider the 
question of publication of a part of tbe evidence. Mr. Rao pointed out 
that* the House had absolutely no material in support of tbe figures 
regarding the cost of living taken by tbe Commission. 

Dr. GOUR suggested that the associations and witnesses who gave 
evidence in private be asked whether they had any objection to the 
publication. The Home Member said he would undertake the task. 

Pundit MALAVIYA hoped that an adjournment would give him 
opportunity to reply to the Finance Member's remarks in September. 

The motion for adjournment was then put to vote and carried by 
the House with only one dissentient voice. 

The Assembly then adjourned. 

On JUNE iiTH. the Assembly met again merely to hear that the 
Council of State had passed the Tarifi Bill. The comparative absence 
of supplementary questions and the thinness of the House enabled tbe 
Assembly to get through questions at record speed. Some feeble efforts 
were made to get iniormations from the Government but they gave 
curt replies. Had the Government forbidden subscriptions to the Dyer 
Fund by officials ? Yes, was the Home Member's reply, but the circular 
was confidential. On the Reforms Committee, he had nothing to 
to previous answeis. Regarding the Lee Commission's Report,/ me 
Assembly would have an opportunity of discussion in September, and 
3 n the meantime, the Government of India would consider tbe Report, 
and invite opinions from Local Governments. Orders would be passed 
immediately after the September Session, emphasised the Home Mon her. 
The bccretary’s announcement that the Council of State had passed the 
Tarifi Ii:ll vi.hout amendment then brought the Session to a close. 



The Couneil of .State. 

The special session of the Council of State opened on the 27th. 
May with the new President, the Hon. Mr. M. S. D. Butler in the chair- 

Reforms Enquiry Committee 

At question time the Hon. Mr. CRERAR, replying to Sir Devaprasad 
Sarvadhikari, regarding the Reforms Enquiry Committee referred him 
to the communique issued on the subject on the i6th and 23rd May. 
The appointment of that Committee, he emphasised, was made by the 
Governor-General in Council. 

Answering a supp'ementary question of Mr. Raza Ali. the HOME 
SECRETARY stated that the appointment of a Committee of this nature 
did not require the sanction of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. RAZA ALl asked : Am 1 to understand that this sanction waa 
not obtained. 

Mr. CRERAR : If Mr. Raza Ali means whether the formal official 
sanction of the Secretary of State was obtained tor the appointment 
of this Committeej then the ans-.ver is in the negative. 

Tribute to Sir A. Mukherjee 

Sir D. P. SARBADHIKARI then made a feeling reference to the 
sudden death of Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee and the House expressed 
their sense of loss which the President was asked to convey to the 
berieved family. 

Coinage Amendment Act 

The Secretary announced that the Governor-General had given his 
assent to the Coinage Amendment Act and the Income-Tax Act* 

Lee Commission's Report 

Mr. CRERAR then made a brief statement of the Government's position 
regarding the Lee Commission's Report as a similar statement was 
made by the Home Member in the Legislative Assembly. 

The Hon. Mr. KARANDIKAR stated that the silence of the members 
at this time should not be taken as their acceptance of the report of 
the Commission. Sir DEVAPRASAD stated that the Council of State 
should not be excluded from any debate that might arise on the 
recommendations of the Report. Mr. RAZA ALl emphasised that the 
Council was not bound to put on record its considered opinion on the 
various recommendations of the Report during this session. He took 
it that only an additional opportunity had been afiorded to them to 
discuss the Report if they wanted to avail themselves of it. 

Mr. CRERAR pointed out that the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State were desirous of obtaluiog the views of the Legis- 
lature at as early a date as possible. It might be necessary for the 
Secretary of State to take decisions on matters of urgency. The Secre- 
tary of State and the Government of India were of opinion that, 
whatever measures of relief recommended by the Commission might be 
finally sanctioned, they should have effect as recommended by the 
Commission from 1st April, 1924. 

Steel Protection Bill 

Sir MANECKJ 1 DADABHOY then referred to the Steel Protection Bill. 
He understood that a non-ofBicial motion would be made in the Assembler 
ior reference of the Bill to a Select Committee and that the Govern 
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fnent would, in »U probabUity, accept the motion. If that wm ^ 
requested the President to comfflunicate to the President of the Assomoly 
il it was practicable that the members of this Council be assodated 
with the Select Committee so that there might be a joint Select 
Committee. 

Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFI pointed out that the Bill was not before 
this House at present. Therefore no motion of any kind could con- 
stitutionally be made in this Honse for reference to a Select Committee 
cf the Bill which was only before the Legislative i^sembly. The 
difficulty might be met if the non-official members of this House could 
induce their non-official friend of the other House who was making 
the motion to propose a joint Select Committee. 

Indian Stamp Act 

Mr. A C. MeWATTERS Finance Secretary, then moved for leave, to 
introduce a Bill to provide for modifications of certain provisions of 
the Indian Stamp Act, 1899. 

Indian Soldiers* Litigation Act 

Mr. CRERAR, the Home Secretary, moved for leave to introduce 
the Bill to amend the Indian Soldiers* Litigation Act of 1891. 

On JUNE 4TH was held the second meeting of the special session 
of the Council of State. 

Colonies* Committee. 

Sir NARASIMHA SARMA had to answer most of the interpella- 
tions as they referred to the subject of the Indians Overseas. Reply- 
ing to Mr. Kaza Ali (on behalf of Mr. Karandikar), the Education 
Member said that the Colonies* Committee had so far devoted themselves 
to the preliminary investigation of the question of restrictions cn 
immigration into Kenya and would shortly make representations to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. The Government of India did not 
consider it necessary to add to the personnel of the Committee. The 
scheme of emigration put forward by Sir Joseph Nunan and his 
colleagues was still under consideration by the Standing Committee on 
Emigration, but it was not contemplated to consider the whole emigra- 
tion question or recast the Indian law on the point. 

Recent British Guiana Riots. 

Replying to Mr. Natesan on the recent riots in British Guiana, 
Sir NARASIMHA SARMA stated that the results of enquiry instituted by 
the British Guiana Government had not yet been communicated to the 
Goveinment. It was, therefore, not possible to give an authoritative 
version of the causes of the riot, but from information so far avail- 
lable it appeared that there was a strike of wharf laborers in George 
Town on the 31st March and on the following day there was disorder in 
the city. The authorities having restored order prohibited assemblies 
and crowds in order to prevent a recurrence of the trouble. The 
events of April ist produced excitement among the Indian laborers on 
the plantations across the river, among whom there was evidently 
some dissatisfaction with regard to wages. There was some trouble on 
April 2nd, but the situation was well in hand. On the 3rd, a large 
crowd composed mainly of Indians and some Negroes, including men, 
women and children, marched in procession towards George Town. 
They were stopped at the Penitence Bridge and asktd to disperse. 
The authorities however offered to let a deputation of five Indians 
and five Negroes to enter the Town. The crowd, it was understood, 
would not disperse. The Riot Act was read, but evidently without 
effect, and the Police were attacked with stones and sticks. It would 
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appear that a crowd had also collected at the rear of the police iu 
the town, and finding themselves menaced both in front and behind, 
the Police opened fire. 11 Indians and one Negro were killed and 16 
Indians and five Negroes were wounded. Among the killed were ttivo 
women and one boy of 15. A Commission to enquire into and report 
on the conditions of employment and rates of wages to stevedores, 
wharlmen and other laborers engaged in the loading and unloading of 
V ssels had also been appointed. 

Answering the supplementary questions raised by Mr. Natesan 
Sir B. N. SARMA admitted that there appeared to have been dis- 
satisfaction as to the inadequacy ot wages and that this must have 
been one of the causes leading to the riots. It was true that the 
cost oi passages from British Guiana had become very high, but the 
Government of India could not agree to the statement ol Mr. Natesan 
that the British Guiana Government were contrary to the agreement 
in not providing facilities tor the repatriation of Indians. The Educa- 
tion Member further stated that the Government of India's attention 
had not yet been drawn to the report in an English paper in the 
Colony that the Indian Associations theie are opposed to emigration 
from India because uf the recent riots, low wages, etc. 

Sir NARASIMHA SARMA stated to Sir D. P. Sarvadbikari that the 
Goveinment ot India could not proceed with an enquiry into the 
wages and other conditions in British Guiana unless they knew the 
result of the enquiiy aiieady instituted into the causes of the riots 
by the British Guiana Government. The Government of India were 
not aware of any correspondence between the India Office and the 
Co onial Office concerning Sir H. JLugard's scheme about the Kenya 
Highlands. 

{For /ulUr account, see the section * Indians Overseas*) 

Question oi Reforms 

Mr. CRERAR. Home Secretary, in answer to Mr. Karandikar, stated 
that the Governmmt of India had not been asked by the Home 
Goveinment to see if the ii dian representatives could go to London to 
confer with the Government there on the question of Reforms. 
Tariff Boards Report. 

Mr. CHADWICK stated that the Government of India did not pro- 
pose to lay on the table the correspondence that passed between them 
and the Secretary of State regaiding the Tariff Board's Report 
Lee Commission's Report. 

Mr. CRERAR, in answer to Sir D. P. Sarvadhikari, said that 
the Government of India weie anxious to obtain the views of the 
Legislature at the earliest possible date on the Lee Commission's 
Report. This woud give au opportunity for discussion if any member 
would desiie to move a resolution. 

Congratulations 

Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFI offered the congratulations of the House 
to the President on the distinction of Knighthood conferred on him. He 
also congratulated the Rev. Mr. E. M, Macphaii on the honor C.l.E. and 
felt pleased that his services to the cause of Indian education had 
been appreciated in ihat signal manner. Both Sir Montagu Butler 
and Rev. Mr. Macphaii acknowledged the congratulations and thanked 
the House. 

Import Duty on Sulphur. 

The Hon. Mr. CHADWICK, Commerce Secretary, then moved a reso- 
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lutioo recommending to the Govt, the recommendations of the Tariff Board 
for the removal of the import doty on Sulphur be accepted. 

The motion was carried, and the House adjourned. 

On JUNE 6TH the business of the Council of State also was con- 
fined to answering questions and laying on the table the Steel 
Protection B 11 . as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

Questions and Answers 

Replying to Lala Ramsaran Das. the Hon. Mr. CHADWICK stated 
that the Khyber Railway was intended to be completed in October. 
1925. but it was hoped that it might be possible to open it for traffic 
•earlier. The total cost of construction up to 30th September. 1924. was 
^s. 1.59.5 i>ooo. The Military Department had not bornj the total cost 
of the Railway. 

Mr. RAZA ALT asked with reference to Lord Olivier's letter to 
Mr. Satyamurti. recently published in the papers, whether any corres- 
pondence had taken place between the Secretary of State and the 
Government of India contemplating the abolition of commnnal repre- 
sentation. and whether the Government were aware that the publication 
of the letter had created considerable alarm among the communities 
concerned, and what steps were proposed to be taken to remove it> 

Mr- CRERAR (Home Secretary) replied : *No correspondence has taken 
place between the Secretary of State and the Government of India, 
nor have the Government ot India any reasons to suppose that any 
proposal for the abolition of communal representation is in contemplation. 
The Hon. Member has doubtless seen the report in Reuter's telegram 
of the statement made by the Secretary of State in the House of Lords 
on the 30th instant to the effect that His Majesty’s Government has 
not hitherto taken into consideration for a moment any modification 
of the question of communal representation. 1 may add that the 
Government of India have no intention whatever of railing the 
question. No representations cn the subject have been received by 
the Government of India, but they are aware that the publication 
of the letter referred to has given rise to discontent and apprehen- 
sion which the statement now made should completely allay." 

THE TARIFF BILL 

The COUNCIL SECRETARY laid on the table the STEEL PRO- 
TECTION BILL, as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. CHADWICK gave formal n"tire of his intention to move that 
the Bill be taken into considerativju. li ic was the wish of the Council 
that the Bill be taken into consideration at an earlier date than the 
usual limit of three days, the Government would have no objection. 

Dr. Dwarakanath Mitter. Sir Manekjce Dadabhoy. Mr. Sethna and 
a few others p>ointed out that as only three changes had been made in 
the Bill as originally laid before the Assembly, and as the members 
of the Council were more or less acquainted with the nature of the 
changes, the Bill might be taken into consideration the next day (Saturday), 
but Sir Umar Hayat Khan. Mr. Bell. Sir Arthur Froom. and Lala 
Ramsaran Das maintained that it would not be consistent with the 
dignity of this House that they should rush through a most important 
piece of legislation, io view of the divergent views expressed. 

Sir MUHAMMED SHAFI suggested that the best course would be 
to request the President not to suspend the rules, but to follow the 
ordinary rules. The President agreed and adjourned the Council till 
the 9th. 
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ON JUNE 9TH the CchdciI of State took into consideration the 
Steel Protection Bil', passed by the Legislative Assembly. There appeared 
on the agenda 16 amendments to the S'^eel Protection Bill, 8 of 
them being by Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikari, all of which were withdrawn. 

Stamp Act Amendment Bill. 

After question time, Mr. MeWATTERS moved for the acceptance of 
the change made by the Assembly in the Stamp Act Amendment Bill. 
The change was in respect of the period of time which was extended 
further by three months. La'a Ramsaran Das, Mr. Raza Ali, and Dr. 
Dwarkanath Mitter supported the motion, the first two pointing out 
that when such a motion was made in the Council it was opposed 
by the Government, and that it was only when the lower Chamber 
had effected the change that this House was asked to agree to it. 
However, they all supported the motion because it was helpful to 
those concerned. Mr. MeWatters* motion was passed. 

The Steel Protection Bill. 

Mr. CHADWICK, Commerce Secretary, moved for the consideration of 
the Steel Protection Bill. He traversed the main grounds covered by 
Sir Charles Innes iu jgigi Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. BELL, of tm^^KMfal Chamber of Commerce, strongly opposed 
the bill and criticised th?' Board and the Select Committee in unmeasured 
terms. He spoke on behalf of European Commerce and strongly opp')sed 
Protection. Sir Arthur Froom, however, of the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce, also lepresenting European Commerce, supported the Bill. 
Rev- Dr. Macpbail, also opposed the Bill on the specious ground that 
the Indian poor will suffe', and said that he disliked giving so much 
power (for Protection) to a bureaucratic Government I Another opposition 
came from Sir Umar Hayat Khan, as was natural, wherever Indian 
interest was concerned. 

Sir D. P. SARVADHICARY then began to move his series of 
amendments which were all opposed partly bv official and partly by 
non-official member?. They were however all withdrawn. 

Mr. DAWN (European, Burma) then moved that the Bill shall not 
apply to Burma. Mr. Vedamurti (Nationalist. Burma) opposed it, and 
said that tiis province wanted it. Finally the Bill was passed. 

Bill Passed Unaltered. 

Several speakers congratulated Sir Charles Innes on the happy 
ending of an onerous task. Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy paid an eloquent 
personal tribute to Sir Charles Innes for the courageous stand be made 
against attacks. He hoped the House wou'd give a warning to the 
Tatas for putting their house in order and belie the fears that have 
been expressed about their management. He hoped that the Govern- 
ment would safeguard the interests of the tax-payers. 

The Lee Report. 

Mr. CRERAR, Home Secretary, announced that the Government would 
accept Sir D. P. Sarvadhikari’s resolution of postponing the considera- 
tion of the Public Services Commission Report till the Le^iislature had 
time to consider it in September. He assured the House that the 
Government would not give effect to any part of the recommendations 
of the Lee Commission Report, but the Government would like to 
make it clear that whenever the recommendations were given effect to 
it would be from April, 1924. With this reservation the Government 
would accept the resolution, if moved. 

Sir D. P. SARVADHIKARI was satisfied with this assurance, and 
withdrew the resolution. The House then adjourned to a day to be 
announced later. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 

The Swarajist Split 

The Tariff Bill, as has already been stated, gave rise to a difference 
<.f opinion in the ranks of the Swarajists in the Assembly which 
threatened a split in the camp. This diificnlty however was finally 
solved, and on the close of the Assembly session Mr. N. C. KELKAR, Chief 
Whip of the Swaraj Party, issued a statement to the Press with a view to 
correct certain reports about the Swaraj Party of tne Assembly and the 
action taken by it. ‘‘Members of the party who were elected to the Select 
Committee of the Tariff Bill agreed to serve on the Committee in 
accordance with the unanimous decision of the Executive Committee of 
the Party. Technically, the Executive Committee had no power to 
permit members to serve on any Committee under the existing rules, but 
in view of the recent developments and the joint manifesto of Mr. Das 
and Pandit Motilal Nehru, it was generally understood that the rules 
in that respect required revision and alteration. The Executive Com- 
mittee acted in anticipation of the alterations which have now beim 
made and recommended to the General Council for confirmation. 

Free Vote on Tariff Bill. 

‘ Having regard to the well-known differences of opinion existing 
between eminent economists and in all the legislatures of the world on the 
question of Free Trade or Protection, it was decided at a meeting of the 
Nationalist Pany, which consists of all Swarajist members and some 
Independent Nationalist members of the Assembly, that the Tariff Bill 
should be discussed on non- Party lines, every member being at liberty 
to support or oppose the Bill or any amendment thereof, according to bis 
own independent judgment, it is thus clear that the diverse views 
expressed in the course of the debates were not due to any split in the 
Patty or breach of Party discipline, but the members, in expressing their 
own views and voting in support of them, were acting within their rights 
and in conformity with the decision of their Party. 

Motilal-Patel Differences. 

‘The amendment proposed by Pandit Motilal Nehru to the amendment 
of Mr. V. J. Patel was previously approved by a majority of the Nationalist 
Party, without, however, taking away the liberty of action originally given 
to members in this matter. A meeting of the Party was duly notified 
to be held at the time and place when and where official members were 
to discuss Pandit Motilal Nehru's .iniendment with him. Before meeting 
the official members. Pandit MotiUi Nc--iu explained t|re position to the 
members of the Party, and took their authority to settle the amendment 
with the Government members on certain lines. The amendments so 
settled were again put to the meeting of the Party, and approved by a 
majority. It was then proposed in the open House by Pandit Motilal 
Nehru and carried by an over-whelming majority of all Parties in the 
Assembly. This procedure, so far from being contrary to the policy of 
the Swaraj Party, was in strict accordance with the principles laid dowii 
by the General Council of the Party in a resolution passed at Cocafliada, 
under which the Leader of the Party was to put himselt in commu- 
nicatioa with the Government, if necessary. In the present case, the 
principle of the amendment was accepted by the Government, and 
discussion only referred to the details, which were eventually agreed to 
by a majority of the Party. There is no rife or split in the Swaraj Party 
of the Assembly, it stands as united as ever, the membeis having lull 
confidence in their Leader, Pandit Motilal Nehru." 



Swarajists in the Assembly. 

Change of Policy & Programme. 

The Swarajists went into the May— June session of the LegisIati^'e 
Assembly with notice of the following resolutions to be moved by theiu. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru gave notice to move that : — 

This Assembly rccommeiuls to the Govcnior-Greneial in Council to cOQvcy to 

His Majesty's Government tiirough the Secretary of State (a) tliat this House coii- 

»i«lcrb the i-espouse made to its resolution on “ full RespoiiKible Government ’ aUopteil 
i»u the IBth Kebiuary, 1U24 us wliolly iiia<lei]Uate and uusatisfactory and is empha- 
tically of opinion tliat a substantial acceptance of the said reso.ution alom; will 
meet the requirements of tlie situation, and (b) that this House dissociut 's itself 
from all activities of and representation by persons and deputation from India in 
any way inconsistent with llie sai<l rtsolulion. 

Notice was also given of the following resolutions to be moved by 

the members of the Swarajya Party at the Assembly recommending — 

(1) Itelease or prisoncis convicted or uiulcr-irial on political offences, (2) Le^is- 
.ation at an eariy date with a view to introduce total prohibition of liquor and 
intoxicating drugs witiiin locrti ailministratious. (H) that local adrainistratiruis should 
lake steps forthwith to oj-ganise hand-spinning and hand-weaving on a large scale 
ti» relievo unemp’oymciit, (4) to grant to local bodies the right to determine the 
nuinbcr and location of liquoi-sht»ps within their rtspLCtive areas, (6) the purcliase 
4ii‘ hand-spun ami haml-wovcn Khaddar in all cases in which Government flcpartnients 
rctiuire me of cioth, (7) that early steps be taken to amend the election-rules of 
il'.e liCgislative Assembly and I’rovincial Councils so as to remove disqualitication 
to vote or stand for election from iicmoiis convicted of jjKilit icai or other offenccb, 
to any term of imprisonment. 

Another resolution of the Party for which notice was given is ; 

That, in view of the unjust and humiliating treatment of Ib it sh Indians in the 
Dominions and Colonics within tlie British Kmpire, this Asw'inbly recommends the 
prohibition in Government deiiartiiients of the use of all articles made or manufactured 
within the British Empire, outbiilc India, except in cases in which such artii(‘li.<4 
4*aniK>t be had in any other country. 

Those of course could not be taken up during the short session 
of May as it was u special session convened to pass the Traffic Bill 
alone, but they gave an idea of the future line of work of the Party 
in the Councils. The first resolution about the National Demand shows 
the steadfastness of the Paity to pursue their demand for a liound 
Table Conference, and the second part which dissociated them 
from the JSastri-Bcsantite Deputation to England shows how great 
the difference still lies between the Swarajists and the Liberals. The 
other resolutions show that the Swarajists aim at carrying the Congress-flag 
into the Assembly, for they look more like Congress resolutions than 
anything moved in that August body heretofore. Those are to be dis- 
cussed in the September session of the Assembly which promises to be 
more lively and sensational than even tho last Budget session. 

The enigmatical differences between tho two leaders of tho Swarajya 
Party in the Assembly during the Tariff debate, namely, Messrs. Nehru 
and Patel, though explained away by the Chief Whip, Mr. Kelkar, 
kept people on the tip-toe of expectation of further split, and the 
opportunity was seized by the Anglo-Indian press to sow the seeds of party 
dissension. The statement of Mr. Kelkar was ridiculed as transparent bluff. 
'I'here seemed undoubtedly to be a confusion of aims of the party, but before 
75 
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leaving Simla) the Assembly Swari^iists met in a conference and framed 
new and revised rules for their guidance in the light of new experiences 
gained and new flaws discovered in the course of their work. 

The following Rules were passed at the meeting of the 
Assembly SwarAjya Party held at Simla on 13th June 1924. 

Whereas in view of recent <Ievo]opments in the political situation in India, and 
alsf) of the experience of work ^'aiiicd in the different Jjcgislative CouneiJs, it has 
become necesHary to revise tlic iu.es governing the policy ainl programme of the 
'Swarajya I’arty in the Legislativi* Assembly, it is rcso’.ve<l that the fol. owing iu!es 
governing tlic members ol’ the Party in the Legislative Assembly be recommended to 
the (rencj'al ('ouncil of the Swarajya Party for coidirmation.* 

Constitution of the I'arty 

1. The hwaraiya I’arty in tiie Assembly shall consist of : — 

(a) Members of the Swarajya Puny aiul citliers who have bt«n electCii to the 
Assemb y on tl»e Swarajya Party ticket : 

(bj Memb-rs of t,bc Assembly who though not originally elected on the Swarajya 
Party ticlvt may hereafter subsciib.' to the policy anil programme of the Party in 
ilie Assemb y ami agree to abid-i by these ru.es. 

2. All m-mbjrs of the Party shall be bound by the rules made and instruc- 
tions issued for their guiilanc.-* in the Assemb y by the treneral Council of the 
Swarajya Party or such committee as the CL*neral Council may ap^ioint in that beha f. 

3. Jt shall be open to the Party to combine with other parties or members of 
t he Assemb y, to form with them a bigger parl.y Ui act in concert as one party 
either on all or speeiticil occasions as may be agrecil upon. 

4. No agreetnciit or tirrangement with any other parties or members of tlui 
Assembly or any >uch eombination as is rcferrcil to in Uule 3 shall be made if it 
contravenes any of tlies*i rules unless such agreement or arrangement is approved 
by not less than Ji three- fourth maiority of the whole Swarajya Party in the 
Assembly. 

5. Notwitlistauding any such eombination as aforesiiid the Swarajya Party in 
the Assemb y shall continue to Juiielioii indc)Nmdciit ly in all matters sjieciaby con- 
cerning it both inside and outside the Asseinby. 

(i. 11 siiall be the e.oiislaiii aim and endeavour of the i’arty to secure fu'l 
satisfaction of the National demand as set out in tlic resolution ado^itcd by the 
As emb y on the IStii February, and so long as no adequate res))onse is iiuule 

by the tJovernment to the sai«l reso.mioii, the Parly shall continue to resort to a 
\K)lic,y of obstiuelioii in such foim and mautier as it, may determine from time to 
time wiili or without the consent and eo-(HK*ratiou of the other parties and mcmbeis 
of the Assciiib'y as eiicumslaiiei’s may require. . 

7. The J’urty shad in i>ait;eu.ai take iitccssaiy action to se<mre as far as 
possible ■ 

(a) Tlie reject ion of the biulpels and r.iianc.al hi Is. 

(1)) The reject ;oii of a!) new profKisiils or J^'gislativc measures ealciPatcd 
increase, strengthen, lu- cousoliilate the power of the bureaucracy. 

(e) The iniroiluctiou and passing of bills or measures ieuiliiig to reduce tlie 
strength, power, and inllueiiec of the burwiucjwy. 

(il) The introduction and passing of bil.s and measures I'ov the removal from 
the Malutc Poitk of a'l repressive and other laws curtailing the eivic aiul political 
rights of tlic peop'e of India. 

H. It shall he the duty of the I’arty to proiiio*^e the hca.lhy e.rowth of iiatiomil 
life by introilueing hi Is and measures calciilateil 

(a) To help tlie constructive programme of the Indian National <'ongrehs. 

(b) To advance the national, reonoiiiic aiul coiumtiicial interests ot the countiy 
in all other respects ami to prexeiit the drain of public wea.tli from liulia by 
checking all activities leading to exploitation. 

(c) To estab.isb Iiarmoiiious le.ations Iwtwecn diffeient races aud communities 
inhabiting India. 

*Tlie General t’ouncil of tJie All-India Swarajya Party was to meet, in Calcutta 
by the Middle tf August 11*24. J‘ro<rcc< lings of tliis jnecting will I>e given in the 
next issue of the Quarterly. 
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(<l) To help the organisation of labour, agricul* ur.il aiid indiistrLa!, tliroughout 
the country and adjust the relatioiiK of landlords and tcnimt.s, and of capital ihts and 
workmen. 

Membership and Organisatit)n 

9. Each membei* of tlie Tarty shall pay a subscription of Its. 25 for th'? 
winter session of the Assembly, Us. 25 for the aulumii session, and Us. iO foi* 
any special sesssion that may bo held. 

Trovided that in the t;vent of a combination w'ith other parties or mombci'n s 1 
as to form a bigger jiarty to act in coiu^crt on all occasions, a part 0 / the said 
.subscription jiaid by any member not exceeding three-foui-ths sha.l be applir4l to tlic 
jMiymeiit of the subscription of the sit d member to llie eoiiibiiiL'd pji. ty and III*- 
balance shall be retainetl by tlic Swarajya Tarty. 

10. The Tarty shall have ihj fo.iovving offic ?-l»*aiers ; A Ueadrr, a Deputy 
J^eader, two Wliips, two Sjc ctarios ami a Treasurer. The ofthsj- bearers e ecteil an 
Delhi on the 31st Januaiy shall contimi ; to ho <1 oificinpro the ciul of the ensuing 
autumn st?Hsion of the Assernb y at the couc.usion of which a IrL'sh c.ectioi. of the 
office-bearers shall take place for such fiirtlier period as the Party may (letcTmine. 

11. There shall bean Executive (‘ominittee of Ihi- J*aHv consisting of the off.ee- 
bearers and 4 members e:cctc<l by tin* Tarty every year. The Executive ('4*i.mittec 
appointed at Delhi shall remain in offitic up to the end of t.lie ensuing autumn 
session of the Asseinb y. 

12. The Tarty shall elect two memlwns t.(> ae,t as an emergency (Commit./ ee with 

the iicader provideil that if any one or both the nuunbers be absent, ihr Lctuler 

or Dy, Leader in his absence shall consult any two nu‘mbcrs of the Exiicutive 
tlommittec. Trovided further that in cast^ both the Leader atul the Dy. I^i^ider are 
absent, the Executive (Joinmit.ie«* sha'l function as the Emergeiu‘.y (lomiiiittee to deal 
with ail urg lit questions that may require immcitiate dtMUsion. 

13. The Tarty shall appoint one or more rommittees io «‘xamine a ! motions, 
amendments, or bilis pioposetl to he made or introduced in th ; Assernb y by any 
memb 'r witii power to approve, movlify or rejee.t th • s:i;u * aceoiiling a^ ti-ey are in 
accordaiuie with or contrary to tlic programme and po.icy of the J'arty, 

14. Tlic Executive t’ommitiee or the Leader of the Tarty may appidnt any 

member or members to make a special ^ludy of any subject eoming .ip for <lis- 

<’USH on in the Assembly and to prepare notes for 1 he informal ion of oi.h'*i‘ rnembejs. 

Offices aiul Membership of Committee of tlie Legislature 

15. No member of the Tarty shall uc<*.ept any office in the gift, of the iiovern- 
ineiit. with or witliout salary or other reiiiunemtiou. 

16. The Tarty may a<lopt one of its own members or any other m<?inber of. 

the Assembly as a candidate for election to the office of th.- Tresid-ut of th« 

Assembly, when sucli offic,? is thrown open to election and aho for the office of 
the Deputy Trcsidcnt. No meniljcr of the Tarty no; so adopted shall s*ek e.ectiori 
for any of tlie said off'i<jes 

17. Members of the Tar»y may a^wv'pt any apjiointmcnt made by Hi'* clectetl 
Tresidciit of the Assembly to i.iC panel of ilhairnien or other offices conn«.,‘Cted with 
the Legis'ature. 

18. No member shall seek or accept uoaiiiiation to any committee appuin'e<l by 
the Dovernmeut or serve on any such committ.ee : Trovided that the l*ait.y may for 
special reasons decide by a majority of three-fourths of tin* members present at a 
meeting to permit any member or memheis to s.^rve on any jiarticu.ar c«)minittec 
apjiointed by the Ooverument. 

19. Members of tlie Tarty are eligible to seek election to Select Committ.-..s and 
4lepartmental and other Committees, to be (?>cte<l who. y or partly by the Assernb y. 
Provitled that no member shall seek election unless he has U-en previously approved 
by -the Tarty or E.xecutive Committee or the Emergency Committee or the Leader 
the I ’arty. 

TAUTY MliKTI.NGS. 

20. General meetings of the Tarty may be held <luriiig tbe pr<»grcss of a 
legislative session as often as may be necessary. l’itvide<l that a general meeting; 
shall be held on the requisition of not Jess than 15 members, within 48 hours ufier 
the said requisition, specifying c.early the motion to be miulc or tbe subject to ba 
tUscubsed, is handed to the Secretary. 
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21. Tl.f Kxmitivi' Committee Bhall meet as often as it considers necessary. 

22. Alriubfis of tlie motions or bills committee shall meet at least 24 hours 
l.ifoic tho li(>ui tixiil for the k'lllot of hucIi motions or bills of which notice has 
biiu jineii by any mcmljcr. It shall Imj the duty of the Secretary to notify to 
the mcmbeis of the Committee concerned the hour and place of the meeting and 
tie hour u". whieh the ballot is to take place, 

23. Tiic quoiaiu for a g(fucral meeting shall 1)C 15 for the Kxccutivc Committer* 
meeting . 

24. If a duly noticed general metaling cannot be held for want oi a quorum 

and the iiueting is adjourned by a majority of those present to any time not later 

than 48 liouis after the hour originally fixedj no qiu*rum shall be necessary for the 
mljouriu'd meeting. 

25. No genrial meeting ctilled on reciuisition shall proceed to business if less 
than oiu'-lialf of the re<juisitioiii8ts are present. 

24*. No member who has not paid his subscription will be entitled to lake 
part in or vole at any meeting of the Parly or any of its committees. 

27. All notices ol geneia! meetings postinl on the previous day or liande<l to 

inemi» rs or left at. their quarUMS at least 2 hours lafore the time tixe<I for llie 

itK-etiiig siiall be good aiul valid. 

I’UOrEUDJNUS IN THE ASSEMHJ.Y. 

2\ Members are ai liberty f(* exeicise tlic figlit of interpellation wiib a view 
to elicit informati(»n. 

2ti. A copy ol' all motions, amendments or bills proposed to be moved oi 

inlioduced in the Assemldy Ity any member bliall be delivered by him to tlu' 
t'MM’elaiy or oiler ofikier appointed in this behalf not later Ilian 12 hours afrei 
lotieo of the same i.' given to the office of the Assembly. 

il(>. No inenilier sliall ballot for or riiovi* any motion or amendment or ballot 

for or inlroiluee any bill which has been dKal'owetl by the niotfoiis or bills com- 

riiiitee under l>n'( 15 after being iufoimed by the Secretary that fcueJi mot ion, 
ainendiuent, or bill I as been so disal.'ow'ed. 

,*11. No mot. on lor the ailjournmcnt of tl'c busiiuss of the Assembly for the 
\ iiipon* <it‘ disi ussii g a ilelinite matter <»f uigeiit public importance shall be made 

ly any member without the api>rovui of the Kxeeutive Committee or ilic Kinergenex 
Committee. 

;t‘2. The following sliall Ik- treateil as I’arty questhms 

fa) All matters dee'ared to be laity questions at a lueeiiiig (if the Paiiy or b,\ 
the K^ecut i\e Coniniiiiee before the commeiieemrut of the debate on such matters.' 

(b) All inaiteis ileelaieil to be I’aily questions by the Kmergeney Cimmittee on 
tt.e day of tin- debate ami at any stage theie»»f. 

N<t niemlu r sliall be at liberty to \ote on any Party question except in 
:.<eoidauee with the iusuuetions issued by the t^ecrctary, or ilic ^Vhip of the I’luty 
vlu> ill sueb insli net ions shall speeifv ilie e!ausi‘ of llule 52 under whieh the said 
«. nest ion is to Ik- trim rd as Party question. 

:I4. Ill m.'Uteis ruiuiring prompt action on the sfiol which cannot be ilealt with 
:.i a meeting of I lie Parly or of the Kxeeuti\e Committee or the Krneigeiiey Corn- 
Milti'e, the l.e.'idei if the Pally shall have the power to issue such i list i uet ions as 
le may deem pinper and ail numbers shall follow such instructions. 

55. No iiiMiiber shall take exception duri-'g t]u> pi ogress of proe.eedings in tlu‘ 
A.'seiubly ti* any Whip ami written instructions issued by the l.eader, and signctl 
l*y the Whip on any grmiiul whatever. 

:u*. The Deputy l.eailer shall exercise aP the funetions of the Leader in the 
Jatter’s abwiici. 

Diseipl inary Act ion. 

;i7. Any ii.ijiiIhi who has acted eonirary to tlie policy and iMogrnnime and the 
nius of the Paily, or has delilK-ralely <lisregarde«l any Wlr'p or instructions issued 
l .v the Leailer, and in his abstnee the Deputy Leader or the Whip, may bo removed 
t oiu nuinU'rship of the J’ariy at a meeting aUemled by not Jess than half the 
t .t;d mnulH'r of members, if so decided by a majority of throe. fourths of those 
i M'Mio. No such ileeision shall Im' matle by the Party w'itbout reasonable notice to 
uMuiber ami will out bearing any explanation wh.eli such moinlier has to give. 



Nationalistic Movements 

Mahatma Gandhi & the Congress 
Khilafat & Muslim League 




Mahatma Gandhi & the Congress 

Since the uncxpoctecl .‘iclvoiit of Mahatma Oandhi in the field 
political (levclopmcuts in the country have undorgoiie a remarkable 
orientation, as the coiii’so of events recoMcd in the previous and the 
current issues of the TiEGTSTKK shows. After a period of convalestrenne in 
the roona Hospital the Mahatma went to duhii on March lOtli whore a seaside 
residence near Andhori in the Hombay rrosidency was fixed up for him 
by his fiionds. h'or some time after that diihn became Mie centre of 
political pilgrima^^e of ( ongressmen. Owing to ]»oor health active 
participation in the political movements of the flay was for him ont of 
the (luestion, and for the Jiext two iiioiiths or so the Mahatma had to 
restrain himself from iniblic affairs and had to conte’it. himself with 
conveisatioiis with his political friends. After the inoiitb oi March dnliu 
was crowded by the national leaders, the Swaraiists and other Mem)»ers of 
Councils, w to came to consult the Mahatma about the Conneil entry quest ion. 
Ft was some time liefore he eould make himself master of all the politieal 
questions that have cropped up since liis incarceration, and naturally 
people liad to wait long for a lead or i>ronouncement from him on any 
one of the vital questions then before the euuntry. It. was only in 
.lime l ist lliat the Mahatma came into the arena fil’ politic tl cont roversy 
.md l»y the end of the nioiitb formulated and < arried through tin*. 
Congiess ('omnn’ttee his famous new creed of the Spinning Wheel. Even 
ill his eonvalesccijcc, Fiowever, he could hardly restrain himself whm news of 
.such awful happenings as the massacre of daiti^ reached him. He at (nice 
issued in's famous letter to the Akalis (quoted on p. ll'J) asking them 
to stop sending furtlnu’ .lathas to .laito. (.)f his further aetivitio.s during 
this period may be mentioned his communications on tlic position f)l 
Indians Oveiseas as mentioned in our last issue, and, from April last* 
liis directing the Satyagraha movement in Vaikom. 

Fi'orn Apiil ib’d tli^-' Mahatma resumed the Editoi'ship of the 
VouiKj Jndi'i and the A/avajiwuu, and in floing so intimated: “I have ii<» 
new programme. My faith in the old is just as bright as ever, if not 
biightei- indeed.’’ This be wanted to impress upon all those \vh(> earne, 
to visit him. The eon’’ nciiec between M. Gandhi and the leaders 
went (m in respect of many questions chief amongst which wore 
rntoiicliability and Hindu-Muslim unity.’’ The question of Guuiieil entry 
had not till then been raised becan.*^^ Mr. C. K. Das eoidd not yet arrivo 
ill I>oi]d):iy. ’I’lic Council leaders triotf to impress upon him the eirciiTustaneos 
which load them to enter ilie Councils. On April 3i-d Fnndit Malaviya, who 
had come to Honibay in eonneotion with the conference with M. Gandhi, 
addressed a crowded meeting on “ ’J'ho Issue Before ITs ” in which he jiistifiod 
the i)olicy of obstruction in the Assembly as the only inotbod any self-resiiecting 
individual could follow. On April H BandittMolilal Nelini, who bad then boon 
staying with M. Gandhi, addressed a crowded meeting in Bomliay at tho 
Marwadi Yidyalaya for nearly two hours on “The l\)litical Outlook.” I’andit 
Motilal said that the fact that he was staying no.ir M. Gandhi had 
given rise to a groat deal of speculation. Jt. was true that therj hiul 
been an cxcliango of views between bis Party and M. (bindhi, but ao 
was not at liberty to make a proiiounccmont as to what liapponed there. 
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:i:? ihry h:i(l ronio to no derision yet. He. however, assured the audience 
lliat they had neither enihraced nor fought with each other yet. He 
then gave an acrount of whiiT ha])pened at the Assembly and the 
Ij'gislativc Couiieils (sec p. 72). 

'Jhe (hii.dhi S\Miiaiist roniereiice stood practically suspended owing 

to the delay in Mr Dass arrival. Ih the middle of April all Swarajist 
leaders cx<epl 1 'audit Motilal Nehru had leit duhu, but were expected to 
r».ine hack Kjon to resiinic their conversations which could not be taken 
ui> before the Hindu Muslim l.eaders conference which came off on the 
2.!ird A\uil at Ilombay had at rived at srnne decision. 

Kirst rublie Ap])earan(?e. 

'ihe fiisl ].ublic ai‘]'eaiai:ce of the Mahatma was before a large 

gat lining at hi'^ rcsidciae at duhu on the Ihth Ma>' on the occasion 

4,1 tin (clchratiuii of Jluddlia dayai.ti. Ilis speech on this occasion was 
an iiflfx of IliC h’fi.d ui liis mil d at this time: how it was iiid-urd 
II. ore with a faith in dc\ ii e gnidaiue than c\ci- hcfoic. Speaking on the 
Jiio ai.d teachings of llnddlia the Mahatma said: 

“ Huddha di<l not give the world a new religion. He ga\c it a new 
int erpretat inn. lb* lauchl IliidinVm i oi to take bnt to gi\r life. Tiiic 
sacrilico was not oi oibcr but of self. Hinduism resents any attai'k upon 
the A edas. ll rcga'd -d the new inlci pretatioii a.s sueh an atfaek. 

‘ It lias b*‘M . the ta.-liion i:ow a days in some ijUarters to say that 
India's dowiial! datt ^ iiom here, the aeco\>tancc ot Euddha’s teachings 
li is tanlainouM to siting that Ionc and i>ily, if sufiiciciitly practised- 

will degrade tie- Vfihl. In ether words avoiding tJie critics, evil 
should tiiiiiiiph iji tlic Oi.d. It is my unallcial.io belief that India has 
lallcn not bc(‘ausc it iu<eptcd (Jautamas teachings, but because it failed 

tn live u\» to it. 'I'lic piic^t- as e\ei’ sacrilieed to pro])hets. 'I'ho \ eda to 

l»c divine mu.^1 be a lixiiij word c\er growing, e\ci‘ responding and ever 
* X] anding. Tricsts elung to tbe letter ar.d ini.sscd the spirit. ]hit we 

need r.ot ilesiiair. 'llc' reformatrcMi that lhaldha altcm]>tcd bas not yet 

j’.ad a fair trial. 'rwerit\fi\c hundred year’s ar’i* nothing in the life of 
the world. II tin* ( viilution t>f form takes an aeoir, wiry .should we expect 
wonders in the exoJution •»! thought ;u;d conduct? And yet the age of 
iiiiraclcs i> not gone. A- with individuals so with nations. 1 hold it to 
be perfectly ])o<.sible loi tlu‘ massc.s t(» bo suddenly converted and iiyplifted. 
Suddenness is tmly sci miiig. No <ine can .'^ay low iai' the heaven bas 
)'(•< 11 working. Tin ico.-t poteiit foices are uinseeii, even unfelt for- long, 

i.ut they an* ^’oiking noru- the less surely, b'eiigion to riic is a li\ing 
iaitli in the ru]neuic ui seen foico. That lorce has coufoundofl befmc and 
U is boor d t(» cuiifoui d us again. Euddha laugiit us to def} ai»]iearaJices 
and liusl in tin- tii :;] triumph of tuith and lo'c. d hi-- was his matoh- 

b's-; gill to Ilii.duisu and to the world. lie taught us also how' to 

get it because he Ii\ed what he taught. d he he.',:t jiropaganda is not 

Vamphlelccriiig but for each one ot Us to try lu live the life w’o would 
i.:i\e the world to live.’ 

Meanwhile the .luliu eon.suliatioi.s wiua on as Mi-. 1 >as had aiTived. 

i\ the middle oi Ma\ it wa.- kiowii that M. Gandhi had placed hi.« 

% 1 ws on t’ouncil eiiii'N in writing bolore Me,<.',is Has ;ind Nehru. (hi 

tl()tb May the i uiisuilatioi.s i'ame to an eiul and the historic state" 

I . cuts to be pul'lishetl by tin- paitio.- were appr(j\ed. 
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The Gandhi-SwarajUt Statement 

At last the long-awaited atatemeiit by Mahatma Gandhi and that by the 
Das'Nehru Party on tho question of Council-entry by Congressmen and the 
results oi tho i)roloiiged conference between M. Gandhi and the Swarajisr 
leaders were issued to the public on May 22. The two statements set forth 
very clearly the position of tho two parties. Tho Mahatma's faith in the old 
N-C-0 programme remained unshahen. and tho conference for a rapproche- 
ment ended in substantial disagiocment. Gandhi still believed in the 
efficacy of boycott but accepted the Delhi-Cocaiiada compromise and desired 
that the country should ^ivc a free hai d to the Swarajists without proceeding 
to any futile discussion about the merits of the two different views. 

The following is M. Gandhi's Statement : — 

After having (li&cusscti with the Swarajist friends the vexed question of entry 
into the J.egis ativK Asst nib y and the (.^ounci s by ( 'omrressnKuq 1 am sorry to 

have to say that I have not been ab.c to see eye to eye with tlie Swarajists. I 

assure the pub ic that iliere has been n(» lack of willingness or effort on my part 
to accept the Swarajist j osition. My task wutild be much simpler if 1 wou d 

itleniily m^'self with it. It ciiii be no p. ensure to me to oppose, even in thought, 

the most va.ue<l and rcsiK’Cled leaders, some of whom have made great sacritices in 
the cause of the eouutiy aiul who yield to no one in their love for the freedom 
of the Mother .’ami. But in spite of my effort and willingness, I have failed to be 
<!onviiM!nl by their arguments. 

No Mere Detail. 

Nor is the differenct* In-tw’een tJtem and niyst‘!f one of mere tictail. There is an 

hone^t and fundamental difference. 1 retain the oj>inion that Council-entry is incoii- 

b’steni with Non-co-operation, as I conceive it. Nor is this difference a mere matter 
of interpretation of the word “Non-co operation,** but relates to the essential menial 
attitude resulting in <liffeitnt treatment of vital points. It is with reference to 
such mental attitude that the success or llie failure of llie Triple Boycott is to 
judged, and not merely by a reference to the actual results attuiiuKl. It is from 
tliut point of view that I say that to be out of the Legislative bcNlies is far more 
advantageous to the count ly than to lie in them. I liave, how’ever, failed to eon- 
vinee niy Swarajist friends ; but I recognise that so long as they think otherw’ise, 
their place is ui.doubtcilly in the Counci. s. It is the best for us all. 

It. was liardiy to be expected that the Swarajists could be couvinccil by the 

arguments I ailvanced in the couisc of the conversations, Tlicre are many of them 
amongst the ablest, most exjxuieiiceil and honest, patriots. They have not entered 
the Lcgis'ativc iKHlies without full deliberation and tlicy must not be expected to 
retire from the losition until xjierieiice has convinced them of the futility of their 
metliods. 

A Settled Fact. 

The question, therefoiv, befon* the couiiti-y is not an examination and distribu- 
tion «>f the merits of the Swarajist view ami mine. The question is : What is to 
be done now regarding the Council-entry as a settled fact ? Arc the uon-co-opera- 
tois to keep up their hostility against the Swarajist methotl, or arc they to remain 
neutral ami even help w’hercvcr it is possible or consistent with their principles? 
The Delhi and Cocauada Resolutions have pennitteil those Congressmen who have no 
t^onscieiitioos scruples to enter the Councils ami the Assembly, if they wanted to. 
In my opinion, the Swarajists are therefore justified in entering the Legislative 
bcxlies and exacting perfect neutiality on the part of the “ No-ebangers ’* They 
are also justifie*! in resorting to obstruction, because such was their policy and the 
t'ongress laid <Iown no conditions as to their entry. 

If the work of tlie Swarajists prospers and the country benefits, such an ocular 
demonstration cannot but convince honest sceptics like me of ouj* error, and I know 
the Swarajists to be patriotic enough to retrace their steps when exiicriencc has 
dis-illusioncd them. 1 would tlierefore be no party to putting any obstacles in their 
way or to cai-rying on any projiaganda against tlie Swarajists’ entry into the Le- 
gislatures though 1 cannot actively help them in a project in which I do not 
Jxjlieve. The purpose of the Delhi and Cocanada Resolutions was to allow'’ the 
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Kwarajists a cliaiice of trying the methoil of Oouncil-cntiy and tliat puriMse can be 
Hcrvcd only jf the “No-changers" with scrapu-ous honesty a. low the Swarajists full 
liberty to pursue tiieir programme in the Councils, unfettered by any obstruction 
from them. 

If He were in the (Council, 

With reganl to the method of work in the Councils, I will say that I would 
enter a Legislative body, if only 1 found that 1 could at all use it to ailvantage. 
If, tlierefore, I entered the Councils, 1 should, without following a general podey 
of obstruction, endeavour to give strength to the Constructive Frogramme of the 
Congi-esH. I shou.jl, theieforc, move resolutions requiring the Central and IMovinciaL 
Oovernments, as the case may be — 

(1) to make all their c ot.h purchases in hand-spun and baiul-wovcn kliaddar ; 

(2) to im{)Ose a juohibitive duty on foreign cloth; and 

(8) 1.0 abolish the drink and tlie dinig revenue and at least corrcsjiomlingly 
reduce the army expemliture. 

If the Uovin'nment refused to enforce such resolutions when carried in the 
Jji'gisiatures, 1 shou d invite them to dissolve them and take the vute of. the electorate 
on the spccitic point. If the Government would not disso.ve 1 shou.d resign aiul 
prepare th - country for (’ivil Disobeilieiic *. 

When that stage is reached, the Swarajists will fiml me rea<Iy to work with, 
and umler them. My test of fitness for Civil Disobedience remains the same as btdore. 

No-Changers* J’osition, 

During the stat:; of probation, 1 should advise the No-changers not to worry 
about what the S varajists are doing or saying and to prove their own faith by 
piUBecutiiig liu* CouhM active Programme with uudivitlcnl energy and concentration. 
The Kha4Ulai and the National se.h(K>ls are enough to occupy every available worker 
who be.ieves in quiet., Iiouest and undemonstrative work. Hiudu-Musiim problem 
too will tax the best energy ami faith of the workers. Tnc No-changers can 
justify their opposition to Clouncil-entry only by showing the results of their applica- 
tion through the C<»n8trucl ive rrogramine, even as the I’ro-chaugcrs must justify 
their entry by resu ts. The No-changers are in one respect in an advantageous 
position, f(»r they can s'.*curc the co-operatioii of the rro-changers. The latter have 
declariHl their faith in tlie (loristruetivc rrogramine, but their contention is tliat, 
by itself, llic Constructive Frogramme cannot enable the country to reach the goa;. 
Ill tlie probc;cution however of tlie Constructive J'rogramme outside tlie lA‘gis!atarcs, 
all No-changers, I’ro-chaiigciK and othcre can, if they will, work in union 
through their 'cspcctive organisations, if necessary. 

This statement is incomplete without an examination of the working of the 
('ougress organisation. 1 ht>ld ilrastic and definite views in the matter, bat I must 
resei vi? their expression for a future though ear.y occasion. 

And this ‘expression’ was given in the A. I. C. C. a month later. 

Messrs Das and Nehru 

In the statement issued by Messrs Das and Nehru on behalf of their 
party they stated that they remained unoonvinced by the Mahatma’s argu- 
ments. They thought it to bo their duty to sacrifice even non-co-operation 
to serve the real interests of the country, and that Council-entry was quite 
consistent with non-co-operation. They then pass on to give a fresh outline 
of their programme, both inside and outside the Legislatures, and accepted 
the Mahatma’s suggestion to further the Constructive Programme of the 
Congress. 

The following ie the statement of Mr. C. R. Das. and Pundit 
Motilal Nehru 

Wc obliged to Mahatma Gandhi for the trouble he has taken to discuss 
with us the various points involved in the question of Council-entry and are 
indebted to his coui*ieBy for the opportunity we have had of seeing an advance 
copy of the statement he has issued to the press. The views expressed by him in 
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the coarse of conversation and those embodied in the press statement have ail been 
considered by us with care and attention due to his great personality, but with all 
the reveicnce we entertain for him and his opinions, we remain unconvinced by his 
reasoning. 

We regret we have not been able to convince Mahatma Gandhi of the sound* 
ness of the Swarajist position regarding Council-entry. We fail to understand how 
such entry can be regarded as inconsistent with the doctrine of non-co-operation 
resolution of the Nagpur Congress. 

But if non co operation is more a matter of mental attitude than of the application of 
a Imig principle to the existing facts of our national life with special reference to the 
varying attitude of the bureaucratic Government which rules that life, we conceive it to be 
our £tiy to sacrifice even non co-operation to serve the real interests of the country. 

In our view this principle includes self-reliance in all activities which make for 
the healthy growth of the nation and resistanc ‘ to the bureaucracy as it impi'drs our 
progress towards Swaraj. We are however anxious to end this fruitless verbal 
discussion making it clear however that Council-entiy is an<l can be thoroughly 
consistent with the principle of uon-co-operation as we understand that principle to be. 

Besistance to Obstruction. 

Wc desire further to make it clear that we have not used in our programme 
the woj’d ‘Obstruction’ in the technical sense of English Parliamentary History, 
Obstruction in that sense is impossible in subordinate and limited Legislative liodies, 
such as the Legislative Assembly and Provincial Legislatures under the Ueforras 
Act undoubtetily arc. Possibly another wonl shou'd have been found to convey our 
meaning. We may state however tliat our position is really not so much of 
obstruction in the Parliamentary sense as that of resistance to the obst ruction placed 
in our path to Swaraj by the bureaucratic Government. It is this resistance which 
we meant to imply when wc used the word obstruction. This was clearly indicated 
in the way we detined arul described non-co-operation in the preamble to the con- 
stitution of the Hwaraj party. It is the removal of such bureaucratic obstruction 
which wc feel we must emphasise. This is the policy which we have hithei+o 
followed in the Legislative bodies and it is this policy which must in future be 
more and more effectively directed to the varying needs aiul problems of (mr 
national life. 

Here agaiT .uisat? >as to end all verbal discussion as to whether this can 

be aptly dt” juld dey of “ Uniform, continuous and consistenl obstruction.” 

We arc conteu '. f i our policy ami then leave it to our friends to give it a 
more appropriate n., ' , should they to desire. 

In the light of this principle and policy wc would here state our future 
programme of action within and outside the Legislative bodies. 

Within the Legislative bo<lies we must continue 

(1) To throw out budgets 'inless and until the system of Government is alterwl 

in recognition of our rights or as a matter of settlement between the Purliameiit 

and the people of this countiy. in justitication of this step all that wc need point 
out are a few salient facts conncctcil with the Bmlget in the Central Government 
which are more or less true of provincial budgets also. Out of a total of 131 
crorcs (exclmling Bailways) only 16 crores are votable. Further, out of the non- 
votablo amount, as much as 67 crorcs, i. e. more than half the amount of the 

budget, are for military cxpeiuliture. It is thus clear that the p op'.e of this country 

have a right to vote only on less than 1*7 p. c. of the total amount of the 

Budget, and even the exercise of this limiteil right is subject to the power of 
restoration in the Govcrnor-Grencral. It is therefore clear that the people have 
neither any voice in the framing of the Budget nor any control over those who 
frame it. They have no power either over the raising of the revenue or its expen- 
diture. On wbat principle then, may we ;ask, it is our duty to fiass such a 
budget and take the responsibility of being a party to it ? We have no doubt the 
suj^rt of many self-respecting men in the country in holding, as we do, that it ia 
our dear duty to throw out such budget in all legislative b^ics, unless and until 
this vicious system is changed. 

(2) To throw out all proposals for legislative enactments by which the bureaucracy 
proposes to consolidate its power. It is conceivable that some good may incidentally 
result from a few of such measures ; but we are clearly of opinion that in 
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the larger interests of the country it is better to temi^rarily sacrifice such little 
lienefits i-atlier than add an iota to the powers of the bureaucracy which are already 
irresistib’.e. 

(3) To introduce all resolutions, measures aiul bills which are necessary for the 
healthy growth of our national life ami the consequent displacement of the bui-eau- 
<uficy. We heartily accept the suggc'stions made by Mahatma Gandhi in his state- 
iiieiii and we tiiiiik that the lesolutions mentioned by him in support of the 
constructive programme of the C’ongrcss should certainly be accepted by the Swamj 
party. The principle of sc^lf-reiiane-e and resistance to the bureaucratic obstruction 
upon which wc have hitherto acted calls for their adoption, and if the constructive 
work f>f tlie t'ongress comes within the principle of non-co-operation no less do 
these r«*so.iitious although tliey rei>resent constructive activity within the Legislative 
bodies. 

(4) To follow a definite economic {loMcy biised on the same principle to prevent 
I lie drain of public wea.th fr(«n India by checking all activities leading to 
exploitation. 

T(» make tiiis policy effective wc should take and occupy every place which is 
open to the memhcis of the Central and Provincial Legislatures by election. In oui 
opinion we slmuld not only fill elective posts, but serve on every committee 
when it is piissible to invite the attcnti^i of tlie memliers (»f our party to this 
important tiuesti^n ^nd wc call upon them to decide this matter as soon as (xtssiblc. 

J'olicy Outside the Councils 

Our poli<^y outsiilc the Legislative bodies should be as follows 

In the lirst place, we sliouhl give our whole-hearted support to tlie C'onstructive 
programme of Mahatma Gandhi and work that programme unitedly through the 
Congress orgjinisatioiis W(' arc tlecid<Hlly of opinion that our Council work must 

iK'cessari y lose much of its strength without t.lie backing of the outside ("onstructive 

work ; for it is not inside but outshle the legislutuiTs that we must lo(>k for tlie 

i^anction without, which the <fl:eclivc canyiiig out of our Council policy is impossible. 

Indeed in the matter of eoustiuctive w<»rk, the mutual support of both inside and 
oiitsi<U: activity must in <»ur opinion give strength to the very sanction upon w’hich 
we rey. In this connection w<* unhesitatingly accept the suggestion of Mahatma 
Gaiulhf reganling Civil Di.'^obedience. We van assure him that Vie moment we find 

tliat il is impossible to imvt the selfish obstinacy of the Bureai co»r*,y without Civil 

J)isobedieiict‘ we will retire from the Legis.ativc bodies ami hel|y -ti> pivqmre the 
country for such Civil Disobedience if by that time the couT^dt-* Ultts not already 
lieeojiie prepaied, ami w<* will then uiiitwm vwI y p ace ourwd veti ’ umlcr his guidance 
and work tluough the C'ongress organisation under his banner in order that we 

may unitedly wtirk out a substantial progmmmc of Civil Disobedience. 

Jn tin? secoml p’ace, wc must supplement the work of the Congress by helping 
Jahour and peasunt organisations throughout the country. The problem of labour is 
always a dittieu.t problem ti> solve in every country but in India the difficulties 
are greater. Du the one huiul we must Hud out a way of organisation by which 
we can prevent cxp.oitation of labour by ctipitulistH or by landlords, but on the 
other Ijaiul we must be on our guard to see that tbost* very organisatioits may not 
ihcmsTilves Im* Hie source of oppression by nursing extra vagfuit anil untcaBonablc 
demands. J. about- undoubtedly require protection hut so do Industrial enterprises. 
Our oi-gauisation must protect both from exploitation and the Tmdc Union Congress 
must be so organiseil as lo i»e able to serve this useful purpose. We hold that in 
tlie .'oiig lun tlie real interests of both and tlu^ couiitl'y at large are identical. 

We feel happy that, we have had this opportunity of putting our views before 
the eouiiny si<le by side with Mahatma OandliiV opinion, for wc feel certain that 
the i>ersuji. will make it obvious, that iiotwithstamling some differences of view there 
is an abiding and fundamental unity amongst botli parties of the Indian National 
Uougrrss. Both parties feel the necessity of w'oiking the constructive prograiUme 
whether within or outside the f^gislative bodh's. In this direction, w'e feci confident 
Iks the germ of a fruitful alliance l)etwecn Mahatma Gandhi and the 8waraj 
Our ioiiU effort in the same or different directions will furnish a fitting answer 
ti* tin- bureaucracy unwilling to reci^giiise the liglits ami liberty of the Indian 
people, and we emphatically assert tliat in our determination to w'ork with the sam'- 
objirt ill tlic same or different spheres is expresseil the determination of the Indian 
Nation to bvii.g tic struggle for Hwaraj to a successful issue. 
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ON CONGRESS ORGANISATION 

M. Gandhi on G>ngress Organisation 

The statement of the Mahatma on the Council question was shortly 
followed by a manifesto on “Congress Organisation” in which ho expounded 
liis views on the organisation of the Congress executive so as to make 
it more edicieiit and effective. This principle, ruthlessly carried out till 
the A. 1. C. C. meeting on 28th June, and very obstinately persisted in 
by the Mahatma in the interval, gave rise to a turmoil in Congress 
politics as intense as the Das'Achariar controversy in 1923 and tore the 
country from one end to the other. Here is what M. Gandhi said : — 

It (the previous statement) is not complete without an examination, in the liglit 
my views, of the workii.’g ot the Congress organisation. Tlie ditfeience between 
the Swarajists and mysc^If is honest and vita!. 1 believe that frank recognition of 
Iionest differences will accelerate the country’s progress, as a i)atched up compromise 
tlesignoil to hide iliffei’cnces would have retarded it. Each party is now free to give 
the fullest play to its views unliampered by any eonsideraiion save that of common 
cause. It is, therefore, necessary to consider the way the Congress organisation is to 
be workeil. 

Objects of Boycott. 

It is clear to me that it caiiiioc be jointly woike<l just as Uoveriirnent cannot be 
jointly and efficiently carried on by two parties with opposite views. I hold boy coil 
of titles, etc. to be absolutely an integral part of the Congress programme. Boycott 
has two objects, first, to persuade those who holtl titles, etc. to give them up ; 
secondly, to keep the Congress pure from the inlluence of the institutions boycotted. 
If the tirst had been immediately successful we sliou’d have attained cur goal at 
once, but the second is equally necessary if we are ever to reach our goal 
through the programme of non-violent Non-eo-oiieration. For me boycott is na- 
tional so long us llie National Congress enforces it in its own organisation. It 
cannot undenniiic the influence, glamour and prestige of Government institutions if 
it cannot be run without, the presence in it of administrators, title-hol lers, 'awyers, 
school -masters and councillors who represent, as it w'cre, the voluntary branch of 
the Government administration. The itlea running behind the programme of Non-co- 
operation was that if we could honestly, non-violent I y and successfully, w^ork the 
Congress organisation without such influence, aiul, nay, even inspite of it, that. fact, 
by itself would be enough to give us Swaraj, Our numerical superiority is so great 
that an effective boycott carried out by National organisation muht make the 
Congress Jin irresistible power. 

It follow'!^ thcjcfore that the executive organisation of the Congi'css must not 
contain titled persons. Government school -masters, piactising law’yers and members of 
liegislativc bodies iiiid persons who use foreign cloth or c.oth manufactured even in 
our mills and those w'lio tlcal in such cloth. Such persons can become Coiigiiessmen, 
but cannot aiul should noi bteome members of l-lie executive organisations. They 
can become delegates and intlueuce Congress rcfcolutions, but once the Congress policy 
is fixed, those vvlio do not belicv in that policy should, in my opinion, stand oiit 
of the executive boilies. The All-Imlia Congress Committee and all local executive 
committees are such bodies ami they should contain only those members who whole- 
heartedly IxjJit've in and are prepared to carry out the policy. 

Executive Organisations to be Kept Pure. 

I am the author of the introduction into the CongrcES organisation of tlie system 
of single transferable votes, but experience has shown tliat so far as the executive 
organisations arc con(x;ri]ed, it cannot worli^ The idea that all opinions shou/d be 
represented on these bodies must be abandoned if executive committees arc to become 
boilics for the purpose of carrying out Congress policy for the time being. One of 
tlie most important I’easons why we have not been wholly successful is that members 
of these executive bodies have not belicveil even in the Congress creed. I stand 
H^re I did w'hcn I wrote my impressions of the All-India Congress Committee which 
^^at Delhi soon after the Bardoli I’csolutions were passed by the Working Com- 
w6tee. 1 saw then as clearly as possible that many members, if not ini'eed the 
majority, did not: believe in non-violence and truth as an integral part of the 
CongiesB creed. They would not allow that * peaceful ’ meant * non-violent \ and that; 
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legitimate meant * truthful \ I know that today there Ib more of violent and uiitruth- 
ful hpirit in us than we had in February 11^22. I would therefore urge that those 
who do not believe in the live boycotts and non-violence and truth ^hou!d resign 
from the (JongreKs executive bolies. That is why 1 have said in ray statement on 
Council entry that the constructive prf^giainTiie should be worked by different parties 
tlirough their respective organisations. 

AVliat .Hwarajists should do. 

Believers, if tliere are any, in the live boycotts and non-violence and truth 
have no organisation otlier than the Congress. The most natural thing in my opinion^ 
therefore, is for Swarajists to work the constructive programme tlirough their own 

organisations. So far as 1 can sec, their methotl of working must be 1 1 iff event from, 
iliat of boycotlers. If they are to make Council entry successful, they must devote 
llie whole of tluMi* energy to tJiat purpose and theiefore they can he.p the construc- 
tive programme by working it mainly through the Councils and the Assemb'y. 1 
for one can b? no i)arly to a tug of war in which each party tries to capture the 
Congress executive. That war may be without heat and bitterness at the forthcoming 
sessions in Jfecember. 'J’ijc tVmgress is a debating and Jegislativc body. The per- 
manent organisations are purely executive bodies to give effect to the resolutions of 

the Congress. 1 am in desperate hurry. J believe implicitly in full and undiluted 

non-violent non-co-operation progitimme a.s passed by the Congress and no other. 
If J can get really non-violent aiul truthful workers who share my brlief in the 
boycotts, in the potency of Kliaddar, in Hindu-Muslim unity and m the removal of 
uiiloiK'.hahility, 1 would again feel Swaraj corning to us much quicker than most 

of ns think possible. Itut if we wrangle on in the All-lrulia Congress Committee 
we ean only disertnlit ami obsfrunt each other. Each party honourably and without 
jj.'alousy and ili-wilJ working separately (because they ciionot do otherwise) can help 
one another. 

INo Stagnation at any cost. 

I trust tiiat all members of the All-India Congress Committee will attend the 

forthcoming meeting. If we can discuss a plan of action in a calm manner witliout 
imputing motives aii<! make the composition of I he All-liulia Congress Committee 

homogeneous, we can do a tremendous amount of work during tlie forthcoming six 

months. 1 wouM respectfully invite each member to conskler for himself or lieiiwiif 
where *he or sire is in respect of the jirogramme. if they do not believe in the 
programme as it is and in its e^ipacity unaided l<» secure Swaraj, and if they rotilijr 
voic(! the feelings of tlieir electors, I woiilil not hesitate to advise the Committee 
< ven to lake the risk of revising and radically altering the programme in anticipa- 
tion of I n«l(»rseiuent next year. No doubt for such a drastic change there must be 
a clearly ma<lc out case. 'J'liere must be real public opinion beliind it. Grantc<i 
these two eoiiditions, 1 have im doulit that in spite of anything to the contrary in 
the i'onstitiitiou, it is the «luty of the All-Iiulia Coiigress Committee to reverse the 
t'ongrrss policy at tiic ri^k of incurring condemnation atul sliow useful and substan- 
tial work at tlic end of the year. Stagnation must be avoided at all costs. 

Ill a furthor reioiiidor, the Mahatma said : — 

.loiiit Control (»f Executives I )eprecate<l. 

Art*'!' 1 had liuislieil the foregoing it w is pclnunl out to me t liat it was pos- 
Mble that my views might tend to make the Hwarajists appear weaker than or 
inferior to the N<i-eliangers in the estimation of the masses. Not lung can be fuilher 
fiom my ilmught than any such idea. There is no question of rjuality. It is purely 
a question of teinperameiital differences. 1 have written simply with an eye to the 
iffectivc working of the Congress executives. Tliat working is possible on.y if ih« 
executives are run on'v by one party. If the J^waiajist view is more iH)pa!ar the. 
t‘xecutivc bodies should be solely in t heir *• hands. The Congress must always rcpi*e8eiit 
tlie popular view whate ver it may U*, whether g(jOil or Uul, and it is "the duty of 
those who ho'd contrary views, not iiccctsarily weak or inferior, to standout and work 
iintlio popular miiul from out sale. The No-ehangers will be belying their trust if tuey 
regard i>ro-changcrs as in any way inferior to them by reason of their holding diffcnjnt 
views. It lias been further pointed out to me that in arguing for exclusive cofl^i 
ef the executives I am departing from the spirit, if not the letter, of the Delhi nrSHf- 
tion, reatfirmed at Cocaimdu. 1 have reatl both the resolutions carefully. In my opinion the 
Delhi rewdution, and morcspccially the Cocanada resolution, does not contempiatc the joint 
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control of the executives. TJjc Cocanada resolution is not a mere reaffirmation but 
it emphasises the principle of non-violent hon-co opertion. But even if my reading 
of the resolutions is incorrect, my argument remains unimpaired. Mine is only an 
opinion to be accepted or rejected by the members of the A. I. C. C. and it is 
actuated by the sole consideration of experlitious working. I feel that both the? 
parties can effectively help eacli other only if they work separately. 

This perfectly frank and clear statement, as is too often the case 
in India, was at once turned into an engine of fiery controversy spouting 
forth abuse, insinuations and innuendoes, in the hands of the pro- 
changers and no-changers, the Liberals and Anglo-Indians, and the too 
many other interested parties into which the country is torn. The cry 
was raised that the Swarajists were now to bo hounded out of the 
Congress, that the Mahatma was again **angling for a dictatoi’ship, aucT 
in his ‘mighty hurry’ was again out after a chimera of “Stvaraj in 
one year” as in 1921. The occasion was fully exploited by the Anglo- 
Indian journals to discredit the Swarajists, and, incidentally, to wean out 
their Moslem adherents by saying that the Mahatma and the Congress 
were going to oust the Swarajists. The militant no-changers of the 
Chauri-chaura school, who still rove about covertly preaching independence 
and violence, were besides themselves with joy at the apparent discomfiture 
of the Swarajists. The latter, the only dynamic figure in Indian politics, 
were thrown into grave peril by a simultaneous attack from all sides, 
from the die-hards of the O’Dwyor typo in England suppoi*ted by the 
Euroi)ean and Anglo-Indian officials and non-officials, and the Besant-Sastri 
group of Moderates, down to the rankest anti-Dasito no-changer. The 
Mahatma was charged with dividing the country, to the unbounded joy 
of its enemies, when all sections of Indians wore expectantly holding their 
breath to receive a lead of reunion betw^een Hindus and Moslems and 
the numerous sects and creeds into which the roused political coiisciousiicss 
of the pcoi)le were daily driving them. 

On the x)art of the Swarajists, they took objection to the 
statement of the Mahatma that non-co-operation is a mental attitude, 
and the success or failure of a movement was to bo judged by this 
mental attitude irrespective of the results achieved. W'ith Gandhi Swarajya 
was a psychological problem irrespective of actual results, and it was 

this mental attitude which led him to eschew all resistance and ob- 
stniction as mental violence and therofoio to be avoided as sin. To 
this the Swarajists had one answer ; to them Swarajya was not a men- 
tal attitude but a concrete thing to bo striven for and achieved and 
acquired, with or without non-co-operation if necessary. To attain their 
aim and end the Swarajists wore prepared oven to give up non-co- 
operation. This brought them within a measurable approximation to 
the Moslem non-co-operators who have time and again declared that 

their faith refuses them to adopt non-violence at all times, and that 
non-co-operation with them was a matter of policy alone. 

The Swanijists felt it to be unfair that the Mahatma should have 
taken advantage of the high position and the magic power which people, 
in their fondness, invest him with. It was not necessary for him ‘to 
consider the way the Congress organisation is to be worked.’ Even a 

* snipe knew that when he himself sots the ball rolling, like an 
foot-ball player, it is bound to be kicked past the goal. Every 

body recognised the right of any Congress-man to propose reform in 
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the organisatio))} but there is a world of difference between^ Mahatma 
Gandhi himself blowing the horn and any other lesser man taking up the 
task. The cussed and costive scrupulosity of the Mahatmai it was said, 
cannot do in politics which never run in a straight line and which 
pnmarily concern themselves with men as they are and not as they 
ought to be. All this heated controversy in the papers, however, made 
little impression on the Mahatma, and by the middle of June he landed 
himself on the only ‘ logical conclusion * to which earlier steps inevitably 
led him. 

The Four Resolutions 

On JUNE 19th the Mahatma published the famous four resolutions 
which he proposed to move in the forthcoming mooting of the AlMndia 
Congress Committee. They run as follows : — 

The Spinning Resolution 

“(l) In view of the fact that members of Congress organisations 
throughout the country have themselves hitherto neglected hand-spinning in- 
spite of the fact that the spinning wheel and its product, hand-spun Khaddar, 
have boon rogai’dod as iiidisponsable for the establishment of Swarai, and 
although their ac!CCT)t;uico has boon regarded by the Congress as a necessary 
preliminary to civil <lisobedienco, the A. I. C. C. resolves that all members 
of various roproseiPativo Congress organisations shall, except when dis- 
abled by sickness or provoiitod by continuous travelling, regularly spin 
for at least half an hour every day, and shall send to the Secretary 
of the AlMndia Khadi Hoard at least ton tolas each of oven and 
woll-twistod yarn of a count not below ten, so as to reach him not 
later than the 15tli day of each month — the first consignment to roach 
the Secretary not later than the 15th <lay of August, 1924 and there- 
after in I’oguJar monthly succession. Any member failing to send the 
proscribed <juantity by the proscribed date shall be deemed to have 
vacated his office and such vacancy shall bo filled in the usual manner, 
provided that the meinbor vac4itiiig in the manner aforesaid shall not 
be eligible for ro-cloction before the next general election for the members 
of the several organisatioiis. 

Congress Executive 

“(2) Inasmuch as complaints have been received that Provincial 
Secretaries and other members of the Congress organisations do not 
carry out instructions issued to them from time to time by officers duly 
authorised thereto, the A. I. C. C. hereby resolves that those in charge 
of matters referred to them failing to comply with the instructions of 
the officers thereto appointed shall be deemed to have vacated their 
offices and the vacancy shall ho tilled in the usual manner, provided 
that the member thus vacating shall not be eligible for re-election till 
the next general election. 

Election to Congress Offices 

“(3) In the opinion of the A. I. C. C. it is desirable that the 
Congress electors elect to various offices in Congress organisations inly 
those who in their persons carry out to the full the Congress creed 
and various Non-co-operation resolutions of the Congress, including the 
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five boycotts, namely of all rnilbspun doth, Government Law CJourts, 
Schools, Titles and Legislative bodies, and the A. L 0. C. hereby 
resolves that members who do not believe in and do not in their 
own persons carry out the said boycott shall vacate their seats and 
that there should bo fresh elections in respect of such scats, provided 
that if members vacating so choose, they may offer themselves for 
re-election. 

(.^pinath Saha Resolution 

“( 4 ) The A. 1. C. C. regrets the muider of the late Mr. Day 
by the late Gopinath Saha and offers its condolences to the deceased's 
family and though deeply sensible of the love, however misguided, of 
country prompting the murder, the A. 1. C. C. strongly condemns th's 
and all such political murders and is emphatically of the opinion that 
all such acts are inconsistent with the Congress creed and its resolution 
of non-violent non-co-operation, and is of the opinion that such acts retard 
progress towards Swai-Oiiya and intorfore with the preparations for civil 
disobedience which, in the opinion of the A. 1. C. C., is capable of 
evoking the purest sacrifice, but which can only be offered in a perfectly 
peaceful atmosphere.*' 

In introducing the above, the Mahatma wrote; “At the 'pi*osont 
moment I seem to be doing the very thing 1 claim to wish to avoid, 
namely dividing Congressmen and plunging the country into a contro- 
versy. 1, however, assure the i-oadcr that it will not last long, at least 
so far as 1 am concerned.’* 

He further said : “ But 1 do claim to l>e a huniblo soldier. If the 
reader will not laugh at me, J do not mind tolling him that I can become 
also an efficient general on the us\ial terms, i must have soldiers who 
would obey and who have faith in thomsolvos and in their General and 
who will willingly carry out instructions. My plan of action is always 
open and very dofun'to. Certain well-defined conditions being fulfilled, it 
guarantees success. But what is a iKior General to do when ho finds 
soldiers who subscribe to his conditions and yot do not carry them in 
their own persons and, may be, do not even believe in them ? The re- 
solutions are designed to tost the qualifications of soldiers.” 

After having said thnt ho remained where he stood in 1920 and that 
liis faith in the years gone by had increased, the Mahatma said that if 
his employers had also the same faith: “I am theirs, body and soul. 

I have no faith in any other plan. 1 am therefore not available on any 
other terms, not because I am unwilling, but because I am unfit.” 

All the four resolutions, Mahatmaii further explained, “ then constitute 
my application for employment as a General and lay down my qualifica- 
tions and limitations. Hero there is no imposition of autocracy, no 
imposible demand.” 

And the ‘application’ for ‘Generalship’ came to be considered in 
the famous Ahmedabad sitting of the All-India Congress (vommitteo on 
«7une 27th last, as given in the following pages. 



The All-India Congress Committee 

j4BMEDABAD—JUNE S7TH ISU- 

At last the loiig-expccted meeting of the All-India Congress Committee 
ut Ahnicdahad came and the historic proceedings began. On June 26th 
the Working Committee of the Congress met at the Satyagrahasram, 
Sabaimati, with M. Mahomed Ali in the chair, and considered the 
resolutions to be placed before the bigger House next day. The Mahatma^s 
frur resolution K were taken into consideration, and without much discussion 
the committee accepted the first and fourth lesolutions in toto, and made only 
.flight verbal changes in the other tw'o. These were accepted by the Mahatma 
Ininself. Hie Committee then drew' up the programme for the next day. 

All Informal Conference 

Next day instead of the All-India Congress Committee meeting at 
J\ M., as previously announced, an informal meeting of only A. I. C. C. 
mrmhors was convened at the request of M. Gandhi in order to ascertain 
the feeling of the paities. Mr. Das ox>encd the discussion by stalirjg 
that they would be playing into the hands of the country's enemies if 
they did rot airivc at a reasonable understanding and ler the Swarajists 
remain inside the Congress ns one of its wings. repeated Maidana 

Mahomed AliV statement that the informal mooting had been called at 
M. Gandhi's desire. 

I?abii Ifajcndia Prasad (llchar) and some other memliers asked that 
M. Gandhi should 1 e re(iuestcd to attend the meeting, but this could not 
be done. 

Some fuithor discussion took place and the President appealed to 
tlic inembeis to put their heads together and arrive at some W’orkablc 
.«(*lution in the iiiteiosts of unity lased on differences, apjiarcutly referring 
to Mr. C. P. Das’s carlioi- remark that they should agree to differ. 

Speaking after Mohamed Ali, Messrs. Pattabhi Sitaiamayya (Ar.dhia) 
M d C. Kajagopalachaii (Tamil Nadu) strongly objected to the Swarajist 
ideas adumlnatcd ly Mr. Das that Council entry should bo treated as 
lecessaiy as a .separate dei>artmcnt of the Congress. Mr. Pajgopalachari 
specially uigcd the point that now that Mr. Gandhi had come back and 
was once again free to led the movemoiit to work out his programme, 
if they thought that his progrnme wus not workable, they could give 
it up and ado])! a new one. But ho did n’ot think it possible that a 
ctmpromise could ho arrived at on the lines suggested. After Mr. Achaii's 
speech the meeting terminated and the President announced that the 
A. I. C. C. would meet at 6-30 r. M. when M. (Tandhi will ])o present 
aid that questions could bo thou discussed on their merits and decic^i 

The Swaraj Pai-ty then met to decide their attitude. 

In the evening when the main Committee met, Mr. Mahomed Ali jjjpned 
proceedings w ith a tribute to M. Gandhi. About this time the l^TOatma 
cntoied amidst vociferous cheering of * Mahatma Gandhi-k’-jai, ' in which 
Nuaiajists and all and sundry took pait. Clad only in a loin cioth, with 
hue head ai.d body covered with a white sheet, the Mahatma took his seat 
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in silence and his eyes glowed with the tiro of battle and coming triumph. 
The items on the agenda were then taken up. The question of the 
Maharastra elections, as decided by the House, showed which way the 
wind was blowing. The No-changers were apparently strong, and the 
President was inclined to be generous on their side. This gave a fore, 
taste to the Swarajists of coming events. 

The Mahatma was called upon to move his first resolution regarding 
compulsoi'y spinning, and scarcely had he fiTushed when up rose Pandit 
Motilal to a point of order. The Pandit’s arguments had a tremeii- 
<lous cflfect upon the meeting. His main contention was that the arbitrary 
nature of the resolutions was opposed to all notions of democracy. He 
relied upon the articles of the Congress constitution itself and urged that 
the resolutions curtailed the y>ower of the electoT*ate, and the A. I. C. C. 
had no right to assume the powoi*s of the Congress. It was ultra vires. 

Mahatma GaJidhi declared that he W3S not going beyond the constitution 
as the 1‘csoliitioiis did not deprive the electors of their rights but only 
advised them to do certain things. After this speech from Mahatmaji it was 
thought that Mr. Mahomed Ali would give his ruling. But he chose the 
safer course and left this highly technical question to bo decided by tho 
liouso. It came naturally to bo a party vote and it vvas declared not to I>o 
ultra vires by 83 against 69 votes. 

At 7-30 P. M. Moul. Mahomed Ali desired to vacate tho scat for his 
prayers and asked Pandit Motilal to take the chair. Tho latter refused on tho 
groinjd that it was his own point of order that was under discussion. 
When Mr. Das was roquostetl to occupy tho chair, he was heard to say : 

“ How can you expect a man who is deemed to be unfit to be a member of 
the house to guide its deliberations !*’ Tho President then adjourned tho 
bouse for ten minutes for prayers. 

Mr. Sham Sunder Chakravarti 

There was a little liroeze when Mr. Shamsundar Chakravarti rose to 
s]'eak against tho ])oint of order. When ho began his speech, Mr. Srisli 
Chandra of Dacca inquired of tho President if Mr. Chakravarti was a member 
of tho A. I. C. C. duly elected. Ho was returned from Burma and tu»t Moiigaf 
and was not a member of any primary body in that province. The Presi- 
dent was in a fix but ho could not obviously enter into tho question and 
ho ruled that he was a properly elected member. Sham Babu triumphantly 
opened his speech with tho words, “ I have fought my way to recognition” etc. 
A^ory wrathfully ho declared that ho had no connection with any Con- 
gress Committee of Bengal, and he typified in his own person tho average 
110-changer ill Bengal. 

But the sequel was interesting. On tho second day Sham Babu w'as 
seen ill the visitor’s gallery and not sitting among tho members. I'he 
I’residont after formally opening the proceedings of the day declared that 
Mr. Shamsundar Chakravarti, of his own accord, had withdrawn from the 
A. I. C. C. as his right to bo there was questioned, and as ho himself felt 
doubtful of his iiosition ! No doubt there was some higher influence 
at work overnight. 

The second day was the eventful day when tho real battle was fought. 
The first three resolutions imblished in the papers were a little modified 
by tho Working Committee and were accepted by Mabatmiyi. The alter- 
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atioDB had considerably toned them down. Mahatma Gandhi began the 
fipinning resolution in a remarkably frank sx>eoch. The day before the 
Mahatma while si)caking on the point of order raised by Pandit Nehiii 

vas straining to show that ho was within the limits of the constitution. 

Rut this day ho frankly declared that I have broken the constitution 
in those resolutions. A constitution is good so far as it gives you holpt 
It should not bo allowed to bring you down or to unman you. If 
w^e cannot bring Swara.iya, it becomes our sacred duty to over-ride 
and lay aside the constitution.*' 

The spcc(di was hoard with rapt attention. It disclosed the great 

orator, the subtle logician, the tactical lawyer, a strong party politician, 
and more than all, a * philosov>hic anarch', as Mr. Sastri calls him, of 
surpassing eminonce. His words burned with genuine sincerity. 

Pt. Motilal Nehru's Reply 

Pandit Motilal’s reply however shattered to pieces many of the 

arguments of the Mahatma. His humourous shafts directed against 
Mahafinaji’s subtleties, of a trained lawyer in spite of his denunciation 
of that profession, hit the mark in right style. He dealt with the (iucstions 
of the constitution and asked the house to remember the Mahatma's 
ronfc.«sioji on that score. He declined to believe that Charkha alone and 
by itself would bi ing 8wara;i. Turning to the no-chanpers he asked them 
to put their hands on their hearts and honestly say if they believed 
ill it when M. Gandhi was in jail. Where had it gone all those days? 
Ihe resolutions were a loaded pistol and he would not spin even an 
iiuh if forced in that way. He asked the members not to forget their 
inanliHORS and vote according to thoir own conscience and not according 
to the Mahatma"a conscience. This last piece of advice was an eye-opener 
to many who looked dazed at the Pandit's glowing face. 

On behalf of the Swarajya I’arty Pt. Nehru thou road out a statement iii 
which their faith in the cou.structivc programme was reiterated but it was also 
observed that; they did not believe that by itself and without any other 
:vctivity it could lead to Swaraj. They tried to make peace oven by 
oHFering extra powoi’s to M, Gandhi but as the Mahatma was out to drive the 
Swaraji.sts away, they had also to light on. The statement conoluded by 
observing that “ the Congress belongs as much to us as to the opposite 
party. Wc will not, if we can help it, allow its constitution to bo 
<'hangcd ;it the ca])rico of a nari-ow majority whenever it may think 

I'cccssai-y to crush the minority. The d;imand that the Swarajists should 

go out of the executive is au unrcasouablo demand and it is only due to 
our self-res]HM't that wc nnist resist it. AVe declare that the resolution 
under discussion is an unconstitutional contrivance and wo go away to- 
day only to rotuni with a majority.” With this spiiited declaration ho 
called all Swarajists and those who sympathised with them to leave the 
hall. In a body the Swaiajists, led by Mr. Srinivas Aiyangar, then 

loft the meeting, to the profound asronishment of the w-holo House, 

This stop on the part of the Swarajists put the no-changors on 

Ihcir trial. Clearly it was a master stroke of tactics and one befitting 
the future Parliament of India. The no-changers now had a taste of the 
solidity of the opposition against them, and they marvelled at the 
l»erfect discipline of the Swarajists in following their loader. Such party 
disci\»liiic was now rare in India anywhere except amongst the Swariflists. 
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The effect of this vras soon seen. One after another of the great lieute- 
nants of the Mahatma got up and opposed the resolutions, some of them 
going to the length of warning him that ho was bringing ruin on 
the Congress. Among those who opposed the resolutions were prominent 
men like Dr. {?ycd Mahmood, Dr. Choitram, Pt. Santanam, Mr. T. 
Prakasham, Moul. Abul Kalam Azad, Sirdar Mangal Singh, Pt. Gouri 
Shankra Misra, ai.d Mr. Shaft. 

Mahatma Gandhi however stuck to his guns. In his reply he averred 
that he remained unmoved by the withdraw%‘il of the Swarajists. 
The amcr.dmcnt to delete the penalty clause was ynit to vote and lost 
by 67 against 37 and the original proposition was carried by 82 against 
26. The figures speak for themselves. In a House whore there vrore 
nearly all staunch followers of Mahatmaji 37 voted against the i)onalty 
clause. It served an eye-opener to many. 

To the Mahatma nothing could be a more complete defeat than 
such a success. He immediately moved a counter-resolution to withdraw 
the penalty clause, and the House at once passed it with a sigh of 
relief. 

The thiid day found the Swarajists niid the No-changers face to face 
in the same hall again. Ihe original resolutions' underwent so great a 
tiansfoiniation as to lose their original form also. The mandatory character 
was changed into an advisory one. The penalty clause disappeared and' 
lastly, the third resolution clearly stated that the breach of the boycott 
of Councils would not affect those who entered the Councils. 

Moulana Mahomed AH took advantage of the prevailing good-will 
and requested Messrs. Nehru and Das to preach the gospel of Charkha 
as, he said, they had more influence in the country than even Mahatmaji. 
The bait, however, was not taken and Mr. Das declared that it could not 
bo done because he and his party did not concede the implications of 
the Charkha with which it w'as invested ! 

The second resolution was passed without a division. Mahatma Gandhi 
moved the third resolution in its modified form. Ho did not make any 
speech on it. Mi*. Varadachari moved an amendment to delete the I’oforonce 
to Cocaiiada Congress. Ho <loclared openly that they aimed at driving 
away the Swarajists from the Congress executives. He protested against 
allegations made by Mr*. Piakasham against the No chaiigcrs and declared 
that they w*ould carr-y Congress- work by themselves. The amondmont 
was supported by Mcs.srs. Rajagopalachari, Rajendra Pr-asad, Shaukat 
Ali and Nag. Mr. Das opposed the amendment and in course of his 
si>ecch he said that they would have burnt the Swarajists down had they 
the power in their hands, but they could not go behind the Cooonada 
resolution. Mahatma Gandhi in his brief reply observed that the amendment 
revealed the weakness of the No-ch-angors. They could not but think of 
Swarajists which itself showed the superiority of latter s i)rogramme. He 
bluntly asked them what they would do if he died. He did not understand 
why they depende<l upon him alone ! The amendment was lost by a 
great majority. 

In the afternoon Mr. Das moved the Sorajganj resolution as an 
amendment to the Mahatma's resolution regarding Gopinath Saha. He urged 
that his resolution, although it was identical with the original resolu- 
tion, ought to be pas.sed because Bengal expected help in its hour 
76(b) 
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of need. Already he end his friends were threatened with prosecution 
and he thought it his duty to move the resolution from every platform. 

The brilliant speech delivered by Dr. N. S. Paranjpo in seconding 
Mr. Das was the outstanding feature of the day. Dr. Paranip3 on 
behalf of Maharashtra suppoitcd Bjingal in the hour of her trial. 
Gandhi’s reading of history was (piito different from his or of those 
of his way of thinking. The Mahatma thought that India was lost 
because of violence, and Swarajya could be attained therefore only by 
non-violence. There was a conflict of philosophy of Lok. Tilak and Gandh* 
since the latter oiitorod politics, and the Maharastra loaders being all of 
the Tilak School of Politics have ever been opposed to the Gandhian croeP 
in j)oIitics. The Tilak School was of opinion that under certain circumstances, 
as a matter of justice, a tooth for a tooth was the right policy ; whiH 
(iandhi stood for a kiss for a kick on all occasions. There stood the nation, said 
Dr. Paranjpe, face to face with the bureaucracy that was ready to strike and 
crush if even a little finger was raised. And on the otlioi* side stood Mahat- 
maji to inculcate in the people the lessons of extreme form of non-violence. 
There could bo no better specimen of non-violent humanity than the Indian. 
AViis it not enough, ho pertinently asked. In India preaching of non- 
violence was not a vod-y novel thing as fifty lacs of Sadhus preached it I 

Dr. Paranjpe’s j'ousiug and stirring speech sot all people thinking. Ho was 
followed by one Moslem gentleman who questioned the rights of those who stood 
ior noirviolent N-O-O to condemn those who stood for violence honestly. Jn 
spite of these brilliant speeches, Mr. Das's amendment was in the end defeated. 

Mahatmaji seemed to have realised the rigour of his boycott resolu- 
tion working against his own immediate followers. Ho wanted to save 
them, ■and therefore proposed that a protective resolution must be passed 
to relieve from restriction those who resorted to British law courts, 
even when they lioliovcd in their boycott. He referred to the resigna- 
tion tendered by Mr. Kalidas Javori of Ahmodabad, a practising pleader. 
But more important was the resignation of the General Secretaryship and 
all other offices by Mr. G. B. Doshpando of Belgaurn. Mahatmaji’s 
pioposed resolution could hive saved his friends but it amounted to a 
withdrawal of the boycott of courts. Mr. T. Prakasham who was a great 
sufferer proposed an amendment to lift up the boycott altogether. At this stag© 
Dr. Choitram inquired whether the resolution and amendment was in 
order and the President after consulting M. Gandhi had to declare both as 
out of onlor ! After tliis the proceedings became uninteresting and quite 
formal, and the business of the House was soon over. 

Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, the peace-maker of the Congress over 
since the Gaya split, next ro«iuestcd the Mahatma to give the people 
a message. Here commenced a short informal proceedings which wore 
as strange as it was characteristic of the Gandhi following. Mahatma Gandhi 
was moved to the depths of his heart by the deplorable lack of prin- 
ciples among his followers. Ho lost his voice when lie commenced to 
speak. There was a hush and dead calm ruling, yet ho could not bo 
heard beyond the range of a few foot around him. He confessed that 
he was deeply pained to see that liis estimation of ihe efficacy of 
his programme proved wrong. He expected overwhelming support to 
him but he saw that he was opposed inch by inch. The Swarajya 
Party, he said, was honest in their opposition and he admitted their courago 
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and out-fipokennoss but he grieved to eoo hi,3 own immediate followers 
so shaky and so hypocritical. He referred to Dr. Paranjpo's speech 
and observed that what he said deserved deep thought. It was possible 
that the Doctor was right although personally ho stood by his principles 
of non-violence. Ho further said that ho know that a sword was hanging 
on Mr. Das’s head but he could not givo assent to his amendment 
because of his principles and, further, what calamity would bo thoro if Ihis 
was sent to jail 1 It was their goal. Ho spoko fcolingly whon ho came to 
<liscuss his proposed resolution to give relief to Mr. Deshpaiido and others. 
He observed that when Dr. Choitram rose to a pi>int of order, ho felt that 
the latter was doing wrong. Ho was like his sou. Ho ought to have 
iiiquirod of him to know his motives. The (luestiun was: like a thrusting 
of dagger in his heart. AVith these words tho groat leader collapsed. 
Tears flowed from his eyes. Mon around him ])Ogan to sob. Ilis im- 
mediate followers began to weep. Moul. Mahomed Ali took his handker- 
chief to his oyes. The ladies burst out sobbing audibly. Gandhi in tears ! 
and what would not they give to stop it 'I The scene cannot bo described 
ill cold print. Tho frail Mahatma recovered in a minute or two and concluded 
his speech with tho remark that ho was thinking of retiring from tho 
Congress. M. Abul Kalam Azad requested the members to assure Mahatmaji 
of their support. Twonty-fivo members rushed to assure him solemnly 
that they would stand by him through thick or thin. Monl. Mahomed Ali 
rose and with eyes full of tears took off his cap and knelt down before 
tho Mahatma and asked him to forgive him and forgive others. Tho Mahatma 
raised him in his arms and bog 5 ?ed of them to give him time for consideration. 

Thus ended one of tho historic episodes of tho historic mooting ah 
Ahmedabad. Tho Mahatma commenced proceedings with the full confidoiico 
and cheerful smile of a conquering hero. He concluded with a confession 
of defeat and humiliation and in tears contemplated tho sad plight of 
tho country and its workers. 

A fuller report of the proceedings is given ]>eIow in fxff.rhsn. 

The Proceedings — June 27, 1924. 

Tho All-India Congress Committee met fonnally at about 6-15 p.m. 
in the now Municipal Hall, Ahmedabad, Maulana Mahomed Ali presiding. 
There wore about 1 80 members present. 

Tho President in his introductory remarks opening tho meeting said 
that whatever view the mooting might take on Mahatma Gandhi’s re- 
solution they were all unanimous in offering him their homage and in 
expressing their rejoicings at his release. 

Every political movement, said Moul. Mahomed Ali, was bound to have 
strong differences ; but whatever differences they of tho Indian National 
Congress had, they wore all agreed that they must pay their homage to 
the greatest of their leaders and in fact tho greatest personality in the 
modern world. Tho President, said Mr. Gandhi, never intended to intluonco 
anybody’s political opinion, but on the other hand welcomed independent 
opinion, discouraging slavery, but welcoming intellectual surrendoi’. 

After calling upon the House to help him in tho conduct of the 
proceedings, Moul. Mahomed Ali asked the permission of the meeting to 
extend on their behalf a hearty welcome to Maliatma Gandhi on his arrival. 
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111© I'Ci mission Icing granted bj' a choius <)f voices from all parties 
in the comnittco, the President was about to continue his speech 
AN hen he vas distmbed by cries of Mahatma Gandhi-ki-jai ” coming from the 
^ro^Nd8 outside the mnnicipal gates. Clad in his loin cloth ai:d with a 
mile (11 his lips M. Gai dhi made his appearance at the meeting aid was 
iffoivcd ly Mcidaia Mahomed Ali who coi.dv.ctcd him to the dais. Ihe 
V hole House stc(d to a man and respoidcd to the President's call to shout 
Mahatma Gandhi-ki-Jai. 

Moulana Mahomed Ali then extei ded a welcome to M. Gaidhi in 
a shoit s])eeth ap]icaliiig to him to lead the nation to its appointed 
g(aJ IhiciijLh the Indian National Congress (cheers). 

Mi. Gaidhi aokiow lodged the welcome wdth a gi aceful bow'. 

Ihisiiiess of the House then began. 

The (iiicstioii of the validity of the Maharashtia elections to the A. I. C. 
C. was fust taken u]). The histoiy of the (question is interesting. Mr. R. K. 
Maidlik ccmplaincd to the A. 1. C. C. that the elections to the A. I. C. C. 
Oil behalf cf Maharashtra weie illegal aid void on the grounds that 
s< me of the '1 liana District Congress Committee members were not 
allowed to lecoid their votes, that a peremptory inle in the constitution 
of payment of subscription before a certain date was not observed, and 
A(_tes of those who did i:ot pay the .subscription avcio recorded, and 
lastly, the elections did not provide for representation of all parties as 
eijoycd by the Congress Constitution. Ihe last A. I. C. C. referred 
the natter t(» the Woiking Committee aid it appointed Mr. Konda 
Vci katappaiah to give final decision in the matter. Mr. Veiikatappaiuh 
gn^c his ('.coision a month ago, dcclaiing the elci'.tioiis null ard void on 
the giouid that Aotos avcio rccoidcd without payment of subscriptions 
ai d they were cituntcd as valid votes. Ho b-ased his decision on the 
.‘‘(lid grcui.d that the lulos of the con.stilution, especially in this respc(;t, 
((uld lot Ic lightly haidlcd aid condemned the action of the oflicc* 
];caicis ill cAtcidiig the pciiod on their ow'ii authority. 

An appeal \Nas preferred against this decision to the A. T. C. C. 
that was to meet on the 27th but the Working Cemmitteo had in 
tlic meanwhile icferiid the matter again to Mr. Veiikatappaiah who 
ifveistd his (wii deinsioii aid doclaicd the elections to ho A^alid on the 
gKuid that then' was a lulc in the ( oi stitulioii of the Piovincial 
Cdiinittee ANliich authorised the Piesident to snspei d any lule of the 
(oi stitulioii. this decision was read cut to the A. I. C. C. Mr. Aney 

asked the President how it was that the ap])eal preferred to iho A. 1. C. C. 
ANhieh was only ihoii meeting could bo decided liy Mr. Venkatapraiah. 
After he gave, liis first decision which was final ho was functus officio 
ai d the Woiking Coniinittee had no right to refer at its own instance the 
(iuc.slioii to him again for reconsideration. Ho was however ruled out 
of Older }iy the President who declared that the original reference 
((i\eird new references and the AVoi king Cemmitteo could take upon itself 
les] (»i sihilily of disposing of even new' (,ues{ioi s referred to the A. 1. C. C, 
Avithout its authority in the matter. Ho then called upon the Maharashtra 
ij ( inbers to join the meeting. This decision of the President w'as taken 
l y the aggrieved Pro'changers as an arbitral y and unconstitutional ruling and 
me pco\)le even hinted that it Avas doia'* to secure the 1 5 Maharashtra votes 
tv the side of the No’chaiigers. 
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Mr. MAHOMED ALI then aimounccd that the Working Committee 
resolutions had priority over others and therefore he was going to 
reverse the oidcr on the agenda ai:d would call upon M. Gandhi to 
move his resolution on behalf of the Committee. Before doing so. 
however, he desired to make an announcement regarding the motion 
and counter-motion of cei sure and confidence on him that had been tabled 
for discussion in respect of ceitaiii speeches of his alleged by Mr. Mahabir 
Tyagi and otheis to have outraged Hii.du feelings. Since Mr. Mahabir and his 
collaborators had withdrawn their censuie motions, ho had no desire to allude 
to the subject but requested the other U. P. members, who had given another 
motion vesting confidence in his leadership, also to withdraw their 
motion, w’hich was done by Mr. Faxciia of the latter party. 

MAHATMA GANDHI was then called upon to move his first resolution 
in resi)cct of hand-spinning and khadi. He read the resolution as follows : — 
llKsonuTioN I— On Kiiaui & Penalty. 

“In view of the fad I hat tin* im-mherH of the loiigros organ :8!it‘ons througlioiit 
the coimtry have thunse.xes hiiheit<» iieg!eetc*<l haiuUsiunning, in h.pite of the faei 
Oiat the t.pinning-whee! and its piodiief have lx*en regarded fis incli{‘pensaI)lo foi 

i!ie ejstahlihhment of Wwarajya, an«l altiioiigh their acceptanet* has ]>een regarded l»y 
The foiignhs as a necesf-aiy preliminary to civil di^olK*dienee, the All-India CongreKs 
ftiTuinittce icmtIvcs that all memlRM's of the various n }m*senlative CNmgiess oigani- 
sa):'ons shall, exeipt when disjihlt*!! hy s'ekness or prevented hy continuous travel- 
1 iig, rcgu'ar’y s\iin for at least half-an-hour every day, aiul shall seiul to the 

t>tei'etHry of the All-Iiulia Khadi Ihtard at least two lluuisand yanls of even and 
welMwistetl yarn, so as to reach him not later than Aiignsl i.*), l‘J21, and tliere- 
after in regular monthly suec«*ssion. 

*'Any men.ber failing to send the prescribid quantity by the presaibed date, shall, 
unless unavoidably prevent id, be deemed to have vacated his office and such vacancy shaV 
be filled in the usual menner^ provided that the member vacating in the aforesaid manner 
shall not be eligible for election befire the next general election for members of the several 
organisations. 

Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU at once rose to a point of order on 
the admissibility of the resolution. It could not, ho said, bo acccptetl 
its a motion ui:dor the present constitution ot the Congress. Pandit 
Motilal Tpoke in Uidu, ai.d prefaced his rcmaiks with an eximession 

of regret, lie had the highest rogaid for M. Gandhi, but ho had to 
respect priricii>!e.s also. The resoluti'>ii pro])oscd to bo moved*’ by M. 
Gandhi w as contrary to nP tonccptioi s <)f all democratic institutions. 

It w'ould bo imitating the bureaucracy in arbitrariness. 

The President at thi.s stage asked the T*ai.dit not to deal with tln^ 

merits of the resolution but to confine himself to the point of order. 

The Pandit argued that the resolution w'as against the Congrcs.s 

constitution itself. Ho referred to Articles 47 and 19 of the Consiitu- 

tioii rvhich provided for the qualification of niombors, and the AlMndia 
Congress Conimitteo had no power to make rules afresh. Fiii-ther, 
there were ex-Presidciits whoso right to be members could not 

be set aside by a resolution of the AlMndia Congress Committee. He 

emphatically pointed out that all otficos were elective, and no rule, oven 

w'hen passed by the All-Lidia Congress Committee, could be imposed 
upon them. Referring to Ai-ticles 31 of the Congress constitution, the 
speaker laid stress upon the principle enunciated therein, that the All- 

India Congress Committee had power only to deal wdth matters not 
covered by the constitution but not opposed to it. It was, he said, be- 
yond the pow’er of the All-India Congress Committee to pass such a resolution. 
77 
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He further relied upon the general principles of democratic insti- 
tution in the letter as well as the spirit of the Congress constitution, 
and therefore declared that the proposed resolution and those that 
would follow were thoroughly inconsistent with the letter and the spirit 
the present constitution and imposed illegal conditions upon the 
electors. 

Mr. S. SKIXIVASA IYENGAR, ex- Advocate General, Madras, then rose 
and offered a few remarks in support of the Pandit/s arguments. Mr. 
Harisarvothama Rjio then rose to speak in .iustitication of M. Gandhis 
resolution. At this stage the President announced that ho had to go to 
7 I)raycrs for a little while and re<juostcd Pandit Motilal Nehru to act 
as in’csident. 'I'lie Pandit having declined, Mr. Mahomed Ali requested 

Ml-. J>iis to take the chair hut the later too rofu.sed. Thereupon the 
}*residcnt ad.iournod the House for ten minutes to enable him to say his 
prayers. 

When the House je-asscmblod after prayers, Mr. IIARISARVOTTAMA 
RAO (Andhra) continuing his speech pointefl out that Article 21 provided 
the All-India Committee with power to deal with the situation arising 
over the Congiess programme, and that, therefore, the AlMndia Congress 
Oommitteo had a perfect right to discuss M. Gandhis resolution on 

its merit. Mr. A'enkatarsim of the Bomhmj Vhrmiich, prjiotically 
suppoited Mr. Rao. Mi-. Venkataram was of opinion that the All-India 

Congress (.'ominittee, according to the precedents set up and under 
the rules of the (’onstitution of the ('ongross, was ever in session 
when t he Congress stood adiourned, and possessed all the powers of the 
Congress, both executive and legislative. 

Mr. ASAP ALT (Delhi) strongly supported Pt. Motilal Nehru’s point 

of order, and said that it was not open to the committee to 

i-estrict the hands of the electors. Mr. Abdur Itahman (Sindh) further 
sujiported the Pandit in a spirited speech. Mr. Nabi Raksh (Rongal) 

agreed that the AlMndia C'ongre.ss Committee had no light to go 
beyond their i»owors vested in it under the constitution of the Congress. 
In the present case he had no doubt whatever that M. Gandhi 

was clearly oxcoodiiig his rights. The member was then proceeding 
to discuss the merits of the (lucstion but was promptly called to order 

by Mr. Maliomed Ali. 

Mr. C. R. DAS thenroso amidtheapplau.se of the Swara,iists to speak 
on the constitutional points involved in the case. First of all, ho 
asked M. Gandhi under what rule of the constitution ho brought 

forwaid his motion, and M. Gandhi replied : “ both 21 and 31.” 

Mr. Das said that rule 21 jirovidod powers for dealing with now 
situations. Had any new situation arisen since the Delhi and the 

Coeonada Congresses 1 Rule 31 referred to the work of the AlMn^Ija 

Congress Committee during the year not iiicoiisistoiit with the spirit Of 
the Congress constitution, lie was sure that no new situation luid 
arisen unless they wanted to exclude the Swarajists from the Cougrewl 

The President said that it was not a good remark. 

Mr. Das rctoi’tcd that this foimed part of the legal argument. 
Continuing M. Das said that under rule 31 Mr. Gandhis resolution 

was clearly out of oitior. Every elector, he pointed out, had a right 
to choose “his own representative. The Congress rules were there, and 
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it. was the right of the individual elector to vote for any one without 
reference to any quaiiiication that might be imposed against the letter 
and the spirit of the Congress constitution. In his opinion it was 

nothing shoit of a violation of the natural rights of the individual. It 
was the right of the voter to exercise his vote, and how to do it. 

Then, referring to rule Mr. Das said that ex-Presidents of the Con- 
gress like himself could not bo driven out by these contrivances, but 
were permanent structures to the AlMndia Congress Committee, whether 
that body liked them or not (laughter, in which M. Gandhi joined). 
At this stage Mr. Mahomed Ali asked Mr. Das if in his opinion the 
action of the Maharashtia Proviixial Congress Committee in insisting on 
a payment of Ks. S for election to the All-India Congress Committee 
did not amount to the restriction of the right of electors. Mr. Das 
replied it did not restrict the voting right, and <i noted rule 6 of the 
Congress constitution in suppoit of his contention. 

MAHATMA GANDHI, being called upon by the President to explain his 
IKisition on the point of c»rder laised by Pandit Motilal Nehru, spoke 

in Hindi. He said that he wjus not going beyond the Congress 

constitution in bringing forward his resolution. Articles 21 and 31 

relied on by Mr. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru laid down certain 
(conditions, and those conditions in his opinion were not trangressed. 

His view was that the All-India Congi*ess Committee had full powers of 

the Congress when the latter body was not in session. His resolution 

did not restrict the right of the electors hut only advised the 
electors to do the needful. Continuing M. Gandhi said that a 
lunv situation had arisen. The Congress passed ceitain resolutions and 
the All-India Congre.^s (.'oinmittco had to see that they were carried out. 
As to cx-Prosidonts, he observed that even to them some advice could 
be tendered. If the provincial Congress Committees could frame their 
own rules, the All-India Congress Committee had a better and a larger 
right to do so. Ho therefore opined that his resolutions were not at 
ail “ultra vires.” 

Mr. MAHOMED AIJ wanted that his right of giving a rule should bo 
delegated to the House. Th(^ro \va.s a lieated discussion over it. Mr. Shwaib 
Onershi ^Hiintcd out that it was the Ih-osident alone who could give the 
luling, as otherwise the matter was likely to bo decided on a party 
basis. The President then explained that ho was himself doubtful on the 
points raised in the debate and, therefore, obtained the permission of 
the House to transfer his powers of giving a ruling on the (luostion. 
When the point was put to the vote, nine voted with Pandit Motilal 
and eighty-three with M. Gandhi, M. Gandhi himself being one of the 
latter. Poll being demanded the House divided with the result that 68 
voted with Pandit Motilal and 82 against him. 

The house then adjourned till the next day. 

Discussion on the Resolution 

Next day, the 28th June, on the PresidonPs arrival an informal confei- 
eiice between M. Gandhi, Piindit Motilal Nehru and Mr. C. R. Das 
was held. The conference was brought about with a view to arrive 
at an uuderstai:ding, if possible, on M. Gandhi's resolutions. . The 
SwariyistiB offered to Mr. Gandhi the Congress dictatorship, that he might 
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ap})oint his owji agents to carry out his programme in various proviiices» 
and that all his orders, whether palatable or not, will bo cai’ried out. 
This was unaco(3ptablo to M. Gandhi, so the conference ended without 
any agroomont. 

Moulaiia Mahomed Ali opened the prooeodings at 9-1 5 a. m. on the 
conclusion of the infoi'mal conference. 

MAHATMA GANI>I1I then moved his resolution and said. — 

Fri<rii(^ it no? vvitiiout a. hciihj of I'csjNUisibility that 1 liavo tiraftod and 
uudrrUikcn to move these iey<,:ut ions. It may h; foi-l.uiiat.'v'y or unfortunately for 
me tlial 1 was ah'e lo jK*rsuade a majority of Mm; members of the Working (3om- 
.niitter lo pass these reso'utions. I have said wlmt I waiitotl to say in the pages 
’r»f “ Young Indu." I want to wiy very Jitt'e in ri;eommendiug t hese resolutions. 
’I'liis reso'utioii ami <i?her resolutions tliat 1 want to intro luci Iiavc given rise to a 
uuMl deal of eon? rovei-sy and bitterness whieli are likely to break ijornpariionsliip 
de!il)eja(.ely, h *eau.se as friendship is on*‘ tha? never breaks, it is a inatler of duty, 
Thoiiejj 1 do not se • eye lo eye with all tlies-? friends, history a-’oiie will In? abJ<? 
Ill relate that our frimidship remaiu^d stiJ' inta'*.l, Tois is the spirit in which y»>u 
must nc-ive iliese redout inns. 1 am re.ady to admit that those wiio dilftr from me 
e()ns<?i<‘ntioiis y he ieve lliai (he resoiu? i»nis are ultra vires. If members vote, they 
musi vote wilh eons«‘iem'.j‘ and not m"r(‘’y out of loyalty to m\ M»‘. Srinivasti 

Iyengar and 1 hav- beoii <»ii intimate terms and tmr relations have been of the 

ehwst. ami the friendliest type. He came to m- this morning and saiil, “ Have you 
not said h< mew here that d t.ii re was an eijua! division, yon vvou d retire?’’ I have 
said so, but if 1 press jin' reso’utjon, it is b *cau.s(? J warn to know where 1 stand, 
where you staml, .'lod where Hie eountiy stands. If I liud tliat it gives rise to 
nothing Imt bdie.rmss ami that my l‘arty lias siipporteil Hie resohilion only tlirougii 
personal loya'ty to me, I w.m d s>ver my eouiieelion. 

My unlorfunaTe po>ition to-day is that the country expects me to give a lea«l, 
:iml I * know t hat umier certain conditions 1 <;an give a lead, but I must lind out 

my means ami iiisirumenls and ways, ami so, even at Hn* risk of dividing the 

eounliy Jtml of sfparaiion from my iletirest friends, 1 have moval these riisolutions ; 
iiut uihler existing <‘<»mlitions 1 <tauuo? liml my way. Voii must thus Kdici somo. 
lioily « Isi* as your letuler or you mns?^ ob'*y Mie comlitious. 1 have come to the 

eouc'usioii that this thing is absiilutey necessary. Nobody wiifu ly dicams 1 hsivo 
liioken ilic const imt ion, I lia\e saiil that a constitution is good so far as it gives 
\ou help. If sin uM not be a’Jowed lo liring you »lovvn o.’ to unman you. It the 
roiigoess is a bving organ isal ion, if it will condemn you, we should btive Hie courage 
to go out ami give p'ace to better men if Hie tNmgress asks us to go, but If we 

feel that we cannot possibly bring about Swaraja without trampling under foot 

the very constitution, it becomes our sacred duty to override and set aside that 

constiution. 7 his is a time when we are justified in committing this breach in the 
constitution. Since three o’c oek this morning I have Ijceii asking mysc.f as to 
what I shou'tl do. 1 have analysed tlie po.sitioii ami I have found that the tigures 

of voting on ramlitji’s mo: ion raidng the point on order y.-stenlay show that 

except, Itengal the majority of the provinces wants to staiul by the programme, of 

this eliaraeliM'. Visierday’s vote was the lest vote. ]f it was a test of the feeling 

of the AIMiiilia t'ongress Committer, I ask il myself whether, if possible, I. cou.d 
oiganiw Hie provinees. 

or Khaodkk.” 

Khadder is no sina'l thing, not because we wear Khadder, but hi cause Kbiuliler 
staiuls for something which notJiing else ctiii giw-, that alone can bimi us together. 
Voii tianiiot organise the eounfry by going into the founci.'s am! the law courts. Only 
yesterday an Indian magist iate sent a young man t(‘ jail. I want omi Hiousaud young 
men to defy the miglit of Oovernment l.hsit wants to crush us. I am iirrpared to sacrifice 
ten thousands of I’ragjis (referring to the aitcuscii in the rrcitiit Sural sedition ctise) oil 
the altar of the motherland, because I feel that it is necessary for us to defy law courts, 

1 have no hesitation in saying that it is impo-ssiblc for the bureaucracy to ride rouglishoii 
over the feelings of the people. In that case 1 feel that it is nt'Cessary for us to make 
Oovcrumeiit feci that it cannot and dare not crush us. Panditji knowis that ( ounci.'B 
a’oueare not Bufficiem lo bring us ►“warajya. I know that I’anditjj does not swear by 
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‘1 he UoancilB. Hj wan's the baching o! the ojuutry. Hs wan's the civu ilisobiilienc.! 
spirit in th'2 count 17 to b:ick up their work in the Uouiieils. I say that his Councils will 
not. play an important part in tin life oil soini of us, nor in the life of the mi. lions. [ 
ask, ilo you w.aut to give your life to the millions ol your countrymui ? Do you or tlo 
you not want to go into tli: villag-is an I organis* tin mtssos ? Think of 5,000 mni, 
not calling miss 111 'otiiigs an I spjjc'iifyiiig an I hirnrigiilng, but simp y sprea ling t.herii- 
selves in villages as spiunn’s au' I i^arilci-s an I cillmgupiii t!ie villag M’s to spin for ludia’s 
sake. You cannot <lo so wlthou*. faith, without talent. Tliis is the real te.st through 
which the country has to go. 

Charkha alom hinds you to the lo.viiest of your countryrnni. I do not want 
to make a fetish of the charkha. I am a breaker of ido s. In that snise T am a 
Mussalman. If I tind that a stone ^f the river Narbu Ida he ps me in e.onciiitnit ing 
on my G-o.l then T shall have it and worsliip it. In that way I a-.n a Hindu. 

Contiiiuiug, AI. G.iiidhi said: “AnolliT friend says that li*- dors no;, want the 

eliarkha to take the position of the ntsary. i want you to be inCecied wi b my faith 
in tlie diarklia. If you have faith in (bin'lhi and not in charkha, you are 

relying on a bi-oken reed. 1 shall not b^ sa‘.is-ic«l if you throw two tliousan I yanl.s 
of yarn at m -. One ni'in’s sapp y will Ire siilli ;ieu*. to hang m; on the ga! o.vs, 
lur, I don’t want 1o ;li ; Hi il, way. I want to live for ih*' Ciiuntry and to «lie fo/ 

I he coimliy — a pure mm — tlie pn vst in the <‘ouiury. I waib you lo he infected 
with that faith, and it must h> ytuir faith, no:, niiii". VVii res ml the Imreaue.racy, 
IrM ause they are no elet^ ed by us, but have we any riglil. to resent tlmsi rul.‘s 

which we had iinposwl im ourselves for lli“ sake of discipline/ 1 am enuucisiting a pro- 
}»ositioii that has handed do.vn fro n eternity, na'ii^.y, that lOg ou^ht to practice 

what we preach. If we want to create a iletiant nation with an iron wii!, we s!ia;i have 
t o eiiforc Mipoii ours ;lv(!s ilisciplin ;. (lo to any mi itury c i-iip -1 have servunl mys'.f 
m a military camp -you have to starv I ; you are given ilirty wat-r to drink, sonui. im:s 
you have to receive kicks fro n oflieers, an 1 you have to re.;;lv; them witli a smile. T.iis 
npp’ieation is more severe in our cis‘, for they ar*’ hired sohUers and we a;'«t 
vouni.;ers and the chosMi rcprc'ien'atives of the iii'ioii. You dare no', res’*n' 
discipline. If you are eo;is<;iru1.ious y agnius', it, f iicn n? ire, in good grac‘ an I 
o.-g.iii-se the country to you.' opitiion. Hu. it wi l b* your iioun len and sam-cil 

duty to <;arry out these reso utious if y«)u vote fo- it. It- is a du y h-fore which 
tlie tallest of us must binl. If th-* Kng ishm mi wre to give you Swnraiya 

to-day, there wil! b*, many diss-msious. If w.‘ a'c int, r ady and are divide I, 
if the Afghans were to co.n • or the Japin*?>.^ in th* phy * of the Knglisli, I do no, 

think we siril! bj des-'rviiig ol* any S.varaj. 1 wan you to usurp S.varajya — I il > 

not want Eiig'islnnen to give you Swarajy.i. I care a two-piUJe for wliat 

tlie liritish l‘ardairi'mt thinks an 1 says ab.ni.. ii-., nor do I c.ire what the Kii.-opean 

pub’ic opinion says ahou*^ on- aclivitie.s today; but, J ilo e, ir t lo- wliat, the man 

in the street says. J am sure you if we think a little, ir is t he sp.-ediest program ti r 

that you can possib'y C'.)nc!ivj of. Enfo.c* trie preK-?ni p.-ogram ii ■ atid there is Swarajya, 
You cufo.ced that ])rograni n‘ in that glorious year rJ 2 ()- 2 l alt liougi to a cMuain exten*. 

Do you lu h-ee the results/ It was no'., hecaus? Gandhi was there. G.iudlii has 

nriiiy fads. .le wou'd b' po )li-po iIcnI if h? plac'd than h.'fore the country, but 
lie has felt the pulse of the '‘.onutry. H-t swears by it. If you throw m : out, you 

will tind me removing myself, not in a huff, hu!. with a good grace. 1 shad try 

to hring iiro being another organisatioo. J shall not oh.striict you. I do not 

believe in obstructive mdliods (Loud laugiitcr). I believe in simpl'*, pure non-co- 

op jralioii. 1 shall non-co op ;rat(r with you. T lerefore if you want to }»ass this 
reso ution by a majority, <*(nisi«ler wed the cost— 2,000 yanls is the least you shouhl 
give the Hoard ; it means that yon be as charkha-ma l as I have become charklui-mad. 
If that is not your faith, 1 imp’orc'you to rcjoci the proposition, 11 you think vve arc 
taking a suic.dal st,ep, then retire and try to capture the t'o.igivss at, the next 
occasion. The Gongress belongs lo nobo»ly in pai-ticiilar. It is in the ham Is 
of whosoever helps the country most. It is suggestal this amounts to dictatorship. 
J do not miml being calleil a diclator, as 1 do not lose my head. I am mei-c.'y 

a servant of the country. There is a <; ass of servaiils who serve on terms 

tliat might amount to dictatorship. 

CoiicludiiJg, M. Gaudhi appealed to hisjfollowers in the meeting i.ot to 
vote for his resolution unless khey were deadly in earnest as be himself 
was. Otherwise they would Ijc cheating the couiitiy, him, ai.d also 
themselves. 
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Mr* Viillabhbhai Patel seconded the resolution. 

Lala Govarclliaii Das of the Punjab at this stage moved an ad* 
iounmiciit of the further consideration of the subject and moved the 
following aniciidinent which was negatived by a majority: — 

** Wlifjfjis uuity is tlu; primary lucrssity tor the establishment of 

.sworajya ; ami whereas llic Himlu-Moslt-iu tension eiulangeis the [icacje of the country ; 
and w her* as it is iniiiossih.’e to carry out, any programme in tJiis atmospliere of 
iimtua! *listiusf ;nul suspicion and hostility : ami whereas tiic present, resolution recom- 
Iiu-mled by the Wot king t'oinmitlee is likeiy to create a further split iu our camps, 
iK s inerting of tln‘ All-India Congress CommitU'e reso'.vts that the consideration of 
ine nmlion be post|one*l until the iiexl session of the Congress, and all efforts be 
einiccni rai<-«l l«»\vaHls the esiablislimenl of Iliiuhi-Moslom unity.” 

Mr. Govnrdhiiii J)as made a shoit speech in Plindi and was 
sect rjdcd by Dr. Clioitram (Sindh). A\'hen put to the vote the motion 
was declared defeated. 

Pandit MOTILAL NKHRT" next rose and offered a strong opposi 
tiuii to (iandhi’s motion on tlio ground that it was wholly uncousti* 
tutioiijil ai.d “ultra vires.’* 1'he I’aiidit referred humourously to 
Pd.'< connection with the legal profession for a much longer time than 
GaJjdhi himself which was piolably rc.spoi;si})lo for the fact that 
he could not liso to the same height as M. Gandhi. Pandit Motilal 
then drew tin; attention of the All-India Congress Committee to 
the infoiniol (oiileicioc between him and Mr. Das on one hand 

aid Mr. Cai clhi on the other. After thanlving the President for the 
courtesy extended to him by delaying the meeting until after the 

M'liferoiice was coi.<li:ded, Pandit Nehru told the cunirnitteo that he 

Mid Mr. Das olfeicd M. Gaidhi an absolute dictatorship and that M. 
(hiidhi, who was fuither to bo vested with the sole right of dotei* 
mining ’Imw the constructive programme was to be w’orhed out, might 
appoint his own agents in every province whci’o Sw’arajists had any- 

thing to do wiili the executive, that the Swarajist, far from offering any 
opp«sition, would sec to Gandhi’s orders being carried to the very 
lettei*. ^Jho Maluitiiia wcnld not accept the terms. Referring to M. 

Gaidhi’s statement that a inaiority of those who voted yesterday in 
favoui’ of liis (the spcakci’s) point of order were mostly from Bengal, 
and, therefore, there was reason to thinh that other provinces W'ere in 
Javour of ]»rosoenting the present programme, Pundit Motilal said that 
ni der the r.oiistitution each province had been given a ceitain quota 
on the All-India Congress Committee and that it was o])en to all 
others to liavo eoino to the meeting and vote against him. It was 

unfair for M. Gaiidlii to have analysed the voting in the way ho had 
done. Many V. V. luombcrs had not come; and so too with regard to 
other provinces. 

Rofeiriiig to the ilctiaiico programme spoken of by M. Gandhi, 
Pandit Motilal asked him if he seriously believed that the charkha 
programme would bring al»out such an atmosphere as was not yet forth- 
<'oming. As there was a logular lull in the oountry they wont to 
the Council to offer obstruction to the Imreaucracy- The charkha pro- 
gramme wfis not going to Inin" thorn any the nearer towards Sw^araj. 

'Iho Pandit then asked the supporters of M. Gandhi to tell him how 

much they w'orked his constructive programme during his imprisonment. 
Can they put their hands on their hearts, a.skcd the Pandit in derisoib 
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and tell us honestly if they believed in the charkha programme during 
the Mahatma’s absence? Where was that belief gone 1 All these days M. 
Gandhi spoke of discipline. Ho also wanted discipline, but in the 
name of discipline they could not commit breaches of the constitution 
and, what was more, do things opposed in the letter and the spirit to 
the all-accepted notions of democracy. Concluding Pt. Motilal said : — 

“We liave irieil for pcac‘j in every possible way consistent, with the self-respect 
of the Swaraj I'arty, but. our attemp'. has not succee^led. Ko:- t.lie p;-eseiit we liavc 
not lost faith, and we are still looking forward to a united Congress in the near 
future In the meantim'.*, we have to mike our position c!oar. We believe in thr 
constructive programme, Imt we do ivy. bi'ieve iliat. by its vf an l witliout any other 
activity it will, or can, lead I0 swaraj (Hear h(‘ar) within a ivasonfible p ;riod of 
lime (Hear hear). It is because we be.iev? in the c iiistriicl iv * ii.ogram'ii* that we 
have always brien ami are still willing to h ‘Ip M. (J-.iiidlii in every possible way. 
If he had no fjiitli in us, we are willing lo Jei him have e loip etc control in 
carrying out that, work and we uudeii.ake to sec that no obstruction 0/ hindranc-e is 
caused by the Swarajists in the faithful carrying ou< of any directions or instructions 
that he may issue from time to time in regard 1 <» the construe i\v programm •. Wc wer.* 
and still are pivpar(*<l to a’hi.v any agem^s whom he may appoint in this bihii'f every 
facility in the provinc 's where Swarajists have anything to do wi h the executive, ami 
we were and still are p.vpared to undertake not to intcrfei'c with t.ha* work in any 
way whatso.wer, but. we are not preptiriHl to Kurreiiler «mr rights. Tii* Indian 
National Congress belongs as muc'i 10 us as t.o the o^ipodie piriy. We will uic 
allow, if we can help it, the constitution to b‘ cliaiiged accutlmg to the c.ipric, * 
of a narrow majority whcn?ver it may think msvssiry to r*. usli the miuoriiy. 
The demand that the Swarajists shoulil go oiP of th>‘ exccuiiv»‘ is under tic 
circumstances an unreasonab’e <lcruind aii<l it is on'y du* to om* sidf-respec'. tha^ 
we must resist it. We ilec.’are that tic? reso utio i under disf.ussiou is an uncmsti- 
tutioiial contrivance, and we go away to-day on y to vein n wiili a mijoi ity who,** 
duty it will be to refuse its sanction 10 such iiiic ms‘ itu* ioiu! ai ie:npls.'‘ 

The Swara-iist Withdrawal. 

Then Paiid.t Motilal Nehru and Mr. C. R. Das and their suppoitor.*^, 
including Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, loft the hall irt a body as a proto.st 
against the resolution of M. Gandhi. This sudden withdrawal was a 
surprise sprung upon the Committee and the proceedings were practically 
suspended for few minutes. 

Moulvi Mahomed Shaft, M. Jj. A. of Behar, spoahing on M. Gandhi's 
resolution, when the business of the House was resumed, observed that the 
penal clause in the resolution should be removed and that the advisory 
part of the re.^oIutioll might be retained, thus making it only morally 
obligatory of members to spin. In his opinion tlie whole thing should bo 
left to a members* .sense of honour. 

Pandit Gauri Sankor Misra also opposed the motion and suggested 
that members should not bo re<iuired to spin daily and that their ipioti 
should bo sent to the Khadi Board, and also insisted that defaulters should 
not be penalised, but a list of tboir names should bo published for the 
guidance of electors. 

Pandit Santaiiara there wei'o many honest belie vers 

in the charkha who could not give all their time to spinning, if such was 
the implication of M. Gandhi’s motion. 

Mr. T. Prakasam hotly opposed Mr. Gandhi. Ho thought that 
the Mahatma did not know the pulse of the country. lOveryrhing would 
be all right if he would work with patience. He characterised the pro- 
posals as monstrous, unconstitutional and unpleasant. 

Dr. Mahmud thought that Mr. Gandhi’s motion could only add to tho 
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many factions in the country. Moreover, there were many who could not 
learn to handle the charka inspite of honest attempts Mr. Gandhi, in his 
opinion, ought to take cognizance of the capacity of the soldiers in exacting 
discipline. 

Dr. Choitram also opposed the motion ard said that the Congress 
movement was being struck at hy M. Gandhi’s motion. Instead of 
wrecking the Congress, could not the Mahaima stait a separate organisation 
of his own ? 

Moulana Abul Kalam, who said that he understood the spirit of the 
resolution, was only convinced of the iinfonstitutional character underlying 
it. The Moulana observed that if members voted for the motion, thc.v 
were bound to carry it out. Did they mean to do so I 

After a few other members had spoken, some supporting and 

snino opix^siiig the motion, MAHATMA GANDHI rose to reply. 

At the outset he .said that it was a painful action that 
the Swarajists had adopted, l»iit he was absolutely nripeiturhed. He 
n iild not 1)0 fjightened by such withdrawals. He was reminded of a 

similar incident in Calcutta when they were about to Jose the services of 

.‘•fjTHC of thoir great leaders, l^'xactly the same situation had arisen now. 

but the withdiaw'al of the Sw'arajists, he was sure, was but temporary. After 
.‘illnding to the Moderates’ withdi-awal from the Congress, Mr. Gandhi said 
lliat ho would do the same thing if ho disagreed with the policy or the 
resolutions of the Congress. Ho was anxious to avoid bitterness and a])pealed 
to newspapers to \isc the pen with restraint or to Imrn the newspapers. 
Even if tlic Swaiajist loaders seceded from the meeting, it w'as the 
duty of the meeting 1o connt the votes of the al»Hontecs against the resolution. 
Then alone he could find out if he had a majority, because they had left 
the mcoting only to create au impression on the N\>-Chai)gcrs and not with 
a view' to break their ronnectioii altogether. Referring to the dictatorship 
oiler, he said that it was humiliating, lM3th to the people who offered 
it and to hiinseif. He then rofcrrecl at length to tin? Hindu'Muslim 
teiLsion, and said iJjat his programme alone could satisfactorily solvt) 
the Hiiidu MusIim |]uohIcm. Concluding, ho called the attention of the 
meeting to the giave responsibility they would bo putiiig themselves 
to if they pas.sed the resolution. 

T ho V o t i n g. 

'I'hc ameiidmcnt to delete the penal elauso was defeated and the 
(niginal resolution was then carried by an overwhelming majority. The 
Committee foimally adjourned, but inimcdiateJy met under the presidentship 
ot M. Gandhi informally. He said that the motion proposed by him w'a.-* 
carried only by 67 against. 37. The Swarajists who left the meeting had not 
voted. If their votes wore also added, at the most it ga\o him only a narrow' 
majority. He, therefore, advised tlio meeting to rescind the penal clause. 

Mr. Shw^aib Qureshi said that it would not add to the dignity of the 
House to rescind its own motion passed but a few minutes ago. It would have 
been graceful had Mr. Gandhi withdrawn it in compliance wdth the rO(iuest of 
the other party. The House, in his opinion, would only bo stultifying 
itself and creating a bad precedent by accei)tiiig the Mahatma’s proposal. 

M. Gandhi replying reminded the House of a precedent at the 
Amritsar Congress whose Subjects Committee had passed a motion on 
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the subject' ot disoitlers by the Punjab raob during the Bowlatt Act 
agitation but later on rescinded the original motion almost im- 
mediately. Mr. Pattabhi Sitarammayya supported M. Gandhi. 

Penalty Clause Revoked. 

Immediately the meeting resolved itself into a formal meeting and 
Mr. Mahomed Ali presided as i)resident ex-officio. 

Mahatma GANDHI moved and Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel seconded the 
following motion : — 

“ III view of the fact that cottaiii members, whilst the proceedings 
of the All-India Congress Committee were going on, deemed it nor '.s- 
siiry to withdraw from the committee by reason of their resentment 
to the penalty clause in the obligatory spinning resolution, and in view 
of the fact that th<; said penalty clause of the resolution was carried 
only by 67 against 37 votes, and in view of the fact that the said 
clause would have been defcatoil if the votes of withdrawals hiwl li»oeii 
given against it, this committee considers it proper and advisable to 
remove tbo penalty clause from the resolution and to reaffirm the saitl 
resolution with the inirod\ictovy clause”. 

The motion was unanimously carried. The A. 1. C. C. then ad- 
journed to meet again next day for the other Gandhi resolutions. 

Meanwhile the Swarajist leaders hold long ronsiiltations amongst 
themselves and then went up to Mahatma Gandhi to discuss with him 
the po'itioii arising out of his second and third resolutions, and to 
come to a definite understanding especially in view of the new situa- 
tion created by the withdrawal of the penalty clause in the first resolu- 
tion. 

Next day, June 29tK, the mooting of the All-India Congre.ss Com* 
initte was opened by the President at alanit 9 a. m. 

Mr. C. K. DAS with the Chairman’s permission made a few observa- 
tions on the negotiations between himself, Pandit Motilal Nehru and M. 
Gandhi. Mr. Das said that they were forced to leave the last day’s meeting on 
aci’ount of the unconstitutional character of the proeoedings. They attended 
that day’s meeting as a result of the understanding arrived at last night, 
but it should not bo undert^ ood that yosteixiay’s resolution was taken 
part in by the Swarajists. Ho was sure that they would take the 
resolution of the previous day as genuinely passed by the maiority. M. Gandhi 
then spoke. Ho called upon the Swarajists to work the “ eharkha” 
f rogrammo. Ho further expressed the hope that they would do so 
in a good spirit. 


The Second Resolution. 

MAHATMA GANDHI then proceeded to move his second resolution 
which was originally worded as follows : — 

“liiasiuucli as romplainls have liccn rcceiveil that provincial secretaries auil 
Ollier members of tiie Congress organisation do not cany out the instructions issued 
to them from time to time by officers duly authoriseil thereto, the hereby 

n'solves thafc those in charge of matters referrcil to them failing to comply with the 
instruction of officers thertdo appointed shall l»e dccuieil to have vacated their offices, 
and fclie vacancy shall be lilleil in the usual manu^!r, provided that the membtu' 
tl>U‘4 vacating shall not be eligible for re-election till the next general e'ection.’* 

7rt 
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The following was the form in which it was re-shaped after the 
Oandhi-Nehni consultations held in the previous night. — 

" In as much as it has been brought to the notice ol the Ail* India Congrcea 
Commiitee that inatruciions issued from time to lime by officers and organisa- 
tions duly autho’ised thereto have someiimes not been carii«d out propeily, it 
is resolved that the executive committees of the Provi-icial Congress Com- 
mittees shall have power to thke such disciplinary action, i icludi »g dismissal, 
es may be dei-med advisable ; and in cases where the default ia by Provincial 
Authoriiies, the Working commi teem of the AIMnoia Congress Committee shall 
have the power to take such disciplinary action, including dismista', as may be 
deemed advis b'e by the respective committees of the Provincial Committees.*' 

In Trioving the rosolntion, M. Gandhi referred to the visit paid 

him Iasi, night by Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mr. C. H. Das and Moulaiia 
Abiil Kalam Azuxl. He was asked by them why it was that he advised 
the rominit.foe to expunge the penalty elausc from the first resolution 

passed the day before. Ho was also asked as to the trend of his mind at 
t.hat time. He told them what he told the meeting the previous day. 

'inhere was no real majority in favour of that clause. It was thei-e- 
foie a dignified course for the All-Tndia Congress Committee to expunge 
the clause. After detailing the obioctions to the penalty clause 

marie by Mr. Das, M. Gandhi said that Mr. Das had agreed to the 

c,ompi-omisc pl.-u^od bofoic them and had further agreed to work 
the constructive programme to the best of his ability and join the 
Working (kunrnittee of the Indian National Congress. While drafting 

it M. Gandhi did not consult .anybody. Ho had tried to satisfy the 

Swarajists to the best, of his ability. He had thus plai'/Od his compro- 
mise before the meeting. Mo would ask them to dismiss him for .a 
moment from their minds in disposing of the resolution. “ If you want, 
to reject the resohitioii,’' said M. Gandhi, “ reject it, but if you want 
t(j ]tass it, shoulder the responsibilities.'’ 

Mr. \ allabhbhai Pat-el seconded the motion. The resolution was carried 
unanimously without any discussion. Mr. N. S. Varadachari, however, 

expressed dissatisfaction at the unsatisfactory character of the amended 
resolution, in as much as it did not provide for the punishment of persons 
in case the provincial and AlMiidia Congress Committee did not .agree 
in the inter])retation of a (luostion. 


The Third Resolution. 

Mahatma GANDHI then proceeded to imtve the third resolution in the 
amended form. Originally as proiK)sod to be moved by him and accepted 
by the Working Committee, the rosolutiuii ran as follows : 

“ 111 tlu- op’.uinu iht* All-ludiai (*oiigix-s^ Committee it is ilesirable that Congn ss 
rirctors do not, eli-et to tlur various Coiign-ss tngsmissitioiis ; prsictisiiig lawyers, those- who 
deal in or w<*ar mil -spun e oth, parents and guanlians «>uding tlieir minor chi.'dreii 
to eduealionai institutions uiuUr Govrrnment conmr^ holilera of (Tovemmeut tit es 
and memlMMs of Irgis .ative 1 sidles, and the A. J. C. C. therefore requests such persons 
wlio are now memhers ol the various i'ongiOKs elective org.ainsjitions to resicn their 
places." 

The resolution which was moved actually was a compromise resolatiuii 
and ran thus : — 


“The All-lndia Congresa Commitlae draws the attention of the 
volera to the tact that the five boycotts, namely, of ell mill-apdii cmih, 
courts, eduttiijnsl i.isiiiu ions, titles and LegisIgUv? bodies, 
I" ***•" nfltcted by the Cocene^ smoluii^ at* 

pert of the Congress programme end, therefore, considers it dcsirsbfe^ihst 
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those Copgfess voters who Relieve in the Congress programme do not elect to 
the vriious Congress organi«a<ions those who do not believe in cariying out. 
in their own personi the said five boycotts, except where affected by the ssid 
Cocareda rerolution, ard the A. f.C.C.. therefore, requests such persrrs who are now 
memlers of the Congress elective organisations to resign their places. 

M. Gardhi did rot make ai.y speech on the motion. Mr. Valalhbhai 
Patel seconded the motion. Mr. N. S. Varadachari moved ati amendment to- 
the effect that ieferei.ro to the Cocanada rogolution should be deleted. 
Mr. Vaiadachaii made a lonfj speech justifying the amendment. He 
thought that the No-chaiigors were strong enongh to carry the Congress 
v(ik sii^le-hai drd. Il vas not nVht fbat the Executive should be a 
heteiogerous hedy. Mr. Hnidayal Nag secor ded Mr. Varadachari. Several 
members then supioitcd the motion. 

Mr. SHAUKAT AI.I then spoke. He gave an accouiit of how be in 
(< mpaiy with his biother. Mahcmcd Ali was bringing al out a compromise 
i.r Coral ada l.etwTcn the rio-chaiigers and the No-cbangeis ai.d ho testified 
t< Ihe great sir.ceiity ai d iceonabloncss oi Mr. Das. Mr. i^haukat Ali made 
eaii cf-t i>lca for forgetting the ]>a.st and to look upon the period between 
M. Gaidhi’a impiisoi irei.t and release as a peiiod of evil and a dream. If 
h<> aid bis brother tritd to bring about a cempromise, it was not 
I < cause they had lost their faith in their chief’s programme but liccauso 
they weie anxions to avoid unneccssaiy eoiitioversy when there was 
letter woik awaiting them. Then the speaker alluded to the resolution 
i.i d said that they should 1 ot ask M. Gfirdhi the why and wbciofor of it. 
The speaker himself would not. For, he was a humble soldier. Their 
chief might or might not toll them any or a certain thing. For example, 
he voted for the penalty clause w hen called on to do so and iniroediately 
voted for rescinding ihe same later when desired to do so. 

Mr. RAJ ENDR A PRASAD, speaking on the resolution in Hindi, said 
that the spirit of the original icsolution, and in his opinion, the resolution as 
placed before the meeting, might as well be withdrawn. Ho was totally 
epposed to the proposal of exempting any boycott. 

Mr. C. R. DAS said that the idea of deleting any roferenco 

t< the Cocanada resolution was unfair. The Cocanada lesolution was 
tbeio and was as much in foico as the Calcutta, Nagpur, Ahmedabad and 
Gaya lesoliitions by which they swore. Thcie was 1.0 idea exi)resscd or 
intended at the time of t^ e Delhi and Cocanada meetings to exclude 
tl’e Swarajists from the Executive after they went to the Councils, to go where 
they got the Congress permission. It w^as r^othing short of illogical and 
iuatiojial to defy the Cocanada resriwjtioris. “You cannot,” said Mr. 

las, “go behind the Cocanada resblution. You cannot start other 

Vrycotts in the A. I. C. 1 do not see any reason whatsoever why 

the resolution moved by M- Gandhi should not be x)assed and why 

those woids should be deleted.” 

Mr. Anney had moved an amendment that the I^lles in the resolu- 
tions be applicable to iu(»vinces wrhere people had faith in the five- 

fold programme. 

M. Gandhi then made a brief reply. He discouraged strongly the idea of 
confusing issues with loyalty to him. What w’ould they do if he died to- 
morrow ? AVhat did they mean doing if he had a sudden accident ? 

He deprecated the tendency to centralise everything round him. He 

called on the Committee to pass his resolution if they were convinced it was 
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the li^'ht course to follow or to reject it an<^l adopt Mr. Varadachariar 
amendment if they thouj^fhfc it was good. 

The amendments were defeated and the original resolution was i)as8ed 
by an overwhelming majoi ity. 

Other Resolutions. 

The (.'ommittoo then iuijouriied about noon but met again at 6-45 P.M., 
the Moulana presiding. In the meantime the Working Committee hid mot 
and discussed othei* resolutions to be placed before the All India Committee. 

On. the Committee ro-assembliiig Pandit J a wahirlal Nehru read to tho 
iiioetiiig the lesoluticns iiassod by the Working Committee in the afternoon. 
One of the resolutions related to the Indians Overseas. On the recommenda- 
tion of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the All India Committee authorised th 3 
VVVjrking Committee to d al with the situation arising out of the report of 
Mr. C. F. Andrews and Mr. Panarsi Das Cliaturvedi and also if necessary to 
send a deimtation to East Africa. 

Another rosobitioii authorised the Working Committee to issue their pro- 
(U5e(ling8 to the mombors of the Congress in J,)cvanagari and Urdu characters 
besides English. Mr. P. Vonkiitrani asked if the Working Conimitteo 
bad prepared an estimate. The General Secretary replied “No”. Mr. 
Vciikataram insisted on knowing the possible rise in cost of Congress aiP 
niinistration l»y the luloption of the scheme. 

Mr. Mahomed All roiiUed ; ‘Vo\i send us an estimate and in the mean- 
w'hilo this is a warning to you to loam Uitlu as w'e are gnulually eliminat- 
ing English altogether (laughter).' 'Fho motion was unanimously passed. 

'Fhe Mahatma Elected to the AVorking Committee 

Moulana MAHOMED ALl moved from the chair that Mahatma 
Gandhi )>o elected a member of the Working Committee. The President 
ex])laiijed that as Seth .lamiialal Bajaj had been transferred to the Treasury 
Department there was a vacancy and he tisked the niocting to accept M. 
tiandhi’s name. 'Fho House canied the motion by acclamation, 'fhe 
President then addressed M. Gandhi and said : “Well, Sir, we have elected 
you U) the AVorking Committee and I trust you have carried out all the 
live boycotts enunciated by the Congress” (loud and continuous laughter 
ill which .M. Gandhi also joined). 

Then the Committee pjissed a resolution condemning the (Jpium Triifli<5 
of the Govcriinient of India. 

The Fourth Resolution — On Gopinath Saha. 

M. GANDHI then moved bis fourth resolution : — 

TIk* All liulia ( oiigrrsH romimlttH? li-givls ilu* iiumifi- i>l’ ihe Mr. lisiy by 
tilt* i.'iti* (lopiuiitli Ssiliii :iu(l oifprs its ctnulolriiccs id ilip ilrcpjispd’n fjuni y and 
inuuglj ilwp'y HDUBibli* of tlu? Jove, however ini>gui(lnl, iJie «-oumry proniptiog 
the inurilcr, the A!l liidiu I'ongrphs t^>iiiinittee hirougly CJiiulciniis thin jiiid al buoli 
po.itica! muulers and is pinphatieally of that a 1 ^uch acts arc iacoiisistout 

with the ('ougress I ’wed and its fenoluiioii of Non- violent Non-co-operation, and is 
of opinion that such acts Tetanl the progress tf)wari:s Swaraj and inteifere with 
the pveparatious for t'jviJ JlisolKHlieuce which, in the opinion of the All India 
rongrpsB Committre, is «‘apable of evoking the purest wicrilice but whieh oau only 
be ofierrd in a j)erfrct y peacetuj atniospiiere. 

M. Gandhi in commondiug the resolution did not make any 
speech, Mr. A'allabhbhai Patel seconded the resolution. 
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Mr. C. R. DAS moved the following amendment to the lesolutfon : — 

“ This ('Ommittoc, whi!« denouncing and dissociating itself from violence and 
hering to the principle of non-violence, apprwiates Clopjnalli Saha’s ideal of stdf- 
IMuifice, misguided though it is in vesp'.*e.t of ilie coiinti^’s l)est interest, and 
respect for his solf-sacriticc.” 

Tn moving the amendment Mr. Das said tliat there was hardly any 
tlifferenco between the original motion as proposed by M. Gandhi and 
his amendment. Both condomnefl the violence of Gopinath Saha and 
both agreed that violence was retartling the cotiiitry’s progress. Jf there 
was no diiforencQ why did he forward the amondmont ? The reason was 
simple. The question before the meeting was nof one of “ No-ehangors ” 
vfi.r$ui “Pro‘changers.’* It was not a pai*ty question. Ho brought forward 
the amondmont because ho had been deliberately and wilfully raisro- 
Itrescntod for the Serajgaiij resolution, which was also niisrepoi-ted. 
Had it not been for the vulgar throat of U'gulation 111 (d* ’18 directed 
against him and others who were responsible for the Serajgnnj resolution, 
ho would not have hix)ught forward an amendment and much loss one in 
identical terms as the Soraiganj resolution, as in the pi*eseiit instance. If 
only as a manly answer to the blutf, they should ac<'cpt his aniendnient. 
'I’he heart of Bengal was agitated over the mischievous agitation set afoot. 
If they had any sympathy for the sentiment of Bengal, they should all 
unanimously vote for the amendment. 

Mr. Das was seconded by Dr. Paraiijpye who made a humorous speech 
in Hindi, and sarcastically remarked that. M. G iiidhi was but one of the 
so many saints in the country, and that they cotild not atford to go with 
him in his extreme iion-violoTice. Tn the speaker’s opinion M. Gandhi 
was trying to gulp down his impossible, siijitlifiess intf) the throats of Jiis 
less saintly countrymen. 

Mr. R. Voiikataram moved another a)nendineiit urging the delotign 
of the following words from M. Gandhi’s motion : “ regrets the murder 
of the late Mr. Dsy hy the late Go})inath Saha, and though di^eply sensible 
of the love, however misgiiided, of the country pruinpting the murder.*' 
Instead, the mover asked that the resolution should begin with 
regretting Mr. Day’s mimler and proceed to condemn etc. as in the resolution. 
His reason was that it was not proper to single out. a single victim for 
sympathy. The motion was dropped foi want of a seconder. 

After a few other speakers had spoken on the subject, closure was 
applied and adopted. 

M. Gandhi refused to make any reply on the ground that if 
the country did not know its mind at that, stage of the struggle, 
there was no meaning in his saying anything. 

Mr. Das defeated 

Mr. Das’s amendment on being put to the vote wa.s declared losL 
sixty-seven voting for and seventy-three against. A poll being demanded, 
the House divided and seventy voted for the amendment and seventy- 
eight voted against. The motion was declared lost. 

M. Gandhi’s original resolution was then put to the meeting 
aud was carried by a minority. 

The Fifth Resolution — on Akalis 

Pandit SANTANAM (Puniab) then moved the Akali resolution that ; 
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‘this nicetii/i of the AlMiidia Congress Committee places on record its 
appiet'iatioii of the amazii g eaciifire ai d spirit of i;oii-violcrire which 
have aiinatcd the hihhs in the defence of their religious rights 
aid for;jiatulates them spreiallj^ on the hravery and cool courage 
ohihilfd l y them at the time of the urmessary, uncalled for, and cruel 
firii g at Jaito.’ 

In n oving the resolution Pai dit Sautanani made a long speech and 
alluded to the hieahdowii of the Biidwood negotiations in the Punjab 
aid the thieateiied lepression. ho Sihhs had uI.de)^ 2 ono much suffering and 
veic picpMjrd for uioie. It was the duty (»f all conmunities to support 

them. The h^hiiomaiii Guidwaia Prnbai dhak Committee had issued 

a |)ul)lic .statement ai d had declared that it was the Government who 
weio staidiig in the way of peace. Thcie could he no doubt what* 
cAcr that the irspoi .sihilify for the continuation of the present serious 

situation was ei.tiicly on the shculders of the Government. The 

.•‘i raker then < ailed upon the All'll dia Committee to express its 

< pillion in lo iii.ceitaiu tcims aid to staid by the brave Akalis. 

Mr. hTI ACK AT ALT .‘^ecoiidfd the resolution ill English. The Sikhs, 
he .‘<aid wcic a ti^htii g lace. They had fought for the Govenr 

ii.ent. They weu* the light aim of the Pritish Indian Army, hut 

he was i ot goii g to allude to the past. They had now becjome the 

xaii^uaid of the rational aimy. They all knew' the extraordinary 

Kieritu r.s the Akalis had made during the last three years. The Guru- 
ka-bagh ircident was .still fresh in their menioiy. That, how'ever, was 
only a (luestioii of bioaking hones, heads, etc., but now, at daito, 
they had been shot down on the first occasion, and for the last eight, 
months jathas had \<)luntarily surrondcrod com ting arrest, imprisonment 
aid (onlifci alion of propeity. The Govt, could not crush the Sikhs. 

It was I ot only a (lUcsiion of thirty lakhs of Sikhs, but the whole 

l<»pulalion of li dia, Hindus and Musalmans, would stand by their brave 
Sikh lirethrcn. 

'1 he rcsolutioji was passed unanimously. 

Lifting the Ban on Law Courts 

After the discu.ssioii of the Akalis resolution w^as over M. GANDHI 
roved that while adhering to the boyiotts of courts, the request con* 
laineel in legolutioii number three (relating to the full maintenance of 
the fixe boycotts) should not he deemed to cover the case of litigants, 
whether ])I:nntilTs or clefeixlai.ts, appearing before a couil. He instanced 
the case cd Mr. Gaigadhar Rao Desphende who had been forced to 
M] pear Isefoic the couits as he otherwise stood to lose all his ances- 
tial i>ioi)Oity. He know many other oases w'licre noirco'operators w'ere 
n iidc to Milfrr and advantage was taken of lioth hy Government 
:-id hy niisnupulous creditors and otlicis. He observed that the 
House was liee to vote as it pleased ai.d that he personally hold 
to the loycott of the Government law courts in its full sense. 
After detailing the differences hetween lawyers, litigants, and the public 
aid exiilaiiiiig that this was a concession of weakness, M, Gandhi 
said that in the picsent ciicun.staiicos ho felt that there was no 
otlior com sc open to him l ut to recommend this alteration of the 
luovious day's resolution. 
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Mr. Abbas Tyabji sononded the motion. 

Mr. G. H irisarvottarn lUo (Andhra) cjnsidored it Iiij i»aiiiail duty 
to oppose the motion strongly. He said there wore three factors in 

the boycott —the plaintiff, the defend int. ajid the lawyers To give 

the plaintirf the right to appe ir in court was to raise the boycott. It 

was true they had to sufer for a while, l)iit suffering was the ossoiieo 

of non-co-operation. It wis said tint if the piaintilfs W3re not per- 
mitted to appear in courts, they might be reduced to destitution. 

Non-co-operation always allowed them the right to make a statement, 
but to have witnesses cilled and evidence put in was prohibited, beciuse 
they had no faith in the law courts. Why should not then the lawym-s 

also bo permitted to resume their practice? He therefore strongly oi>- 

posed the motion which he hoped would be rejected by tin Houste. 
Mr. W. P. Ignatius wanted to know if, under the resolution, 

appearance before a law court was still considered a breach of th e 
OongrcsB boycott or if it was a concession. 

M. Gandhi replied that it wis most certainly a bi-oacli of tho 
boycott, and was only made as a concession. 

Mr. Prakasam (Andhra) said that he was himself thinking of 
moving the lifting of the whole boycott, but since M. Gandhi had moved 
this resolution it had made his tisk lighter. He wanted the ban on 
the lawyers also removed. 

At this stage, Dr. Choitram (Sind) raised a point of oiaier and asked 
the President whether M. Gandhi’s motion was in order, as it militated 
against the (congress resolutions. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali ruled M. Gandhi’s motion oulr of or*der. 

A few formal resolutions wore then passed, and at half-pjist ten the All 
Ijidia Congress Comniittoe meeting was formally adjourned ‘ sine die.” 

After the meeting was over all the prominent loaders of the Con- 
gress, including some of those who had spoken and voted against M. 
Gandhi’s motions throughout the session, expressed their complete con- 
fidoiico iu M. Gandhi’s leadorshiv). Members from all the provinces and all 
paities rose np one after another and pledged themselves solemnly to abide 
by his decisions and follow him to the end. 

The informal conference broke up at midnight. 

The following is the text of the other resolutions passed by the 

A. I. C. C. 

VI. — opium Policy 

In the opinion «»l tlir* Opium Poliijy of the Government of InJia 

is altogether contrary to the moral welfare of the people of India and other 
countries. The A. I, t’. (!. is further of opinion that the people of India would 
welcome the total abolition of the opium traffic for purposes of revenue and is 
a so of opinion that the production of opium is out. of a 1 \)roponion to the 
medical requirements of Iiulia. 

The A. 1. hereby appoints Mr. K. Andrews to conduct an enquiry iii 
connection with tl.c Assam Provincia' Congress Committee into the opium habits 
of the people of Assam and the eifect upon them of the opium policy of the 
Ooveuuoent and for this purpos.* autliories the Wo/kiiig ('oininittee to make the 
necessary arrangemcnt,s. 

VII. >r1ndi «ns Over-sea* 

After reading the loport of Messrs. Andrews and Chaturvi'jli on emigration 
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fioin (iiditi IrM Jfiloui i-urifOWf'. the A. f. t'. hereby authoriws the Working Com- 

fn wild if meesKary the deputation >.uffKt‘bted in the report to the Malay 
reniii>u'a aed Ceyhii and invite the co-oiHuatioii of other urgauinationh on ttie 

depuiui ion. 

VI 11. — Notice of Motions for Congress 

A J iii<)Ki;jis iiteiided to tie dihcubhed at the annual Whr<ion oi’ the Indian 

JNut.oiiiil I migni-f., wtietlier Imni Piovineiai Congiet-s CommittwH or ilelegatet, sliou d 

tie Mill :n Hjicii tlie (ieiieiiil Stcretarieh at eaht ten days bi'fore tlie HcBSiou of 

tlir ( ni.pirw lirpiiis. The Sfcielaiy shall liigi'sl them and iiieorpuiate them in tin* 
diaif jiiogijiiiiiiie to be placed before tin* Subjects Conmiiltec. 

MK'li H solutions ns have tut found p'aee in the printed draft wilt not he 

< ntenjiiUed hy the Subpets Committ*‘e unless they arc signed by at least 20 Meiii- 
b«i> of the A!l-liuh;i Cont'iess Coiniuitlee or oO delegates of the Congress. 

IX.— Treasurer 

lirHiUnl thill the resigiuition of S|i. VeJji baUhamsi Nappoo he acci*pl»‘d, 

iJesoIvod liirihri tliat Seth .Ininiuilal Bajaj Ik* appointed Treasurei in ]>!a<*.e of Sjt. Ve ji 
1.. Nappoo v\itli pewers to operate on the accounts already optMied in the Lianks in 

tin* name of the All-India 'I'l nk Memorial Svvarajya Fund, either jointly or severally. 

Atid lull her, Seth .laiunaial Ihijaj and Sj Kcwasliankcr .lagjiwan Javeri are hereby 
Miipowenvi to uppoiiii an Ailorney or Attorneys cithi*r jointly or siivemljy from tiiin- 
to tune wild sli:i.ll either jointly or severtilly have exactly the same ])owerK to ojierati- 
4U1 tin* All-lndia TiliiU Mnnoria! Swarajya Fund aeeounts as an* hereby granted to 
tfie said Seth J;miiiii;;il Hajaj and Seth Itewashauker Jagiiwun Javeri. Provided, 
liowevei, that the ilevo'utiou of any of tlie above powers does not absolve lh<' 
'ricio-uieis fiotii any pe 1 ^oll:ll responsibility to the Working Comiiiittt'e. 

IJesolved that Sit. l{e\Misl anker Jngjiwan do continue as Working Treasurer. 

X-— Election To Working Committee 

Ih 'Ol vfd I hai MahniinM M, N. (liiialhi Is* eleete<l a member of tin WorUinii Coinmiticr. 



Mahatma Gandhi on the A. 1. C, C. 

Regarding the proceedings of the A. 1. C. C. Mahatma Gandhi wrote two 
very graphic and illuminating arliclet in the YOUNG INDIA under the headi'.gi : 

Defeated & Humbled” and “The A 1. C. C.” which are reproduced below 

1. "Defeated & Humbled” 

'J’he procccilingK of the A. I. C. C. remiiulal mo of tliose at Dolhi iust boforo 
I was impribonec], Tlie ilihil.usioumeiit of Delhi awaitcil mo at Ahmodabad. I had 
a bare, majority always for the four reso utious but it must bo n^jjarded by mo as 
a niinoriiy. The Mouse was fairly eveu'y divhliMl. Tlie tropiiiath Saha resolution 
oliuchwl tlic issue. The spcooln s, the ivsu t, ami the scenes I witnessed afterwards — 
all was a perfect ey«-- opener. I umloubtwl.y regard the voting as a triumph for 
Mr. Das all hough lie was appareiu y tlofcatctl by eiglit votes. That he could find 
70 support, ers out. of 148 who votinl hail a deep signiticau(!e for me. It. lightwi the 
dai-hness though very dim y as yet. 

Up to the point of the d<‘C aration of the poll, I was enjoying the whole thing 
as a huge joke thougli 1 knew an tlie whi.e that it was as serious as it was huge. 
1 now sec that my enjoj’inent was supertiidal. It concca.ed the laceration that was 
going on within. 

Undue liCvity 

After tliat declaration, ilu- chief actors retired from the scene and the House 
ahaiKloned itsidf to levity. Most important reso.utions were \)assed with the greatest 
unconcern. There were (lashes of liuiuour sandwitclu'd b«*tw(!en tliese reso.utions. 
Kveiyboily rose on points of order and information. The ord(‘al was enough to try 
the patience of any Chaiiiuan. IMoulana Mahomcil Ali came through it all unscatlied. 
He kept his tom|'er fair'y. He liglitly refused to recognise “points of Information”. 
I must confess tliat tlie suitors for fame most cheerfully obeyed Ids summary ruling, 
liet not the rcwlcr conclude that there was at any slag»‘ of the piocecilings the 
s.ightist insubordination, I have not known many meelings where there was so 
little acrimony or personalities in tlie debate as in this even tliough fi*o!ing ran 
high and tin? ilillerenccs were sharp and serious. I liave known meetings where 
under similar circumstances the UJiairnieii havi* fouiul it most, diflicult to kci?p onlrr. 
The Tresident of the A. I. U. conmiandiNl willing obedience. All the same, dignity 
vanished after the Uopinath n?so!u(ion. It was liefore this House that I had to put 
the last resolution. 

As t.he proceeiliiigs wi?nt on f must have become more ami more? serious. Often 
I fe.t like running away fioiii the oppressive scene. 1 dreaded liaving to move a 
resolution in my charge, I would ask for the postponement of the resolution but, 
for the promise 1 ha<l made at tie* inr-etiiig tliat 1 would suggest a remeily or failing 
that move a resolution for protecting .'itigauts from the op(*ratiou of the thiril 
rcso ut ion wliich reiiuires res.' gnat ion from members who do no bc.ieve in the 
principle of the live Boycotts ine. tiding that of Jaw coujts and do not carry tliem 
out in their own persons. Trotection was intended for those who might b(? driven 
to the courts either as Blaintiffs or Defcmlaiits. 

JM'otiHjtiiig Idtigants 

The reso’ution that, was ailopn^l by the Working Committee and previously cir- 
oulateil among the members did protect them. It was substituterl by the one actually 
liasseil by tin? A, 1. (5. C. As Hu? reader knows it exempts from its operation those 
who might U? coveretl by the Cocanada resolution. In drafting that amendment I had 
not protected litigants. I had wished to do so by a separate resolution. I had annotin- 
ml the fact at the time of introducing the resolution and it was this promised resolution 
that opened for me a way out of darkness invisible. I moved it with the preface 
that it was in reilcmption of the morning promise. I mentioned too that Mr. Gangadhar 
Kao Dcshpamle was an instance in point. 1 do not believe in exemptions as far as 
possible. But I know that some of the strongest Non-co-oiierators have found it 
difficult to avoid law courts. Unscrupulous debtors have refused payments to Non- 
(*/>-operators because of their knowledge that the latter could not sue them. Similarly 
1 know men who have brought suits against Non-co-operators because they would 
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not dofciul tlioniKelvcs. The curiouR will lie agreeably Rarprisiid to disover* if fcbry 
warcbed amoii}^ the rank and file the numerous oases in wliic.li Noii-co-opcrators have 
preferred to suffer lonses to d»*feiuling thernst-ves o/ suin^. Ncvcrthe.css it is perfectly 
tru • that representatives have not always b:;en ab.'e to keep to the proliibiiiou. The 
p met ice therefore has been to wink at liiing suits and more often at dcfeiidiii}' them. 
The tN»mraittee has from time t.(» time a so passed rules ? legalising the practice to a 
certain <*xteut. 1 thought that now when the A. I. t\ t'. was ad(»|»tiiig a rigid 
attitude reganliiig th(? ol)s<irvauce of the boycott, the position of tbe litigants should 
be c early delined. Nothing would please me b(M.ter tlian for the ('OngreBR to have 
only those representatives on its Kxecutive who would carry out all the boycottB to 
the full but till" exi'wtt fultilment at. the present stage of the bojxotl. of law courts 
on thr? part ol many is almost an impossibility. Vo untary acceptance of poverty is 
essmitial ff)r the purpose. It must take some lime before we can hope to manage 
the (Jougress i)igani>at ions with such m'*!! and women and niii them t.-fficieiitly, 
Uecognising the liani fae.t I was piepareil to incur the tMliurn of having to move 
he said resoIut'»ni of exemption. 

The OpiMtsitioii 

Hard y had I linished reading it up sprang the brave Harisarvot.tama Uao to 
his feet and in a vigorous and »*ogeut sjxwh opposed it. He sjiiil it was his pain- 
ful «luty to oppose me. I 1o‘d liim tin* pain was mine in that 1 iiad to move a 
resolution I <'ou »l not defend. His must In? the pleasure of opiiosing an iinlefeuRib e 
resolution and of keeping Hie Congress organisation pure at any cost. I likotl 1-liIs 
opposition and was looking b rw'aril to the voting but tin* opi)Oni;r was followed l>y 
i^wami (foviudananda who raised the ti clinical 01)11*011011 that no rf?Bo’ution desigtied 
to aff'ct. one pievioiis'y passed cou'd be moved at- tlie stun* session of the Committee, 
The t'liairmau proper’y rejeeli-d the oljjce.tiou if oii’y lietause tlu^ previous day the 
very first resoluiioii wjis iimeiided after it was passed by a majority. lJul the last 
straw was unwillingly siipplinl liy J'r. Cboitiam. I have known liim to be a reR|>on- 
sible man. A long period oi unbroken s(!rvice lies to his credit. He has cmbrac-il 
poverty for Hie sake of his couiitTy. 1 was not prepareil for a constitutional objec- 
tion horn liini on a matter in wliiedi the Hommittet* had on previous owasioiiH 

softened . t.h(‘ effect of the boycott reso'utiou. Hut be thoughtlessly asked whether my 
resolution was not a briNie.li of ili<* Congress llesolution on boye.otts. 

‘Sank Within 31 c’ 

Mau'ana Mahomed Ali aske«l me whether the objeetion was not just. 1 said, of 
course it was. He therefore felt bouml to lioM luy reso ution unconstitutional,!* Then 
1 sank within me. There was nothing, absolute. y nothing wrong about anybody’s 

►petch or beliavinur. A'i w’ere brief in their remarks. They wt‘rc equally courteous, 

and what is more, they >verc seemingly in the right and yet- it was a'l hopeless y 
unrea'. The objections were like rea^lmg a sermon on the virtue of self-restraint to a 
hungry man reiluced to skelel.on. Kach of the aetors acted involuntarily and unconsciously. 
1 felt tliat. (lod was sptiakiiig t.ti me through them aiul seemed to say : “ Thou fool, 

Knowest not thou that, thou art impossible. Tliy time is up.” 

Clangadliar Uao asked me whether be shouM not resign. T agreed with l.im 
that, lie sliou'd <1(1 so ;u. one.e and he prompt y tenderetl his resignation. 'J’hc pRisi- 
«lent read it u> i.lic meeting. It was aeceplwl almost unanimously. Ganga<lliar llao 
was the gainer. 


‘Know not where I stand’ 

Miaukal A’i was sitting right opposne at a distan<*e of perhaps six yards. 
His pnsenee ivstraiiml me from tleeing. I kept asking myself : <‘.ou!d right overcome 
out of wrong ! Was I not. co-operating with evil ? JSluiukat Ali i«;enied to say to 
me through his big eyes : there is nothing wrong, for alt w'ill be rigbr. I was 
struggling to free juysclf from the ein*haiitmeut. I coulfl not. TJie President askctl ; 
shall 1 now disso've the meeting '! I said certainly. 

Hut Maulana Abnl Kalam Azail w-lio was evidently w'atching whatever changes 
my face was undergoing was ad eyes. He quickly came up an<l said we cannot, 
ilisperse without the message you have promisetl. i replied Maulana Saheb, it is 
true. 1 wanttHl to say something about tlie future plans. But what I liave been 
witnessing for the last hour, after the (lopinath reso’. ution, has grieved me, 1 «lo not 
know where I staml now ami what 1 sliou'd do,” 
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liaifl ISare My Heart. 

Then he sai<l : say even if it is only tliat. I ciiniplicil, aiul in a eliort spoecU 
in Hindustani laid bare my licart and let them see the blood oozmg out of it. 

Jt takes much lo make me weep. I try to suppress tears even wJieu there irf 

occasion for tliem, but in spile of all luy efforts .to be bj-ave I broke down 
utterly. The audicuer was visibly affecteiU I took them through the various stages 
I hatl pass'd aiul told them that it was Shaukat Ali who stood in tlie way of 

jny llight, Kor, I regarded him as a trustee for Hindu Honour as I was proiui 
enougli lo regard myself a^ much for Mussalmau Honour and then I tol<l iliein 

tliat I was unable to say how I wouhl shape my future course. I would eoiisii r 
him and ot]u*r workiM’s who were closely associated wiili me. 

It was the saddest speech I luul evr*r ma<le. I tinished ami turned round to 
look for Moulana Abu! Ka.'am Azmi. He ha«l stolen away fiom me and was 

standing at the larthest eml opposite t.o me. I to]iI him 1 would now Jike o go. 

He said : •“ Not yet, wait for a while for we must speak too." And he invite<l the 

audience to speak. TJiose who spoke di<i so with a si>b. The sight of Hie hoary- 

Jieaded Sikh friend who was chocke<l as was sp.-jiking louehcil me deep. Of 

course Shaukat Ali spoke and others; all begge«l panlon ami assured me of 
their unwavering suiiporr. Mahomed Ali broke d«iwii Iwiee. L trieil to soothe him. 
I have nothing to forgive for none had ilom; any wrong lo me. Un the contrary 
Hiey luul all been persoiial'y kind to me. 

1 was sfid because we were weighed in tlie scales of our own making, the 

CoiigrcKS Creed, ami found wanting. \Ve were such poor representatives of the 
Nation. 1 seemeil to lio hopelessly out of p'ac*. My grief consisted in tlie doubt 
about my own abiliiy to lead those who wtmUl not fojiow. I saw that 1 was utter y 
defeated ami Inimbli-d, hut ilefeat cannot dishearten mr. It (tan only chasten im*. 
My faith in my creed stands immovable. I know tliat Hod will guide? me. Trulli 
is superior to man’s wisdom. 

After Writing This. 

Tlie foregoing was written on Monday the 30th .lime. I wro.e it liut I was 
not satislied nor am satislied now with the perfonnauc". On reading it 1 fee. I. 
liave not done justice to the meeting or niyse.f. Hrca*. as th? informal ni<*et.ing 
was, the one tlnit preeecsdefl it and that stung me lo the «|uirk was not less great. 

1 do not know that. 1 have made it clear that no speaker had any ma ie." in liim. Whar 

jirayed ui»on my mind was the fact of imeoiistn'ous irresjimisibijity and disregard of 
the Congress Creed oi- policy of non- violence. The infoiinal meiMing was a heart- 
s-arclier. It purified the atmosplien.*. The whole of Tuesday I passed in discussing 
with co-workers my position. My i inerniost wi.<th was and siill is to retire from the 
<-ongre«8 and confine my activity merely to Hi'idu-Mus.im unity, Khaddar and 
Untouchability. 'J'iiey would not listen. 1 liad no right , they said, to ret in? at a 
critical period in tlie history of tlie nation. My witiidrawal would n()t smooth 

matters. It wou.d cause depression and lemovc from Congress mniings au active, 
restraining iiitlmmce. I must ac Ively work the rrogramim? of wliieli 1 was i.hc 
author so long as the majority favoun.Nl it. 

TIu; I’rogramim? had a lar grwiter majority than the A. 1. voting would 

indicate. 1 must travel in the country and see things for myself. 

Abdn;ation not possible 

My second propo.sal was for all who fully acceptiNl the Congress t.’rced to 
retire in favour of the Swarajists, As ihr argument against it deve.oped, I rejected 
it myself as Ihouglitless. It. was the last thing tlie Swarajists wauled. I felt that, 
it would be doing violence to them to exjiect them to do tlie impossible. 1 know 
tliat they would not entertnin even the first proposal. 1 offered it. to them at .luhii 
and renewed it in Ahmedabsid. 1 have therefore re.uctaiit iy decided to drink tin; bitnn* 
imp and continue to be in the Congress orgauiwitiou and siioulder the re8|»on- 

sibility for working it until tlie Congress puts mo in an .ae.tual iiiimeric‘.al minority. 
I may not choose the short cuts : I must plod : 1 must [locket my pride and wait 
till I am driven out. I must seemingly Isjcomc a partyman and show that l ean 
still work as a No-party man. 1 ramt strive for a majority in the next (.^ongivsa 
and endeavour so far as it is possibic to act impartially. It is not beyond the capacity 
of a Satyagralii. The conditions are ii.crwlib y simp.c. The striving to be in 
majority consists in solid work. (1) Over and above the spanning for half an hour^ 
<very spare minute should be given to it. (2) Extra spinning can be diHi)en8urL 
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with ill imler to do Kbaddar propaganda. (3) Wc may ‘swell the Electoral Roll 
l)y getting as many (’ongn'ss mcmberB as possible. (4) There should be no mani- 
pnlalion of pa|K?is. (5) There shoulil l»e no manoevouring for securing votes, (6) 
Tlicre sljoiild be no eriticism of the opposite party as distinguished from policy. 
(7) Tliere should bo no undue, presuro exercisetlon the voteis. 

?.oth tin* parties are said to liave resorted in the past to unscrupulous practices in 
the matter (»f eleet ion of <lelegates aiul mcmlicrs of the subordinate organisations. The 
best way or a\oiding coiruptions is to Vie indifferent to the result, after having adoptcil 
a'J houeVt meahiires for iutiuencing the voters. Tlie No-change prograramo must be what 
it means. 

t)ur lUffercuce 

Tli(‘ proci-edingB of tJie (.‘oinmitlee have but confirmed the view that there must be 
separate OTganisationa for working the two methods. The Swarajiftf ihethcd cul- 
tivates British opinion and locks to the British Psrliemert let ^werej. The Ko-change 
melluxi hmlvs ft) ilie pt oplc lor it. The two methods represent two opposite men- 
talities. Tin’s is iiof to sa^' that one is wrong, and tlie other is right. Each may 
be right in its own pJ.'ioe but for omi organisation to w'ol'k both is to weaken 
boll) and therefore to ilamagc the national cause. Whilst one school claims to give 
politicsil e<lu(\‘itiou through the t’ouiici's, the other claims to give it exclusively by 

working among the peitpKj and evoking its organising and administrative capacity. 

One teaches to dok up to Goverumeut for popular progress, tlic otliri* tries to show 
that even the most nlea! (lovernnient p'ays .among a sclt-goveiniiig peop'e the least 
imporiant pait in naiional growth. Tlie one teaches the people that the Construc- 
tive I'logramme alone cfinnot achieve Swaraj, the other teaches the people that it 
and it alone can aeliicve it. Cii fortunately, 1 was unab e to convince the Swarajists 
of tins uhv'oiis until and 1 saw a comtitutioiial difficulty in the way of Hi.*curing 
a liomogeiu'ous riigsuiisaf ion. 

Wc must now Hum ‘fore ilo the next best thing: we must silently w’ork ui> the 
Const fuel ive I’rogramnie witlioui regard to what will happen in I)eceraher, in th»- 
full ln'lief that whet Ik r flic Congress rejects or aceeihs the programme, for us there 
is no oihej-. I would ask fliose uewsfwpers that cali themselves *No-clwnge’ itfipers 
i.ol to erii ici^e Hu; Swarajists iii any sliape or form, I am convinced that new's- 
]*:ipeis V’J*.' ‘‘ part in shaping the policy or piogramme of the masses. 

Tluy do not htiow iIkiii. The No-ehaiigeis have fo reach and represent those who 

have had iio political education whatsoever. 

2. The “A. 1. C. C. ’ 

The first roolutioii of Hie A. 1. C. C. is liereft of Hie penally clause. It was my first 
defeat in a seiies. Majiiiities eaniiot. *lrc^e me. It was imfiosBihlc for me to be 
satihfieil with a hare majority wlien I kfMii'' that if the Swarajist withdrawals were 
lo he taken into account Hie jlel'eat was a certainty. I tlierefore urged the meeting 
In take into aeeouut the witlnlrawals and remove tlie penally clause from Hie 
lesoution, 

'I’he si-coiid resoiulion is not the same as the original draft but in substance 
it is the same. The principle of disciplinary action is retained. 

The Hiiid resolution eonstitutes a real failure. 1 still feel tl'Ut the elective 
oiyunisations of tlie Congress are Executive and that therefore they Bhou!<l contain 
only those who heartily support the Congress programme for tlie time being and 
who are pie|iared not to olistiuct or tone it down but lo carry it out in its 
entirely. 

I‘.ul it was not possible to uet over the eoiisHlutional ilifiiculty and aii}' restric- 
tion upon the Coeaiiada rrograniiiie must bo eonsiderid a liieach of tlie ('oiigress 
const it III ion. I’liltiiig the inlerprelation tliat I do even now the original resolution 
was not a hieai'h. I’uf it was {o.med out lo me that 1 have no right to put 
my own infeijiivtai dii uj on it and that the SwBt.**jists had the right to contend 
that (hose wlio entcreil the Councils w'ere not deharreil from being on the Execu- 
tives. They said thsit as a matter of fact there were f^w'arajists on the Working 
Committee aln?ady. 

TIk* argument had great, weight with me and in view' of the knowledge that 
Hie oiigiiial resolution disijualifying the Swarajists from being on the Executives 
^■ouM only be passetl by a narrow majority was decisive in reconciling me to the 
jcsoluf.on ns fiml’y ailoptotl. It dors not please me but it was the only poBsible 
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course left save that of dropping the whole proposition. It was required for the 
sake of keeping before the eouniiy the klea of having a homogeneous organisation 
and of insistence on purity of political conduct. Representatives must be expected 
to conform to standard they lay down for others. It must be pointed out in a 
variety of ways that the Coiigiess is no longer a begging association but that it is 
primarily a Self-purification Association designed to achieve its goal by developing 
internal strength. J'ublic opinion must therefore be created in favour of the things 
needed for the national life. The best way of creating it is to frame propositions 
and enlisting suppoit therefor. Whilst, therefore, 1 have reconciled myself to the 
pxissibility of temporal y heierogtmity I wouhl strongly pleail with the parties not to 
obstruct eaoli others’ paths. 

Saha Resolution. 

The fourth resolution has however completed my defeat. It is true that th^ 
Gopinath Rrsolutioii was winied by a majority. A clear minority wouhl have pleased 
me more than a narrow majority. 1 do not forget the fact that many who voted 
for Mr. Das’s amendment did so because of tlic rumour of imiiending arrests. Many 
naturally felt it a point of honour to protect a valued chief and comrade who had 
rendered signal services to the country and who hail performed great self-sacrifice. 
{Sentiment often outweiglis moral conshleratious and I have no ilouht that the 
Reiigal Goveinment will make a serious blunder if they arirst Mr, Das and his 
bupporleis. It is too late in tlio <!ay to punish opinion. If there was no moial consi- 
ileriitiou against supporting Mr. Das’s amendment. 1 would have had no hesitation wliat- 
ever in myself tendering my support but 1 could not. No ('ongiVhSraeii could. 

A Staggering Revelation 

Mr. Das sees no difference beiw’ccn my resolution and bis, I can only say it is 
4 »elf-d(ception. Those wl.o spoke in support of his proposition did not mince matters. 
They had lOOm for iiolitical murder in their philosophy and, after all, is it not t he common 
pliiloEOphy, the majority of the so-called civilised peoples believe, in and aet upin.' On 
due oeeiisions they hoI<l that for a disorganised and oppressed people political assassina- 
lion is the only remedy. That it is a false philosophy, that it has failed to make the 
world belter to live in, is only too true. I merely state that if Mr. Das and Ids supporters 
have erred they have the bulk of ‘ civil iseil’ opinion on their side. The foreign masters 
of India have no better record to show. If the Congress was a political oiganisation w'lth 
no limitation as to means it won d be Imi»OF6ib!e to object to Mr. Das’s amendment, on 
its ineiits. It vvoulil thai be rcruleifd to a question of experience. Rut that there were 
seventy fongress JUq resentatives to support the resolution w'as a staggering revelation. 
Tiny have i»roved untrue to ll.eir crcid. In my opinion the amendment was in breach 
of the (-'oiigrcbs creed or the policy of non-violence. Rut 1 purposely refrained fiom 
raising such an objection. If t lie members wanted the resolution it was w'ell for them to 
have it. Il is always best in my opinion to let constiiulional questions he dteided as a rule 
by racmbeis. ..|i> 

Other Resolutions 

The other resolutions do not rciiuirc any discubsion. The resolution extolling the 
^iUh saeriticc and bravery was in continuation of the traditional policy of tlic Oongress. 
The ('pium Resolution became nccissaiy for two reasons. Miss J^ec Mottee who lias been 
doing most valuable woikin 1 lying to reduce the world growth of Opium to its bare 
nifdieal necessity has pointed out m tmgic terms the immoral Opium I'oliey of the Oovern- 
mtnt of India. Mr. Andrews has shown how the Oovernnieiit of India made itself respon- 
sible for changing at the Opium Convention Ihi? word “ Mcdica.” to “ Legitimate’'. Indes- 
cribirg the people its requirements it therefore became necessary in view of tlic .T.pproachmg 
Convention at (k-iieva, for the A, T. C. C. to say what the Nation IhiiiUs of the Oovcrnmeni. 
of JudiaV I'olicy, It hud bicome equally iiecessaiy to investigate the condition of thy 
Assaiiicse under the Opium liubil. A line IxMly of men and women are undergoing a 
piocops of decay under the cursnl Opium habit. The Assfim Provincial Congress Coni- 
mitlee is ready to imiuire into 1 be matter. The A T, C. C. lias then.‘fore thoiiglit it 
desirable to aiquiint Mr. Andrews to conduct tlie iiuiuiry in ro-operation with the 
Provincial Committee. 

The seventh rcso'ution authorises the Working Committee to appoint if necessary a 
ilcputntiou to enciuirc into the comlitions of Indian labourers of tlie Ma'ay I’eninsula 
and Ceylon. We know nothing of the condition of the labourers who emigrate to Ceylon 
and the Malaya I'eiiiiisu'a except from the btray ri'ports t.hat. appear in the prets. It 
is our duty to study their ciuulition and ilo whatevrr we can to ameliorate it. 
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M. Gandhi’s “O ne Programme” 

It did not take tho Mahatma long to recover from being thus 
* defeated and humVjled and at the insistent demand from friends and 
workers for a ‘ common programme ’ for all parties in tho country, 
HO that controversies may be sot aside and an activity roused in the 
country as intense as in the hey-day of N-C-0 in 1921, M Gandhi issued 
tho following manifesto on July 10th, 1924. 

Friends have asked me to suggest one universal programme in which 
Rajas, Maharajas, No-Changers, Pro-Changers, Liberals, Independents, 
practising lawyers. Anglo-Indians and all others could join without reserve. 
I am asked to suggest such a programme with the condition that it 
must b 3 effective and swift enough for the attainment of Swaraj. The 
most effective and the swiftest programme I can suggest is the adoption 
and organisation of Kliaddar. the promotion of llindu-Muslim unity 
and the removal by the Hindus of untouchability. It is my unalterable 
beliif that if these three things are achieved, we can establish Swaraj 
without the slightest difficulty. I further believe that, if all the parties 
whole-heartedly work the programme, it can succeed within one 
year. 

Success of Khaddar. 

Success of Khaddar will mean boycott of foreign cloth. It is India's 
right- and duty to manufacture all the cloth she needs. She has the 
means of doing it, and the boycott of foreign cloth will automatically 
purify the English mind and remove the one insuperable obstacle in 
tho way of Englishmen looking at things Indian from the Indian stand- 
po nt. If, therefore, the country as a whole adopts this three-fold 
programme, I would be pn' pared to advise the suspension of the Non- 
co-operation programme and civil disobedience for a period of one year. 
1 say one year, because an honest working of the programme must 
bring about a virtual boycott of loreign cloth within that period. 

1 need hardly say that the co-operation of Swarajists alone in the 
above programme is nut enough to suspend Non-co operation or pre- 
parations lor civil disobedience. Their assent is already there. They arc 
pledged, like all other Congressmen, to the full constructive programme. 
Non-co-opcralion is necessary so long as there is no change of heart 
in the Goveinment and without that change, those who keep themselves 
outside the Congress pale will not actively and openly participate in 
the programme. 

Time not yet for Co-operation. 

I fear that the time lias not yet arrived for such sincere co-opera- 
tion with the people on the part ol the Government, or those whose 
position and prestige depend upon its patronage. 1 know too that a 
very large number of people aic not yet converted to the programme 
of unadulterated Khaddar. They disbelieve in ttie mighty potency of 
the charkha. They even susp.ct me of evil designs upon the Indian 
mills. Few take the trouble of drawing a mental picture of the meaning 
of the message of the charkha. 1 have no doubt that the country 
will soon come round to the charkha if its votaries are true to their 
faith. But some of my friends tell me that 1 am wrong in my diagnosis. 
They tell me that, if 1 would but drop Non-co-operation and civil 
disobedience, every one will gather round the charkha, and that it is 
preposterous f. r me to suspect the Government of a de.-ire to divide 
Hindus and Mussalmans. 1 hope 1 am wrong. 
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The position of Mill Industry. 

Let me make the position clear regarding our mills. 1 am not their 
enemy. 1 believe they have a place in our economy for some time to 
come. Boycott of foreign cloth cannot, perhaps, be brought about speedi- 
ly without the assistance of mills. But. if they are to help, they must 
become national in spirit. They must not be worked merely for the 
agents and shareholders, but the nation at large. In our programme, 
however, we must erase the mills. For. Khaddar has to carve out a 
position for itself. The message of Khaddar has not even been delivered 
to one out of seven lakhs of villages. The mills have therefore more 
than six-sevenths of India yet at their disposal. If Khaddar is to 
establish a permanent footing. Congressmen can only use and popularise 
it to the exclusion of mill cloth. Patriotic mill-owners must see at a 
glance the utility, the necessity and the resonablcness of my proposition. 
Indeed, they can help Khaddar without hurting themselves. If the time 
comes when the whole of India adopts Khaidar, they must rejoice 
with the nation, and they will, even as the Lancashire mill-owners will 
and must some day. find other uses for their capital and machinery. 

The Immediate Task. 

1 have sketched the universal programme lor the satisfaction of 
insistent friends. But 1 would warn the workers against turning their 
attention away from the immediate task before them, which is to attend 
to their own and their neighbours* spinning. If universal acceptance 
<loes not come now. their spinning and their faith will precipitate it. 
That it must come some day is a certainty. The precise date can be 
determined only by those who have already a liv ng faith in it and 
who have proved it by acting up to it in the face of the heaviest odds. 

The Swarajist Position. 

The coniproini.so at Ahmedabad was hailed with joy by the ludiaii 
Natioualists as it avoitod for the time being the open split lietwoon the 
two wings of the Congress, the prospect of which had already created an 
alarm in the country. Like all compromise, however, it had only the negative 
virtue of bringing in (luiescoiico, and for the next month or so both parties 
seemed to be resting to voouperate the vitality that had ]>eon lost during 
the May — June pourparlers. After the Ahmedabad meeting the Swarajist 
position as summed up by Mr. G. K. Das and Pt. Motilal Nehru was this : — 

Mr. C. R. DAS in a Press interview said that the net result, from 
the Swarajist point of v.ew. of the Ahmedabad sitting of the All- 
India Congress Committee was that things remained as they were, with 
tins difference that the Delhi and Coconada resolutions permitting 
Council entry were accentuated. Mr. Das had no hesi.ation in inter- 
preting the boycott resolution which had been passed to exclude members 
of legislative bodies from its operation. So far as this point was con- 
cerned, it was a net Swarajist gam. Otherwise, the differences remainei 
where they were. 

Asked to state the real attitude of the Swarajists with reference to 
the spinning resolution. Mr. Das replied: “ The Swarajists have no 
objection to spin and they have over and over again declared their 
faith in the constructive programme. But they strongly resented any- 
thing being forced upon them, ani they thought it was an attempt to 
exclude them uacoustitutionaily from the Congress executive. They 
re arded this unconstitutionalism as nothing short of violence.*' 
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MOTILAL NEHRU in an intorviow said as to the aim of his 
Vaiiy, whether the Council dead-locks arc to be the end of their plan 

"The capture of the Councils and the bringing about of deadlocks 
are only means to an end and not the end itself. We already passed new 
rules (see p. 594) for our guidance in the Assembly, which, will show that we 
ccnsideiably enlarged the field of our activities, as has been made clear 
in the joint statement issued over the signatures of Mr. Das and 
mysell. We shall oppose all Government measures which tend to 
maintain or increase the hold of the bureaucracy over the country and 
help and promote all measures tending to remove or lessen that hold. 

•'The real work of preparing the country is being done by the 
National Congress as a whole and consists in the carrying out of the 
constructive programme with a view to civil disobedience. The Swaraj 
l^arty will help in this work by educating the electorate and keeping 
them in touch with the proceedings in the various Councils, which will 
be an index to the intention of the Government. The people will thus 
know from time to time what resix)nse the Government is making to 
their legitimate aspirations and be ready to take their stand upon their 
rights, when such rights cannot fit with the interest of the bureaucracy. 
\Ve have lor the present set the ball rolling by putting forward the 
National Demand in the Assembly. As soon as the ball ceases to roll, 
we shall take the next definite step which may prove even less pleasant 
to the bureaucracy than the demand we have already made, 1 canot 
go into further details for the present. But it is intended that the 
Swaraj Party must continue to fight in the Council, if only to justify 
its existence as a wing of the Indian National Congress." 

Mr. S. SRINIVASA IYENGAR of Madras in an inlorvicw said : — 
*‘l fiankly confess 1 do not knew where wc stand. The Ahmedabad 
resolutions have been so framed that any party may put any inter- 
pretation on them as it likes and seek to justify the conduct. On 
the score tf tlio resolutions they have afforded fresh startiug points for 
some fiuarrels. They have settled nothing, but they have shown unmis- 
takably that No-changers arc not so strong as they appeared to be. 
Tteirs is a losing cause which does not deserve the support of the country. 

"The policy of Swarajists in the Legislative Assembly is not fully 
obstruction. Since 1 intend joining the Swaraj party shortly, with a view 
it possible to give effect to what I have in my mind, I reserve further 
tomnient on this topic. Alternative to obstruction is, as 1 have shown 
cn previous occasions, capturing seats on the provincial Councils and 
Assembly and leave them vacant. What No-changers should do if 
they want to become a vital force is to have a new cry in addition 
to Charka. Mr Gandhi has achieved bis purpose. 1 am hopeful that 
he will shortly formulate a new' programme suited to the present needs 
of the country, If he acts with the consultation with all leaders, he is 
sure to arrive' at an all-round programme both as regards Councils and 
the work outside. The existing technical boycotts upon which no pro- 
paganda is carried on should go. Charka must be common to all 
parties as beior*.'. No-changers must beceme pro-changers with a different 
positive programme. If Mr. Gandhi chooses, be can find a common 
lormula. 1 have reason to I)elieve that he is thinking about it. If 
h(‘ givts the country a really fighting programme, I am sure the 
Svvaraji:t3 w'ill join him. By fighting programme I mean capturing 
local bodies and holding them in trust for the Congress. The moment 
we have a common fighting programme, Khaddar will receive a new 
impetus." 



The Sikh Movement 

A eharaetcristie feature of the iiatioiuilisiie iiio\ eiiieiit in India iir 
iocont times is Satyagralia or Non-voilont rcsistaiiee to constituted autliority. 
Tt aims at breaking the agelong inequities of orthodox custom winch 
have kevt the people enslaved so long and np(m whieh autocracy in 
every shape has tlt)Mris]»ed. M'hat the Satyagralia inovcnicnt first inaugurated 
]»y M. (hindhi against the ( Jovernment is now fast spreading is shown liy 
the fact that hesidos the Sikh Akali Satyagraha started since the \ankana 
liagcily and the linrsad Satyagiaha closed in January last, two new 
inovoinents have siiicc arisen and still hold the conntiy in iiici'casiiig 
eveitement. These are the N'aikom Satyagraha in Travancoiv* State against 
the hail of untonchahilit \ and imap]*roacliahility on the low caste Hindus, 
and the larakeswar Satyagraha in Ilengal against tin* alleged oppressions 
ji].<l .s(*aMtlalous life of tlu* Molnint of 'farakeswar. In holh eases the struggle 
J.as dmived its sliaipness from the fact, that the (Joveriimcnt. broad hased 
ns it is upon all that is “too wooden. U)o rotten, too antidiluvian ', has 
sided with the reactionary orthodox elements as against the advancing 
cnri’Ci't of [xipular and more douiocratic thought. 

An account of the Akali movement in the iirsi three months of the 
current year has been givc3n in our last i.ssm‘. Since then the Punjab 
IJovt. have strongthciiod their ropres.sive measuros against the Sikhs. 
.T<onc t(ie less the Shahfdi .lathas continue to pour into Jaito. An account 
4^1 tbese datlias u\i tio the third has been given in on r last issue. Subsequent 
events are narrated below. 

l'.aijy in April last Sardar Mangal Singh, President of the (."ontral 
Sikh l^eague and a member of the Working (’ommittoo of the National 
I'ongress. issued the following .statement in jeply to statements made in 
Parliament and in the liCgislativo Assembly (pp. Ip'll tVj 284). 

“ arc In-iug inaUu i<> create an iiiqnc-sinri m (lie mind of the |mljlic tlial- 

tl.c SiK:.' are no( wiiliug t<» grasp (lie l»and of fncndshiji wliif.li the (lovcrnuicni 
<hc!arct! is alway?. cxirnded to thnn. f liavr- im» d.iidil. t|jc CMmmuuiiy nuudi apjMcciatc 
ll.i gfiK mus rcniarUs which both ilic Sccrctaiy of Stale for Jndiu in l|n> lion^.e o( 
1, /ids and (be Home Memln‘r ie the .Asscndily made alioul them. But. I am seriy 
1'al Ui> .attempl being m:ide to under st. and tli*- Sihh ])oiut of view and lo remedy 
thfir <j, ievaiicps. I( is ‘^aid (hat the Shiromani liurudwara I’arliaudhaU (..'ommittei; is 
niiroasut.able. Wh.at are (in- fnets ' 'fliH S. H. P. C. aiul I he Sliiromnui AUali 
v\'.i<h are the two | remiev and ri' present at ive org,aiiis:il mn.'. of tlie have 

d. clared unlawful. I'laetieally all tlir leaders and a very large nuuiUei of 
AvorkeVi- liave l>i-eu clapped into iails. Tin. press has been foi bidden I o publish tin' e.om- 
u'.unieali' 'UB issued hy tlu' Shiromani t'oiumitti'e. I’eople. giving donations to tie 
I 'otnmiltef, eollectiiie fund.' or ri-udering other kiiul.'. of jissistauee lo the Cornmitlei- 
]ia\e I ( < 11 . hav.assetl and tin geiu-rous provision,, of the law have been put into 
<.periil i< 11 against M;eni. The u-e of post ami telegraph olliers lias been refused to 

ti e t ■■.'iMiidt 1 1 ‘«‘. K \ ell nuiiu x (*r«lers are not <leii\ered. The newspapers whieh ;ir'' 

tnpiC. !v' r i< towards tin* Ahal'. cause are heiue harassed. 'I’Ih' jal has winch are dnov 
going t Idiai I'heru from the begin ihig. o( i‘i24 are ani'Stedj tried and euiivieied 
an-.J sett to Multan yiil llien and lliere. Simiiariy fr.*m lltii of Seiileuiber d:i,i!y yil lias 
25 onii have lieen going (■ .faito t«' resume tli-' Akhand Path or the nninterruple I 
leadisie \A the S‘ riptuiv. Tin j aie arrested and ileported to P»awal and left m .a jiuigh‘ 

there. I he t reatment rueied. out ti> the Shahidi daiha is well-known. A regular 

4:\\Mp;ng'.- is earriod on in tii villages where peoph' who are sympathiM ie. to the 
^\kali.-, IlTi arrt'sleu. It. Is alter thus lying the t 'omm.iuii \ hand and foot and aflei 
g iggoe them elhetive!;. thn‘ lie “hand of fiiiMid-^hip” is ofl'i'iid to them' The 
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Sikhs havo always b3cn ready for an horiourab.'e settleirent an(! even to-day they 
are prepared to ;riasp th" hand of friendship, provided the off.;r is genuine and rea>. 
But if, as I suspjot, the offer is ma<ie only with the obi(^cfc of gaining a tactioal 
advantage, it would not deceive tlie Sikhs. The Sikhs are a simple^ straight-forward 
people. The g.im'" of dip'omacy is foreign to them. When the.re will be a genuine 
gesture of friendship on the part of the Government, I am sure they will on'y be 
gla<l to c'asp ill * prof«;rred hand. lint if, on the otlier hand, Government wants to 
try roprcbsion, it is bound to fail with tlie Siklis. It betrays a woeful iguoi’ance 
of Sikh psyelnilogy and Jnstory. The Sikhs llouri.sh umler repression and the Khalsa 
has grown with the bl<»od (»f the martyrs. 

Sitle by side with the pol cy of repression there is also a campaign of misrepresent- 
ation about tlie aims and objeets of the movement. It is often said that the Sikbs 
are fighting to set up a lb»j of their own. A serious allegation of this sort i« 
lik<‘ly to produce grave; apprehensions in the minds of other oommumties, but 
fortunately we in India are too familiar with the old, oM device of “divide at 
irnpera” to he dccuved. These allegations are made in order t«* alienate t.lia 
sympatliies of (»ther comm uni tits; from the Siklis, but t.he fiicfc tliat the whole country 
has rallietl to ihe Sikli cause is sutlicieiit pnmf that those misrepncBentaiioiis arc 
acr<;pl.(d at their tine woitJj l>y the people. 

Object of the Sikh Movement. 

Hut in onlcr t.liat, theic may be no inisuiiderstandiog regarding the objects of 
the Sikh movemeiii, I declare it emphatically that ihe hleaof establishing Sikh Kaj 
has m;ver be<;n eiitert.aiiied by any Sikh. The S. (I, 1'. ('. stands on’y for the 
purifie.ation of the ji'ae.es of woisliiii. As for the national aims of the Sikhs they 
ar<r directed toviards tin; attainmont of Swarajya in common with their sisKir i.om- 
munities. The Akali movement though csseiitially religious in spirit, is llmroiighly 
national in outlook. All the items of constructive programme have been insistiMl 
upon by tlie Akalis and in fact e,arrit;d out to a very large extent. A very high 

pcircentagc of Sikh men and wom(;n have discarded foreign cloth and taken to the 
use of khadilar. Drink, whic.li was a great evil prevalent among the Sikhs, htis been 
completely eradicated. Tlu; work of imtouchability lias been pushed on with great 

vigour. Litigation lias been considerably reduce*! by privtiti* tirbitraiion. Thus the 
Aktih rnovemt'Ut is a ])owerful auxilliary to the. national cause. 

Sow with regard to the aims of the jat.htis which art‘ g:oing there, are 

<'lear. Tlu* instru«;1 ions issue«l to them b.y the Akal 'I'akht rc‘(|Uire th<*m only to 
restart, t.he interrupted Akliaiul Pat.li. There seems to be a suspicion in the oflhdal 
mind that the Sikh^ intend to earry mi the Nabha agitation under the cover of 
Akliaml I'atli ;md want to use .laito as a basv; for farther agitation. Nothing can 
be full her from the truth. Sikhs ar*> g«>iiig there to assert their freedom of 
unrest ri<;led worship .and they have no other ulterior object. The Jaibi Satyagrah 

as such is »iuiti* ajiarl fi im the agitation about the deposition of the Maharajah of 

Nabha. 

The Sikh easi* is e.h-.'ir. They an- lighting for tlie elementary right, of freeilorn 
<»f worship ami no amount of l■<•pres^ioM <*an uvar. In fact the sufferings and the 
deeds of tlu* martyrs are being tiaily recouute*! in the prayers and are thus hixjoming 
purl and parirel of the history and traditions of the panth. As a friend of the. 
Ib-itish pro\»!e, I may point out. that the bitleriiess which is being inevitably 
at'.eiMuuluted as a result of this in the miiuls of the pe<*ple is fraught witli grave 
e,ousenueni; ’s for the futun*. Tlu* Sikhs are not tigliting for their sectional jKilitie'i’ 
aseemlaney and in their n>l.gious struggle tliey have not introduee*! any ulterior 
politi«*al motives; and on this issiu* tluy arr ahvays ojieu to an lionourab'e sett e- 
menf. .\s for their national aitns the Sikh eommanity w’ill stum 1 shoulder t<» shoukler 
with tlu-ir Hindu and Muslim brethren in the tight lor their country’s! freetlom. 

The I’iitlwood Conniiitloo 

Tlio IhiiijjiL Goverrmieiit also ilie Govcrninont of India, on tho 
proasure of llieir Legislatures, had pledged tlieinselvcs t-o solvo tho Sikh 
■ lue.atioii .speedily. Accordingly on April llth tho Punjab Govt, iasiied tho 
folhnving Press romniunii|Ue • 

‘In March, 1921, tho Punjah Govonmient iutrodneed a liilJ to deal 
with the nuuuigeinent *)f the Sikh (btrudw.iraa ainl Shrines in tha 
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Province! but the Bill encountered considerable opposition and was 
ultimately dropped. During; the following year several further attempts 
wore made by the Government to frame a measure, but Jione of them 
obtained the requisite support. Ultimately, a Bill was passed in Novem- 
ber 1922, but it was not approved by the Sikh members of the Council, 
and has not actually been put into force. Government thought that 
a considerable number of Sikhs would be glad to see an Act passed 
with the same object, either in amendment of or in substitution for the 
Act of November, 1922. It has for some time past been known 
that it was ready to consider any i)roposals made to this end, provided 
that they wore rosponsiblo, and would be likely to receive substantial 
support fi’om the interests concerned. No such draft measure has, 
ho wever, up to date >>oen put forward for the consideration of the 
Government. The Government thinks that in deference to the wishes 
of so many of the Sikh community, further effort should now 
bo made to asoci't-ain the linos on which a measure for dealing 
with the Gur\id\vara' migltt be framed, and in order to assist, the com- 
munity in the matter, His Excellency the Governor in Council has 
decided to api>oint a Conmiittoe to ascertain the wishes of those consi- 
dered most competent to swlvisc, and to report as to the principles on 
which a measure might now lie framed for dealing with the adminis- 
tration and management, of the Sikh Gunidwaras and shrines. The 
(kminiitteo will, at the same time, bo asked to report as to the best 
moans of doali/ig with the question of Kiiqians. The Cornmittoo wdll be 
presided over hy General Sir Wiliam Birdwood. General Ofllcer Com- 
manding'in'I’hiof of the Northern Command. The names of other members 
will be annonneed shortly. Mr. II. Calvert, T.C.S., M.L.A., will act as 

Secretary of the Committee.* 

I’his news w’as welcomed by many in JHinjab and people thought 
that a settlement w’as in sight. But the halting nature of the 
rommuni(iuo was disappointing. Sirdar M.ingal Singh gave out his 
view that : “ the committee of enquiry would not meet the situ.ation 

in any way ; for as a matter of fact there is nothing to be oiapiircd 
into. Sikh o]»i!iion on the Gui udwara que.stion is already foimulated and 
properly organised. It is also sufficiently well-known. The authorities 
thcinsolvcs are fully aw^are of it, for wo have made no soerot of our 
demands. Jf the Government has now loaliscd that the procedure 

adopted on tlie previous ocrasions was wToiig, it should have adojitcd a 
different and more straight-foi w’ard course. Instead of boating about the 
bush and baking round about courses the easiest and the most open 
course w^ould bo for the Government to consult the real leaders w^ho 

are in jail, and have a face to face discussion witli them, as they 

are the most competent people to advise on the matter. For that 

purpose, however, the first re<iuisito and essential preliminary is to 
create a calm and peaceful atraosphoio hy giving up the repressive 
policy which is now" in full swing all over the Trovince. With 

their representative organisations declared unlawful, their leaders cast in 
jail with thousands of other workers, and the question of Jaito still 
unsettled, the {Sikhs evidently cannot he expected to bo in a properly 

pacific mood, and under thefe eonditions no measure, however w’dl-moaning, 
stands any chance of success.** 
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Howovfir at t empts wore Tna«lc l>y the Sihh loaders also to oxyjloro 
11)0 held oi <'()inproniise. This led to a grand moetiiig of the Sikhs? 

being held on Sunday the Ith May, 1924 , in the Sri Guru Singh Sabh;u 
Hall. The meeting was largely attended by Sikhs of all shade.s of opinion. 
I)r. .laggal Singh S.ardar llahadur was eleoiod l*rosidcnt a,nd S. Teja 
Singh was eloeterl Secretary of the meeting. It passed the, followir**: 
resohilinns. — 

'T . 'I'his grand m(a*ting of the Sikhs view.s with ai»preciation the 

at.1emY>t'^ of the (b)vcrnme.iit to sohe the (lurudwara «jue..stion, as e.\- 
Yne.ssed by the appointment of the Ilirdwood Commilt.co and the announee 
ment of 11 . Iv Sii- kdwaifl Ma(’la.gan, aiul while it. reipiests the S. G. 
and the Sikli leadi'ts ]iot to lose this o}>]>«ntunity, h e,\Y)eets that the 
( ho rriiiiient. while. Iioaring in mind t-hc signal service^ that the Sikhs 
}ia\e been rendering to the M]ni»iie arnl the nnirpie sacrifiees that they 
have imnle for' the ine.seivat ion of their legitimate rights, aiifl by .sin- 
cerely removiitg tlie real gj“icva]jce..s of tiro eommunity wfriild .solve, l-he 
nneslion with frankni's.s .and st at esnransh ip. 'the meeting further’ 

m;r.intairt.« that any set.thinent iir order to bo final and satisfactory to 
the Sikh.'s. .should be trr.ide aeeoi»tablc to tire S. G. T. G. wliieh 1^ 
their aeeredited retuesentative. 

'Tl. 'I'liis f-,ratid rnecliirg of tire Sikhs is <)f opinion that whi rr 

dealirtg with lire jti'o.vmil Sikh .situation, full eon.Hi deration should be given 
to the tollovii);., 

‘(a) 'lire Not !rK\i,l ion deelar-ing the S. G. V. (*. and tlie Akal) Pal 
a.s unlawlul .a.'"^(H‘ial loi.s -Imnld be withdrawn. {l>) All Sikhs inipri.soned 
itt (oitnorrt<nt With the (bir-udwara b’efornt MoveTneiil, Kii’p.an, a.tnl Nablia. 
question r-lmrild bi' t•eh•a^ed.. All < a.ses pending in the (^^nl■ts .'^hcnld l^e 
withdrawn . and all iitt<‘s and ronlisr-.'it ions of pio]>erty lomiiled .ind 
|•e1l^r•rHd. {<') To pit.ssess ai.d we.ar ;i Kiiar.-nt of any le:i;.ilr shonid 
Ik‘ the r tght (d evri'V' Siidi, male or- iTpialr-, \ontig oi’ old. ((V) 1 ' Jtl•e^l 1 ictedj 
li<‘cd<»m oi ’\\<.rsliip .and .Mdiar.d l\*ilh should be allowed in (ouiulwar’ 
Gartg Saj-. (« ) 'I h'' ]nesenl should lie I’r-placeil hy ;t, fri'sh Gurnilwara Law 
based on the iniid.iiitertl.il pi’iraiple that the inaiiagejiretit and ownen-hip 
ot all hi.stot ir Gut iidwar.'ts ai:d their pid]>ertr»‘s }»eloiigs to tire bil<!i 
cnjiMruttiiiy ami imt lt» any Yiei.-<irt or serM. ( /) A sincere .arid genuine 
alh iiipt should he liiado to .‘'Ct 1 le (hr Nalh.i 

hr lire ne,\l ioIh»wiiig days negotialiirn.^. with regaid to the sett-lemeiit. of the 
t brrudwara prie.-t itrn Carrie to :i Ire.ad all i»f a .-luiden when c.erttiin reini'sen- 
i.iliNesoi the S.tbl'.C. li:i»l a t.alk with some otlieiaks. On Aiuil 31 st th:" 
Akali leaders had a ]»idlonged t.alk with Saidai’ iiahadur Mehtab Singh 
.Old <»thei- Akali leatleis in the Lahore Jail. A false nunour was statted 
that ^ 1 . Gar dhi had CNpicssly desired the ^^il^hs to niak *. t'eaev' at an.\ 
Hist, hill Ml'. I’anikkar, the Akali Seen'tai\, in a ]iiyss coniittuni(|ne 
.-et the matter .it rc.st b\ denying th.it lire Mahatma hid writteir any 
romimuiii'.ation to them, d’ho neg**: ialiiuis broke dew n on tire <)ue.'stiori of Nabha 
whii'h the A kalis wotild not gi\e u]> and »iie Go\t. on their Y)art woukl 
not allow them to raise, and al.-if on llie iolea.se of Ihe ])uliliea) pi’i.sciicrs. 

I* inally on dune li tlie lliidwood bnhble biii’.st and the Lui.jrdr (lovt. 
annn\rnce<l that it would bo iisele.ss l<.)r the Lirdw o(«l Gominiltec to connnerj(;e 
V olk. ‘ in .arranging ftn tlie jier.samnel of the ( '((Hi)iiilTeo wliieh was to conskh-r 
’ he t birndwara. and Kir pan <jUO.-«t ions under « Ire icesidenev of < PjJieral Sir 
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Williiiiii Pii’dwood, tJie Govt, of tho Punjab had entered into conversation.'? 
with some of tho elected Sikh members of the LenisLiti vc C^nincil an<l endea 
vonred to arrange through them for a mutual luidcrstaiiding of the dilforeiices 
and difficulties and so to secure sticoess of the opej-atioihs of tho Committee. 
Xo such understanding was roacdied and it. was fonnd im])ossiblo 
to secure a saiisfactory rci»rescntatioii on the C'ominitti*.e of all interests 
concerned, 'llic Government therefore decided v.ith gioat reluctance that 
as there a\>i»eared no prospect of the Coininitt.ee arriving at a solution 

which would be generally accepted, it would lie useless at the i>roscnt, 

iuncture for the (.'ommitti'O to commence work. 

It was stated in Sikh circles that the A kali negotiations with the 

Uirdwood Committee had been in-acrically droppetl, mainly on tho luostioii 
of the rclea.se of A kali iwi.soners. ^^ hile the A kali.s demanded the i‘ole.ase 
of all the Akali prisoners immcdiatielv after the preliminary settlement* 

and befoie the Piidwood < oinmittee .started any in<|niry, t.he Govern 

ment of India wore in favour of reviewing nil smh cases alter the 

linal settlement wa> I’caehed, with a view to release ;is many :i.s p<;.s.siblc. 

Further Persecutions. 

I'nrly in April jiidgincnt. was delivered in the famous Sikh Leaders* 
•list' whirh arttse from the aj’re.-.t of (>li S. (». W C. mmnhers who were, 
holding a coiinnitteo meeting :i1 the Akal Taklit on 7th daminry last.. 
I'he eh.ivge against them was that they wci-e holding a t''<‘*dl)itcti 

meeting as the S. G. I*. C. w’cs <»n 1‘Jth O< to])er la^t deel.i,ri'.d by the 
Govt, to be an unlawful as.sembly. An ;i.ceoiiiit of tlii.s mimting a.s 

given by S. G. !*.('. communitjue i.*^ «j>i^>ted below. 'Hie c,onimunj<iuo 
say.s : 

‘ Tii-itay (7:li t)iiin'ai\ 1 at. 1 1’. .M. tin- Bessiou of th<* fJf.iifOi’ Mtctiiig of thi: S. G. I’. ('. 

i.tart.-ci on i,b(: Jtui fciory ol .Sri ALai Taklit rtatul... in hour ufl Ncari t ly ilapK C 

whi-n ntavh (he t'jmm.ttco ihat loti ''OJici; v.en* pri>panng at. their Hiati- 

luartiTB at Iv.t.vali m i.tu' Uity to niuriiii to Sri Akul 'J'aklit iSaliib to arriSt 

iuilisi;riaiiuati;ly all who would b; proB nt in the fta'.mittcc. .\b the terniH ol 
Titereiire of the g-merul eonnmtlee wen* of an impoitaot nature., it wab not 

to talk about ilie eomiug of the police ami to \igorouhlv proceed in executing the 

husineBb befoie them. Tlie Committee liaii not yet. Iiul^l^ed oui* nuaitcr of their 
work when the police wer * reported to have reached the Akal J'akht. As in eubti.ruary 
from the times of tlie Guru^. 110 one with uuilorrn on can enter tho Akal J’akht 
anil no one wtio is not regularly baidsBed in allowed to place a Btep on the plat' 
form of the throne or to ubceud the stairu. The poliee and Mie Military who were 
headed by the Superintendent of Police and two other Biitihh Cffieeis were adviBcd 
by aome gentleman prenent that they Bhould not attempt to enter the Akal Takht. 
J'lie Sapcniitcndent ot Police however paid no hetil to thiB advice and ordered his 

force (Police and Military) to break through tho entrance by force. On. this 

order being given by the Superintendent the Akalip, who in the imanwhilc hadgatJnr- 
ed there in Buffieient iiumbeTC, formed into a solid wall and occupied the entiance 
to tho Sri Akal Takht Sahib. The Superintendent and his pariy tried their level 
best to break lAirough the Akalis but were pushid backward by the Akalib. On the 
police trying again and again to ascend the Akal Takht .Sahib, they were told that 
so lung as there was one Sikh child alive in Amritsar at the momiut, no unbaptued 
person could be permitted to violate this custom. It will be interesting to know 
that when the Akalie were busy with the police al the ^ni ranee ff the Sri Akrd 
Takht, the Committee remained busily en^aggd in tivnsucting the agendj before then:. 
The poliee were thus in an unsettled state ot mind ana d.v« it t ) u(;W what to do. 
S. -lodh Singh, M. A., appeared on the scene and I'xpl.iim.d to liie Superintendent, 
of Police that it was impoBsiblc for them to enter Sri Aka! Takht and that as the 
members of the S. G. P. 0. wculd not at all Bhiink from arrest it was best that 
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the Batborities Bnbmit the list of the dbihob of the members they wish to ariest 
which he would prettent to the Committee BBBembliog for Burrendenng the perBunn, 
it prceent, to the police. The autboritieB Becing no other alternative poesible, yielded 
to hand over the iibt to S. Jodh Siogb. Junt when this talk wad going on between 
H. Jodh Singh and tlie autboritiep, the latter were told by the Secretary of the local 
Qordwara Committee to clear out of the premidcs of Darbar Sahib as they were in 
unitorm. The Supdt. and hia party agreed and took their stand in front of Onrd- 

wara Thara Sith b with their back towards the Gurdwara. It has been mentioned 

above that the aathontieK pave up the list of persons they wished to arrest. This 
list was read out before the committee and those wanted by the police came down from the 
upper stoiy to be arrested. The aathoiities m the meanwhile bad left Thara Sahib and 
waCche«i till-. Cluck T iwi>r to await the coming of the members they wanted to take 
hold. It was about 6 o' clock when the members finishing their work calmly came down 
from Sri Akal lakht Sahib, and standing before it implored the help of the Great 
Sat Guru lor whose cause they were going to jail.'' 

The following resolutions wore passed by the General Committee cf 
the S. G. r. C. held on 7th Januaiy, 1924. 

Whereas the S. Q. P. ('. is the supreme religious assembly composed of repre- 
aentatives elected by the whi.le Sikh Community in consonance with the injunc- 
tion of the Sikh Paiith, whereas the said committee being invested with all the 
executive powers to protect ami advance the cause of the Sikh faith has been 
peacefully carrying on religious reforms, whereas the Sh. Akali Dal has been rendering 

v.duntary services to »he mhuI committee to save the honour of their religion, this 

asserahly most emphatically coiuleniiis the arbitrary and high-handed measnre “the 
diclaratiou of the said two bodies as unlawful association" and deprecate this auto- 
rratio action of the Government as a reckless inteiference with the nnviolable re- 
ligious lights of the Ind an citi/Ans in utter violation of the proclamation of 1861, 
ond repudiate this direit challenge to the whole nation to the exercise of the uni- 
versal civil right of th< i'oriuatiou of associations. 

2. This committtie aopreoiateH with great satiBraction the noble BBcrifices rendered 
by the members of the S. O. P. C. and of 8b. Akali Dal, who have suffered arrests, 
MopriHoumonts and deaths, and congratulates them for their Btcrling services to the 
Panth. 

:i. Whereas tho Hurpaucracy has by stopping the Akhand Path inflicted the 
greatest insult and irreparable injutic.B on the 8ikh Panth and perpetrated lutblefiB 
icligiouH crimes, whcicns the Sikh | anth has resolved to restart and complete 101 
Akhaiid Paths tu atuiu; for tli« nacrilegc done to their Guru, whereas the Jatba daily 
reaching at .laiinn to fidlil the lu.ly miesion are being most brutally treated by the 
rallouH ami wantonly insolent officials at Nabha at the instance of the responsible 
Ooverniuent officials, this Cjmmittee fading to tolerate any longer to continued 
deprecatiouH of their religious rights empowers the Executive Committee to take ali 
possible steps to effectively deal with the situation and save the horour of the 
Sikh religion. 

Kin. v-so veil amised, the loading lights of the S. G. Y. C., w^ore their 
e(»ii\ieted and sentenced to 2 years’ rigorous iiriiirisonmeui with a fine of 
Us. 500 each, hhcsli poiserution of the i\ kalis went on unabated. Of 
further arrests of Gnrudwara loaders, Messrs Katanshing and Gurdial 
Sjngli, rresident and Sceietaiy of the Ludhiana Coinmittoo, and S. Kanjit 
^^^ngh, Manager of Jiliai I’lioru, wore arrc.stcd in the lattei* part of April. 

On May, 3rd a rliargc under iScetion 124-A J.P.C. (Sedition) was 
framed against Swanii Onkaranand, a Bengali Sanyasi, for having written 
and published a pamphlet entitled ‘The Akali .Struggle and (nir duty,’ 
and for having made a .si»ccch in dallianwala Bagh about the tiring at 
daito. The aeoused while pleading not guilty to the charge said that it 
was iiirompatihlc with the facts and ho declined to substantiate thorn as 
he had no faitli in the justice of the Courts whore the judiciary was 
sibsorviont to the oxceiUive, which sal fur administering justice against 
persons who had been rightly or wrongly in the bad books of the Govern- 
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inent. He refused to produce defence and was eventually sentenced to 2 
year’s rigorous imprisonment. 

On the same day was arrested the head Granthi Kartar Singh . 0 ^ 
the Golden temple, Amritsar, on a charge of alleged intimidation to the 
Police while in the act of arresting a Sikh preacher. Sirdars Mukhan 
Singh, Icchha Singh, .Tathodars, and 2 other prominent Akalis woio 
further arrested on May 7th. On May 17th. Sardar Moliindra Singh, 
Member of the Punjab Legislative Council, was sentenced to two and a half 
years* rigorous imprisonment and fine of Rs. 1,500 for the alleged offence of 
entertaining the Shahidi Akali Jatha which passed through the Ludhiana 
^listrict. Even Sirdar .lodh Singh, M.L.C , was charged with giving false 
evidence in the S. G. P. C. leaders’ case and a pretext was found to 
remove him to jail. 

On May 14th boga<i the famous Jaito trial at Nabha in the court 
of Rai Saheb J-.ala Amar Nath. The way in wliich the Judge conducted 
the case, to compare great things with small, may bo compared to the 
O’Dvvyor — Nair case in Kngland. There wore 22 accused including one*, 
woman, Kisliori Kaui*: alleged to bo the ring-leaders. Two of the accused 
Tiolongod to the first Shahidi Jatha, being its head and Jathadar, and 
the rest belonged to the ‘ Durli Jatha.* Some of ihe Shahidi Jatha men 
turned approvers. The trial went on over a lu’otraotod period and judgment 
was delivered on duly 1st convicting all the accused. 

In the course of a lengthy judgment the judge referred to the 
history of the Akali movomeiit which the march of the Shahidi rlathi 
was intended to further. The story alwmt the intoi’ruption of Akhiiid 
Path was, ho said, invented and all sorts of lies were manufactured to support 
it. Abuses were freely heaped on the authorities of the. Nabha State 
and Sardar Gurdial Singh, who was chiefly responsible for what had occurred, 
was made an object of special attention, and libellous stitomonts were 
made about him. The S.G.P.(J. soon began to despatch daily to Gangsar 
(birdwara, daito, a band of 25 Sikhs to resume the so-called interrupted 
Akhand Path and to carry out the programme of non- violent passive 
resistance. Ofi their arrival at the State boundary those bands were 

distinctly told that Akhand P.ath had long boon duly concluded and 

they wore olforod permission to have another Akhand I’ath on condition that 
they would leave the pi *,00 after its conclusioJi, but, the judge opined, 
the Akhand Path was simply a hoax. It was really a big political issue 
that was at stake and for a successful dccison of that issue it was the 
stay of the Akalis within the State that really mattered. This state of 
things started in September 1923 and continued unabated even to that day. 
About .lanuiry, in addition to bands of 25, the S. G. P. C. announced their 
decision to despatch occasionally to Jaito now bands of 500 men for 
resumption of the interrupted Akhand Path. The first Shahidi rJath/i 

left Amritsar on the 9th February and reached daito on the 21st, the 
anniversary day of the Naiikana tragedy. After passing through a number 
of villages the Jatha reached .Taito. A thousand people came along 

with it and the whole crowd assumed threatening ditiionsioii. The judge 
found that they were variously armed with Takwas, Safajangs, swords, 
arrows, quarter staves, sticks, chav vis, Gandasas and Tambas (large brarielies 
of trees freshly lopped olf and faslii(»ncd into bludgeons). About one and 
a half mile from Jaito the crowd stopped and the head Jathadar of 
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Shiihidi .laliiii. tlif aroused Xo- 1 . Haiira Siiiph, addrosshi" Druli datha 
Tiioii said ; ‘'^J hoiirnr for your work has come.” Thou the whole crowd 
ino\ od forward on a wide froiit iu a coiiditioji of iiiteiiso excitement. 
'Die jnd<:<‘ then ^-ave a detailed aecoiiiit of the rirriimstanres which 
l•o?nl)ollrd the Xa))lia anthorities to open fire on the ciowd.. subsequent 
airest of the Jatha and leaders of the crowd, and treatment of th(‘ dead 
:i.?id wounded. 'I h»' .iiid;ie fli(7n convicted all the 22 acen.scd and sentenced 
them to various terms oi rip;orous imiuisonmcuit. 

'^riie Shahidi dathas 

On May 21.'t the fiih Shahidi Jatha which had left Amriksar in the 
be^ini.iiiu of the nun.th entered the. Xabha State houj\dary. The Ad minis 
trator w itli otln r offic(‘i.'j wiis ]>rcsont to receive them near the Jaito outskirt. 
On heinji; called upon to halt, the .latha .stf»iq>cd. The Adniinisti’ator 
invin d llic Jalhcdar of the .Ictha to haAC a little talk with him ; hut 
p«(|iall> liom fear (d bein.a sinjiled out no body came forw’ard. The 
Admiiii.'-trator then asked if they accepted the coiidition.s laid down in 
the ii(iti('0 wlii<h had already l»ecn served upon them : Imt on their refusal 
the .latha was deelarcd arrested. The Administrator einpiircd if thej 
would walk volm. tardy to the s]»ecial train iu readiness for them or would 
cleet to bo t j anspoitetl on caits. They however wished to submit to the 
foimalily of ai'ie?^t tlie process of wliidi would not be com])lete, thc.\ 
saiil, unles.s they were liaiideutFcd. Kia.ts of ropes were then .slipped oj. 
their w lists one !•> ('ne aid the members of the Jatha thereupon stood 
np aid walkid dn\Mi to the special train which carried them tc 
Nahha. '1 he Sixth Shahidi Jatlui left Amiitsar on the 10th May 
ai <1 icaclud Jaito on June 20th. The xXdministiator of Xabha asked 

llie .lathadar that it euuld xisit Clanjisar on condition that it w’ould return 
.■liter iiiiishin^; the Akhai.d path but the Jathadar deelined to ^iive 
any sueii uiideitakiii^;. The whole Jatha was then put under arre.st and 
de|inted In Amritsar acaim A Seventh Jalh.a was oi\ua.ni.sod and it 
.'^t ailed fmni Nankana Sahil. in Shekhu]uira district, and after havinj.’ 

visited the Akal Takht and taken the usual vow' of iioirviolcnee 
M'ft Amritsar ou June lOlh for Jaito. 

riio action of the authorities in matters eemeerning the Sikh move' 
laeiil lias alwa.vs keen mai ked by inetmi]irehnnsible inconsistencies. Tin 
S. ti, 1’. ('. was ilecarcd i.ot only illegal but all communications made 
fu it were pul ni dei b.in and newspapers were warned not to pub- 
k'li ihrni. \ «‘l ill*' .'iiitlioritics thcm.selvc- took notice of lliem and 
<'.i;iird mi a pn'i'a'j.ii.da ttiimigh the press eojit roveit ing the S. (-}. |*. (V 
:d!*galimi> uf tmiun* ar.il iil-t reatment of tlie Akalis. 'I'ho ver-ey.tion ot 
the Shaisidi J.it'a.- )■> loial jieople \va> puni.'^hed wath .'ni]>ris*iiiniont, 
;ct liu- l.ahmc >1 uiiicipalil y arianv.eil for and g.-ivo an entcrtaii nient tc- 
till' Shahiili rfallia ri I > ;iilpnr whi» h pa^scd tliroii-li l.aiime (»n tin-. 21st 
; :,d 2:’i;d A]'!!. 'I In' I 're.- i dent <if th.c Muni<ipali1;. was .-litaked ir 
iJi' Aiiglii li di i!i Ihe,-.-' i‘M- haAing haibiaiied i-.i'dition, biu his rc])ly was 
liiaf the Ja’iia.'- !i ul not been prohd'il'd lan wei’e llie.x unlawful, a.* 
.:li(‘iwi';c lliex wiiulfl lia^e heen arresP*] by llie (-lov eri:iuout before 

t.' -'U’ iiiar-’h, 

(►uiina till’ wiiole in..n11i .<f June im* turtliei ne.\ developments hav 

ti'- 'i j i;ee ill tin- Sikb ^ituati'in- and t/iu'c i- more to reeori. 



Moslem Activities. 

Kver since the sol bick in the gieat Khilafat inovemout of 1921-22, 
Vaitly brought al»out liy the biiU8;iniic Treaty and latorly by the deposition i f 
the Khalifa by the Angora Govt., a great internal (|Uostion of the position 
of Moslems in Indian polity has come more and more to the fore. Jake 
the Swarajists splitting away from the Congress, reinforced by many 
who sat on the fence during the N C-O wave of 1921, a groui» of 
Moslem politicians broke away from the Khilafat organisation and realising 
the hopelessness of the posit'Oii of the Khilafatists began to reorganise 
themselves into a strong party in the formation of which practical and 
secular considerations about the positum of the community \voighed 
more than the sliadow of a “ spiritual headshii> of Islam.” They 
wore joined by other Moslem leader who had so long kept away 
from active partkiipation in the Khilafat nu>veineiit. These are the 
“ Leaguers ”, and they managed to resuscitate the old Muslim Tjcaguo 
which was dead all but in name for the previous three years whtui the 
Khilafat movement was going strong. The old inembor.s were <'ollccted 
and brought togethei', and the Ifith session of the Muslim T^cague w^•ls 
hold at Jjahoro on .May 24. The i>roceodings are given on pages ()57-bO. 

Ihe Khilafatists 

The very revival of the Mu.slim League show's the waning of the 

Khilafatists. They have, however, boon able still to maintain tiioir acti- 
vities, though in a much smaller scale, and have })een holding monthly 
meetings of their central committees. Their w'ork in the earlier part 
of this year has already boon recorded in our previous issue. The 
Lausanne treaty having cut shoil their work, the doi)osition of the Sultan 
at Constantinople formed their next ground of agitation. In March 
last they sent cables to Mustafa Kemal and other Moslem Powers abroad. 
A^. a month elapsed and no reply came from Angora Mr. vShaukat Ali, 
President, Central Khilafat Committee, and the President of the damiat-ul- 
Cloma, sent again the followi .g cable to Mustafa Kemal Pasha on April 10th last. 

Your Ilighiio.ss’s liulian brethern still aw^•lit a reply to their long 

cable of the 12th March seeking to asceitaiii what had precisely been 

done by the National Assembly with rcganl to the so-called abolition of 
the Khilafat and to convince the Turkish brethren that the continuing 

of the Khilafat after its reform and ro-csta]>lishmont on a tnie democratic 
foundation, while not incompatible with the Republic, woidd be a source 
of strength to the Turkish Nation in its relations abroad. ^Ye again 
dissociate ourselves from any desire to intervene in the National affairs 
of our Turkish brethren or to retain the Khilafat as the monopolj of 
any dynasty or individual. Rut we w'ould once more ask the groat 
I'urkish Nation not to belittle the importance and advaiitagos of the 
continuation of its connection with the Khilafat, though hence-forward 
in a reformed democratic shape to suit modern exigencies, and in fact, 
rovort to the practice of rightly-guide«l Khalifas. The National Assembly 
could not have failed to note the injury already done t(j the solidarity 
81 
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ai.d ]ne.sii^e of Islam tliioiiKh tlic divei'ttioii aod dissipation of Muslim 
ciiorjiics raiiscd l>y llio iriisr.liievous amlntioiis of niidosoiving olaimaiits 
\vhi» h we had fore'-ocii wlicii Turhey, the fittest Islamic State to furnish 
the Khalifa of the Muslim world, h.id apparently announced her unwilling- 
ness to retain this rosponsihility any longer. Turkey alone can save 
th*^ Islamic world from all such evils, and ve trust she will yet do 
so. Passports to visit Angora wci e refused to us liy the Eritish In<lian 
Hovernmont, hut we are still pressing for them, anti hope to ho aide 
to ]»rcsent the Iiidian views iiersonally in fuller tlctail.’" 

Ifegartling this ]iaMspoits alFair, the leader is referred to our pi-evious 
issue, pa^e, ‘224. On April 21 th(‘ (Jovernmont of India, in the course 
of their reply to Monhina Shaukat Ali to his Icit-er regarding the issue of 
passports to the Khilafat Delegation to 'rurkny, stated that they were 
unahle to rcconsidtM- the th^eision conveyed in their lettei- of the 1-lth 
Mart'll last. 'They weie piopared to grant passports on rociu’pt of appli 
cations in the prescrihed form from the mcmlxu-s of the Delegation, 
in’oxided that eacli moinher imlivitlually satisfied the eonditions laid <lowii. 
and that the pcrstmnel of the Delegation and their programme had hcen 
])re\iously approved hy the (lovcrnments of the eouiitrie.s to he visited. 
Dntil the Government of India reeeived the information and undeitakings 
detailed in tlieir ftjiiiier letter, they would ho unahle to take any further 
steps in the mailer. 

'l'Iu‘ refusal of the (lovermnent of India to grant iia.ssjiorts on the 
one Innd, and (•) ihe Angora (h.»vernment to reconsider theii* deiision 
£.>11 the other, ttiaced ths Khilafat.i.sts in an uneomkwtahle po.->i1ion. An 
important meeting of the NN’orking Committee of the Khilafatp organisation 
was held at lloinhay early in May to consider among other things 
tlie sitn.atioii created hy the Angora decision legarding the, Khilafat :iii<l the 
future of the Khilafat or/'ani/, if ion ni India, 'fhe W’orking Clommittee con- 
sider* d it c<|Ualiy essential that a delegation of Indian Musalmans should 
pror’oed to 'fuil<ey to eonfer wifli their 'furkish hrethren in oi<hn* to 
remo\e such inisimdeistandings as may have interfered with a settlement 
<»f the Khilafal <|ncstion whicli .should ho consistent alike with the 
CMgeneies of llie 'fniki.^li n.ational .sitn.ition and with the Sliariat of 
Islam, ^^'hile nvrording its proie.st :i.g.iin.s1 the refusal of the C»oveiiim(ni1 
of India to issue p:i.ssports ti» all the mem hors of the various Khilafat 
J )eh‘gat ions for wliieli jiassiiorts were asked, the. Committee deeided tn 
postpone fin- the present the sending of all other delegations and to 
select only tlic personnel of the one lielcgalion which was t^o vi^it 

'I'urUey. '1 hi^ was selected out, of the personnel of the several deleg.i- 
lions selected at ('oi'oijjida for visiting various .Muslim Sta,t.e,s hy excluding 
tho.se iiieinlicrs against whom tlie (ioverniivent of India had formuliitcd 
grouruls of exclusion and including .some others a.gainst whom no such 

har exi.stcd. Ihe list thus prepaied included Dr. Ansari, llaUiui Ajtnal 

Khan, Manlana Syod Sulaiman Nadvi, .Me.ssrs. Shervvani and Pickthall, 
llaji Aldullah JIaroon and (■haudhari Khali. l uz zaman (secretary). A long 
statement on behalf of the. Working (’oinmitteo was issued by Maulana 
Shaukat Ali which is reproduced in full below (see p. (5r»l4). 

The mieeitainty of the giant of pas-sports naturally turned, the 

Khilafatists to seek other .s]»heres of activities than what happened in 
Ai gora. The W’orking Committee had therefore to consider to what other 
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work the attention and activities of the Khdafat o]\t;anisat ions in India 
should l>e directed while efforts are being made in the manner indicated 
above to arrive at a settlement of the Khilafat ([uestiun in ooiisulation 
with the Turks. Nothing was done in this meeting in this direction 
but it was decided to hold a special meeting of tlu^ Central Khilafat 
Committee (which (corresponds to the All-India Congress Com niitt.ee) in rluno. 

Accordingly the Central Khilafat Committee met at Hcllii on dune 2 Ith 
and ‘ihlh. There was ji large attendaiK'.e of members from all provinces 
and visitors specially invited to take pai+- in the discnssion. 'The agciida 
was a ciowded one but they rmished it within two days. 

On the (|uestion of tin* refusal of Covernment to grant passports 

to the members originally elected to the Khilifiit- l)el(\gation, the (smr 
mittce approved of tlu^ resolutions of its W oiking Committee of A'lay. '^Thc 
Committ(ie then discussed the question of instruitions to be gi\<.ui to the 
newly constitutcal Kliilafat Delegation to Turkey at gre.l^. length, and 
linally adopted and gave definite instructions to the delegation. The 

Delegation Committee empowered its President to correspond with prominent 
^Muslim leaders in various Muslim (countries on the siil*iect of the World 
Muslim Coiiferenee, its venue, method of electing dch^gal-es and their 
portion to jtopulation, and t.o place their replies before th<*. Comniiltec lor 

coiisideratioii, 

So(‘i(rPolit ico-Kconomi(^ Keorganisat ion. 

The u'solnt.ion that took most time and athuition t»f the C(mimit.fico 
was the one abo\it politic'al, su<u’al, religions, and Cieoii()ini(^ reorganisa- 
tion of the Muslims of India. Meunbers from all parts (»/ Imlia. spoke 

at great length on the subjc<'.t and di.seussed c\ciy aspixt of the question 
after which it was dcckbvl that the (kmtral Kliilafat Committc^e should 
undertake the entire reorganisation of Mussalinans of India in all t-hc 
above rcs]»ccts and for that purpose .soinire the s-uv ie.es of wliohvtirno 
workers, raise Mirslim N'oliuitcers Corps in every city, oig.iiiise ‘rlumma’ 
and othci' ('ongregational ])raycrs, 0])en iiriinary and night schools and 
technical and eomiiicrifial colleges, supervise “ M'aqfs,” collect f^idqa and 
Z'llat, and spend the proceeds of such collections on fit and in-opor 
objC(^ts, ])iovide for training ai'd edm^ation of Mu.slim orplians, lie.lp 
Muslim widows, and establish ])anchayats to popularise Khaddar amongst 
Mussalinans. I’lie Ckmimitteo was also of oiiinion that in order to 
improve the economic, (unidition of Mussalinans, it was necessary to 
establish Muslim (;()-oi)orativc cnxlit societies and a Muslim bank. It. 
was resolved to ooirsult expert-s of the Muslim law to find out. if th('. 
Shariat permitted the e.stablishmont of simh soiuetics or banks and to 
take mca.surcs for the establishment of lioth in (Mso it was permitted. 
The Committee also decided to raise a fund for the al»ovo ]>rogrammo 
the carrying out of which vva.s entrusted to its Working Committee. 

The Committee also discussed and jiassod several resolutions including 
one authorising the Committee to (^orre-spond with damiat-uMJleina, Muslim 
TiCagim and siu^h other Muslim Associations as the Working Committee 
may choose on the sulijcM^t of roorgaiiization of the Muslim community. 

Another re.s()lution declared that the Sheriff Ifus '^in was unfit for the 
-office of the Khalifa, and while leaving the question of the Khilafat to the 
proposed World Muslim Gonforenco, consideicd it advisable in the 
interests of the Khilafat that Sheriff Hus.scin should voluntarily withdraw 
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liis claims lo that office. The Chaiimaii was authorised to issue a statement 
.•itatinj; that the Central Khilafai Committee was determined to maintain the 
damia Milisi Islamia, Ali'^arh, as a permanent University and further to 
improve and cnlMi-^e it. Condolence rcsoluiions were passed on the death of 
Syed Muhammad Hussein of Iluhli ai.d Syed Kamaluddin Ahmad Jafri 

Allahabad, tw<» prr inincnt Khilafat workers. 

To cany out the Delhi resolutions on the reorganisation of the whole 
soeio-politieo ceonomie life of the Mus.salmaj!s of India another important 
ineetiiiij: of the Khilafat ^Vor king Committee was announced for the Ifith 
;iFid 2Cth duly. An a«^count of this and other activities of the Khilafatists 
vill be .liivcii in oiii’ next issue. 

The Hindu-Moslem Quarrel 

bike the rclifjious fends 1 ctwceii Catholics and Protestants in Ireland, 
liiitisli lidia too is the field of constantly recurring riots between Hindus 
Sli d Mussalnniiis. Ilio existence of this state of things is sit once a strong 
argument iu.il < oi dcnuiation for the i»ei petnation of the foreign bureaueracy sis 
it is for the \inatt}Uiiment of Swsinii, and is the basis of ffiilure of all 
j.atiojialist ic n oveniei.ls in the C()untl 3 ^ A perfect Hii*du-Moslcni unity 
vas attained dniing the N-C‘-()dajs of 1921, but since then the aitilicial 
ehiii actor of that urity lias been exp-osed by numcious Hiiabi-Moslem 
liots that lia\e liiokon out sill (Aor the coujitiy. liehii.d those riots lie 
the Btii\>id -ml sr uirilous wiitings of some of the sn siller pjoviicial 
lajids vbose jontiial vision docs i ot cxlri d faitlicr tl an the scdiiing 
< f their oun Kinnunal or paity ii.terests. M hilc it is tine that the 

n assos ill Ji dia have l o mild of their oun save as it is deiivcd fioni 
the. (’(Uaated iidian agita<ois who form the main instigators of all com- 
iMii.al* (liiius, it is the batter \\):o belie tlieir education aid are 
4'(.nstajitly being trapped aid tii\'p(d by people who ean ibiuiish only 
on the. (ontiiiuanoc of such (ommunal stiifes. Ihe Lengal Hindu-Mosleiu 
I act fojnu d laiJ.v in ilie year was s.c ught to lo assailed by these 

.-Mowed oioiiiics of Julia, aid the AJi Ibotheis' activities at Delhi aid 
lie I’uijab lia.\o mot a s-imilar fate. In Pcn.gal, however, the stiong 
1 4 rsoiialily of Mr. C. Ib J'as etfecliially steed against the intiigucs 
4>f the Anglo Iidian A ruiopcan i:ews])ai)eis who excited themselves 
to rouse Moslem feeling to a freu:^.y against the Hii.dns, aid liots 
4‘< iiseiiuently ha\e rot (ue’emed, but elsewhere in Ncillieiii India the 
sl4Ui.sers ol Hindu-Mosloiu unity have utterly failcel to stem the tide 
ot Hindu Moslem strife. 

'I he n aiii 1 01.0 of c4)nteiitioii between tbe two comm unities is re- 
pieseiitati4Jii 4)ii the C4iui,('ils and local liodie.s, ai.el their religious ditfcrenccs 
arc exjiloited t4» give a violent foim t4» their grievances. 'I he (question 

i>f Swaraj in Iidia has brought sinspieioiis in the minds of men whether 

it would bo a Hi.du or a Moslem Paj. Power and pelf arc the two 
main faetois which have biokcii uj> the Congicss-Khilatat organisation 
4»f 1921 into so many warring sections and till there is a settlement 
on those points, there seems to be no .‘•olution of the matter. Mahatma 
t^iiiidlii issued a lung analysis oi the causes of the. ti ouble on 29lh. May 
bi-t., :,iid it still roinaiiis a. classic study tui the subject. This is reproduced 
ii the. following pages. 

The Maliatmi writc.^ : — 
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Many letters Imve l)eciL I'eceived by me, boine from well-known £i‘iend», telling me 
that 1 was reeponsib.e even for the allegcil Moplah atrocities, in fact for all the riots in 
which Hiiulus have or arc said to have suffurcii since the* Ivhilafat agitation. The 
argument is somewhat this : ** You asked the Himlus to make common cause with the 

Mussalmans in the Ivhilafat ({uestion. Your being identified with it gave it an 
importance it would never have othei'wisc received. It unified an<l awakened the 
Mussalmans. It gave a prestige to tiic Maulvis which they never had before. 
And now that the IvUilafaf. question is over, the awakened Mussalmans have 
proclaimed a kind of Jeliad against us Hindus**. 1 have given the purport of the 
cdiarge in leadable language. fSome letUns contain unprintable abuse. 

So much for the Hindu itart of the indictment against me. 

A Mussalman friend says : 

“The Moslem commuuify being a veiy simple and religious* community was 
Iwt to believe that the Ivhilafat was in danger aiul tliat it (!ould be saved by the 
united voice of Hindus and Ma1iom>xlans ; those innocent people believing j our very 
elofiucnt words siiowed great enthusiabm with the result that they were the first 
to boycott schools, law-courts, tlouucils, etc. I’hc most famous institution of Aligarh, 
wriich Hir Hyed luul built by the labour of his life time and which was justly the 
first institution of its kind, was utterly spoilt. 1 shall Ixj very much obliged if 
you will kindly point out that the Hindu eomnmiiity had a similar institution and 
It met with the same fate. I know of scores of boys wlio couhl have taken the 
ITnivcrsity degree witii credit to themselves and the community to which they be!ongeil, 
but they were induee^l to leave on religious grounds with tlie ivsu^t. that they were 
utterly ruined. On the contrary very few Hindu boys left and tlu»se who <rul so f«>r the time 
being instantly joiuetl, as soon as they found that tin; movement was tot.tcriug to pieces 
iSiniilar w'as the case with lawyers. In those days you broui^ht about a sort of unity 
Ixitwecn the two communities and advoitised it far ami near t hat it was a solid one. The 
simple-minded Mahomeduiis again bclievcil it with the result that they were brutally 
treated at A jmeiv, Lucknow, Meerut, Agra, Saharanpur, Lahore and other p aces, Mr. 
Mahomed Aii, who was a born journalist of a very high ty fie and whose wuiulerful |>aper 
“ The Coraraile ” was doing such solid work for the Muslim community, was won over to 
your side, and he is now a loss to the community. Your Hindu leaders in the guise of 
ShuddM and Sangathan trying to weaken the Muslim community. Your shoit-sighted 
<lcciBioii to pKJvent iieople from entering the Councils has acteil most unfairly oa this 
community as the majority of able men refrained from entering the Councils because of 
the, so-called fatwa, Ciuler the circumstances, do you not hoiieslly think that you are 
do ng a great harm to this community by keeping the Maliomerlans, a few of them of course', 
still in your camp.” 

I have not given the whole of the letter. But tlu* extract represents tlic gist of the 
Muslim iutlictiuent against me. 

Not Guilty. 

T *must plead not guilty to both tlie cliarges, and add that I am totally unrc()entant. 
Hail 1 been a prophet and foreseen all that has hupiK'iied, I •sliou d have still thrown 
myself into the Ivhilafat agi itiou. In spiti* of the present strained relations between 
the two communities, both have gained. The awakening among the masses was a 
necessary part ot the training. It is itself a tremendous gain. L would do nothing 
to put the people to sleep again. Our wisilom coiibists now in ilirccting the awaken- 
ing in the proiier channel. What we see befurj us is sad but not. disheartening, if we 
have faith in oui-selves. The btonn is but th<? forerunner of the coming calm that 
comes from a eoiiseiousuess of strength, not from the stupor of exhaustion and dis- 
appointment. The public will not expect me to give judgment upon the riots in the 
different places. I have no desire for giving judgments. Arul even if I liad, I have not 
the facts befoi-e me. 

Moplatis, Multan, etc 

1 will say a w'ord as to the causes. 

The MalaUir happenings undoubtedly disfiuicteil the Hindu mind. What the truth 
is, no one knows. The Hindus say that the Moplah atrocities were indescribable. Dr. 
Mahmud tells me that these have been grossly exaggerated, that tlie Moplahs too had 
a grievance agaiust the Hindus, and that he could find no cases of forcible conversions^ 
The one case that was reported to him was at least ‘ non-proven.* In his findings. 
Dr. Mahmud says, he is supported by Hindu testimony. I merely mention the two 
versions to ask the public to conclude with me that it is impossible to an*ive at the exact 
truth, and that it is unnecessary for the purpose of regulating our future conduct. 

81 (a) 
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In Multan, Saharanpur, Agra, Ajmere etc. it is agreed that the Hindus suffered 
roost. Tn I'alwa! it is stateil that the Hindus have prevented Mnssalmans from tuniing a 
kachcha mos(|ue into a pukka one. They are said to have pu.led down [lait of the 
,pukka wall, driven the Muslims out of the village, and stated that the Muslims cou.'d not 
Jive ill the village unless they pinmisetl not to build any mosque and say a^an. This 
state of things is said to have continued for over a year. The driven Mussaimans are 
said to be Jiving in temporary huts near liohtak. 

In Byade in Dharwar district, my informant tells me, on Muslims objecting to 
music being played before their mosque, the Hindus desecrated the raosijue, b(»t the 
Mussaimans, and then got tliem prosecuted. 

Here again I cite these two instances, not as proved facts, but to show that the 
Mussaimans too claim to have much to compAJn of against Hindus. 

And it can certainly be faii ly added that where they were manifest . y weak and 
Hindus st rong as in Katarpur and Arrah years ago, they were mercilessly treated by their 
Hindu iiciglibours. The laet is that when b.iHHl boi:8, prejudice rcigiLS supreme ; man, 
whether he lalxils liimself Hindu, Mussalman, Christian^or what not, becomes a beast and 
acts as such. 

The seat 0 / the trouble however is in tlic l*uiijab. The Mussaimans complain that 
the Hindus have raised a storm of protest on Mr. Fuzli Jlussaiii tiying vcjy timidly 
to give a fair pruportioii of (lovernment employment to Mussaimans. J'he letter from 
which I linve alrcatly tiuotwl comp'ains bitterly that wherever a Hindu lias been the 
heml of a dtfpartmciit, he has carcfuily excludeil Mussaimans from (roveriimciit posts. 

The cauHits for the tension are thus more than merely reJigious. The cliaiges I have 
quoted are iiuli vidua). Hut the mass mind is a reflection of imli vidua) opinion. 

The mmediate cause is the most dang(‘rous. The thinking portion seems to be 
lirc<l of non-vio cncc. It has not as yet understoo*! my suspension of Satyagrah after 
Ahmc(lal){M.l and Virumgam tragedies, then after Hombay rowdyism, and lastly after the 
<-hHuri-Ohaura out rage. Tl»c last was t.ac last straw. The thinking men imagiiuhl that 
all hope of Satyagrah, and tliorefore of Swaraj Um) in t he near future, was at an end. 
Their faitJi in non- viol. -lute was bkin-decj>. Two years ago a Mussalman friend said to 
me in all sincerity, “1 <lo not believe your non-violence. At least I would not have my 
Mussalman to learn it. Violence is the law of life. I wou'd not liave Swaraj by 
non-violence as you <leline the latter. 1 must hate rny enemy."' This friend is an honest 
man. I entertain a gn*at ]<*gar(l for him. Much the saim? has beem reportcil of another 
very groat Mussalman friernl (if mine. The report may be untrue, but the rcporfjjr himself 
is nut an unt rue man. 

Xor is this repugnance to non-violence confined to Mussaimans. Hindu friends have 
said the same t hings, if [lossib.'e with greater vehemence. My claim to Hiiuluism lias 
been lejectwl by some, Ijeeause I liclieve and julvoctite non-violence in its cxtrt.ine 
form. They say that I am a Fhrislian in disguise. 1 have been even seriously told 
that 1 am distorting the meaning of tlie Gita, wlieii I ascribe to tliat great poem 
the tcar-.liing of uiiailult crated iioii-vio'eiicc. Home of my Hindu friemls tell me that 
killing is a duty eiijoiiicil by the Gita iimlcr certain circumstances. A veiy icarne<i 
Shastri only the other day scornful ly rrj« cUil my inl^rprctation of the G/fu and said that 
there was no warrant for tlie opinion he d by some commentators that the Gtta 
represented the ex I ernal duel bet wivii forces of evil aiul good, and inculcated the iluty of 
crmlicating evil within us without hesitation, without tenderness. I state t.liese opinions 
against non-violence in detail, because it is lu'cessary to understand tliem, if we would 
understand the solution 1 luive to offer. 

What I see around me UMlay is therefore a reaction against the sjiread of non- 
violence. Ifeel the wave of violence coming. The Hindu -Muslim tension is an acute 
jihase of this tiredness. 

J must, hr dismissed out of (uuisidemtion. My religion is a matter solely betwe u 
xny Maker and myself. If 1 am a Hindu I cannot cease to lx? one even though I may be 
disowned by the who e of the Hiiulu population. 1 do however suggest that non- 
violence is the end of all religions. 

Hut 1 have never presenictl to India that exti-eme form of non-violence, if only 
because 1 do not regard myself lit enough to re-del iver that ancient message. Though my 
intellect has fully understood and grasixil it, it has not as yet become part of 
my whole being. My stJ-ength lies in my .asking jicople to do nothing that I have 
not tried repeateilly in my own life. I am then asking my countiymen t.o-tlay to 
adopt non-violence as their final creed, only for the purpose of regulating the 
relations between the different races, and for the purpose of attaining Hwaiaj. 
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Hindus and Mussalmans, Christiaub, Sikhs and Paiisis must not settle their difference!^ 
by resort to violence, and the means for the attainment of Swaraj must be non- 
violent. This 1 venture to placj before India, not as a weapon of the weak, but. 
of the strong. Hindus and Mussalmans pmte about no compulsion in religion. 

What is it but compu.sion, if Hindus will kill a Mussalmau for saving a cow * 
It IS like wanting to convert a Mussalmaii to Hiiuluism by force. And similar./ 
wliat is it but compulsion, if Mussalmans seek to prevent by force Hindus from 

playing music before mostiues ? Virtus lies in being absorbed in one's prayer in 

the presence of din and noise. Wc sitail both be voted irteligious siivages by 

posterity if we continue to make a futile attempt to compel one anothci* to respect 
our religious wishes. Again, a nation of three liundml million people should bt^ 
ashamed to have resort 1.0 force to bring to book one hundred thousand English- 
men. To convert them, or, if you will, even to drive them out of tinj country, 
we need not force of arms but force of wil*. If wc have not the latter wi* 
shall nevt:r get the former. If we ilevelop the force of will, we shall find that, 
wc tlo not uectl the foj’ce of arms. 

Acceptance of non-violence therefore, for the purposes mentioned by m?, is the 
most natural anti the most necessary condition of om nat.ional tixisteuce. It will 
teach us to husband our corporate physical strength for a b(‘t.t.er purpose, instead 
of dissi()atiug it as now in a useless fratricidal strife in which cjicli party in 
exhausted after the effort. And every armetl rebellion must be an insane act unless 
it is backctl by the nation. Itut almost any item of uon-co-operation ful’y backed 
by the iiatioii can achieve the aim without shedding a single drop of b'ood. 

1 do not say Vischew violence in your tleaiiiig with i-obbers or thieves or with 
nations that may invade India,' Put in onlei* that we are better able to ilo so, 
we must learn to restrain ourselves. It is a sign not of strength but of weakmtss 
to take up the pistol on the s'igiitest i>rel.ext. Mutual fisticuffs an; a training not 
in violence but, in emascul.atioii. My metho<l of non-violence can never lead to loss 
of bti-eiigth, but it alone will make it possib'e, if the nation wills it, to offer 
disciplined and coacerte<l violence in time 01 danger. 

if those who believe that we were becoming supine and inert, because of the 
training in non-violence will but rellect a litt.le, they will <liscov(ir tliat we have 
never been non-violent in t,he only sense )n which the word must, be understood. 
Wljilst we have refrained from causing actual physical hurt, we have harboured 
violence in our breast. If we had honestly regu ated our t, bought, ami speech in 
the strictest harmony without outwaid act, wc wouM never have; (ixpericncrtl the 

fatigue wc arc doing. Had we been true to ourselves we wou’d have by this time 

evolved matchless strength of purpose and will. 

I have dwelt at length upon the mistaken view of non-violence, because I am 
sure that if wc can but revert to our faith, if wc ever had any, in non-violence 

iimite<l only to the two purposes above lefcritMl to, the present tension b.M.wcen the 

two communities will largely subside. For, in my opinion, an attiiuilc of non-violence 
in our mutual relations is an indispens.(blr comlitioii prior to a <lisciission of the 
remedies for tlic removal of the tension. It. must b.j common cause b itween the two 
«:ommuiiities that neither party shall take the law into its own hands, but that all 
points in disputes, wherever an<l whenever they arise, shall be decided Ijy reference 
cither to private arbitmtion or to the law courts if they wish. This is the whole 
meaning of non-violence, so far as communal matters arc cone. 'rued. To put- it 
another way, ]U8t as we do not break one anoth.-*r’s heads in i-cspect of civil mattei*«, 
so may wc do even in respect of re' igious matters. This is the ou’y p.act that in 
immediately necessaiy between the parties and 1 am sure that everything else will IVillow. 

The Bully and the Toward. 

Unless this elementary condition is i'(KM)gni8ed, we have no atmosphere for 
considering the ways' and means of removing misunderstanding and arriving at an 
honoumblc, lasting settlement. Put, asutuing that the acceptance of the elementary 
condition will be common cause between the two cominuuitics, let us consiiler the 
constant disturbing factors. There is no doubt in my mind that in the majority of 
(^uarrols the Hindus come out second best. My own experience but confirms the oxiinioii 
that the Mussalman as a rule is a bully, and the Hindu as a rule is a coward. I have 
noticed this in railway trains, on public roads, and in the quarrels which I had the 
privilege of settling. Need the Hindu blame the Mussalman for his cowardice? Where 
there are cowanls, there will always be bullies. They say that in Saharanpur the 
Mussalmans looted houses, broke open safes and iix one case a Hindu woman's modesty 
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ycM imlragctl. Wh()i>e fault was this? Mussalmans can offer no defence for the 

e xecrable cuiiduct, it is true. But 1 as a Kiiulu ani more ashamed of Hindu cowardice 
tiian I sin angry at the Mussalman bullying. Why did not the owners of the houses 
iootcil <lic in the attempt to defeml their possessions ? Where were the relatives of the, 
outrageil sister at the time of the outrage? Have they no account to render of 

thcnii^lves / My non-violence does not admit running away from danger and leaving 
<Iear ones unprotected. Between violence an<l cowanlly flight, I can only prefer violence 
to cowardice. 1 can tu» more preach non-violence to a coward than I can tempt a 
bliml man to cnioy healthy scenes. Non-violence is the summit of biavery. And in 
luy ow'n cxj)criencc I have had no difficulty in demonstrating to men trained in 

the sel.ool of violence the superiority (»f non-violence. As a coward, which 1 
was f<>r years, 1 harboural violence. I began to shed cowardice. Those Hiiulus 
who ran away from the post of duty wdicn it. was attemled with danger diil so not 
Itecause thej' were non-violent, or because they were afraid to strike, but because they 
wei-e unwilling to <lie or even suffer any injury. A rabbit that runs avray from the 
bull terrier is not i)urticului'Jy non- violent. The poi»r thing trembles at the sight of 

the terrier and luns for very life. Those Hindus who ran away to save their Jives 
would liavii been truly non-violent ami would have covereii themselves with glory 
3 n.«l <iddi<l lustre to their faith and won the friendship of their Musal man assailants, 
if tliey had sttwxl bare breast with bmilcs on their lips and died at their post. 
They would have done less well though still well, if they had stood at tlieir ijost and 
leturiied blow for blow. If the lliudus wish to convert the Mussalman bully into a 
respecting frienil, they Jiave to Jearn to die in the face of the heaviest odds. 

'J’he way, however, does not lie tlirough Akhadas^ not that I mind them. On the 
contrary I want them for physical culture. Then they should be for all. But if 
they aic meant as a preparation for 8cif-«lcfence in the Hiudu-Mussaiman conflicts, 
tiiry are foredoomiMl to failure. Musal mans am play tlic same game, and such prepamtions, 
w.*cref or op<*n, do but cause suspicion and irritation. They can provide no present, 
muctiy. It is for the thoughtful few' to make quarrels imjKissiblc by making arbitration 
iwpular and obligatory. 

The remedy against cowardice is not physical culture but the braving of dangers. 
^«o Jong as the parents of the middle class Himlus, themselves timid, continue to transmit 
their timidity by keeping ibeir grow'ii-up children in cotton-wool, so long will 
there .Isi the desire to shun danger ami run no risks. They will have to <lare to 
leave tiielr chihlreii aloiii and to let them run risks and even at times get killed in so doing. 
The puniest iiulix itliud ...ay have a stout heart. The most muscular Zulus cower before 
English lads. Kacli village has to Hnd out its stout hearts. 

The Uoomlas. 

It is a mistake to blame the gooudas. They never ilo mischief uitlcss we 
create an atiuosphcre for them. 1 was the eye-witness to what happened in Bombay 
on tlie I’jiiice's <lay in 11121. Wt* sow'al the sectl and the goondas reajied the 
harvest. Oiw men were at tlieir btick. 1 have no liesitation in holding the rcspect- 
ablii Mussji.maiis (not all in any single case) responsible for the misdeed in Multan, 
»^aluiianpur and elsiiw'lteje, as 1 have none in bolding respectable Hindus responsi- 
ble for tlie mis<lee<ls in Kataipur and Arrah. If it is true that at Palwal we 
have prevented the erection of a pukka moiMiue in the p’ace of a kachcha one, it 
is only spec! able Hindus w’bo must bo held accountable. We must resolutely 

discDUuteuance llic praelie.c of al»solving the respectable class from blame. 

Therefore, 1 hohl tliat Hindus will commit a grave blunder, if they organise 
Hindu gtumdas for defence. From the frying iiun they will jump into fire. The 
Baniu and the Brahmin must learn to defend himself even violently if not non- 
violent ly, or surreiulcr lus w'omen-folk and possessions to the goondas. They are a 
class apart, whether they are labelletl Mussulmans or limdus. It was said with 
gusto that protect eil by untouchables (for they feai*»l not death) a Hindu pro- 
ivssion (playing triiimpliaiit music) <|Uitc recently passed a mosque unhurt ! 

It is a very mundane use to make of a sacred cause. Such exploitation of our 
nntouehable bioibeis can neither serve Hinduism in general nor the suppi'cssed classes 
in jiarticu’ar. A few processions so doubtfully proiei^ted may pass a few mosques safely. 
But it am only aggravate the growing tension, and degrade Hinduism. The middle 
e ass people must be preparcil for a beating, if they wish to play music in the teeth of 
opposition, or they must lx*friend Mussalman, in a self-iesptctiiig manner. 

'J'he Hindus have to do penance for the past and still continuing disabilities imposed 
by tlaiu upon the suppreiseil bioliiers. There can be no question thcrefove of expecting 
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»ny return from thorn for » «lcbt \vc owe them. If we us? them to cover our cowaruicj, 
we &ha!l raise in them fa hc bodies vve sha 1 never bj ab.e to tu.iii, ami ii! the i*etribU' 
tioiv <soiHcs, it will be a just punisiiniuu for our inhum m treatniMit oC tiiem. If 1 
have any' influence witli Hindus, T wou d b.^.ooch them not to us'j them as a shield! 
l^^in\t/anticiimted Mussalman attack. 

[//ere Mr. Gandhi names Pt. Malavrya and Lala La'pat Rai and others as being 
suspects in the eyes of many Moslems, and then mentions Shrad'unand and Moul. Bari.} 

Swami Shra«ihauuid & the Arya Samnj. 

His Speeches I know' are often irritatiii*?. But even lie wants Kiiidu-Miisliui unity 
Infortunatc y he believes in the possibility of bringing every Muslim into the Aryan 
fo’d just as perhaps most Mussa mans think that every non-Muslim will some day 
become a convert to Islam. Shraddhaiuulji is intrepid and brave. Siiiglc-lianded he 
turned u wi'derness into a magnifleent boarding college on the banks of the saoreil 
Ganges. He lias faith in himself and his ni'ssion. But he is hasty and easi y ruftl*id. 
He inherits the traditions trf the Arya -Samaj. 1 haw profound respect for Itayanaiul 
Baraswati. I think that he lias remlcii^l great service to Hinduism. But he 
made his Hinduism nar.ow. 1 have rcail “Baty.arth Prakash ”, the Arya Samaj 
Bib'e. I have not read a more disappointing iKiik from a .reformer so great. Ho 
has claimed to stand for truth and nothing less. But he Iia.^^ unconsciously mis- 
represe lut'd Jainism, Is am, dhristianitj' and Hinduism itsiilf. One having even a 

cursory acquaintance with these faiths could easily disco vt*r ihe errors into which the 
great Vofoimer was Isd rayed. Ho has iriisl to make narrow one of tlie most tolerant 
aTuI libcml of the faiths on tlie face of the earth. And an ieonoe.ast though he was^ 
lie has siicceedeil in enthroning idolatory in the subtlest form. For he has jdolis.‘d the 
letter of the Vedas and tried to piove the exist nee in the Vedas of everything known 
to seieucc. The Arya Samaj lloiirislics in niy humbli* f»pinion not because of the 

iiiheri-nt merit of (Jie tcacliings of Satyarth Prakash but liecause of the grand aiul 
lofty character of the foundci'. Whenever you tind Arya-Samajist, there is life atul 
energy. Hut having the narrow outlook and a pugiiaeious habit they oil ner quarrel with 
{leople of other denominations or failing them, with one another. Shraddhanaudji 
has a fair share of that spirit. But, in spite of all tbes.j draw'backs, I do not reganl 
him as past praying for. It is possible that this ski'tch of the Arya Samaj and the 
Swamiji will anger them. Nceillcfs to say, I mean no offence. 1 !ove the Samajists 
for I liave many co-workers from among tliem. It is my love that, has spoken. 

Bari Bahcb A the Ali Brothers. 

I have been w'arnci I against Mussalmans just as mu^li as I have been warned against 
Himlus. Let me take only three names. Mau'ana AImIui Bari Baheb has been representeil to 
me as an anti-Hindu fanatic. I have lw.vm shown sum.’ writings of his which Ido not 

undcrstaiid. I have not even worried liiiii about them. For, he is a simp e child 

of Gotl. 1 have iliseovercd no gui e in him. He often siKNiks without thinking and 
often cmliavrases his best, friends. But he is as ciulek to apo ogise as he is ready to 
bay tilings offensive. He means all he says for the time b ‘ing. H** is as sine 're in 
his anger as he is in his apo'ogy. He once flaiHid up at Maulana Mahomed Ali with- 
out just cause. I was then his guest. He thought he had said someihing offensive to 
me also. Maulana Mahomed Ali and I were just then leaving his place 1.0 entiain for 
Cawnpore. After our departure, he felt he luul wrongeit us. He hail certaiiny 
wronged Maulana Mahomed Ali, not me. But he sent a deputation to us at Cawii- 
pire asking us to forgive him. He rose in my estimation hy this act. 1 admit 
faowever that the Maularui Saheb can liecome a dangerous friend. But my point 
is tliat he is a friend. He iloes not say one thing and mean another. There are 
110 mental reservations with him. I would trust sueh a friend with my life o'icause 
f know that he will never stab me in the dark. 

A similar warning has l)een given to me about the Ali Brothers. Maulana 
hhaukat Ali is one of the bravest of men capable of immense tacriflee and equa ly 
capable of loving the meanest of Go.Ps creatures. He is passionately fond of Islam 
but he is no hater of other re igions. Mahomeil A i is this bmther’s alter ego. I 
have not seen such implicit faithfulness to an elder brother as in Maulana Mahomed' 
Ali. He has reasoned out for himself that there is no salvation for India without 
Hindn-Muslim unity. Their (lan-Islamism is not anti-Hindu. Who shall quarrel with 
tlieir intense desire to see Islam united against attack from without and purified 
from within? One passage in Maulana Mahomed All's Cocanoda address was pointeil 
to me as highly objectionable. 1 drew his attention to it. He immfkliate'y 
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that it is an «rTor. Friends have to’d m * there is somctbiiig to object 
to even in Man ana Shankat Ali’s address to the Ivhi.at'at ronfcreuce. I have the 

aiiilivss l)y mt? but. 1 iiave not had time to study it. I know that if there ia 

any tiling ufieiisive in it, ho is the man tlie readir.st to make amends. The brothers 
are not faUitlcss. Hcing full of faults niys^df, I have not hesitated to seek and 
oiierish tlicir friendship. If tliey have some faults, tliey have many viituesw AimI 1 
Jove them in spite of their faults. Just as I eannot forsake tlie Hindu friends 1 
hav(! mentioned Jibove and efFcclively work among Hindus for Hiudu^Muslim unity, 
neither can 1 woik t,o (.hat end among the Mussalmans without the Mussulman 
friends such as I have raentioneil. If so many of us were perfect beings, there 
would be no ciuarrels. Imperfect as we are, we have to discover points of contact 
and with faith in (lod work away for the common end. 

This ini.ensr* distrust, maki^s it almost impossib’e to know the truth. I have 
received from Dr. t'hoithrarn the allegetl facts of an attempted forcible conversion 
of a Hindu in Sindh. The man is sai<l to have been done to death by his 

Mussa'man companions because lu* will not. a<.*ccpt Islam. The facts are ghastly if 

they are true, f straightway wired to Shelh Haji Ablulla Harun imiuiring about 
the matter. Me very kind'y and prompt 'y wired to say that it was reported tii Ist 
a casT! of suii'idc hut, that, he was making further in«|Uiries. I hope that we shall 
succcihI in knowing the truth about it. I simply point out the diliiculty of work 
in the midst of suspicion. There is one other 8ind incident which J hesitate to 
report till 1 have fuller and more authentic, part.icnlars. I simply besi-MJch thost* 
who hear about any snc.li inciilcnts, whether against. Hindus or Mussalinaiis,^ to k rep 
themm-rlves cool and pass on. On my part I undertake to inquire into the most trifling of 
cases aiul «lo wliat.<?ver is possible for a single individual to do. Befoit; long I hope we 
shall have an army of worki.'is whosi^ one busiiurss will be to invi'Stigate all such 
complaints and do wliatever is nccirssary to see tliai justice is stitisliwl and causes 
for future trouble are avoided. 

Moslem ihitrage on Women A the Shuildhi 

The tales that are rejiorted from Hciigai of oniiages upon Hindu women ar<‘ 
the most dis<{uieting if lluy arc even half true. It is difiiculi to understand the 
cause of the eiuption ol such crimes at the present moment. It is e<]ually ililHcu.t 
40 siM.'ak with restraint of the cowanlicc of Himlu protectors of these* outraged 
sisters. Nor is it easy to characterise thtr lust, of those who become so mad with 
it as t.o take liberties with innocent women. It i.s up to tlie local Mussulmans and 
the leading Musstilmans in geiicrra! of Bengal to tind out the miscreafits not neces- 
sari.’y witli a view to getting them punished but with a view to prevcutiiig a 
recuneiice of sucli crimes. It is easy enough to dig out a few ciimiiials from their 
liidiiig p'aces and haiui tliein over to Mu* jHi ice, but it does not protect society 
against t.hc n*p<*titioii of them. It. is necessary to remove the causes by urulcrtaking 
a thorough process of reform. Theic must arise in Islam as well as in Hinduism 
nieji w'lio being comparat.ivcly pure in character would work among such men. 

That howirvor which is keeping uj» the tension is the manner in which the 
Mhuddhi or conversion movcmenl is being e.oiulue.ted. In my opinion there is no 
such thing as proselytism in Hiiuluism as it is umlerstooil in Christianity or to a 
lesser extent in Islam. 'J’he Arya Saniaj has 1 think copied the Christians iU 
planning its projiaganda. The mtulcrn method docs not appeal to me. It has done 
more harm than gooil. Though i-egardcd as a matter of the heart purely and oxie 
between the maker and oneself, it has deg^neraTieil into an appeal to the aeltish 
instinct. The Arya Samaj preacher is never so liappy as when lie is I'eviling otlnsr 
religions. My Hindu instinct r.ell« me that all religions are more or less true. All 
proceetl from the same God but all are impeiicct bi;c.ause they have come down to 
us through inifiertw.t human instrumentality. I'lie real Shudtlhi movement should consist 
in each one trying to arrive at prefection in his of her owm faith. In such a plan 
character would be the only t€?8t. What is the use of crossing from one compart* 
ment to another, if it does not moan a moral rise / What is the meaning of my 
trying to convert to the service of Go<l (for tliat must be the implication of tShuddhi or 
Tabligb) when those who are in my fold are every day denying Gtxl by their actions/ 
“ riiysiciau heal t hyself ” is more true in mattere religious than muiulaue. But these 
are my views. If the Arjya-Samajists think that they have a call from their ooiiscir 
cnce, they have a ficrfect. right to conduct their movement. Such a burning call 
recognises no time limit, no checks of exfierieucc. If Hiudu-Muslim unity is 
endangered because an Arya Samaj preaches this faith in obedience to a call from 
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ivithiTi, that unity is only skin-deep. Why sliouUl we be ruffi nl by sucli movements 1 
Only they must be genuine. It' the Maikanas wanted to return to the Hindu fo d, 
they hail perfect right to do so whenever they likeil. Itut no pro^.'aganda can b^ 
allowcti which revile other religions. For that wouUl bo negation of toleration. Tint 
best way of ilealing with such propagandii is to pubiiivy t^ondemm it. Kvoiy 

movement ‘ attempts to put on the cloak 4)f reapectabiiity. .\s soon as the pub ic 
tear that c oak down, it <lie8 for want of rospectabi ity. L am to.d that botii 
Arya-Samajists and Mussalmans virtually kitluap woman and try to convert them. 
The worst form is that preached by a gentleman of Delhi, 1 have read lii<4 

pamphlet from cover to covu*. It gives detailed instructions to preachers how 
to carry on propaganda. It stalls with a lofty proposition that Islam is 

merely preaching of the unity of Ho«l. This grand truth is to b.t preache«l, 
according to the writer, by every Miissalmaa irrespective of character. A se<!ret, 
4lepartment of spies is advocate<l whose one business is to pry into the privacy 
of non-Muslim households. Prostitutes, pVofessiona! b -ggars, m Midicaiits, Government; 
servants, lawyem, doctors, artisans are presscil info the strrvic ?. If this kind ol! 

propaganda becomes popular, no Hindu houselioKl would bi safe fi’oin tlie secret 
attention of disguis'^d misinterpreters. (I cannot call them missionaries of the great 
message of the Prophet, of Islam.) 

As a Hindu 1 feel sorry that methods of such doubtiul morality should liav'^ 
been seriously advocateil by a gentleman who is a wel'-kiiown Urdu author and ba-* 
a large cire'e of readers. My Mussahnaii friends tell me that no lespectabi-t 
Mussaiman approves of t he methods ailvoc.aUNl. The point howevt^r Is not what, th-j 
respectable Mussalmans think. The point is whether a cousidcrali.e number of Miissa'- 
nuin masses accept and follow them. A portion of the Punjab press is simp y 
scurrilous. It is at times even tiltby. I have gone through t,li«‘ torture of readiu*^^ 
many extracts. These sheets arc condu'.ted by Arya Samtijists or Hindu and 
Mussaiman writers. Kacli vies with the o*.h.*r in using abusive language aud reviling 
the religion of the opponent. 

1 have hoard it said that the (rovernmeiit emissaries are at t.I.'C back of this 
campaign of calumny. 1 liesitate l.o believe it. Hut even assurnitig the truth of it 
the public of the Punjab should be able to cope with the growing disgrace. 

I think r have now examintHl all the eause.s, liotli original ami continuing, of 
the tension between tlie two communities. It is now tim^ to examine the t refitment, 
of two constant causes of friction. 

( 'ow-Slaiighter 

The first, is cow slaughter. Though I regani cow protection as ihe central fart 
of Hiniluism, central bi'cause it is common to classes as well as masses, I have never 
been ab'e to understand the antipathy towards the Mussalmans on i.hat. scon?. We 
say notliing about the slaughter that daily takes yilace on beha f of Knglishmen. 
Our anger bt?coraes r<;d-hot. when a MutMalman slaughters a cow. All the riots that 
have taken place in the name of the cow have been an insane wast»-? 4if effort. 
I’liey have not savcil a single cow, but they have on the e.«>ntrary stiffened the 
backs of the Mussalmans an< resuit.ed in more slaughter. 1 am sai.isticil that iluring 
1921 more cows win? saved thrrugh the voluntary and generous ctfoit of the 

Mussalmans than through the Hindu effort tluring a'l the prf?vious twenty years, 

(say). Cow protection should commcncj with ourselves. In no part of the world 

perhaps arc cattle worse treated than in iutllu. 1 have wept, to 8i?e Hindu drivers 

gosling their jadeil oxen wi»li tlie iron points of their cruel stieks. The had'-st.arveil 
condition of the majority of our cattle are a disgrace to us. The cows liud their 
necks under the butcher's knife because Hindus sell them. The ou'y effective and 
honourable way is to befriend the Mussalmans and leave it to their honour t.o save 
the cow. Cow protection societies must turn their attention to the feeding of cattle, 
prevention of cmelty, preservation of the fast disappearing piislure, land improving, 
the breed of cattle, buying from poor shepherds and turning Pinjrapoles into model 
8elf-Bupport.ing dairies. Hindus do sin against Go.l and man when they omit to do 
any of the things 1 have describeil aljove. They commit no sin, if they cannot 
prevent cow slaughter at the haiids of Muwialmaiis, and they <lo sin grievously when 
in order to save the cow, they quarrel with the Mussaiman. 

Music 

The question of music before mosques ami now even arati in Himlu tcmplca 
has occupied my prayeiiul attention. This is a sore point with the Mussalmans as 
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cow Blangliter is witli the HindoB. And just A8 Hindus cannot compel Mussalmana 
lo refrain liomkillinu eow>, so can MusgalmanB not compel Hindus to stop music 
-cr arati at tin* point of the saord. They must trust to the good sense of the 

Hindus. Ah a Hindu, 1 wouhl certainly advise Hindus, without any baigainiiig 

tpirii, to coiihuit the sentiment of their Mussalman neighbour, and wherever they 
i-an, accoir.odatc* him. I have heard that in some places Hindus purposely and 

witii il»e tlelibcraie intention of irritating Mussalmanp, }>er£oim arati ]ust when the 
Mussalman pisiyers comuu'iice. This is an insensale and unfriendiy act. Fiieiidship 
presupposes tlie utmost attention to the feelings of a friend. It never requires 
consideration. Hut Mussahnans sl.ou'd never expect to stop Hindu music by force. 
'J'o y'eld to tlie threat <»r actual use of violence is a sul render of ones seif-resiiect 
and religious conviction, but a iicison, wlio never will yield to threat, would always 
minimise and, if pt)ssibJe, even avoiil occasions for causing irritation. 

Past. 

Ill view of what I have said above it is clear that we have not even arrived 
at the stage when a pact is even a possibility. There can be, it is clear to me, 
no <iuest on oi iMifgain about cow-slaughter and music. On either side it must be 
a vountaty effort and therefore can never lie* the basis of a pact. 

h'or political matters a pact or an understanding is certainij' necessary. But in 
my opini(>n the restoration of friemhy Idling is a condition precedent to any effec- 
tual pact. Are loth paitics sincerely willing lo accept, the proposition tliat no 
disjiutes, religious or otherwise, btitweeu the communities should ever be ilccidcil by 
an ufqieal to foiei \e. vioieiice ? 1 am convinced that the masses ilo not want to 

fight, if Uic Uuders d.o not. If, therefore, the leaileis agree that mutual rows should 
be, as ill al' advHUceil countries, eiased out of our i>uhlic life as being barbarous 
and it religious, i havii no doubt tliat the masses w’iil quickly follow them. 

bo far as (i«e political matters aic concciiud, as a non-co-opciafor I am quite 
uiiiuteii Kted in thcii: hut for the future understanding I hold that it is up to the 
Hindus as the major ]»aity not lo bargain but leave the pm in the hands of, Sly, 

Hakim halieh A.iuiai Kl an jind abule by his decision, I w'oii’d similarly tieal lifJtJi 

ti.e Sikhs, tlie t Jirist iaiis and the I'arsis and he satisliid with the I’csulue. It is, 
.11 my opin'cm, the only just, iquitab'e, honourable and digniiied soutioii. Hindus 

if tliey want unity aiTiong diffeveiii laces must have the courage to tiust the minori- 
ties, Any (tiller adjustment must have a nasty taste in the mouth. Surely the 
inillioiis do not want to beeome Jcgislators and municipal cuiinciilors. And if we 
liave uiideistotHl the proper use of Snlyagmha, vve should know that it can be and 

should be used against an unjust administrator wlietlier he be a Hindu, Mussalman 
4»r of any oilier lace or denomination, wdiercas a just administrator or represeutative 
is always and equally goinl whetlur he Ik* a Hindu or Mussalman. We want t(» 

(!♦• way wiili the eoinmuiial spirit. Tlie inajoriiy must therefore make the beginning 
and thus inspire the luiiKuitk’s with coiitidcnce in their bona fides. Ad justmei.t is 
pihsiblc on y wl cu Ihi nmre powdful take the initiative without waiting for response 
i I tail the weakei'. 

So fur as eiuploymeiil in the (roveniment departments is coiiceineii, I think it will 
be fatal to good Hovcjiiment, if we intioduce there the communal spirit. For administra- 
t ion to be ( ftieieiit, it must always be in the hniuls of the tittest. There should be ccitainly 
no fu\oui'iliMu. But if we want live enginec'rs we must not take one from eacli 

♦•oniiuuiiity but we must take the tittest tive^ even if they were all Mussalmans or 

all bavsis. The lowest must, if need be, tilled by examination by an inqiaitial 

loan! consisting of men beUngiiig to different communities. But distribution 
of posts slion'd never Ik* according to the proportion of the numbers of eacli 
community. The educationally backwaid communities wMIJ have a righ t to 
receive favoured treatment in the matter of cHlucatioii at the hands of the national 
iJoveiJimcnt. This can be secured in an effective manner. But those who aspire td 
<K*.cupy responsilee posts in the government of the couiitiy, can only do so if they 
pass the re<iuired test. 

Trust Begets Trust, 

For me the only question for immediate solution before the country is the Hmdu 
Mussalman question. I aj^ree with Mr. Jinnah that Hindu-Muslim unity means Swaraj. I 
see no way of achehfing anything m this afflicted country without a lasting heart unity 
between Hindus and Mussalmans of India, / believe in the immediate possibility of acheivbig 
It. because it is so natural, so necessary for both, and because I beheue in human nature. 
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Musaalmans may have much to answer for. I have come in clos^Bt toiieh with 
even what may b3 coasiileiecl a *• l)ad lot/’ 1 cannot it‘call a single otjcasion whca 
1 had to regret it. The Musaalmans are brave, they arc generous and trussing, the 
moment, their suspicion is disarmed. Hindus, living as th^ do in glass houses, haver 
no right to throw stones at their Mussalman neighbours. Sec what we have done, 
are still doing, to the suppressed classes! If ‘Kafir* is a term of opprobrium, how 

much more so is ‘ t.-liandar In the history of the w'orld religious, their is jicrhaps 

nothing like our treatment oE the suppressed classes. The pity of it is that the 
treatment still continues. Wliat a tight in Vaikom for a most elementary human 
right ! God (loss not punish directly. His ways arc inscrutable. Who knows that 

all our wo IS are not duj to that one black sin! The history of Islam, if it be- 

trays aberrations fron the moral height, has many a brilliant page. In its glorious 
days it was not intolerant. It conmanlcd the admiration of the world. When the 
West was sunk in tlarkness, a bright star rose in the Eastern tirmament and gave 

light and comfort to a groaning world. Islam is not a false religion. liCt Hindus 

study it reverently and they will love it even as 1 do. If it has become gross and 

fanatical here let us admit that we have had no small share in making it so. If 

Hindus set their house in order, 1 have not a shadow of iloubt that Js’am will 
respond in a manner worthy of its past liberal traditions. The k(‘y to tlie sitnation 
lies with the Hindus. We must shed timidity or CKvardioe. Wt* must, he hr.ive 

enough to trust, and all will be well.” 

This statomeut of M. Gandhi took the country almost by storm. 

For clays it was the suhiect of talk amongst all political circles. The 

Mahatma’s scathing criticism of the Ai^a Samaj, however, was highly resen- 

ted by a good many people and counter-attacks wore made on him ciuestioning 
his capacity to appreciate religious literatures like the vda^ and savants like 
Dayananda. The ISarvadeshak Sabha, the All-India Aryan J^oaguo, in its 
(Emergent meeting held on the 17th. dune at Mussoorie and attended by 
prominent Arya Samajists and loaders, carefully considorocl the attocks m id© 
by Mahatma Gandhi on the Arya Samai» and after a prolonged diseiissiori 
unanimously adopted and then issued the following manifesto : — 

The Arya Hamaj Manifesto 

The Sarvadeshak Arya }*ratiiiidhi Sabha has read with pain and surprise the 
absolutely irrcleveni and uncalled for remarks of Mahatma Gandhi a})Out the Arya 
Samaj in the statement on limdu-Muslint tension publishe*! in Young India of May 
29, 1924. The Arya Samajists along with other communities in India regard 
Mahatma ji as the most reveiiHl (tolltical leader in the country, commanding the 
respect and reverence of all sections of the jwpulation. It, is tliereforc most dis- 
tasteful for the Sabha to have to protest against a new it, cm in his destrtictivc 
programme. Mahalmaji has delivered an attack upon the religion of the Arya 
Samaj in a document which in purely po.itical. The Sabha venturrs to s»ibn;it that, 
such attacks upon religions in political d(K:umeiit8 const.itut,e a novel procedure for 
a political leader of all communities to mlopt and a dangerous juecedent which if 
followed will set the w]i(»le country abla/.e and divide it into hostile camps, warring 
against one another. Mabatmaji’s rcmsirks have instead of easing the siluaii<m intro- 
duced fresh coiuplicaticiiB. 

Apart from t,he merit,s of the unfortunate coiitr(»vcrsy needlessly start,(\l by 
Mahatmaji, it must be acknowledged by all fair-minded ])«*op.e that tlie Arya Sainajist 
po itieal workers may very well lind their loyalty to their chief in consl-ant danger 
unless the demolition of certain principles of their religion and tlir> discrediting of 
tlieir religious propaganda censes to be an item in his political ]>rogramme. He it 
noted that Mahatmaii has uneijui vocally dcHilarctl that ilic offending remarks have 
been deliberately made because they were strictly relevant to the situation in the 
country. In other words Hindii-Muslim unity is impossible so long as the Ai’ya 
Samai believes the letter of the Veda to be eternal and docs not jepudiatc the 
teachings of the Satyarth Prakash. As regards th*‘ merits of the metaphysical and 
religious issues raised, the Sabha is at a loss to think wliat to say. The Matiatma 
has delivered tpse dixits in a dogmatic tone and has not oought to substantiate his 
statements. Under the circumstances all that, the Sabha can do is to reiterate 
that the belief in the eternity of the Ve«Ia.s did not emanate from Hishi Dayanamia. 
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It, ItHs Uit', iraMmctl Ixilicf of ail the Uimnisbadkaras, the authorg of tiie six 

^ybt<i«s ot Indian philohopliy and of all the mwliacval Acharyas like the gi-eat Sliankara, 
the profound liainanuia and t ho versatile Madhaba. Mahatma Gandhi's statement that 
this doctrine was <h*vised by Itishi Dayanand B brain only bIiowb that he has not 
even a swperlicial acuuuinlanee either with the esEentiais and fundamentals of Aryan 
(Hindu) philosopliy or with the liiMoiy theieof. Mahatma Gandhi is wrong in the 
view that iiuhfiniteiiess makes for narrowness and vagueness and indefinitencBs 
constitutes liberalisin. He seems to think that br cause popular Hiiwluism before. 
Dayanainl liad no tlistinetive feature and every man, no matter what the form of his 
iMMief or unbelief was, could be called a Hindu, Hinduism was llten liberal. The 
l^ablia venture to say that it, was non-desript and tlieiefore non-estloi all practical 
|>urp«;seB. 

Aga'ii, pmselytisat ion lias always Iktii an essential part of the Vedic Dhaiina. 
The 1 uraIl^ and Indian liistory testify lo the fact that on vaiious occagiong tens of 
tliousuiids of non- If indiis weie taken int(* the Vedic f(»ld. The Vedic religion is 
csw iitially and luiidanu ntaJ y a eosmopolitan, universal and missionary religion. The 
Ar\a v^jiinaj as a oody has iitvn eoimteiianced that objectionable metfuxis of 
pio.-e'ytisaf 'on which Mahatma Gandhi regards cliaiacteristically Christian and wlicn- 
«>vei ami wliercvrr individual Aiya t^ainajists and Aiya Samajas have adopted them 
to any extent tJiey have diiarted from the spirit of the teachings of their illustrious 
Aehaiya I )ay anaia la, t lie apotheosis « f truth, purity and pioliity. The last four cliapters 

of Satyarth Frakash were written to advance the cause of truth. Tlie Bishi’s so'e object 

in wniting lliem wu?- Jove for the pco[)Je of all creeds and his desire that they 

should lenoiineo erior and ieain to make universal Hhaima tlieir guiding principle 

ill life, I.iadiiig rxiioiieiits of the religions criticised by tlic great sage liuvc been 
driven by tia* s)»i''it of the (inus to re-state and rc-interpret doctrimes which appeared 
iiieonsisti nt w :tli i.iiiversaJ Hliaima. It is harilly fair to conclude that the Rishi's criticism 
was not Miiiil at ih'- time it was made. Tlie great IJislii’s Hindu, Muslim and 

Christian eoi.'niiporai ies Knew lull well and aeknowleilged that, the great KisliiV 

lieail vaj- fo'l oi om- f. r Ins kind, nay, lor all sentient crialiires and harboured 
no ill-will agaiiibi a^l^ of In.- I'allieiV cbiUlreii. Jlc was one of the most liberal 
jeligious lefonni'is of all tinu's. 

Tlie >^abl.a irgretg that Mahatma Gandhi slioulil have given currency to tlu 
deliMuatfMy. inal.c.oim and al»^Ollllt‘ly loundat ionless statement that the Ar\a Saniajists 
abduct vonu n fni purposes of eonveision. A responsi]>Ie leader like Mahatma Gandhi 
oiiohl to lia\c known lieMo! than lo Lave published the allcgaiion without piopei 
emiuiiy. This ineilicd of iiiviiiipj lepudiation is certainly open to objection and is 
<■a'eulated It) iTeatc unreasoiiab e prcjinlice. The Sabha desires to place on record 
that iIm' lollt.wiiig iiniaiks of Maliatnia Guiallii about Kishi Dayanand have justl;^ 
<aiJsed widespnad resentment ; — ‘has claimed to stand for truth anti nothing less but 

he has nmoiiH iousiy inisi'cpivsentnl Jainism, Is'am, ( hnstianity anti Hinduism itself. 

<Mic Inuiiig eviu a ciiisoiy acquaintance with these faiths ctmld easily discover the 
erior int«» wliich tlie great refoimcr was b«-tiuyctl.’ Tliey arc highly' deiogatoiy tt* 
the llislii and aie an iiuwariauli'd lellectitm upon the greatest Vedic sol.olar of his 
agf, wiitse de. p ei mill ion, piofound learning, extensive study, keen analytical powers 
and uiJissive and gi|jantic inicljtct are iKyond tiucsiion. The Sablia exjiects that 
Aiyji J^ainajisls will, while empl.alical'y prtitestjiig against Maliatmaji’s irrelevant and 
unjust ilird atfack> upon their religion, never fail Ic .speak and write of him with 
Gu respect due lo a peistmality so great amt a character sO lofty. 
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M. SHAUKAT ALl'S STATEMENT 

The Khilafat Working Committee 

*'An impoftant meeting of the Working Committee of the Kbitafat Organiiatioik 
was held in Bombay about the middle of May to consider, among other things, the 
situation created by Angora*s decision re gardirg the Khilafat and the future of the 
Khilafat organisation in India. In this connection Moulana Shaukat Ali, the President, 
issued the following statement : — 

the members of the Committee pn sent agreed that it was essential that the people 
in power at Angora should be convinced of the necessity of maintaining the Turkish 
connection with the Khilafat, which should remain, as it was designed at the very 
outset, to be of a world-wide character, nut confined to the national concerns of any 
group of Mnssalirans only, but responsible for the religions commonweal of the entire 
Islamic woild. The Working Committee considered it tqnally essential that a Delegation 
of Indian Mussalmans should proceed to Turkey to confer with their Turkish brethren 
in order to remove such misunderstandings as may have interfered with a settlement of 
the Khilafat question which could be consistent alike with the exigencies of the Turkish 
National situation and with the Sbariat of Islam. 

Delegation to Turkey. 

While recording its protest against the rtfueal of the Government of India to 
issue passports to all the msmbers of all the various Khilafat Delegations for which 
passports were asked, the Committee decided to postpone for the present the sending 
of all other Delegations and to select only the personnel of the one Delegation which was 
to visit Turkey. This was selected out of the personnel ef the several Diligations 
selected at Coconada fer visiting various Muslim Btates by excluding these members 
ayainst whom the Government of India had formulated grounds of exclusion, and 
including some others against whom no inch bar exist* d. The list thus prefared 
includes Dr. Antari, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Maulana Byid Snlairoan Nadvi, Messrs. 
Sherwaui and Picktfaal), Haji Abdullah Hairoon and Cbaudbnri Khahq-us-zaman 
(Secretary.) The Working Committee of thn Khilafat and the Jamait-ul-Ulema had, 
after their joint meeting in March last at Aligarh, alnady cabled to Angora that 
Indian MuEsalmans did not desire to interfire in the National afi airs of their brethren 
abroad with which the latter alone were competent to deal and it was trusted that 
this declaration would be Euffioient assurance for the Government of India to accept 
and formally convey to the Turkish Government. 

"But since the Government of India still persists, as evidenced by its last letter to 
UP, in the demand for an undertaking from each me mber of the Delegation, it baa been 
decided that the members now selected should he requested to declare, as required by 
the Government of India, that ** their visit has no relation to the pclitical affairs of 
the Turkish State, and that they will regard themselves as hrnnd not to endeavour in 
any way to promote any political changes or to take part in at.y political movemi ni 
beyond endeavoring to settle the Khilafat question in accordance with the Shariat of 
Islam. The Delegation now eelected will set rut for Turkey via Egypt as soon as 
paseporte are issued, and the Working committee is hopeful that this Indian Mission 
to Turkey will yet succeed in its endeavours. But it cannot be said with any rirgree of 
certainty bow soon its great task will he acxmplishcd. The Working Committee had, 
therefore, to consider to what other work the attention and activities of the Khilafat organi- 
sations in India should be directed while efforts are being made in the manner indicated 
above to arrive at a settlement of the Khilafat question in consultation with the Turks. 

Mnelims in India. 

It was agreed that while we shonld continue to press for the freedom of the 
Jazirat-nl-Arab from every form of Non-Muslim domination and control, work must 
now also be undertaken to ensure the free development and progress of the Muslim 
community in India itself. It was recalled that before the outbreak of War in 
Tripoli in the autumn of 1911 Indian Musealmans were only engaged on such 
communal work in India and were endeavouring, on the one hand, to provide educational 
facilities for their community, exp anding the Aligaih College into a Muslim University 
and by means oi work on other such enterprises, and were trying, on the other band, 
to take their proper share in the public life of this country after having secured 
oommuual representation in the Legislative Councils under the Morley-Minto Scheme 
of Beforms. Attention was then fixed, so to speak, only on the domestic affairs of 
the Muslim community in India, but ever since 1911 a succession of events compelled 
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Indian UnBaalmanB to pay cooBiderable attention alao to the needs of their oo- 
leligiooists abroad, and in coarse of time, it led to a really increasing realisation that 
the disintegration of the Islamio world and the rapid decline in the temporal power 
of Islam constitnted an imminent peril to their Faith. 

<*To arrest these processes became therefore their foremost duty even if it entailed 
the neglect for the time being of other duties, and they responded to its call to the best 
of their limited capacity. The magnitode of their task came to be recognised more 
and more clearly as calamity sncceeded calamity nntil at last they realised that nothing 
short of a reconstruction of the iHlamic world and a complete reform of Muslim life in 
accordance with the ideals of Islam in all its pristine purity was needed. Disinte- 
gration and decay were the logical conseqoeaees of the fact tba*^ for many 
centn^ies the Kbdafat had not been functioning properly, and the KhiJafat was the 
one institution required now to initiate, stimulate, encourage, and in a general 
way sup if vise (he work of reconstruction and reform. It was therefore hoped that 
as siou as Turkey emerged from her troubles, a reform of the Ehilafat itself would 
be undertaken as a preparatory si-ep to the reform of the Islamic world. The 
decision ol the Angora A-sembly ba« however altered the sitnation so completely 
(hat a reform of the Khilafat is no longer imntediatcly pvissible, and will have to 
bo aadertak<m when a settiem’int of the connection of the Turkish Nation with the 
Khilafat is iinally reached, in these circumstances, it was being increasingly felt 
that the task of reconstruction of Muslim society in India should no longer be delayed. 

" Out tif evil cometh good, and a religious revival following on the trials and 
tribulations of AluRsaimans ha< already quickt-nod the Muslim pulse. A far larger 
number of Massulmaas is now devoting its attention to rel'gious studies in a spirit 
oi free enquiry <:oiibinel with humility and reverence, and it is to be hoped that 
aided impetus wih now bj given by the Ehilafat organisation to this movement, 

BO that the diHtanoe whi di still separates the ordinary people from the Ulema 

may soon be reduced in a raann-ir befitting the followers of a Faith that has no 
priesthood and roengnises no distinction between the Laity and the Clergy . 

** Hitter experience during our recent trials has shown that our educational ideas 
and ideals need to bj greatly modified. While institutions like the Jamia-Millia 
Islamia are more than ever needed for higher eduoation, and specially as nurseries 
for our future public workers and teachers of the masses, and their curricula have 
to be revised in the I'ght of the experience recently gained at such great cost, a 
far wider diffusion of education among the ma-ses is a crying necessity of the 
latnre. A war of extermination must be waged atrainst illiteracy io order to make 
I ho poorest and the humblest Muslim as nearly self-dependent as possible in all 
matters including religion itstlf. Vast areas exist in India to-day with large 

Muslim nopuiatione appallingly ignorant even of the elements of their religion, whom 
neither secular teachers nor preachers of religion have in recent times tried to 
inUucnce and improve. They must no longer be neglected by the educated mem- 
bt!TB of the community, 

"No village or group of neighbouring Fmall vilUges and no quarter of a town 
thould he without its schoois for elcmctiiarj lusttuctioa lodged iu the mosque of 
the locality, and rrligi ,U9 and secular education must go hand in hand and must 
►uit the needs and rircurnstauces of all classes of people, particularly the peasauts 

aud the workmen, h’or those who are too old to be attracted to schools the local 

MoBr^ae should provide fa.:ilitie8 for a wider diffusion of Islamic culture. The 
appointment of properly tralued Imams who could ba the teachers of Masl>m 
chiMren, the numbers of Muslim youths and the guides, philosophers and tricmls 
of the more elderly Mussalmans o( the locality, aud the establishment of a libraiy 
and reading room attached to every Mo»(iae would make it the somal and intellec- 
tual centre and tiie i.leal Isalmic club-lu nse of tlie locality. The establishment and 
organisation of Muslim Orphanages would not only have our orphans from failing 
into wrong hands and from becoming waife and strays, but would also provide 
a chain of nurseries <f ^lusliiu Missionarus comparatively freer than others and 
more like the AsiiAm bcKFA who formed the standing army of the Missionaries of 
Islam in the days of the Holy Prophet. The Mopla orphans are the first charge 
on our rtHDurces, and a beginning must be made with them at once in order not 
only to have them from starvation but also to change the face ol the entire region 
inhabited by our Mopla brethren and convert it into a flourishing land, the aboda 
of cultured people as peaceful as they are brave and industrioas. 

Mendicancy must also be eradicated from the Muslim community, and this 
noxious parasitical growth which sucks away only too much of the life-giving sap 
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dzawn from the soil by the prodoctive members of society most be nprooted- 
Work must be provided for the able-bodied vagrants aod refages mast be estab- 
lished for those who suffer from grave disabllitieSi such as blindness or loss uf 
limbs. Chaiity must be organised: BAlTUL Mals mast be established, and ZiKAT 
collected and regularly distributed b the deserving poor. Pious endowments most 
bs saved for the real beneficiaries from trustees who have converted them info 
private property, and are guilty of committing perpetual frauds upon the public. 


**The use of intoxicants must be discontinued, and Muslim society, once more 
purged of the drink evil, must stand forth as the pioneer uf prohibition. Purity 
of morals must ba insisted upon for men no less than for women, and the cur^e 
of prustitntion removed both in practice and theory. Last, but not least, poverty 
Is Uself a great evil and the mother of many other evils, aod while organised 
charity can do a great deal to mitigate its evil conseqences, a blotter economic 
organisation of the community alone can constitute an adequate and permaueut 
reform. Mussalmans, especially in Upper India, have too iong depended upon 
servi le for their mainteuance to the neglect of trade and industry, and even those 
who are not ashamed to eat practically the bread of beggary are nonc-the-iebs 
ashamed of keeping a shop and of only too namerous minor professions that have 
wrongly been considered not respectable enough for gentlemen and the sons of 
gentlemen, though the companions of the Prophet themselves were not too proud 
to follow them. These and other such evils are no doubt very grave, and the lor* 
mnlation of the best of policies and programmcB cannot eradicate them by itself, 
and many generations may pass away before appreciable success cau ba recorded, 
but unless the best minds of the community can take all these matters into con- 
Hideiation, and sitting, so to speak, in continuous Conference frame policies and 
devise measures to deal with them, even the least success is bopelcss, and further 
decline is certain. 


llfiLATION WITH OTHER COMMDNITIES, 

'‘Mussalmans have also to be taught to take their proper share in public life 
and to accept readily and cheerfully their portiou of the sacrifices and burdeus 
and responsibilities ae members of a composite Nation struggling to be free. They 
have to be fully awakened to a sense of their duty to their Motheriand, and if 
they have to safeguard their communal rights againut apprelujaded encroachments of 
any of their f'dlow-citizens, they must not neglect to lafeguard their National 
rights against the long*coDtinued and toodong tolerated encroachments of their alien 
rulers. They must learn to face their rulers as a united Nation, and to face their 
Indian brethren as a united community. 

“They must be taught to shrink from no legitimate sacrifice demanded in the 
causes of National freedom and of National unity, and far from extorting for 
themselves special privileges at the expense of sister conuuunities, th(*y should be 
willing to surrender as muoh as they can, even of their own proper share of 
benefits according to the Nation. But this surrender should be made out of Jove, 
not out uf fear. It must be made out of their strength, nut out of their wcakiiesb, 
aod it must be made with their eyes open rather than in ignorance or out of 
political gullibility. It is on thesu lines that our political ideas and ideals have 
to bs revised and cur political activities reorganised. Had the Khilal'at been 
functioning properly, it would have initiated or at least stimulated and encouraged, 
and in a general way, supervised the work of reconstruction and reform in . every 
department of our communal life except politics which, apart from the diversity 
of circumstances and distiactivo features and peouliurities of different countries 
inhabited by Mussalmana, is additionally inlluenced aud conditioned in the case 
of tho Mussalmans of India by their subjection to alien rule, liut even if the 
Khilafat had been functioning properly, the exeentioo of policies aud programmes 
m any case would have been the function of the MaBsalmans of this country itself. 

“To-day, however, we must not only execute but also frame them, and oar 
unaided judgment inutit do the best it can during tho time, short or iong, that it 
may take to reach a final settlement about the Khilafat aud to establish it on a 
firm, democratic, and international basis. Tb^se ideas bad been the subject of many 
a Muslim public worker’s cogitations and of his disenssioDs with many of hia fellow- 
workers ever >8ince the Treaty of Lausanne was signed, and we secured a little 
breathing time. The sensational news from Angora, however, forcibly attracted 
attention once more to Turkey, and the future of the Khilafat once more became 
the one absorbing topic for Indian Massalmaas, though now in a sense difiereot ta 
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that when its fat are CBoses anxiety on aooonnt ol the hostile intentions of ont 
non-Mufclim enemies. Oar anxiety is siill very great, bnt thanks to oar National 
slavery, when we cannot even leave the shores of India for other Moslim lands on 
a religious mission of peace and reconoiliation, nothing can be done to relieve that 
anxiety beyond waiting on onr alien raters once more with a request for the issae 
ot passports on such terms as they choose to dictate in their characteristic arrogance, 
and hoping that at least some of our prominent public workers who were denied 
the honor ot being declared gailty ot cfiences against the State tor doing their 
duty by Islam and by India would be permitted to proceed to Turkey and to 
convert their Tnikisb brethren to their own views on the vexed question ot the 
Kbdalat. Other public workers who are snbjected to an embargo and are not 
allowed to go abroad have now leisure enongh to take up the thread of their 
woik in India and to resume activities that were interrnpted more than a decade 
ago. 

**rhe Khilafat Working Committee now took great consideration of the vital 
question whether the Khilafat organisation should continae to confine its scope to 
the safeguarding of the temporal power of Islam, and in particular, to the restoTa- 
tion to Islam of the Jazirat-nl*Arab after freeing it from non-Muslim ^domination 
and control, and to the attainment of Bwaia] in India as the best possible means 
to this end, or to extend it to the entire communal life in India as well. The 
Working Committee unanimously agreed to extend the scope of the Khilafat organisa- 
tion and to mal^ all communal work its province, in the first place, because a 
wastage of energy must be prevented, and all avoidable friction must be avoided, 
and in the next place, because the community trusts the Khilafat organisation in 
spite of an insidious hostile propaganda of the most virulent and nefarious character, 
as it has tiuitcd no other communal organisation before. Much of the dissatisfac- 
tion felt and f/xpuescil latterly with the Khilatat organisation, and particularly in 
Upper India, is by lar the best and the sincerest. compliment that could have been 
paid to it, lor wherever the Mussalmans have sufifered or have felt aggrieved, they 
have petulantly atked why the Khilafat organisation has not come to their rescue, 
fnigettisg, (f ccnrfc, that its scope was limited. They bad learnt to trust the 
Khilafat organisation, and that trust continura to this day. But the compliment 
implied in thise repeated remplaints is not in reality paid to individuals. It is 
paid rather to the democratic constitution of the Khilafat organisation. Leaving 
ent of consideratim for the moment enr Indian brethren of other faiths who have 
done so much useful wrik as members and even effice-bearers, the Khilafat orga- 
nisation is open to every Mussalman who chooses to pay fonr annas a year to 
its funds, and its creed is no other than the creed cf Islam. Jt sets np no other 
creed. There is no class cf the crmmnnity which is not represented on it, except 
these, tf ccuTfe, who arc too indifferent to the rail of Islam or too afraid cf 
their alien lulers to respond to it, and hardly any Muslim enjoying the confidence 
cf his co-religionists is to be found outside its ranka With a constitntion so 
broad-based and democratic, the Khilafat organisation is well qualified to accept 
the additional rcspomibiJitics which it is the clear desire (f the commnnity that It 
•bonld undertake. But the derision cf the Working Committee is only the first 
necessary step in this direction. 


The Future. 

**Tbe Central Khilafat Committee will meet at Delhi in the last week of June 
and the Jamiat-nl-Ulema is also invited to hold a joint session along with the 
Khilafat Committee. The whole question will then be threshed ont and finally 
derided and when work is undertaken in all these directions, and on this larm 
scale, a new chapter will, it is confidently trusted, be opened in the history of 
Islam in India. Our enemies have never spared us, and repression has followed 
ridicule, and ridicule has followed repression in a vicious circle. Their attacks 
have increased in venom and in violence, and the least that the commnnity mast 
expect from them is virulent abuse cf the principle workers and assidnons efforts 
to sow further distrust and dcubt in the minds of the masses. But the workers 
have already passed through this ordeal successfully, and nothing can wean off the 
mnasi’S from them except their own incapacity and their own betiayal of public 
confidence. On the eve of this great voyage, 1 wish all my fellow voyagers <*Qod- 
► oerfi,*' and hope that, as ever, they will place their trust in God and in their 
own valiant selves.** 



All-India Muslim League 

The 16th adjourned session of the AlMiidia Muslim League was^ 
after four years opened at the Globe Theatre, Lahore, on the 24th May 
1924. Mr. M. A. Jinnah M. Ju A. presided. A largo number of Khilafatists 
and Congressmen were present including Maulana Mahomed Ali, Dr. 
An sari, Mr. Asaf Ali, Dr. Kitchlew, Raizada Harisraj, Messrs. Shuaib* 
Quereshi, Moazzam Ali, Mushir Hussain Kidwai, Dr. Satyapal, Lala 
Gobardhan Das, MauKi Abdul Qadir, Zahur Ahmed, Mian FazH Hussain, 
Dr. Mirza Yahub Beg, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed, Maulvi fciyed Murthuza of 
Madras, Mr. Abnl Kasim of Bin d wan and Lala Dunichand. 

The revival of the League after four ycais, and at Lahore under 
the influence of Mian Fazl-i IJossain, the great anti-Hindu and anti-Sikh 
Moslem Minister of Finjab who is responsible for the strong wave of 
communal feeling of the Moslems that is swaying the whole countiy 
since Gandhis’ aid the Ali Brothers’ Ilii du-Moslem unity of 1921, lent 
colour to a stroi'g suspicion that it w’as an attempt on the part of the 
Minister fiiitlicr to rally the Moslems against other communities, and 
to wean them fiorn the Coigiess. Not more than 33 inembois out of 
a total of 130 came ficm outside the Punjab, most of whom oven 
were rocmbcis cf the Assembly who were poing to atter.d its Simla 
session next week. Hie ostensible oldect of the licaguo was no doubt 
to piepaie the Muslims for the coming constitutional changes which 
the action of the Congress Paity had made inevitable, and to safeguard 
their interests. 

Aghu Mahomed SAFDAR, Chaiiman of the Reception Committee^ 
delivered his welconie addioss in Uidii, in the course of wdiich he 
referred to the .stiaincd Hir.du-Muslim relations in the Punjab and 
regretted that fighting w'as nowhere so severe as in that unfoitunato 
piovii.ee which had become a regular theatre of war. The Muslims 
demai ded right to sit in Councils, Committees, District Boards, 
Uiiiveisitics, ai d to share seats in proportion to theii- population which 
the Hindus resented. He urged tolerance ai dlrequested that all places of 
w orsliip must be respected and protected. All religious ditfereiices could 
be wiped aw ay if Hindus ai d Muslims oik e realised that no religion 
allowed ii discriminate destruction of man and all religions iiroached self- 
coiitiol and toleration. 

Diagonising the root-cause of the trouble, he made a unique and 
highly discoLcciting statement to the effect that the “majoiity of Muslims 
is poor, the majority of Hindus is in better circumstances,” and therefore 
the poor Muslim is ready to rob the rich Plindus at the slightest 
provccation. Ho tried to give a touch of “socialism” to the recent 
Hindu-Moslem fracas, and offered as the remedy the raising of the 
economic condition of the people, paiticularly Moslems. “ Our ideal, the 
welfare of India and peace with our ncighbouis ; our immediate need, 
internal refoim’’. 

Referring to the Khilafat, the Chairman said it was a mistake to 
give the title to Sultans of Hedaz, Fgypt or Morocco or the Amir of 
Afghanistan without due consideration. It was essential that Khilafat 
should not be wasted in a powerless Islamic Kingdom. The Muslim 
League and the Khilafat Committee should be amalgamated. 

33 
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The Presidential Address 

After paying a tribute to the late Mr. Bburgri and referring to 
the ciicumstancos that helped to his being called upon to preside over 

the present session of the League, Mr. Jinnah said : — 

Survey of the Last Four Years’ Events, 

“ Since 1920, owing to the most extraordinai-y and cxceptiona! events which 

occurrwl one nln.*r the other starting with tlie passing of the Row.ntt Hi!!, tiageily 
of the Punjab and horiois of Amritsar, Treaty of Sevres and the Khiiafat agitation, 
l.hc po’.icy and the programme of Eoii-co operation enunciated and formu.atcd by 
Mahatma (landlii was the o.'der of the day. The League was not ab e and not 
willing t.o keep abri‘ast with the movement started ami first approved of at the 
t'a cuita Session of the Indian National IJougress and coiitivmetl by the Nagpur 
Session of DeecMiibiT 1920, ami ha<l perforcf, in view of a very powerful vo ume 

of pulilic opinion thai ra!lic*«l nnitul Mahatma Gandhi’s policy and programme, to 
go into the back-grtuiiid. Since the commencement of Ili22 it was realised arul 

admitted that the Tripp. c Iloycutt was a i'ai.ure, and that the Mass Civil Dis-obedicnCv** 

couM not be undertaken successfully in the near future. Bardoli even was dec arc<l 
hy Mahatma Garulhi a:n not ready f<ir Mahs (Jivil Disobwliciice ; and even prior to 
his prosecution and convict iou, Mnhat.ma Gandhi liad in resort to what is known 
as the Bardoli or Const nicl ive Programme. Jjong befor(‘ that, the Tripp e Boycott of 
Law Courts, Schools and Co. leges and Councils had failed. The Lawyers, barring 
few exerptions, did no: jiay much hee<l to Mahatma Gandhi’s call and the students 
after a first rush of an impidsive character, rea iscil that it was a mistake. Gaya 
witue^sed a strueg.'o in tin* ‘ ongresh (’amp and Mr. Das finally hud the fouiida- 
I'ouB of what has si'bse(|u«'nt’y liecome and is now known as the Swaiaj J’aity 
favouring Connoi; entry, Boye,ott of Council as desired by Mahatma Gandhi was 

far from being efft-iiive or usefu'. Council seats in the eountry were filled up, 
the Khi'afat iMganisition which was c;irrie«l on couUI not c aim any better position 
an<l being the hand-maid of the Indian National Congress, it pursued practically 
tlie saint- po icy ami prugrainim! and it succectled no more or better in giving iffect 
10 the programme which it had set up for itse f. Tiie Swaraj Party eventually at 
the Special Session of llu? Indian National Congress at. De.hi in September 
jirevai.'ed uptni and obtaine<l the verdict of the Indian National Congress to permit 
those who wished to enter (lie Legis'atiire, to tlo so. Whatever may have been 
the resultant good 01 evi’, 1 iliiuk you will agree with me that we must at this 

moment make use of tlie goo<l and forget am) dii-caril the evil. It is in tJiis 

sjiirii, that I wish that we thou.UI pioceeil with our future work. Many mistakes 
have been nuwh’, b uiulers have been eommittnl, great ileal of hann has been done, 
but there has come out of it a great ilea! ot good also. I’lie result of the strug- 
g’e of the last three years has tin’s to our crciiit tliat there is an open move- 
ment for the achievement, of Swaraj fur liuba. There is a fearless and persistent 
tlemaiid tlmt stejis must be taken for mh: imme«iiate establishment of Dominion 
Besponsib’r Government in India. The ordiiuuy man in the street lias found his 
po.itical coTise.iousness and reaMstNl tJiat self-respect and honour of the country 
ilenvaiul that the (.lovernment. of the couniry si ouhl not be in the hands of any 
one else except tlm people of the Connti*y, 

Necessity of Hindu-Muslim lenity. 

“But while that ilemnml is a just one and the sentiment on’y natural and 
icijuircs every encouragement, we must not forget that one essentia! leciuisite 
condition to achieve Swaraj is the politiciil unity between the Hindus and the 
Mu^iammadans ; for the advent i.f foreign rule and its continuance in India is 
pnujarily due to the fact that the people of India, part icii. 'ar y the Hindus ami 
Muhannuailaiis, are not imilcd and do not sufficiently trust each other. The domi- 
nation by the Bureaucracy will continue so long ‘ as tJic Hindus and Muham- 
madans do not come to a settlement. 1 am almost iuebned to say that Imlia 
will get Dominion Kesiionsihle Governmi*nt the day the Hindus and the Muham- 
madans are united. Swaraj is almost inter-chaugeable term with Hindu-Muslim 
unity. If we wish to be free jicople, let us unite, but if we wish to continue 
slaves of Bureaucracy, let us fight amongst ourselves and gratify petty vanity 
over petty mattere, Englishmen being our arbiters. 
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T!ie IriBh Parallc!. 

“Gkiit'emen, I (luoicd in my Bpscch ?'.*■ tho Mua!im L aguf^ Session in 1916 from 
the speech of Mr. li'.oyil Geo.ge whicli will 1 think l)ear repetition and if you 
will \)cnnit me, 1 wi.l (^uote again. Mr. fjloyd tleorge said : “He was convinced 
now tliat it was misundci stain ling, pan:y racia’, part y religious. It was to the 
interest of botii to have it removeil. Hut there scemeil to have been some evil 
chance tliat frastrateii every effort inaile for the achievement of better re’ations. 
He had tried once but did not. succecti. But the fault was not entirely on one 
side. He had fe.t the whole time that we were moving in an atmespiiere of nervous 
suspicions and distrust, pervasivt? and universal of everything and every body. He 
was drenchwl with suspicion of Irishmen by Englisfimen and of Englishmen by Irishmen 
and worse and most fatal of a!?, by the suspicion ot Irishmen. It was quagmire of 
dibtiust which clogged the footslips of prugress. Tint was the real enemy of lixdand. If 
that cou i\ be s ain, he Is'lioved, it would accomplish an aot of reconciliation that 
wouM make Ire and gveatev aiul Britain greater aiul wouM make the v'liiled 
Kingdom and the Empire greater than they ever were before. 

“This quotation, gent'emen, appird to the situation in Ireland in 1916. 
Tlu-y a^iply to India to-<lay if the words wen; transposed and instead of 

‘Irishmen’ and ‘Englishmen’ you were to substitute ‘Hindus’ and ‘Muliam- 
madans.’ But it npp ies tio ongor to Trelaiul. li-eland has sine* attained 

her free«loni and we are still continuing our qtiarrc’s. It is for you who come 
here from all parts of India to devise ways ami means and fiiul a so uiion for the 

greatest enemy of India — the differences betvv<*eu the Himlus and Muhammadans. 1 

liave no doubt that if Ih* Hindus and Muhammadans make a whole-hearted and 
earnest effort, we shall he able to find a solution once more as we did at Lucknow 
in IHlti. It is only then tliat India, united and strong, will be able to really 
ga'vauise the British Parliament aiul tli** British Nation into action and force their 
hands to grant Dominion Responsible Government- to India. In the case of Ireland 
and Egypt, mark liow tlu-y have extorteil their freedom from the hands of the 
British I’arliameivt and the British Nation. 

Coinmeroial, Industrial and Agricultural Progress. 

“Rut while that is the main goa', upon which must, Im; concent rat etl the best 
efforts, the energy and the intellect of tlie country, we must, In the mcanwliile, 
promote, support, and advance I he commercial, industrial and agricultural progress 
and Welfare in all their varied activities in the country and strive to get a sound 
system of finance and currency. We must take steps to organise labour in the 
C(*untry, industrial us well as agricultura', includiug ryots and |»easants, to bring 
about spcttly iujpr(»vement in their (couomic condition and protect their interests. 
We must enable them to take their pace in their couritiy’s struggle for Swaraj. 
We must teacli t-Iiein to take their piopei* share in the constitution of Dominion 
Responsible Govermncnt of India. Wc must not lose any opportunity to piomot,(; 
and advance mass education so as to make the elementary rtlucation universal and 
tiius dispel the ignorance and darkness and bring light to millions of our 
eoiiutrymeii wlio cannot, claim even the three IPs. We must take steps, if iirccs- 
sary, to see that chmentary eilueatiun is ina<le c'ompu’soiy. We slum d, as far as 
possible, organise and devise mi. ins for the purpose of encouraging and establishing 
t^wadfshi industries and manufactuie, piomoting National Education, removing uu- 
touchability and encouiaging setthmeiit. of disputes by arbitratii n. There are many 
other vhal and important questions, fdmiiiistrative or otherwise, such as. Railway 
administration and its maii.ngrment and its finance, defence of India, Indianisation 
of and raising the National Army, I ndiam^ai.on of Services, organising and instruct- 
ing electorates, and supporting candidates for Legislatures, local or central, at tlie 

elections. AH tJiese (]Ucstions can be dealt with partly by i^ucative propaganda 
throughout the country and partly through and by means of the existing Legis- 
atuies. While we unflinebingiy and with all our might and main support the 

demand for Reforms, piovidcd the rights and interest of the minorities in any 

existing scheme or in any scheme of advance will be duly protected and 
safeguarded, yet we cannot associate ourselves with any policy of deliberate and 
wanton wreckage or ilesnuctfon. We ought to be prepared, if the Government do 
not make satisfactoiy response to the National demand for Reforms, as a last resort 
10 make the Government try Legislature or through Legislature impossible and vre 
#i<)uld, if necessary, adopt lor that purpose all means and measures to bring about 
parliamentary obstiuction and constitutional dead-locks. But in the meantime we 
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muttt cxtmct all tl.c gootl we can from the Oovf;riim'3at by and through the Legis- 
lature by means of such limiu'd j>owei‘B and intiueiice as is permitted to us to 
exercise wirliiii the scope of the Government of India Act, i»l», as it is cou8titute4l 
to-day. 

'J’he Kbilafat. 

“ The Khi.'afat <iueBtion has for the moment owing to the recent decisions of 
the Angora Assembly under the guidance and leadership of Mustafa ivemal Paslia 
ami Isinet I'asha, laken such a turn tliat ‘no immediate solution can be suggested, 
Jlut let us hope that a Congress of the Mussalmans of the worltl, which is in tjon- 
templation, will have, when it meets, in its miilst ail those most qualitied and 
■comiHitcut to speak on tlie tim^stiou, au«l the unital wisdom of those learned in the 
Law aii<l lleligion of Is.am will tind a solution of what at present app;;ars to be 
one of the most amazingly complicated questions. 

Swaraj. 

“ I’litn tluM'c irmains t.he quest, ion of Swaraj. Thus the immaliatc issue between 
India ami Great liriiaiii of paramount magnitmle and iinpoifancc is the amendment 
/if the const ituriou /»f the Governineut ot India. The Assemby passed a resolution 
last F<*bruaiy by the voU? of 7G represeutatives against 48 rreommeuding to tlie 
Governor-Gcurral in C/mncil to take immeiliate steps to establish fu.l Uesponsib.e 
Government in Imlia. The G/ivernment only showed its w’il.'iugness to move by 
means of a <l/*part mental committee to imitiire into the deftt/its in the working of 
tlie Act of and further to inquire whether any advance should b.) made within 

the Ku!e-niaking }K)wcr— but refuse/l to commit itself with reganl to the necessity 
of ameiuliiig the Ad, e:;c(*pt to joctify any adm nistrative imperfection. So we ask 
for bread ami the: (biV/M-ntneiit is offering us stone. Surely tlic |x>sitiou is so mani- 
festly uii]usi an/1 untenable that it cannot be maintained for long. For, is it claiimxl 
that the /lu/stion as to Provincial Autonomy to be grniitiNl to the l'rovino‘8 
aiul iiitr/Mluclion of re^ponsibiJi^y in the Geutral Govermiinit cannot even Uj 
eonsi/lf:re/l until tlu: expirati/iu of ten years’ perioil contemplated by the Act/ Is 
it jossible in vi/'W" of the universal opinion throughout the country to t,lie contraiy 
to work the lleforms st:<*h as they are wiiliout further a/lvance until lltJllt ? Tuc 
Statute /loes not bar an imiuiry bring umlcriaken at any lime as to whether and 
to what, extent it is d sirab'e to establish the principle of Uesponsib e Government. 
4M- 1*0 exteml the degree of IJesponsiblc Government.” 

After outlining t.he present system /if Government in India, Mr, .liiiuah then pointe/l 
<iut its defects and how unworkable it has become ami procee/led : — 

“Is it possible therefore to allow the present jjositiun to continue? I feel that 
the situation is far to(/ serious ami I hope that the Government has a. ready rcalisctl it 
ami will not al Ow any further /lela^', which, in my opinion, would be dangerous, 
but meet the universal /lemaiid which is being voiced from a thousaml platforms ail 
over the country that its immediate steps must l»e taken t/> scrap the present cons- 
tituti/m ami /levise a constitution in /m):.>u f.v io i with the representatives of the 
people wliieh will giv<» them a r<-al coiitro. uuu leepousibility over their affairs and 
full scope for /lev/*lopment of all tlieir i-esources ami enable them lo staml as free 
people umler the ful!-fle/!ge<l Dominion Kesponsible Government amongst the ranks 
of the Nations of tlie word. This is the task before the All-India Muslim League 
and the countiy at large. 1 therefore eanicstly appeal and pray to my couatry- 
m n to unite ami organise all the resources of our country for the attainment of 
<iur iiuinediate goal— that is, freeilom for ludia.” 


2nd. Day's Bitting 

Next /lay, May 25th, the Longue met again ami passe/l a nurnbei of rcso utions The 
most important of these is the 2nd reso ution on the fundamenta! Muslim rights in the 
electorates and the legislatures. Consi/lerable heiit was created during tin* discussion of 
this r solution. 


The Second Resolution 

Khan Bahailur Sheikh ABlJUL QAlilll i„ov«l a lengthy resolution about the 
fuiklamental pnnoip.es »t the liulian Constitution an.l in doing so said tliat in the futuii 
couBtitution of iniiia there must be ^ine guamutee so that jHiople may live in neace 
when iswaiaj was attained. 1 tie hrst tundamental guarantee should be that the Mn8.im 
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majority of the population in the Punjab, Bengal and Frontier Pj'oviiices should not 
be iuterfei’cd with in any territorial reclistribution that might become necesbaiy. 
The second guarantee should be that the basis of representation in the Legislature 
and in all other elected bodies shall be population except that the very small 
minorities may be given rcpi’esentation in excess of their numerical proportion in 
those cases in wnich tlicy would I'cmain entirely unrepresented in the absence of 
such exceptional treatment, subject however to tlie essential proviso that no majority 
shall be rcduce<l to minority or even to equality. Tlie other guarantees shad Iw 
full religious liberty and that communal rcprcbeiitatioii through s'parate electorates 
should be continued as at ])resent with the provision that it shall be open to any 
community at any time to abandon its separate e.ectorates in favour of joint 
clr'ciorates. 

Dr. ZIA-UDDIN AHMKD of Aligarh moved the following amcudmmt to 
clause (c) of the resolution that the bitsls of the representation in L(?gislaturt*8 and 
in all other clf'Ctcil bodies shall be popn.atiou, provided that minorities shall liave 
ade<iuate and effective representation in all elcctetl bwlies in every province subjevit 
however to the essential proviso that no majority shad be reduecil to miiioniy or 
even to equality. 

Mian SHAH NAWAZ in suportiiig the amentlment said that minorities sliouhl be 
given more scats tlian they were eiititletl to aceoaliiig to population and should be 
treated more reasonab'y ami humairdy. Tiiis would promote friendly feelings amongst 
the communities wJiieh arc essentia! for peaceful development of the country. 

Chaudhuri SIIAHAHU DDIN supported the amendment and said that ruiijabis 
shou;d be glad if they gave a number of more seats to Hindus and sliould 
not grudge a few scats here and there for the minorities. 

Mr. KHALIQ-UZ-ZAMAN oppose<l the aiiieiidmeut and saitl that the I'unjab, 
Bengal ami Frontier MahomtHlans were quite reusouablc iu c. aiming rcpreseutatious 
according to their population and it wouhl be derogatoj’y for minorities to stretch 
their hands to majorities for a few more seats. 

Maulaua MAH JMIflU ALI then rose amidst deafening sliouts of “ Allah O Akbar ” 
aiul sai<l that all representations should be settled on friend y basis with minorities. 
Ho strongly opposed commuualistu against natioiLalisrn and boldly steoil out for Hindu 
minorities. 

Mian FAZL-J HUSSAIN, Education Minister of the Punjab (J-overnm mt, said if 
any community in India had made any sacrilic^ of their interests in llHti at 
jjucknow it was the Mahomedan community ami lu was glad that lie was one of 
them. But since then the other commuaitics had b-‘en systematical. y demanding 
more sacritice from tlie Mussalmaus, Time has now however come when tliey 
bhouUl stop and consider how far lids could prociicd in that mimi:r. (A voice: — 
Is Mian Fazl-i Hussain speaking as Minister of Givenrumt or as a member of 
Muslim League / ) Mussulmans should s-e, he said, how far tne other corainuni- 
lies were ready to sacrifice their iuteiest iu the struggle for !ib‘rt.y (At this 
stage there was an uproar in tlie House and voices aske«l the J*resident whether 
Mian Sahib would liavc unlimited tiin' for his speech.) 

The i\mendment was then put to vote but the House being sharp y divide<l a 
tlivision was taken according to provinces and resulted as fonows : — 126 voted in 
favour of the aiuendinent, b8 against. 

Dr. Zia-Uddin’s amendment that minorities should hi given not proportionate 
but adequate and effective reprcseutatioii was declare<l passed, because Mr. Abul 
Kasim and his friend from Bengal were decdarcil to have 30 votes each. By 
the rules of the Muslim Ijcasrui, voting goes by provinces and Bengal as the 
province having the largest Muslim popu.atiou is entitled to get 60 votes. Moulvi 
Abul Kasim and his friend woi-e the only two m?n present and they carried all 
the 60 votes with them. The total number of mimhci's present amounted to 130, 
out of which many were Government officials. Kven of these, 07 came from the 
I'uniab and only 33 from oultide the province. 

Mr. ASAF ALI moveil the following amendment to clause (e) : ‘‘ If the other 

communities of India agree to reservation of seats in Legislature in direct propor- 
tion to numerical strength of their population and common e.ectorates, common general 
^nd special electorates should be substituted for existing exc. naive constitu^ncy.” 

Mr. Asaf All’s amendment was lost after a short <lebate. 
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Resolutions. 

TYie following ratolutiont were adopted at the AlMndia Muslim League held 
at Lahore on the 24th and 25th ol May 

Resolution No. 1.— The AlMndia Mns\iin League pi g es on reecid its deep sense of 
sorrow at the sad and untimely death of the Hon. Mr. Obolam Muhammad Bhnrgri and 
feels that in him the Mussalmans of Indli had lost one of the greatest patriots, 
politicians and disinterexted servants of the community and desires that this expression 
of sorrow on behalf of .the community may be conveyed to his family. (From the Ohair.) 

K. B. Hbeikh AbJul Qadir, Bar-at-Law of Lahore, then moved and Sheikh Neysp ’ 
M •hammad of Lahore seconded the following Resolution : 

Basic Principles of Swaraj. 

Resolution No. 11. — Whereas the speedy attainment of Swaraj is one of the declared 
objects of the All-India Moelim Ijeapuc, and whereas it is now generally felt that the 
conception of S<varaj should be translated into the realm of concrete pr litics and become 
a factor in the daily life of the Indian people, the All-India Muslim League hereby 
resolves that in any scheme of a Constitntion for India that may nltimately be agreed 
upon and accepted by the people, the following shall constitute its basic and fundamental 
principles : 

(a) The existing Provinces of India shall all be united under a common Onvernment 
on a federal basis so that each Province shall have full and complete Provincial 
autonomy, the functions of the Central Government being confined to rnch matters only 
a'l are of general and common concern. 

(b) Any territorial redistribution that might at any time become necessary shall 
not. m any way affect the Mnslini majority of population in the Panjab, Bengal aid 
N. W. F. Province. 

((’) The basis of representation in the Legislatnre and in all other elected bodies 
shall be population, except that very srraM minorities may be given representation in 
excess of their numerical proportion in those case b in which they would remain entirely 
unropresented in the absence of Fucli exceptional treatment, subject, however, to the 
essential provisit that, no majority shall be reduced to a minority or even to an equality. 

(d) Full religious liheity, i.e., liberty of belief, worship, observances, propaganda, 
association, and (ducation shall be guaranteed to all communities. 

(•>) The id«'a of joint eletoratcs with a specified numb ir of seats being unacceptabl i 
to Indian Mu^litn^, on the ground of its being a fruitful source of discord and disunion 
nnd also of boiig wholly inadequate to achieve the object of effective representation 
of vaiiouB cfimtnunHl groups, the representation of the latter shall continne to be by 
means of eepa>^ate electorates as at present, provided that it shall be open to any 
I'omniutiit.y at any time to abandon its separate electorates in favour of joint electorates. 

(f) No bill nr resolution or any part thereof affecting any community, whi^h 
quesMon i« to bti determined by the members of that oommnnity in the elected body 
c oncerned, shall be passed in any Legislature or in any other elected body, if three- 
f«nit0B of the members of that, community in that particular body oppose such bill or 
resolution i t part therenf. 

The resolution was put first to the meeting in parts, and the Preamble and Clauses 
(a) (d) and (-) were adopted without further discussion. 

Maulaiia Mahomed All adversely criticised the language and import of Clause (b), 
but it wan put lu the vote and carried. 

Dr. /iiauddin Ahmed of Aligarh moved an amendment to substitute the following 
tor Clause (>*) of the proposed resolution viz : 

•‘The mode of representation in the Legislature and in all other elected bodies 
shall guarantee ad« quate and effective representatinn to minorities in every Province 
■object, however, to the essf'ntiul proviso that no majority shall be reduced to a minority 
or even to an equality.’* 

Tbj amendment was seconded by Mian Shah Newaz of Lahore and supported by 
Moulvi Muhammad Yakub, M L. A. of Moradabad, C'baudhnri Sbahabuddin M L. C. 
(f Lahore, Moulvi Abdul Qaasim, M. L, A. of Bordwan and the Hon. Mian FazM-Hussain 
K. B. of Lahore. It was opposed by Ohazi Abdul Rahman of Lyallpui, Cbaudbari 
Khaliqnzsaman of Lucknow and Maulana Mahomed All, and on a division being 
taken, the amendment was carried by a majority of 126 to 83. 

An amendment proposfMl by Mr. Asaf Ali nf Delhi and seconded by Mr. Muihir 
Husa*n Kidwai and another proposed by 8yed Habib Bbab of Lahore and seconded by 
Maulttua Mahomet Ali to alter Clause {*•) were both put to the vote and lost. 
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The whole resolatioo, ai amended bjr Or. Ztaaddin, was then pat to the vote and 
carried. 

Complete Overhauling of Reform Act, 

Beeolntion No. 111.— That in the opinion of the AlMndia Moslim League the 

* Reforms granted bj the Government of India Act 1919 are wholly untatiafaccurj and 
altogether ioaicqaate to meet the reqairemente of the country and that the virtual 
absence of any responsibility of the executive to the elected representatives of the 
people in the L'^gislature has really rendered them futile and unworkable : the League 
therefore urges that immediate steps be taken to establish Swaraj, 1 , 0 ., lull Responsible 
Government, having rega*d to the provisions of Resolntion No. 11, and this, in the 
opinion of the League, can only be done by n complete ^overhauling of the Govern- 
ment of India Aot 1919, and not merely by an enquiry with a view to discover 
def-^ct in the working of the Act and to rectify impericctions under its rule-making 
power.— (Proposed by Mr. Asaf Ali of D.lhi, seconded by M.. Barkat Ali 0 * Lahore 
and supported by Syed Habib Suah of Lahore). 

Committee to Frame Constitution 

Resolution No. IV. — That the All-India Muslim League do appoints Committee 
consisting of the following gentlemen to frame a scheme of a Constitution for the 
Government of India, in conrultatiou with the Committee or Committees that may bs 
appointed by other political organisations in the coantry fot this purpose, and to place 
the same before a session of the League and, if necessary, a special session of the League 
may be summoned for that purpose at an early date, to consider and adopt the scheme, 
viz Mr. M. A. Jinnah of Bombay, Hon. Mian FazI’i-IiaBsain E. B. of Lahore, Mr. 
Maqbnl Mahmud of Amritsar, Agha Muhammad Sardar of Sialkot, Mr. Mushir Hu4t>ain 
Eidwai of Gadia, Syed Zahar Ahmad of Luckuow, Hon. Syed Uaza Ali of Allahabad, 
Chandhari Ehaliqnzzamao of Lucknow, Hon. A. E. Fazlul l-Kq of Calcntta, Mr. 
Asaf Ali of Delni ; Nawab Sarfraz Huisain Ehan of Patna ; Mr. Abdul Aziz of 
Peshawar; Mr. Shuaib Quraishi of Bombay, Moulvi Syed Murraz'i of Trichinopoly; 
Chandhnri Shababuddin of Lahore and Syed Habib Shah of Lahore. — (Proposed by 
Mr. Maqbnl Mahmud of Amritsar and seconded by Mr. Mushir Hasaaiu Eidwai of 
Gadia). 

Muslim Activities' Committee. 

Resolution No. V. — That a Committee consisting of the following members of 
the AlMndia Mnslim Leaune be appointed with power to confer with the Working 
Committee of the Central Ehilafat Committee in order to frame a scheme in con- 
saltation with it for the purpose of organising the various public activities of the 
Muslim community and the said scheme be placed as soon as possible before the 
Connoil of the AU-lndia Muslim League and if necessary before the next session of 
tbe League for adoption, viz., A M. Jinnah of Bombay, Hon. Mian Fazl-i-Hnesain 
E. B. of Lahore, Agha Mnbammad Safdar of Sialkote ; Syed Zahar Ahmad of 
Lucknow ; Monlvi Syed Murtaza of Trichinopoly ; Monlvi Abdul Qasim of burdwan; 
Moulvi Muhammad Yakub of Moradabad ; Hon. M. E. Fazlnl Haq of Calcutta, Mr. 
Saltan Ahmad of Bankipore, Dr. Muzi Yaqub Beg of i^ahore, Mr. Qhnlam Bheek 
of Lahore, Malik Barkat Ali of Lahore, Dr. Shujauddin of Lahore, M. Saminllah 
Ehan of C. P., ^If. Abdul Az^z of Peshawar, Dr. Sbafaat Ahmad ot Allahabad, 
Sheikh Abdul Qadir, E. B. of Lahore, and M'lulvi Abdul Kanm of Bauchi.— CProposLd 
by M. Ghulam Mohiuddin of Easur and seconded by Sirdar Habbibulah Ehan of 
Lahore). 

Frontier Province. 

Resolntion No. VI. — That tbe AlMndia Muslim League strongly urges upon tbe 
Government the immed ate and paramount necessity of introduoing reforms in the 
N. W. F. Province and of placing this Province in all respect in a position ot 
equality with tbe other major Provinces of lodia.— (Proposed by Mr. Abdul Az z of 
Peshawar and seconded by Mr. Abdul Majid Quraishi of Lahore). 

Hindn-Mnslim Relations 

Resolution No. VII.— The AlMndia Muslim League views with great alarm the 
deplorable bitterness of feeling at present existing between the Hindus and Maseal- 
mans in the different parts of the country and strongly deprecates tbe tendency on 
Ithe part ot certain public bodies to aggravate tbe causes of difference between the 
two oommunities, thus doing incalcnlable harm to the National cause, and while 
placing on record its firm oonviotion that no political progress is possible in this 
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conntiy it is bfeEed on a solid eubstiatnm of Hindn-MoBlim nnityi and that 

the interebtB of tbe conntij dtmanii mntnal sacrifice and an intensive spirit of give 
ami thke f u ibe part of all tbe communities, the League makes an earnest appeal 
to all publ)c bodiiB to discontinne all activities savoring of aggression and to con- 
centrate tleir efiortsl^on tbe qnefetion of establishing Hindn-Mnslim unity on a firm basis. 

BesoJoiiou N(». Vlll.—Whereas inter-commnnal nnity is extremely necessary for 
gaining Swaraj, and whereas conditions, political and religions, unfortunately exist 
in the C( ui:try on account of which a recrudescence of inter-communal dififer^nces 

takes place every now and then, and it is most desirable that means should Ire 

adopted to meet Buch cases, the League rrsolves that Conciliatory Boards, consist- 
ing of Tcprcbentatives of ail communities, be constituted in different districts with 
a Central Board in the capital of each Province, (1) to settle all matters Jiktly 

to create ci'mmunal differences, and (2) to deal with all cafies of conflict, and 

invebtigate and enejoire into acts of aggression on the part of any particular community. 

Itesolution No. IX. — Tbe All-India Mnslim League deplores the present scanda- 
lous state ol difeorpaniBation existing among the lAnslims in all spheres of life, 
which not only prevents all healthy inter-change of ideas and co-opeiation lor the 
good of the community, but aleo serioubly handicaps the Muslims in shbnldering 
their proper bhare ot reBponsibility in the National struggle for progress and Seif- 
Ooverumeut, the League, therefore, urges tbe extreme desirability of concerted action 
everywhere with a view to secure internal solidarity among tbe Mnssalmans of 
India and riBolves that a Committee be formed to carry out a programme of 
political, social and economic development with particular reference to the following 
items : 

(1) To popularise the League and establish its Provincial, District, Tahsil, 
Pargai a, and Village; P>rancheB throughout India. 

(2) To colled funds for the League. 

(3) To call upon and to co-operate with the Muslim Educational Conference 
In India in establishing elementary schools in every village and utilising tbe village 
Mosques at.d fioamit lor this purpose wherever feasible. 

(1) To piumote female education among the Mussalmans and to establish 
Bchorils* for the purpose in villages and towns. 

(5) To eucouiage adult education. 

(0) To organise the Muslim Boy Bcont Movement. 

(7) To encourage the use of khadder and bwadeshi goods. 

(8) To encourage and help tbe establishment of Muslim Banks in tbe country. 

Itesoluiion No. X.->With a view to better the economic and political conditions 

cf the workeis and p^a^ants ot India, tbe All-India Muslim League considers it 
most esmuMal that the organiiation of the workers and peasButs be taken in band 
and a movement bo immediately started on the lines cbaiked out by the All-India 
CongiesB ('ommiltee in this connection m order to achieve these objects; the League 
fheroioro risulves that a Committee of five members be appointed by tbe Council 
of the League to meet the Committee appointed by . the All-India Congress Com- 
mitiee lor this ^uipose to diaw up a practical programme for the organieation of 
workers and praeants of India. 

Uesclution No. XI. — That this League urges all the Provincial Governments 
generally and IJ. i’. Government particularly to enforce tbe Wakf Act of 11^23 in 
their respective Provinces, and further resolves tbat Provincial Leagues be called 
upon to appoint I'ruvincial Committees to look to the proper administration of tbe 
Wakfs in each Province. 

Resolution No. Xll. — That a Committee be appointed by tbe Ccui cil of the 
All-India Muslim league to consider the grievancts of tbe MusEalmans in the 
matter of their representation in tbe public services cf tbe country and to submit 
its report to the League before its annual srsbicn with suggestions as to the ways 
and means whereby the Muslims may be assured cf their proper and legitimate place 
in the administration of the country. 

A Resulutiou was also passed deploring the unsympathetic attitude of the 
Kashmir Durbar on tie needs of Moslems in Kashmir. 

After appointing Office-bearers, and tbe usual thanks, the session then closed. 
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l^ioviiioial atid District Political Conforencos are held in India aliout 
the second quarter of each year to discuss local as well as alMndia 
affairs and also to take stock of the work delegated to them by the 
bigger all-India organisations. Acooidingly some very important confer- 
ences wore hold throughout India during the months of April to June lasL 
The most important of those is the Bengal Provincial Conference at 
Serajgunge, whoi-e the much talked of Gopinath Saha resolution was passed, 
a full account of which is given in the following pages. Of the other 
conferences may be mentioned the following of which the more important 
ones are given in somewhat greater detail here. — 

Of the Nationalist Oonferencos where Coiigross-mcn hold sway, whether 
Swarajists or No-changers, the following are important. — 

APRIL 27th — Maharastra Provincial Conference at Jalgaon Peth with 
Mr. Gangadhar Rao Doshpande in the chair. At this (\)nforcfu?o Mr. 
Doshpando made a scene by scathingly att.icking the Swarajists who diil 
not atterid. Mr. Gangadhar Rao is one of the loading No-changor disciple 
of M. Gandhi and his exhibition of ill-cemper was much commented upon. 

MAY 1st — Third Karnataka Provincial Conference at Gokarn with Shri 
Sankaracharya of Saradapith in the chair (see p. 680.) 

MAY' 2nd - Seventeenth Godavari District Political Conference vith 
Dr. Yaradarajulu Naidu as president (sec p. 681.) 

MAY 3rd — Sixteenth annual session of the Nainlmdri Yogakshema 
Sabha at Trichur with Mr. M. T. Vasudevan Nambudri in the chair. 
'ITiis was held mainly to discuss the untonchahility tpiostion and tc* 
devise means to help the A'aikom Satyagraha (see p. xii.) 

MAY 3rd — Godavari flistrict Volunteers (\>nferonce at Almoru with 
Andhraratna Gox>alkrishnayya in the chair. This was a conference of 
the Congress Volunteers formed in Andhriulosha at the time of the last 
f’oiigress at Cocatiada. The Conference resolved to reorganise the 
X'oluiiteors and to adopt the Kamdaridu’’ as a part of the Volunteer 
organisation. 

MAY 7th — The S. N. D. P. Yogam at Vaikorn under Dr. Kunhi 
Kazinan as President. This was a Conference of the ‘untouchable’ 
h^zhavas who wanted to -emovo the ban under which they suffered. It 
supi)orted the Vaikorn Satyagraha .iud joined hands with the Nairs’ 
Conference held at the same t>lace for the same purpose. 

MAY 13th — 'rhe Seventh Gujerat Political Conference at Borsad under 
Sjt K. Kalelkar was a great N.-C.-(). Conference a full account of which 
is given on p. 678. 

MAY 1 6th — The Depressed (’lassos Conference at Borsad under Sjt. 
V. L. Fardko passed resolutions for the removal of untouchability and 
was important because M. Gandhi who sent a message to it was personally 
^^oncorned in its proceedings. 

MAY! 18th — Fouiteenth session of the Taiijoro District Conference at 
Mannargadi under Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar was important in as much 
as Mr. Iyengar who was believed up till now to be an out and out 
No-chaugcr gave out his mind that ho was veering towards the Swarajists, 
lie however advocated Congressmen capturing the seats in the Councils 
and then keeping them empty. 
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MA\ Tlic Taiijorc Mirasdjirs Coiifercjicc at Maimargadi uith 

llio lion. Mr. K. \'. Jian«jas\vami lyou^ar in the chair waa orftaiiised 
ill i>rnlOht ot tlio oiihaiK'Cincnt ot rent of the land-holders of 'ianjoro 
ni.d I’liihiiiopoly. 'Ih.*; Mirasdars resolved to start a lurtax cami>aign. 
All intcjcstiiig inteilndc aro.se when a jiolicernan walked up to the dais 
aiid .served a notieo oii Mi-. Satyainurti prohihiting him from addimsing 

tlio I'onfrrenco. 

.n.'lS’K 1 si.— 'the licngal Provincial Conference at Sorajgunge under 

M. Akraiii Khan a.s president. Mr. C. J\. J)a.s and his Swarajists doini- 

nated the eoiifcrenco and the llengal Ko-changers sutfered a signal 

defeat (see p. (KHi). M his conference sliowed that .Pcngal was overw'heliningly 
.'^warajisl . 

.M’NK lf)lh — '^I'lie I' irst ( )iiialnr Adi'J)ravid Conference at Kamalapnrain 
iii.dcr Ml. K. \‘. SnMt.i ik’ao was jnorc or le.ss a M-C-() Conference where 
M. (hindlii’s lead wa.s follt»\v((1. Mc.ssr.s. liajagopalacliari. M. G. \ asiide\ iah 
ai.il other .\-C-() Icadciv ueie the proKiineut .speakers. 

.M’Nt ‘isih — 'I’hc TMkal Provincial Conference at Cuttack under 

!»i. Sir P. (\ Pay wlio gave a very important addros.s on Khaddcr and 

the Charka (.s«*c ]). 

.Moderates ('onferences 

(If the Conterc!Me> ol the Moderate paity three ai-e given here. 

the. 1'. P. .‘u.d Poniliay l.ilcral (‘onfcrencc.s and the C. P. Literal 
Assoi-iat ion. '1 Im'.'C arc the oiil\ “live’ organisations of the now 
deihi.ii.g Mrdeijile lieing .'<1ill niidcj* the giiidnnce of such men as 

Sii 'jVj Pal.adiii S.-ipnr .Mr Sastii, aid Mr. ( hir’^iiiioni. 'Ihe W’esterji 

liilia Kational l.iheial A. s<»' iafion held its fourth annual geiuual meeting 
ill Pomliay on M:i\ .‘iid. It was presidtsl lAcr Ly Sir Ginshaw W aeha 
^\ho a-^.s!!! cd the nieiiiLcr'' that “the futiiie of India was in the huiaL 
*-i the I ilior.ils alone . ‘I he sc.^'.^ion was not inipoitant. 

Non Prahnian Conferences 

fM iIk nnporlant .Non Praliinaii ( *onforences may he mentioned tin- 
l a'cling 111 thr Soiuh India Ja'heral Federation (given on p. (>85), and 

.'.ocial (’onierciue of the('. P. Non Pralmians undot the lion. Mr. Jadhav 

hold on the llMh April. 

f>ii JI NK ITtli w;i< lield the AdnlMavida Conference at TrioliinopoK 
wi.der .Sir A. P. Pat ro in which tlie ca.st.»* unc.stioii wa.s fully discussed and 
the deferts nt 1 lian h.v wa^ rxposctl. J lie Pre.sidcnt .diongly attacked the 
Swarajists ai d onlliiicd the woil. <l(*i.c .s«» far hy the Madra.s Govt, for the 
.1 *ei*r(\ssed classes, juul ask<*d them t.o turn aw'ay from the noireo-o]>crators. 

Fnrope.'iiis A’ A:.gl()- Indiaii.s. 

Kur<ipc:\ns and Anglo-Indians h.ivc no vei\ strong party (>rgani.sa- 
tioins of their i>wn perhaps lieeause they do not m'cd any. The Kuroiioan 
A.s,soeiation of Cahult;i and Pomhay are however .strong enough to 
make even \ icoroys and Guvchkus «jiiail hefore them. Tlieir real 
St length lies in the dilferent Cliamhois of (.amimcrci situated in the 
I ovincial liead iiuarlors. 'I’lie Annual General meeting of the Calcutta 
l.uropean As.sociation was hehl on the 4ih Febmary last an account 
<1 whicli lias hecii given in the Annual lUguter 1923 Vol. 11 Supplement 
\ 31 n. AiioMier im]‘oitaiil meeting wa.' held in May last wdiich i.s 

;gi\en here on p. 690. 
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The Bengal Provincial Conference 

SEKAJ(7UNGE—iSr JUNE 

The famous SRRAJGITNGK CONKKRRNGH, or the “ Branch of llv* 

Indian National Congress ” as some suh-janta M. I\s put it in the 1 louse of C'onunons, 
commenced its Session on June ist under th(^ IVesidency of Maulana Akrain Khan. Ii 
was a great triumph of the Swar.-ijists, as quite a crop of other (’onfer«‘nces wen* held 
mainly with a view to draw away people from the great Political Conference of Bengal 
where the influence of Mr. C. R. Das reigned supreme. A Mahoini'dan conference 
organised by Mr. Shiraji, once a prominent nationalist, hut now an instrument in the 
hands of the reactionary Ministerialists, was set up with Khan Bahadur MusaralT Ilossain 
as president, but it proved a niisc*rahle failun* as the majority of the Mahomedans c<»uld 
easily see through the lure and spurn<*d it. Of th«* other sister conferences, tin* Knilafat 
C'onference under llaji .-Vhdul Rashid Khan, a .Student’s Conference, a Hindu Conlennce 
where Swami Shrad<lhnnanda, the great prot .agon ist of Stuidhi and Sani^alhan mi»v<*ment, 
was present on l«‘half of the Ben.ares Himlu M.ahas.'diha, :ind a Khadi Rxhihition op< net! 
hy Dr. Sir P. ('. Roy, «l«*serve to he ntentioned. IVtuihle was antii'ipaled owing to the 
gr*‘at ditTeri'iua* between the No-changers and the Swarajists .anti between the Ministerial- 
ist ant! and the Sw.arajist Mtjslems, and t*very party wanted to cany the Conferent'e bv 
coup Jr force. .\ strenuous attempt w;ts mailt* by the No-changers of Bengal to castrate 
some of the n'solutions, mainly ihost* on Ct>iincil-i‘ntry, (iopiuath Saha, ami the Illmlii- 
Muslim Part, but they h:id lt> collapse bt‘fon* tin* ovt‘rwht‘lming majt)rily .igainst them 
in the hc»use. 'I’he conference shtnved that Bengal was «>o pei cent. Swarajist. 'The 
Gopinath resolvUion, howa‘Vt*r, h.as since then bt‘come historic. It has formetl the subject 
matter of gnive deHheration amongst tht* Kuro|>eans and .Anglo-Indians, from the House 
of Lords and Commons down to tht* petty Kurasian Clubs of ('alcutla, and has been the 
parent of much acrid controvt*rsy in the prt‘ss, from which evt'n M.ahatina Gandhi could 
not keep out. .A chorus of angry protest was raist'd by the Londoti V'/m/c.v, the Moruiu}* 
Po.st, .and other Tory papers in Kngland who took up the cry from tie* Pionerr,, the 
EntiJishnian, the Times of India, :md otht*r le.'iding .Anglo-Indian ])apers in India who 
discovered in the resolution a st'cret incitement to the munit'r of Knglishmen, anti roundly 
accused Mr. Das ,ns the intigator of the crime. The ri'al objtTl was of courst* to malo* 
out a case for Govt., to forthwith intern Mr. Das, and thus to slrikt* the Swarajist jvirty 
of Bengal out of tiction. 

Thi* following is ;m .account of thi* j)roceedings of this very intport.'inl conferi*nre. 
THR PRK.SH)FNTIA1. \D1>RK.S.S. 

Moulan.'i Mahammad .AKR.AM KI1A>’ opened his presidenii.d .iddress in Beng.di 
with a sweet Crdu song. 

Referring to the firesent condition of our .lational activities, the Presitlent said that 
loss of political freedom w.as ;it the root of all our ills and that unless and until ;i burning 
desire for freedom possessed the .soul of our countrymen, speci.ally of the ui)|)er cl:iss« s, 
the t.'ilk of freedom was a mere cry for the moon. Slavery had vitiated (>ur whole life. 
Even those of our educated countrymen who appeared to have responded first to the c;i11 
of the Motherland, had not been truly imbued wdth love of freedom. I'here was not he 
]>a.ssion, the fire, the insatiable desire for freedom in them. They had not fully .iwakenid ; 
their life and .soul had not been possessed by a firm rc'solve to attain freedom. The 
national body was inert to-d.ay under the influence of mori)hi:i, so to say. B could not 
even reali.se that it had been di.seased. When a sick m.'in f;nled to feel his disease, it 
could be said with certainty that he w'as lost for gootl. Such was the c.i.se with o.ir 
nation. Petty jealousies, strifes and feuds born of sidfishness were hacking her soul to 
pieces. Had her .sons truly awakened, we would not h.ave to see such n s;id spect.acle. 
When the mother’s hou.se w'as on lire, w'as it meet and proper for two brothers to remain 
idle or to engage themselves in fratricidal strife over trifles? The mentality of the whole 
nation required a complete change. 

Fears and Distkv.st. 

That fears and distrusts reigned su|>remp in our midst w.as eloquent of the fad liial 
our% leaders and workers had not been captun*<l by n*.al iK-sin- for frerdom. .Ml onr 
tolerance, all liberality and l.-irgeness of heart endi-il with the deliber.ilions in the ('on- 
gresses and C'onferences and as soon as we got out of them we forgot ourseh <*?, an«I 
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indulf^nl in <nir pnrty or coniniuttnl jcnhnisirs. Our uniiy was a sremlnjj unity j’ot up 

lo throw (Ill'll in thi' ryrs of the British. 

( \nii inninii tin- lYrsiilont sniil that tJirrr wore in hath ihr canitliunilirs, Hindu 

nnil Mosloin, w ho w rrr wortnlly in drend of the inunodinlv ndivnf of Swnny. 

A strtion of Musnliwms frorrd ih.it if Swnnij rv.'illv enmr now, twonty-two croros 
of Hindus would keep them under the thumb; for the Hindus were Inrger in number nnd 
iiion* prospLTOUS and advanced in education. So Swaraj would be the cau.se of Moslems’ 
ruin. A section of Hindus too on the other hand had a parlicular ilread of the 
^hosl of Pan-lslainisin. They if tla- Knj*1ish left the shores of India lo-day, 

Pan-lslam would fall ujmn them with all its }*ruesome l(‘rn)rs. 'I'he fart was that 
many »)f the educ.iteil Hindus and Mnsalm.ans did not want Swar.'ij. 

rile l're!>,ideiit then said that the M«»slems’ lear «d th(‘ Hindus w;is eiilindy 

hasele>s. 'I’o llidse of the Moslems \\li(» thouj^lil that, as the Hindus were lat>»er 

in numher and more |Mi\\erfuI hein^ lar advaneed in ediiralion and we.dlli tli.'in the 
.Moslems, ii v\ .IS heltei ior lln-m to eliiij* to the third party, he s;dd th.'il .Moslems 

weie never .'I docile n.'ilioii easily to lie pelted or rmshc'd. Moslems’ rise and 

power h.'id come ihroii^h war ;ind strife. \o repression had been able to kill 

ihem in the past and no repressiem woiiM he able l<i kill them in future ton. 

Moslems wen iifit a weak nation. Ilie Presidi-nt did not think that .Moslems were 
objects of the world’s pity. .\ n.itioii powerless .and devoid of self-trust w.as, he said 
.a curse, fit to he thrown into perpt'lual oblivion. 

'rile .\I(jidan;i could not underst.and now Swaraj would mean a Hindu Raj. 

'I'Ih' Hindus wete more fiowerful than the Moshans. Tlien* was no doubt about 

it. |{ui il passed the Moul.iiia’s comprehension Jujw under a Sw.araj l'arli.am«*nt 
the Hindus would l-e able to keep the Moslems undt'r their thumb. He s.aifl, 

“.Suppo.se we h.ive j»ol Swar.aj now and a r’arli.'inuMit under it. Take this conferener 
as the said I^.irli.inu nt . W'hat c.in tin* Hindus tlo here to undermine .Moslem 
interests? So bar as I can understand, they will adopt me.asures for the redress of 

the grievances of our pe.asant>-' .an<l the.se nKs'isiires will do jfood to .Moslems 
more th.an to Hindus; for the bulk of these poor ptaisaiils of Benj.jal comt* from 

the Moslem community. If they adopt measures to protect our countrymen from 
the r.ava^es of m.alaria and other eiiidemirs, it will benefit Moslems more ih.'ui 

the Hindus.” 

Referring to the Moslem grievance aj»ains| the Hindus on the tpiestion of 

public services, the president reni.arked that those who did not want Swaraj for 

fear ol the Hindu He.ad t’lerks (R.ar.i B.ibus) should try to iindersl .arul that the 
interests of a few Moslem service-seekers were not identical with those of the vn.sl 

m.ijotity of Moslems who neither could fjet nor canal at all for services. The 

Moslem comtnunily did not consist of .a few haij»lish-knowinj» service-hunters. 

.\ P.\CT Nkckssaky. 

Continuing the President nanarked that Swaraj could not cotne as a j^ift front 

the British. It w.as idle to <‘.\pect th.at om* line morning the British w’ould tell 

us, “^’ou .are m.aking so minli noise about Swaraj, take it; we are going away 

b.ag .and b.agg.age.” Swaraj would have to be sn.atched from unw’illing hands; 
it would li.ave to be won. But without Hindu-Moslem unity the attainment of 
Swar.aj w.as a dnam. 'Phese two great communities .should be imbued with the 
saiiK- inspir.ition and enliveiieil by the same re.solulion if they w.arited to win Sw’araj. 
riierefore, tile fomiid.it ion of .a rigid constitution and the statement of an un.alter.ablr 
principle, he s.aid, were .a m-cessary prelimin.ary to joint .action in the struggle 

for Swaraj— a constitulion in which tin- legniin.ite rights of each community w’oiild 
be recognised in the n.ame of (kid. 

.\s to the b.asj less fear of .some Moshaiis that .after the attainment of Swaraj, the 
Hindus would act tn'.acherously by trying to .''Iter the constitution to the detriment 
of Moslem interests, the Moulana s.aid th.at his twenty years’ contact with Hindu 

le.aih'rs .and wankers h.ad convincetl him th.at it was f.a» from the mind cf the 
Hindu leaders to deceive the Moslems if oppoitunity came. They were above this 
suspicion, though there w.as no de.arih of mean and narrow-mindial jieople among the 
Hindus as among others. He further s.aid. “ Suppose they (Hindus) prove tre.icherous 
after the advent of Swaraj. Who will protect the .Moslems? My reply is that c'Tnt.s 
will t.aUe their own course. There will be .anarchy ami revolution.” 

The fears of the Hindus too, like those of Moslems, wa re, he said, quite basole.ss. 

The Hindus should not judge Moslems by their own likes or dislikes. The Moslems 
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be, the president said, poor, uneducated, bigotted, wayward and fanatical, but to 
rail thi-rn chicane and treaclierous was lo tlo crui‘1 injustice to them. '1 hirtecn hundred 
ycMcs’ history had shown that Moslems, if anything else, were not treacherous as a 
race, though there was no dearth of mean, narrow-mi nde,d individuals among them as 
among others. 

I'he fear of Pan-Islamism was b.'issed on a mere myth. Pan-Isl;unism was Ji 

modern invention <jf diplomatic Europe. 'riu-n- was no siicJi word as “ Pan-Islam” 
in the Arabic or Persian language. The ghost of Pan-lslamisni, the I’resident said, 
had no real e.\istenc(‘. 'Phe MosUmiis wen* not aware of it. l>ul il to render help 
and succour to a fellow Musalman in distn*ss was Pan-Islamism, there was no help. 
'I'o leel and express sympathy for others, to think well of otlu'is and to protect them 
from th(* hands of oppressors was a religious ilvity with Moslems, 'Phe Koran enjoined it. 
'Pints the Kor.'ui : 

” Help each other in pi(‘ty <ind truth hut h<-lp not any in sin and untruth. 
P'ear tiod." 

” If this ideal of Islam ” s;iitl the President, ‘‘ got's .against the struggle for 

.Swar;ij, then, 1 s.ay, it is not possilile for Moshiiis t»i join the Hindus. If this is 
the gt'iieral opinion of the Hindus, then, kt there iie end of all struggle for Swaraj, 

let the ilrop-scene l.all here.” 

(dniinuing the Presid(*nl s.aid that P.an-lslamisin, wn.-, nowhere in the world. 

It u.as iKil in I'-gvpt, Pin key, Arabia, Persi.a (*r .\fghanist.an. It was l‘!urop<‘'s 

inventi(jn pure and siniph*. Pqualiy baseless were the Hindus' le.ars, he s.aid, ahtjut 
:m Afgli.'in invasion. If the Afghans wendd come :it all, the power th.at could drive 
.'w.ay the llritish woukl he sulVicient to keep the Afgh.aus t»IT. 

Sn.N.s <»K Pin iM I si;. 

Howtver, these fe.-irs on both sitles, in tin* oi)inion td the presidint, ilid iifd stand 
in the way of .Sw.ar.aj, r.ather they w<re iavour.ahk* to it. It proved that neither party 
thought tin* otl'iir party to h«- weak. If oiua* the sun of Ireedom rose in the Indian 
sky, all tln'se baseless fe.'irs and distrusts would v.anish .aw. ay like morning mist. 
Pile sus|)icion .'uul hatre<l that dominated the relation Ixlween Hindus and .Mus.al- 
in.ans twenty years ago, had ikjw to .a gre.at extent given jdace to love .and sense* of 
justice. In <*.ach community here hail .arisen a group of nun who could justly resent 
the wrong done to the community lo which they belonged and ware n'.ady openly lo 
n-cognise* the legitimate* rights of the* other coinmunity. 'Phe dominating spirit of the 
I?e*ngal Pact, wh.ateve'r might he* the* dill‘(*re*nces of etpinion as re*g.*ire|s its de*l:iils, w*as 
lihe*rality of minel ;md l.irge*ness of the he*art. Noheiely e*ould de*ny this unelerlying 
spirit. To-day e-.-ich ceimniunity eaiuld ho.ast of a lew le*aile*rs whe) wa*r(‘ ne>t pre*pare*il 
to support unjust elemands. 'Phejse* who h.ael no powea* free ly to re*ci>gnise* the* le'gitimate 
rights of others, had nei right to claim Sw.'iraj. 

'Phe* hones of e'onte^rit ion he*lwe<*n Hinelus ;inel IMus.alm.ans, s.aiel the* Pre*siele*nl, 
might he* elivided into two groups. 'Jhese* siipplieel the* fuel to ke*e*p up the* flanic'S of 
strile* hetwe*e*n the* two commimit ie*s ; 

1. Political rights ceiinpr ising (a) pe re-eiitage of re*|)re*sentalion on the* I .e*gislat un*s 
.eiiel (h) pf*rce*ntage ed a[)pointme*nts in puhPu serviea*s. 

2 . Re*Hgie)us matte-rs comprising (.a) sl.aughte'r ed cows and (h) music before; 
Mosc|ue*s. 

Meiri.AN.i's SriM’enn en- .Mi\'i*.i» FCi.ki touatks. 

I. fa) 'Phe* prohle*m id' repre*se*ntalion on communal basis had he*en well-nigh .solved. 
Holh Hinelus and .Musalmans h.ael agre*e*d 1i» lomniunal re*pre*se*ntat ion on the* basis of 
population. lint the* point ed elispute* w.is still the*n* about the* me;thod of eleclimi. 
All Hindus anel some* Mus.'dm.ans wa*ri* le>r mi.\e*d e*le*cte)rate*s while* other Mus.alm.'ins 
were* of the ripinin th.at .Musalman repre*se*nl;itivf*s shoulil hr* f*lectf*ej by .Musalm;ms 
alone. 'Phe* Pie sie|e*nt he re* narr.ateel his e*xj)e*rie*nce* of the* last two e‘le*e iions and pointe*d 
out that sf*p.ar,ale* f*lf*rtion h.ad demi* no gooel, the* f;iel having l)C‘e*n th.'U Musalman 
vote*rs we're* inlluenceel by /f*minel.ars .and mone*y-le*nde*rs with the* re*sult th.at the; 
right seal of men we*re* neit always sent up. He* was definite ly eif eipinirm that those 
Musalmans wlio were* returned by .se*j»araie < le*ttorate*s elid not care* much fe>r the pf*ople*’s 
opinion or the inlere*sts of the* coltjilry as a whe>|e*. 'Phese* individuals e*nle*re*d councils 
lo further the*ir own se'hish enils and voteel with the Government in opjio.sition to the 
country’s intere*sts. The cle*vere*st of the-ni ho\ve*ve-r, sought to po.se as advocates 
of the supposed Moslem interests by putting questions now and then on recess for Jumma 
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prayf.T, piiblir s( r\ icr-s for j\IosI«*rns cMc., while they rever raised a finger against 
]ir(i|)os;ils lor iiicn iii' iil of laxfs or tlv extravagant budget, as if these proposals would 
not aibct the Musalinaiis. l''roiii his past experience the president was inclined to believe 
that sejiarale elirlorale* was not wlial it ought to have been. Hence he said be 
^lJpJ)(^rle^J mixed electorates tbcmgh it was likely to return Pro-Hindu Musalmans. 

Kej*rring to the Moslems’ tpiarrej about public services, the president remarked 

thai ilieir (barges against the Hindus in this respect were unreasonable. Musalmans 
\\<re laixiiiring under self-deception. It l>etrayed their inability to face the truth 
about the matter. 'riiere was the* (iovernment circular stating that 30 per cent. 
(A the ai>pointmeiits should be given to Musalmans. Hut that circular was not 

acted up to. Were the Hindus responsible for this? Did th(^ Government belong 

to the liindus? I he omiiiscii'tit omni-potent Government which could .send such Hindu 
leaders as Mahatma (iandhi, l)eshb:tndhu ('hittaranjan and Pundit Shyam.sundar to 
goal, thi* (iovi'rmnent that could intern without trial thousands of Hindu young men 
ill deliame uf public opposition, could not give .some appointments to Mu.ssalmans for 
('■ai o| Hindus! \(jt even a mad man would believe this. Whom did these courts 
and oiraes belong to? To the Hindus or the (iovernment? If to the (iovernment, 
then how could the Hindus be held responsible for not lollowing the standing Govern- 
ment circular? 

Kelerring to the attitude (,f the Hindus towards the Musalmans’ demand for 

ser\ icev,, tie Miiulana was sorry to mention that the Hindus’ uneasiness the matter 

was no less unreasonable. He further .said that Mu.salmans’ demand for services in 
proportion to their number, ba.sed on a common standard of qualifications, was not an 
unreasonable demand. Nay, it was their legitimatt* right. 

li (A) ( oW-PkoIIX NON ,A.NI> C!()V\'-.Sl.AlJ(;iJTKR. 

I. 'rite subject of the slaughter and protection of cow’s was an unpl(?asnn( one. 

.Alter discussing at length the relative merit.s and demerits of the demands of Hindus 

to stop slaughter of cows, the presid<‘nt said that it was impo.s.siblc to slop it by force. 

'I'he Musalmans wanted ;i wonl of honour Irom the Hindus that th(*y would not try to 

slop the slaughter of cows by k*gis 1 :ition. He ajijieale'l to the Hindus to leave the 
matter to the Moslems and they would see for themselves how much th(‘y could do in 
this dfrection. He furtliej- a)>pea 1 ed that the Hindus should try as much as they could 
lor th* reservation ol pasture lands lor cows. 

It (It) Mi'sk Bkfoki- Mo.syui:. 

It woidd lie admitted (»n .'dl htinds, said the Mouhana, that music or lieatiiig of 
drums helore a mosi|ue hecain* i source ol disturh.'ince to the saying of prayers. Hut 
|)i.i\er dill iii»t go on lor twenty-four hours. No olijection should he r.ai.scd to a 
procession p.issing l*e|(»re .1 mosepa* except ;it ;i prayer lime. Hut if it was said that 
twenty-four Itours were prayer time, then, as in ('.alculta, arrangements .should be 
m.ade to h.ive music stopped within a limited area around a mosque. In his opinion, 
Hindus should not ohject to this. Hut for the sake of justice it must be admitted that 
this lull* must he ob.served by Miisiilmans loo in leading their proce.ssion before a Hindu 
01 Huddlia temple nr a ('liristian cburch. Hut above all, there mu.st be a change* of 
heart, a broadei outlook, so that these occ.asions might not he used as excu.sc*s for 
picking up fre.sh (piarrels. 

lu this connection the Pri'sident ft'ared that his address might please no body but he 
mvist say in the name of God what he felt to he the truth. He hinted that there was a 
mysterious party pulling wires from Viehind thf* scf“ne of Hindu-Mo.slem di.ssensions. 
The agents of this party were continu.'dly sowing seeds of .strife and using ignorant and 
wicked individuals for their nefarious purposes. 

In lonclusion, hi said that as a result of the non-co-operation movement every strata 
of society h.ad aw.iki'iied to a new life which was finding expression, here and there, 
now and then, in rising ag.iinst oppressive landlords, exatning usurers, untouchability, 
depression .and siipjiression. 'rh.* entire manhood of the nation was vocal to-day. The 
Satyagr.aha inovetnent of the .Sikhs in the Punjab and of tlie Deiigali Hindus at Tarake- 
swat- were but a part of the general awakening of the whole nation. The President 
welcomed the soldiers of tlv’ peaceful war at Tnrakeswar and threw out the suggestion 
tluii Moslems loo might take a leaf out of this Hindu movement and try to reform their 
mosques and Madrassas in siinilai manner and rescue their Waqf property from the 
h«m.ls of those “ MotnoHis ” who had been rolling in sin and luxury. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

On the second day, June 2nd, the C'onfercnce met to pass resolutions. After a few 
formal resolutions the notorious Gopinath Saha resolution was put to the House and 
carried, and the resolution on Ilindu-Muslim Pact was long debated till at half past 
I o’clock in the night the Pact was carried by a huge majority. 

Babu Sirish C'fhandra ('hatterjee moved a resolution paying homage to the 
patriotism of Gopinath Saha. He said that though the Congress had adopted non- 
violent non-co-operation yet the act of Gopinath was inspired by a noble idea. He wished 
to rid the country’s enemies but said he had made a mistake and killed a innocent man. 
The speaker could never support the heinous crime of murder and the conference must 
condemn such an act. But Gopinath ’s object was noble and praiseworthy. They were 
not praising his act but his object. 

Mr. Chatterjee said the Congress supported the act of Kemal Pasha and he asked 
if the f'ongress did that, where was non-violent non-co-operation? The resolution was 
carried by a majority by a .sliow of hands. Mr. C. R. Das voted in favour of the motion. 

The Benhal Pact. 

Babu Anilbaran Roy M.L.C. a Swarajist moved that this conference fully support 
the Bengal Hindu- Moslem Pact in toto as adopted by the Bengal Congress Committei . 
An amendment moved that the Mahomedans should stop music in front of Hindu 
temples was accepted by the Subjects Committee. Another amendment hxing the per- 
centage of representation in ('ouncil as follows: — Mahomedans 45, Hindus 40, and other 
communiti(‘s 15 was not carried. 

Babu Shamsundar Chakravarty was given an ovation when he rose to oppose the 
proposal. He admitted that those who were in favour of the motion were actuated by 
the best of motives. He al.so admitted that there was a section of people at Sirajganj who 
felt that such a pact was inevitable. He also found that a number of the young Maho- 
medans wanted to change the Congress literature. But those peoples would not admit 
what the Congress had declared befcire. It had been said that there existed differences 
between the two communities. Such differcmces existed everywhen‘. There was a 
difference of opinion between the speaker and Mr. C. R. Das but they were not un- 
friendly. They would help each other whenever one of them wouUI be in difficulty and 
distress. When they began work there was no idea of the jiact wdiich was only an 
instrument and machinery. There could never be any good to the country through such 
a machinery. He was opposing the pact becau.se he did not believe in any artificial machi- 
nery. The mission of liis lih; was to preach against all sorts of artificialities and to be 
true to the central creed ns regards civilisation and culture*, namely truth and purity in 
all its forms and to set their face strongly against all that smacked of violence. That 
was the reason why they opposed to praise Gopinath’s action. I'o seek to do things 
through such a machinery as the pact without bringing about any change of heart w'as a 
sort of unmeaning coercion w'hich had no room in the programme of those whose method 
of regenerating the country was by self-purification and non-resistance. He jiraised the 
earnestness of thost? who Nvere in favour of the pact. He opposed the pact because he 
did not believe in machinery. He believ<*d in men. It had been sni<I that all great men 
were not practical men. 'fhey must admit that the Mahomedans like Hindus equally 
loved the Motherland. The love of country \vas a part and parcel of I.slam. He advised 
the Hindus that their salvation lay in following the Mahomedans who offered prayers five 
times a day while the Hindus never did so ever once in day. The Mahomedans were 
more religious than the Hindus. Their salvation lay not in the pact but in following 
the dictates of their religion. He said they had misread history. Their patriotism 
would be hypocracy if they did not admit that selfishness could not go hand in hand with 
patriotism. If they did not admit it they were not fit for struggle for freedom. Their 
.salvation lay in sacrifice. The Mussalmans might say they did not want his advice but 
the speaker knew what was good to them. If they did not care to take his advice he 
would retire and work in villages. 

Mr. Chakravarty next referred to the statements made by Mr. Gandhi as regards the 
pact. Truly, he had said, that they had not arrived at the stage when the pact was a 
po.ssibility. He appealed to them not to widen the dissension between them, to wait till 
the proper time came for it. He then mentioned instances of oppression by Mahomedans 
on the Hindus and said that if they thought that the Pact was a real remedy for it then 
adopt it by all means. But if by discarding the pact they thought such ' oppressions should 
be removed, then discard it like [X)ison. Mr. C. R. Das was not the 'fhther of the pact. 
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Thry .'ill UiK w that it r.inv from ih<- (lOVfTnmcnt. Sir Alulur Rahim, Mr. Abdul Karim 
and Naw.ib.di ( 'liaudhury \v«*n; the n-al fathers of the f)art. But who would give effect 
to thf pact? 'I'hc cult of Islam was di'incjcrary und that was not by the pact but because 
th*y werr nligious. Ilf did not s»*»* ih»- necessity <)f the pact. To them Hindus and 
Mahomedans who l)'li*ved in (iod the Pad was nothing. The part was a contract. 
Where there w.is a contract there w;is the necessity for lawyers like Mr. Das and they 
all knew that every contract created discord. lie asked them not to hanker after tetti- 
por.iry artificial unity by the pact. His belief was that the pact would do untold mischief- 
(A voice “ you are ;i false proph'-t ”). 

Mr. R. DAS with the permission of the President gave reply on behalf of thO 
mover of the resolution. He began by s.-iying that it had been said that there was no 
nei-essity for a p.act ; that the pact if passed would retanl progress of Swaraj; that it was 
nothing but :i conir.ict ; ih.'it it was :i mere m.-icbinery and peojile did not want such ail 
instrument, lb- etiidd not see bow ibe p.ict wjis ;i m;u-binery or an instrument but he 
;iske«l, was not the signing ol tie- ( ‘ongress creed or tin- Congress volunteers’ jiledge a 
loniract ;m<l .-i promise. Was it luH a conlr.'icl when a Congress workr*r went from 
bouse to bouse, supplied ('ottfin to villagers and promi.sed something in return. But w'as 
there .-mything in the p.-ict which wouki retard growth of nationality or by which Hindus 
would lose their own indiviiluality ainl self-re.spect. He would never allow his name to 
be ;issoci;iied with the pact had it been a mere instrument. In the p;icl he had requested 
IkiiIi Hindus .-md M;diomed;ins maka- stn.-dl sacrifices for the cause of Indian Sw'araj 
.and it would be to tin- advant.'tge dl both of them. So long ;is Hindus and Mahomedans 
did n(»t unite, it was impossible to achieve Swaraj. Hut how’ were they to unite? Certainly 
by feiler.'it ion of the two coniiriunities ba.sed on .self-s;icrifice ;md sufb'ring. Freedom 
that would thrive on s.icrifice mid suffering would bring about true union between the 
two communities. He bad askeil them — Himlus .and Mahomedans to sacrifice some of 
their interests lor th<‘ good of the Motberkind. How could that be ;\ contract. Life was 
certainly above dogma or logic. IJe <lid not like tb.'it life should only be guided by logic. 
He ;isked tlnaii to ob< y tlw will id (io<l, 'file pact w.is necessary for tin- growth of high 
ide.d of ni.anboiid ;uid Imlian natioii.'il'ty. Whether they called it ;i pact, .a convenant or an 
instrument, be believtal it was necessar) for the establishment of Sw.araj for which 
Mr. I >;is was prep.-ned to m.ake every possible sacrifice, even to shed every drop of his 
blood. 'As lor the .dlegat ii»n ib.it the p.-u t h.ad sown seeds of discontiait and distrust 
when’ there w.as none, Mr. Das s.iid the disunion w.as not owing to the p.iet but because 
of opposition to it for which Hindu .S;mg.athan .an<l no-ebangers were responsible to a 
cerl.ain extent. 'I bis had helped (iovernment and Moder.'ites bec.anse it was to the interest 
of the bure.auca-.acy th;it there sluHild be const.'int friction between Hindus and Mahomedans 
,is th.il would ret.ird the mlvenl <»f .Swaaraj. 'fhey were also aw.are that the Ministerial 
parly w.is busy in .a sysl' in.at ic c.am|taign of org.anising counter agitation in every district 
of Beiig.d .'ig.'iinsi the p.u t, .and then-lore .igainsl the growth of 1 1 indu-Moslem Unity. 
.As .'in illustration be referred lo the Loc.al Moslem ('ongress w'hich he said had been 
organisisl .it the inst.aiice of some M.-diomedan members of the Ministeri.-il party. He 
nia<le .'I fervent .ippe.-d to .-iccept the l\ici .'ind welcome Swaraj by making sacrifices and 
by sullering. 

Thr* resolution w.is passed ;ind the bouse ihen dissolved. 

Next d.ay the Conlerence discussed seven other resolutions, the most important of 
wliieh referred to Countil entry. 

N<>N-C(»-( )l»I-,U.\M0X A.M» ('l I NI It, I'nTKY. 

Mr. Protap Ch.imk r (iuha Roy mov»*d ihe resolution w’hich was as follow’s : — 
Where.is in the opinion of the ( 'onh-reiice working in the (.ouncil is not oi)j)o.sed to the 
prineij)!*' of non-violent non-co-ojieration ;is arrepted by Nagpur Congress as its declared 
poliev, this conference requests the Beng.il Provinci.'il Congre.ss Committee to at least try 
to act according to the resolutions .accepted at Delhi and Cocanada ('ongres.ses thus 
allowing the Swaraj Party to do the necessary and legit im.ate work in ('ouncil and put 
fi>rward their constructive work there, 

Babu Nareiiclra Nath Bosi* moved an ameiidmen; urging deletion of the preamble 
munely ‘‘ Whereas in the opinion of the ('onferenee tlie working in the Council is not 
opposed to the principle of non-violent non-co-operation.” 

Mr. ('. R. Das in support of the resolution said 

He w.-mted to make his jmsition clear. Nf.n-violenl, non-co-operation was an old 
thing. It was he who moved the non-co-oper.ition resolution at Amritsar Congress when 
Mahatma Gandhi still wanted to co-operate. When Lokmanya Tilak suggested respon- 
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sive co-operation he opposed him and he had a toujjh fi|?ht with Mahatma. But even 
at the Calcutta Special C'ongress while supporting non-co-o{)eration he did not admit 
that council entry was opposed to it. At Nagjiur Congress he did not change his views 
and Nagpur resolution did not say that council entry was against non-violent, non-co- 
operation. But the councillors were asked to come out l)«“cause it was against democracy. 
After referring to Delhi and Cocanada resolutions Mr. Das said, in his opinion council 
entry was not against the principle of nun-violent nc)n-co-opi*ration. He asked were 
those no-changers who paid taxes to (iovernment non-co-operators? He failed to un- 
derstand how in this they w<‘re showing disrespect to Malialma Candhi. It must he 
admitted hy all that there was not the least d(niht that Mahatma Gandhi was om' of the 
greatest living men hut if there wt‘re some who disagreeil with him in all points were 
they showing direspect of the Mahatma? He failetl to uiulersland how those who pro- 
fi'ssed to he orthodox hillowers of the Mahatma should .'it once cry sh.nne and flimrish 
lathi should spe.iker hy .'i slip or mist.'tke fail t<» adtl Mahatma hefore (il.'indhi. In 
o[>[)Osing the amendment Mr. Das aske<I was th#*re not a movement going on to r<*inove 
.Swarajists from the Congress h'xecutive although the fact remained that it was owing 
to the Swarajist activities that Mah.'itina (i.indhi was released. Was it not good work done 
hy the Swaraj P.irty in passing a resolution demanding the release of political prisoners 
:ind, with a view to destroy di.'irchy refuseil the ministers* s;dary. In conidusion Mr. Das 
sail! they were attempting to remove the .Swaraj P.irty from the Congress h'xecutive and 
with .'ill humilily he pointed out th.'it from the time of the trial of .Aurohindo Ghoso up 
till now thr're was not a singU' forwanl movement in the country with which he w;is 
not .'issoci.'iled. His firm conviction was th.it they should .att.'ick hureaucracy from every 
])ossil)le point and every institution that perpiMualed the hold of the hitreaucr.icy in thi^ 
country must he destroyed, 'I'hey must attack their citadel and light the hureaucr.'icy 
both inside and outside the council. It w .is for Bengal to di'cide whether Mr. Das was 
lit to hold sway over the Congress. 'Phey h.'id electeil him President of Bengal Provincial 
('ongress ('ommittee. Would they now wish that he should resign? If that he their 
decision he would accept it and i)ow to that decision. 

'Phe .Amendment was defeated and the original motion was carried hy a large 
m.'ijority. 


Rksoi.I’tions. 

'Pile following are some of the more important of the resolutions passed hy the 
conference : — 

'Phis Conference, whilst denouncing (or dissoci.iting itself from) violence and .adhering 
to the [iriiiciple of non-violence, a|)preci;ites Gopinath .Saha’s ideal of self-sacrifice, mis- 
guided though that is in res[)ecl of the country’s best interest, and express its res- 
jK'ct for his great self-sacrifice. 

Where.as barge quantifies of salt c.in he pro<luced frei! of costs from the soil and 
w.'ifer, and whereas Government compels us to use im|)orled salt hy depriving us of our 
birth-right h> legisl.ition, this (Conference urges upon the country to manufacture 
salt for consumption in viiulic.ition of their birth-right and in indignant protest of the un- 
just law. 

This Conference expresses its .sympathy with the M.'ih.'ihir D.al who have launched 
Satyagarha under the le.'idership of the Swamis Viswananda and Sachidananda for 
management by a representative. Hindu Committee to be elected by the Bengal Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee of the Seva of Tar.akeshwar, the temples, the palace, and 
Debutter properties and other m(»vc.able. .and immoveable properties st.anding in his 
and other persons’ names by deposing the immoral and oppressive. Mohunt Satish Giri, 
.and his “ Chela ” Pravat fiiri. This Conference requests the Bengal Provincial Con- 
gress Committee to take charge of and lead the movement and call upon the country 
to bring the movement to a successful issue with men and money. 

Whereas this Conference is of opinion that Council-entry is not against the 
principle and programme of non-violent non-co-operation as adopted in the resolution 
of the Nagpur Congress, this Conference requests the Provincial Congress Committee 
to see that to enable all to work unitedly the compromise resolution adopted in Delhi 
and Cocon ada Congress Sessions is adhered to, that no obstacle is pl.aced in the pro- 
secution of the Swarajya party [irogramme and the both parties do make special efforts 
for the furtherence of the constructive programme of the Congress. 

Whereas the refusal of the Ministers salary by the elected representatives of the 
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people in the Bengal Legislative Council is an expression of Beugal public optnion, 
this Conference enters its indignant protest against the unjust and. the unlawful con- 
duct of the Ministers in continuing in ofTice in utter disregard of such public opinion 
and it hereby expresses its total want of confidence in them. 

Where, 'IS Lord Lytton, the Governor of Bengal, has taken recourse to various im- 
proper means to imepede the work of Bengal’s representatives in the Council, this Con- 
ference is of opinion that he is unfit to remain as Governor and should resign his office. 

When*as th<* Government of Bengal li.ave clapped in^o prison under Regulation III 
<A 1818 s<‘veral distinguished, experiencetl and devoted ('ongress workers, who are 
(hcjroughly ludievers in the principle an<l prtigramim* (d non-violent non-co-oi)eralioii, on 
ihe ostensibh* jjlea of tln'ir l)i*ing r**volulionari«*s, fmt really with a view to throttle the 
Congress inov< nn*nt, and whrre.'is the (hivi*riinient have givi*n those |X‘rsons out to be- 
revolution.'irir's in utter disreg.'trd and in conttmipluous ignorance of unanimous Indian 
public opinion that has expressed itself so clearly in open public meetings, this Con- 
ferrnce decl.ires ih;it if faith in imn-violent non-co-operation .'intl devotion to t'on- 
gress work is regard«‘<l as tantamount to revolution, t'very ('ongress worker in Bengal 
is ;i revolution.iry. 

This Confrn-nce advis»*s tin* establishing and organising of village associations, 
Congress ( 'oinmiltr'e, w(»rkers' .and Peas.'inls’ I'nions hir the pur|)ose of protecting the 
masses from the high-handedness of the Zinind.ars, the police, ;ind oth«*r p<-ople. 

'rhis (-onference, while placing its perfect faith in the movtanent of non-violent lum- 
co-operaiion as propouiide<| by M.ahalina (iaivlhi and .adopltal in the Nagpur, Ahmeda- 
bad, (iaya, Delhi ;md t'oraiiad.'i (*ongn*ss Sessions, urges upon thi- country to pro- 
ceed .along towards freedoni in accordance with the ideal and principle of the move- 
nnait. 

Where.as the use of alcoholic substama* .and of narcotics is d«‘trimrnlal to the physi- 
cal, mental .and national progress, this ('onference requests the country to scrupulously 
avoid the use (»f such ciiinmodities, and further requests the Provincial Congress ('oin- 
niiltir t(j take proper st* ps ha* the carrying tmt into practice the purport of the resolu- 
tion. 'I his ( 'onbrence, moreover, declares tlie imposition of excise revcaiue on such alco- 
holic substances to be unjust and unlawful. 
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The U. P. Liberal Conference. 

.\[.L.\HAB:\n—tSTH APRII. iqs^. 

l'h«^ Fourth Session of the L'liited Provinces Lif)er;il C'onference met on the i8th 
April last in the Mayo Hall, Allahaba<l. Amon## those present were. Sir Tej 
Ih'ihndur Sapru, Mr. C. V. ('hintainani. Dr. .Annie Hesant, the? Rt. Hon. V. S. 
.Srinivasa Saslri, Pamlit GoUaranath Misra, Mr. .A. P. .Sen, Mrs. Jwala Prasad, 
and a numlv'r of d<'lr‘j»ates. Munshi Narayan Prasad .\shthana, t'hairman of the 
Receptif>n C'ommitlee, wi*lcom(‘d the delej{ates. Sir Tej Hahadur Sapru, in pro- 
posing Mr. Srivastava to the Pn*sidt‘ntial rhair, implored the Fiber als to approach 
iht* questions to be discussf'd in a practical manner ami not tf) he swayed by sentiment. 

PRE.sinENTiAi. Address. 

The President, Mr. Rishweshwarnath .SR I \’.\S'rA\"A, then (bdivereil his Presidential 
address in the coursf' of \\‘hich In* first .offere*! to the F.abor I’arty, to Mr. 
MacDonald .iiid Loril Olivier, their hearty felicit .it i<*ns, .md Imped th.it during 
their tenure (jf ofllce. Indi.i would have early retlres.s of her grievances :md speedy 
fulfilment of her just i^lemands. On the subject of Ki'iiya, the President spoke* at 
I'-ngth anil warned the (iovc'niment that unb'ss lh<*y were ]>re|>ared to revi.'rse the 
policy embodied in the White Paper, the consec|uences to the relations betwron 
Itritain and Indi.'i would be disastrous, ;md appeab'd to his countrymen to stand 
firm by their brethren in Kenya in their struggle to u|>ho1d their National honor 

and to remove the r.'ici.'d stigm.'i which is sought to be* imjiosed despite sidemn 
pledges and |)roniis<*s. He pointtsl out that they had trit*il sufficiently long and 
sulllciently hard to bring the turbulent South African Whites to a reasonable frame 
of mind by arguments of persuasion, ami they had failed. The country could no 

longer toler.'ite their growing anti-Indian bigotry, and they must do whatever lay in 
their power to show' their intense dissatisfaction and resentment. The British 

(iuiana banigration .Scheme was also strongly commented on Mr. Srivastava urging on 
India to definitely make up her mind !<> cea.se su[>plying coolies for white capitalists and 
exploiters. 

While rejoicing fit the release t>f Mr. Gandhi, the Presidi'nt hoped that he would 
use the tn‘mendous influence he wielded in the country to work successfully those 

construct iv(‘ proposals of the Rardoli programme which would helj) to promote solid 
unity between the communities and bring them m‘:in‘r th(*ir common goal of 

Swaraj. 'I'lie President criticised strongly what he considered to be methods and 

t.ictics of a diiubtful cli;ir;ict(*r which persons of the pusition of Messrs. Motilal 

Nehru .'iiid ('. R. Das hail adopted f(»r suine gains in the rlections to the Councils, 

;ind as to their obstructionist policy, Mr. Sriv.istava apprehendi*il that their action 
was more likely to c.'iuse ;i j,et-back to their progress ami to alienate the sympathies 
of the British jieople, not excepting the Fabor fj.'irty, rather th.an to succeed in 

coercing the Government into si Emission. 

Refi‘rring to tin* Reforms, the President felt convinced that the defects, which 
had been noticed from tbe very beginning, could not be completely remedied 
wilbout a revision of the Act, and earnestly hoped that F.ord Olivier w'ould realise 
the justice and necessity of tin* advance* dem.anded by the country, and would see 

that a possible line of a|}proach is by means of the immediate amendment of the 

rules and by the appointment of a st.atutory Commission as ])rovided for by the Act. 

He s.aid that the history of the Indianisation of the Public .Services w'as a long- 
dr.'iwn out agony of broken jdedges .and promises. The powa*rs as regards the 

appointment and control of Civil Service.s in India, if the Government is intended to 
be made responsible, should be transferred to the Government of India, Focal 
Government and their Fegisl.'itures. He then strongly attacked Sir Malcolm Hailey’s 
st;iteim*nts in the .Assembly in re the. di*b.ite on Rouml T.able Conference, and showed 
th.'it both schemes of a Round Tabk* Conference, as proposed by Pt. Nehru, and of the 
National Convention, as proposed by Mrs. ]?esant, were unworkable and the only prac- 
ticable thing was to ])ress for .an early statutory commi.ssion under the Reforms Act. 

Referring to army expenditure, the President said that unless it was very 
considerably reduced, there could be no pros|>f*ct either of the country being relieved 
from its [jresent heavy taxation or of sufTicient money being .available for even the 
most necessary expenditure on their Nation-building ilepartments, 

85 
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In ( oiu lu.vioii, ili»‘ rn‘si<I*‘ni ;i stroiij* a|)|jr-;il In ih'- Lihi’ral Tarty to 

r« fl« i I over ill'- calls* (jf lli'-ir lailiir*- al lln* cl'-ciiuns and lo <l'-vis*' siiilaMc means 

Ifi r*ni'-dy ili'-ni, In •■nlorc»* nu*re sirirl Parly disi'i|»Iini-, In nr^anis*- a Party fund. In 
inenas'- th*-ir m'iMli*islii|i, in inipruve lli*ir (irj^anisalinii, and In carry on con* 
liminii'.ly and inc-ssanlly ilic wnrU nl ''dncaiinj* ih*- tl'clnraw-. 'Phey slmuld also 
siarl n* WNpapcf*!, CNp'-cially in ih*- vrnaculars, and nr^anis*' an infhicnlial dcpnia- 
li'jii In If S' 111 to lai^^laii'l al one-. 'Hi'- Pn-sid'iil said: “ W'*- arc iinpniiiilar Jnr 

til* lime hill I am iirni in my heliei that nui diagnosis nt India's cnnditiiai 

is li ne, ami oiir pr* scripi i«jn is sniiml and w linl*-snni«', not iaiiciriil nr jinisniiniis, and 
imisi, il appli- d, l'-.i«l to ih*- cminiry's jf«»od. Our cnn.sirui liv«- ami ])em-ricial work 
is ♦ inhndi' d in lie- solid ai hi'-vemi-ni ol ih'- K' lnrim-d L* j»islal iir*- during lie- last 

ilir'-*' V'-ais, arhi'-veiM'-nis, pniitic:il, '‘C'lnniiiic, sneial ami National. W*- ajipeal In 
niii Ndii-( 'o-( tp'-ralni Iriemis noi lo und'-rmim- the tMlili(»‘ rais(-<| h\ lli*- devoted 
lahois i>f Naoroji and (ioklial*-, Uannerji and M'-hia, and w e appe.d to llie Ix-sl in 

I-ai^land lo h*- irii*- in li'-r r*al .s'-ll, and In conijilett- the • ililic*- o| our National 

l-reedoin, ill*' Iniimlatinns nl which sh*- li« rs<ll has d* lih*'raiely lai'l." 

'Pmi-, Ki. JI«>.n. Mu. .Sisiki. 

.Ml, S.XSTRl sai'l that for soim- lim*- h** ha*l l*ll that the chi'-l political aim nl all 
jiarti's in India shniild h*- the spei-dy allaiiimcnl nl .self )^n\’ernni''nt, and, in ord'-r 
In achi'Ve that '-mi, all paiti'-s slu>uld Inij4*t llair dilh-renc's and unite in the 
Iurlh*ranc«- ol lh*ir cnmiiinn nhj*-ct. lie had nnul*- liis hiisimss In oiler co-np*ra- 

tinn. He had rec'-nlly observed Swarajists in Delhi at clns*- ipiarters, ami h< liad 

to say that th'-ir e.xampl*- mii^hi he follow-d hy th*- Lihetads to si, me advanta^i-s, 
'Ilu'V had a ^n-al nri»anisatiun ; ih*'ir lead«-rs had ma'Ie em*rmnus sacrifices; they liml 
]nit forw ard miphiy '-ITi'i'ts; ami tlu-y set nu'*!, ahov«- .all things, In umlerstand lln-ir 

own niiml. W hil* ih* ir i-llorts hail h***‘n ('oinp.iralively' misjiuid<-d lli'-y had de- 
in()M.strat''d what no other party in Imlia had » v<-r <l*inonstrat*'d h*lore, namely, what 
could he achi'-vi d l-\ I' ln^nisin^ a l'‘;i'l'-r and hy following him. Th'-y h.-wl s*‘l an 
e.\ampl*' which was ver\ \aluahl'- ind*-'d hut those virtues, *-minent as they were, 

could only I'-a'l In jinor r<*sull.s il th**y w*t*- nut unil<*d to reason and in praclical j^nod 

S'llS*-. 

Th'- sovi-i' i^u el' im ni nl succ* s>, h:i*l h*-* n wantin'.' hi ihi' Swar.ajist pionramme. 
'I'heie W'-re soni«- will* main 1 aim-il th:i 1 h'-lwi-'n the Swarajists and llf l.ih'-rals as 
h'lw'-'ii e\it*-mists and luod'-iat's th'.-i*- Vois hai'Ily any ilill*“i '-nc*-. 

'I'll*- .Sw ai .1 jisis m.dn! aiu'-il that the ( io\ '-riiim nl id India .\cl w .is a sham and 

a traiid, .iml d ili'-y I'oiiid K ar up ihis \( t ;in'l I'-duc'- India In a stale of anaridiv 

ili'-i Would he lining .1 d*'-" s'-rvic- lo lie- coiinlrx. PheN (ih*- lahi-rals) h'ld 

e\;icily ihe loiitraiv \i* w. 1 li'V thoiij*hi that the Ix'lonns had much in ili'-ni 
which was ol vahi*- lot ih*- hniUlinj^ up of th*- lulure Indian nation. 'Phev believed 
also that if ihev woiln-d ih*- K'-lorms liny could ihroii^h ih'in rise to j^reai'-r and 

hielur lldn^s. 

il* asla-d ill'- l.ih'i.ds n*)l lo pul ih'-ir failli in the tiox i-r mm'iit . (iralilude w'as 
not on*- of the oulsiandinji characl'-risiics of ^oMinmenis, hiii for that r'-ason they 
hhoiild not turn th'-ir h.icUs on their < iov*-rnni''ni, un^ratr-hil and un])rni»ressivo as 

it was. 

I\'-j.;anlin^ th*' reliis.d nl the liud^jel di m. a*D l>y th*- Swarajists, .Mr. S.aslri said 
ih.it h'- thought that wii'-n drivn into a corn* r ih-- Indian politician would he per- 

l*‘('ilv juslilled even in r*'lusii'^ sii|ipiies lo tie (.iov*-rnment , hut at th** sriiiie time; 
he must cnml'-mn his Swar.ijisi fri« nds for h.avinj* ii.s.d this pnwf-r ujinn an occasion 

wh'-n the cii cunistances did not reijuii'' or when th«- cirrunisi ances did not justify 
it. 'Pli*-y hail tin own away a j^nat opportui'ity l'\ not acceilin^ lo die request of 
I'heir friends in I-'.u^d:ind ami he had In say lh.it tin- work of the hast .-X.s-.semhly 

.session had hceii barren. 

RkSOI I' ltONS. 

N’ariou.s resolutions wei*' then p;issed. Sir 'PP'! IVMI.XDl'R S.\PRU moved 
the first resolution which :ilone is of alUImlia imjKjrtance, nana-ly, (a) Tliis con- 
h-rence pl.aces on n-cord its delilierai*- conviclion lhat ih*- lime has ar- 

rived when th** (lovermncnt of Indi.-i Act shonM h*- re\ ised or some other 
Icj^islation passed hy P.irliamen: si> ;is (D to esiahlish complete res]>()nsihle govern- 
ment in the provinces; and (-•) al thi- .same tiim- to modify the constitution of the 
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Gin’fniiiK’nt of India with a vifw to cstablishinjj a rrsponsihlf form ol cahiin t j^ov- 
prnnvnl in n'^ard to all (Ipnarlment*;, Pxrppting tlip Army and tho h'ortdj^n niid 
I\ilitiral, and that llir control ol thcsp tlciiartnu'iits Ih- also transh-rrcd to th«- Indian 
Lcj^islatun- as soon as it he considered wise and expedicMit in the li^hl of further 

experiences. 

(h) This conference express«-s its n-j^ret at the vai^iu' and indefinite attitud«* ol the 
(lovern'nwnt of India and of the* (‘ahiiiet in h'.nj^land towards constitutional advance, 
and while taUin^ note of the statement ol the Government ol India that they will 

institute an iiK|uiry into the worUinj^ of the Reforms with a view to delenr.ininj» 

what nawlilicat ions in the ( lovernment ol India Act, <»r the rides thereunder, are neci-s- 
sarv, it expresses its strong protest a^jainst the exclusion «d ihi- noii-ofiicial iltMiient 
from sucli inijuirv. 

fc) 'I'liis conference is strongly of ojiinion that with a \i(\v to considering^ 
the eniiri' i|Uistion of constitutional advance and the host methoil of f^ivinj^ etfert to 
it, it is necessary that a commission with wide terms of reference and ('ontainiiif^ 
a strong element ol iion-olVicial Indians should he appointed, and it also expia'sses 

the lui|)e that as soon as the iiujuirv proinisei] hy thi* ( h»\erninetit of Itulia is com- 
pleted, the appointment ol such commission will he announced. 

Sir 'lej liahadiir Sapru sai<l that he ruled it as ahsoliilely imj)ossihle that the 
Goi’ernment in lai^laiid would deci<le to of) hacU on the (ioi-erimient of India .\ct, 
and th'- only i|nes|i(jti, th'iefore, was one of ;idvanc<-. lie urj.J“d Ihitish statesmen iifil 
to indulj^e in caj^iue and indefinite statements. 'Ihe danger id those kind id state- 
ments was that they involved the jfood faith of (ireal Rritain in suspicion and douht. 

It was l(*r that reason ahsidutely meessary that Hritish statesmen should elenr their 
minds and ask themselves what thev vv<n' ^(dnj^ to do with the (iovernmi-nt id India 
\ct. 

The Bombay Liberal Conference, 

l//.l//t7).V KV.IR— .1 / 1 V ..‘iST iqjf. 

d'he I hird .Session id the Roinhay Provincial Liheral C onference oprttPil al 
Ahinednaj‘ar on May .11 last. Mr. I». S. Kainal of Poona presided, d'he attendance; 

was ahont live hundred includinj^ nearly joo delej.»?ites and memhers of the Reception 
('onimittee, almost all the districts except .Sind heinj^ represented. 

In the I'ourse of his |iresidejitial address Mr. KAM.XT descrihed the events and the 
^‘eneral piditical cotiditions during* the last half year leadinj» to the advent of the 
Sw araj Party in the Reformed ( 'ouncils. Me congratulated the parly on their dis- 
of party discipline and i)u.aHlies id' l*-adership shown hy their leader. He said : — 
'Ihe prevnee of the .Swaraj Party in the Councils dispels all douhts that thr- njji 
Non-Co-operalion pri i»ramme is dead and let us hope will soon he buried, the prin- 
cipal mourner hein^ Mr. (iandhi sadly walchinj^ the cofUn heinj» j»entlv lowiTed into 

the jiravi- on the sands of Jnhu. d'he Liberal Parly welcomes the .Sw.arajisl |>ro- 
di^als to the ( 'oimcils as our misguided comrades, wisely retracing their st*’ps from 
the cross road ol to**- I Ivir past record, a slraiif^e combination of s.icrilii'e and 

childish siratej»y, leads to the hope that siane of them, the younj^er colts, although 
kickiiiji off over the traces for a time .-md draj^j^injf old slaters with them, will soon 
settle (lown in the C ouncils to |)ull with tlv team and will be lug^in^ at the 

ministerships. 'I'lie .Swarajists facililao-d their entry into the Councils by a discreet 
declaration ohl.'dned throuf^h a roving' committee that the country was not ripe for 

C'ivil Disobedience. W* have re.ason therein to rejoice that the world is s.ife for 
.Swarajism, il not for democraev, .md so lonj* .as .Sir. Ci.andhi does not join hands, 
with his erstwhile lailhful lieutenants. 

.Swarajism alone cannot lorpeilo the Councils. C'onstit ut ional advance will follow 

constilulion.d evolution and cannot be forced uj) like .a hot house pl.ant by so cheap an 
rxpt'dient as the Swarajists imaj»ine. Obstruction in Councils cannot succeed in brin^^lufj 
us full Sw.arajya at once, but only if the .Sw.ar.ajisls are prep.ared to follow their 

programme outside the Councils by a revolution of some form or other. 

'J'hey have neither the couraj^e to do this nor can public ojiinion supj)ort 

the idea. We I'aimot j^ive our apj>rov.al to their .scheme of Round 'I'able ("onferencft 

on w’hich they are staking; their opposition to the Govt. Lord Olivier’s speech in connec- 

tion with the Reforms m.ay not be satisfactory, but his refus.al to ai'cejvt such a fantastic 
conference was not in my opinion wrong. Rejection of the Finance Hill in the As.sembly 
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by the Sw.'irajisfh-eunj-IinlcpeiKleiil.s sfeiiis lu be therefore excerdin^l)^ ill-;ulvi.sed and 
impolilie. 

Mr. Kamat then referred at length to the const it utional advance. He admitted that 
the constitution had s'Tious defect^. It is a case for niemlin^ it and not ending; it, and 
the issue belore the country at pres»*nt should be the, best method of meiuling the con- 
stitution. 'I’he irreducible minimum of chanj^«‘ which has hecome inevit.abl(! was pro- 
vincial autonomy an<l ;i bjjjical c(jrollary theretif, namely transler of res|)(>nsibility to the 
ministers for all corresponding^ subjects in the (‘eniral Lej^islature ; in other words, lull 
rc’sponsihle. tiovernmenl minus only the army and foreitjn relations. Mr. Kamat then 
dwelt on the Reforms baiquiry which was then tioing on and declared that the Govern- 
ment of India were doing everything they could to enhance suspicion about their ultimate, 
intenli(ais. 'I'he terms of enquiry, he urged, should be wide, enhracing larger fields, so 
that there may l>»‘ reccjimnendaiions for a sub.stantial advance to make the consti- 
tution really workable. 'J'he only way (uil of the present position was a Royal 
('ommission. The Round 'J'able ('onference as demanded by the .Swarajists was an 
unworkable proposil ioti, and even if a Rt>yal ('ommission was finally refused, the country 
must be reatly with a wadi formulated scheiiit* for di.scu.ssion as soon as the recommen- 
dations of the present Relorms ICnquiry are submitted to Parliament and the country 
for critici.sm. He appealed to the Swarajists not to plan any chimerical programme 
ol their future policy, but to set themselves to the task of assisting at an agreed 
practical scheme. 

Rhs< »i.rj IONS. 

Of the resolutions pas>ed on next day, J 2 nd May, tlu* .Sidf-tiovernment n*solutit)n 
was moved by l)r. I’AR.W J PVIu, and after being seconded by Rao Bahadur (.'HrrALb’. 
and KAIJ^ and Me.'.'.rs. (iAM)llI and PA'IAVARDIIAN was enthusiastically carried. 'I hr 
resolution demaialed the estaldishmenl of complete responsible (iovcTnment in the Provin- 
ces and a resj)onsible form of ('abimd (iovernmem in the (’«*ntral Government in regard lf» 
all dej)arlments (?xce])(ing Army, P'oieign an<l Political, and translerettce of the control of 
these de|)artmenis to the Indian Legislature in due course. It also f*xj)ress(*d (he keen 
dis.satisfaction of thr Liberal party at the vague and indefinite attitude of thf* Govern- 
ment t»f India an<l the (\'tbinet in Kngland towards India’s constitutional advance and 
called -uixm the Government to make a clear st.'dement of their j)olicy. 

The eiu|uiry into the working of the Retorin.s by the Muddirnan f'ommittee was 
condemned as being .secret, one sided, and unrepresentativ<‘. 

The (.’onference al.so deniand»*d tin; immediate ai>pointment of a Royal rommis.sion 
to ciinsid«r the etitire question of constitutional advance. 

'I’he Conlerence then j)ass('d a comprehensive resolution tlealing with the army and 
Indians overseas. 

Next day, .May .i.pd, a number ol iinjuirtant resolutions were discussed ;md ]>assed. 
'Ih* resolution dealing with the N'illag*’ Paiichayat Act, Bombay, as unworkable requested 
the (iovernnu rit to lake steps to aiin nd it. .Vnolher asked the Bombay (lOvernment to 
provide belter facilities for technical education so as t(» open mwv caretTS for Indian 
young men. I'he res(dution asking for the removal of tin- residential qualific.'itions in 
t’ouncil elections was moved [)y l.)r. Paranjpye and passed. Resolutions urging the 
separation of judicial and executive functions, th** abolition of Divisional C'omiriissioner- 
ships, the allotment of one seal each in the Lv-c;il Legislative ('ouncil to Koluba and 
West Khande.sh districts, the use of .Swadeshi articles, both by the Government and the 
people, uncouragement of indigenous system of medicine, the rejx-al of tlie Princes' 
Protection .Act and the panoval of the c1is(|iialilication in regard to membership of the 
('ouncil and the .\ssembly wa-re pass«‘d. A resolution iirgetl a change in tljc Government’s 
ICxcise jxdicy in the direction tjf total prohibition in less than ten years. It recommended 
the adoption by the Government of fnx* and unrestrictid local option and such other 
remedial measures as are recommended by the Excise (.'oinmittee. 

The U. P. Liberal Association. 

ALL.UI.1IUI)~JU\K 4. n) 24 . 

\ meeting of the committee of the United l'rovinc*‘s Liberal Association w-as held 
on Wednesday, June 4 , at th*- ‘ L»-adfr ’ OlTic* , .Mlahahad, with the president. Sir TEJ 
b.Ml.ADL'R SAPRl’, K. ( . S, L, LL. D., in th** elia r. "J'he committee considered ths 
report ut the L*'e (’ommission and adoj>ted ih*’ folbiwing resolution*. : — 
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LIBERALS ON LEE REPORT 

Point of Vikw Wiiollv \VKON(i. 

1. While n‘ilor;itini» its conviction that tin* appointment of the Royal rommission 
on the superior civil services in India by the Secretary of State for India was a most 
ill-advised sU'p, ])articularly because the future of tin* Services in India cannot etfectively 
be dealt with independently of the future of the constitution of India, the committee 
plar(!s on record its dee|) sense, of disappointment with the n‘port of the ('ommission. 
While reco^nisinjf that by the terms of its nd'enmce the ('ommission was precluded from 
dealinjij with any issue of a constitutional character, this committee is of opinion that 
the point of view adoptc'd by the (.'ommission and the basis of the report are wholly 
wrong. 

OnNoxKH’s TO Indian OnjKCTivi:. 

2. In the opinion of this committee the recommendations of tlu? ('ommission with 
regard to the pres(‘rvation of certain projiortions bi'tween the bairojR'an and Indian 
chaiients of the services for an indefinite period of time* are wholly obnoxious tt) the 
recognised objective of the Indianisation of the services. 

SHCkETAKY OF StATF's PoWKRS. 

;i. h'urther, this committee strongly jirotesls against the continu.ation of the jiowiis 
of the Secretary of .State in relation to the .services. In the opinion of this committee 
the powers now e.\erci.sed liy the Secretary of Slate should be transferred to the 
(iovernment of India, acting under the control of the legislature. 

PUOVINCIAI.ISATION. 

4. 'Phis committee is ,dso of ojiinion that the scheme of pruvincialisatioii of the 
services .associated with the administration of Iransferreil subjects, while seetuingly 
s.'ilisfactory, so far .as it goes, cannot be approved inasmuch as the Indian demand is 
for thf? transfer of all subjects in the provinces to the contrtd of the legislature, as the 
(-■ommission ’s recommendation will creat»* a mwv motive of opposition to this demand 
on the part of the services, now reserved, ami as the recommend.ation itself is far loo 
limited and qualillod to result in an effective increase of the control of Ministers and 
legislatures over these s(.Tvic<.‘s. 

No RECttUlTMF.NT AiiUOAD. 

5. While this committe<! welcomes the n^commendation about the increase of 
proportions of Indians in the Indian ('ivil .Servic«-, the Indian Police Service, and other 
services, it feels th.at the periotl prescribed for working up tv that increase is much loo 
long. In the opinion of this committei* it is impossibh* to work uj> any scheme of 
tiominion self-government in Indi.a without adopting the principle that tin- venue of 
recruitment lor all higher servicf?s shall be Indi.i, the (iovernment having the power 
to recruit .abroad for speiial appointments on sjiecial tirnis if and when this may be 
nece.ssary. This committee looks upon the (.'ommission's recommeml.ation on this subject 
as wholly inconsistent with the. Indi.an pi/int of view. 

.Medical Sekvick. 

6. While the committee .approves of the establishment of a civil medical service, 
it i.s of opinion that the proposals with reg.ird to the constitution of the military medical 
service by the R.A.M.('. (India), and to the large proportion of civil medical posts to 
be filled from the latter will amount to a continuation of the present Indian Medical 
Service in another, and from the Indian point of view, a more objectionable form. In 
the opinion of this committee there should be two distinct medical siTvices — an Indian 
military and a provincial civil — the former entirely independent of the British War Oflice 
and recruit(?d both in England and in India, and the latter wholly in this country. 

'Puli Fin.vncial Recommendations. 

7. While this committee would not object to the removal of such real and legitimate 
financial grievances as the services may have, it is strongly of opinion that the recom- 
mendations of the Commission in this respect are unreasonable in themselves and also 
impu.se a much heavier strain on the finances of India than they can, consistently with 
the need of the country, bear. 
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( 'oMMITTHL I)Kl*Kr:( ATKS Ill UKV. 

S. rills fommiil'*- * \j)ri ss«-s iis (Ji-,s;iii.sf:irlitjn witli lli<* r^porl in so far as it fails 
to jfiv<- aii> satisl.'iftcjry n-.isons lor many nl its iicoinmi-ndations or to n'frr to (‘vidrnco 
j^ivcn Ih Iop- tlwm. 'I'his committ'**- ••xpn-ss^-s its surprise that the evidiTiee should not 
have ln-'-n published and iirj^es tie- S»*en-lary ol State to do so without any delay. 'J'his 
lommittn- furlluT d'-sin-s to ••nt«r an •■nijdialie prot*-st against the Secretary ol Stale 
ami th'- ( iovernnieiii (,| India <l* sirinj' to fiiv<- elb'ct to what they consider to he some 
urj»ent recommendations without waiting for or in opposition to the expression ol opinion 
by the Indian and the local l'-^islatur«-s, and le»Is that such action on their part, and 
the nporl itsell, instead ol creotin^ any harnuini«>us relation between the services and 
puhlic opinion it) India, will hrin^ ahout an alienation hetweeii the two. 

The Guzerat Political Conference. 

noh's.\i)-ij viv 

rile ^th (iu/erat Political (’onfereiice md at l>(*rsad on May J.dh utuliT the j)resi- 
ileiilship ol Prol. 1 ). H. Kab Ikar. I hep- was a lar^e j4alherin^ and those present in- 
cluded .Messrs. Jamnalal Pajaj, X’allahhai Patel, Mr, Ahhas 'lyeliji, Mahadeo Desai, 
Namaii .MuUadam, Imiulal ^■a^nik, Manilal Kothari and other followers of M. (landhi. 

rile ('hairman ol tie- lxece|>tion Committee, Mr. Kashhliai /avehhai I’atel, in a 
short speech wek'oiiied til'- ib lej^ates oil behall of Porsail and said lhai the Kaira District 
had a \alian! spirit ami had ^iven to India men like th<‘ Pate] lh*oth(‘rs, .Mr. (iopaldas 
Desai ami many others. Kaira had ^i\en its lull tjir<.»ta to the Naj^imr I’laj^ .Struf^j^le. 
Altei llw viciory n) the IJotsad .Sal \ af^t ali.i they were enj^ajfed in pi'o.secul in^ the l oii- 
siructive prdfiramme \i^(irousl\. lie «lw'li upon untoucliabilily and drink hahit and 
appeab'd to (iujarai lu subserihe 10 lakhs <•! rupee's tt> the (iandhi Purse h'uud. 

Prdl. Kab-lkar was dien lormallv eb-cied ii, the presidt-nlship ol the coiijer<-iic^ 
ami<lst cheers. 

MK’, K.M.M.K mCs .XlUlKKSS. 

Reviewing the history ol tin- t»u/erat Political ('onference, Sjl. Kalelkar said: 
“ Seven years a^o tile liist Parishad was held, and ;il that time Mahatmaji s.iid in bU-ss- 
in^ the Parisliad lli.it tin step t.iu/eral Jiad taken was lull ol coiiseLpience and that if only 
the loumlalions oi its public lib- w« re slr«>n|4l\ laid then' wdubl b'* nolliiiif^ left to bo 
desired as to the lesidi, .Mahatmaji liirilu'r said lliat it was to be the objr'Ct of the 
I’aiishad to brin^ into beiii^' a set oi poiilir'al workers whose sole occupation it would 
be to carry into edeci all its r esohilions. 

In the li^^hl ol these w orals ii is now po.ssible to review the exact measure of 
pitit.ire.s.s in (iu/erai. I o-day the P.irisbad is conducted and its delilx'rations are mainly 
f^uided liy those \eiy workers whose w bob -lime occupation it is to toil in the service 
ol the i-oimtr\’. li is a li'aliliy sij»M ol oirr prof^ress ili;U ihi.s lia|>|)y circimislance has 
come to p.p.s. As Swaraj is oi the pt-opb , it is inciinrbent on litem to exert towards it. 

I he work ol coiislr iiclioii is of the essence ol .Swar.ij and when it is done, tin- ^•xlernals 
ol .sell-j^o\et mueni will lia\ e hern easily s. cured, 'rids work has to lx* done amonj^ the 
masses ami tlirouj^li lliem, and necessarily the «tlucated classes on wlmm lh<' hutalen of 
propa^amla lalls ouj^lil to m.ik*- strenuous alleriiots to reach the r'ars of the jicasants, 
larinefs ami labourers. (lU/eral may well be jiroud of the iact that its wairkers are 
irom the people au l ol them. 

PutK.KhSS f»l S.\'t\.'.oa\llA. 

.A^ain, 7 \ears .ij.io the id' al ol .S.it \ .ij;raha w a^ lirsi ineulcaied in Gu/eral by the 
leacitin^s ol Alahalmaji. .Sinct' then the ideal has j^ained ^rouiiil and the people of 
this province have i-ome to realise that it is the oni\ iiistruni' iil through which oppression 
and all evil can be overcome. \\'h«-n truth and non-violence come to be established 
firmly amon^ the pe.iple, then ilu-re will h.ive been true vietory and triumph. At the 
.Ahmedabad Parisliad, which was lli»* third lor liu/erat, ilie programme of non-co-operation 
was first taken on hand. It is a {irourl fact to be i« riiembered tlial it was only after 
the .Ahim-dabad I'arisli.ul ib.ii the < 'on^iess in a sp'-cial session at ('alcutta confirmed tliat 
pio^;r amine. The .Mmuilabad I'ari.sliad al.so Marte.l iht; liuzerat X iilyapith. I'he next 
Parishad at Hroach worked the Ibvawada proi^ramme. 

flien came the most tryinj^ of all t•■sls lor (lu.'erai, -he arrest and imprisonment 
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of Mahatiiiaji. (.iu/fral stood the t<*sl admiraldy and at thr Anand Parishail n.‘curil«*d 
its di‘l«'rininalioM to continue tli«‘ .siruj^j^le which the leader who hat! just l»een 

taken away from their luiiisl hat! launched. After tlie Ananti ('t)nlert*ncc lollowetl the 
repression hy titjvernnit'iit which carrietl away int>st ttf the leailin^ workers, anti the 
inquiries l)y the Civil I )ist)heiiienct‘ t'tjmmittee of the ('t)n}4n‘ss. (.lu/erat at that time 
j^ave a hantlsome f^ifi to the country in the shapt' of the Vidyapith ami also or^anisetl 
the spreatl of Khadi. Ntji withstamlinj* tlilli'reiice.s aiiuai^ the ct)unlry's ptdiiical leatlers, 
(Jiizerat stt)t)tl re.stilutely hy the t>ri^inal prt)^ramme. rhep- are nt)W to-tlay fewer 
tlilferences between Hindus anti Mussalmans in (iii/erat than in any taher prtwince in 
Intlia, and I vtaiture to ask what wt>ulil ntit he possible ft»r a province like this to achieve, 
one which ctadtl ct)nduct successfully mill strikes in biti cities in an absolutely peaceftd 
manner, senti volunteers by the nalitmal llaj*, anti launch on a lij^ht such as that victori- 
ously carrietl t)n at Porsatl. 

1 1 iNi>r-Mfsi iM L'niiv. 

Sjt. Kalelkar has his t>\\ n statement t»l the I limlu-Muslim j)rt»blem. I he tii/lerences 

in relij^itni, he said, betwei-n Hindu and Mussalmans tlt> not staml in the 

wav of unity between them. They may be tAercome, il any, by eat h community endea- 
\t»urin^ lt» unticrslami the tjthtr belter than it has hitiierlo tione. In so lar as anla- 
^tjiiisms are t aused by tlie tpiestion t)f political rij^hts w hit'll each ct)mmunity m ly 
desiie untler the future ^o\’ernment tif Intlia, they can bt* amicably sellletl by the 

tommunitit's taking a bt tKtd-mintletl ami liberal view t)l each t)ther’s claims and m - 
lally by arbilratitju. Speaking as a Hindu, I say that I do not mind concedinji much 
in lavtair ol Mussalmans, rin* real caust‘ of ct>ntinuin^ frill ii>n bei\\«en Hindus and 
.Muslims to my miml seems to be tin* lack t»f ctaitrol whicli is to-day exhibiletl by the 
educaletl I'lasses ol either ctnntminily t)\er the* less ••thicatetl fanatical ami innammabli* 
si‘('lit>ns t)f the |)o|)ulation. It is b«‘cause of this that arbitratii>n has bectane iliilicult 
and even impossible. 'The Ctiward ami the bully ha\e ^ot the better of the j^tnul ele- 
ments in the communities. 'Hiis pernicitnis inllueiice has j^tit to be ceinovetl and the 
I lintIu-Muslim |)rohlem will present nt> insU|)erable ttbstacles. Nt)t a Hindu Saiii^athaii 
but a Uashtriya (.Nalitaial) San^athan ttu^lu to be the n.itional «‘mleavt>ur. 

'rile ^reat leaders of the country are attempting to Dml out how 1-esl to mitigate 
the e\'ils arisin)4 out of Hindu-Muslim t< nsion and I mi^hi throw it out as a su^^es- 
tion to them that the iiromotion of po|*uIar ediitation and the stTvice of the jnassts 
are two certain remeilies to meet the present situatimi. ’I'he first step in mass »‘duca- 
tion is t(j make the peoj)le umkTstand their own straits and di Hicult ies. 'I'hey must 
be madi* to put into jiratlicf- what they believe in. Il tai^ht to be the aim of mass 
ediicalion to elevate mass character ;md conduct. In cullivalinj^ the spirit ol self- 
reli.'tnce amon^ the people, their education h.is to find fruit. 

( ijncludinj;, Sjt. Kalelkar said th;n he tieliber.ttely omits mentioning anythiiif^ re- 
t.i;irdin^ the policies of (iovernme-nt ;ind urj»es the importance f>f pushing constructive 
wtji'k throui^h the' country. 'I’he spre.ad of natioii.'il education, the removal of the f)loi 
of untouchability and the universalisation tif Kh.uli are the three essenli.als to the reali- 
sation of freedom. I'ew weeks of strenuous work at Itorsad will have .achieved far 
more than few years ol liberal education so far as the masses t/l ilif people are con- 
cerned, Wh.it (iuzerat should set iisell to in earnest is the c.arrvinj^ out of the work 
of construction which is so h.ard to pursue but which, if achieved, would brint» us 
.appreci.ably near Swar.aj. 

Mkssaok frum M.mi.atma. 

Tho followinj» mess.aj^e from Mahatma tlandhi was then read : — 

Let this he my iness.i^e. Horsad has crowned (lujerat with victory. Rorsad has 
done Satyafjr.'iha, h.as s.acrificed comfort and has thereby rendered a service to itself 
and to India. Borsad has cleared the j^round which has now' to he built upon and 
the task is hard. .*N(ill I know' that this w’ork is proj^ressiii}.!. The work can he said 
to he complete only w'hen Borsad ceases 10 use any other cloth or other stulT, W'h(*n 
its l.ast shop stops dealinjj in foreij^n or mill cloth, when alcohol, opium and bhaiifj become 
merely :i name to its people, when theft and prostitution come to ;i deadstop, when its 
childnm, hoys and f»irls helonj^inj^ to the depressed class or otherwise attend 
national institutions, when litigation and quarrels become a memory of the 
past, or if they are present their solution is sou^lhl by a resort to arbitra- 
tion, when Hindus and Mahomedans become wekled ]r. a crmimon bond of brother- 
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hood, and when its drpn.ssj'd class poopli' roin'." lo he loved and respcclt’il. ^ All this 
is easy ol accomplishment il we have ti will. I am sure if Horsa<l accomplishes this 
it will achieve Swaraj for India. I wish that you should lake a vow to achieve it 
and that you should liave the slrenj»th ol will to take this vow. Hut it may 1m*. taken 
only when there is the firmest determination to accomplish :t. Harishchandr.'i s n'.solu- 
ti(Mi should l)e hehiiul it to carry it to its lofjic.al fulfilment, otherwise it would he 
wiser not to indul}*e in any vow. 

Ri-:s(>i.rTi(>Ns Pas.skd, 

Resolutions were then in(»vf‘d from the chair expressing* thankfulness for release 
of Mahatma (iandhi an<l wishing* him lonj* life, resolutions con^ratulalinj* Naj»pur 
Satyaj*rahis fnim tiujerat and the pei^ple of f^orsad on their victory. 

I In* principal res<*lution pass<*d was th.'it the Htjrsad 1 aluk should prepare itself 
w hole-he.irledly to Carry on the <'orislructivr* programme as laid (iow n hy the ( onj*ress 
:md ( 'on^r ess- workers of the l.-duk shouhl t.ike ;i lifelong vow to pn jiare Horsad accordinf* 
to the ('undress riaj^raimne until the 'Irduk w.as fully ready. 

AiKJther re.solijlioii reiterated (iujeral‘s faitli in the {-onslructive proj^r.-iiimn* and 
appointed a coinmiltec to rejjort within two inonlhs on iIm* ways and means to promote 
and cteonlinate constructive w<»rk j^oiiij* on in different areas and also to frame a 
scheme ol natioiifd service. 

Karnatak Provincial Conference. 

COKlliX -I MAY 

'I'he Third Karnatak Provincial ('onference hejjan its sessions on May ist at Gokarn 
under the presidentship tif Shri Sh.ankarach.ary.a of Sharadaper-th. 

'Die Pn'sident, who spola* for three hours, in sweet ('anarest* dealt at lenjjlh with the 
relation of politics to rellj^ion. lie conclusively showed tiiat the present id(*as of democracy, 
repulilic, election etc., .u" not foreij*!! to us. If we reai! our relijjious literature, We shall 
find instances of Kind's wlio \\«Te elected .and «leposed when they did not fulfil the jieoph-’s 
wishes. iMiur things c.an he clearly seen in our Dhanna:- (i) Kings should be ('lect<*d 
hy tlie people*; (ji) Kings should act up to the wIsIm'S of the pe'ople ; {\) Kings should 
always i>e <-ngaged in pr»)lecting their subjects; (.|) mone‘V collected from the people 
should he spent h)!' the pee)ple. He ^avi' a numher of instance's in j)rc>c>f of these 
stat»‘iti«‘iits. 

He then diseaisse'd the* ('(Uincil entry e(u*stie)n ami she)we*(I he)W we go against our 
Dharma iii entering the* ( 'ouncils. Hut, h** .uMe el, those* whe) eamscie'iilieiusly helie've lh;il 
r<*.al weirk lan he ddne through the* ( ouiie'ils shoulel aU**mpt in that eHre*c(ie)n. 'Dm* maje)- 
riiy w ho de> neif be lieve in coune ils should weerk eml the* cejnstrurtive* pre gramme*. Whiles* 
liiscussing Hindu Muslim rnity, he saiel leiler.al iem is the basic principle of the* Hindu 
religion anei if we* are- tiu'* feille»we*rs eif our Dharm.-i we* can slieiw the* same sjeiril 
leewards euif Muslim l)rellire*ii .and e-asily bring abeuil unity. 

.\s tee I'nloue'babilit Y, In* saiel, the* Hinelu religieen wbicli pre*ache*s e.*e.|uality neet only 
anuMigst me n but e ve n amongst animals can ne ver ask us to ke‘(*p ,a large* se'ct iem ej 
our bre*lbre*n .at .arm’s Ir-ngib. .Semie- pe'ople mjsre*.ad religiems injunctions ;md |)re*ache*<l 
inter-marriage' anel inle relining. If we restrict emrsedves lej tin* me*re removal of unloiich- 
ability we* can have the* full symp-atby of all orlb<»t|*iX Hindus. 

RKSol.irrueNS Passkd. 

On the* **nd elay re'solulions we^re p.asse'il. 'Die* first ex])resseel ibeir firm faitli in 
Mahatma (iaiielhi’s leaele-rshiji. 'Die second re>oluiit.Ti .about the eonslrurtive programme 
coiit.aineel six clauses; (i) Vill.age- pro|)ag.anda, (j) spr**.ail ed Kh.aeld.ar, (i) unity amongst 
dilfere'nt c.aste's, (^) removal e>f untouchahility, (5) Hinelu-Mu.slim unity, (()) recommending 
('ongres.s ('ommitlees, municipalitie*s, leu'.al boartls and other bodies to lake immediate 
ste*ps feir the uplift of the* I’litouchables. 

On the' dial day five* resedutions wa*re pul from the Cli.air and pas.sed unaimously. 
The'v an?: — (O'Diis confere-nea* n*tjue*sts .all Distrie't Oommiiieos to give the nc'ces.sary 
suppeirt to worke*rs who h.ave* he-en selfle.ssly working for the last 3 years in non-violent 
iu>n-ci>-e)pe‘ralion ; {2) 'Fhi.s CeenlVnaice congratulates the Hindi Prachar.ak Maiidal on 
lh«*ir eiponiiig a branch at Huhli to leach Hindi and ret]in‘sts all K.aiinadag.as not only 
tee help bill to avail lhem.selve\s of the branch; (3) This C’onft*rence congratulates tht 
Vykom Salyagrahis on their e*fTorl.s to »*stablish the natural rights of all communities 
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to uso ])ublic roads; (4) riiis ( 'oiilVronco sympathises with the S.atynj^raha movement of 
tin Sikhs at Jaito and eonj^ratuhiles them i>n their rompleie non-violent eondiiet ; (5) 
'I’his eonference n-solves th;it nil (’onj^ress ('oinmitlers do spread anti-drink literature 
ihrouj^h their special voIiintef*rs with a view t*i resume pirkeitin^ it and when neressarv 
t<» stop the inereasiiij^ drink vice. 

Godavari District Conference. 

Th.- 17th (iodavari District ( 'onferenc.*, which is the political conference of the 
.\ndhra-d«“sa, inei on May Jtul at Alaiiiur under the presidiaicy of Dr. \ arailarajulu 
\’aidu of Salem. 

Hoth the President ami the ('hairman, Mr. Satyanarayana, in thiir speech«‘s had 
some lavourahle remarks to make on the L|uestii»n of ( 'ouncil-entry which are conducive 
to unity between the N(j-chan^ers and the Swarajyists. .About the cjiiestion oi council- 
entry .Mr. Satyanarayan observed : — “ I'Voin what W4- had observt'd in tin* I ej^islalive 
('ouncils, and after carefully follow in|^ tin- procedun* :ido|)t(‘d by the lollowers of Desh- 
bandhu Das in the various Lej'islative ('ouncils, T susj)ecl that there is not much 
wran^dinj» over iht* eHicacy (jf this method in the country. Due to tin- stirrinj^ activiti»*s 
within the ('ouncils fresh life and enthusiasm have be«*n inlus<’d into the country. .Many 
believe that by < '<iiincil-4nt rv and its activities pt^oplt* in j^eiieral will be ^oaileil to thinl; 
seriously ol civil disobi-dience and if necessary to start it. 1 bus they push on towards 
the e\ireim- point ol civil disobedii'iice in the projiramme ;ts lai«l <lown by Mahatma." 
Dr. \aidu, loo, delivered himself (»f th<‘ followinj» ninarks in his concludinj» .address: 
" Non-violence should be strictly ;ulher<‘<l t4), but our pro^r.amme .ami imahculs should ht* 
>»ui<led by e\peiliency .and <liscr«‘l ion. Tlu’ triple boycott is a f.ailure .and the less we 
t.alk of it the better. We should sink .all commumd squabbles and fjive battle to the 
bure.aucr.acv ihroti^h ('ouncils, Municipalities and Local Hoards .and outside tlu*ni. If 
pressed on .all sides the (ioveriimeiit will yield .and responsiblt* j^overnment will be est.ab- 
iish(*d. ('(Jinplete Non-co-oper.ation is impossible." 

'rile resolutions passe<i by tin- ('onlt'nau'e were coinmon-pl.ace, but one fact deserves 
to be mentioned th.at, a resolution .about undertakin}4 Hindu .San^h.ath.an on tiu* lines laid 
tiown by the Hindu Slaha .Sabh.a was rubs! out of oiaba- by tin* Pn‘sidenl for reasons nor 
st aied. 

Mo\ed from the ch.air, the ('onference e\pres.se<l its regret over the tiemises of Lenin, 
K.asthurir.anj^.a lyen^.ar, A’.ajpai and .Maulana .Sh.arar. I'he Houst' also ofVeretl its he.art- 
feli |)r.a\’ers lor the restoration of .VLah.atm.a (i.andlii. 

-Mter I' iter.itin^ its f.aith in the .N'on-violent N<»ii-(^o-oper.ation pro^r.amme of Mahat- 
m.i (iamlhi the Hons*.* also .ado|>ted the resolutions p.assed .-it ('oc.an.ada by lhi‘ Imli.an 
N'ation.al ( 'oiij^ress. 

'Ibe lollowin^ tesolution occupied the attention of tin- House for marly two hours: — 

*' This ( onference «xhorts the* |)eop|e of this district to push on the constructive 
pro^r.amme of the ( 'onj»ress w ith a view to h.asten the speed »)f S.atyafjrah.a. " 

.\m<-mlments were moved .and r(*solulioii (» t^f the ( ocanada ( 'onj^n ss c.ame in for 
much (aaiit'ism. \’.ari4)Us me.an'n^s wi-n- re.ad into it. 'riu>se wIkj were in favour t)f the 
amendment jxiinted out that the idtim.ate ^o.al of the n.ation w.as the .attainment of 
.Sw.ar.aj ,aml not ci\il disobedience. Wlien put to vot<- tin* amendment w.as over-tJirown 
by .an over-whelming m.ajority. The main resolution jJot throuj^h the house without 
any ililhculty. 

.\ re.solution on untouchability w.as moved by Mr. M.and.ap.ak.a RanjJi.ah Naidii of 
(■ocana<la. In movinj* the resolution the spe.aker urf*4‘d U|)on the people t)f the <listrict 
to wipe out the blot of imtouchtibility from their midst. 

Lour resolutions de.alin)^ with (1) the st.artin^ of Libr.aries attached to 'I’aluk .and 
A'ill.aji'- ( 'on^jress ('ommittees, (2) the dilllculties of people inh.abitinj# the fitiiri .are.a, to 
enquire into which the District (’onj»ress Committee w.as requested to appoint .a committee 
consistinj.» (»f not less th.an live people; (j) e.xhortinj* the people to improve the condition of 
.Sanskrit .schiK>ls in the District .and abo il iiecess.ary to start new .schtuds (4) spread of 
Himli in the District . A resolution }4ivinj‘ det.ailed su^^(‘stions for doin^ pro]).a^.and.a 
work in the villages on certain delinit** lines w.as moved l)y Mr. 'I'. L. Narasiinh.am and 
.after some o|)p»)sition from .Messrs. K. L. N. .Som.ay.ajulu and 'others, was pass4*d by .an 
over-whelminj* m.ajority. 

'I'he resolution recoin men<l in that District t'onjjre.ss ('ommittee .shoultl arrange 
to capture the .Municipalities .and Local Boards in the District, was moved by Bikanna 
Venk.ataralnam .and Duvurri A’enk.at.asw .aralu respectively ;uid passed without opposilifin. 
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Next came ilir n-soluiion rci^ardin^ llw boycott of Hritish ii^oods which was carried. 

-N'l'xl (aim- uj) for (Jiscussion the n-soluiion which called upon the Hindus in Ih^ 
District i<* <;r^anise themselves <;n the lines of the Hindu Maha Sahha. Hut the 
resolution was ruled out of order by tlie President. 

Doctor Subramaniain then nu»ved that in tin* opinion of this C'onference at the 
Pel^^aum Conj^ress the word “ Swarajya ” in the Congress cree«l be changt'd into “ com- 
plete ind<‘pen<lence.” Mr. K. L. N. Somayujulu moved an amendment that in the 
opinion oi this ('onlerence the Conj^ress at Ih-l^aum would do well to formally ileclarr 
in<lej»einlence. 'Ihe resolution and the amendment were both lost. 

The Utkal Provincial Conference. 

( l Tr.\CK—Ji’\K jS, ujjf. 

J’hi- Orissa I’rovincial U' on fere nee was held in Cuttaj-k on the j8th June with 

Dr. .Sir P. ( '. Kay as the Pn-sident. 'I‘h<* learned do(‘l(;r f^ave a very imj)ressi\<‘ address 
as presTdent, in tlte cours« of which he said as follows : — 

“ As y(»u are aware tlurinj' the days ol the unrest caused hy the partition t)f Keni^al, 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald made a tour in India and emhodir-d his impressions in his 
" Aw.'do-nln^ of Imlia ” puhiished in n)ii. He lays jiarticular stress on the economic 
prohiems and is of opinion that i^ine-t<-nth of the. Military <-xj)entliture of India is und«M- 
t.aUen lor Imperial j)urposes and as such it ou;<ht to be borni- by Kni^lanil. In other 
words, the hu^^e army maintained at the expens** of India is mainly for the u|>ho 1 din^ 
*)! British predominance in Asia. It has been w**ll said that the peace of India during 
the critical period of the late war was kept with tin* lalp of the Police force, as India 
was practically denuded of the Indian ami the white soldiers. Lord Hardinj^e very 

aptly said “ India was bh'd white.” Herein Ii<*s the lo'ynote to the pn-senl ])olicy <d' 
British rule. .\t jaesent more than 50 per cent, of the revenues of India is swallowfd 
up hy the military up-keep. 'Phis im-aiis that Provincial resources are mainly drained 
into tlu' Imp< rial L.Ncheqm r. Benj'al is tlu* worst sufferer in this res[>ect as, hy what is 
known as the Meston award, at one fell swoop fully 2 - 1 , of her revenue was ear-marked 
for the Imperial colfer. No wonder that all the beneficial ne-asures which j.fo to \jje 
htiildin^ of a nation are starved. After a etaunry am) half of British rule l)are 1 y 5 ))*‘r 
<M>nl of h'T people are literate. 'I'he masses are kept steeped in ignorance. Our acti- 
\ilies hav4‘ well-nij.(h heeu par.dy.s***!, and when we ask for j^rants inisrTahle pittann s are 
thrown out ami we are inated as so many Oliver 'I’wists. I say with all the *‘m|)hasis 
I can command that the 50 lakhs which the Behar .and Orissa ( ii>V(‘rnment propo.si-s to 

spend for pal.iti.il stfiictur<s ou^hi to b«* e.ir-mark«*d lor primary (*diicat if)n. No ))rotesi 

can he loo sliaai^ against this iii.sam-, I ha*! almost said (Timinal, wasi(> of jmhlic money. 

Ne.\l l*> th< Military «\|»endilnre, ih.at td’ the ('ivil .Sei-vice deniamis our atten- 
lion. Like the horse leerh’s ilaukhier the memiters *)f this pampered servic*' ki-ep ccai- 
stautly crying: ” ^ive us more, ^iv«* us im)r*.” I ne***I only n*l*‘r to th*- Le** ('miiinis- 
si*m Report. It is trm- that in <»rd«*r to make the bitter i)ill |)alat:d)le a few sops have 
he*‘iA thrown to the Cerherus i.«*. the purely Indian element. When the Islington ('om- 
inission was :ippoinled am! w«* were clamtairin^ for mon- ])osts hein^ thrown op*‘n to 
*»ur countrymen in the Civil ami Imperial S*rvices in |4*‘neral, Sir H*’nry (’olton 
warned ns aj^ainst the insi*Iious danj»ir wa* w**r«* court in** : ‘*,\n Imlian ('ivilian,” said 
h*‘ ” nii-ant an Imlian lost to the cc»untry for j^o-<d.” N*‘vc*r wer*' truer words ull**red. 
An Indi.'ui ('ivilian l)ectimes a limli of the hunaiirr.'icy — his anjijle *)f vision b*‘comes 
entinly ch.'m*4ed. He l(.)oks at thinj*s only from the oflicial jKjinls of vi*'W. In *)n*.' 
word, he c**as* s to he an Indian. .\n Indian Minister under the Diarchy is no better. 
He too lik*’ Jove hei^iiis tti nod. To m** a more pitiable sifjht can .seldom be w’iln*\ss*.**l 
than an Indian (’ivili.in clotlied in anibority. 

In fact th*’ ('ivilian .Sc-rvice has outlivetl its p<*riod ol usefulness and has como to 
he an anachronism. .An Imlian m*’mlM’r tif the Servic*- is a miserable cretiture who has 
to blunt his consci*’nce and sell his birlh-ri^ht for a nu'ss of ]udta**e. 

Th*? Government jiolicy i.s — ]>ay taxes, sit i]ui*’t : everythin** should be done for you 
and nothin** by you. IVompte*! hy its own .selfishness, tla- oflicial hierarchy who holds 
us [icrmanently in k-adin** slrin**s would not admit that i*' the p<’riod of tutelage is 
extended th** child grows li*‘lpl«’.ss. 

Swaraj is the only reiivdy for th«*se ills ; with this r-nd in view we must make 
strenuous *‘lTorts and sink all our party diffen’iices, parochial and communal. 

All th*' social evils wt suffer from mu.st be removed. The curs*? of untouchnbility 
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moru than anythinj* i-lsf stands in the way of our nation buildiinf. We nuisl draw 
into our ho.som the so-called depressed classes and make them feel lliat wa* are one willi 
them, 'rile ilisruptive tendencies and elements of orthodox Hinduism must elimi- 
nated. 

I would like to mention what I understand is a .son; point with you at the present 
moment. It is the dismemberriK'iit of the Oriya .speaking people. I low tin* (iovern- 
menl ridf's rough-shod over tin; leelings and sentinienls of. the peoj)l<' and disregards its 
linguistic and cultural unity is well known to us in Hengal. ICven after the union of 
the two Rengals in nji2 the whole of the .Surma N'alley which is as much Bengal as 
Dacca or Mymensingh has b<en sliced away and lagged on to Assam. Thi're is no 
reason why (ianjam and Sainbalpur should 1 m‘ alitmated Irom Orissa proper. 

I'he (.'ongress has divided India into provinces according to the linguistic and 
ethnical divisions. 'I'he only way to counteract the elTects of such j)olitical partitions 
is to malo- the (.'ongress divisitnis real. If we feel that, wliatever the (h<verimu‘nt 
does, we are one by the lies created by the ('ongress, if the organisations and its re- 
pr(‘sentalions throb with life and nsality, tiien the (ioxernnant aii-.iij'ts to .I'riiiioa \\ ill 
not touch you or perhaps draw you closer. I wish }Ou would make the Congress orga- 
nisations a real lactor in the course of your daily vocation and life. 

Orissa's Ai’I’ali.ino Povkkty. 

'I'he most striking fe.'itur<- of Orissa is its app.dling poverty. People live on thi’ 
scant amount ol lood and have no reserves. 'I'lu* tlistress on a single failure of crop 
bei-oaies unsurmouMlahle and wide-spread. I'he cultivators are in ihi- grim clutches 
of the motUA lenili'fs. 

Mr. Ramsay .Mtailonald says in his “ Awakening of India ” : — 

“ We have made tite m(.»ney-l*nder and tin* grain foreslalliT great atul from being 
|)ul)!ic funclitjnaries our administration has made them self-seeking ex]»loilers, the 
i)ani.'is and money-lenilers ludding liens on crops.” 

Poor as the ])eople are, the opening up of communication by Railway has rendered 
them poorer still. .\s soon as the harvest is over, comes the money-lendiT to retdise his 
ilebls, and the capitalist to j>ay down cash for the produce which on account of lh«i 
facility of transport he can carry away without dilbculty. 'J'ln; whole of India pays 
de.'irly for the blessing of tnod<‘rn civilisation in tin* shape of railways and telegraphs 
and your province is no excejtiion. 

‘‘ Railways have added to tin; ditliculty and have widened the aj>parcnt famine 
area, — one lirtn alone sucks the .sap of Indian life like tropical sun, leaving dust and 
harreiine.ss behind — a week or two after harvest India's sur])lu.s wheal ami rice have 
passi’d into the hands of dealers ami wht-n ihf* next monsoon fails she* .slarv«*s. ” 'i'hese 
are tlie wonls of .Mr. Ramsay IMacdonaM, our present Prime Minister. 'I'lit* export of 
food grains without earing for immediate needs a future surplus mu.st be slopped. 
But how can we do it? Ihere is (»nly one way, whieh is the attainment of Swaraj. 
Whichever direction of our Ilf ami activity we follow, our investigation leads to om; 
reply — we must have Swaraj. We must knock and knock persistently till we are able 
to lift the bar over our way. 

It ought to strike us ;is marvellous that :i v.ist and poor |)C)pulation should .sit iille 
and starve and yet buy their elolhiiig from the hands of a rich nation when they 
could clothe themselves hy their own labours. It appears to he miraculous. So ])er- 
fecl was our ignorance that it required a M.ahatniaji to disillusion us. 

Mahatmaji, who .sought his heart and found a remedy of most of our evils in 
charka and then asked the jieople to .spin, was a bold man. I did not believe him 
thi'ii and scoffed, but have remained to i)ray. I know there are many peoi)le who even 
now do not believe in the feasibility of charka .standing against thi; mills. 'Pho.se who 
do not believe, their position is quite clear — let them work out the salvation in their 
own way, honestly doing what they believi* to be right. But those who believe in 
charka or say they do, it is for them to follow up the matter to its logical conclusion. 
In Orissa you have got an excellent field of work. You still use coarse; cloth — coarser 
than what in Bengal we are accustomed to. The tradition of spinning is .stiU not 
entirely dead with you. 

When you begin to spin and use khaddar a very large amount of luxuHe.s are nece.s- 
.sarily eschewed. We buy these imported articles of luxuries by paying for them in food 
stuff. When we give up one item of imported article of luxury we keep a morsel of 
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food for our j)oors wiihin tho country. This is a simpl'* calculation. 'Iht' niMiUality 
which spinning and wo.irin^' Uhadi will indue- will at onc»' simplify our mode of lile. 

T(j what extent \\ r have lifcn rarrii-d away by a de.sin- to show oil v ill he ilkistrat«-d 
from an incid'-nt which occurred in Orissa and dfsrri))e<l l)y .Mr. Nevinson in his haoU, 
While a cruel lamine was ra^in^ in Orissa aiitl thousands were slarvinj^, one al your 
chiels thought it wcjrili while to spend lour If) live thousand rupees in arranj^inji tor a 
reciption ami breakfast for a Lieutenant tiovernor. 'I'his mentality is not jieculiar to 
Henj^al or Orissa. }lap|)ily those days are «»one. Hy om- stroke ol boldness ih<' 
master-man has |)Ul an end to this sham. Ilis loin-cloth symbolises emr poverty — he lias 
ruthlessly e\|)(,sed f)ur jioverty befop- the worbl. Now it is for us to own him ami 
thereby the masses whom he, more than any om* ol us, rejiresents. 

Our real woric lies in the villaj^es. .Ml the items o) constructive programme ran 
be taken up epiciiiii Jy (ally in the villages, 'lake bir e.vaniple national f-flucation. The 
villaj^e schools are tile best institutions to bej»iii national edutation Irom. Instances 
are Iretjueiii where the text bof)ks are iisetl lt»r j>oisonin^ lln' minds t)l pu|)ils in tin- 
(iovertiment controlled institutions. If we are to coiiiiieracl this tendency of jniisonini^ ol 
our children ami youths by .School and I'niversity ediK'atifui as it is now run at present, 
we must be^in from the hej^innin^. W'e niiisl have small Nalif)nal .Schools started when- 
chiMreii w ill be taught sell-ln Ip and to iinbibf- love lor the land of their birth. 

Habits ol drunkf'iiness appear in the j^rossi-st form in towns and in the neijfhbour- 
hood of mills. Sluiuld any ol ytair villas, as show sij^n of .idvance in this ii(>ni also, 
attetiipls should lie ma«le to cure the habit root and branch from the \ illaj»es, W'e ran 
expect fjiily opposition Irom the (iovernment even in this endeavour, but that should 
ftnly add to the streii^«lh ol our strile. (iovt-rmiK-nt looks on with cf/inplasf'ence, nay 
em'ourajfes habits (•! drunkenness and liti^ioiisiiess because all these \ices brinj^ in ;iddi- 
tional revenue. W’< ha’'e to li^ht not only aj»ainst lonj4 c(»ntracled \ici<ius habits but 
against the (lovernment als(j which waxes fat on the miseries of the people, ami yoes 
to the leiif^th ol tjuolin^ Sliakcsjiearc in the Police (Ta/elte to malo- flrinkin^j lashion- 
able ! 


ULSOIA T IONS. 

Kekolutions werv passed on the secoml ilay. One expressed joy at the reli ase ol 
the .Mah.'ilma, ;md the second wel(-ome<l Pt, (iopabandhu Das and .Mr. Ifha^irathi 
M.ibapatro back from jail. 'ITie .secoml resolution was mov«‘d by .Mr. .M. S. Das, 
the ex-IMinisier ol the 11 A- O. (i()Vt., who hafi on the previous day signed the ( 'on|.Iress 
creed and had thus become a ( ’on^ress-m;m. In moving the resolution .Mr. Das felt 
Sfiriy lh.it w(‘ were umk r a loreij^n rub-. Ihit this, he said, should not tumble tis .as our 
bodies .done were subject to the alien rulers but not our stmls which formed a jiart ol 
(iod. It w.is the tie.itinent (d the (ioviriiment which aujfhl us non-fo-operat ion. The 
first thin|4 the (loxerinnent taught us w ;is noii-co-oper:it ion with (iod with the rf-sult that 
the soul w.as lost .and humaiiitv w;is ir.ansloiaiied into animality. TTiey drove fml (iod 
.and t.'iuj^ht Us to e.arn money, Idl up the belly .and to rest. There w.as no (iod but 

it w.as the (iovernmeiit serv.anis who were tt» be worship|)ed. One lesson which (iop.'i- 
bandhu obt.aim-d was th.at " dfni’t be .afr.aid fif lluise who can only torture the body.” 
It w.as the released two who ^ave an inesi im.able ire.'isure to the country bv their siiller- 
injf .and he assured his .audience ih.-ii the troublous tinies had ended and a glamour of 
light would envelope the country. 

.Much exciteimnt w.as .voked in connection with the 51!', la-solmicjn which ran as 
follows: “ T'his ('onfereiue n-.alVirnis its ixliet in the principle am! policy of non-cf)- 

oper.ation inov. nient .lod th.' construct iv programme .as expouml«-il by .Mah.atm.a Gandhi; 
ami keeping in view the absolute m-cr-ssiiy (.1 noii-co-operation in Congress WfirU, it 
advises each member f.l tin- Cfingress organisations of the province to carry out in detail 
the programme by their own elTorts.” .\n amendmern w.as movnl. 

Mr. .M. .S. Das s.aid th.it he had just signed the Congress freed and a proper inter- 
pretation ol it was th.at the original resolution should he .adojiteil. TTiey had no hu.sine.ss 
the spe.aker s.aiil, of shilly-shallying. If the ( „ngress was determined to destroy thr’ 
hura-.aucr.icy the best and surest methods should he adopted though of course there Were 
other ways loo. .Mier .1 he.ated d.-lwue the original re.sulution was carried hv an over- 
whelming majority. 
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South Indian Liberal Federation. 

.MADRAS- M.l\ 10, 

'riio s«ron<l annu:i] ineriing of tho South Indian Lihcral Kuderation (city branch) 

was held in Madras on the iQth May last, Sir. P. Theagaraya Chotty presiding. Thirty 

gcntliMiion wen* present. 

This I'udfralioii, it .should ho riMtiarkod, has nothing to do with flic Indian Liborals ; 

it is an organisation of lh(‘ non-Brahmans of Madras of the “ Justice ” party, the main 

.aim of which is to promote Non-I^rahman interests alone, to the exclusion of the Brah- 
mins. Though its membership is small the party itself is \’ery influential as from its 
ranks tb(‘ Madras Ministers have* since the Reforms beiai mainly recruited. 

Mr. RANIjI.'MI NAIDT, one of the Secretaries, presented the report of the Manag- 
ing ('ommitt<*e on the working of the Association during the year ending November last. 
In the course of the report lh<‘ ('oinmittee say: — 

“ The ('ominiltee did not meet a.s many times as it ought to have done, as its time, 
and in particular, the time (jf its Secrelari«*s, was wholly devoted for (“anva.ssing votes 
for and siruring the success of, the candidates for the loc.al Legislative ('ouncil and the. 
Assemlily, pul by the ,\ssoci.alion at a special meeting held for the purpo.se on i ph May 
'..•4 at “ Soundarya M.ihal ” under the President.ship of the party 1 « adi'r Sir P. 'P. 

( hettiar. I'or the s;ime reason the Committee was not .able to hold any public meetings 
as in the pn'vious year. Owing to unhappy difl'erences in our camp, the work of 
cativassing became an uphill t.ask and the ri'sults of th(‘ election were jirejudicially 
alfecled iii some extent. It is needless to point out that but for these diflerences, a 
Brahmin, however influential be might be, would not have hi en n'presenting our city in 
the .\ss<‘n'.bly. The Committee notes with much pain that these tlifferences still exist, 
even though subsec|ueiit rwents have proved beyond dmibts how f.at.al they are to our 
('alls** .and to our movement if they are .allowed to exist. 'I’he C'ommittee notes with 
regret that in cons(a|uence of the weakness introduced into our party by internecine 
i|uarr(‘ls, the (.iovernment has changed its attitude towards us. 

“ It is an opi n secr»'t that lh<‘ ('oinmunal ti. O. lor which our party men fought so 
vigorously in the last ('ouncil is now b<ang treated more or less as a dead letter. As 
proof of the ch.anged attitude ol the Government, the Committee br'gs to recall a few 
instances of negk'Ct of Non-Brahmin claims. The lion. Mr. G. A. Natesan was nomi- 
n.ated to the (‘ouncil of State, and Sir P. Sivaswamy Iyer to the Legislative As.sembly. 
The other day in the papers appeared the news that R.io Bah.adur C. \\ Visvanallia 
Sastriar has been nominate<l to the .As.sembly. It is regrett.able to note that no repre- 
.seiitalivc of the depressed classes was thought <»f even though competeni candidates are 
available among that cl.iss. To the Univer.sities’ Conference which is nieei at Simla, 
two Brahmins have b»*en chosen again. .\re there not competent Non-Brahmins available 
for these offices? Why were the claims of vet«Tan <*ducationists like Dewmi Bahadur 
R. N'eidvataratnam Naidu ignored? WIvil about Prof. Ratna.samy, Prof. Candeih, Mr. 
J. P. Kotilingam; Mr. S. K. R.'inganalham .and Mr. C. R. Reddi ? Cannot these people 
discharge their duties as ellectivedy a.s the Br.'dunin Candidates cho.sen to sit at tht‘ 
I'niversily Conference? Unfortunately things do not sloj> here. 

“ Thinking that we are divided, the Swaraji.sts an- now trying to swamp the 
Madras Corporation by setting up candidates to contest the elections in the ten divisions 
wliich are to elect the rejiresentalives this year. A\ju are aware that already in the 
Madras (’orporation there are six Brahmins out of the elect sln'iigth of 30, though 
according to the numeric.'d strength they are entitled to not more than thrcf' .seat.s and 
you may be sure that under the gui.se of Swanijists, they will try to .see the return of 
more Brahmins and thereby to con.solidate their position. The Committee without fur- 
ther references to anomalies of this kind .appeals to .all Non-Bralimins to sink their 
private and personal difVepau’«‘ .ami to work hand in hand for the righteous cause for 
which that Noble .Soul, Dr. Nair, gave up his life in a foreign country and for which 
our revered leader Sir P. T. ('hettiar has been .selfles.sly toiling day and night. By 
uniting wa* can still avoid difficulties and disaj>iMiintments otherwise in store for us. 

“ 'fhe ('oinmittee is taking steps to send a Non-Brahmin deputation to Kngland lest 
the cause of our movement should go by default especially when deputations of other 
political bodies are busy doing work in Imgl.'ind. The action of the Committee has 
received th(‘ approbation of several mofussil branches and the C'ommittee fully believes 
that our leaders will spare no pains to see its efforts crowned with succc.ss. 
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“ I'lw inov* lui-iii loiimN <l hy th« lai«- Dr. N’air and Sir P. T. Chcttiar and now being 
rarricd (jii und'-r tiv b-acW’rshijj of lln- lalN'r was fasi spreading all over India and is 
boiJinl l(» Ixrona* an All-India movenienl. 'I'hough there is an apparent lull here, its 
aetiviiirs ran In- snn in Hoinbay and in the distant Onlral Provinces where it is 
flourishing with vigour, la i us not th«‘ndon! smother the main organization by petty 
cjuarn ls and pia-rile dilTereneos. l.f t us then lun- straight away begin propaganda work. 
As inalt« r.s slanci at pn‘s»-nt, exempt hoMing conf«*d»‘ralions in the city and tUmferences 
in the .\h)jussil, nothing tangible is being done to educate the masses as to the necessity 
of the movement and ycM the movement has taken deep root in the soil, not .so much 
because ol (,ur \\(jrk but by reason (if the .-ssenlial righteousness of the cause for which 
we are all lighting. 'I'his the (’ommilte* confidently say from its personal (.‘xperience 
g.'iined at the time ol canvassing votes ;it tlie last elections. Such a state of things is 
iKit i|uile satislactciry and the Committee h.is therelon* resolved to spare no pains to see 
th.'il the non-Hrahmins’ conlederation is held in August or Si'jitember next as proposed 
by our p.irtv leader and to set* that at the conleder.ition a suitabk^ constitution is framed 
. 111(1 adopted and that du'* provision lor vigorous propaganda work is made.” 

Slk P. *1. ClIKTTV. 

Sir ■^lll:A(.ARA^^\ ( llMi rV in winding up the proceedings of the meeting made 
an import :int pronoinu'emenl on their aims ;ind object .itid the policy ol their political 
part\. lie said; 1 hav( been connected with this mowment from the very beginning. 
Dr. N.iir and mvself t(»gether started the work. Cnfortiinalely for us he hat! Ix'en taken 
awav leaving me alone to ('ontuiue the work. \ ou ought to cousidt'r that it is impo.ssible 
lor one man l(j do aiiytliing. \Ve h.id .s(‘veral friends working with us and 1 am sure they 
are still W(»rking with iis. Cniorliin.ately dilfen-iK'es have arisen but surely not diiTerenc ‘s 
wotlii mentioning lh»\vev. r they were nade into mountains by our friends, the Intelli- 
gentsia (d the ( ountry. 'I hey loutid in the eoursc of two or three ye.ars the non-lirahmin 
inoveiiH'iit h.'is In < n making r.apid stiid(‘s and now they find that their int'Tcsls would 
sulVer. ,\nd in l.act there wen* indieations that their influence was warning. Tin* liest 
way they <aiuld meet it w ,as in (Jieir own usual way ol creating di.ssensions. 1 say in their 
own usu.al way, Ina .aiise (hey are accustomed to do .so for centuries tog(*ther and they h.ive 
partly succeeded, 'The poison has been inlnnlneed and it has done a good dcaal ol injury 
for (-(-nturies together and as they have heen in ascendancy for centuries, it is but their 
duly to see that their a.siendancy is kept up. 

“ llIK Poi.riKAi, Hk.mimik.'’ 

Put it is not just nor is it right that they should ahvayas he in the ascendancy and 
crush the asjiirations id' our community who have also to come up. W'e must know in 
India it is ma ill. it community of Intelligentsia whu'h is inainl.iiniiig the Government. 

It is the mercli.ints, the tniders, the landholders, and the labouring cla.s.sos that make 
the country. It is these that pay taxes to tin- (iovcrnmenl and maintain it. That the 
whob’ jiower should he kept in the hands of one community and lh;it a small minority 
coiiiimiMily should alw.iys he kept suppressed, is what even Providence will not 

permit (lleai, hc.ir and laughter). 'I'he tinn' has come for their a.scendancy 

to go down hut it is not oiir intention that they should so go dow’ii. 

Put we s.iy wc must rise up. (Ile.ir hear.) TIi(‘ princi])le with which we 

began the movement was not the hatred ol the Prahmin but the raising of the non- 
Prahmin community. 1 say therefore there is no diflenmee between us and the Brahmins. 
Ill the famous wiird's I uttered years .igo I merely said ‘don’t vole for a political Brahmin’ 

Sir 'I'lieagar.iya flielty pris-eeding referred t(j the communal i'l. O. and said that it 
was in the hands of the Legislative Council to see that this order did not become a dead 
letter and to set* also that the Government did report to the ('ouncil the progress made 
ill respect of the action taken by the (Jovernmeiit in pursu.mce of the G. Q. Non- 
Prahmins need not despair of the jiresont depression. He would appeal to them to give 
up their diflerences and stand as one man. If they did that thidr success would be 
near at hand. II«‘ next spcjke with satisfaction the achu vements of the Madras Ministry 
and instanced the Madras Government’s recomiiieiid.'iiion to the Secretary of State against 
dyarchy and tht* reduction in th«‘ strength of the Kx(‘cuiive C'ouncil by one and also for 
transference of more subji'cts to the Ministers. Such a thing was not iiossible in other 
pn'si(lenci(.‘s. Why? because their Ministers were men with heads, unlike some of the 
heart-headed fellows ” that were seen in the North, who were more fond of talking 
than doing. 
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In closing; Sir Theat«araya ('hriiy oner rif^ain apprah'il to tlir Non-Brahmin commu- 
nity not to fall a prry lo the dissrnsioiis that were bring created by ‘his Brahmin friends’ 
and to stand united and go forward. 


S. I. L. F. on the Lee Report. 


Another meeting of the South India Liberal Federation, Madras ('ity Branch, was 
held on .Saturday the 7th June last to protest against the recommendations of the Lee 
('ommission. Sir K. V. Reddi Naidii presided and among the* large audience pn*sent 
were Sir P. Thyagaraya ('hetty, I)«‘wan Bah.'idur .S, (iurusami ('hetty and P. t*. 
Ethirajulu Naidu, Rao Bahadurs T. N'aradarajulu Naidu and (). Thanikachala ('helty, 
Messrs Ratigiah Naidu, I’. .S. (iurusami Naidu, K. N’isvanatha Menon, T. K. Ktirup, P. 
N. Marthandam Pillai, S. F. Sudarsana Mudaliar, B. Moppurappa and several others. 

Sir K. V. REDDI NAIIU' in oju'iiing th(‘ procec'dings, s;iid that the report of the 
Le<‘ (’ommission was one of those (wcaits in the history of this country, which '.f carefidly 
handled might mean good to this land, and if handled in a wrong way might place gn^al 
im|)(‘dinients in the progress of the country. l'nf«)rtunately the l.<-e ('ommission had 
come to India under very inauspicious circumstanci's. Nobody wanted that Commission 
just at this time. 'Hk' Logislaliv<* Assembly refuM'd to sanc'tion the e.xpenditure of the 
Commission and the .amount was certified by the (iovenior-tliaieral in the teeth of jiuhlic 
opinion. It was not the amount of <‘Xpenditun‘ involved with which tlu-y wi-re most 
concerned. If the various concessions recommended by ihi' Cfumnissiim were limitcal to 
the existing services, he would not have quarrelled with the ('ommissioiUTS and would 
not have heiai a party to a protc'sl meeting of this kind, hut the trouhli* w.as that the 
( 'ommissioners did not recognise the promisi'S held (jut to this cimiitry in the f.amous 
Declaration of August i()i7, .a declaration which w.as practically incorporated in the 
(lovernnu'nt of Indi.a Act of According to the na'ommend.ations of the Commission 

it would take fifty-five years to reach the minimum ol the European element fixtal for the 
public services in Indi.a. W.as it fair to the Indi.ans t«) he undiT tlu‘ lut«d.age of luiropiaan 
olVaaTs for 55 ye.ars to come? 

It was calculateil that the cost of giving idTect lo these n^commendations would 
evenlLi.ally amount to Rs. i{ crorrs. Could India alTord that cost? 


VNilhin thrc'c or lour years ol the Reforms thi' superit)r s(*rvi(a's had three* incr«*m(‘nts 
and within the last ten ye.ars the* pe*rcent.age* of incre*ase* in the* p.ay of the 1 . ('. S., \\as 
K), in the c.ase of forest se'rvice* the* increase* was 41 pe*r ct*nl ; in the* case* of |)olice se*rvice* 
the* perce*niage of incre*.as.* w.as 71 and in the* I. M. .S. then* hael he*i*n an incre*ase of ;m 
pe*r ce*nU In spile* ol .all the*se.* incre*ase*s, the* l^e*e* ('ommission now n*connne*nde*d all rceiind 
conce*ssions in every din’d ion : in p.ay, pe*nsion, tr.avelling, e xch.ange*, house* re*ni .and 
mi*ilical at te-ndance*. At .a time* whe*n I'.ngl.anel was itself unable* to find f*m]»loyinenl fe»r 
Its jM*e))ile*, wh(*n .all ove*r the* world price's h.ad rise*n (*iu»rmouslv, for the* Commission 
to tell Ineli.a-lo iiay more than the m.arke*t value to .any public serv.ants whemi it might 
e*ng;ige‘ hereafte*r was most unfair to this country. In conclusion, the Chairman laid 
e*mph.asis em two points, one, that there was no just ifieai lion for any conc(*ssions to n(*w 
rccruils and second thal ihrL.-,. Reporl was d.irinienlal and contrary to the promise 
held out l.y the British < alnnet and in fact most daniiiyinK to their ambitions and 
aspirations to achie*ve* full Re’sponstble Gov(*rnment in this e'ounlry in the* ne*.ar future. 
Jhe; ine*el mg ought to protest strongly against .any inelecemt haste in giving eirect to the 
recommenelations before the Secretary of State* ascertained the opinion of the L.*gislative 
Assembly on the* riicommendations. ^ 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Dewan Bahtidur S. GURUSWAMI CHETTY then moved the following resolu- 
tton : 

This meeting of the citizens of Madras places on record its keen sense of dis- 
appointm(*nt at the recommendations of the Lee (’ommission on Public Services and 
views with deep regret the attitude adopted by the Indian members of the 'Com- 
mi.ssion. 

lie said that the history of the Lee Commission was a challenge to the Indian 
Legislature. The Commission after spending about Rs. 5 lakhs of the poor Indian 
taxpayers money surrendered to the clamor of the services. 'I'he .Secretary of State 
seemed to be pow<|rless and had already committed himself about the grant ‘ of 
passages. The decision as regards that concession was most objectionable, because 
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th<‘ ( 'oinmission committi*<J India to an rxtravajjaiit proposal without laying <lown 
any limitations as to I)k‘ rfvirw of tin* ralr of passafjr on a future orcasion. T'Jie 
most unfortunate h'aturc of the report was lliat it was unanimous and that the 
two m>n-olVieial members, who affixed their sijjnalures to the report without any protest, 
wen- members of the so-ralled Liberal party, who subsequent to llie publication of 
the report were given high offices. 

Mr. K. \’I.SWA\A'ri lA MKNON moved the following resolution: 

'I'his meeting is empliaiically of opinion iliat the recommendations should not 
he given effect to until full o()portunity is given f<M- discussion hy the Indian Legisla- 
tive .\ssemhly an<l until reasonable changes are made and the services an* brought 
under the control of the Legislature atui a more rapid rate of Indianis.'it ion is 
guarantej'd. 

'I'he resolution was carrie<l unanimously as also the following. Mr. 'I*. K. Kl'Kl’P 
moved ;■ 

'I'his meeting is of (jpinion that fulun* recruitment of l',urt>peans should he 
reiluee<l, and that in future, rj*eruitment should be liinitt'd to particular posts nquiring 
leelmical, scientific or speci.'il knowledge. 

'I'he Chairman, in termin.iting the proceedings, observed that it was his hopi* that 
such concessions as were given t<» the Luropt'an servants would lx* for the advantagi* 
gained from their efficient services an<l not in (Jider t(» meet their unreasonahle and 
extravagant dein.iiuls. He also hoped ih.it the .S^*cretary of Stale and the (lovern- 
nu*nl of India woul<f not drive the mi‘ml>ers of the S. 1. L. I'‘eih*ration, who were 
representatives ol millions of jieojde in this lVesi<|ency anil wlio were l()yal to 
the core t<» the Hritish erimieiit , iiiH) the arms t»f thosi- who had not "shown 
such loyally to the Hrilish Lmpire. 



European and Anglo-Indian Politics. 

K.'irly in tht^ ye.ir iIk* luiropcans in India wen- stirrt-d out (jf thi* depths of their 
()('('U|)ation by the inraiuous Day Murd(‘r (See p. 8), and this together witli the 
niusin^ activities of lh(‘ Swarajists h.'ive since thrown tlu-ni into a ferment, 
and very genuine eflorls have siiua* been made frt)ni time to time to litt the whole 
c«Miimiinity from money-grabbing to the politics of the ilay. h'or this i)urpos«‘ a 
conv(*rsa/ione was h«-ld under the auspices of the ICuropean Association, (Calcutta, at 
iIh‘ (irand Hotel l^ulh't on Friday, the iith January, when C'ol. (Yawford, the able 
Secretary of tin- Association, sounded tla* .alarm and .asked tlie 70,000 lMirop<'ans 
of India t(j rally. 'Ihe Annu.al (leiier.al meeting ol this Association was held 
on the ^th l*'('bru.ary, of whicli .a full .account is given in the I. A. R. io.ia .S’«/>/)/c- 

ment, i)p. ^^15 — The Day murder furnished the occasion for stimulating recruiting 
for the !'.uro|)ean Au.\iHiary forta^ for the (*. O. ('. Presidency division, Calcutta in an 
.anbail represent.il ion to the I^eiigal ( diaml)er d(“plored thi‘ sm.allness of Ins resource's in 
kegul.ar troops in tin* e'vent of nadly serious troidde, .and appe.iled to all thi' big h'urope.an 
linns to make a strenuous elTort to gel their «‘mployees to join the Aiixill.ary force. At the 
('.alculta Sciitlish Dinner held in M.arch l.ast, Col. CraiMock raised .1 liiu’ and cry h’r 
c.dling recruits to the Calcutta .Scottish .and projuised to h.ive compulsion introduced by 
law. The false alarm, however, soon tlieil out, .and this jailing an alarmist manifest': 
was issue'll on Ajiril jist ovi'r th*- sigii.ilur* of Mr. Carr, the President of the FurojM’.an 
Association, It was a letter -adressed to the Secret.ary id' Slate for India, which w .as 
stated to have the whole-hearted support ol all bninches of the Associatioit throughout 
India. The letter rtms thus : 

I til I•.t l^'«*l‘l^\^• M t.Nii r.sin. 
lo 

The .Secretary ol .State for Indi.i, 

Indi.a Olllice, 

Whitehall. 

Siu,- rile ('otnicil ol the liurojuan .\s.soci.ation beg to confirm their telegram of 
the ipth insl.ant which they p.-irlit ui.arJy desireil to pl.ace in your hands at ;in e.-irly date : — 

“ Fiiropeans in India draw .attention to irresponsibli' t.'ictics of the Swanijists in 
the .Assembly and ('ouncils which they consider due l.argi.'ly to the belief that 
(iuvernment may be induced to alter the (iovernment of India Act. While wel- 
coming .any examination and .alteration of any rules under thi* Act which may make the 
j)re.senl .st.ige of thi? Ri'forrns (jovernment more pr.actic.al and accept.-ibli' to constitutional 
Iridi.an opinion, they strongly oppose shortening (d llu' transitional period .'uid insistently 
urge the absolute necessity for (iovernment to stand by loy.al Indians anil lo sup|>ort the 
A’iceroy and .Adminislr.alion 1 India wJio .at jiresenl st.and between ordi'Hy (lovern- 
ment and progress of llie non-vocal ina.ssi s ol Indi.'ins ;ind the chaotic condition 
which must inevitably ensue if Sw.arajists current policy as expressed in propaganda 
and .actions be carried into effect. ” 

'Phe eonfirm.ation h.ad of necessity lo follow later .as ihi'y ri'qiiired time lo prepare 
a st.aUanent to pl.ace before you .and the Hritish public regarding the political 
situation in India to-day as .seen by them. 

Their cabli' drew .attention to the irresponsible tactics of the .Sw.arajists in the Assem- 
bly .and Councils .and they teel tii.at the inlorm;itii*ii you li.ave as to the m.anner in which 
supplies h.ave been refused in loto in the .\ssembly and the Councils for such subjects 
as customs, judici.ary, .and the public services, regardless of the consequent chaos in 
the country, were (iovernment to .act in accord.aiice with the legislatures’ instructions, 
nx|uires no amplification from them. 

The activities of thi' Sw.arajists have been explaintal by their le.aders as directed to 
making the operation of the (jovernment of India .Act, in its |)re.sent form, impo.ssiblc, 
as a preliminary to the attainment of Swar.aj, or the form of government which is 
euphemistically called Dominion Self-Government. 

C'liANGi.N’t; Situation, 

May we remind you in this connection of the rapidity with which the political situa- 
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lion in Indi.i is rli.inj^inj* mifl bus rli.'inj»i-(l, fs|KTi.'iIIy uifliin llic last three monihs, 
an»l (if the chanj^f wliirli has oreiirn'd in lie- inOrpnlation of Swaraj in the 

Iasi year ar I wo. In i';--? ilje deniands o( flv Indian ( ‘on^resj, amounted to Home 
Kule (in a ihaninion stains. ,Vt ihe nj*’3 Coii/^re.ss a demand, which was narrowly 
de/.aied, was pul iorward lor “ lull independence,” hui siiua* lhat dat«‘ this demand 
lias increa.si-'l. 

.\l ihe present limi the leaders ol the Sw.araj Parly claim the sole rij^lit to aovi'm, 
although Ihe ideal o| an Indian I’.mpire as it exists is a purely Hrilish conception, 
and can only Ik- ;iMaine<| il Ih'ilish su|>plii‘s ihe cement with which to elfeci ll:e 
cohesi<jn ol the many heit-i o^<nous sections (d India withonl en^ejnlerin^ racial heat. 

In this respect wouitl draw attention to tlw mental alliliifle of Mr. R. 

I>as, a present leader of the Swaraj Patty, as exptjsed in his speech at the (laya ('on- 

j.liess in I)eceinh- r, jo-’-’. ( )n that occasion he lairl emphasis on the tost clause of 

the Ma^na < hart.i as ” hein^ h*r (uir piirpos<- securin)4 as il did to the suhjecl the 
liheriy ol i-ehellion” and. a^»ain, “ where such laws are not only not hase-l on the 
consent ol the jieopl< hut profess to attatk their lundantenial ri^^hts, the subjects 
;.r' entitled to compel their withdrawal by lorce and insurreef >on. ” 

I)i;m\\ik of \,\\y 

Referring to tic- r<|Hirl (»f the Committee to e.\amine the repressive laws, 
Mr. iJas saiil ” they little think, these learned j^enllemen, th;il these statutes, 

j^ivinj^, as they do to the llxiciil ive, wide, arbitrary ami iliscnl ionary powers of r(»n- 

siraint, cijnsiiiule a stale of thin^^s wherein it is (he duly <»f every individual to rcsi.st 
ami t(< defy (he lyraimy ol such lawless law.” 

riiat Mr. I *as has md changed his mental r>utIook since that dale is abundantly 
made clear lr(tm ih' ..al ih.il, in spite of constant challenge he lias never re|judiate(l 
the statement lhat the aims (d his jiariy are frankly t evidul ionary. J*'urther, some 
ol his triisiid li' till iiams have recently been aiiesied under Rej^ulal ion ^ of iSiS, in 

coimi'clion with tin ass.issination ol I’.iir»»pean (iovernmeni ofl’Kaals, which st> recently 
ciditiin.'iled in th< murder ol .Mr. I.rnest I ).iy ami the discovery ol a bomb factory in 
( 'ahaitla. 

Mr. |)as’ inlluence over his lollovvers is supreme, and the actions of th" Swarajists 
ihiou^lKatt the ctaiutry have provided ample evidence td their intentions, while 

iheii methods at the I.isl j*enera! elections dlectively jiruhibiled any expression of 
Iri e o])iniou by electors. 

The modern Swaraj creed ^ains the wide publicity that is allorded by repeti- 

tion and (laboiMtion in the Indian and vernacular Press, which freed from the 'vise 
coiuiol o* dn Piess A* I , and um «-straineil by lhat sense ol rt sponsibihry which in- 
lluences the Press in W't'stei ti cvuinlries, disseminates lies and revolutionary ]U'opa^:uwlH 
amongst the um dm ated luasses in India. .\ h-vv e\amj>l'S ol lliis are allaclied. 

Il musl b' a'hnilied that ihe dislike ot the .Swarajists for tlw Reform tiovern- 

menl lo-day is no j»reater than was enU'rlaim-d by that larj^i- body ot Luropeans 
and Indians, who in i«m 7 look slronj^ly atilaj^onist i<' lijies to the intn>duclion of the 
t ioverinnKiit »d India .\cl. l lv ini'tives operating in i<)i7 ami H)J.| are, however, 
wholly dissimilar, in 1007 vv e recoi^nisetl, as our records show, that il was iinj)OSsi- 
ble to secure t rpreseii t at i V e legislative hodi(.s because there was no electorate. 'I'o all 
wh(< kniAv someihinf^ ol the country, it was jialeiil lhat the greatest success W’hich 
could he hoped lor Jrom the rehuins woubl only substitute an Indian bureaucracy for 
Hrilish administr.itioii. It was the certainty 'd this tendency which made the reforms 
wholly unacceptable lo those interested in ih-- practical necessity lor ^ood government, 
rather than in the senliim iual sati^laclion ol an Indian 'mteliigentsia. 

I lit SKNt lMli.NI.M. \ li;w. 

In Using the term “.sentimental,” vvi- in no vuy exj)ri .ss any lack of sympathy 
for the natural desire of Iiulians to be as.sociated with tin adminislratiun of the country 
a desire which lias been fosienil by tin- schools and collegis introduced by Hritain 
into India. \\<‘ vlo, howiver, feel very strongly th.it the sentimental view must not 
be adojiied at the expense of tlu’ practical one, which is basi'd on a frank recognition 
of the lact.s. 

I’ho.se laris reveal unqueslionahly that the Indian Ivmpire of to-day is a joint 
Hriiisii-lndian undertaking to which the Hritish have supjdied the vastly larger part 
ol tb. initiative, elliciency, work and linance iieciss.iry .‘or bringing the Rmpirc to its 
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Ijrt’sfiit point of (IcVflopmfni. ( 'ons<*qufiitIy \vc have an aeqiiin il rijjhl lo the retention 
ol such a standard of IVitish jiuvernnient in India as will ensun* safety and traiujuillily 
for both Hrilisli and Indian subj<‘ets, and atlequate assurance for the safefjuarding of 
their intere.sts. h'urtherniori-, we are of opinion n<»w, as we were then, that the uiuoeal 
and uneducated masses, wliich comprise the vast majority of tlie p(‘oj)le of India, can 
only be adequately protected by an impartial Hrilisli (iovernment. 'J'he int(‘lli|4entsia do 
not represent them and in our opinion will not a<l<‘quately safej^nard their inten-sts. 

1 he Reform Government did not in our opinion tend towards fair or efl’icient 
Govt., but the Govt of Imlia .\ct having* become law Muropeans felt that they 
were bound to ^ive the .system their loyal su[>port thou^^h it was ess<‘nlially had in 
princij)l(‘ and fantastic in design. The records of many members of the community, who 
hav(' exj)en«led a ma.ximum of elTort to assist tin* oju-ration of the Act, satisfactorily 
bear witness to tite sincerity of our community in this attitude. 

In the opini(in of the European Association the <inly condition under whicli the 
kelorms lio\ernm<-nt can function freely postidate a <Iej;*r<c of co-operation by ..11 j)arties 
w hich has not yet be« n ap])ro\imalely att:tin<-d, even if it ever can be. ( ■onse(.|uenl ly, 
this asso(*iat i'jn stands lirndy opposed lo an\ shorlenin^I of the j»reseni transitional 
peri<iil of the (iovernment of India \ct, .ind it is coiilirined in this allilude by the ^etwr.d 
tenor ol racial feeling* against l-Airopeans as exempliln’d in speech' s delivered not only 
in the ('onj»ress and other me« tint's, but also in the Lej<islativ«- Assembly. 

I'utther, the attitude ol important bodies sucli as the nombay M uni('i|)aht v tovvanls 
the lanpin- is illustrated by th<- followinj.J note jr(»verninj.i the purcluise ol stf)res :• • 

“ Int'-ndin^f contrat'tors shoulil nf)te that the ( ’orp(.rat ion have e.xj'resse'l the opinI(ai 
ih.it no arti(*les m.inufaclured in any part of the British h'mpire onlsid'* India should be 
Used by any ol the de|)artmenis «»f the Muni('ipality <>r by anv ol its coni ra«'tors except 
when tln-y ;ire not available in any other jiart of the worlil.” 

'File ICuroixan Association is />mphatically of the o|)ini(»n that there is not now* and 
never has heen any j^enuine appeal from the p(‘oples of India for self-/»overnmenl, and 
in the present condition of racial feelinjj whi<*h has be.*n d(‘liberately manufactured bv 
the Swaraj I’arty, the as.sociation holds the considere<I opinion that any j^eucr.'il adv.'incc 
in autonomy for India, while it would milit.ite ai^ainst th« interests of the Ihiiish liidi.'in 
Kmpire and jeopardise sound administration, would not in any way inure to the benefit 
of the main bulU of the ])eoples of Indi.i. 'fhe Association considers, however, that at 
the present sta^je alti'ration and modification of the rules umler tin* ( it^vernment of 
India Act are reqnin'fl an<l believe that for (his iimit<‘d purpose only an invitation to 
all jiartles to participate in a conference w'ould be ad\ ant.ij^t'otis. 

'fhe Associ.'iiiiai recognises the pr'>b.abilily that siu'h conference mi^ht fail to secure 
»*o-operat ion, but wtiatever the result, it ur*»es ^ou to secure for Mxc' Ilency tin* 

N’iceroy and the Ailniitiisiration in Imlia such de|»ree of support as will (ttable them 
to ('arry on the j»t)vernment of the country by the powers manted them under the Act, 
until the C(»untry eviilences that return to sanity and to goodwill low.'irds the I'.mpin* 
which the .Associ.'ition believes to In* the lundamental characteristic of the vast majority 
of its Indian fellow-subjects. 

In securinj^f these ess«ntials for tranquillity in tlv country the luiropean .A** stici.it ion 
helieves that (jiie of the most potent failors will be stability in the main principles of 
j.jovernmenl and in this respect the benefits (»f a firm thouj^h liberal .'ittitinle are lo be 
observetl in thf impitwei] political situation which ensued on the action taken by the 
(iovernment of Imlia .against the leatlers «if the non-co-operalion movement. This is, 
in the Association's oi)inion, as necess.iry lo hearten imxlerate opinion as it is to iirove to 
the present vocib-rous school of jiolilici.ins, so much in evidence, that Great T?ril;iin, 
while not loo small Kj rectify errors in legislation, is too ^»reat to change its principles, 
to shirk its responsibilities to the non-vocal masses of the Tndi;m peoples or lo desert 
its loyal citizens, of whatever r.ice, :ii th.* dict.-iles of those who wish to usurp a position 
in the conduct of Indian affairs to which neither their achievements nor their members 
jjive any just claim. 

In conclusion, the past history of British rule in India, jnslifios our opinitjn that 
British influence has proved of inestim.'ible benelit to India and to the proi^ress of the 
pcriple, and that even a partial withdrawal of that influence at this juncture w’ould prove a 
serious menace lo her future prosi)erity. 

Thk Goimnath Rksoi.ution’ at SF.RAjc.UNrn;. 

A further activity of thc^ European Association was exhibile«l aj»ainst the Swoarajisls 
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early in Junf last attacking the latter spfrincally lor th(! Gopinath Saha resolution 
that the Scr.'iiminj»c conh-rrmc <il Bengal hail only a Itw days aj»o passt'd. On June 4 th, 
the Assfu'ial ioii haslily sinonujin-d its nuinhrrs at a tncftinj^ at the- (irand Hotel 
where a fiery df-itLinc iation <d' the Swarajist inethtJiK was made and its leader, 

Mr. Das, was loaded with |)er.M*nal ;il>use. The meeting unanimously adopted the 

following resolutions - 

“ 'J'his nif^ ting <lesin-.s to r«-eonl its indignation at the resolution |)assed by the 
Bengal IVovineial ('onfrrenei- eMf»lIing the patriotism of a man eonvieted of a 
part ieularly revolting murder. 

“ This meeting considers from this re.solution tliat the .Swaraj Party and its 
responsible bad« is liave delinitely issued an incitement to .a (‘ampaign of murder and 
.inarehical measures lor the attainment of their fiolitit'al objects. I'hat the Council be 

instructe<| to dr.tw up ;i cle.ir siatenient for the Home (iovermnent and give full 

publicity at Home and Indi.a to the pnxeedings (d the Serajgunj ('onference iti 
relatioti to the murder ol Mr, Day.” 

Mr. l.\\(il“Ol\D jAMI.S in :i speec h urg«-d l'.uro|>eans in \ iew of lh(‘ Latest 
Swaraj tactics at Serajgunge to join tin- A.s.sociation. 

The Anglo Indian Association. 

b'ollowing in the steps ol the I'uropc-an Ass(*ciation, tin- .Anglo-Indian .and Doniicib-d 
I’.uropean community uia<l<- .a rally ol tlnir strength ostensibly to rally against 
Swarajism but nally with a view to e.arn a <l<*cent recognition at the hanils of 
the lMiro()eans win* had .always reg.arded them as soci.ally inferior. 

In connec tion with tin- amalgamation of \ .ari(>us .Anglo-Indian Asscjcial ions, the Ben- 
gal, V. P., Madras and Bnritia .\ssoeiations, whieh have- hitln-rto led an independent 

e. visteiua-, Cul. (iidney’s negciti.ations with the- Bc-ngal Branch to amalgamate met with 
an im.-mimous response Irom nn-mhers of the Brain h. On Monday, tin- a.pal jiiiu*, 
,‘i gein-ral mc-itiiig ol tlie members ol tin- Beng.al Xssoei.ition was lield at tin- A’. M. ( .\., 
building. Corporation Street, ('alcuit.a. 

Mr. BAR'I'ON in opening ibe pi oeeeduigs s.iiil the object of the meeiii\g was to 
discuss llie i|U<-stioii t»f linUing U|) all tin- eNisiing piovincial associations in India and 
Burma Into one body. l b'- tiuestion b;id be*-n exercising the minds of tin- b-.-iders of 
the (ommimity lor some time at b-ast lor tia past fifteen years. Dil1iciillit-s h.'id come 
ill the w.iy, disagreeiiient s </n eeitain jioints b.u! .*iris‘-n ;md so the matter had iiev(-r conu- 
to a In-ad, l.atei the matter lias been repeatedly discussed. 

The x.ifious p/-ovin(i.:l braiielies. s.iid Mr. B.irton, have been approaeln-d for the 
purjiose Ilf .'iscerl.'iiiiiMg their views on tliis ipiestion, .and tin- majority feel that the time 
has arrived when ;dl the \sso(-iations should link up into <ine Large oowerful organisation. 
.Seeing ih;ii an .\11-Iiidia organisation was very n»*e»-s.s;iry to hainib- t|Uestions of vital 
importance to the community, thi- wisest i-ourse for the meeting to ;i(lopt would be to 
agn-e to form one organisation right away. 

Col. lilDXI-.V, in eour.se of ;i powerful appe.d, said that the eommimity’s righi to 
foe- li.id heen elialb-nged by tin- Indians. The Indians were i-ntering into a part with iiov- 
ernmeiit and beiwt-en tln-mseha-s, without taking the Domieiled Community into any con- 
siiieration whatever. Tin- Community’s right to sjif-ci.al proti-ction, whieh the authors of 
the Kehirms Seheiin- had jil.-ua-d .as a saerej) trust in the hands ol the- Governor (jenend 
.and the v.arious Pn»viiici;il (iuveriiors’ had not heen or could not he given efli-el to, 
hecause ( iovernmeiit , in its ilesire te» obtain piaci- at .any cost, and to satisfy the clamour 
tin- Indian, were impotent to Umk alter the interests o\ tin- Domicib-<l Community. 
He- saw the shadow of the spe ctre e>f Ineiianis.atiein greiwing dai K<-r aiifi mem* sinister as 

f. ar as tin- Dennieiled Community wa.s <a>nea-rni-el. The Ceiimmmity io-<Lay is not waiUe-el 
hy Geive-rnme-nt and Indians — we* are- the things ed’ ye*ste-relay — Government can only think 
of the Iinli.ans lei-elay .ainl te)-me>rre>w. (’ol. Giehn -y .appe‘.ale-el anel urgoel am.algaination, 
not only of tin* v.arious Provincial AsseH'i.ations, hu! eif eve ry eJe-p.arlme-ntal Association, 
which c.ate'rs for the* economic ne<*ds of the ('eimniunity. 

r'edone*! GID.NPA’ s.aid he thought that wli.at they sufTereal from to-elay was a 
niulliplicily of org.anis.ations. The c|ueslion the*y had lei .aelmit to-il.ay could be summpd up 
in one short se‘nte*nce. Tin* e'ommunity’s right to live- in India had been seriously 
challenged. — By whom? By tlie authors eif the Re-form Scheme. If they have a claim 
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to live in India they must see to it that that Hniiii is observed. What is the remedy? 
They want the rif^hl to live; they must therefore establish that rijjht. How? By amal- 
gamation, not only of every assticiation but of ev«‘ry departmental association as well 
for they cannot get away from the spectre before them of Indianisaliiai which really 
meant to-day ex-Anglo-Imlianisatioii. If they tornieil one big body, which would really 
be a big labour combine, they could effectually challenge Indianisation. 

The C'ommunity has a right to live in In<lia, if not Iiere, then in some part of the 
British kmpire. It must tlo its utmost to organise its forces and put in a counter-chal- 
lenge to Indianisation. “ If you <lo not wish to accept this challenge ” said (‘ol. (iidni'y, 
“ then dissolve all your As.sociations ami degiaierate. If you accejit the challenge, then 
amalgamate at once, for in I’nity alone lies your strengtli.” 

The following resolutions were then put to the meeting and carried unaninu usly : — 

(a) “ 'I'hat the existing body known as the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled Kuropean 

Association of Bengal be altered to ihe .\ng1o-lndian and Domiciled luiro- 
pt'an .\ssociation of .\ll-lndi.i and Burma.” 

(b) ” That tin* articles of the existing body lx- expanded to meet the re(|iiirem(‘nts 

of the reconstitut* d organis.ai ion. ” 


'1*111-: 'rrvoi.A Rack (’ash. 

This riglili'ous rousing to perfervid amalgamation was perhaps stimulated by a 
scun ilous event which happi'ned in May last. 'Phis was the infamous 'I'lindla Rape 
(’ase in which two Anglo-Indian 'Picket Collectors were found guilty of an act 
of fiendish lust u{)on an Indian girl passenger. The .Allahabad High (Vnirl awarded a 
sentence of p months rigorous imprisonment and in addition a w’hipping of m ) stripes. 
Not ashamed of the act which bl.'ickened the whole community, the Anglo-Indian 
.Association had the elTrontery to send a representation to the A'iceroy complaining 
that in Indian jtiils W’hippings are administered by the lowest caste Indian convicts, 
and (.’ol. (Jidney wanted to say that that was a form of punishimnt to which 
no Kuropean had hitherto been subjectiM and that it was a humiliation which was 
viewed as a slur by the whole i\»mmunity which was intensely resisted, (’ol. ('lidney 
furthiT protested that the whipping should be administered by persons of the same 
nationality, and ihi're should not be any ” undue ” humiliation on tin* “ innocimt ” mem- 
bers of a community which, the gallant Colonel said, hail always beim distinguished for 
its loyalty ! 



The Trade Union Congress 

ri>'- loiirili .sfs.sidu (»r th'- 'I’r.icJf ('diijjr/'ss met at the (’ali'ulta University 

Ins'itut'- Hall dll Mate'll 

I*’dr sdiii*- tini»' a ednirdvi-rsy li:ul l>«*« n raj^inj* in lh«‘ publir jiress over th<‘ 

tidii (jf tlif j)r*‘si<l*-in df the (’dnj»n-ss ami soim- niain-t> n’lalinj» to tin- Cdiisliiutidii 
oT lh»' Kdcf-ptidii < 'ditmiillcf as a t*-sall dl wliicJi Mr. R. Das, whd was the rp-si- 
*lrni of iIm- .All-India '1 radr I'liidii ( 'diij.^ri ss la id at L.ilion- la-<i y«*ar, disMx i;iicd liiin- 
s» ir Irean Ih*- R'-c plion f '( >miiiii i' *- and ndlili)‘d in tin* pn-ss that fhr ('oti^n ^s wliicli 
was fi\fd Id III' Ill-Id in ('al<'iilt:i \\;is not proprr. ( )n the olher iiand the Ri-n-jitidii 
< 'dmiiiitl«-i- at llwir lU' iiin^ <|i-t i<l'‘d lo liold tin- .Si-ssicin in ('alculla as arranj^i d witli 
Mr. N. .M. Jdshi, M.L..\., .as I’n-sidi-iit .and issmal h-tli-rs to llu- prr.ss and to lln' 
diir»‘nnt Unions .all over India to lli.al »dV‘*ri. Mr. Kiitiihiiddin Alnnad w;is (‘Italfil 
m-w Uh.iirin.an of th'- Riaa ption t ‘oininilti r in plata- of Mrs. S.anto.sliUuniari iiiipta who 
li.id hl■••n f-lcri'-d tin- Cli.-iirnian pn vionsly. In .icfordaiua* with tliis notii-i' Messrs. H.ij)- 
tist.a, Joshi, (iinw.alla and other l.ihonr le.aders .as well .as delef.Jates from dillerent 
L.ihdur Unions .‘iriived in (’.alentia. .\ series of eonfereiK'es were held hetween Mr. 

R. I) ;is ;iinl ollii-r laliour le.idi*rs who li.id ronie from oolsidi- l>en}.j.al with a view lo 
eome to .an .-miiialile si-iilement .and .as ;i result of ;i meetinj^ held on the morninf^ of the 
yilh Man'll .at Mi. < . R. I )as’s house it w.as at^reial ih.al the Reeejiiiem ('ommittee would 
make .-in apology in the open ( 'onm ess to .Mr. U. R. Das and would then retpiest Mr. Das 
to preside ovei the ( ‘on^i'ess. It was further aj»reed th.al Mr. ('. R. Das W'duKl pre.side 
over the ('oipye.ss .itid Mi's. .Sanld.shkum.'iri (iupl.i would .ac't /is the C’h.'iirman of the 
Ri'i'eption (dmmiilie. .\eeordinj» to this .arr.inj^ement the ('on^ress met 5 o’tloek 
ill the eveninj.,'. 'I'liere w.is .1 lartje ^.nherinj^ of delej^.aus .'ind visitors Ineludin^' some 
l.'lllies. 

Aeoi.oov 10 Mk. R. D.\s. 

Hefore the pi oeecdin^s coinmem'ed Mr. Miikund.d.d .Sircar, .Set'iai.ary to the Recep- 
tion ('dinmitlec, ri'.id out the .'ipoloav w liereu(>on .Mr. ( '. R. D;is took the et'.air. .At 
this si.i^e Mi, Ahdul jnhhar I’.dwaii oh|erted to tin- .ijiolu^y. On this Mr. Das 
ex|,iamed ii the Uon^ress the position cle.uly .nid s;iid that ii .any mc’.t.er of tli(‘ 
Rei i'piion ('ommiltee h.id :inv donhi .is to how the comi>romise h.ad heen hrou^'it about, 
he Would .idjouni the ( 'on^ress to eii.ihle them III meet .'ij^.'iin and discuss the matter. 
.\l the interveiii ion of some ^enilenu-n Mr. r.dw.an withdrew his ohjecnion. Messrs B.'iji- 
lisi.'i, Joshi, (rmw;ill;i ;ind sevi-ral i»thi-r gentlemen ;Mldress.al the nu'eiin^ e.vpressin^ their 
s.ilisf.ai'tion .at ihi- I'ompromise .and eon^r.itulatiiii^ both Mr. D.'is .and the opfiosil ionists 
on the h.a[ipy termimii ion of .an iinfortuiiat** dispute. 

Mr. ikiptisl;i (hen proposed ih.it the .Suhjeets ('ommillei- w'ould meet .and moved 
that it he eomposed of the I'.xeciitive ('oulU'il of the ('on^^ress and two n*presenlaliv<‘s 
from l ach province. Si-veral delegates pointed out the umamstitiitional ])roreiliire suggest- 
ed hy Mr. Raplisia .and said that .'iccainlittg to the rules of thi' ('ongress the' Subjei'ts 
(’ommilter should t'oiisist of .at le.ist two memhers from I'.'ich Ihiion besides the memhers 
of ihl' l''\e('Utive ('ollIK'il. 

Mr. U. R. Das ohserved that it the r'.:le> wen- slrietly .adhered fa some difficulties 
might arise whii'h niiglii tend to tie- hre.ik-np ot th - ('ongress .-md suggested what he de- 
scribed .IS ;i work.ihle mi-thod ih.it inste.id of taking represenl.itives from e.ich Ihiion 
two or three or five df leg.ates from e.ich province might he elected lo the .Subjects Uom- 
mittcc. 

Di.sokokr in Mi-i: I 

Several gentlemen ipiestioneil the validity fd this procedure while others pul for- 
ward .ann'iulments whereupon .Mr. D.is withtlrew' his suggestion. Oni* of the amendments 
was under discussion when Mr. D.is pointed out that .aeeonling to the rules the I’nions 
had nothing to do with deliberations of the Suhjeets romniittee e.xcepting forwarding 
resolutions to Ihi' ICxeciilive C'ouncil. There w.is an uproar .and some confussion pre- 
v.ailed. Mr. Das .adjourned the (Amgress announcing th.it the Kxecutive ('ouncil would 
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inert ;il o o’clock to consklcr the resolutions aiul asked th(‘ ilelej^ates to h^rward draft 
resolutions to them. He also announced that the C’onjtress would meet at () o’clock on 
the next day at (‘vmin^. 

Several jJentli'meii stooil up, and said that they would continue the meeting. Mr. 
Das maintained that as tin- meeting had been adjourned it could not he continued and 
then Irft the hall with th«‘ IV«*sident of tln‘ Reception ('ommittee'. 

Re'ldying to oin- criticism levelk'd against his sugge*stlon as to th(‘ constitution of the 
Suhieets (‘ommitlfe Mr. R. D.iss de-scrihed the- circumstani-e-s in which the ('on- 
gress liael met anel said that eve-ry I’niem was aski-eJ le) e-le-et two me-mhers te) the 
Suhje-cts ('ommilte.e- on e-vi-ry elivision. fjuestion might arise- as to which dele-gate or which 
union were valiel. If the'y eau-e gea into that he- was almost sure- that the- me-e-ting 
would hre-ak uj) (crie-s of ne», no.) He- suggesie-el that the l-'.xe-cutive Council of the 
All-India 'IVaele Lhiion Congre-ss, sue-h of the-m as were present and two or 
three- or five- menihe-rs Irom each province- shejulel constitute- the- Suhje-e-ts ( ommittee (\ oice 
- -as a matle*r of grace-?) 

Mr. Das. — N'o as a matte-r ol re-aseeiialile arrange-me-nt. Will you allow me 
to make- my sugge-stiein ? 

\'oice. — 11 re-asonable-, ye-s. 

Ceintinuing, Mr. I.)as saiel that it was a re-aseaiahle- sugge-stion. He- warne-d the-m 
against (ether course-. If they said two memhe-rs from e-ach l'nie»n he- was sure^ that 
having regard to the spirit that hatl he-e-ii displaye-d there-, protests woulel be made- 

bv e»ne- partv, or the- e)th('r as tej the- valielity ed this union or that. If the-y we-nt intej 

that this would simply break up the me-eting (\*oie'e- — It will ne-ve-r bre-ak up). 

.\lte-r this the meeting broke- up. Ihe- I’re-side-nt de-clare-el the- me-e-ting adjeiurned 

anel le-ft the- hall. 

This was fedlowe-el by an uproar. Hot words were- e-xchange-d be-twe-e-n elilTe-re-nt 

partie-s whe) c|U(-st ione-d the- le-gality of the- e'onduct of each othe-r. In disgust some- le-fl 
the- liall while othe-rs hung on atte-mpting to re-store- orde-r but to no elTect. While 
this was in pie»gre-ss e-le-etrie- lights we-re switched edl’ and the hall for some* time 
was in entire darkne-ss. Lights we-r*- lit again anel while- a member was attempting 

to address the- llejiise- a group of young me-n e>n the- balcony clappe-d the-ir hands 

and shoLile-d, anel on the- inte-rve-nt ion of seane- me-n who went the-re from the floor 

the parties came to blows. .Such rowely sce-ne-s pre-vaile-el for ewe-r a quarte-r of an hour 
when ortler was partly restore-el anel at the instance- of some- leaele-rs the assembly 
ultimately jigreed to w’hat was sugge-ste-il by Mr. Das. 

Mk. Das's I'.XI-LA.NATIO.S. 

The- te-rms e)f the- ajrology re-fe-rre-el to above; wi-re- as follows:-- 

“ We- the me-mbe-rs ejf the- Rece-ption ('ommitte-e- <if the- fourth annual .session of 

the- All-Inelia 'rr.ide- I'liion Congress humbly apole^gise- to Mr. C. R. Das, ('hairman 
of the I'.xecutive- Council of the- All-India Trade- Cnion Congress for the- affront give-n to 
him by th«- committee in re-cent re.solutions anel as spe.-cially me-ntiom-el in Hulletin No. 4 
of the Re-ci-ptiern Commilte-e. We he-g that Mr. C. R. Das will ae'e'e.-pt this public 
.'ipolejgy and we- trust he- will se-e- his good way tei pre-siele- ove r the- pre-se-nt Congre-ss 

and guide its de-liher.elions. ” 

In explaining the- situation, Mr. C. R, D.as said that there W'-re- dilTe-reiict-s of 
opinion be-twe-e-n himse-lf as the- Preside-nt of the- .Ml-lndi:i Trade- Cnion Congress, anel 
the- Kee'e-|)tion (’ommitte-e- eji* some- rne-mbers of the Re-e'eption Commit le-.- forme-el in Cal- 
cutta and according to his eliscre-tion he- gave notice that the' me-eting which was 

called hy the- Re.-ce-|)lion Commilte-e- and of whic'h the- elate was fixe-d by the-m was 

not the meeting of tln> All-India 'IVade; Cnion Congress, but inspile; of that certain 
members had arrived he;re- and certain eahe-rs did not arrive-. At the instance of 

some membe-rs of the Kxecutive- Council — members who were held in respect by the 
All-India 'I'rade Cnion ('ongre-ss— me-l at his house anel on their suggestion 
tried to se-ttle all di.spules and elilTe-re-nce-s. Messrs. Haptista and Jo.shi place-el ce-rlain 
terms before him which he thought satisf.iclory. He then askeel them whether it 
would he- nece*ssary to have- a meeting of the Reception (’ommitte-e but the majority 
of the members said that the;re was no occasion for any such meeting. It w^as 
only in that view that Mr. Das accepted the invitation which w'as made? to him and 
the- terms that had been plae'e.-d before- him. 

Mrs. .Santoshkumari Gupta, President of the Reception (.’ommittee, after welcoming 
tin- de-b-gates said that Indian civilisation couki not afford to adopt the methods of the 
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Wrht in itii-ir iiniuslrini coiin'nih. I'htTcfcirf, In save labour from ihe existing evils 
winch cuinr hy w;iy ol industrialism tiuy must combine toj^cther and d(*vis(; means 
which wfAild <lo away with such institutions and at the same lime make their country 
indusi rially j^rcai. 'J'liat was tlic probk'in which the All-India 'Irade Union congress 
must k«‘»‘|) in view and should have to solve-. 

.Mr. Kutuhuddin Ahmad in the- cimrse- of his speech said that they wanted 
<’0"ei)jerati(»n has«-el (en fraternity and not compe-lilion because the stale would reach 
to a degrej- ol organisation and imporlanec' far greater than it could possibly reach 
under a regime of cum|)etilion. In iSy) the watchword of Knglish Trade Unionism 
was that properly not (-arned hy labour was theft and that economic power preceded 
political power and that salvation woukl come from organised power of workers. He 
wanted that every workman must have a right to wt-ar good clothes, have? comfortable 
living and just the work t(j k'-e|> him in gootl health. 

('(jneluding he said;— Ours is a fight for not only political rights, but also for 

ecomtmic jjri\ileges and social changes as we art* being tormented, oj)pressed and 

e\i)lii:ieil. Our prol)lem is a material prol>lem. We will then-fore not fight by exploiting 
da- igiuiiance of the masses; rather we will ediirale ami bring about mass consciousness. 
We will ;dso noi exphjii the lanaticisni ol tfu* inases. Religion was in the past a consola- 
tion to the poor. In the niiddle ages it .stood against scienct* and now it has become a wea- 
pon in the hands of llie oppressor, and is creating economic divergenries. We must have 
discipline and lovalty to the common will and alaive all we must havt* mass solidarity. 

Our movement must not be based on sentiment otherwise it would be cjihemcral. Our 

.solution ru*s in us and lli<*relor<* it is ess<*nti;il that we must org.-inise and if we once 
organise we stand like a mountain when no lemjiests nor hurrieane can move* us, 

and if we move we movi* like nioli«‘n lava and notlnng in the world can arrest or dam 

our progress. 

T'he (’(ingress then re-assembled on the ne.xt day, Monday, th(* 31st March, X924. 
Mr. (.'. R. Das as President then addressed the ('ongress. 

The greater portion of the procts'dings was occupied in rec'ording resolutions 
on various subjects all of them touching the vital inl<‘rest of tlie dilTi-renl labour unions. 
T'he most important of the resolution relerred to the revision of the present constitution 
of the All-India Trade Union C/ongress. 

RKSdi-t'iio.ws FROM (.’hair. 

The President at the outset announced that the l*Aecutive. (Vimmittce of the ('oiigrcss 
which had held its silling in the morning had framed a number of resolutions which he 
w'ould place helore the house in due order. 

Resolutions were moved from the chair e.\)ires-.ing joy at llu* recovery of Mahatma 
(landhi and praying for his early n*coverv and also recording sorrow at the. death of 
the great Soviet leatler, l.enin. ITic'se were .leci-pied unanimously, 

.\nother resolution was also passed congraiulating Mr. Macdonald, leader of the 
liritisli Labour Parly, at liis forming the cabinet 

In moving this restilulion, Mr. Das t»hser\ed that the resolution was merely one 
of eongr.ilulaliun anil a.s such he h.ul no objection to its passing, though of course, he 
urg«d upon the house to remember, that In- piTsimally did not believe that India could 
g(‘l anything I tom :mv particular party. 

Alter the string ol resolutions had het-n jva* xci' .Mr. Joseph Raplisla proposed a vole 
of thanks to the ('hair. 

Mr. ('. R. Da.s rising to respond to the votes of thanks, thank«*d Mr. Baptista and 
iht* genilt*men present. T'he President tln*n turned to the (‘.vposilion of his own views 
about labour. These views, he said were his personal views and ikjI of the T'raile 
LTiion Congress. When that insiiiuiion would n-ali.se those views, Mr, Da.s vvas confi- 
dent, then and then only would gloriou.s days dawn U|»on the country. ' 

('ontinuing Mr. Das warned the org.ani.sers of labour in this country not to be 
mlsl(‘d !)>• I'.Liropean ideals and Luropi*an ealchwonK such as “ trade union ” “ trade 
guilds ” and the like. Our problem was different Iroin those of the west and the same 
solution did not ajiply to the eonditioiis of both. 

The I'lash between the elassi's and the nias^.( was entirely a thing European. Ac- 
cording to the cultural traditions of this country there was no distinction between the 
classes and the masses in India. 
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The Indian Deputation in England 
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Indian Deputation to England 

An aorouiit of the activities of the Indian Moderate Party wa> 
fiiven in onv last is9ue. On April 22nd a Xational Convention was 
ostalilished at Allahabad (sec Vol. I p. 80) and deputations wore 
aiianged to ho sent over to England to carry their “ Home Kule for 
India” canii)aign there. The first batch led by Mrs. Besant and Mr. 
Sasti i left Bombay for Loi don on April 26th. followed by a second 
batch on May ICth. Besides this “National Convention Deputation*’ 
many pioinineiit leaders \Yere at this time in England in various connoc- 
lion. Lala Laipat Bai had gone iniich earlier, while Messrs. Kanga- 
chariar and K. C. ]iJoy went in connection with the Colonies Committee. 
The advent of ].abor in tie (lovornmcnt of Britain had also drawn a 
large number of curic)n.s Indians, so that in May — duly there was a 
tolerably big cjompany of rndiaii visitors in England, 'they created a great 
stir in political circles by their speeches and writings and maiiag(5d to 
rouse the interest of Britishers on India. The activities of the Indian 
leaders as also the work done by the Besant Deputation are recorded 
below. 

Indian Parliamentary C\>mmittee 

On FEBKUABY 23id an Indian Parliamentary Committee was formed 
mainly with the etfovts of Mnjor Graham I’olo M.B., and other leading Laboui 
M. l*s. Mr. Eanshury was elected as the Chairman. This Committee wa» 
pledged to sc(urc Dominion Status for India, and began to work in Parhament 
di.s8cmi7iating views about India and giving informations to other M.Ps. 
But it soon fell under the ofiiciul l)an of the Conservative Party. The 
whips of that party “in view' of the character of the CommittooV 
activities^' thought it desirable to rocommond that no Conservative should 
1)6 a member of the Committee, and the Eiberal whips followed the 
same course. I’hoy took the further objection tfiat no Committee was 
entitled to call itself a Parliamentary Committee unless it was representa- 
tive of all parties and composed entirely of Momhers of Parliament. To moef 
their objection a meeting of the Gomiiiitico was hold in the House 
of Commons on May 2' th and it was decided to change the name 
to the “ British Committee on Indian Affairs, ” w'ith the declared object : 
“ To furnish Members of I'arliament and the Briti.sh public with information 
concerning the development of public ox»inion in India in relation to the 
desire for the further oxteiisioii of Solf-Governmciit until such time as 
India finally secures Dominion Status." 

Among others present at the meeting besides the members wore the 
Kt. Hon. y. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Sir Krishna Gupta, Munshi Jswar Sirati, 
Mr. R. K. Shaiimukhani Chetty, M.E A., Muriel Countess De f^a Warr, 
Eady Emily Lutyens, and the following among other Members of 
Parliament : Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, Mr. Hope- Simps on, Commander 
Keiiworthy, Mr. Mallhead, Mr. Snell, Mr. Patrietk Law'ience, Mj-. Morgan 
clones (Under-Secrotary of the Board of Education), Mr. Walter Baker. 
Mr. Walter Ayles, Mr. W. Raynes, Mr. W. Whitoly, Mr. Charles Dukes, 
Mr- Arthur Henderson -1r., Mr. Seun-, Colonel Williams, Dr. Hadeii Guest 
and Mr. Marsh. 

88 
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The Indian Parliamont;ai*y Committee held monthly or periodical 
meetings at which prominent Indians were invited to address. On 
March 19th Sir Ali Imam, who was accompanied by Mr. Harkishen Lai 
and Sir K. G. Gupta, addressed the Committee at the House of Commons. 
The meeting was largely attended by members of Parliament. Sir Ali 
Imam made a ))owerful speech on India's demand for soI^gove^imen^ 
Lula, Harkishen Lai who was pressed to speak promised to address the 
Committee on 2nd April. Subsequently Sir Ali had a long talk with the 
Secretary of State at the India office. On the 2nd April Lala Harkishen 
Lai was the speaker at a well attended meeting of the Committee. His 
disclosures of the actual working of Diarchy wore a great revelation. After 
he had sat down Mr. rurcell, M. P., President of the Trades Union Congress, 
spoke on labour conditions in India and wanted to come in closer 
contact with Indian labour. A suggestion was made that the Biitish 
Trade Union Congress should send a deputation to India in the 
jjear future. But it should be rembered that such apparent philanthropy 
also actuated some previous deputations from England to India which 
culminated in the Govt, of India being forced by the India office to 
impose duty on Indian Cotton produce for the benefit of Lancashire. 

Mr. T. Rangachariar arrived in London on the 29th March and forth- 
with proceeded to the India Office where on the 31st. he had a long 
interview with the .Secretary of .State. 

On APIilL 6th, at the Indian Students Union, Mr. Arthur Greenw^ood 
M. 1\, rarliarnontary Socrotaiy to the Ministry of Health, gave a lecture on 
“Labour in Offic<;,'' 1 Iowan Bahadur T. Rangachariar, M.L.A., presiding, 
IMr. Greenwood was ([ucstioned at the end of the lecture about the 
i-onstitutional Reforms in India and al)Out the position of Indians in 
Konya. In reply ho stated that the Labor Ministers had first of all 
to got accustomed to the working of a machinery, and in many cases they 
used to carry out the policy of their predecessors in office and especially so 
in the case of the India Office. Ho ,'iskod them to bo a little more 
])atiejit with Ijabor Ministers, but said that Jjabor whole-heartedly was 
with (ho aspirations of the Imliaii people for Dominion Status. He 
himself, he said, was ignorant about the affairs in India. This point was 
cleverly turned on the lecturer by (ho President who remarked that 
(ho Biitish people had assumed a trust and left it in the hands of their 
representatives in the Parliament who, in almost all cases, w'oro as ignorant 
as the lecturer. “It is high timo,^' said Mr. Rangachariar, “that you 
put an end to this state of affairs which is absolutely scandalous” 

On APRIL 9th at the House of Commons Mr. T. Rangachariar gave a 
very fine address on the working of the Reforms in India and the illusory 
nature of the supposed gift of 8clf*Govcriimont by the 1919 Act. Sir Krishna 
Gupta, Sir Ali Imam, Sir Saiikaran Nair, Mr. Oswald and l^ady Cynthia 
Mosley (ox-\’iceroy Lord Curzon's daughter), Mr, Snell, Mr. Scurr, 
Mr. Mills, and quite a number of other Members of Parliament, and 
Indian and other members of the Committee, were present under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. George Lansbury M. P. 

Arrival of the National Confcroiico Deputation. 

On MAY 1 0th the National Convention deputation, consisting of 
Mr. .Srinivasa .Sastri, Mrs. Besant and Munshi Is war .Saran reached 
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Tjondon. Almost immediately they were plunged into a mass of work 
interviewing cabinet members, members of Parliament, and making plans 
aliout their tour campaign in England, of which the following pages 
give gn* account. 

MAY 1 5th there was an interesting little gathering, on the invitation 
of Messrs. Harkishen Lai and S. R. Bomanji, at a London hotel to see 
how far the representatives of Indian political feeling wore agreed as to a 
common working policy. They were all agreed, of course, on the fundamental 
question of the absolute necessity of self-rule in India. They agreed to 
keep in touch with each other, and to meet once a week in order to 
co-onlinate their work in their different spheres. On the 21st, they met 
as arranged, and decided to prepare a memorandum (p. 703) for discussion, 
next week, and signature, if approved. 

The first public meeting arranged for the deputation by the British 
Auxiliary was at Bradford, Yorkshire, on May 18. Mr. Charloton, M. P. 
was the Chairman. Mr. Sastri, who explained that ho was a representative 
of the Tjiberal Federation of India as well as of the National Convention, 
said that fill parties in India wore united in demanding Dominion status. 
The new legislatures under the Act of 1919 had done remarkably well. 
Sir Frederick Whyte, the president of the Assembly, had borne emphatic 
testimony to the Indian capacity for parliamentary institutions. The 
official part of the Assembly joined the non-official part in 1921 in 
asking for a revision of the constitution before 1929, and it was siirpiising 
that people should now ask why, if India was prospeixius and well- 
governed, she should clamour for self-government. The question should 
rather be. Why not? Self-government was the natural and proper thing. 
It was too late to start fundamental oljjections and difficulties. They 
wore there in 1917 when the famous declaration was made pledging 
the Parliament of Groat Britain to the gi-ant of responsible govern- 
ment to India. Diversity of racial types, languages, and religions did 
not come into existence during the last year or two. Government 
must combat the difficulties along with the chosen representatives of 
the people. Their long and honourable history, their literature, philo- 
sophy, and art were sufficient refubition of the theory of natural unfit- 
ness. The suggestion of unfitness was galling to the pride of eager 
Indian parties. Those were making up their minds that if, forgetful 
of her pledges and disregarding the lessons of history, England desired 
to have trouble, she should have it with a vengeance. Was it not a 
tragedy that trouble should be necessary as a proof of India’s earnest- 
ness? It was in keeping with the growth of English freedom. It was a 
histoi'y of constant struggle, of refusal of supplies, of rebellion and 
bloodshed. It was against the traditions and contrary to the peaceful 
and gentle character of the Indian people. But they wore apt pupils, 
and stern necessity was schooling them to the violent methods of 
Western political agitation. The recent proceedings of the Assembly in 
rejecting the Finance Bill of the Government was but the beginning 
and but a mild beginning at that. Why did English politicians and 
statesmen profess surprise and even resentment at it? What else could 
people do whose heaits had been made sick with hope deferred? To 
secure their unstinted support during the war England made big 
promises, but when the time came for payment, she was seeking pre- 
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texts for irettiiig out of them. liet her dismiss idle fears. Trust bei;ot 
trust in the lOast as well as in the West and generous treatment 
would be rewarded a thousand-fold in India. It was safe to give her 
Home liulc. And it was becoming unsafe to withhold it any longer 
fiom her. To go back upon rho Goveinmcnt of India Act would be 
an act of political apostasy. Such was the purport of Mr. Sastri s speech. 

Miiushi Is war Saran said that to a lawyer the theory of truslee- 
.ship of India was utterly untenable. AVho created the trust? For how long 
was this trust m cat ed '! W hat was the object of the trust ? Questions 
such as these could not bo satisfactorily answered. If they could 
i-oiuiuci' or occupy a country, the fact of coiu)uest did not constitute 
them trustees for the people of that country. There wore certainly 
Jlindu-Mnssalnuin dilfcrenccs, as well as between Ilrahmins and noir 
Jhahmiiis in certain puts of the country. The position of the depressed 
classes was certainly not satisfactory. These ditficullios wore greatly 
niagiiitiod and oxaggeiated there. Wdiat country was there which had 
not its own .social problems to .solve? People in Kngland hjid no idea of 
iho elforts that wore being uuule in India to put these things right. Why 
did they not hear (if tho.so llindirMinssalman troubles in the Indian 
.States? ‘ boavc ns to .solve our own problems/ ho exclaimed. ‘We 
shall not take long to solve tlicm.’ If a riot took place in one part 
of India peoi»h! in Knghiiid seemed to imagine that the whole country was 
in a disturbed state, forgetting that a.t the same time millions upon 
millions (»f people of all sects aiicl eomiuunitios were living in peace 
and friendship with each other. India was seething with discontent and 
matters might easily lutcome dangerou.s unless something were speedily 
♦lone to ca.se ihc situation. India was not a.sking for generosity, 
but sim]»ly for .iii.stico. 

On MAY iTlli Lala Lajpal. Kai attended the Students’ fbiioii at Gower 
Street, London, and dobbered a long and, on the wdiole, a temperate .speech 
to a large audience oon.si.^l ing ino.stly of studejjts, some of wliom in-osented 
him with a purse of with an address. 

lie drew' a flistincAion betw’cen the appro.ieh to constitutional questions 
by Mr. Sast.ri and his friends aiul the Sw’avajists. The former, ho said, 
asked that certain inqiortant thing.s should be given them. The latter 
asked for corui'letc S»varaj, subject to such agreements as might be 
reached by two I'ljually treating p.uties. He promptly stopped some 
abusive criticisms of Mr. Sasiri from one or tw'o youthful members of 
the audience, .saying tint whatever might be their political differoncos, 
their oljects w'cro substantially the same ; they wore conutrymeii. Ho 
indicated that he was gradually veoring aw'ay from Mj'. Gandhi towards 
ihc Swarajist, s. He briclly desciilad Mr. Gamlhi’s dilfercnoes from 
Messrs. Has and Nehru, and repudiated on .Mr. Oaiullii’.s authority the 
‘ Daily Telegraph cojre.-^pondcnt s .story that Mi*. Gandhi was about to 
recommend co-ojic ration. 

Mr. Fenner LrooUway, one of the prominent labour leaders, who 
recently opposed Mi'. M’inston Cliurchill at the WestinTustor hy-olectioii, 
presided. He .said that the Labour (hivernmont had missed a groat 
opportunity of reoom iling IJrit.ain and India. If on taking officj liabour 
had saiil to India tinit it eouM not recognise any inherent right of 
the Liitish laMple to rule L.dia, had voleasod all political pritsoiiors. 
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and had invil-.0d ropresont it.ives of tho J'ldian pai’Mos to rnak^ propmU 
for the revision of th^i Constitution for discussion at a Rounci-Tablo Coii- 
ferenco, there would have been an instant resp^jnso from the Indian 
people, and the disastrous period of c^triinxemont would have ended. 
The* National Council of the Independent Ija’^oiir Party, he said, had pissed 
the following resolution : “The National Councn’l of the I. li. P. welcome 
the statement of the Prime Minister at York on April 19 that the 
British Government will he prepared to meet elected representatives of 
the Indian people to disc\iss the best possibility with thorn of settling 
the dispute, and that a conference .should be held of i eprosontativos of 
different Indian parties with representatives of ibo British Government 
to consider the best govcniinont of the Indian people.” 

On MAY 19th one of the most repre.sentative git.liorings of Indians 
in Jjondon took place at the Hotel Victoria when the Secretary of State 
for India wa.s entertained to a private dinner There were no spoochosi 
IS it wa.s ]»urely a ]»rivatc function, but there wore very valuable con- 
versation.s. 

In the meantime Lala Markishen Lai had two interviews with fcho 

Secretary of State, as also Lala liaii)at Kai. The Prime Minister saw 
l.ala Lajpat Rai on May 21st and Mrs. Bosant on the 23rd and had a 
long talk ^^ith them. Mrs. Bosant, among other things, spoke to the 

Premier of the wish of the Ijabor Union of Madras for an urban 
franchise for wago-carnors, and the latt<'r i)romptly assured her tliat such 
a fiaiiohise would Ijo under consideration when the steps t.o revise the 

form of the comstit-ntion would come up for consideration after the Reforms 
lirKpiiry going on in India ha<l terminated. 

On MAY 27th there was a select gathering at the Rem]uan<lit Hotel, 
London, arranged by the BriUsh Auxiliiry of tin* National Conferenco 
to receive the Indian deputation. Speeches wore made by Mr. Srinivasa 
Sastri, Dr. Ajinio Besant, siiid Muiislii Lswar Saran. There wore also 
present Mr. F. O. Roberts, M. I\ (Minister of Pensions), Mr. (b (L 

Ammon M. P. (Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty), Sir Ali Imim, 
Sir Kn.shiia Gnpta, Muriel Couiites-s l)e-la-\Varr, Sir Dorab and Lady 
'lata, Mr. J. Hope Simpson M. P., Mr. ILirkishan JjiI, Mr. II. W, 
Novinson, Mr. Graham AVallas, Major (Jraham l*ole, Dewan Bahadur 
'P. Rangachariav M. L. / the Hon. Gertrude Kiiniaird, Dr. Chappie M.P., 
Sir Thomas Roiinctt, and Dr. C. A. Hewavitarne. 

Mr. Sastri devoted his speech almost exclu.sively to the lie port of 
the Lee ComniLssion ])iibli.shed on the very day in Ihiglind. Ho was very 
frank about it. The rocommGndation.s of the Commission, he said, 
would only embitter the political situation. Ho pointed out that India 
obiocted to its appointment from the beginning and never regarded its 
proceedings with coiifidoneo. It represented an attempt to pre]udgo 
^he ijuostioii of India’s right to Dominion status. He argued that if. 
India was to gain the power of ♦•oiit.rolling her own affairs this powei* 
must include the right to dotermiuo .all questions relating to the re- 
cmitmeut and rogulatioii of her public services. He did not know 
where India was going to find the money foj- the extra oxperiditiiro 
involved. If India became a Self-governing Dominion as they demanded, 
the elaborate aiTangcmonts recommended by this Commission could not 
'‘ome into operation. If those rocoiiimcndatioiis wore adopted as they 
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etood, it would mean that the Indian services would still be controlled 
by the Secretary of State and Parliament. The view of the deputa- 
tion, on the contrary, was that the Secretary of State in Council should 
bo deprived of most of the powers ho now exercised and that those 
should bo IrarisfoiTcd to the Government of India. 

Mr. Sfistiy had no great oUiection to offer to the proposed Public 
Services Commission, provided it was properly constituted and subiect 
in the last rcsoit to Indian control; nor did he wish to speak of 

rcitain other recommoiidations in teims of wboloealo condemnation. He 
K<iid that some of the proposals made tended to emphasise the suhordina- 
tion of his country in a way that every patriotic Indian would resent. 
Fuel would bo added to the fire of discontent. At present there was 
jio considerable school of thought in India favourable to withdrawal 

from the Km])iro, and it would take much to drive them out of it. 

Put Mr. Sastry was afraid that the recent actions of Great Britain w^ere 
taking them very near the limit. 

Muiishi Iswav Saran also addressed the company. Ho dealt mainly 
with the military <iuostion and complained lutterly of the w’ay in which 
India had been treated in this regard. It ill became those who had 
deprived Indians of their power to defend their own country to taunt 
them with Iheir dei»ciideiice ui»on British protection. He urged that it 
was in the interests of England herself that India should be free. 

Mrs, Bcsaiit’s speech was as ontsi)okcn as any one conld desire. 
She put the demand of India alongside those of the United States 
of America and licland, and, begged England not to allow histoi^ to 
repeat itsoU' in this case. She insisted upon the inherent right 
of India to control her owui affairs too. She repudiated the British claim 
to trusteeship— a claim which had no justification either in fact or in 
exi>eiionce. 11 or confidoiice in the good intentions of the Laboui* 
Government hnd not evaporated, and she still believed that Mr. Kamsay 
MacDonald wull servo India well. At the same time she urged that 
that there was no lime to bo lost. She did not conceal the serious 
state of pnbbc feeling in India at the present time. After having lived 
W years in that countiy she had l)ecn driven to the conclusion that 
liatred of the l^'nglish was never more intense than it was now. 

Mrs. Bosant addressed a smaller meeting at Caxton Hall on the 
l»roviou8 evening, under the ausx>ices of the London Indian Association 
with Mr. A. Yusuf Ali in the chair, where she found herself in a tough 
corner. Most of her audience were Ind^’an students. Her discourse on 
this occa.sioii was, as she put it, informative rather than combative. The 
leotuvo was, in the main, a dispassionate account of recent political 
developments in India. She came to bo catechised at the end of the 
meeting. The interrogators— one of whom was Mr. A. M. Jivaujoe — 
tpiestioncd the iit:lit of Mrs. Besant and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to 
represent any considerable section of the Indian people. These people 
advocated anned force a.s the only effective niethod of turning the British 
out of India, notwithstanding Mrs. Besant’s protest. 

On MAY %30th Mr. Bangachariar by invitation addressed the 
Mruichestor Luncheon club taking as his subject “ Indian Swaraj ard 
British Trade'*. He pointed out very clearly that only by the increase 
of trade in Ir.dia and with India ran trade in P'ngland be increased. 
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und the increased prosperity of the people of India could only be brought 
about by the establishment of Dominion Status in India. 

Lalas Lajpat Rai and Harikishen Lai left England early in June; 
the former for Switzerland to undergo medical treatment for his failing 
health. But about the same time three new arriralsf namely, Mr. Baptists, 
Pandit Jagat Narain, and Mr. Shaiimukham Chetty, strengthened tho 

Indian community in London. On June 2 nd the Bosant deputation visited 
Oarditf in South Wales and addressed a meeting on India in tho evening 
They had a very warm reception and were led by Major Graham Pole, 
the Labour candidate for that city. Next day, June 3 rd. found the 

deputation at Bath where Mr. Sastri presided at a mooting and Mrs. 
Besant lectured. 

The National Conference Memorandum 

The National Conference deputation then sot theinsolves busy to 
draft their momoraiidum to be prosonted to tho Socuotary of State and 
iinishod drafting it by June 5 th. 

On .hiue 11th the Secretary of State received tho National Con- 
ference deputation otficially. iVIossrs Sastri, Shanmukharii Chotty, Ranganathan, 
Is war Saran and Mrs. Besant. They submitted their memorandum as 

given below, and placed before tho Secretary ot State India's case for 
Dominion Status and her claim to make her own oonstitution. The * 
meeting lasted for an hour and a half in which time many (luestions 
wore asked and answered. Tho details are ofeourse oonfideiitial and 

not available to tho public. Tho following is the text of tho momoraudum.— 

‘ I, -'Wti arc convinced t.liat the people oC India iiavc no real cuiitidcncj that, 
Britain wiP, in the luar iutnre, give cff.;ct to h ‘r declaicil intention ol cstab.ish- 
iiig Dominion Bom'i Rule in India, and t.iat the present unrest will continue, and 
rightly continue, until such Home llu.e is estib ished. 

‘All political parties in India ai’j agreed in making a demanil for Home Uu 
and the differences b. •tween tlum arc nijroly as to the ways of attaining it, and 
not as to the fudaraenta' princlp.c ()f India's rig it to sj.f-goverumcat. 

‘We claim that India shon.d draft her own (Jou&titutioiJ, as the present domi- 
nions and the Irish Free State have done. 

‘ II. — Wc consider ; — 

‘ (aj That the ccutral civil government of India should be carried on by the 
Viceroy, with a Cabinet respoiisibie to the Indian Legislaiuro, llie delleiiee of the 
v.onutry remaining in the hands of the Viceroy, subjeci. to sucli reservat ons as may 
be agreeil on, until the llespoj.dible Government of India is ready to take it over. 
Also that foreign affairs (including tne rc.ations with Indian Princes, secured by 
treaties) shall bo left with the Viceroy. 

‘ (b) That the provincial Governments should bo autonomous, and consist of a 
Governor, a Cabinet responsible to an elected legislature, with a High Court which 
should control the judiciaiy. 

‘ (,cj That the relations between the central an I provincial Goveriimenis should 
be cleai’Iy deliued. 

‘(d) That adeiiuatc provision should be made foj- the effective protection of 
minorities . 

‘ III, — We believe that the saf jty of the connection between Britain and India 
tlepends on the establishment of Dominion Home llule in India as <iu{ck!y as 
possible, and to that end it is desirable that a Commission should be sent out to 
Intlia in the coming autumn with wklc terms of reference. 

‘ IV. Wc urge this line of action in order that the sad story of Britain and 
the American co.onies in the 18th century, and of Britain and Ireland in the llltU 
may not be repeated, and the constitutional party destroycil, as in the latter case, 
and the people driven to despair. 

‘We trust tliat in the 20th century peaceable solution will be found, ami 
Britain and India united in an indissoluble fricmlship.’ • 
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It was signed l»y Messrs. Raiigaehariar, Jagat Narain, Sir Ali Imam- 
Sir K. (i^. Gupta, and the deimtioiiists. Lala Lajpat Kai and J^ala 
J lai Uislien Jiul gave also their assent to resolutions T IL hut as the.\ 
lad alrcsifly left England their signatures eeuld not ho taken. 

The niemhors of the deputation had another meeting with the 
Secretary of Stato on the I7tb whei» the memorandum was fni*ther 
ilibcussed. liord Olivier, who was sympathetic throughouL reminded thenj 
of the parliiimentaj'y limitations of the Lahor party and the obstacles 
that had to he overcome I cforo their pioposals could ho accO])ted h\ 
the Govt. JIo was careful Jjot to commit himself in any way. 

On dT/NI^ IMh Mr. Saslri gave an admirable address to the Thitish 
ronimittct‘ on Indian AlTairs in a comniiticc joom of the House of 
(/oniinon.s, the subject (jf his speech being on “ the Failure of Diarchy. ’ 
Ml-. Jagat Narain followed him and fully bore him out from his own 

r^perience in the U. F. as Minister. 

The (jJuccii’s Hall Demonstration. 

On JUNE 25th tliere was the great (.fucen's Hall demonstration 
c i-ganisod by the Ihifisli Auxiliary of the Indian National Uoiifcrcncc 
t(? .suppoit the constitntional movcnionl in India towards early Dominioi’ 
'Homo I bile. 'Ihc meeting was crowded and was a very great success. 

^ hero was ^cry little in the nature of distuihanee, unlike on the 
occasion of last year’s (,)uccn’s Hall meeting when a few Diehards and 
liy.sterical women got. a hit. (a\t of hand. It is of fatuous interest t(' 
recall that the demonstration was held exai'tly a year after a similar 

demoiustration liold at the same place and uiiflor the same auspices when 
Mr. Jhimsay Maialonald made his historic promise to India, (see p. 26S 
la.st issue) w hich remains still to be fultillcd. 

Mr. lioboit fSniillio M. 1*., Chairinaii of the Executive Committee of 
the Farliamcntaiy Lai our Faily, lu-esidcd. In the course of his remarks 
Jio said ; AVo had given self-government to all but one of our Dominions. 
AVhat we had given to o\ir own kith and kin wo suioly could not refuse 

1o India. Tlu^ people of Great Britain, he added, had held in the past the 

attitude towards other nations that they were inferhu* types which England 
alone had suflicient ii tclligeiioe to govern. But he believed that at last 
the majority of British people believed in liidia’s right of solf-goverir 
inent. Ho knew that the jnajority of the rank and tile of the supporters 
in the House of the Government desired to confer that right upon India 
ai.d ho believed that the majority of the Cabinet agreed with them. 
This pronouncement coming from .such a lesponsible (luartor is of great 
significance. 

^Inii.slii Iswar Saran, w ho led otf, addressed himself as before mainly 
to the Auiiy prol-lcm and pointed otil the ineqiialitic.s and unsatisfactory 
<’haractcr of the pi’cscjjt condition hotli as i-egaJ'ds the regular army 
and the auxiliary foncs He added that the Assembly, in its short 
c:uccv, had ] assed a great deal of legislation for the protection of the 
vnrkcr.^, and that the provincial (‘ouncil.s had done what the old 
antocM-atic Governn’cnt luul failed to <h), taking the first steps for the 
c.’ icatioii of the people on a wide .scale. 

Sir Ali Imam, who followed, spoke scathifigly of the manner in which 
lluir>e whii wcic (»i)p(.'se 1 to Ii.diari .‘•eil'-government in practice, a right 
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that in theory they conceded, trotted out the (iiiestioii of the depressed 
classes, though they had done next to nothing for these classes when 
they were in a position to do so. He paid a warm tribute to 
Mr. Gokhale’s labours— frustrated as they had boon by the official 
maiority in the old Legislative Council— for mass education. Ho des- 
cribed the present reforms as merely a shell, since they did not confer 
even the ostensible responsibility in the transferred suhiocts that on the 
surface they appeared to do. 

Mr. Sastri, who had a splendid reception, said that if, in tlic next 
revision of the Constitution, further autonomy was given to the nine 
pi’ovincial administrations without steps being taken to introduce autonomy 
in the Central Government, there would be a situation of perennial fr^'ctioii 
and misunderstanding. India had actiuired, ho said sublimely, an almost 
independent status in certain intornational matte i-s as an original member 
of the League of Nations. The Indian delegation thereto had hitherto 
been peculiar, because alone among the delegates composing the League it 
had been led by a non-national, by a gentleman who was not an Indian, 
by a Viceroy, a Secretary of State, and so on. If the Government 
of India was really answerable to the people it would cease to be re- 
presented by a European in the Assembly of the League and at other 
International gatherings. This was noticed by all other delegates, and was 
in the nature of an international scandal. It was a libel on India to say 
that she w’as incapable of producing oven one man w'ho could load tho 
Indian delegation on such occasions, llow long was this to continue ? 
'rho Konya decision went to show^ that India was regarded as a subordinate 
administration, which need not bo listened to. Would the British Cabinet 
have dared to ignore tho energetic and unanimous roprosontations of 
the Indian Government and people in favour of a small group of W'hito 
settlors ill a Oowii Colony had India enjoyed Dominion status'? India 
would not consent to ]>c set aside again and again with contempt and 
<’ontumely. There were great questions of foreign policy to bo dealt 
with by tho various component parts of the Empire. India was not 
prepared to allow them to be finally dealt with by tho roprosontatives 
of this country, the Dominions, and a Government in India not respon- 
sible to tho Indian iieoplo. There were other ipiestions of tho highest 
importance awaiting decision in India itself. It might bo that she would 
prefer the Canadian rather than the Australian model of a Central con- 
stitution, leaving large residuary powers in tho hands of tho Central 
Government. There were other complicated and vexing (luostions, such as 
whether the extraordinarily perfected codes of criminal law and procedure, 
the property law and so forth, should be capable of amendment only 
by the Central Government and liCgislaturo or not, and the redistribution 
of the provinces w^hich no people in the world would bo willing to 
have settled by a Government not answerable to it. The Central Govom- 
ment must be so reformed that the i)ooplo would consider it to bo 
their own Government. This speech was in one of Mr. Sastrfs best forma 
and was listened to wu'th rapt attention. 

Mr. Shanmukham Chetty urged his aiiiionce to remember that 
although Indians wanted to remain in the Empire, it could only be 
as an equal partner in a Commonwealth. Indian patience w^as rapidly 
being exhausted by the dilatory tactics adopted by those who , d not 
S8(a) 
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vigh to paii with their ppecial pTi\ilef4f8 or were afraid that their 
vcgtcd iiitcrests were n fhu pered. It would }»e uiiwipc to wait to give 

redress iii.td that patience was exhausted and another Trelard hail teen 
rreateil ]>ut- on a vaster scale. 

Mr. A. Jiaiigaiialhaiu M. L. c., declared that it was no longer tine 
to say that the masses were ii different to political inogrcgs, thunks to 
the magnificent voik t'f the vaviems political organisations dming the last 
ten years. 

Dr. Annie. Ueganl leccivcd a great oration. Siieaking in <iuiet tones 
hill with the utnuhst oarne.stncss, she referred to India as her adopted 

home aid spoke tlnoiighout as an Indiain Jf they refused to give India 
roiistitntional self-rule, j-he said, there would bo only one way to lulc 
hei-, ai.il that was to keei> her down by hundreds of General Dyers, it 
they daied do it in the face of the world. AVhat light had Britain to. 
denaii d India’s case lor Home Kule ? It was on the contiary for her 

to make out a case for keeping another race in subjection, if she could. 
fi.Laii .si Jill her great tiaditions, all tbe pr()mi.se.s she had made during 
the war, agwii:.‘'t eveiy deed that had made her histoiy famous. India 
the declaird amid loud cheers, came to Britain for what she had the 
n’ght to lake 1 ut vhat India was willing to ask at Britain's hands. 
Dare they refu.M* lici "I he Iidian had no home. He vas an inferior 
in liis(»uji ecinitiy. an oute{i.‘'t in ovciy other part of the Empire. Could 
thc> expect a ((.ui.tiy with Iidias great histoiy to submit to that fo: 
long? 1 )]’. Be>ant added that slie and tbe olbor members of the 

delegation fiom the National Con vent ion had come over to eonvince the 
Ihiiish (^o^ ei nmoi.t of the necessity of sending to India a eommission of 
liHtains best men to eonfor with the best men in India, of all parties, 
to di.^eus.*! with them a srheme for be.st .sceuiing Homo Kule for India, 
ff such a commi.ssion were sent she believed that statutory recognition 
would he gi\cii to a Commonwealth of India Bill drawn up in India 

itself. Snell a Hill was already in preparation in India. It would 0 ventuall\ 
be brought to that country and the Government of the day or tin- 

leader of the then Opp osition would he asked to adopt it. If this w^ere 
icfuscd- it would be introduced and reintroduced in session after 

session by piivate members pledged to tbo Bill. 1 'hey would not be 

defeated in their ronstitutional endeavours. They relied in the long 
lun upon the ju.'-tice of their case, the splendour of their cause, ai.d 
the .siippoit of tho.se in Englai.d to whom liberty was still a religion. 
But they should be careful that before then the (piestion had not 

hcon taken out of the constitutional arena by those who would have 

been disappointed at the failure of peaceful methods to secure that to 
which India was by birthrigbi entitled. Dr. Besant’s si>eech was 

leeeived wdth deafening ehoors. 

The C^biecn's Hall deir.oi.stration was followed iiiiinediately by another 
.successful demonstratkm in Biimmgham on .H’NE 27 th. An accouiit 
nf this aid Mibse<iurnt activities of the Ii.dian leaders will be given 

ill Mic next is^ue of ibis CAiri EIM.V. This clo.se.s the record ur 
to JUxNE. 



India in Parliament 


MAitcn ivyE, liuj,. 

SiiiC't' t!i(‘ advi’iit (»i ilu- Tiuhoiir Parly in offif't* in Prit;iiii tlio Indian Intolli- 
fioiilia IjnvL' hrj^uji In tako a {j^rowiii" iii’torost in Iho |»rofiH*ilinj»:s <il the British 
Pari iaiiRMil , osju'fially tlu»s;> rrlatiniJi; to India. A yoar hack wlioii tl»»* 'Pory 
Ministry was in powaj' I In* ptMiph* of India lookt'd niajii parliajnant wdtlj apaLii>'; 
tliav liad a dosjniii’iim aid 'cipat ion of tin* vc'ry worso that coint* 1 roin jxsipli* 

alio Wk'vi' 1li(' avowed patrons aiul atlinircrs il’ D'ers and O’Dwyers, and with 
a Pt'cl and a W’intorl nn in tiie India ()fhe<‘ nothinu; hellt'r than the iidainons 
Kenya despaleli of and t!i<‘ Uoval C\»minissioii on the Imperial Sorviees 

was I'xpeeteil. Unt. with siicdi men as Messrs. .MacDonald, W (Mljiwcaul, Hen 
Spool', SytliK'.N' Wehh and otlu'i* sineere I'rrcMids iind s.N’inpa this(*rs ol India at' the 
helm ol atlaii-s tliinjjiis seemed to he dillereiit, amj lludr very eomin«i: into power 
wa" swell a revelu I iona ry atlair th il it snddenlv inriisi'd new hope into a dyinp; 
lailli, and even llu niosi eonnrmed oT non-e(»-operalors eonld not hiit look 
askance at tin* turn of all'airs in Britain. Some of the utteranec‘s of these men 
hefore tliev eaim* int'O otfiee havt‘ heeii hopeful to India, inspitc* of the soinmvhat 
(■hilling inessafre which the Lahoiir Premier sent out on the eve of his taking 
ofliee. 'rhes(‘ have keen reproducial in the Isl issue of this r! y o\\ pa^^es 

litio -litih. Another inpiortant pronouncement of the T*remier has since lx*en 
made oulsicle paiiiauient. The occasion was the annual eonrerenco of the 
I iKk'ix'iidc'ii t laihour Partv held at York on April 15) last. It was a jj;reat ineet- 
iii”: and the* demonstration of tin* Lahoiir part^ was fireal. IMr. Itamsay 
MacDonald in opeuine; the confen'iicc* declared that since* danuary liahoiir hud 
hecome hijuj^c'r, not in siv.e hut in mind. He ih'uied the dictum tlial they were 
in office* hut not in [lower. P<*ferrinj 2 ; t<» India, he said that the condition of 
affairs in India when the* Lahoiir (»’ov<*rnim*nf came in offict* did not ^ive t lieju 
a chain e. “ W'e know of the morions condition of affairs in India, and we 
want to improve it. .As liord ()livi(‘r savs without e<|iiivocation. Dominion status 
for India is the idea and ideal of tin* Lahoiir (hivernment. If 1 may say so to 
our Indian friends, do your hit for British democracy, and keep your faith in 
the nritish La hour (hivernment. An einpiiry is heinp; held by the (ioverninent, 
which means that the enquirv is to he ji serious one. We do not mean it to 
la* an i*spedit*nL lor wasting;; and lo^injjj lime. We mean that tin* ernpiiry shall 
[iroducc results which will he tin* basis of consideration of the Indian constitu- 
tion, its workino jvnd its possihilities, which we ho[)e will heli> Indians to co- 
o[)erate on the way lowards the creation of a system which will he self-pjovern- 
iuff.” 

'File procc*edin^s of the House of ('ommons and the House of Bords up to 
March have been incorporated in the last issue of tiu* Qtin ri rrly. Jn the follow- 
ing paj^es are jj:ivi*n first, a siimmar.v of the siihscqueni [iroccediiiKs from March 
to the end of dune, and then re]>roductioiis in *‘.rtrnsn of the more iinx>ortui)t 
dehates and inf erjmllations from the flffn-ial Beport of Parliament. 

.As to the rules of husiuess of the House of (lommons, it should he noted 
that the first hour <if a sitting of the House is p:iven t.o interpellations, and as 
there are so many siihiects on wiiicli to ask questions, they are divided up just 
to make them jiiit in an orderly fashion, and each ilay is friven to some parti- 
cular tof)ic. 

Thus Indian fpiesiions are jnit firs^ on Monriays of each week, and this 
will explain why there is alwavs a "ap of 6 days between the dates of Indian 
interpellations as priven in the followinp; pa^es. Then, as to debates, reader.s 
here will remember that on the motion being made “ that this ITouse do now 
adjtnirn,” it is permissible for any riieinber wdio eatebes the Speaker’s eye to 
begin a discussion on any matter he may wish tf) bring up or on which he’ may 
desire to interrogate a Tvliiiister w'ith regard to any cpiestfon of policy. In 
practice it is customary to inform the Minister beforehand of the subject it is 
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iiitoiKh'rl to hniifr iij) and the part icTilar points oti wliicli the iiieiiiher wislics 
iiilorinatioii. It is al-o ciistoniary to inrorrii tiie Speaker of the JJoiise and it is 
his duty to divide tip lh<.‘ lime ot tlu* Ihni'e hetween the diHercnt siihjeets noti- 
liod. (iciieially a day is j^iveii diiriiijj; the wliole session ol a year to India 
whieh ^^oes hy tlie name ol the “ India Day" when the j^enera! policy of the 
(jJovernmenI and other point'- «-ome into the debate. So iar no such day lias 
\cL been ‘j^iven. 'riic vo called d<‘bates on India liavt* b<‘en mainly Jidjournment 
debates. 'I’hese are: - 

On March Kith. — Mr. liansbury’s motion on tiie sliootin^ at Jaito. Hombay 
etc. 

On April loth. -Vi'-count (birKon's motion on the tstate ol India. 

On .Ma.\ llth.— -Mr. (irundv's moii<<n on Indian Labf>ur situation. 

On .luiM' tith. — Earl Wintj-rtoirs motion on the condition ol the Indian 

Services, ftc. 

|{esiiles tliC'.e. iIku'c was the debate on June Hrd in the Hous(‘ ol Lords on 
Lord Peel's motion on a .subiect over which be wanted to raise “ not even it 
decent storm in a tea-eup." vi/.., the 0!ivier-Sa 1 vamurt i correspondence. 


The Summary of Proceeding. 

On .M.VRCII loth Mr. LA.N'SHrRV’S motion on India on the ad.iouniinent 
(d'the House broke up abruptly without any definite result. Me drew' atten- 
tion to the .laito ma.ssacre of the 21 E<‘brnary, the Dombay Mill Strike and 
the political si(uati<in in India and ailvocat*‘(l a ])rompt advance in sell- 
niovernment to be ^iven to India. Mr. Ri'-hards I'xpressiul the Oovernimuit 
sympathy lor the iilfiiiuifr ideal ol sell-j^ovt rnmeiit l‘or India, but he had not 
linished hi.s repl,\ when tlu' Speaker lelt the ('hair a ul omatic:iIl v at ll-IU) p.in. 
“ without (pieslion put." 'I'his di'liale is niven in lull on paoe 721 to 72J. 

On this day a lar}i;e number of ipnvsiions was asked (s(*e p. 21)2, 29d) 
tin* mbsL important of which was one by Sir llenr\’ C'raik who asked whether 
the (Jovernmenl was ii;oini.«: to make any turtber advance of tin* JUdorms in 
Imlia. Mr. Ilichards apparently did not uiKhu’stand tlu* question ]>roperly and 
^ave an answer which si*<'med to rc-assurt* ihe die-hards, d’his was however 
siiliseipK'iit ly aniemled. 

IKff'sh: or rrM/d/LAs /; .l/.lj'^7/. /.'L'L 

On the 17th ,M.\I{('II, there was aeain a string of inierpellatious on India 
which were not of much con.seipieucH*. Two days later, on Mtirch lOth, Sir Ali 
Imam accom|ianicd b,\' Lala llarkishen l^al :iddre.s.sed the “ Indian Parliaineri- 
tarv ( 'ommit t(‘c " at the House of (’ommons. Sir .Vli matle a jiowerful speech 
followeil hy ilu* usual volley ot (jUestions. 

The reidv «j:iven by (he LiKhT-Secretary of State tor India, in reply to 
Sir Henry Craik's supph’inentary (piestioii on lOth .March, cati.sed a considerable 
amount of dismay on the Labor and Liberal benches and ^av<* satisfaction to 
tio one e.xcept tlie die-hards on the Conservative benches. Sir Henry (h-aik 
was asked to repeat his (|Uesiioii. which he did on tlu* 2lth March, and the 
I nder-St‘cret ar.v s showeil that the (iovernim'ut 's point of view’ ot the 

Provisions ot the (iovernmeui c.f India .\ct. ilHD. was not the same as that of 
the t^niservat ive .Members. The die-hard tdement became very restive ever 
since, .ami they agreed amongst tlu'insidves ihal wlioevi'r was successful in the 
first motion for a ballot should rai.se the (piestion of India. On .Ajiril 2nd Vis- 
ctuinl (hirzon was thus successful in (lie ballot, and he immediat(‘ly jj;ave notice 
ol his iiiti'iition ol raising; the (piestion »f India ami moving a Hesolutioii. This 
inifuirtant debati* came olf on tlu’ loth .-\pril and is niven m vrivnan on iiaties 
7.11 -7r>(). 

norsh: or roMMoys—.ru Aruii.^ uu'f. 

On .M.\R('H .‘list and .\PHIL 7th the Vmler-Secietjiry of State for India hatl 
iu»t only soiin* thirty uuestions for answer on tin* Order Paiier, but lie was also 
bombarded with a larjj;<> nnmlier of siipplenientary questions. In reply 
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t(i Sir Honi’y Craik, Mr. Kicliards .stated tlial no modifications aft'ectiiiK the 
C^)iist it lit ion of the (inverimu'iit nl India estahlislied under the vVet of liilD 
would he propos'd liy any (Joverninont witliout due notice Ikmii”; p:iveu to the 
House of C’oininoii!'. Ctdonel Hinvard-Hiiry liad a tpiestit)!! on the disinis.sal 
of some seven liiindn^d ofh<(*rs of the Kdiicational and .Medical Services in 
.Hen^al to Avhieh Lord Winterton pressetl as a result of the Jienj^al 
(^)uncil refusing I lie supply, siipideiiientary (|nest ion as to what ^*1'^ 
Secretary of State proposed to tio if these ilisniissals took ]>lace. The 
hop(!d t.o h(' able to ^ive some information in tin* ilehati* next w(*ek. Jjord 
Winterton put so many furllier suppleinentary (|uesti*»ns that there were loud 
i-ries of “ Order ” and other interruptions. 1 U* .seemed (|uit.e ])eevish because all 
his supplementary (|uestioiis were not answered. In reply to Mr. Hope Siinjison, 
the r ndci'-Secreta ry stall'd that in> iiK'inlier of tin* depresst*d {‘lasses hatl he(*n 
nominated to tin* la*jrislal i ve .\s.s{‘inhly and that no vaeancies at pres(*nt exisi.ed. 
Mr. \V. .loynson-l I icks ]>oinled out that, these classes amounted to t50 00(),<J(KJ 
of the ]>eoph' in linlia and aski*d that st(*ps in this direetion shoidd he taken. 
Sir Itertrain Kalle slniwed (he extent of his kiiowlede;e ot modern India h.v askin'^ 
whetli(‘r memlu'rs of olln*i- castes woidd he willing tij sit with representatives 
of the Di'jiressed CMa.sses 1 Lollou iiii*; on a rt*eenl ilehate in the Ije^islative 
-Vssenihly. wIm'ii Mr. Kamaehandra l*ao pointed <int that it had been admitted 
that some do laldis of iiipees had been conlrihutt'd annually from tin* Indian 
Exrhecjiit'r to various Hrilish training iiisl it ut mns from whieh Indians as 
Indians had h<‘en specilieally exelinletl, Mr. Kiehards, in reply to t^donel 
Ale.vler staled that India made an annual eontrihution to the Nome govern- 
ment tliroujj:Ii the cajiitalion rate, to cover all the services reiulered in tlie work 
of training tin* militarv iiersonncl of India, and that Indians are aclin it.t<*(j to 
th(‘se institutions so far as they train personnel for the Indian as distinct 
from the Hrilish S(*rviee. and tliat no racial dislinclion was made. In reply 
to .Mr. Lanshiir.v w Im stal(*d that sueh newspa]>ers as 'I'/ir Mtmchrsl cr <{ im ninn\ , 
Thr Ptnlff H rrahf and Fitrriffn .iy////r.s-. and other proff ressi v'(» journals are heijiK 
stopjied in their fiM'e ei reii hit ion in India, thf' I'nder-.Soerc'tary staled I hat thc're 
was no (‘(‘iisorship of the Pre^s in India. Sir t'harU's Yale was very 
iniwh <listurh(*d about tin* spr<*ad of alh‘y;ed “ in isch ii'vons falsc'hoods ” in flu* 
Jndian Press reoardiiiij: (iovernment ollieials. In replx |o Mr. M'alllu'ad who 

ivferreil to^ tin* Meinoi'a ndiiin drawn up by Mr. h'indlay vShii’ass. Director of 
Labor in llondiay, in <*oniu‘e( ion with the reeonl Mills strike, Mr. IDchards 
repli(*d t hat he did not know <»f any Memoraininm answering the ilesc'ripl ion 
^iven — an answ<‘r that showed a p<‘<*uiiar state of ifjcnorance in the India 
Odice. consi(h-rini>; that tlu* Mc'inorandum Inul heoii printod in full in the Ihim- 
hay nc‘w sjiajiers t hat lnu.1 arriv<*d in L'uidon by mail at least a Wi'ek previously. 
The India (iffice, he slated, in reply to a ipiestnui by Mr. KaUer, had no inforina- 
1 ion as to w hetln'r the Kuropt'an (*ov<>rnment Oifieers’ .\ssoeiat ion Inul ^iveii 
{‘videiiee in India before the Lee CVunniission. In r<‘ply to Earl Winterton, 
In* said that the .Association had l!een forine(.| with the approval hoih of the 
(h)V(U‘nmeiit of India and .he S<‘cretary of State. .Mr. Dakt'r had a further 
<|ueslion about t h<> IL'solution carried in (he (^oiineil of State at Delhi on 

oth Anarch, with regard to a fresh survey of irrigation ]>ossihilit ies from the 
rivers and wells cd India; hut although the (hivernment of IntTia in (die CVnineil 
of vState had said that they wn-n- not prepared to have any fresh surve.v, 

the nnder-Seeretary said In- was still await in«r their views and recommendations 
till the matter. ('ajitain Wedgwood llenii pointed out that the sepa- 
ration of the Executive and dudieial functions had heen domandeil 
by the foremost re]iresentatiA'es ot Indian public opinion throiigli 

suc{‘essive Indian National ( 'onecresscs from ISK(> to IJIM, and that 
the (h)vernment of Imlia had iimhuiaki'n to ]>rovide machinery for 
the purpo.se. d’lie rnder-Seeret ary, how’ever, .said that it wa.s not 
]iossiI)le at pFS'sent to tcive any undertaking as to the date or precise ne(‘d of 
(lie step.s to he taken to s<*cure this separation. In reply to a furth(*r (piestion 
of (’aptain AVedgwootl Hen ri'garding the i-a.si's of people interned under tlie 
Hc'iigal Regulation 111 of 1S18, ami whieli had heen examined hv two Sessions 
.Judges “ ordinarily under the c-ontrol of the Executive fJovernnient,” and not 
h.v the independent .Judges of the High Court as the Viceroy had said in his 
]nihlic iironouncement in opening the As.seinhly, tin* TTiidor-Sec’retary stated that 
the misapprehension <)f the Vicerov {in this matter had heen suh’soiiuently .set 
right hy inti*rpellations in the l.a*gislative .\s.sem!)ly, and lie resented the 
slur cast on the impartialit.v of the judicial officers who were not able to de- 
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fend themselves a«j:ainsi siieh eritieism. He was not prepared to order tlic 
release of the det^nnies or an ojk'II trial. This question would, no douht, have 
eaus(*d I'urther siippli'iiieiitaries had il not been lor the iaet that it was not 
reached during the time allowed for (|uestioiis and the answer was accordingly 
liunded in writing. 


//or.s7V iH' i'dMMays -iftTii aphil, luji. 

It was again to a Honst* cmwded in every pari that the T' nder-Sceretary 
for India rose to r^'ply to Indian Questions <iii M<mday the 1 lt]j Aj>fil. 

Some of the mosi ini|)orlanl points only came out in the written answers. 
Ill rejily (o .Mr. I'’. (loiihl and Mr. W. .1. Ilalo'r the I’ nder-Sceretary staled 
lli.'il no liirliaiis are laiiig trained for King's (^miniissioned rank in llu' 
.Arlilh'ry, 'I'aiik ('ori»s ;)r Air Porco, and thal none of th(‘se arms are open to 
officers of the liidiaii Service. India, he admilted, has to eonirilmte to the 
(Mist of th(‘ eslahlishmeiil'^ in Kiigland for training Jli'itisli ()flie(‘rs for these 
arms piM'siimahly lor tin* d(‘f(‘nee of India. It was an interesting comment, 
however, on the oft-reja'atiMl statemeiil thal India is not ahle to defend h(‘rsell‘ 
and re(juires Hritish aid. This point was hronght out on the next day hy 
Ml-. Sciirr ill lh(‘ Dehale on Lord ('iirzoii's molioii. 

Tn reply to a (iiK'slion hy Air. I). (ireiifell Prof(‘ssor Itichards admitted that 
India eoiit rihutes at the rate of L'^o per otheer and man serving on the Indian 
estalilislinieiit, and iliat in a jirovisional ])ayment for this was made to 

the War Office to the amoiiiil of 1 1 .TfHl.OOf) in r(‘spect of the eosi of raising 
and training the recruits r('<|iiiriMi for service in India, this cost of training 
iiieludiiig iniri' uliu the pa.\ of tlu‘ recruits ami a share of the military train- 
ing esl ahlishimmts maintained in Kngland. 

In addition lo this, i*rofe.ssor Rii-hanls admit led that there lunt liceii a 
further provisional i>aymenl to the War Ofliee hy India of api>roximal<‘ly 
.CltMI,(M.IO for the Air .Miiiislry in r(*.>p(‘et ol Ihe cost of Iraining .\ir PoI'im* per- 
sonnel hast'd on a y»c/' ro/;ifa eliargt' of L'ot) — and lliis fur a Koree from which 
Indians art* sjit'cifieally e.^cliitled ! 

Tlit're \^ ere several tuicslioiis on 1 he Mill Strike at (^awiipnr and the casual- 
ties to the strikers hy shooting, put down hy Air. (Jeoi-ge Lanshiiry, Mr. d. I'j. 
Mills and Air. WaniTaw -Al iliu'. hiil the rmier-St'crt'tary Jiad to admit that he 
was without iiifoniial ion from the (ioveriimt'iit of "India on the matter. 
He pointed out I iiat the it'spoiisihility for eiitiiiirit's into Lahor disputes rt'stetJ 
with llie Provincial (oiveniiiients. hut the India Office are in eommnnieal ion with 
the (hiveriimt'iit ol India as to tin* pract icahilit \ and dcsirahility of devising 
measures (hat might teiul towards diiiiiiiisliing I lie risk of tliiir oeenrrenee. 

Ill his reply to Air. .lohn Seiirr Pnifessor Itieharils said thal the resjionsihi- 
lity for the lakiitg out of iMiglisti Reporters to India in etmiieetion with the 
Royal Commission on Pnhlie ServitM's was Lord 'Lee’s, as he “ partieulai-l.v re- 
(|uesteil " that i I'jiorlt'rs slionid he taken out lioiii I'higland, No (Miinimni ica- 
lions, he said, had > 1*1 heen received on (he matiei- from tlie government of 
India, though it was slated in the Legislative .Assembly thal such representa- 
tions were being made. 

Air. .Mills hatj another (|uestit)ii suggesting that the whole of (lie Indian 
Jludget should he made votahle hy the Asseinhiy; In w liieli Mr. Rieliards replied 
that this would retjiiire an amendment of Hie (oivernmeiit of India Act and 
that no proposal lor this purpti.se had lieeii made. In reply to Mr. Mills’ 
supidenientary tincstion, the T nder-Seeretary staled that no represen I atioiis to 
this etfeet had heen made hy representatives of imlia. 

Another interesling point was brought out hy Mr. Kciirr, in reply to whom 
the riider-Set retary slated that eorrospondenee had passed between the India 
Ofliee and the (Jovernmenl of India with regard tti the desirability of associating 
imii-offieial Alemln^rs or Ministers wfio Inne had exju'ritniee of the working of tlq* 
Retonns with tlie Kn(|uirv proposed hy the (iovernmejit of India, but the latter 
have not yet made any final reeuiiJiiieiidalion with I'egard to it. 
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Ai*hil ’24.1 

Sir Cliarles Yiito afj;uin pressed for the rc'-iiitrodiietioii of tlie Pre'^s Act. Imt 
this, ProR'ssor Itichiirds said, would not he done, as the Oourts of Law in India 
exist and are made use of in re»iard to the Press when 'necessary. Sir Cliarles 
Yate denied that the C-ourts were so used, lint In* is not {ine of those memi.ers 
whoso up-Lo-date information is to he strictly relied on wJiere India is con- 
corned. 


Mr. T)nkes asked nhont the conditions of Tjahor under the Assam laihor 
and Kmif>;ration Act and vvln'ther protests liad liccn received from .Madras in 
(his connection, iti wliieli the Viidcr-Secrctary replied that I In* provisions of 
this Act ri'lerrcd to hy .Mr. Dukes Ijatl heeii withdrawn some years a^^o and no 
•-nch j)rj)(ests had heen reccivc'd either hy the Secn‘tary of State or liy the 
(h)vcrninent oi India. Hut it was s(at^*d in the Lej^islut ive Asseinhlv that 
such a protest meeting had heen held in Madras. 


.Mr. Lanshnry a*xain rejieated his cpiestion of the previous week with rcfc- 

‘V/ contiscation, in India of the Jhih, 

lit j/oiK iK’sfcr liuanlunt and other paper, * *• • 

. , case wtnihl )»<» eiw ‘ ' ' 

now existed in India. 


fi. 7 . iii.u uiiiei paper, hut Mr. Richards reiterated his 

I..).. ' ..V; ^ einpiired into, hut that no such censorship 


lloesK OF l‘oMMoN.s--|.Vrn if)24. 


On AIRIL loth came the iamoiis dehale on Viscount OUltZON’S motion 
Imid C ur/.on spoke lor nearly an hour and was followed hv Sir llenrv 
Craik and, at a la er stajre, hy Lord Winterton. Helween tliem'thev took ii’p 
nearly two hours ol the two hours and tliree <jiiarters to which hy tile rules of 
ttie Douse that Debate was limited— it heinji; a Private .Member’s .Motion. 

Tlierc was o better attendance of Indians in the -alhnics than ever before, 
incliulinji several Indian ladies in sans, both in the Strane;ms’ and in the 
Lmlies La leru's. I.ady Imam occupietl a scat, in the Speaker’s (Jallerv 
.Xnioii^st others present were Sir Ali Imam, Sir Krishna, Onpta, Mr. K. (J RoV 
Mr I. Ranpichariar, Sir 1). JM. Dalai, and .Mr. S. \{. Ihmianii anioimst the 
Indians, and Sir Malcolm Hailey, Sir .Michael O’ Dwyer, Sir Ooor^e Llovd, Sir 
W illnuji ^ inci'iit anti many ot-li(*r oflimals (*onne(‘ted with Intlia.. Lord ‘()livi(*r 
occupied a seat under the gallery and Sir Alfred .Mond, iust hack from India 
a scat III the .Members’ Lallcry. 


'I’he Debate hejran at S-i:>. There was a very thin House at K o’clock • -onlv 

three Members heinjr present on Hie front Opposition lleiich and onlv one 

solitary C^niservati ve on the benches behind them, .lust liefore Sir Henry 

Craik came in, followed soon after hy Sir (’harles Yate and then by Loril 

Winterton. The Liberal from bench was conspicuously emptv mosi of tlie Hme, 
and throughout the whole Debate neitlicr Mr. .Asipiith, .Mr. Lloyd (Jeor^e, 

.Mr. Ian Maepherson, .Mr. .Mastcrinan, Sir John Simon, nor one of the })ronii- 
nent front Ijcnch Lil’.erals put in an aiipearance. Sir Edwaril too was 

conspicuous hy his absence, although he was on the Order i^aper to «*cond the 
Jjihoral amendment. 


LlliKitAI. AMK.SnMKNT WlTlIUllA W.\ . 

The Liberals liad put down a very good aiiiendinent that had got precedence 
over th(5 Labor amendment. Mr. Dope Simpson was to move it. Sir Alfred 
.Mond’s inllueme behind the scenes had been strong enougli to make them 
abandon it. Jle had just come back from Jndia strongly of ojunion that 
Swarajists must not be countenanced in any sort of wa.v. Probabl.y Sir Alah'olm 
Hailey may have had some inthience in the Jiiatter also. Colonel Mevicr was 
prepared to make a strong speech supi>oriing the amendment for a Roval (>)m- 
mission, as also were Mj’. .1. K, Mills, Dr. Iladan (Liest, Mr. Snell aiid others 
who got no chance, owing to the deliberately lengthy Con.servative speeclies. It 
was not till 5 o’clock on the evening of the 5)th that the Liberals decided not 
to move their amendment, and thus left the Labor Party in the lurcdi after 
being induced to rely on Liberal support. 
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INDIA IN PAT?MAMKNT. 

I.AMOK OoVHUNiMKNT's InDIVN Pol.ItV. 


! 


The most important part oV the Dehate was the earelwlly prep:«; 
statement wiiieh was read hy the rncler-Seeret a?’y ol Stale juiviii}' 
Cahinet’s position witli regard to India. In that statement. Protest: 
said that, althonf«;h His Majesty's Oovernment rejiardeil tin* appoii 
Itoyal CV)!nmission as j)rematnro, it was their <)t>vioiis duty t»» i 
ditficulties and defieieneies existed in the Act, so that they mij:;hl. >; 
possible, remedy tliem. (^onse(|uently, an empiiry into tlM‘ short < «o- p 
defieieneies of the Government of India .\et was heiiijj; carried <»nt at i i 
time. “Kor the juirpose of tliis t*n(|uiry. His .Majesty s (h)vernnn u! 
im]>ortant tliat tlie vieAvs of refiresentative Indian i)olitieians who ha<t i • 
the Legislative Assembly in a perfectly constitutional way and win* : d 
moditicatirnis of the (\nistitntion in rey^ard to ])ra<-ti<‘al detects in the At i 
be yciven fnll opportunity of constitutional exin*i*ssion and considera 1 1< ii 
His Majesty’s Government tinally formulated their ri-commendatioii'' I 
the Gov(*rnment’s desire to arraiiee with the Gn\i*rnmi‘Ml ol India i. O' 
tliesc3 opportunities could he pr<i\ide<l. His Majesty's (lovernment >n 'v.d 
{>;rave concern the estrangement IxdwetMi this eoontry and tlu‘ ehx-lcd i.jo 
tatives of the Indian i)eo])le, ami they thend'ort' desired to establish n 
with them in the hope that hy a full and frank interchaiip- ot \ii*ws Ihi' n 
establish ti lasting peace and endurimj: <*o-oj)erat ion f(»r the well-heinj.- ■ »i 
India and of the Empire as a whole.” 


^’lsc'or^T CrazoN’s Si’Kk tt. 


X’iscount (TIIZON rea<l alley:ed extraeis from sp»‘<'(Iie> in India h\ 
M'edfiwoojl and .Mr. Spoor, Colonel \Vt‘do\\ oo*! asked fr»>ni \\liat lie was fnjoi:' 
ns he had no rccniloct ion of Tiiakiiiy; the sjK*eeli attributed to him h,\ Lord ('?ir. < 
Lord Curzon accused .Mr. Gandhi of heini.*; resjioieu' hl(‘ foi- llie lo.ss of tn.> 
hniidred Indian liv<‘s and l•eferred to Lord DhAicr's slattunenl in tlie Mon-«‘ 

I (.rds that it was rej)iiy:nant to human feeliny; that a man of .Mr. (Lindh 
eharrcl.er should he treated as a criminal, d’his hroii^lil oteal applau-e Ire 
the Governmeni henches and Lord (hirzoii singled out .Mr. (.'eoree laiii'-hur 
whose “Hear, hear,” was particidarlv loud, and said that ho knew tli.il .Mr 
lianshury helonjred to lire Communist Party. This hrouydit Mr-. Lanvhutw to hi* 
leet in hot dmiial, and he asked LonI Cur >.on to w ithdraw ii<*, ^ fion 

(hirzon a^ked : “Does llu* Hon. .Member d-uiyr” to which .Mi*. I.m^ ur\ 
replied: “Cerlainl\', I deny ii." Dn Lord Ciirzon w i I lidraw i ne- ili.‘ * ! :• : mncftt , 
.Mr. Lanshury said that he did mA .see why LIk- nolih* J.ord slioidd i cike sta,c- 
ments that it w as iM‘eesKary for him to eon’t radict . Mr. Lanshnrv I.;hi rai.sed a 
i|Uest.ion in the House on the previous da> a> to tlie attendance 

of the l*olie(' secretly at (’ommunist me<>liny:s. Lord Ciiizon said 
Ihat he had (houc:hl the Member fr*r How and Dromley wa.' at 

Sunday morniny;. Sir Henrv (’ratk r«')liowmi 
poken lor ever Hirer* i.uarlers of an le.ur) 


th<* Cmnmiiiiist mt'etiny, 
liOi’d (birzon (who iiad 


a speecli whicli fraiiklv bonnl most 


d lh<> .\leinln'rs. He (■! 


eki iined 


particularly to sjieak lor the lint, si, Scwiccs in Imlia. He remimh d i;*.. House 
ha he was a member ol the .Luiit (\)mmiltce in LMI) and was the onlv one on 
that ( ommittee who Inid .spoken a-a.asl ||,e liili. Amo„<r the w,t,nms<... ; ere 
.sent 1,-oni whom they had received rvideiic' was “(he notonons Tib. I- ' ..... I 

.I..I iM.t tlMiili tli;H ..v,.n would .ou-i,;,.,- Tilol; il, lun.. Cc-,,’ i 

.V|.'VM'"ta( no ul ludin. Mi- l.uiU.i.ry i.un....l,al,.|v sl.oniod lun... I„ I f ,, 

I tliiiili lie uji.s He h:i.s oim' ol (lio l„ s( (...luiii. vou ovit i.,. 1 ” : L 

( raik retorted that he did not ihink tlie (’in.uc.-llo,- of tin- Dnehv oi l ^ r ' 
(Wed.nvooih would Mipport Mr. Lan.Jm.w intba* am b. .e.-, . I ^ l.^noaster 
min" i.nmediatr.ly retorted. “ He was a pr-rMlnl^f riem/’"[ 


Limkhao a ^^Kylv.\^K^T not .\rovKn. 

Mr. Ho|h. .Si.uj.smi, .•.lllim.(;l. I.o .uad.> a good .of.nlnpd from mm- 

itij£ llio nniciidiiieiil tliat had hecn jmt dmvi. iii tlip name of liiiiisoll. Sir Kdwarcl 
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(irijrcr (Lihoral Meiiihor for Okllisini) and others. Sir .Mfrod Moiid, who liad just 
?-etiirned from India, and was tollowinfi the debate elosely from the front seat 
of the Members’ (Jallery, liad some hand in having this amendment withdrawn. 
LorrI Wiiiterton later nmiarked that this Liberal amendnient was another 
example of tlie habit of llu' ]jiberals of putting down ainondment and tlien 
rnnnin^ away from them. Mr. Hope Simpson, after saying the House was 
grateful to Lord (hirzon for using his right in the ballot in order to give the 
House a ehanee of diseussing Indian affairs, began badly by making an attack 
on tlie Government for leaving it to a Private Members Motion. 

Diarchy was condemned from all sidc^s of the House. Mr. Hope Simijson 
said it was a liorrible word to describe a horrible tiling. He strongly advocated 
the appointment of a Royal (Vimmission to iiujuire into the machinery of the 
present .Act, to see whether it was defective and if the.si* defects could be re- 
medied. Mr. Jcilin Scurr, who followed, did not nnm* his amendment, as be 
tlien saw that, at that late hour, there was no chance of having it properly dis- 
cussed. He pointed out that the ten years laid dowm in the 1919 Act was not 
a Law of the Medes and Persians, hut if it were found that tlie Act w’as un- 
workable, a Royal Commission should he sent out as soon as possible. He 
advocated Provnicial .Autonomy at the earliest possible moment and pointed out 
that it was foolish to accuse riidians of being unable to defend tbemselves and 
then refuse to allow them to he trained in the Artillery, Air Force and Tank 
Force. He urge^ the (Jovernmeiii to take theiv cocrage in their hands and call 
together Indian imliticiaris <if all parties, so that Inuia and Rritain should unite 
together for the benefit of the whole world. 

Lord VVinterton replied on Iwhalf of the (!onservutive die-hards. He 
pi'f/fe.s^ed himself more in agreement with the Undc'r-Secretary than with the 
Memlu'rs of his own Party who had spoken, ami this agreement, as Colonel 
W'edgwood pointed out, was only reached by his ability to read into tin* Uiider- 
Secrciary’s sp<‘ecli things that had nev(‘r be<*n said. Ry the RiiU‘s of the House, 
tlie Debate had autojnatically to come to an end as the clock struck II, and 
Loi'd Wiiiterton liatl agreed to giv<* way to CJolonel Wedgwooil at II minutes to 
11. The (\)ns(‘rvatives bad no intention of putting th(' matter to a vote, and 
the speech was a most unfair and emtirely <*onl roversial om*, which brought in 
many matters that would have been vehemently denied by both Labor and 
Jiiberal benches had there bemi an opj»ortunitv of denying them. Colonel Mey- 
ler (Liberal .Member for Rlackpool), Mr. .Mills (Labor Mcmiber for Dartford) 
and .Mr. Snell (Labor Alernber lor Woolwich) had all pr<*|)ared speeches whifdi 
they had no opportunity of deliv<*ring. The (Nniservative and Lilx'ral news- 
papers referred to the Debate as having been “talked out” by C!olonel We(lg- 
wood. This is only technically correct. CVilonel Wedgwood was speaking at 11 
o’clock, but Lord Wiiiterton ! “Id the floor until tliiee minutes to that hour. 
One of the remarks that (’olonel AVedgwtiod did get in during the three minutes 
was his reference to his “dear friend Motilal Nehru.” On the whole, the 
Debate was entirely unsatisfactory from the fact that so little linu* was avail- 
abl(‘, and most of that time was tak<>n up by the o])poiients of the Gt)vernment 
on tin' (Conservative benches. 


Housk of (\)Muons — .May otii, 1921. 

On .M.\Y olh, on the House re-assembling afti'r Easter, there 
were fewer (luestions than usual addressed to the Under-Secretary 
of State for India, and there were <piite a laige number of vacant 
spaces on the benches tif the House when (piestions began. May 
Day was celebrated in many i)arts of the country the day before, and 
most of the Labor Members had gone to tludr constituencies, wliere they were 
speaking, and tlios(^ who lived at some considerable distance liad difficulty in 
getting back in time for (Questions. tpiestion of Mr. Baker 

(Labor Memb(*r for Bristol West) about the American refusal to naturalise a 
Hindu in the U.S.A., arose out of the Laliti)ur Municipality having refused on 
that account lo give any concessions to .Americans, and brought from Professor 
R,i(‘hards the reply that the Supreme (lourts of the United States liacl ruled that 
Indians were ineligible for United States citizenshij), but that H. M. Govern- 
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incut liad made rcnrcsciitaLioiis to the I’liitod States with a view to alleviating 
the liiirdhhip.s resulting from this ruling. 

Ill reply to Mr. Wardlaw Milne, the I’nder-Seerctary gave some figures 
thal rather appalled Memhers who received them in silence. Prolessor lliehards 
slated that 2o,UUU ilcaths had taUeii place in March alone in the Punjah from 
Plague, and tiiat l<ir the wt^ek eiuling April Ulth, no I'evver ihan 12,Ilhd deaths 
had occurred. 

.Mr. J{akt*r eli(;it<‘d the iniormutioii from the rnder-Seerelary of 
State that in the cas<‘ of the rec*ent changes in the Jjegislative JIules, although 
tlle^e had heen in conf.eiuplatioii and under dismission hetween the (hivernnient 
ol India and the India Ollice lor the last two years, no altcmpl had heen nuule 
to consult the \^i'^hc^ of the Indian liCgislativc Assemhiy during that period, 
nor had the Stainling .Join! (Niniinillce of the two Houses of Parliament heen 
eoiisiilu'd. He slateil iiiitlicr, however, thal tlie tleeision was not taken as the 
result of the changed pcrsoimel of the Indian Legislative Assemhiy. 

in i*e|>ly to .Mr. J5ak(‘r\s (piestioii whtdher he would consider the dcsir- 
al/ility ol gelling the views ol‘ the Indian Legislature ladoie any fiirliu'r changes 
III the Itiiles were made. Prolessor Ric'hards said that altliongh Hie Indian Le- 
gislature is <‘.NpressIy (h'harF-etl hy Siatiu* from power to alter these Jtnies, Hie 
desirahility ol eoiisiilt iiig that hotly htdore t'haiigt's are made in these and other 
Slalulory Ruh'- is alv\ ays c*onsi(leretl, when tlu* projjosed changes could snitahly 
he niatle the siil».jeef ol sudi eon'^ultation, 

Mr. lainshniy rtdnnied to the (piesiion oT tuilry of Newspaiicrs in 
India for Hie Hi'rd time, giving parlieniars of Hie delay that had 
oeeiirred in the (|eliv<*ry of foreign mails a(ldr<‘ssed to the Nava- 
.\iiga Puhlishiiig Jloiise. Tliv riider-.Seendary of Slate undertook to 
make eiM(imies in India with regard to this. He r(*iterated the fact that 
tlii’n* is no eeii''orsiiip of iiewspap(‘rs, hut thal did tml pl(*ase some ol' Hk‘ C!oii- 
servatives. Sir Li'oiiaril liyli* h(‘gan to siiggi'sl that il “really res]>ee(ahle papers” 
sneh as 7'/ir Munuhtj Post wert* riiiporled in India- Iml lie was allowed to gel no 
liiiHier with his <(Uestioii, a-- it was greeted Avith laiightm* hv CoiiscuvatiA’Cs and 
loud ironical “hear, lieais,” Irom flu* Labor ami Lifu'ral heneh<*s. Sir (Miarles 
Yale jiroposed tiial the < lovi-riiinenl o) India should have discretion to prohihil 
the milry of papers into Imlia ol' wliieli tlu‘y tliil not approve. No iioliee was 
taUmi ol his proposal. 


lloi'sK Ol- Lords- Lkavi-: or .Viisknci-: Rij.i,. 

Dll MAY Sth Hie (loveriiiiieiit of Jiidia (Leave of Ahsiuiei*) Rill was read a 
second time in the House ol' Lords. 'I’he Rill proposed to give leave of ahseiiee 
t«) the \’i«-eroy, the ('oi)imaiid<M'-iii-(*hiel. aiul (governors of l*rovine(*s, on the 
grounds oi urgent reasons ol public intf re t, or ill liealHi, or private affairs. 
'I Ik* Secretary ol Stale lor India said that it was pro|)osed, hy Rules made 
un(h*r Hie Rill, to limit tlie period ol leaAc of ji))si*iu*e which may hes granted to 
II (iovernor to six months, ami to limit his h‘ave altogether to one iieriod of 
leave during his term of olliet*. 

Lord Harris pointed out that it was an ana<-hronism in these times, when 
facilities lor travel are so very imieli het(i*r than they wore twenty years ago, 
that these officials should not l»e allowed to take leave, and ho lirgetl that 
imlia should be put ui»on tlie j^aine hasi.s as in the ease of other high officials 
who are at the lieail of affairs in the Self-floverning Dominions. 

Marciiie.ss CUirzon urged that the total ah.>enee from ilate of departure 
from India to return slioiild be four mouths, and ohjeeted to .such questions 
as period of ab.sence, tilling of A’aeaiieies, etc., being pre.seribed by Rules under 
llie Rill, on the ground that Hie practice wa.s cajiahle of great abuse and woiihl 
•ead 1o recurrent discussions Avheii the Rules were* laid uiion the Table of tlie 
House. To this objection Lord Olivier replied that he saw no reason why such 
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matters should be so dealt with in the case of India, when in the case of th<J 
Colonial Service they are rej^ulatcd by Royal Ins^triictihns and similar methods. 

Viscount Peel asked the Government if they could state the terms of 
reference of the Committee recently appointed iii India to exuniine into the 
workings of the Constitution. 

The Secretary of State for India in his reply said that he would obtain 
from the Government of India the precise terms of reference under which the 
Committee W'as working, hut personally he had iuj doubt that tlie Committee had 
been asked to address themselves tt> the purposes clearly stated in . Sir Malcolm 
I-lailey’s speeches in the Legislative Assembly on February 8th and 18th last, 
from which he quoted words to sliow that H was ])roposed to make a serious 
attempt to investigate .justifiable complaints against the workijig of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act in practice, to assess causes, and to examine the remedies 
necessary. 


Housk of Commons — 12 May, 1924. 

On MAY 12th, Indian questions only occupied comparatively fow' minutes. 
Sir Charles Yate, in tlie orthodox style of tlu* good blue-hlooded die-hard Torry, 
was extremely anxious about the representation of the backward and working 
classes of India at the International Labor (k>nferenco at Geneva, and, in his 
supplementary question, he got the information that Mr. dosei)h Ilaptista was 
the Indian Labor Representative at Geneya this year. 

Commander Ken worthy, in a supplementary (piestion, asked whether work- 
ers’ organisations in India are, for the most j)art, considered illegal by the 
Government, to which Mr. Richards replied in tlie negative. 

In reply to Sir Frederick Wise, the Under-Secrctarv of State for 
India gave figures showing that nearly one million tons of irem and steel goods 
are imported into India annually, and of this nearly 00 ])er cent, is from the 
United Kingdom. 

Mr. Spool raisod a (juostion douling wdth taxation hoing imposed by 
Executive action without being within the purview of the Legislatures, to wliicli 
Mr. Richards refdicd that the Government of Ma<!»*as had iiitroduceci a Rill 
in the Legislative (Vmncil on the lines of the recommendations of the doint 
Select (V.)mmitteo in paragrapli 11 of their Report of 1919, tlnit the Rill had 
he(Mi rejected, and that no such hill had boon introdiicod in any other Provinc(‘. 
He had no information of ])uhlic protests against the inqxisition of additional 
burdens without the sancti(iu of the Legislative Cioiiiicil, hut was asking the 
Government of India for a report. 

Mr. Senrr asked about the resolution passed hv tin? Romhuy Legislative 
(’oinicil that the laud cess for the Saiigha Tahika in the Sholapur District should 
not be raised without the consent of the (/’onncil, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the doint Sele<-t Committee pf 1919, and pointed out that agricul- 
turists were being comtielled, under penalty of hind forfeiture, to pay the 
increased ceiSs, and, whore the.v refnfK.)d, their bullocks and agricnltural imple- 
ments liad been attached. Mr. Richards immediately answered tlnit lie ivonld 
ask for a report on the whole matter from the Government of India. 

In another question regarding the Indian contribution to the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, for vvliich liidiiins are not eligible and which trains exc*hi- 
sively for the Rritish service, Mr. Richards answered that the present policy of 
the Indian Army is to train Indians for commissioned service in Infantry and 
Cavalry, and it was not proposed to consider the question of their training for 
other arms until sufficient time li ad elapsed to enable the authorities to judge 
of the success of tlie present policy. 

Mr. Sciirr asked the Under-Secretary of State whether he was aw'aro that 
Pandit jagdamba Prasad is at present a prisoner in Renares Gaol ; that the 
Pandit had been compelled to drive an oil mill for oxtraeting mnstaT’d oil; that 
he was blind-folded while doing so; whether such work was usually done by 
bullocks; and whetlier enquiry would be made into the whole matter. The 
Undersecretary of State said that he had no information as to this individual 
ease, nut would make inquiries. ; 

Viscount Cnrzon tlien raised a point of order, and said that he had many 
times desired to raise questions relating to political prisoners in Tiidia, but was 
informed that it was a matter for the Government of India and that lie could 
not put them on the Order Paper. He asked, therefore, if Mr. Scurr’s question 
was in order according to that ruling. The Speaker was for a moment taken 
90 
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aliurk but reuu'irked tluit the quoKtioii had already been answered and that his 
attention had not been called to it, but (le would look into the matter before 
other ouostions were put on the point. 

Colonel Mcylcr (Ijiberal) asked the Secretary of State for the Colonics 
aboul the se^j:rc^ation of Asiatics on the railways and steamers of Kenya Colony, 
and whether stef)s wr)uld be taken to see that equal facilities were provided in 
the waitin^r-rooms, refreshment-najiiis, lavatories, etc., irrespective of race, for 
tniMllers of whatever nationality who pay the same fares. Mr. Thomas stated 
that where separate accommodation is provided every effort is made to ensure 
that equal facilities are available for persons who pay the same fares. 

Colonel .Meylcr drew attention to the C<ircular issued in India authorising; 
ao'\ nnce of pay to Covernnient servants to cover their passage money to Kn^land, 
and pointed out that this advance was Kiven to Eurojieans and not Indians, ind 
urL;ed that such discriniinat ion betwe<*n members of dilferent races in tlm 
eii pkty <jf the same (iovernment should be abolished. Mr. Iliclmrds in reply 
stated that Indians who are serving in their <)wn country are not under the 
same necessity of taking leave in Europe, and on that ground he could not 
adniit that the di* -^ r in.inalion was unrcasonalce Th .ov was no oiipoi tunity of 
asking supplementary (pK'stions on this matter, as the answer was given in a 
written reply. 


li.MlOH (‘OSIUTION'S IN TnDIA. 

On M.AY 11th an important debate took [>lace on Indian Labour condi- 
tion. ddie galleries were* well tilled, there being amongst other Indians, Sir Ali 
and Lady Imam, Sir Krishna. Gupta, Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Lala Lajpat 
liai and Munshi Iswar Saran. 

Mr. Grundy who raised the <lebate is himself a miner, and it was that 
aspect that, he stressed in his speech. Having worked in a mine, he felt the 
horror of asking wonu*n and children to f.ake part in this work, and asked the 
rnd<*r-Secrctary about the legislation that was being intrrxliK'ed to mnl this 
.state of affairs. He <{Uoled, with cdfe<*t, from the rec(*nt Debate on Mines in 
t he Legislat i\ <* .Assembly in Mar<-h. Mr. .1. E. Mills who seconded, made a more 
lighting spe(‘ch and expressed the views held by many of the rank and fde of the 
Labor l*art,y. Tin* elfect was somewhat weakened by his a])parent insistence on 
t he effect of the doubling of the Salt Tax, as if that were st ill in birce ! Mr. 
\Va.rdlaw-M line ((Conservative) spokt* as om* who had lived in India. The whole 
burden of his sp<'ech was that ( -on.st itutional Heforms in India could not be 
hurried--- an eminently (Conservative ;i.ttitude. lie was followed by Mr. Eisher 
(Lilu'ral .Member for the English Vniversities) who dwelt on the industrial ad- 
vantage t.<i India of their nu*mbership of the International Labor Bureau. 

.Mr. Bichards, rnder-Secrelary for India, compared the relative ]>osition 
of wages in linlia. Britain, Erance and (lermany, before the War ami now, 
])ointing out that a greater relative iricrea.se hat! oceiirivd in India than in other 
countries. He did not deal with the question of whether these wa.ges were 
adtsfuale or not. Me held out .some ho])e of a revisifJii of the Constitution to 
follow on the Beport of the Committee set up bv the \'iceroy. 

Lord Winterton B)ok no all the rest of the time exc^'pi about two or 
three minutes. The tone of his s])eech was much better t-han his last sjieech, 
hut he was, as usual, at pains to point out that tlie Labor Government was con- 
tinuing the policy of the late Governmeiil of which he entirely a})nrove(l. It 
may not be long before he and his (Conservative friends find them.selves in di.s- 
agreement on this ])oIicv. when the eiupiiries of the Government are complete. 

(Colonel Meyler (Liberal) was speaking at 11 o'chick when the Delaito 
was automatically adjourned. 

Tuy Vnkmi'Loymknt Okhatk — Befkhrnck to Imu^. 

On Thursday, the 22nd May there was a great dehate in tlie Hou.se of 
(Simmons when a motion of censure and no-eon fid eiif:^- sought to he passed 

oil the Labour Ministry liv the Con.servatives, Sir William Joynson-Hieks, the 
great die-hard leader, had taTiIecl a motion to reduce the salary of the Mini.ster 
of Labour by £100 in order that the nii(*inployment j)rohlein may he debated on 
the floor of the House. The Debate was ojiened liy the Mini.ster 
of Labor who had arranged with Sii AVilliam Joynson-Hieks to allow 
him to speak first in order that he might state the Government 
policy' and intentions. His sjieeeh was all the more important as 
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the points in it had been carefully considered by the Cabinet before- 
hand, and it was possible that it nii^ht have to form the basis of another General 
Election. He pointed out how many of the Government's political opponents, 
at the time the Labor Government took office, had done everything possible to 
destroy the confidence of the commercial classes and to prove that all sense of 
security would be gone under a liabor Government, which they predicted would 
ensure “ a headlong rush to ruin.” 

When Mr. Ramsay Macdonald w'as called on to form a Government 
the international situation was extremely delicate and diffitnilt. British prestige 
had fallen lower than it had been for centuries. Markets in the Near and Far 
East were crippled by a “ blundering incompetence ” unknown in the history 
of the country. 

The Minister was frequently interriipied from the Opposition Bciiches and 
many of the Conservatives shouted to him for the name of any responsible 
Minister who was guilty of this. Mr. fthaw stated that lie was quite willing to 
give names, if pressed. The interruptions of “Names! Names!” went on, 
and he mentioned Lord Curzon as one. He added that when the_ Gover.imcnt 
took office, they found a thing which would have been considered incomprehen- 
sible before the War: Muhammaduns and Hindus combining together in oppo- 
sition to Britain. 

Mr. Ronald Mcneill, vvho was Lord Curzon’s Under-Secretary of State 
in Foreign Affairs, asked if that was due to Lord Ciirzoii to which Mr. Shaw at 
once replied that he was iirepared to include the remainder of the late Govern- 
ment along with Lord Cnrzon, 

He pointed out that before the War. eight-tenths the products of the 
cotton textile industry went abroad, and of these eight-tenths that went abroad 
eight-tenths went to India. There was no qiiestifin, he said, that unless this 
imlustry eouUl be restored, there eonld be. no revival of trade in England, until 
either they developed absolutelv new exporting industries or made friends 
of the people of whom they had made enemies. Ho hoped hy the same 
policy (Labor) which was leading to the pacifiration of Fiiropc to ho able to 
pacify Tnrkev and India and restore their markets in those countries. 

The Minister’s remarks with regard to the changed attitude towards India 
are of first-class importiiacc, because of the fact that they were deliberately 
stated ill the House of Commons as the considered attitude of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment. 


House of Commons — 26th May, 1924. 

On Monday, the 26tlj MAY, oiiite a large number of questions was asked 
on Indian affairs which occupy fifteen columns of Hansard OfTndal Report. 
Unite a largo proportion of the questions dealt with the Indian Currenev. Mr. 
John Rciirr (Labor) asked the Under-Secretary of j^tatc what ste])K the Govorn- 
ment jiroposed so take to meet the demand of the people of India to transfer 
the funds standing to the credit of the Gold Standard Reserve from London to 
India. In reply, Mr. Richards stated that the Reserve is at present held in 
the form of sterling investments which could not suitably be held elsewhere tliaii 
in the XTiiited Kingdom. 

Mr. Scurr had another question on the paper drawing attention to the 
fact that the Indian Merchants Cliamber in Bombay had demanded that the 
Indian Currency Act slionld be amended by the restoration of the rupee at its 
pre-War rate of 1-1-0. The Uuder-Seerctary of State referred to the letter 
of the Government of India to that Chamber, dated 25tb January, pointing 
out that in their view it was inexpedient to make any immediate attempt to fix 
the Liture gold value of tlie rupee in view of the existing uncertainty of world 
economic conditions. 

Colonel Moylcr (Liberal) asked the intentions of the Government with 
regard to the establishment of a Gold Standard and the opening of the Mint 
in India for providing gold coinage. Mr. Richards stated that while the effective 
restoration of the Gold Standard was the objective of Government policy, 
economic conditions throughout the world have not yet reached a degree of 
normality w'hicb w'oiild justify at present an attempt to establish the gold value 
of the rupee. He stated that the internal circulation of gold currency does not 
arise in present circumstances owing to the existing premium on gold in India. 
Mr. A. M. Samuel, in a supplementary question, asked if it was not a fact that 
gold had been poured into India for tens of centuries, and that it was alway.s 
made into ornaments and disappeared from circulation. In hip picturesque 
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manner he asked the Under-Secretary »f State if the drain of gold to India would 
not injure tlie British Gold Reserve “ sinking into the quicksands of India ” with- 
out going into circulation as currency. He went on to ask what then would 
be tnc use of coining gold. 

Indian Emergency Currency Issue. 

In reply to further questions of Colonel Meylcr and Mr. T. Williams (Labor) 
as to the advice of tlie Indian Mercliants Chamber of Bombay with regard to 
the issue of emergency currency to meet seasonable demands, Mr. Richards stated 
that the actual ilecisions embodied in the Pai>er Currency Amendment iV't and 
the Buies iliereunder were taken after careful consideration of the views of 
various representative bodies in lydia. In addition to expanding the currency 
by twelve, crores of rupees against commercial bills, he stated that a further 
expansion of twelve enu’es was clfecicd this busy season against sterling securities 
in Loiidon, niskiiig a tolal <>\punsion (»f 21 crores this cold weather. '^I'hc import- 
ant probkuu referrc‘d to in these questions, he added, was being carefully watched 
by the Government of India. 

Government ok India Act — Committee ok Enquiry. 

A question on this matter had been i)ut down by Colonel Meylcr, and 
caused quite a number of supplementary questions to be asked. The Under- 
secretary of vState for India said that the Rei)ort of the Committee appointed 
hy the Government of India had not yet been received, but it was purely a 
jireliminary stage aiul of a fui’tiial character. Mr. Richards thought no useful 
purpose would he served, hy laying a copy of this Report on the table of the 
House. He undertook, Imwever, that the House would he fully informed in duo 
course of any material results of the enquiry that might alfoct considerations of 
policy. Imrd Winterton and Sir Henry Craik both expressed that thg. Report 
should be sent hy the Secretary of State to the Standing Joint Committee of 
both Houses of Bai‘lium(‘iit, but on this Mr. Richards would give no undertaking. 

Jiord Winterton had given private notice of a question to tlie Under- 
secretary of State showing the anxiety of himself and the other Die-Hard Mem- 
bers of the C^onservativc Party about the puhlished form of reference of the 
Ckimmittee sot up by the Government of India to qinpiire into the working of 
the Act, because of the fact that it included the power to recommend amond- 
ments to that Act. point that troubled him chiefly was whether there was 

any precedent for entrusting to an official (kimmittce, on which there was no 
Meiiiher of the House of (!omiiioijs or House of Lords, the duty of suggesting 
alterations in an Act of Parliament. Mr. Richards informed Lord Winterton 
that he had not time to search for actual precedents, hut that he had little doubt 
that alterations in .^ct ()f Parliament had frequently been and would frequently 

bo suggested by (■oiiiniittecs containing no ^leinbers of either House of Parlia- 

ment. He imiintaiueil that the terms of reference to this C\)mmittee were closely 
foreshadowed in the speeches of Sir Malcolm Hailey in the Legislative Assembly 
on Sth and ISth Kebruary last. Lord Winterton, C’olonel Howard Bury and Sir 
Henry CVaig disputed this, but Mr. Richards refused to move from his position. 
Lord Winterton then gave notice that he would raise this question on the ad- 
iourniiient for the Wliitsnniide^Rccess on Gtli June (see 

C\)loncl Howard Bury asTxed the Under-Secretary of State whether 
his attention had been drawn to the letter written by the Secre- 
tary of State for India to Mr. Satyaiunrti, and whether the letter 

was i)uhlished with his consent. Mr. Ric-hards replied that Lord 

Olivier had written the letter, but that bis consent was neither asked, granted, 
nor refused. Quite a number of supplementary c|Ucstions was addressed to the 
I’nder-Secretary of States, one after another. The Die-Hards were so anxious 
to got their questions in that frequently several of them rose at the same time 
ami very often two of them began their questions at the same time I Colonel 
Howard Bury asked if the ]n*oper elianiiel for such a communication should not 
have been tlie Government of India, and wlielhor there was any precedent for an 
important cominunicution of policy being made in such an unorthodox manner. 
Mr. Richards replied that there was nothing in the letter that had not been 
stated by Lord Olivier in his Hou.se of Lords speech. Mr. Orrnsby-Gore was very 
excited when he got up and, with a wiiA'e of Ins arm, asked if it was not the fact 
that this new policy would cut at the root of representation under the existing 
Act, and also stated that an important new declaration of policy of this kind 
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shoaJd be made in the House rather than to a private individuaJ. Viscount 
Gurzon asked it' Mr. Satyamurti was not an extreme Non-Co-Operator, and liou 
he could come within tlie Secretary ot State’s deiinition that tl.e Cover iimeni 
would co-operate with those willing to co-operate with them. Sir Henry Craik 
suggested that this was precisely one of the points referred to the Joint Com- 
mittee of both House upon which the Report was made, and before any change 
of policy, the question should be again referred to the Joint Committee. Air. 
Richards made no reply, and he w'as again pressed both by Sir Henry Craik aiid 
Lord Winterton, but he contented himself with saying that all the points in the 
letter would be loutid in Jiord Olivier’s speech. On Sir Henry Craik and \'iscouiit 
Ciirzon follow'ing up the mutter with further stipiilemeutary questions, the Under- 
secretary of State merely stated that he had nothing to add to his answer. 
Lord Wiiiterton then stated that this matter also lie would endeavor to raise 
on the adjournment of the House for the Whitsuntide Recess. 

Lord Wiiiterton had another qiie.stion on the Caw'iipore Ca.se, which he 
had been pursuing for three weeks, ili.s real object came out in a snppJeniciitary 

S ue.stion in which he asked if a White Paper would be laid in the House shewing 
10 ramifications of the case and the funds from wdiich the defence was paid. 
Mr. (Jeorge Laiisbury asked if. in ptihlishitig that White Paper, the I'lider 
Secretary of State would also iniblish the evidence on which the men were coii- 
victe.fl. Mr. liaiisbnry is particularly interested in this matter, as lii.s name 
was introduced in the trial and it was .stated ho had received from Russian Com- 
imiiiists a sum of £70, ()()() for the Jhiih/ IJerahl. 

Assam Labour Problems. 

Air. Snell (Labor) liad two questions down to tlic Under-Sc?cre- 
tary of Stat/C dealing w'ith the recruitment of emigrants from, the 
Ceded Districts of Aladras for the Assam Tea Estates and the conditions of labor 
there. Air. Rhduirds undertook to enquire into the mutter if full particulars 
of the Questionnaire read to intending emigrants were sent to him. (Articles on 
this subject nave apjieared here in Thv SftTant of India of 1st Alay, 11124, and 
elsewhere from Air. Joshi and Air. Andrcw'.s). 

The House of Louub Debate. 

On JUNE 3rd came the famous debate in the Lords on the Olivier- 
Satyaiiiiirti correspondence which had so long been rankling in the 
hearts of the die-hard Tories. This debate in given in full on pages 761 — 76. 
The Motion before the House w'as in the name of Lord Peel, who resented 
the fiict that ^he Secretary of State should have written to a Noii-Co-Operator 
and one W'ho was known as a strong support<?r of the Swaraj Movement. Lord 
Peel said that this letter w'ould be examined “by some of the most ingenious 
minds that you have in tlie world, by lawyers of great acuteness, by persons who 
may he said to be the lineal descendants of the old commentators on the Upani- 
shads,” He referred to JiOrd Olivier’s comment on Air. Lloyd George’s “steel- 
frame” speech and stated th vt in his opinion Air. Lloyd George in that speech 
used one loose expression from which at ♦nice arose a flood of deduction, of 
sjieculation, and of the inference, which seemed to suggest that the Prime 
Aliriister was going to go back on the declaration of 1917, and the Act of 1919, 
that the Heforms were to be stayed, and that the word of Great Britain was 
to be imperilled. 

Lord Peel said that he had examined at the last General Election many of 
the Labor Declarations and Election Addres.ses with a view’ to deciding what 
their policy w'as. He stated that they w^ere based on the “most colossal ignor- 
ance “ of the situation, but that they were all in the same direction — a general 
feeling that immediate Self-Government should bo granted to India. He went 
on to refer to a statement published in The Daily TeTeffrapTi which , he presumed 
was issued by the Secretary of State — an indication of how Conservative Cabinet 
Ministers circulated their view’s. Lord Olivier immediately disclaimed any res- 
ponsibility for the Daily 'Teleyraidi writings. 

Lord Olivier spoke for nearly an hour and referred to the extraordinarily 
trivial and flimsy foundation on w’hich the Motion had been introduced into 
their Lordships’ House. He made quite a fighting speech and stood by his 
letter. He again reiterated the fact that the Government, while they are open 
to consider any practical proposals, are not yet satisfied as to what may be the 
best means for establii^hing that clqscr contact and better understanding that 19 
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Ro mnnifostl.v dcsirablo willi Indian politirians of all shades of opinion. He be- 
lieves, and lie reiteraied the faet, that communal representation hinders the 
welding; togctlier of all the component parts of India as a Nation. He quoted 
the SouthhoroiiKh Committee Report as being of the same opinion and read 
extracts from speeches hy Mr. Montagu, Mr. Ormsby-Gore and Lord Peel him- 
self to the same effect. 

He denied that the Swarajists were anti-British or unconstitutional, and 
flcscribed the whole matter as a “Press Stunt” inspired by a suppressed complex 
of suspicion, first, of tbc Labor Government and, secondly, of the Swarajists. 
He described as “silly” Viscount Ciirzoii’s ciiiestion in the House of Commons 
as to whether the Government approved of his communicating direct with “this 
extremist leader” in India. He was perfectly prepared at all times to give a 
civil reply to any one of any shade of o])iiiion who wrotc^ to him a civil letter. 
The Swarajya Party, he said, bad a constitutional position and a constitutional 
rigbt to be recognised as enj<iying the iirivileges, the confidence, and the credit 
attaebing to their constitutional fiositiim created for them by Parliament. He 
roundly informed their Lordships that they luul no business whatever to say that 
any one should have any more prejudice against a Swarajist than against a 
Moderat<‘, or an Indf'pendent or a Lila^ral. They were all of them elected repre- 
sentatives in llnn'r various (Councils and they were entitled to be regarded with- 
out iirejudice, either by the (iovernmeiit of India or by fbe Government of tbc 
country. He repudiated entirely the theory that, because the Swarajists gav(* 
the (io'verninent of India a certain amount of trouble by pursuing their perfect- 
ly constitutional aim in whal !»<» considered to be a “factious and mistahen man- 
ner,” they were to be regarded as a kind of politi(;al lepers and as antagonists 
and enemies of Great Britain. 

liAitou Govrrnmknt’s Attitude. 

The Government’s desire was to arrive at an understanding with all parties 
and to get as much hackings as they could on all political questions from all 
])arti(!S. From reporls be had received from the Districts and otherw'ise. Lord 
Olivier said that unfortunately he found a tendency on the part of officers of 
the Govt?rnnient to regard Swarajists as treasonable persons and to treat them 
in a soinewbat objectionable manner, subjecting them to pinpricks, to dispa- 
ragement and special treatment, regarding the Swarajist Party as the Home 
Rule Party in Ireland used to be regarded — as one w’ifb which no respectable 
politician could possibly associate or have anything to do. That, he thought, 
was unfortunate. 

The Calcutta Press stunt was. Lord Oljyier .stated, an indication of the 
“miserable temper” of supposing that Swarajists were traitorous people and 
that they were worse than other people and wanted to entrap and bamboozle the 
Secretary of Stat-e and the Tjabor Party. If by harmless letters any kind of 
better contact or understanding could 1 h' established between the Government 
and those “advanced politicians” in India, he wr)uld be exceedingly glad and 
would not for a moment be ashamed of wdiat he had done. 

Lord Curzon followed in his ow'n jionderous manner to object 
to the Secretary of State expro.s.sing his “philosophical opinions” in this way to 
]M)liticians in India. He held that it was not the business of Secretaries of State 
to bt! philosophers, especially if their philosophy was published to the world in 
their letters. He hailed with delight the fact that at present there was no in- 
tention on the part of the Government to abolish the communal system of vot- 
ing. His speech was, as usual, as pompous as it was dull. 

House of Commons — 6 Junk, 1924. 

Almost the same subjects came up for another great debate in the Commoiis 
just 3 days after. Earl AVinterton raised the question of India on the adjourn- 
ment of the House on fith June. His main objective was of course not the 
Satyamurti letter but the L(‘e Report and the Reforms Enquiry Committee. 
This debate is given in full pages 776 — 781. 

Earl AVinterton in his opening remarks said that if Mr. Lloyd George’s 
attitude to Greece, on the one hand, and to Turkey, on the other hand, had 
been carried to its logical conclusion by his remaining in office, it would have 
gone a long way tow’ards makiim the problem of the Government of India abso- 
lutely impo.ssible. From his official experience of the India Office as Under- 
secretary, he stated that there was no name of any statesman in England more 
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universally distrusted throuRliout India than that of Mr. Lloyd George^ than 
whose policy none could bo more disastrous to tho relations between India and 
this country. . 

Ho dealt with the letter written bv Lord Olivier to Mr. Satyamurti and 
asked the Undcr-Sccretary to give the House an assurance that in future the 
Secretary of State would refrain from ‘‘polite letter-writing to Swarajist gentle- 
men in India” and rigidly observe the procedure of communicating his views 
through the V^iceroy and the Government of India. 

He then asked for an “unequivocal assurance” that there would be no 
acceleration or retardation of the Reforms w'ithin ten years fronvthe passing of 
the Government of India Act. If there was any tron)>lo on this matter from 
the Swarajists, the Conservatives, he stated, would alter the Act, but not in 
the direction of giving the. Assembly or the Councils greater power. 

The third matter he dealt with was the Serajgunj resolution on Gopi Nath 
Saha. 

Lt. -Colonel T. Williams (Labor), who followed, said that Lord “V^'inter- 
ton’s Moderateness, which he averred, was of a very die-hard variety. He dis- 
agreed with Lord Winterton’s attitude of mind with regard to the Indian prob- 
lem. He subscribed to everything JNIr. Hope-Simpson had said in a previous 
Debate. Things were moving very quickly in India and the problem was really 
a psychological one. 

He pointed out that the Reforms were wrecked l>y the Rowlatt Rill and 
showed the lack of iiiiaginatioii and understanding, both here and in the Gov- 
ernment of India on that matter. He thought we ought to live dangerously and 
gamble by advancing the l^eforms so rapidly that we put the Indians themselves 
ui^ against the difficulties of the situation. At present we were forcing our 
assistance on the Indian people and in consequence they would not listen ^o us. 
The policy of gelting into close touch either by letters, liy Conferences, or by any 
other means, with representative Indians was, he l)elieved, a sound policy. 

Lt.-Coloncl H. M. Meyler pointed out that the Labor Party were in 
favor of Home Rule for India. They had made })romises to India, and pro- 
mises to Indians were sacred. He thought the Labor i*arty should go forward 
boldly and redeem their promises and urged that they make a clear and definite 
declaration of their policy towards India before tbe autumn races. Colonel 
Meyler, of course, is (luite aware that his own Party is not at all united on this 
matter, and that if tliey were, there would he no di/licidty in not only making 
the dedaratioii, Imt also of carrying it into effect in this Parlianlent. He 
pointed out tho constitutional attitiule of the Swarajists in refusing tho Riidget 
on the well-known and accepted Rritish princij)Ie of (iriovauces before Supply. 

Ho urged the early appointment of a Royal Commission. He si)oke of the 
Rejigal Resolutions condoning an act of murder and regretted this, but lie 
thought it unwise of Lord Winterton to bring up tlie matter at this time. Tlic 
pot should not call the kettle black, ami in an English Court only tho previous 
day a Judge liad seen fit to condone c*ases of violence of that sort. 

The Under-Secretary of State for India (Prof. R. Richardfc), in 
reply, reminded Lord Winterton that the Svvarajya Party was es.sontially a 
pacific party of non-violence. Viscount Curzon asked if that applied to the 
party led by Mr. C. R. Das, to which Mr. Richards .replied that it did, and 
that the Swarajya Party was as constitutional as the Liberal, Moderate or In- 
dependent Party. 

We have to recognise, Mr. Richards said, that the Sw^arajists have been 
returned to the Assembly in a perfectl.v constitutional manner. They form the 
majority of the Members, he said, in that Assembly. They were in that 
Assembly in exactly the same position as the Conservatives in' the House of 
Commons. They were His Majesty’s Opposition as far as the Legislative 
Assembly is concerned, and when tho Secretary of State received a letter from 
a Member of the Legislative Assembly, it was only natural that he should reply 
to it. 

Neither Mr. RICHARDS nor any one else seemed to notice that the Swara- 
jists as such had no actual majority in the Assembly, nor the fact that Mr. 
Satyamurti is not a Member of that Assembly, but of the Madras Legislative 
Council. That, however, did not affect the main lines of his argument. The 
letter, he added, in repl.y to an interrogation from Lord Winterton, gave no 
indication of a change of policy, but merely expressed the well-known views of 
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the Secretary of State and many prominent members of all political parties 
here. The letter was “not even a decent storm in a teacup.’* 

This was the tliird debate on India in the Commons and Mr. George 
Lansbury had intended to speak, but found that there was no opportunity, as 
he did not manage to catch the Rpcaher’s eye — Sir Kingsley Wood being called 
on to oi)en up another subject of Debate after the Under-Secretary for India 
had .spoken. Mr. Lansbury protested then to the Deputy Speaker who was in 
the chair, and later to the Speaker, but, being Friday, it was necessary by the 
Rules of the House that they rise not later than four o’clock in the afternoon, 
so that, as the Speaker explained, he had to try to divide the times as fairly 
as he could between the different subjects for discussion that had been intimated 
to him. So the debate closed automatically. 

The great sensation of the week was the O’Dwyer-Nair trial and verdict 
(sec po.vfc). When the Hou ^e reassembled after the recess on June 16^a number 
of questions were put on the Order Paper with reference to the oirensive re- 
marks of Mr. Justice McCardie in his summing up in that case. Mr. George 
Lansbury had put down a motion asking that a humble Address be presented 
to Ilis Majesty praying that he will eniise the removal from the Bench of 
Justice McCardie on the ground that “ he is unfitted to carry out the judicial 
duties attaching to his high office.” Mr. liunsbury askeil of the Prime 
Minister to give a day for this motion, but a clever manoeuvre only broiiirlit 
out a statement from Mr. Macdonald, and the matter w^as dropped as given 
on pages 

This closes tlie record of affairs up to June. The following i)agos give a 
renroduction from HANSARD of the more imi>ortant debates and inter- 
pellations on India. 



. 10 Mar. 19^] THE JAITO SHOOtlHO AFFAlH . til 

Thejaito Shooting Affair. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— 10 MAMCH, lOHi. 

On March 10th 1021, the House of Commons adjourning, Mr. George Lansbury 
brought in Indian questions, specially of the shooting of Slfchs at Jaito, before the House. 

Mr. LANS BURY said: — 1 do not apologise to tlie House, except to those 
Members who are very tired, for bringing forward the question 1 propose to 
bring forward during the x>6riod that is allowed to Members at this stage. 
They arc all in connection with ftidia, and 1 would like to point out that the 
people of India consist of some .‘100,()(K),(M)() persons, who are more or less under 
the charge of this House. At any rate, this House is responsible in the last 
resort for the administration of affairs in that great country. There are three 
matters to which 1 wish to call the attention of the Under-Secretary hf State 
for India and each of them arises out of th^ answers given to questions yes- 
terday. One concerns the distnrbance.s at Jaito, another is in connection with 
the Bombay strike, and the last is the refusal to alter tlie decision that no 
Round Table Conference shall be held between those representing the British 
Government and the nationali.sts of India. 

I would like to say to my Hon. Friends on these benches that we have a 
particular responsibility to oiir Indian fellow sulijects in the matter of trade 
unionism, and also in the matter of frc»edom of speech, freedom of procession, 
and so on. Wo have welcrirned Indians over hero to the Trade Union Congress 
and to the national Ijaboiir Party Conferences, and again and again we have 
pledged them our sui>t)orl, not to iudopendence apart from the British Empire 
or nomillions, but as a free partner w'ith ourselves in a federation of free 

t ieople. It seems to me that with a Labour Government in office we have a 
ligger responsibility than if wo were sitting on the other side of the House. I 
am not one of those who think that everytliing can be done in a moment, or 
in six or seven weeks, but it seems to me that the now spirit that the Labour 
Government is supposed to represent should express itself in its relationship 
with the people of India. 

Thk Jaito Shootino. 

A few weeks ago a disturbance took place in connection, I am told, with 
some fcligious ohscrvancos and some peojile in this country, and, I dare say, in 
this House, will think it iy impossible in a country like India to keep the 
various sects at peace with one another. 1 would remind all self-rigliteous 
Christians on this subject that Ihcic is such a place as Belfast in the North of 
Ireland, and that in other parts ol Ireland, and in our own country, very often 
in Liverpool and other parts, there are religious disturbances and that it is not 
only India wlierc religions bigotry and intolerance arc to be found. In the 
case that I want to bring to the notice of the House, the disturbances took 
place, the Uiidcr-Secretary .old me yesterday, because the people who had 
gathered together to jierform a religious oliservance carried arms. As a result, 
21 of them were killed, 33 wore wounded, and, 1 lielievc, 7(K) of them arc in 
prison at the present moment. But the extraordinary thing is that we are 
told there were great crowds of people, and the police w^ero hemmed in, but 
not a single policeman or soldier was ininred. The Under-Secretary himself, 
in his ansiver yesterday told me that nobody on our side vras injured at. all, a,nd 
yet there w’ere 21 xieoplc killed and 33 wounded. The whole benefit of the 
Montagn-Chelmsford Reforms was vitiated by the Amritsar massacre, and be- 
cause of the failure of the Home Government to take proper measures in deal- 
ing with those responsible. 1 hold in my hand a telegram, of which, I am 
told by an Hon. Member who is an authority on India, I ought not to take 
any notice, but I am going to read part of it to the House, because I feel 
that it does explain to some extent why no one was injured on the side of the, 
authorities, and these people, who were supposed to be violent, and taking 
violent action against the authorities, were killed. The telegram has come to 
me from Mr. D. Chaman Lall, Secretary of the Indian Trade Union Congress. 

I am sure we on these benches must be very glad to know that they have 
advanced so far in India that they have a trade union congress now. He is 
also a member of the Legislative Assembly. I hope the Labour Government wUl 

91 
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help the trade union cause in India to the very utmost extent. But this is "vhat 
he says : 

** The Jatha was pledged to non-violence. Not a single individual .slong- 
ing to the Jatha or any follower carried any firearms. The false n-oort in 
this connection originated from the fact that the procession of Akalis was 
accompanied by exhibition fireworks, as is the case with all such processions. 
The noise of the fireworks was construed by the authorities to have been rifle or 
gun fire. Although the crowd and the Jatha was absolutely unarmed yet a 
senseless butchery of innocent men and spectators took place, and the Secretary 
of State was furnished with false information. Further, the Government never 
alleged that a single firearm was captured from the Jatha or the crowd, con- 
clusively proving the falsity of the information furnished.” 

If a great crowd carry firearms, surely the authorities urould _ be able to 
pick up some of tliein, especially when they tofi.k 7()0 people prisoners and 
inaiiagod to kill the number I have stated. In that connection 1 want to ask 
the Under-Secretary to ask the Secretary of State to request the Vicerm» to 
order a full and impartial inquiry into this matter, so as to get it out ot the 
minds of Indians that the life of an Jndian, especially an Tnclian agitator, is 
very cheap. I think you must establish somehow in the mind of the Fndian a 
feeling that at least the British Parliament do value the life even of ti:e poorest 
Indian. 

Bom I* A i Sthike. 


Coniitig to the Bombay strike, we on these benches know, and so do hon. 
and right hon. Geiitlenieii everywhere know, that when there is a strike or 
lock-oui — and 1 understand this is a lock-out — when men are hungry, and wlieii 
there is to be an attempt to get the men back, the employers offering some 
induceineiit, tlicre are nearly always crowds doing mass picketing. My informa- 
tion is that mass picketing was taking place in exactly the same manner that it 
would in this (country in order to induce men not to go back to work. It 
is said the ))olice were stoned, and that there was an enormous number oi' 
men. That there were 150, 0(M) on strike or lock-out. it is said they hemmed the 
police in, and yet that tremendous mass of people’s stone-throwing only injured 
one policeman. That was the answer of the Under-Secretary yesterday. No 
one knows who were injured or who got away, it sei'ms to me that there is not 
the slightest evidence of much stone-throwing or that the police or the soldiers 
were in any danger but it does j»rove that, as in the case of the other distur- 
bances, the authorities were quite eager to fire on an unarmed people. There 
is no question of uiiyoiic being armed there, it is a question of stone-throwing 
and we reply to that by shooting them down. Tlie ITnder-Seeretary yesterday 
could not tell me what was the cause of the strike, but 1 should think that, 
especially Lancashire Members here, who deneiul very largely for their b'usiness 
on India, would want a full Jiiouiry as to the eause ’that drives 150,000 men to 
throw up their work. I am told from trade iiiiiun sourees that the men were 
being oxpec^ted to live on a 40 per cent. redm*tion in wages, that_the bonus 
so-called was a grant-iii-aid of their wages makje up for depreciation in 
eurreiicy. Whether this was so or not, we Hunt to know what are the hard con- 
ditions of labour that drives 150, (K)0 men out into the streets and keeps them 
there—because this has been going on for weeks. 1 think we are entitled to 
ask the Under-Secretary to give the Bouse full jiarticnlars. I repeat again, 
in this connection, that we ought to insist on a full and impartial inquiry into 
the firing on crowds. That seems to he quite tlie usual tiling. 1 know that 
there are some people who think that the proper wav to keep crowds in order 
is to overawe tliem. 1’hat is the wrong way. The right wav to deal anv people 
who have grievances is to remove the grievances. There oiiglit to be some 
effort made to get this dispute settled on decent terms?. 

The last point is that these people of whom 1 am talking are reallv and 
literally starving. 1 would call the attention of everybody in this House to the 
fact that the Times of India, which is not n Nationalist or Socialistic iournal 
hut a sober organ oi solior opinion— (Hi'u .%iemhers: ‘Hear, hear’)— Yes J am 
iisnig your own language— this journal has put it on record that the people are 
definitely starving to-day in coiiiiectioii with this dispute. This is a maffpr fnr 
the House to .-onsider, hs to whether that eo.iditi..,. of thiuKT onuht ^ remain 
or whether the Secretanv of State ought not to eahle out 

reason— that the Tunes of India ’ says what oiir newspapers v4r^• often say 
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that because the men are locked out, or because they are on strike, the Gor- 
eminent cannot do anything for them. In this country we would not allow 
people to starve to death under any circumstances, and 1 do not thii^ that 
we ought to do it in India. Why 1 am so expressive in this matter is because 
friends who have come back from India — who are going backwards and forwards 
— some have arrived within the last few weeks — are iinpresBing upon everybody 
they come in contact with tliat the situation in India is very grave, and that 
unless something is done, and that quickly, we shall probably have the sort of 
upheaval that we had at the Mutiny. 

Round Table Confehencb. 

It happens that Mr. Sastri, one of the most moderate men I have ever mot 
from India, has also not only written but telegraphed to me that the appeal 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly for a Round Table Conlerenco between 
some of the representatives of the British Council should be acceded to for the 
reasons 1 have given. I beard somebody laugh just now ! But I sat up in that 
Gallery and heard many Memliers laugh when Mr. Gladstone said that the 
*sands were running out’ in i^onnection with Ireland. Many members who 
laugh to-day know Tiow true were Mr. Gladstone’s words and know what a 
bitter running out it meant. Justice was not done while there was yet time. 
It is because 1 feel that India is in the same position that I am raising this 
que.stion here to-niglit. T uni not one of those wdio want to spread what is 
called self-determination for every nation. We have sent Europe to the devil 
in following that policy. I believe in the unification of the nations, one with 
another. 1 believe in ea(;h nation finding its own self-expression in the com- 
munity of other nations, and the Indian people are willing to join with us in 
building up civilization, but you niu.st treat tliem as equal partners. You 
cannot go on treating them as a dependent nation. My point is that on Mon- 
day the Budget wa.s refused 'ii the Legislative Assembly and an Indian said to 
me : 

*Your people may shoot us down and bring machine guns and aeroplanes. 
They can run their machine ;uns through the streets, but they cannot kill our 
spirits.’ 

They have recognised ai 1 had a discussion with the leader of the Nationalist 
party and they have made heir protest hoping that the people of Britain ,will 
respond to it because they want to remain constitutionally part of the British 
Dominions. They ask us to meet them ar*.und a table to discuss how wo can 
give them a little more self-govornmect. I want the Government to change 
their disposition, and to meet these pecjde ii order that peu(;e may be preserved 
in Ijidia and that India may in that Ttuj become a real gem in the Dominions 
of this great Empire. 


Prof. Richards’ Reply. 

The Under-Secretary of State for India (Mr. RICHARDS): In the very 
few minutes at my disposal the House will not expect me to cover the whole 
of the ground covered by my Hon. Friends. I cannot help recalling the words 
of Macaulay, that an injustice, whether done in this country or m India, is 
the same. Here the case is exactly the same, and no one rejoices more than 
myself in that spirit. I sympatlii.se entirely with what he said regarding the 
attitude of the Government towards the very difficult question of the Government 
of India. 1 am sure the Government is full of sympathy with the ultimate ideal 
placed before tMs House by successive Governments for the last 40 years that 
eventually it is the intention of this country to give full and complete self- 
government to tlie great Dominion of India. 

To come to some of the points referred to by my hon. Friend. He men- 
tioned, in the first place, the Bombay strike. I am able to add a little to the 
information which I was able to give to the House yesterday. I am quoting 
not from an;^ telegram that tlie Government has received from the Govern- 
ment of India, but I am quoting the words of the leader of the strike. He 
is a man named Joseph Baptista. He was in this case a voice crying in the 
wilderness, because the men have struck against his advice. The strike really 
arose over the question of the mill-owners declining to consent to a bonus to 
the operatives this year. They gave notice apparently that this year they 
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would discontinue the bonus which had been uaid for the lasi three years. 
That meant a reduction in wanes of sometl ..^r like 8.3 per cent. These are 
figures given by Baptista himself, and his argument against a strike was this : 
He pointed out to the men that these miilowiiers are manufacturers and mer- 
chants, and not philanthropists, and that clearly it was not the right time to 
strike. 

Against the opinion of their leader, however, the strike began, apparently 
at one mill, on 17th January, when 2,500 men came out on strike. The result 
was, as has been already mentioned, that the millowners decided to close the 
rest of the mills for certain period, and by 20th January 73 of the 76 mills in 
Bombay were closed and, as I said yesterday, 150,000 people were thrown out 
of employment. I’he Governor of Bombay immediately prepared to nominate 
a committee to arbitrate, and this position was brought to the notice of the 
men. I ought to say that at first the mill-owners were unwilling, but by the 
end of February apparently’ tliey wore willing to arbitrate. By that time, how’- 
ei’ier, there had been some change in the position, and the riot, of which I 
gave a foil account yesterday, was the direct resnlt of an offer on the part of 
some of the njen to go hack without any condit’vns at all. I fi.m sorry that I 
cun not add anything to the details J gave yesterday, because, by reading a 
telegram, 1 then put the House in possession of all the information that we 
have at the moment. 

To turn to the other regrettable incktent, the question of the firing : this 
js really a very intricate and a very difficult situation, a combination, that is 
to say, of religious fanaticism and ji^ditical intrigue. We all know’ and have 
cause to resj)e(*t the Sikhs because of their intense Invaltv for a great nuinbcr 
of years to this country, and the Sikhs are ccrtainlv one of the proudest na- 
tions W’hK^li are associated w ith oiir great Empire. Tt is difficult from the little 
experience I have had, as ter as 1 can see, to distinguish exactly between 
their religion and that of the Hindiis genoraliy, but tbey emphasise certain 
points, and they are particularly anxious and perhajis carry thoBe points to an 
extreme. During the last 20 or 30 years the spirit of leligion in the Sikh 
community has seriously declined, and about 1920 there was ah honest attempt 
niade to recover the position and to revive the Sikh religion once again 
During that period, when religion had fallen behind hand rather among the 
Rikhs, it so happened that the sacred places had become the property of other 
people ol w’hom they disapproved, and one thing that they determined* upon was 


vr- two antagonistic elements among the Sik 

themselves. It is an exceedingly difficult position for a foreign Government to 
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HOUSE OT dOMMONSSl AlAltCU, 192k. 

IN T Eltr E LLAT lOE S. 

Indun University Standard Lower 1 

Colonel Sir CHARLES YATE asked the Under-Secretary ol State for India 
what steps are being taken to raise the standard required for entrance to 
university colleges in India so as to restrict the iiuiTibGr of university students 
to those wliose abilities and equipment fitted them to profit by the courses of 
study laid down, to put a stop to the present system of cheap degrees and easy 
standards, and to put Indian university standards on the same level as British 
university standards? 

The UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE FOR JNDIA (Mr. RICHARDS); 
As I informed the bon. and gallant Member in reply to a similar question on 
loth March, full information is contain'- J in a Report which is shortly to be 
presented to Parliament. 

Sir C. Yate : Is it not the cas* i/iat students have to come to an English 
university in order to get a propc/ degree, and why should they not be able 
to get a proper degree in India? 

Mr. Ricnards : I would ask the lion, and gallant Member to await the 
Report. 

Bkngai, Bitdgkt Grants — Rejection. 

Lieut. -Colonel HOWARD-BURY asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether his attention has bc*en dravrii to the rejection of the Vote for 
Ministers’ salaries, whicrh is one of the transferred services, by tho Bengal 
(Jouncil ; whether he intends to allow this service to be restored to the reserved 
side and thus enable the Governor to restore the grant; and whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the a(‘tion of the legislature in the United Provinces 
who have prevented all development aud improvement schemes for the benefit of 
the people in the provinces from being carried out? 

Afr. RICHARDS: As regards Bengal 1 am av^arr that the vote for Minis- 
ters’ salaries lias been rejected, but I think that the bon. and gallant Member 
will agree, on reflection that the solution he sngf,csts is not feasible under the 
constitution. It is understood that if necessity arises, the Governor will ad- 
minister the transferred subjects and be responsible for them. I have no con- 
firmation of any such situation as is suggested in the third part of tho question 
a« having occurred in the United Provinces. 

Mr. ORMSBY-GORE: In view of the rejection by the Bengal Council of 
the grant for the British Empire Exhibition, will the Governor have ijower to 
restore it? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I must ask for notice of that question 

Earl WfNTKRTCN ; Am \ to understand that the (Joverr. jT in taking over 
these transferred services will have money available in order o carry them on? 
I understand there is no mov'^y. 

Tjieiit. Colonel HOWARD-BURY : Is the Governor going to take over these 
transferred services F 

Mr. RICHARDS: I understand so. 

Earl WTNTERTON : Do 1 under«tand the Under-Secretary to assent to my 
proposition that the Governor has nu money for carrying on these transferred 
services ? 

Mr. RICHARDS : T must ask for notice of that question. 

Lieut. -Colonel HOWARD-BURY asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether he is aware that, as the result of the Swarajist campaign in 
Bengal, the whole of tho province has by the vote of the Council been deprived 
of police, law courts, and gaols and whether he is aware of the manifesto of 
Roy issued from Berlin and addressed to congress, advocating the destruction 
of tho councils from within; and what stops the Government propose to take 
to defeat this policy? 

Mr. RICHARDS : T am aware that Budget grants under a number of 
heads, including jails and administration of justice, have lieen rejected by 
narrow majorities by the Bengal Council, and that the grant for police has been 
reduced but I have no reason to suppose that the effect has been or will be 
that supposed by the hon. and gallant Memlier. As regards the second part of 
the question the manifesto referred to is dated December, 1^2, and was pub- 
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liRhed at tnat tiirie. It was not noticed by Congress that met in that month. My 
Noble Friend ’ nderstands that the Government of India are taking all steps 
that they cor* ider necessary to deal with Roy’s independence propaganda. 

Earl Wl^l TEUTON : Can the hon. Gentleman say whether the Governor 
of Bengal, who seems to be primarily concerned, has restored these Votes that 
the Council has refused to voteP If so, how does he propose to carry on the 
service mentioned in the question P 

Mr. RICHARDS: I must ask the Noble Lord to give me notice of that 
question. 

Ex-MAHARAJAn OF NaBHA. 

Mr. MACKENZIE asked the ITnder-Secretary of State for India whether 
he has decided to allow the King of Nabha, who recently abdicated as the re- 
sult of pressure put upon him by the Government of India, to state his case in 
this country P 

Mr. RICHARDS: If the hon. Member’s question refers to the ex- 
Maharajah of Nabha, the answer is in the negative. 

East India and Great Indian Peninsular Railways. 

Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether it is 
proposed to proceed with the placing of the East India and Great Indian Pen- 
insular Railways under State management in view of the position in the Legis- 
lative Assembly and ihe danger to the safety of passengers and the maintenance 
of tlie service that v ill arise should the present management be weakened under 
their control ? . , , » . 

Mr. RICHARDS: My Noble Friend does not consider that there is any 
reason to modify the decision to place the East India and Great Indian Penin- 
sular Railways unJer State management. 

Sir C. YATE : Is the hon. Gentleman not aware that the manager of the 
Egyptian railways has resigned because the Minister there had taken all the 
power out of his* hands, and is the same thing to occur in India? 

Army (BritisIi OkficeK'J). 

Sir PHILIP SASSOON asked the Under-S^'cretary of State for India 
whether he is aware that great and increasing anxiety exists ainoni^ British 
officers of the Indian Army regarding the future of their service and their future 
prospects therein and whether he can give them any assiiranc-e that no changes 
will lie made in the establishment or administration of the Indian Army ad- 
versely affecting their careers therein or that if such changes are made adequate 
coinpeijsatioii will be given tliem for any resulting loss of employment or oppor- 
tunity for advancement or pension? 

Mr. RICHARDS: 1 do not think that present conditions give occasion for 
any such anxiety as the hon. Meinlier refers to, and I cannot give assurances 
with regard to a contingency which in any case is remote. Officers affected by 
the recent reductions in the Indian Army received liberal treatment, and If 
similar measures are found necessary in the future I imagine that tliey will be 
carried out by the Government in a similar spirit. 

Mr. WARDLAW-MILNE : Do I understand the hon. Gentleman to say 
that there is practically no case for anxiety for British officers? That is aii 
extraordinary statement. 

Tanoanyika (Trade Ordinacrs). 

Sir ROBERT HAMILTON asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
111 what language Britisli-Iiidian traders in Tanganyika territory will be re- 
quired to keep their hooks under the amended Trade Ordinances?' 

Mr. THOMAS : Traders of all nationalities mav keep their ordinary 
accounts in any language they please, hut for the purposes of the Trades 
Liwnsinp Ordinance they are required to submit evidence in a form intelligible 
to tlie licensing authority sufficient to show tlie ainonnt of their profits The 
P'lrpose will have to he, as from the 1st of April, 
lyjb (but not before) rendered in English, French or Swahili, hut this require- 
ment will not apply to tlie smaller traders whose profits do not exceed £150, 
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Sir R. HAI 4 ILTON : Is the right hon. Gentleman satisfied that a differ- 
entiation of that sort, to the prejudice of British Indian subjects, is in accor- 
dance with Ihe mandate under which we administer the territory P 

Natives (Taxation and Welfare). 

Sir ROBERT HAMILTON asked the Secretary of State tor the Colonies it 
ho can state the amount of revenue from hut and poll-tax estimated tor Kenya 
for 1924-25 and the amount estimated to be s|.ent during the same period 011 
education, medical service, and other purposes specially directed to the welfare 
of the native population of the colony? 

Mr. THOMAS : The estimated revenue from native hut and poll tax for 
1924 is £608,850. In the case of many departments of the Kenya Government, 
it is not possible to say what proportion of the total expenditure should bo re- 
garded as specially directed to the welfare of the native population, but about 
h0,000 of the Medical Department Vote and — 80,000 of the Education Depart- 
ment Vote may be debited to native welfare work. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS~7th APItlL, 19U, 

Depressed Classes. 

Mr. HOPE SIMPSON asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whetho’ any memner of the depressed classy has been nominated as member of 
the Legislative Assembly of the Government of India; if not, whether any 
va'^anrty exists to which a member of these classes might be nominated; and 
whether it is the intention of the Government of India to provide for repre- 
bentation of these classes by nomination to the Assembly? 

Mr. RICHARDS : No member of the depressed classes has been nominated 
to the Lcpjisiutivo Assembly, and a.v present no vacancy exists. But the Gover- 
nor-General (with whom personally the right of nomination rests) informs me 
that he would certainly consider the claims of these classes should a vacancy 
occur. 

Provincial Govkunaiknts. 

^ Caiitain W. BKNN asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether 
seeing that four Provincial (Tovernments in India liave demanded the separa- 
tion of the executive and judicial functions of Government, and that this de- 
mand has been put for\vard by the foremost representatives of Indian iiublic 
opinion through successive Indian national congresses from 1886 to 1914, and 
that the Government of India undertook to provide machinery to carry out the 
demand of the four provincial Governments, he can state when it is intended 
that this undertaking will be carried out? 

Mr. RICHARDS: It is not possible to give at present any undertaking as 
to the date or precise nature of the steps to be taken to secure prcjiaration. 

Internments in Bengal. 

Captain W. BENN asked the Uhder-Secretary of State for India whether 
he is aw'are that the cases of people recently interned under Bengal Regulation 
3 of 1818 were examined only by tw^o Sessions Judges ordinarily under the 
control of the Executive Government, and not by independent Judges of the 
High Court as was stated by the Vh-eroy in his speech at the opening of the 
legislative Assembly at Delhi on .Slst January, 1924 and whether, under the 
circumstances, ho will order their release or an open trial ? 

Mr. RICHARDS : The cases were examined by two Senior Sessions Judges 
and the misapprehension of the Viceroy was subsequentlv set right by inter- 
pellations in the Legislative Assembly. I see no reason to (]oubt that the Judges 
were entirely competent to perform the duty entrusted to them, and I resent 
the implied slur cast by the hon. and gallant Member on the impartiality of 
judical officers who cannot defend themselves against such criticism. The reply 
to the last part of the question is in the negative. 

Army Units Gndianisation). 

Captain EDEN asked the Undtir-oecretary of State for India how many 
King s commissioned Indian effioers have been transferred since June, 19^, to 
the four regiments and four battalions to he Indianised; and what the total 
number of such officers in those units now is? 
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Mr. RICHARDS: I am unable to say accurately without reference to the 
Government of Indiai hut from a reference to the Arm^ List and Gazettes of 
India it would appear that six Indian officers with King’s commissions have 
been transferred to Indianised units and that there are now nine such in these 
units. 


Officials (Press Attacks). 

Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secretary of State for India if his attention 
has been called to the manner in which mischievous falsehoods are spread 
amongst ignorant people by the Indian Press, and every official who is called 
upon to accept responsibility in maintaining order is held up to obloquy; and 
whether he will now consult the (jovernincnt of India as to the advisability of 
bringing in legislation to put a stop to this state of affairs P 

Mr. lUCMARDS: The more important contents of the Indian journals are 
brought to my notice every week. There are, no doubt, articles that could be 
accurately described in the terms used in tbe (|U€^stiol 1 . But when iiapers com- 
mit an offence or an actionable wrong, the Courts of Law are freely used against 
them and I do not consider that special legislation is called for. 

Sir C i.ATK: Did the hon. Gentleman see the disgraceful statements in 
the Indian Press cpioted by Mr. McPherson in the Bihar Legislative Council, 
and ^ill he take steps to init a stop to the publication of such matter? 

Mr. SPEAKER: ^ cannot accept that as a Supplementary Question. 

Kffitoi'EAN Gov'Kunmknt Officers’ AsSOriATION. 

Mr. BAKER asked the Tender-Secretary of State for India whether the 
European Government Officers’ Association gave evidence in India before the 
Lee Commission on the public Services; when suc*h Association was formed and 
for what purpose; and whether it had any activities prior to this Commission 
being set iipp 

Mr. RICHARDS' f do not yet know whether this Association gave cv4- 
denoo before the lioyal (Vn:iinissi..n. It was formed in 1922. 1 can let the 

hon. Member hav^ a coiiy of its oiiginal rules if he desires. 

Earl Wl^iTERTON : Was this Association formed with the approval both 
of the Government of India and the Secretary of State? 

Mr. UK^HARDS > Yes, I think so. 

iiOlJt<E OF COMMONS--1J,T11 AVlllLy 1D2J,. 

MiLL-STi- IKK — CaAVNI'ORB. 

Mr. WAR1)LAW-M ILNK asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether he can give tin* House any details of the mill strike at.Cawnpore which 
is reported to have resulted in three persons being killed and 34 injured? 

Mr. MILLS aske<l the Under-f^cretary of State for India whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the firing on strikers at Cawnpore ; wdiether the 
mounted police were beating the strikers with .sticks or canes before there W'a.s 
any attempt at stone throwing by the men; and whether attempts were made 
by the Governinent to find out the men’s grievances liefore armed police help 
was given to the mill-owner? 

Mr. LANSBUIIY asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether he 
has anv further information to give to the House as to the causes of the labour 
troubles which have taken place at (’awnpore; whether any more deaths have 
occurred; wdll be state how many police or other official persons were injured 
before the firing on the crowd took place; are steps now being taken by the 
Indian Government to investigate the causes wdiicli have brought about those 
industrial conflicts; and what steps are being taken to prevent a repetition of 
the same? 

The UNDER-SECltETART OF STATE FOR INDIA (Mr. Rirhard.s) : No 
further official information has been received up to the present as to the strikes 
and the resulting uibcurbance, beyond what w'as givoi in reply to 
a ouestion OM wtn April. I am hoping to receive fuller information 
w'hich I will comniiinioate to the House. With regard to the last 
two parts of my hon. Friend’s question as to the steps taken by the Indian 
Government, I may explain that the sulqect of labour disputes is' one of those 
for which, under the Rules made under the Government of India Act, respon- 
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sibiiity rests with provincial governments. The subject receives the constant 
and anxious attention of these governments, and periodical reports are trans- 
mitted by mail to the Secretary of State. He will, liowever, communicate the 
suggestion contained in the last part of the. question to the Government of 
India, with a view to their considering whether there is any occasion for con- 
sulting provincial governments as to the utility of further inquiry into the 
causes or these disputes, and into the practicability and desirability of devising 
measures that might tend towards diminishing the risk of their occurrence. 

MTj. mills : Is the hon. Gentleman yet in receipt of the report of the 
Director of Labour in Bombay? If so, is it a fact that the reserves held up 
by the millowners of Bombay are 300 per cent, above those of any previous year. 

Mr. RICHARDS : There is another question further on, 1 understand, 
about the report. 

Public Sbiivices (Royal Commission). 

Mr. SCURR asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether his 
attention has been drawn to the statement made by the Home Member on be- 
half of the Government of India in the Legislative Assembly on 1st March 
last that they had not been consulted about the. ai)pointments of the reporting 
staff to the Royal Commission on'* the Public Services; that the Government 
of India wa.s satisfied that Indian reporters were competent and available for 
this work, and that Indian reporters had been utilised in connection with other 
commissions of inquiry, c.p., the Industrial Commission, the Fiscal Commission, 
the Reforms Commission, and the Hunter Commission, and fTiat a public 
protest meeting had been held protesting against the bringing out of English 
reporters- whether it is the policy of the India Office to make such appoint- 
ment, witnout consulting the Government of India when the pay is charged to 
the Indian tax-payer; and wliether he will give an assurance that in future 
the Government of India will be consulted before any such appointments are 
made ? 

Mr. RICHARDS; The reporting arrangement for Royal Commissiona are 
a matter on which the Chairman is ahvays consulted, and 1 understood that in 
this case the Chairman particularly asked that reporters should be taken out 
from this country. ! have seen the statement to whicrh my hon. Friend refers. 
My Noble Friend has not yet rec<*ivcd the communication wdiieli the Government 
of India promised should be made to him, but will of course consider most care- 
fully any representations that they may wo'sh to make. 

Public Accounts. 


Mr. HOPE SIMPSON asked Under-Secretary of State for India whether 
the home accounts of the Secretary of State and the accounts of the High Com- 
missioner are subjected to review by the Public Accounts Committee m India 
or by what authority? 

.1 'The acpounts of tlie Hifrh ConimisRioner are laid before 

the Public Accounts Committee in India. They arc also included in the naner 
relating to the Home Expenditure annually submitted to Parliament Under 
Section 26 of the Goveriimoiit of India Act, the accounts of the Secretarv of 
State in Council are laid before Parliament each year, and they are also laid 
before the Public Accounts Committee in India. 


Budget, 

Mr. MILLS asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether, in view 
of the fact that in India more than 50 per cent, of the total Indian Budget is 
non-votable by the members of the Indian Legislative Assembly, it is proposed 
to take steps to make all the Budget votable by the Assembly. 

Mr. RICHARDS: The, course suggested by the hon. Member would 
involve amendment of the Government of India Act. No proposal for this pur- 
pose has been made. 

Mr. MILLS : Have any representations been made by representative 
Indians ? 

Mr. RICHARDS : I am not aware of that, but I will make inquiries. 

Mr. SCURR asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether any 
recent Amendment has been made or published in India of the statutory rules 
under Section 67 B of the Government of India Act; whether the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly had been consulted; and when the Secretary of Statens sanction 
was applied for and obtained? 
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Mr. JIICUAUDS: My lion. Friend is presiiinably referring to Amend* 
ments of the Indian Legislative Kules to provide a suitable procedure for deal- 
ing with Hills recointnended or certilied under Section t>7 B of the Act. Amend- 
ments with this object have been made by the Govern me iit of India with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State in Council and were jiublished in India on 
13th March, in pursuance of the statute they are now being laid liefore both 
Houses of Parliament. So far as J am aware, the Assembly was not consulted. 

Rekouma (Inqitiiiy). 

Mr. SCURll asked the (hidcr-Secretary of State for India whether the 
Government will consider the desirability of associating with the inquiry pro- 
posed by the Government of India into the working of the reforms some nou- 
ofiicial Members or Ministers who have had actual experience of such working P 

Mr. UlCHAHDS; This quc'stion had been mentioned in correspondence 
with the Government of India, but that Government have not yet made any 
final recommendation with regard to it. 

PltKSR PllOI'AOANOA. 

(Colonel Sir GHARLKS YATFI asked the rnder-Secrctary of State for 
India whether his attention has been called to the danger of the propaganda 
disseminated in the Indian Press by- the extremist agitator, as quoted in the 
Beliar and Orissa JiCgislative Council in which the Government of India is 
described as a cruel opinessor and a cunning exploiter, that its hands were 
stained with hlor)d, that it dislioiioiirod women and massacred children, and 
that the Goveriiiucnt and all its works must he forthwith ended; and whether 
he \rill consult the (iovernineiit of India with a view to the reintroduction of 

the 1‘ress Law which was repealed two or three years ago? 

Mr. KKJHAUDS: J have not schuj any rejwrt of the nature mentioned in 
the question; hut I ivoiiid again remind the hon. and gallant Alemher that the 
Courts ill India exist and that use is made of them when offeiiceN or torts are 

committed. It is not eontenqilatcd to suggest to the (iovernmont of India to 

revive the Press A<*t. 

Sir C. YATK: Is the hon. Gentleman not aware that the Courts in India 
arc not made use of? 

Mr. RICHARDS : IMy informaiion is that the C\)iirts are made use of. 

Sir C. YATK: (.'an the lion, Gentleimin give me a single case? 

DiSTiritiHNcE (.Iaito), 

Mr. SNKLL Hsk<*d the Viidor-Secretary of State for Tjidia whether his at- 
ieiition has been drawn to the letter juldressed hy 41 meinhers of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly, inclnding well-known leaders of Indian public opinion, 
asking for a committee of officials and non-officials to make a thorough investi- 
gation into the firing at Jaito, and that a mere magisterial inquiry will not 
satisfy the needs of the situation ; and wbetlier, in view of the fact that the 
official and non-official accounts widely difler as to the whole affair, be will 
order a public inqiiiry to be made on the lines suggested? 

Mr. RK'HARDK: I have not at present seen the letter referred to, tbougb 
I understand such a letter was sent. As 1 stated in reply to a question on 
the loth March, the Secretary of State lias no doubt that tJie Government of 
India will take all necessary stej>s to ascertain the full facts, if they have 
reason to think that they have not already been us(*ertuined. and he does not 
think it ne(*essar.v to make any suggestion to tlioin in this connection. The 
appointment of a committee to make a general iiufuiry into the grievances of 
the Sikh community lias been under contemplation, and I now observe in the 
Press that it has just bcHui auiiouiiccd in India. 

Mill Industky, Bomtlvy. 

Mr. DCKKS asked the I’lider-Secretary of State for India wbetber be has 
now bad an opportunity of coii'^idering the Memorandum drawn by Mr. Find- 
lay Shirras, tlie director of labour under the Government of Bombay, which 
Meniftraiidum shows that the reserve funds of the niill-owners in Bombay had 
lieen increased by 345 per rent. ; and whether be will reTOminend the Govern- 
ment of India to take any steps in the matter? 
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Mr. RICHARDS : T have now seen a Press report of the Memorandum, 
which appears to have been submitted to the Bonus Dispute Inquiry Com- 
mittee appointed by the Government of Bombay. It gives the figure named 
as the increase in the reserve funds of 38 of the mills, the total number of 
which 1 understand is 82. The Committee reported that the results of the 
working of the mill industry as a w’hole for the year 1923 are such as to justify 
the contention of the inilluwners that the profits do not admit of the payment 
of a bonus. The question of reserve funds does not appear to be one in which 
Government could interfere. 

Mr. WARDLAW-MILNE : Is the lion. Gentleman aware that lust j^ear 
was a most disastrous year in the industry in Bombay? 

Mr. DUKES asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether, as a 
result ol Ills promised inquiries, he can state why the cases against the owner 
of the Ahmcdaliad Cotton Mill, in Boinjiay Presidency, were witlidrawn by the 
(k)llector alter a conviction had been obtained in the first case and a fii.o of 
£100 imposed for employing women and children on night duty iu contraven- 
tion of the Indian Factories Act, 1922? 

Mr. RICHARDS: It will take some time to obtain the report wliich is 
being called for through tlie Government of India. 1 will communicate with 
my hon. Friend when it is received. 

Assam liAiioiTit and Emigration Act. 

Mr. DTKEvS asked the Under-Secretary fd State for India if he is aware 
tliut, under the Assam Tiahour and Emigration Act, it is possible for a planter 
to have a labourer arrested for leaving his service, and that a labourer is made 
criminally liable for any breach of service; and whether there have been pro- 
tests from Madras about the recruiting of labour from that Presidency for 
work on Assam plantation ? 

Mr. RTCHAKDS: The provisions to which my hon. Friend refers in the 
Assam Labour and Emigration Act have lieen witlidrawn some years ago,i, As 
regards the latter pari of the question, no protests have been received. 

Gknkral Ei.kction (Statistich). 

Sir C. YATE ask(*d the Under-Scc*retary of Htate for India if he will give a 
Return for the last General Election in India showing the number of electors 
in the case of eacli Provincial Council, the TiOgislative Assembly, the number 
who voted, the number of candidates, and the nuinher returned, as given in 
the case of the elections for 1920? 

Mr. RICHARDS: 1 hope to receive, shortly from India material for such 
a Return which will he presented as soon as possible thereafter. 

Muiidkrb (Kohat), 

Lreut.-Coloiiel HOWARD-BURY asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether ho has any furt’ er information with regard to the murderers who 
have escaped from Afghanistan to Afridi country and whether pressure is being 
put on the Afridi to give them up? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Definite information as to the two missing members of 
the Kohat gang is still lacking. The Commissioner of the North West Frontier 
Province lias taken the matter up with a joint jirga of the Afridi and Orakzal 
tribes, and has secured sati.sfactory undertaking from most of the sections con- 
cerned. Further pressije will he applied if uoc€ssar 5 \ 

Afghanistan (Arms). 

Lieut. -Colonel HOWARD-BX^RY asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether any further consignments of rifles and machine guns are being 
sent by French firms to Afghaiiistati : whether any consignments are still being 
held up in Bombay; and can he state the numbers of rifles and machine guns 
that are being supplied bv French firms? 

The PRIME MINISTER (Mr. Ramsay MacDonald): In reply to the first 
part of the question. His Majesty’s Government have no information. The 
answer to the second and third parts of the question is in the negative. 

Lieut.-Colonel HOWARD-BURY : Have these consignments which were 
held up gone through? The Prime Minister: Yes. 
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Akali (Sikh) Jathab. 

Lieut.-Colonel HOWARD-BIIRY asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether he is taking any steps to prevent the setting out of these Jathas 
of Akaii Sikhs; and whether he is aw’are that such Jathas are stirring up un- 
rest in districts which were previously undisturbed? 

Mr. RICHARDS : My Noble Friend has already made inquiries and has 
ascertained that the question has been fully considered by the GovernmeJvts in 
India, who must be necessarily in the best nqsition to judge of the eflfect of 
these Jathas and of the policy to lie adopted in dealing with them. 

Lieut.-Colonel HOWARD-lUIRY : Can the hon. Member say whether they 
are adopting the policy of stopping these Jatha? 

Mr. MlliLS: Were these the same men whose aid was requisitioned in 
Franco and who proved capable, willing, and loyal at the time when we wanted 
them ? 

Nrwscackii Cknsorship. 

Mr. LANS.IUTUY asked the U nder-Secrctary of State for India whether he 
is aware that complains are made in India about the delay in delivery and, 
at times, confiscation ol‘ the following newspapers and periodicals: the “Crusa- 
der,” the “ Unity,” the “Outlook,” the “Freeman,” the “ Daily Herald,” 
the “ Islamic Review,” the “ Manchester (riirdian Weekly,” the “ Living Age,” 
the “ Nation,” the “ New Majority,” the “ New Russia,” and the “ Saturday 
Herald ” ; why there is this censorship and delay in the delivery of newspapers 
and periodicals in tlie Madras Presidency; and will he take steps to put an 
end to the same? 

Mr. IIK^HARDS: On the 7tb April 1 offered to have inquiry made into 
any specific cases. T can only repeat that offer, and the assurance that there 
is no such censorship. 

Mr. LANSBURY: Is it not specific enough to give the hon. Member the 
names of the journals which are not allowed to go in? Wliat more informa- 
tion does he require? 

. Karl WINTKRTON : Arc we to understand from the reply that there will 
be no interference with the powers which the last Government had for dealing 
with these matters if they desired to do so? 

Mr. RICHARDS: My reply was that there is no censorship. 

IliniOATION. 

Mr. BAKER asked the Fnder-Secretary of State for India what are the 
views and recommendations of the Government of India on the Resolution 
passed by the Council of State at Delhi on 5th March for a fresh survey of 
irrigation po.ssibilities both from the rivers and wells of India^ as no such sur- 
vey has been made since 1901 ? 

Mr. RICKARDS: The views and recommendations of the Government of 
India have not yet liecn received. An inquiry on the subject has been sent 
to them. 

ImI’kktat, Sek VICKS (Capitation Payments). 

Mr. D. GRENFELL asked the Fnder-Secretary of State for India what are 
the all-India services recruited by the Se<‘retary of State as distinct from thase 
recruited by the High Commissioner from India? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The all-India services are the Indian Civil Service, the 
Indian Poli(>e, Forest, Educational and Agricultural Services, the Indian Veteri- 
nary Service and officers of the Indian Medical Service in civil employ. 

Mr. GRENFELL asked the Fnder-Secretarv of State for India whether the 
annual contribution made by India to His Majesty's Govenimenf^through tbe 
capitation rate amounts to some 35 lakhs of rupee.s annually; is this sum 
distributed among various military institutions in this country; and at what 
rate per head for officer «nd rank’ and file tbe capitation rate 'is fixed? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Hi 1923-24 a provisional pavment of £1,700,000 was 
made to the War Office in resTiect of the cost of raising and training the re- 
cruits required for service in India, the cost of training including, infer aliaj 
the pay of the recruits and a share of the military training establishments main- 
tained in this country. This payment was at the rate of £26 per officer and 
man of the British Army serving on the Indian establishment. In addition, a 
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provincial payment of approximately £100,000 was made to the Air Ministry in 
respect of cost of training Air Force personnal based on a per capita charge 
of £60. . . , . 

Mr. WINDSOR asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether the 
cost of the education of British soldiers who serve for less than five years in 
that country is repaid to the Indian Government by the British Treasnrv? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The present capitation rate for the training of British 
troops sent to India is based on an average period of service in India assessed 
on the basis of past experience, and it is not necessary to take account of in- 
dividual departures, in the one direction or tlie other, from that average. The 
mode of calculation of tlie rate in future is under consideration. 

Mr. F. GOULD asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether In- 
dians are admitted to the artillery schools; and whether India is contributing 
directly or indirectly through capitation grants to the cost of such schools? 

Mr. BAKER asked the Under-Secretary of State for India how many 
Indians are bcini^ trained at military institution both in Fifigland and in India 
on King’s commissioned rank in the Artillery, the Tank Corps, and the Air 
Force ? 

Mr. RICHARDS : No Indians are being trained for King’s commissioned 
rank in the Artillery, Tank Corps, or Air Force, none of wbi(;h antis are open 
to officers of the Indian Service, As 1 explained in my reply to the bon. and 
gallant Member for Blackpool (Lieut.-Colonel Meyler) on 7th April, it is not 
liossible to say bow much of the capitation payments are attributable to tbo 
training institutions in question. 


Government op India Act. 

Mr. D. GRENFELL asked the Under-Secretarv of State for India whe- 
ther it is in the discretion of tb<» Governor of Bengal to certify which arc essen- 
tial and which are non-essential services in the transferred Departments; whe- 
ther the Governor of Bengal has decided that educational and medical Services 
in Bengal are non-<*ssential services; and whether the Secretary of State pro- 
poses ti) take anv steps in the matter? 

Mr. RICHARDS : It is almost impossible within the limits of ouestion and 
answer to explain, accurately the somew'hat intricate point raised bv tbo bon. 
Member on the provisions of the Goyeriiment of India Act, but I hope to be 
able to make the Government’s position clear in tlie course of tbo Debate to- 
morrow. 


Army (Indianisation). 

Mr. P. GOULD asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether there 
s any bar to the appointments of Indians to the staff departmental services of 
the Army in India; wbetln - any Indian has been so appointed and whether 
Indians are given opportunities to qualify for such posts. 

Mr. RICHARDS : There is no bar to the appointment of Indians to the 
staff and departmental services of the Army in India for which British officers 
of the Indian Army are eligible and they have the same opportunities to 
qualify. Indians have been so appointed. 

Imperial Government and Government op India 
(Dipferences op Opinion). 

Captain TERRELL asked the Uiider-Sccretary of State for India whether 
within the last six months, there have been any cases in which the decision of 
His Majesty’s Government has overridden the advice of the Indian Government 
on matters of domestic concern; and, in that case what these cases have been? 

Mr. RICHARDS : It would not he in accord with established usage to 
make any statement as to the cases in which differences of opinion may have 
manifested themselves in the course of the mutual discussion which takes place 
between the Indian Government and the Secretary of State as representing His 
Majesty’s Government, in the discharge by the latter of his responsibilitieii, 
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Second Debate on India. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— 15 APEIL, 1924. 

In the House of Commons on 16th April, 1024, Viscount CURZON moYed: — 

That this Hohsp., rieiritiq wiih unxiety r^vpni evpnfs in Imlia. rvcfrets tho. 
tarh of a vleor ufatpmvnt of policy with rpyrird thereto by His Majesty's 
Ministers, 

Viscount CrUZON said: — 

The point of view which I desire to take in regard to India is this: 
J look upon India, not as an expert, hut as a “man in che street.’* Many 
things have happened and are hfu>pcning in India which have made those of 
us wlio value the good name of hhighind and its great traditions, who value 
the Indian Empire as “one of the hriglitest jewels of the British Crown,” a 
jewel beyond pric*e, feel profoundly anxious with regard to tliat jewel. We 
feel sometimes that tl>e jewel is getting a little loose in its sotting and \ye 
want, as far as possible, to he reassured in the matter. That is the main 
purpose of my motion. 

Fium Government in India. 

It has been obvious for many generations fuist that firm government and 
wise statesmanship have brought India to a very great position in the world. 
All of us ran say that we desire tliat the position w'hich India hoTtls to-day 
in the world shall not be weakened, but shall he strengthened, and that is 
the point of view, 1 imagine, of the ordinary sane Englishman. What makes 
many of iis profoundly anxious js a ronibinatjon of many circumstances. There 
have been many curious happenings in India. Wc have liad certain utU'rances 
by the Recretary of Stale i»J another place, and we have, of course, the advent 
to power of a Socialist Government. 1 am sure that right hon. and bon. 
Members opposite will not think it an unfair remark if I say that anyone 
holding the views which they must know that I hold, would have profound 
anxiety with regard to India in view of the professions of opinion to which 
members of the Socialist party have given vent in the past. I say that only 
ill order that right hon. and hon. Members may understand the anxiety 
which ’many of us feel in the absence of an authoritative declaration in this 
i louse uiion the subject of India. 

Let me deal with the ]>ositioti of fiidia as I see it. T will go as far back 
as 1919. One might go haek much further, hut I am not sure that it would 
he found a very fruitful line of search. 1 go Imck to 1919 when the Goverii- 
inent of India Act was passed. I opposed the passage of that Act, because I 

did not think that it would contribute to the good of India in the long run. 

I ihought the Measure was likely to bring about sinli a state of affairs as 
has occurred — a state of unrest ami anxiety, and possible harm to the vSer 
ill Jiulia. My noint of view now', however, is tliat that Measure is on 
Statute Book, that it was accepb<*d by India, and that it is the duty of every 
true constitutionalist to do his best to npliuld that Act in tlm letter and in the 
spirit. As soon us that .\< t was passcnl, what \ will call the Left wing in India 
denounced the Measure as utterly inadequate. They Look the point of view 
which I expected them to take. In the year 1920 we had the first common use 
of, or eomrnoii allusion to, the names of Mr. Gandhi and the Ali Brothers. 

They were undoubtedly the leaders of the Left w'ing in Indian yxditics. They 

said that the Act was inadequate and that nothing less than certain demands 
w'ould meet wdth their approval. Their chief demands wore (1), a settlement of 
the Turkish peace in accordance with Moslem ideas; (2). a settlement of the 
wrongs in the Punjab: and (3). the grant of complete Home Buie to India. 
I am putting tliesc facts forward, not in any party sjiirit, but as a reason for 
the anxiety which many of ns feci on the advent of the Socialist party to 
pow'er. The next thing that happened w^as the v’sit to India of the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman tlic Chancellor of the Dnchy of Lancaster and of the 
hon. Gentleman the Parliaineiitarv vRecrotarv to tlio Treasury. Thev gave 
specific assuraiiees 1o the extremists in ln<lia that the Indian Nationalist 
niovement had the full support of the Socialist party. Speaking at Allaliatidd 
in December, 1920, the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster said : 

“The British Labour party is with the Imliaii people in their desire for 
(temocratie Swaraj.” 
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Oil another occasion he added : 

“Jt was ininiaterial whether it was Home Hule or independence.** 

The i'arliaiiieniarv SecretHry to the ’Ireasury declared : 

“In their tight lor treeduin and lor tlie compleiest form of seW-govern- 
inent the deiiuMTacy oi Britain is whole heartedly with the Indian Nationalist." 

He spoke, too, of the identity ot aim existing between the Indian Nationalist 
movement and British Labour, which — 

“Had pledged itself to the application ol sell-detcnnination to India." 

In an article in the “Pioneer Mail" ot 21st January, 1921, we read that it 
was the Parliamentary Secretary to the Treasury who declared before leaving 
India : 

‘The whole nation was behind (Jaiidlii.’ He can surely have had very little 
idea of w'hat the whole nation consists or what it means. 

The CHANCELLOR of the DUCHY of LANCASTER (Colonel WEDG- 
WOOD): Can the Noble Lord give me the authority for that quotation? 

Viscount CURZON : I will give it to iny right hon. and gallant hriend 
before the Debate concludes if he wishes. 1 wish to cpiote now from the 
“Pioneer Mail" of the 28th March, 1921. There is a passage relating to the 
Bolshevik conspiracy trial whiidi is going on at (’awnpore at the present time. 
In it is a quotation from a letter signed “It." dated 28rd January this year. 
The initial “R." presumably refers to Mr. Roy, who is well known as being 
in close touch with Moscow and with extremist opinion in India, and this is 
what he says : 

“The Labour party has (*ome to power . . . There is some disillusion- 

ment in store for a section of the Indian politicians, particularly Baptista, 
Chacha and Lajpat Rai. 'fliey ' banked upon their patron Wedgwood’s advent 
in the India Olhee. But .MacDonald had to buy the right of residence in 11), 
Downing Street with high price. The Liberals made it sure he would not do 
anything to tani|M*r with the Empire before Uiey consented to put him in a 
place from which they can puli him down at any moment . . . Wedgwood, 

who has committed hinisclf too ninch in supporting the Indian Magna Charta, 
had to he put away in favour of an ex-Colonial pi*o-Consiil whose member- 
ship of the Labour party >vas hardly known until yesterday. A scion of the 
aristoiTacy who ruled Jamaica to the satisfaction ot ImperialiKin, in which lie 
has a large stake, can he entrusted with the trusteeship of India." 

- Naucur Conukkss. 

That is a cpiotation from a letter written by a Moscow extremist, and I 
am quite certain it could not meet with the approval of the CJliaiicdlor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and I only quote it because f think these things should be 
known not only to right lion, and hon. Gentlemen opposite, but to the country 
as a whole, in order that we may get a fuller appreciation of the situation. It 
must also he remembered that the Cliancellfir of the Duchy and the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to tlie Treasury, when at Nagpur in the same year, w^ere 
present at the extremists’ Congress, and I am sure the right hon. and^ gallant 
Gentlemen will not demy that at that Congress the most violent anti-British 
and seditious speeches were made. I do not know that the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman made any very aetive protest. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD: On the contrary, I did make a piotest, and it was 
noted in the Press of India. 

Viscount CURZON : 1 am very pleased to hear it, hut my researches have 
not brought that fact to ligiit. However, I have no doiiht the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman will take the opportunity this evening of explaining matters, 
in 1921 the Goverinneiii of India Aet eaine into operation, and that year also 
marked the end, or the failure shall we say, of the iion-co-openition movement. 
That movement xvas instituted by Mr. Gandhi, and hon. Af^emhers know what 
it was. The year 1921 also saw the trial and conviction 6f^ the Ali brothers. 
Nothing to which 1 wish to allude hajipeiied until 1922, which was signalised 
by the arrest of Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi was convicted^ for sedition and was 
awarded a sentence of six years’ imprisonment, and his position was quite 
straight-forwardly summed up l^i’ IMr. Gandhi himself at his trial )vhen ^he, said: 

“I know I was jdaying with fire and if I am freed I will do it again.** 

Two more years passed, and this year, 1924, together witl^ -the advent pf {he 
Labour Government, sees Mr. Gandhi unconditionally released. (Hon. 
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Members: “Hear, hear!”) 1 can quite understand that there are hon. 
Members opposite who do not agree with the conviction of Mr. Gandhi and 
look upon him as a wrongly convicted man, but they will agree that he went 
through a proper form ot trial before he was convicted and sentenced, and 
ho himself was quite open about it, bec^ausc he stated that lie did not regret 
what he had done and, if given the chance, would do it again. Mr. Gandhi 
himself does not deny that fact, and his action with regard to India has un- 
doubtedly been responsible for the loss of many hundreds of lives. (Hon. 
Members: “No, no!”) 1 do not think it can be denied that the methods which 
he pursued have been responsible for the loss of a great many lives. The 
grounds which are given for his release are those of ill-health. 1 wish to know 
what did the doctors recommend with regard to Mr. Gandhi. 1 think it is of 
importance that this should be known. It would be as much a misfortune for 
India if Mr. (iandhi were released liecaiise of a Conservative party being in 
power as it would bo if Jje were released because of the Liberal party or the 
Socialist party being in jiower. 

To make India the sjiort of party politics is one thing which will render it 
quite certain that India will bo plunged into depths ol misery and sufteririg 
W'hich she has never hitherto pliinilied. Her life has been fairly quiet up to now 
(Hon. Members: “Oli”) Well it has been. I submit to bon. Members opposite, 
from the Mutiny until just before the Reforms Act we have compartively 
peaceful times in India. There have been outbreaks, but not of a serious 
character. Hut if you make India the sport of party j>olitics, it is a desperate 
gamble, and one which will never pay, whoever tries it. I notiee that Mr. 
Gandhi was released with the advent to offi<*e of the Socialist Government, and 1 
want to know’ if that release was political or for reasons of health. The 
Govcriimoiit have only t(j say and, if the GovoruJiiont give me an assurance that 
it was for reasons of ill-health, I shall iindonhtediy l>eliovc it; but as we see it 
to-day, we see this curious concatenation of circumstances: the advent of a 
Labour Government and the release of Gandhi. T would also point to the 
fact that we have in India now a great Pro-consul who was a former Lord 
Chief Justice and T can hardly believe that a former Lord Chief Justice could 
sacrifice justice to expediency. With regard to the possible association of the 
Socialist party with it, there is another thing I notice, and that is that in the 
“Daily Herald” of the ftth February this year, there are the following passages: 

“ There is no doubt that the Sw'araj party w’ill be prepared to co-operate 
with a Labour Govenimont, in which they can have confidence. . . . Unfortu- 
nately, Labour’s predecessors liave h’ft Indiiiid an atmosphere of suspicion and 
distrust, and it takes a long time to get this removed, but Gandhi’s release 
has begun the new niovemeiit of mutual understandijig.” 

Hon. Metuhns: JI ear ^ hearV* 

Gandhi’s Release. 

Viscount CURZON : Then hon. Members opposite nsRO(‘iate Gandhi’s ro- 
loase with the advent to pow’or of the S<M-ialist [)arty. The next thing 1 notiee 
is the Labour Manifesto of 2(H.h February, wliicli states that the National 
Council once more fully associates itself w’ith the i)eople of India in their demand 
for political and economic liberty. It assures the Indian workers of its syni- 
Dathy and support in their struggle against the iiiliiinian conditions of their 
labour ; weh^omes the release of (huidhi ; calls for the unconditional release of 
other Indians iinpriwnied for i)urely political offences, dissociated frcrni acts of, 
or incitement to, violence; and reiterates its view that the Keiiva decisinns as 
affecting the relntij)ns between White and Indian settlers should lie reconsidered 

Mr. LANSRURY: Ry whom was that issued? 

Viscount CUflZON: It w’as the Labour Manifesto. 

Mr. LANSBURY: Where from? 

Viscount CURZON: I suppose from Ecclestou Square. It urges that the 
Coininission to l»e set up for revision of the Government of India Act should 
not be delayed for five years hut should ho immediately appointed; and, in 
view of the adoption of Mr. Motilal Nehru’s resolution in the Legislative Assem- 
bly, asks the British Government to consider the advisability of inviting repre- 
sentatives of the various parties in India to conifult with it regarding the acceler- 
ation of full self government, which should be impeded bv no claim that Britain 
IS the rightful ruler of India. 
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I would like to pass from those topics to a little more direct allusion to 
the state of affairs in India to-day. With regard to the moderates, you kave, 
first of all, the Moderate or Liberal party, who profess co-operation with the 
British Administration, who thereby secure power in oflSce, hut who all the 
time are working; steadily to displace the British element in Indian Adminis- 
tration. I would take, first of all, as representative of them, Mr. Sastri. I 
think he will be taken Ps being a moderate man. On the 28th February he 
said, in the Council of State, that British members of the Service are there “ on 
sufferance,’* and he reioiced to see them humiliated. None of the three Indian 
colleagues of the Viceroy, who w’ere present on that occasion, made the smallest 
protest or repudiated his views and Sir T. B. Saprii has publicly expressed his 
adherence to Mr. Sastri’s view'. 

Lapsino into Anarchy. 

In regard to the extremists, first of all von Iiave them divided into four 
groups. You have the revolutionary Akali Sikh.s of the Punjab, >^u have the 
small faction of the the Ali brothers who arc preaching the gospel of sedition 
and non-resistance to .Afghan invasion, you have the Hindu extremists, who 
want to expel the British from India by “ non-violent ” methods, and you 
have those who still adhere to Gandhi. In every case the extremists have made 
the most wild promises to each of those to whom they make their chief appeal 
and in every case they have represented that the only thing that stands be- 
tween their followers and what they W'ant is the existence of the British Em- 
pire, and although those interests arc absolutely in conflict in many cases these 
promise.s should at the same time be taken into account, fn the last four years 
while this intensive agitation has heen going on, there has been more bloodshed, 
more loss of life and property, and more damage done to India than there has 
been during the previous 60 years. In fact, I do not think it would be exagge- 
rating matters to say that as the British power becomes W'eaker, India lap.ses 
deeper and deeper into anarchy. 

I W'ould like to say a few words about the Services. I know' that a Com- 
mission is sitting and is going to report, and that the Government have giyon 
a pledge that a dav will he given to the House of Commons for the discussion 
of that Report, but wdieii the Cominis.siou w'ill report and that discussion take 
place is quite iineertain. What is certain is that all is not well wdth the Ser- 
vices in India, and all is not w'ell for, I believe, a very clear and distinct 
reason, for jnst one thing, namely, that the Services have no sort of guarantee 
under present conditions writh regard to their future. How can anvhndv enter- 
ing the Indian Civil Service, arivhody putting his son into the Indian Civil 
Service say W'hat the position of that boy or that official w'ill bo in the next 
10, or even five, years’ time, without an authoritative declaration from the 
Government as to where they stand in the matter)* 1 say that that declaration 
should not he delayed one minute. The Government ought to make it at the 
very earliest possible moment. T'^p to now, every year some 60, I believe, of our 
liest stmlents, froin nlaces liWo Oxford and Cauihridgo. used tn go in the 
Indian Civil Service but T believe that now w'c get about four or five, and those 
not of the be.st tvpe that w’c used to get. T am sure hon. Members opposite will 
not think that that is a gain to India. If we send people to India to heln out 
our admini.stration there, surely we ought to send onr very host. Second-rate 
men w'ill not do, end yon can oulv get the very best if von give them e satis- 
factory as.surance in regard to their future. In my opinion, we must tell them 
what is^going to be the position of the Services in India, not in 10 years time 
or in 15 years’ time: you must say what is going to lie their position within the 
next 25 years. If you do not, vou cannot expect to get the best type of Eng- 
lishmen, and nothing but tbe best, I say. is good enough for India. 

Indianisation of Sbiivtcks. 

With regard to the Indianisation of tbe Services, lion. Members here know 
probably as W'oll as I do that the Govertiinont of India Act limited the Indian- 
isation of the Services in India to a little over 30 per cent., but the.v may 
not know that the Indianisation of the Services has gone to something like 60 
per cent, at the present time, the reason being that you cannot get the British- 
ers. They are not to be had under present conditions. It has gone much fur- 
ther than the Government of India Act ever contemplated, and 1 say that it 
93 
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merits the most serious attention of His Majesty’s Goyernment. I do not alto- 
gether absolve previous Administrations from blame in this matter. 1 want to 
be quite fair, and 1 do not want to put the blame for the present position of 
affairs entirely on the present Government. They have not been in office long 
enough, but tliev have a great opportunity to make their position quite clear, 
and if they would only do that, 1 believe they would be doing a very good day’s 
work for India. 

Indian Klectionb. 

There is one other thing I should like to touch imon, that is in regard 
to the election in India. We see a tremendous demana for some enlargement 
of the Government of India Act. Do hon. Members opposite realise that the 
ordinary educated Indian I'orms^ about 2 per cent, of the population P If you 
take the All-Indian electorate it is about one in every 280. The remainder 
have no votes sit all. When you talk about India having the vote, you are talk- 
ing about an infinitesimal portion of the population; 97 per cent, or 98 per cent, 
of the population, the agricultural classes chiefly, are absolutely without the 
franchise at all. Whatever we may do in India we cannot divest ourselves of 
our responsibility in regard to these classes in India. This was clearly shown 
ill the recent debate in the All-1 ncUa Assembly on the Tariff Resolutions. The 
British member in charge of the proposals which have been forced upon the 
Government by the groat majority of the Indian members — mainly Urban mem- 
bers — against the protests of the* few representatives of the rural masses, had 
the candour to say this : 

“ If the agricultural classes (over 90 per fM*iit. of _the population) were able 
fully to grasp the issues involved in this question of Free Trade versus Pro- 
tection, if they were able fully to bring influence to l>ear upon this Assembly, I 
doubt very much whether this Assembly to-day would accept my Amendment — 
namely tlie tariff proposals ” — 

And this was an Amendment which he had bc?on forced to bring in by the 
people to whom the Government has been handed over in India. He doubted 
whether he would be putting that Amendment forward] This is a thing of 
w’hich we do not want to lose sight. In regard to the declarations with respect 
to India, J w^ould just like to give three, which 1 think it is essential should 
be in the minds of the House to-night. On 2nd August, 1922, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Carnarvon Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd George) made a 
speech w'hich I remcmlK^r listening to with the greatest jiossible pleasure, and 
in the course of that speedi he said this with solemn emphasis ; 

“ llrituin will in no circumstances reliiuiuish her responsibility to India. 
That is the fundamental principle wdiich will guide every party that ever has 
any hope of commanding the confidence of the people of tin's country.” 

Prime Minister’s Message. 


The next declaration to wdiich I w'ould like to direct the attention 
of the House is that of the present Prime Minister. The right hon. Gentleman 
is in a different position to his predece.ssors in that he has direct personal know- 
ledge, for he has lieen out to India and has written a book upon it. T think 
we may claim that he is one who hav dire^-t first-hand knowledge of India, and 
] cannot believe that he will bo misled by the demands of any narrow section of 
Indian politicians. He realises, I am sure, the seriousness* of the case, and 
that the present Indian politicians have no claim and really cannot say that 
they represent the 98 jiet cent, of the population without* the franclnse I 
thought I liad the quotation, but I find 1 liave not, hut I think the declara- 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman made when he first came' into office is in 
the minds of the House. Shortly after the Government came, in he said that 
it the people thought that the present extremist campaign in India was likely 
to lead to an alteration in the action of this country then they were makine a 
great mistake. ^ 

There is another referenec. and that is of Lord lleading. A few days he- 
fore the passage of the Budget, Lord Reading said • 

‘‘ There is now a spirit in India which if T am to credit aU I read is bent 
on the destruction ^ the reforms unle.ss it immediately obtains that which is 

hTm^on JLM/ernmett^’^'"''"'*"'*'’'^ forthwith-that is complete 
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I only want to allude to those declarations in order that the House may 
have a knowledge of them. There is one other by Sir Malcolm Hailey, who 
till lately was the Home member in the Government of India. Taking part 
ill the debate upon the Budget in India the other day, he said: 

“ The British nation will not give further constitutional reforms unless 
they are satisfied that a measure of advance could be properly utilised for the 
advantage of India, and that it would not be influenced by criticisms of British 
trusteeship. The Assembly was being asked to throw the first step to Self- 
Government in the face of the British Parliament. The Home Member asked 
the Assembly to consider whether the proiiosal of the Pandit would help India. 
TJie King’s Government must be carried on and no section in British politics 
would bo favourably influenced by such action as tliat proposed.” 

Those are strong words, but 1 hope that His Majesty’s Government to- 
night will bo able to give an assurance that the words of Sir Malcolm Hailey 
will not be repudiated in this House. Let me now say a few words as to 
what happened in the Indian Ijogislature. That is another thing which has 
given grave anxiety to those on this side of the House, and indeed all who 
value the greatness of the British Kmpire in India. AVe have seen in the 
Indian Legislature first of all the rejection of the Finance Bill. That has 
obviously been done with only one idea, namely, to make the working of the 
present reforms in India impossible. If that is so, what is going to be — T think 
we are entitled to know — the attitude of the Government r* 1 am firmly con- 
vinced that the potjplo who took this action never did a worse day^s work, not 
only for India but for themselves, and for this reason : How can anybody, 
how can those who resort to such extremist measures, and take such misguided 
action, claim in the same word that extension of self-government — how can they 
possibly justify it — when, by their action tlH*y are demonstrating their total 
unfitness for anything of the sortP The result ()f the rcjc'ction of the Budget 
was that the Finance Bill was reintroduced on 'the narroiyest possible lines to 
ensure safety and trainpiility in the interests of British India, and the 
Government were unable to give much needed relief to the ProviiKjes of 
Madras, the United Provinces, and the Punjab. You liave the same state of 
affairs in Bengal : there are the Hwarajists who refused to grant the salaries 
of the Ministers and to vote vital supplies. This is what the Calcutta corres- 
pondent of the “ Daily Telegraph ” said wlien talking about the state of affairs 
111 Bengal : 

“'J’ho Budget has emerged in such a battered state that the situation con- 
fronting Lord Lytton is a very delicate one. I understand, however, that iu- 
teriifeting widely the hazy provision.s regarding liis powers of certirication ho 
has decided tcmiporarily to retain his Ministers, and to approve expenditure 
sufficient to cause the least possible damage to essential services. Even so, my 
estimate of 700 as the number of officers belonging to the Health and Ediieatioii 
services, who are to be dismissed, was below the mark. Altogether l,2fK) oflfi- 
c?ors will shortly be under 3 months’ iiotiw. Fortunately before the expiry of 
this period the i)rcs€nt grotesque position, wliicli lias resulted from the tactics 
of the Swarajists, can bo resu >jiiittcd to the Council.” 

Loud Olivier’s Statement. 

On this question several attempts liaye been made to elicit a clear state- 
ment from the Under-Secrctary of State for India as to what action the Gov- 
ernmont of Bengal has taken or is ,a})oiit to take. 1 have followed this question 
with interest, but so far I do not think any satisfactory answer has ^en forth- 
coming. We know that a lung speech was made by Lord Lytton which is, I am 
afraid too long to read in its entirety to night, but it was reported in the 
* Pioneer Mail ’ and I hope it has received the attention of the Government. 
The same state of affairs which occurred in Bengal also happened in the Central 
Province and the United Provinces, and in fact all over India. T will now come 
to the declaration of the Government and to the statement made by the Secre- 
tray of State for India in another place on the 26th February. He 'said on that 
occasion one or two things whicjh those w'ho have studied his speech have found 
to be somewhat misleading. One thing he said was : 

The Government of India Act provides that not later than 1929 a Roval 
Commission should he sent out.” 

The Government of India Act provides that “ Not earlier than 1929 ” and 
that is a great difference. There is a great difference between ” not earlier ” 
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uiid “ not lattT,” and if “ not later *’ is tlie correct interpretation it gives 
a great scope lor agitation in India. In the same speech the Secretary ol 
State tor India said: , r t i- 

“ We stand tor the proscnl by the provisions of the Governinent or .India 
Act.” What is meant by that statement r* Why are these assertions not made 
(jiiite clear!*' Jn the same sjieech the Sei*retar.v of State proceeds to say: 

“ 1 am glad, and the j»arty which J represent is glad, that Mr. Gandhi 
has been released Irom prison, liocaiise it is repiignaiit to linman nature tlint 
a man of his intelligence should he treated as a criminal.” 

{11 Oh. Mtmhns. “ lirarV') 

As a mutter of fact, Mr. (iiaiidhi was coiivi<*ted of the most serious charge 
of sedition. H nterrnption). An lion. Momlier opposite who internipts mo is 
a member of the Coinmiini.st party. 

Mr. LANSHI’JtY : Who <lo you ineaiiP 

Viscount (U'ltZON : I mean the hoii. .Member for Row and Rroniley. 

.Sir. LANvSRrRY : If I were a member of the Communist party I sliould 
not mind owning up to it. but the Noble I^ord has’ made a great mistake. 

Vis<*onnt CURZON : Does the hon. Member fleny \i? 

.Mr. Ji.\NSRrjlY: Yes, I do deny it. 

Viscount CU’RZDN : 'Plieii I withdraw it unreservedly. 

Mr. LANSHTHY : When you make a charge of that kind the onus of 
proof rests on yon. 

Vis(‘ount CTRZON ; I thought you were at tlieir meeting on Sunday 
morning. Mr. Gandhi has recently stated that he realises the conscqnences of 
his action, and in* would do the same thing again. J would now like to sum 

”P* 

I want, and those who think as I do want, a specific* and a clear stato- 
nient frtiin the present (loveriiinent as to where they stand as far as India is 
<*on<*orned. I want to know whether the present Government endorse the declara- 
tion of Sir Mal(*oIm Hailey in the Debate on the rejection of the Einance Bill 
in India. I think it is important that declarations like these should be ba(*ked 
up by the Government. I am certain the (Government do not approve of tlic 
a(*tion of the c.\tremisls in India, and they do not want to depart from tlic 
letter and spirit of the (Government of'India .Act. I want to hear a declaration 
from the (Governinent with reganl to the senvices in India. It will not be 
enough for the (GovoniimMit to promise iis a day for discussion at some iinf*t'r- 
(aiii date whi(*h may he provided if Parliamentary conditions |)ermit. f would 
like the CGovernnient now that they have a chance to night, to tell n.s what 
ste|)s they an* taking t<i carry out the.se de(*ia rat ions. I ask the Government: 
is it too miicli to hope that the Prime IMinislers' deciarat'on w lien he first took 
office will he translated into ::<*t'on and that Imliun problems will he regarded 
not as party (inestioiis, hut j s national questions. I want to look at them 
from the national point of view and wliatever party is in power 1 hope it 
will assert ami givt* elfect to the nrineiplo that f/ren/ liiUn'm it ill, in no rir- 
I nm.sfonrr.s, rf-!int/iiisli hn- n'.\i/onxihilH tf in IntJin. Suc*li a policy would at once 
rally to onr cause not only tlie liidian imi.s.ses, but the host section of the 
cdiK'atcd cla.sses, hearten the Services now deprc.s.sed and di.sorgani.sod, and 
eiiahle Britain's work in India, which has been shaniefnllv neglected since 
politics oversliadowcd admiiii.stration, to be pressed forward witli renewed hope 
and vigour. 

Sin H. (hiMK ON Biiit.mx's RKKeoNsimj.rrY. 

Sir M. (MLAFK (Si-otfisli rnivcrsitie.s. I'.) (.Icscrihcfl (lvar(*hy as a 
Spider's wch spun out of the brain Jif a doctrinaire pedant and full of tra,ps and 
catches. It was the pro(lu<*t of the sort of brain that, would devise »v written 
Constitution which looked voi'v well on paper, hut lai*keil altogether the iinagi- 
nation to realise the scheme in actual working. On the ^lart of the Civil .ser- 
viiiits who gave evidence before the Joint ('‘omniittee there was scarcely one 
who did not prolcss himseli ready to do his best to make the scheme of change 
work well. ((Cheers.) That change was expected, and thev still ro<*ogiiize the 
honcstv of purpose which actiiate/l Mr. .MoutiMni, eltlioiigfi thev were entitled 
to doubt the ineasiire of (*i)niposite wisdom which had been hrougFit to bear 
on the question. He was not going to rake up disagreeable things. He 
thought that the less said about them Git* better. They had to look forward 
with hope, although with niixietv. The two extremes of action now before 
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them were, on the one hand, the proposal to sorap the scheme and to resume 
the authority of this country, and, on the other to abdicate our responsibility 
imposed upon us before the eyes of the w'or|d. Both these schemes urere equally 
wrong. (Cheers.) To scrap the sc'heme would be to go back on our word and 

•• would be an act of cowardice. Ijet there l)e no thought of that. It might be 
that anarchy and disorder in India might compel us, in spite of ourselves, to 
exercise our authority and to adopt more drastic methods,, but let them not by 
one word of theirs hasten that time or describe it as the probable result of the 
present situation. The worst course of ail was indecision. Unionists were 
ready to co-operate with the Covernincnt in pursuing a definite course. He 
urged the Government to proceed gradually, on the responsibility of Parlia- 
ment, to deal with all parts of the Act with impartiality, and to trust their 
administrators. 


Mil. Hovk vSi.mi*son on India. 

Mr. HOPE SIMPSON (Taunton, L.) said his own information direct from 
India was that affairs in the distri<*ts were very much better than thev had been, 
and that the relations between the district ofUcers and the residents were 
much better than in 1J)21. There were ta*o reasons for the breakdow’ii of the 
.Act of 1919 ill the l^rovincial Legislatures. One was that the Indian Ministers 
were comparatively impotent, and bad not entire charge of their ]iortlolios, 
as India expected they would have. The second reason was the very natural 
disgust at the failure of the dyarchical system which was unworkable. That 
was proof positive that the .Act reipiired amendment. The same state of affairs 
existed in the Legislative .Assembly, and the Governor-General bad to certif.v. 

certification a satisfactory method of legislation? If not. Parliament 
should evolve some other metliod hy wdiieh the G()vernor-(»eneral could carry 
on liis Governinent if the Legislature was not going to support him. Notliing 
could be worse for the success of Goveriimont in India than for the extremists 
to find they had only to reject the Budget in ord(»r to get the Viecroy to certify. 
His suggestion was that the GovornmenL should send out a Commission to in- 
quire into the situation on the spot and to report what action, whether legis- 
lative or administrative, was required to carry out the expressed intention 
that the Beforms should constitute a definite step towards the fnifiinieiit of 
the promise of ultimate self-government within the Empire. It seemed to he 
siijiposed that a section of the Act prevented such action being taken. The 
section said there must be a Commission at tbe end of ten years but Hiere was 
nothing in it probibitiug tbe ajipoiiitment of a (’oinmission before tbe ten years 
bad elapsed. Mr. Montagu bad said tbe section did not tie tbe bands of Pnr- 
liainoiii, that if necessary a (!oinmission could be af)po.'nted before tbe expiration 
of the ten years. Even if the section was held b.v tbe Law Officers to stop the 
appointment of a Commission in the interval, the House (‘oiiki easilv amend it. 
The .Act was an experiment, it was a leap in tbe dark, and events bad proved 
that it was not perfect. AVby, Ibeii, sbonid ibey not find out by inquiry on tlie 
spot where the maebinery was defective and amend it aeeorilingly ? The diffi- 
culties bad Jiriseii because of the intense* interest which tbe people of India 
took in politics. They bad been encouraged to believe that they were to have 
Dominion self-government. They felt that tbe Act would prevent any luqie of 
advance at the end of the ten veers. The best course, therefore, ivas the ap- 
pointifieiit of a (Vimmission. (Hoar, hear.) 

.Mil. SclTUlt's 8l*KKf'll. 

Afr. SCU’BB : I congratulate the Noble Lord the Member for South Better- 
sea (Viscount Ciirzon) on bringing forward this Uesolution. I also regret tliat 
there is not a greater opportunity of diseiissing this important question of the 
future of India. Every Member of this House will agree that it is of supreme 
importance to tbe whole future of tbe Britkli Emnire. or, ns I prefer to call 
it, tbe British Commonwealth. T agree with the Noble Lord who brought for- 
ward this motion that India is the brightest jewel in tbe British Crown. T 
agree with him also in tbe desire that India shall always be associated with tbe 
British Crown, but if tbe policy, pursued at the present time, of simply re- 
garding every expression of opinion from India as being merely tbe expression 
of opinion of extremists to w'hicb no consideration should be given at all, is 
continued, if w'c meet all the demands that are made bv refusing, then in no 
circumstances shall we be able to preserve India to tbe British Commonwealth. 
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It is ratlicr remarkable that despite the whole history of the development 
of the British Empire, despite the faet, as we know, that it was always by the 
extension of the blessings of self-goveriiiiiciit to other i)arts of that Empire that 
the Empire has been preserved and consolidated, we still find taken up the 
attitude that we ought not to go any further along that road, that the people 
who are asking for self-government are not in any sense of the word qualified 
for it either because of reasons of education or for some other reason, and 
that, therefore, wo are the only people who are able to look after yiem, and 
tliey arc unable to look after themsolves. Against that attitude I desire to 
protest in the strongest manner. So far as we are concerned, we put forward 
in that declaration, which has been quoted for us to-night, of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, plainly liefore the Indian people the desire that they should 
take their place as equal co-partners in the British Empire. 

This movement going on to-day asking for full self-government in India is in 
no sense a now movement. It has hwn going on gradually and increasing 
steadily for a largo numher of years since the institution of the Indian National 
Congress in 1885, a Congress which, 1 agree, was very largely called into 
existence by the friendly efforts of those in India who recognised 
that it was their duty to try to carry out the declaration of Her 
Majesty. That (Congress has dcveloijod as years went on, until the 
time came when, during the War, we had that slogini, which was sent out to 
the W'holc world, tliat Britain was fighting for the self-determination of nations. 
The Indians liuve aecepted that slogan. 'I’hey want self-determination, because, 
as was oiH^ said by a late Prime Minister of this country, self-government is 
far better than good gi)veriiincnt when that government is opposed by the in- 
hahitants of a country. And so the niovoment has developed, and we have had 
the various reforms, down to the Montagu-Chelmsford Art, which recognised 
all the way through the gradual development that was going on in India. 

To-day^ what do W'c find? VVe find that after that declaration in regard to 
self-determination, when the Indians pul forward their elaiins, assisted by 
IH3oplc of Kngl’sh birth, their demands were not met. We remember how Mrs. 
Bosant was deported, and tlireatoiied with imprisonment, because of the idoas 
which she put forward wlien asking fen' a gradual development of self-goverii- 
mont for India until it achieved Doniinicn Government. 'I’Ikmi we had the Press 
Act, the How’lait Act, imprisonnieiils, de|)ortations am), finally, the siqireme 
tragedy of all — that of Amritsar. I hajiiiened to arrive in India immediately 
afU'r that great tragedy had liappened, and realised the feeling which liad been 
aroused. 1 bad extreme ilifliculty in trying to convince my Indian friends 
whom I met in all jiarts (»f India which I visited, that the Government were 
sincertdy desirous in the Moiitagu-CMicImsIord Beport. of giving haral self-govern- 
ment. But, after the Amritsar incident. I had greal difticulty in convincing 
them that there was any sincerity at all about it-. With risgard to further de- 
A'elo]jmonts wdiat do you findi f‘U- example, witli regard to tlie handling of the 
([iiostion of Kenya? When you find Indians who had been migrating to that 
part of the Empire even before we went there, put into an inferior ])osition, 
and an agreement entered into by whieh they were hnishod aside, eun you 
wonder if you find what you are pleased to term extriunism developing? 

In so far as India is eoiieeriied, if you are not prepared to face the issue, 
and immediately say that you w'ill examine into these grievances — because that 
is all that is being asked for at the pre'sent time — do not say that all w^e have 
to do is to stand by the 1919 Act. That ,\ct if not a law' of the Modes and 
Persians, but simply an Act ef the British Parliament, passed in all sincerity, 
and when we find mistakes have been made, it is onr duty to remedy those 
mistakes as quickly as we nossihly can. But of course, the majority of Mem- 
bers of this House, like trie majority of the British people themselves, are, 
unfortunately, totally ignorant in regard to India. They are, unfortunately, 
ignorant regarding the desires and wishes of tlie Indian people and of the’ir 
development. As the hon. Memher for Taunton (Mr. Hope Simjison) said, he 
was there seven years ago, and he would not he prepared to say to-day how 
the opinion of India had altered sinw that time. And that is perfectly true 
since T was there four- years ago. There is a development in that country; 
there is a consciousness of nationality which is bound to find expression, and 
we who have been the creators, to a very large extent, of many nations in the 
w'orld, and of which we can be proud, ought also to Ik* proud to help this great 
nation once more to regain its position, as the majority of the Indian people 
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desire at the present time, in co-partnership with this country. Britain and 
India together would make a strong force in the world, that, in my opinion, 
would make for peace throughout the whole of the world, an association of two 
great peoples — a great people of the West, and a great people of the East. ^ All 
we desire at the present time is to start an enquiry, to send out to India a 
Commission which will he able to go through all these grievances that have been 
put forward by the Indian people. Are you going to_ say, because people put 
forw'ard grievances, because they do not happen to belong to our nationality and 
race, that they are to he brushed aside? Are you going to make the same mis- 
take with regard to India that you make with regard to Ireland? 
Years and years ago you could have settled the Irish question, and 
now, to-day,* you have the awful tragedy that is taking place there, 
only because you did the right thing too late. Do not let us do the 
right thing too* late in regard to India. Ijct us appoint this Commission, ^ in 
order that it may inquire and produce a scheme whcreJiy we shall get a revision 
of reform at the earliest possible opportunity, and, at any rate, not later than 
1926. Let us have an endeavour to secure Provincial autonomy at the earliest 
time. If Provincial autonomy had been granted, and responsibility had been 
placed on Indian Ministers for India’s domestic affairs with regard to the Pro- 
vinces, w’e should not liave had the trouble with which we are faced to-day. 
We want this inquiry to determine the lines to be followed in the inevitable 
Indianisation of the &iervices. Only yesterdav the Under-Secretary of State for 
India told us that not a single Indian was being trained for a Commission 
the Air Force or the Tank Force, and .so on. What is the good of saying these 
people are unable to defend themselves, and urge that as an excuse for no fur- 
ther development of self-government, when you will not even allow them to 
take the opportunity of training themselves in order that they may defend their 
own country? 

Earl WINTERTON : Will the hoii. Gentleman explain what he means by 
the statement that Indians are not trained to defend their own country? 

Mr. RCURR: I was giving the reply of the Under-Recretary of State for 
India yesterday, that no Indians were being trained for the Air Force and for 
other forces. There arc some being trained for the Army, I know, but for the 
Air Force, and all the most up-to-date forms of w’arfare, Indians are not being 
trained. I say, therefore, they are not having an opportunity of being trained 
for the defence of India. I think that follows from the reply of the hon. 
Member. That is the position. I had an Amendment on the Order Paper, but 
I do not propose t(» move it, because there would not be a proner opportunity 
of discussing it in the time at our disposal. But I hope the Government will 
take their courage in their hands, and will say they will appoint this Com- 
mission to go out and inquire, and be able to call the politicians of India of all 
parties together, so that they \vill be able to see how far we can go on the road 
to meet them. If we do that, 1 feel that India will lie friendly to us in every 
sense of the word, and that the two peoples will unite together to the benefit 
of the whole world. 

The Under-Sccr^tary of State's Reply. 

The rNDER-SKCRRTARy OF STATR for India (Mr. ROBERTS) said; — 

I am sure we are all very grateful to those who have taken part in the 
Debate because of the excellent spirit that has been shown with regard to what 
is, after all, one of the most difficult Imperial problems facing any Govern- 
ment at the present time. One rejoices to find at any rate, that we are unani- 
mous upon one thing, and that is the declaration of Aiignst, 1917. I would 
remind my right hon. Friend, the Member for the Scottish Universities (Sir 
H. Craik) that that particular declaration, although I believe it was read by 
Mr. Montagu in this House, was prepared by the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. A. Chamberlain). I am sure that party in this House sub- 
scribes unreservedly to the desire that some day India will be a full fledged 
Dominion attached to the great Commonwealth of British nations. I should 
like, if I can, to try to consider this problem in all its bearings, and, if I may 
say so, from the true perspective. 1 wotdd suggest to my hon. Friends behind 
me, in the first place, that one of the great difficulties almut India is that it is 
not a homogeneous unit. We are not dealing with a single country in the Euro- 
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pcaii sense of the term : we are dealing; really w ith a sub-continent into which 
for many generations different races have been pouring, who in many cases 
have Ik'oii unable to get out egaiti, the last subduing the one that preceded it. 
S^oii have then very distinct ^trata of society in India to start with. You have 
tiic Primitives, the Aryans the Scythians, the Mongolians, the Europeans. 
This is not the only difficulty, because, cutting right across and through this 
strata, yon have great religious chsisins or fissures which have tended further 
to keej) these races from assimilating one another. But that is not all 
the difficulty. These different nationalities, we are all willing to admit, are at 
various difi'erent stages <if developineut, from the savage tribes on the North- 
West frontiers to the highly intellectual dwellers on the plains and in the 
river basins. 

Jt is into this kind of society that we with tne best intentions, J believe, 
have attempted to introduce the democratic institutions of the W'est which 
\vc have evolved in this very place after u streiious struggle extending over 
a thousand years. I would remind my hon. Friends behind me that we, even 
in this very place, have not vet been able to reduce this struggle for coii- 
stitiitioiiulism into a system. At any rale, the Menil)ers of the Government will 
agree that nobody so(*ms to know exactly how our constitution is w’^orking at the 
present time, and we feel that Government in opposition is much better than 
it is from these heijclics. I rerncinlKT a phrase in which it was said that — 

“The price of liberty is eternal vigilance.” 

Parliament in 101 J) deciiled t<» give to India a tc'inporary, transitional con- 
stitution, to last, presumably for If) years. The object of that was gradually to 
train the p(*oplcs of India in the art of self-government so that eventually they 
might, as I have suggested, take tlie’i* place alongside tl e other free nations 
in the British t^Jinmonwc.'tlth. It was also laid down that the development 
should he by gradual stages and the decision as to when the next steps are to 
be taken re.^ts with this British Parliament. 1 should like to say a W'ord or 
tw») about the Government of India Act, he<*ause there seems to he a great 
deal of fiiisiiiuh’rstaiidiiig coiiceniing it. The object ()f the Act, as far as 1 
can s<*c, was, first <»f all, as far as possible to e.stal)li.sh complete popular con- 
trol ill the local bodies; secondly, to give to the Provinces the largest mea.sure 
of independeiH’O of the Govenimeiit of India ciiinpatible with the discharge by 
tlie latter of its own responsibilities; thirdly, to maintain the authority of the 
Goveniinent of India as iiidisputahle in e'^seiiiial matters, pending experience of 
the effect of the changes; and lastly to r<*lax very considerably tlie control both 
of Parliaineiif and of the Secretary of State. 


'riie Indian Legislature eiiiisists of twi» C'hambers. There is a Council of 
State vvhi<'li (■<iiisis(s of (>(t members and not more than one-third of these are 
official members. There is the Legislative Assembly, which is jirohably the more 
interc.sting body, wlii<*h consists of 14J menihers; ](Kt of the.se arc elected, the 
nrsl live nominated, and not less than 20 can be officials. The reason for the 
It) years’ experiment apparently was that we should have three consecutive 
Parlianients upefh which to base our decision as to the future. 'I he Indian 
Legislative .Assenibly has power to make laws for all persons within Britisli 
India, for all British siihjccts within the Native States, and for all native Indian 
subjects ill any part of the world. The assent of liolh Chambers is necesssary 
for the passing of u Bill, and tlifl’ereiH es of opinion between tbem are got over 
by a joint session of flje two fjoirses. The Governor-General may, however, 
certify that a Bill is essential, and the Bill shall thereupon hecom? law without 
the a.ssent of both Chambers. But when the Governor-General is driven to 
enact laws in this way copies of these iinist first be placed on the Table of the 
House of Commons here, lii regard to Provincial Goveriiineiits, the Act of 
coiita/ns elahnratc iirnvisioiis for further deeentralisatum and for the de- 


veVopinewl o\ t\\e orgamsaUow av\d poNYev.^ id t\\e Prov\ne\a\ ’V\\e 

pvvwim*\a\ suWjects bave l>eeu banded over to t\\e Proviueiat Governmeivts 
subject to general ^•ontrol by the Government 


subject to general i-ontrol by the Government of India, and there is a further 
Clistiiirtioi, maOe between what we call Wvi ‘ttmTOvl’ awL Moft ‘'aaw 

retains imaltercd nowers 


■ihI Unveriiinc 


d \n Council retains Tinalterod powers 
be.sorved’ siihj€!cts, but 
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religious and charitable endowments. The Provincial Governments are formed 
on a plan of dvarchy or dual form of Gofernment, by which certain functions 
are dischareed by one body, the Governor in Council, and the other functions by 
another body, the Governor acting wdth Ministers. Each is responsible for his 
own share of the work of administration, and the Governor simply acts the 
connecting link. In the case of the transferred subjects, the Governor is guided 
by the advice of his Ministers and so there is a certain degree of responsible 
self-government possible. It may be in time extended. The financial budget 
is laid before the Legislative Council each year. The Council may refuse 
assent to a proposed grant, or may reduce the amount provided (1) that it 
does not refer to a reserved subject; (2) that the Governor in an emergency 
shall authorise expenditure which he certifies to be necessary for the safety 
or order of the province. 

Indian Attitude Towards Reforms. 

I am sorry to weary the House with the details of the reforms that were 
passed in 1919, but when we are discussing the breakdown of this very difficult 
Act — it is agreed that it is not, at any rate, easy working — it is important that 
1 should say something about the attitude of India towards the Act at the time 
when it was passed. There is no doubt at all that the attitude of India almost 
from the beginning has been one of extreme suspicion. My noble Friend in 
another place, whei\. he made a statement earlier in the year, attempted to 
analyse tne causes of this suspicion, and I shall merely refer to them to-night. 
Some of them have been referred to to-night already. There is, first of all, 
the unfortunate Amritsar affair. Secondly, I understand that my own dis- 
tinguished countrymen’s gift for vivid phrase led them to believe that the steel 
frame of the Indian Civil Service was reveted on the shoulders of India for 
ever. Thirdly, 1 understand that the certification of the Salt-Tax caused a 
great deal of heart-searching in I ndia last .year. There is, of course, the eternal 
Kenya problem. The attitude first taken up by what we may call the Na- 
tionalist party in India was to boycott the thiim altogether. They were ou^ 
that is to say, to boycott the British ports, the British form of education, and 
British goods of all kinds. It was really a movement to westernise India. 

Thak was the first attitude. In view of that, of course, the Indian Home 
Rulers took no part in the first elections in 1920. The next move was to aban- 
don the attitude of non-violent iioiMJo-opcratioii, and go into the Councils and 
into the Legislative Assembly and to make the Constitution, as they very de- 
finitely put it unworkable from the inside. I do not think that there is any 
doubt about this, because in October of last year there was a very interesting 
manifesto issued by the Home Rule party under the signature of Motilal Nehru, 
in which he points out quite clearly that their attitude is to destroy the con- 
stitution as outlined in the Act of 1919. f would like^ to read a paragraph or 
two of this manifesto, which was issued just liefure tlio'elections^i last year. 

“The Swarajist party believes thaj^ the guiding motive of the British in 
governing India is to serve the selfish interests of their own country, and that 
the so-called reforms are a mere blind to further the said interests under the 
pretence of granting responsible Guyeniineiit to India, the real object being to 
continue the exploitation of the unlimited resources of the country by giving 
Indians the pretence of responsible Government in India, and denying them 
abroad the most elementary rights of citissenship.” 

That was the attitude rightly or wrongly, taken by this party. When the 
elections came on this party achieved a very remarkable victory. The figures 
for the Assembly are as follows : There were 41 Swarajists returned to the 
Assembly, seven Independents, two Sikhs, and three Burmans. The result in 
the Central Provinces is still more striking. Out of a total membership of 70, 
64 of whom are elected, 44 Swarajists w'ere returned. Bengal^ out of an 
Assembly of 140, 114 of whom are elected, S7 Swarajists were returned. Saving 
thus secured a good representation hy perfectly constitutional methods, they 
proceeded to bring their point of view to the notice of the Assembly, and a 
motion was moved early this year, to which reference has been made to-night, 
and was carried. The motion proposed : 

"To summon at an early date a representative ’•round table conference to 
recommend, with due regard for the protection of the rights and interests of 
the important minorities, a scheme of constitution for India, and after diasolv* 
94 
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ing the Central Legislature^ to submit the said scheme for api>royal before' a 
newl^-eiected Indian Legislature for its approval, and to submit same to the 
British Parliament to be embodied in a Statute.” 

That motion was passed by the Legislative Assembly by 76 votes to 48. At 
the same time the various Budget demands ivere turned down or rejected. In 
the (Antral Provinces where, as we can w'ell imagine, the Swarajists are in 
a stronger position, their action can be shortly described as follows. Th^ have 
as the House will remember, 44 members out of 54 elected members. That is 
to say. they have a permanent majority^ and they have made it quite clear that 
they do not intend to work the constitution, but to drive the Governor to 
govern by certificate. For example, they refused early this Session to consider 
seven or eight Bills brought l>eforc the Central Provinces Legislature. The 
Ministers, as a result, resigned after having carried on for three or four months 
at the request of the Government. The Governor then resumed charge of the 
transferred subjects and restored the rejected grants for the reserve subjects 
under Proviso (a) Section 721) of the Act. The interesting question, as far as 
this House is concerned, is this. Is it true to say that the Government ot India 
Act has broken down completely? On the one hand it appears that the inten- 
tion of Parliament in 1919 clearly was that Indians should co-operate with us 
in working this scheme. So far that has not been achieved, but it is perfectly 
true to say that, in addition, other provisions were made in the Act of 1919 for 
contingencies, and all that has happened hitherto is that the powers which 
have been held in reserve have merely been put into ojieration. 


Enquiry PiiorosRD. 

I think it is also true tr) say that the Government of India recognise that 
the Act is not working exactly in the way they would have it work because every- 
one would prefer to have the active co-operation of this politically active people 
in working the reforms, rather tlian that they should stand aside and merely 
attempt to destroy, and 1 venture to suggest that before we can say the Act has 
actually broken down, it is important that a real generous attempt should bo 
made to w'ork this every difficult legislative machinery. References have been 
made to the fact that the Goverinneiit of India at the suggestion of Sir Mal- 
colm* Hailey are investigating the working of this Act vnth a view to the 
removal of any deficiencies which may exist. If the Act is not- working 
smoothly, if there are deficiencies in it as has been suggested, it is obviously 
the duty of the Govcrnineiit which has to try to administer this machinery to 
see exactly where the difficulty is and, if possible, by good feeling to get rid of 
It. Consequently, an investigation into the shortcomings and doficiemues in the 
Act IS being carried out by the (Toveriiiiieiit of India at the present time. I 
have explained the action which is being taken by the Government of India, 
with the full conciirreiKT of His Majesty’s Government, with a view to in- 
vestigating the present coiistitutioiial situation and determining whether any 
grounds exist for deciding that the question of further modifications should be 
considered; and 1 may add that it appears to His Majesty’s Government im- 
*-*1® purpo.ses of this inquiry, that the views of representative Indian 
politicians, who have come to the Assembly in a perfectly constitutional way 
and who advocate modifications of the (\)nstitntion in regard to any practical 


ment to arrange in concert with the Governinent of India, how* best" such op- 
portumties may ho provided. His Majesty’s Governmt'nt view with grave con- 
5 «trangement between Great Britain and the elected representatives 
• therefore, desire to establish contact with them 

in the hope that a way may he found, hy a full and frank interchange of views 
to Mta;blish a lasting peace and enduring co-operation for the welCbeing both 
of India and of the Empire as a w'liole. a « * 

Earl WINTERTON; It was not clear, in the hon. Gentleman’s otherwise 
very clear and explicit statement, whether he was referring to those who have 
f**® prepared to (jo-operate with the Government or to 
those who have hitherto said they will have no co-operation of any kind It 
18 a very im^rtant distinction. * ^ 

T* \ was referring to those who are prepared to co-operate. 

It IS one of the acknowledged objects of His Majesty’s Government, and de- 
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finitely in accordance with the principles of the party, to assist the Indian 

people to Dominion self-Government. As to the appointment of a Commission, 
as proposed in the Amendment on the Paper, such a proposal is, in the 

opinion of His Majesty’s Government, premature at this moment. As I have 

already indicated, an inquiry is actually being carried on by the Government of 
India into this very question. 

Liout.-Gol. MEYLER : On a point of Order. I understand that no 
Amendment has been moved. 

Mr. RICHARDS ; I am referring to the Amendment on the Paper. Ac- 
cordingly the terms of the Amendment on the Pa|K5r are, in the opinion of His 
Majesty’s Government, not appropriate to the situation at this date, and 
whether or no it is adopted by the House, it must not bo taken as committing 
the Government to any particular method_ of dealing with this very difficult 
problem. 


Earl Winterton on India. 

Earl WINTERTON : 1 find myself in the rather unfortunate position of 

being in us complete disagreement with the speech of the hon. Member for 
Taupton (Mr. Hope Simpson) us one Member can be with the speech of another. 
I am going to say a word about that speech in a few minutes, but I should be 
doubtfiil now of characterising it in Parliamentary language. Referring to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Stepne.v (Mr. Kcurr), 1 think I may say I am 
also in complete disagreement, as arc, 1 think, the majority of the HonsOj with 
the view suggested. 1 find myself in the unfortunate position of only being in 
ver.v partial agrf>einent with the sjK^ecli of my right hoii. Friend the Member 
for the Scottish Universities (Sir H. Oraik); and 1 find myself in the most un- 
fortunate condition for one who thinks as 1 do, of beii^ largely in agreement 
with the speech that has just l>een delivered hy the Under-Seerretary of State for 
India. 

Ill the first place t have an idea that witliout exceeding the bounds fif 
courtesy I may remark that J tliink the Opposition have justified themselves in 
asking that there might he a Dehale which would disclose the intentions of the 
Government towards India. There has lu'cn abundant need for a long time past 
for a statement of the Governnieiit as to how the exceptionally difficult situa- 
tion is being faced. 1 should be the last person to iinder-estiiiiute the respon- 
sibility of the Secretary of State or Under-Secretary at the present moment, 
because I have had recent official experience, and 1 am quite prepared to agree 
that ill such circumstances caution and reticence are to a very large extent a 
virtue, and should he as much a part of their attitude to>yards both Houses as 
that of the representative of any other Government office, including even the 
Foreign Offii'e. But I am hound to .sa.v that 1 Diiiik that both in the case of 
the hon. Member and the Noble Lord in another place that caution and reticence 
were so iindulY extended that these good qualities themselves have been turned 
into a vice. It is not until to-night that we have had any clear indication at all 
of the intentions of the Government t<iwards this question of events in India. 
J think that is quite wrong, and T should like to make a protest, which I think 
really would he echoed by the whole House, irrespective of party, against the 
assumption which is growing up in some efuarters, csfiecially some Press quar- 
ters, that this House as a House is not as iniicdi concerned with the affairs in 
India, or as much interested in them, a.^ it was ten years ago. 

One sees the most amazing statements and although T do not wish to men- 
tion individual papers, or quote from them — which would be out of order — I 
have noticed a tendency, even in such newspapers as the Times, to suggest 
that the Government of India and the officials in India are being handic^ped 
both h.v the control which this House desires to exercise over affairs in India 
and by the control which it is said the Secretary of State and India Office do 
exercise over it. It cannot he too much reiterated that under the new system, 
under the Reforms, the Government of India is, admittedly, only very partially 
re.sponsible to the Assembly, and that the Assembly itself, as has been pointed 
out, is elected on a very narrow’ franchise basis. If it is not to be in any res- 
pect responsible, through the Secretary of State, to this House, then the Govern- 
ment of India w’oiild soon tend to become, which some wish, a complete autocracy*. 
It should bf recognised that the Act provides that there shall be dual respon- 
sibility by this House and by the Government of India. Therefore, I say in 
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tliis transition stage, Parliament should not only take as much interest as it did 
before but more, and these complaints made in the Press to the effect that 
the Secretary of State and the India Office exercise an unfair and an undesir- 
able control over the Oovernment of India, is really an absurdity. 

1 would like to come back to ray main theme, and that is the question of 
the present position of the reforms iu India. 1 find myself only in partial 
agreement with the right hoii. (lentlemeii, the Member for the Scottish Uni- 
versities (Sir H. Craik), hut I should like to pay a tribute to the sincerity and 
frankness with which he has stated his position on the subject of the_ Govern- 
ment of India Act. It is undoubtedly true that my right hon. Friend and 
others were amongst the strongest opponents of the India Act when it was 
brought into operation in 1910, when the hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. 
Orm^iy-Gore) and myself were supporting the Government against the attacks 
made on the Bill. , , i • . 

My right lion. Friend went on to say that the Act, having become a con- 
stitutional Act ami, he might have added^ a binding pledge by this House to the 
people of India, he considered it was his duty, and the duty of all those who 
at the time disagreed with the Act, to do their best now in see it carried to a 
successful issue. This is a jierfectly correct attitude, but w'hat is the attitude 
of the party opposite, as rejiresented by the hon. Member for Taunton (Mr. 
Hope Simpson)? 1 always had the idea that the lion. Member was, In prin- 
ciple, a Kupjiorter of the India Act, but he staled to-night that his view was 
that, at tlie time the Aet was passed, he considered it was an experiment, 
and now the hon. Member for Taunton, apparently, is prepared to destroy the 
maehiiiery of the Act and siilistitiite something entirely different in its place. 

Mr. S1MP80N : I do not think the words whicli 1 used bear that con- 
struction at all. I suggested that the time had come for a Commission to in- 
quire into the working of the Act to schi if it required anieiidment. 

Earl WINTERTON; Thai is a statement very different to the terms of 
the Ameiidmcnt which the hon. Member for Taunton has put on the Paper, 
which is as follows: 

“The failure of the Government of India .\ct, 1919, in certain of the Pro- 
vinces of British India, and the increasing divergence between the administra- 
tive systems in the Native States and those of British India, considers that 
immeuiate steps should be taken to examine these problems, and to this end 
requests the Government to appoint a (Commission ivith ivide terms of reference 
to inquire into the facts on the spot, to review’ the working of the reforms, 
and te report what action, whether legislative or administrative, is now re- 
quired to carry out the expressed intention of the British Government that the 
reforms shall eoristitnte a definite step towards fulfilment of the promise of 
ultimate Dominion self-government within the Empire.” 

If anybody has ever produced an Amendment more damning to an Act than 
that, r should like to see it. The oxtrdordinary thing about this matter, is 
tliat this Aniendnieiit was to be seconded by the hoii. and gallant Member for 
Oldham (Lieut. -Colonel Sir K. Grigg), wdio for a very long period of his life 
has been, and J believe is still, nssix'iated in a politieal sense with one of the 
people who is as inueh resiionsihle for the Act as anybody in this House, that 
IS, the right hon. Gentleman the Member for Carnarvon Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd 
George). 

I think — and I assure the House that 1 am not trying to make a 
party point of this — that^ for one of the niost distinguished ex-Indian civil 
servants that we have had in this House, with a fine record of service in India 
behind him, to come down to the House and speak on the Act which his 
former colleagues are doing their utmost to work in India in the face of tre- 
mendous opposition and in isnndersta tiding — to speak as lie did, amid the cheers 
of th© extremists of the Labour party, was something of w’hich he should not 
be proiid. When I speak of ext?*emists, I distinguish betw'een the Government, 
their immediate supporters, and those w'^ho are opposed to the Government 
on this matter. Of ronrse, it is obvious to anyone that there is the most 
complete divergence of opinion in the ranks of the Government supporters. We 
have had a speech' by the hon. Member for Mile End (Mr. Scurr), which was 
very effectively answered by the Under-Secretary. 

, F understand the statement w’hic?h has been made by the TTiidejr-Secretary, 
it IS this. T understand him to sav — ^liut the werd “understand” is putting it 
too mildly and not sufficiently definitely, I am sure, from the tTnder-Socre- 
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tary’s speech — that he has made it quite clear to-iiight, to this House and to 
India, that he definitely rejects proposals tor destroying the existing machinery 
of the Government of Xiiclia Act; that ho does not contemplate a departure 
from the hitherto existing jiolicy of successive Governments, of carrying out 
that Act to the best of his ability and that of his chief and of the Government; 
and that any form of inquiry which may be set up, whether it be a Com- 
mittee of this House or, a Committee of the Government of India will be an 
inquiry merely into the existing machinery of the Act; that before such a Com- 
mittee of inquiry there will be welcomed evidence from those who are interested 
ill seeing the Act w'orked successfully, but that those who have from the first 
set their hands — indeed, the whole of their bodies — against this Act being 
made a success, will not only not be encouraged but will not be allowed to give 
evidence before that CoramitUie. If that is what the Under-Secretary and the 
Government propose, there will certainly be no objection taken to it on this 
side of the House. That it is necessary to have such a Committee at present 
1 am myself not fully .persuaded. T am not sure that the Under-Secretary has 
not allowed himself to be unduly influenced by certain events which have 
occurred in India. The lion, (icntleman referred as did the Secretary of State 
in another place, to such incidents, for example, as Amritsar. I do not want 
to refer at this length of time to what is admitted on all sides to lie a very 
unhappy incident, but .L cannot accept, without mu(‘h further evidence than 
has been given by the Undor-Secjretary or by the Secretary of State, that 
that incident to-day takes any foremost part in causing the difficulties which 
have arisen in India. Again the Secretary of State referred to the salt tax 
as apparently one of the causes of the irritation. Again, so far as my ex- 
perience and knowledge go, the raising of the Balt Tax last year has had a very 
small efl'ect in increasing the generiil difficulties of Government in India, and 
I think those difficulties go far deeper than either of those things. Still, if 
the Government liclieve it is necessary to have an inquiry into the machinery 
of the Act, if they, unlike the hoii. Member for Taunton, are not anxious 
to scrap that machinery and put this in its place, if, unlike the hon. Member 
for Taunton, they are willing to trust the engineers, Indian and British, who 
are working that machinery at present I, for one, and most of us on this side 
of the House, would have no objection, and we welcome the Under-Secretary’s 
very definite statement that it is not proposed to deparffrom the spirit or letter 
of the Act, and we welcome the implied rebuke which be has given to some of 
his hot-headed friends on the benches behind him. 

Mr, TOOLE: Ts the Nohle Lord in order in referring to anyone hero as 
hot-headed P If that be so, should J be in order in referring to him as ‘*fat 
beaded P” 

Mr. BPEAKEB : When the hon. jMeiiiher has been longer in the house ho 
will realise that the Nohle Lord is w’ell qualified to speak. 

Earl WINTERTON : 1 accept the compliment with great pleasure. How'- 

ever hot-headed I may be. I hope \ am not as thin-skinned as Members of tho 
Labour party. May 1 address one or tw^) remarks to those same hon. Members — 
1 will not des(jribe them as hot-headed — who sit on the back beinrlies and who 
liave views so much, if I may say so without offence, on the extreme left as 
regards the situation in India. What is the only real alternative to some 
sii(;b system as you liave in India to-day under tlie Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme P I am the last to say that the earnestness of a man like Gandhi, 
misguided, dangerous and in some respects, criminal as it is, is to be met mere- 
ly by sneers and jeers. The House will acquit me of ever having said that, 
but the philosophy preached bv Mr. Gandhi, and largely supported by bon. 
Members on that side of the House, ineliiding the bon. MemJ>er for Bow and 
Bromley (Mr. Lansbury), can be met by the logic of indisputable fact. What 
is that factp It is, as the Under-Secretary himself said, that there is in 
India nothing like hoinogcnity of rare. There are divisions of race, divisions of 
religion and, above all, there is diversity of aim among Indians themselves. 
Either yon have to support a system of co-operative government such as w’e 
have in India to-day, or else von have to fall back on the complete Swaraj 
preached by men like Mr. Gandhi and indirectly, at any rate, by those who sit 
qii the benches opposite. There is no real mean between the two extremes. 

If the ultimate aim of the Swarajists, and of those who support them in 
this country, were suddenly to be obtained, and absolute independence reached 
bow would India meet these difficulties? W^ould Mahommedan mobs suddenly 
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fraternise with Hindu mobs? AVould the causes -of offence to Hindus by Mahom- 
medanS) such as cow killing, suddenly be tolerated? Would the highest castes 
by a wave of the hand suddenly embrace the depressed classes in India? 
Would the Indian leaders of opinion in British India in a flash see the merits 
of governments as practised, lor example, in the territory of His Highness the 
Nizam of Hyderabad? I am the last to deny that that Government has many 
merits, hut they are not of the nature that the Indian “intelligentsia*' sup- 
port. The most important question and the hardest for hon. Gentlemen opposite 
to answer is: Would the stern rigid India of the north suddenly view with 
benevolence the soft and subtle Indian of Bengal? Would all these racial diffi- 
culties, these religious difficulties, he suddenly swept away if you granted ab- 
solivte Home Rule to-morrow (»n lines which supporters of the Government urge 
in every speech they make on the subject? The logical and ultimate end of 
what they say must mean that. 

Again and again wc have lieard from hon. Members opposite, when speak- 
ing on public platforms, that the Labour Governnient are going to give com- 
plete homo rule to India. What is oiir plain duty? (Interruption). 
I ask, in conclusion — and I shall have an affirmative reidy from nirie- 
tenths of the House — what is our obvious duty in these admittedly 
very difficult circumstam^es? Is it to take the boneless view of the 
hon. Member for Taunton, throw up our hands in despair and say every- 
thing is lost? Is it to take the view of those who sit above the Gangway, who 
differ from their own Government, wlio believe that it is possi!)le by a stroke 
of the pen to sweep away all the safeguards put in the Act of l.OlP.v ff be- 
cause of clisi'ordaiit cries from a handful of extremists in India, because of 
ignorant and fatuous criticism at home, this great Empire, which was capable 
of all it did in the Great War. Ave AA’ere to throw tip our hand and say : “We are 
no longer going to carry on this task of co-o\)evvtt\ng witlv Indians in the Gov- 
ernment of India,” if that is tlieir altitude, it will, indeed, be true to say that 
we have lost oiir power of being an Kiiipire-inakiiig and an Kin pi re-governing 
nation. We shall, indeed, cease to merit that title. T say this, and T challenge 
anyone to deny it, and I am sure that no Member of the GoveriinuMit wdll say 
that any better right for this country to he considered the greatest Kinpirt?- 
building organisatiun that the world has eA'er scon (un ho found than in the 
free, willing declaration that was made in 15117, which Avas carried out in the 
Act of 1919 and in the face of contumely and misF*eprcseiitation is being carried 
out by the servants of the CVoavii in India to-day in co-operation with Indians, 
helping them along the path of self-ilevelopinent to lK»come an eventual self- 
governing unit Avithin the Einpire. No hott(*r title for this Empire to be called 
tlie best Empire-building Empire that has ever existed could he found than in 
what Ave diu then. I AAelconie very Avarinly what, in the circumstances, is the 
courageous step which the riider-.Secretary and the Government liave taken 
to-night against tlie at'tion of some of their oavh supporters behind them and, 
I am sorry to say, sonic Members of the Liberal party on the direction of 
destroying the system of governnieni in India. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD: T have ahyays been a great admirer of the Noble 
Lord. 1 admire not only the ability with which he differs from people but the 
ability with which he agrees with jieoiile. 1 have never been more OA'^er- 
Avhelnied by his ability than T have been to-night, becaii,se he has shoAvn marked 
ability in reading into the speech. — 

Earl WTNTERTON : Is this a personal explanation? 

Colonel WEDGWOOD: I haA'e admired the ability with which Hie Noble 
Lord lias read into it things that were never said- I would remind the NoUe 
Lord that if he roads the speech to-morrow, and if' he reads the speech delivered 
by m.v dear friend Motilal Nehru in the Assembly at Delhi, he will find that 
Motilal Nehru is prepared to co-operate \vith those who are prepared to co- 
operate with him. 

Colonel WEDGW'OOD : Mra: T ask the Noble Lord, the Member 
for South Battersea (V^iscoiint Ciirzon), as an old Member of the House, 
whether he appreciates the value of evidence. He quoted two things, 
(sec p. 7,^4) of which he complained, which I said in India. He quoted 
also something that the Patronage Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Spoor) had 
said. One statement was this : 

“ The British Labour party said Colonel Wedgwood at Allahabad in De- 
cember, 1920, is with the Indian people in their desire for a democratic 
Swaraj.*' 
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■ W<* ttll are, o(i bucli sides of the House. There is nothing terrible a^ut 
that. ‘On another occasion,’ he said, ‘Colonel Wedgwood added that. it was 
immaterial whether it was Home Rule or independence’ — 

It being now Eleven of the Clock, the Debate stood automatically adjourned. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— r»TH MAY, 192 /,. 

English Nkwbpapbbb. 

Mr. LANSBUUY asked the Uiider-Secretary of State for India whether 
he is aware that on the 15th February, 1924, Mr. P. S. R. Anjaneyulu, for the 
Navayuga puhliKhing house wrote to the Diroctor-deneral of Telegraphs and 
Posts complaining of the delay in the delivery of foreign mails addressed to 
that firm and also complaining of the censorship thus imposed, which the firm 
states has infiicted monetary loss upon them ; that the papers thus delayed, 
censored, or undelivered include the following, amongst many others : the 
“ Crusader,” the ‘‘ Uiiiiy,” the ” Nation,” “ Daily Herald,” the “ Saturday 
Herald,” tlie “ Manchester duardian Weekly,” the “ Living Arc,” the ” Free- 
man,” the “New RrASsia,” the “Outlook,” the “New Majority ” and the 
“ Islamic Review and if he will take steps to put an end to either the 
examination or censorship of newspapers in India? 

The UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE for India (Mr. Richards): My 
Noble Friend has written to make incpiiric's regarding the alleged examination 
of the mails of the person named, and will let my hon. Friend have the reply 
as soon as it is received. 

Mr. HOPE ^IMPSON : Is it a fact, ns stated, that these papers are 
not allowed to gojbhrough? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have said there is no censorship. 

Sir LEONARD LYLE: W^ill the hon.' dentleman suggest to these publish- 
ing houses that if they import really respectable papers, such as the “ Morn- 
ing Post.” — 

Colonel Sir CHARTiES YATE : Will the hon. Gentleman see to it that 
the discretion of the Government of India in prohibiting the entry of papers 
into India is not put a .stoj) to in any way? 

British Troops (Duties on Comforts). 

Captain Viscount CURZON asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether he is aware that duty at the rate of 15 per cent, is levied upon 
cakes and puddings consigned from England to members of His Majesty’s forces 
stationed in India, and a duty of 76 per cent, is levied upon cigarettes; that 
the imposition of these taxes constitutes a great hardship; and whether some- 
thing can he done to secure some relief from these duties? 

Mr. RICHARDS : The answer to the first part of the question is in the 
affirmative. The ordinary dulics are levied on goods consigned to members of 
His Majesty’s Forces stationed in India, and the Government of India see no 
reason to change this practice. 

Viscount CURZON : Could not the hon. Gentleman again refer the matter 
to the Government of India to see whether this small concession to our forces, 
who very often serve under hard conditions on the frontier, could not be made? 

Mr. RICHARDS : The question has been referred to them several times. 

Treatment op Pbisonebh. 

Mr. MAXTON asked the Under-Secretary of State for India w'hether 
he is aware that political prisoners in the Benares gaol, TTnited Provinces, are 
asked to work a mill for extracting mustard oil, and that they are blindfolded 
while so doing; whether any protest against such treatment was made in India; 
and what orders have been passed, if any, on such protests? 

Mr. RICHARDS : I have no information as to the particular case referred 
to, but the whole question of the treatment of prisoners included in what is 
known m the Special Division was very fully considered last year by the Govern- 
ments in India and the Secreta^ of State in the lig^t of the IndjBU Gaols 
Committee Report, and if the prisoners in question came under the above 
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category, they are no doubt being treated in acc;ordance with the principles 

laid down. . « 

Mr. LANSBTJRY : Will my hon. Pnend make inquiries as to whether the 
facta are as stated in the question? . , , 

Mr. RICHARDS : Yes. If my hon. Friend will give me particulars, I will. 


Legislative Rules. 

Mr. BAKER asked the Under-Seorctary of State for India whether, 
seeing that the recent changes in the Legislative Rules of the Government of 
India were under contemplation and were being discussed with the India Office 
for the last two years, he will say whether any attempt was made to consult 
the wishes of the Indian Legislative Assembly during that period regarding the 
changes proposed; whether the Standing Joint Committee of both Houses of 
Parliament was consulted about the contemplated changes; whether the decision 
was taken as a result of the changed personnel of the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly; and whether he will consider the desirability of getting the view of the 
Indian Legislature before any further changes in the Rules are made? 

Mr. RICHARDvS: The answer to the first three parts of the question is in 
the negative. As regards the fourth part, the Indian Legislature is expressly 
debarred by Statute from pow’ci* to alter these Rules, but the desirability of 
(‘onsulting that body before <‘hangea are made in these and other Statutory Rules 
is always considered when the proposed change could suitably be made the 
subject, of such consultation. 

Government Servants (Grievances.) 

Mr. MAXTON asked the TIndcr-Secretary of State fefi* India whether 
he is a\vare that the Indian servants of the Government of India are debarred 
from bringing their grievances to the not’'.'e of non-official members, whether 
of the Central or Provincial Legislatures, apart from such things as may be 
covered by the Official Secrets Act; and whether the Government of the United 
Provin<?es have taken any steps on the Resolution regarding this matter which 
was passed by the United Provinces Council on 27tb February last? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The Secretary of State for India is not aware of any 
rule prohibiting any servant of the Government of India from bringing his 
grievances to the n<»tice of non-(»fficial members of the (Vntral or Provincial 
liegislatnres, provided tnat in so doing be does not infringe Rule 17 of the 
Government Servants’ (’ondiict Rules which prohibit communication to non- 
official persons without authority of documents or information which have come 
into bis oossessioii in the course of his official duties. With regarcl to the second 
part of the (piestion 1 have no information. 


Indian Suhjects (United States). 

.VI r. BAKER asked the rnder-Secretary of State for India whether he 
is aware that the Lalitpiir municipality, in Northern India, has recently refused 
to give any <*oncessioiis to an American on the ground that the United States of 
America has refused to naturalise a Hindu who had gone there; whether the 
Secretary of Stnte^ has any information about the reasons given by the United 
States for discriminating against Indians; wlii^ther any steps have been taken 
to get this discriminating treatment rectified and whether any representations 
have been received from the Government of India about this matter? 

Mr. RIC^HARDS : The answer to the first part of the question is in the 
negative. The refusal of the United States Government to naturalise Indians 
is due to a ruling of the Supreme Court that Indians are ineligible for United 
States citizenship. Representations have l>ecn made by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the Government of the United States with a view to alleviating hardships 
resulting from this ruling. The Government of India and the Secretary of 
State have been in correspondence on this subject and the Government of India 
have expressed their appreciation of the action taken by His Majesty’s 
Government. 

Mr. HOPE SIMPSON: Can the lion. Gentlemen see his way to get these 
facts published in India, where there is much bitterness in regard to these 
American exclusions? 

Mr. RICHARDS : I will see what can be done. 
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Debate on Indian Labour Conditions. 

HOUSE OF UOMMONiSf— 14 MAT, im, 

Mr. T. W. GRUNDY moved a motion declaring that the ^'conditions and 
wages of labour in India are so serious as to call for such changes of the Indian 
constitution as to secure votes for and representation of workers and peasants 
of India in both the Assembly and Legislative Councils.” 

Mr. GRUNDY declared that the conditions of the mining population in 
India were appalling. The hours of labour were from 12 to 16 daily. The idea 
of womeii^ in the mines was disgusting. The number of accidents in 

Indian li i nos showed the shocking conditions. Ho had heard that the colliery 
i;o..ipiiniei3' ;'i"i(’'’-._ Is averaged 165 per cent. He understood that legislation 
would be enfor' ed in July dealing wdth some of these conditions. He wanted to 
know whether it raised the age of children, and abolished woman labour. 

Mr. MIJ.LS, supporting the motion, said that the Government were in a 
position wipe out the doubling of the salt tax forc*ed upon the Indian peoole 
despite the Indian Parliament. The Labour party were very uneasy at the 
continued bearing of these burdens by their comrades in India, because if tlie 
standard of living of w'orkers was anywhere beaten down, their own standard 
went down with it. Therefore they supported them. 

Mr. WARDLAW MILNE declared that the land system ivas the greatest 
drawback to the prosperity of the agriculturalist in India. The most we 
could hope to do in the immediate future for the great mass of the people was 
to help them gradually to get out of debt, due to marriage and funeral expenses. 
The standard of wages in India had risen, and great housing improvements 
were being undertaken. It was inipossiblo to compare the conditions in the 
Lancashire and Dundee mills with those in Bombay and Calcutta. The condi- 
tion of Indian w’orkers were not materially w'orse than the conditions of workers 
in other countries. There was a f^eat need for an increase of safeguards in 
mines, but there were great difficulties ow'ing to the people's ignorance. 

Mr. WARDLAW MILNE said that it was useless to suggest giving a wide- 
spread franchise. The co-operation of Indians with the British was vital to the 
progress of India. 

Mr. H. A. L. FISHER pointed out that industrial legislation had already 
very considerably improved through the agency of the International Labour 
Bureau of the League of Nations, to which he suggested attention should be 
directed if they desired to bring further pressure to bear in any direction. 

The UNDEn-SEcRBTAKY OF State’s Reply. 

Mr. RICHARDS paid a tribute to Mr. Grundy’s speech but described 
Mr. Mills’ statement as irrelevent. His criticism of the salt tax w^as a little 
unjust, because the tax was now back at the former figure. The Government 
and the House had every sympathy with the motives of the resolution, express- 
ing the universal desire of the House for an improvement of industrial conditions 
in India and showing a new interest in the very intricate problems of Indian 
representation. , « 

He pointed out that industry was now' a transferred subjecdi, so the Secre- 
tary of State had not received reports with regard to the Factory Act, labour 
disputes and the w’elfare of labourers, and could not give effectual instructions 
in the matter. He emphasised that industry played a comparatively unim- 
portant part in life in India at present, only two per 1000 of the population 
being engaged in mining. The proverty of the workers in India was amaaing, 
but the potentialities of India seemed incalculable. The average wealth of 
population of India per head was about Rs. 180, compared with Rs. 4,400 in 
Canada and Rs. 6,000 in Great Britain whilst the annual income per head in 
India was Rs. 90, compared with Rs. 660 in Canada and Rs. 760 in Great Bri- 
tain. There was a great lack of capital in India and the standard of living 
there could not be greatly improved until the amount of capital available was 
greatly increased. (Opposition cheers.) That was one of the serious que^ions 
which must be tackled almost immediately. The standard of living in rural India 
was so low that people were driven, almost against their will, into factories. The 
result was a tendency to perpetuate low wages. Fourteen million people in 
India were still engaged in the cottage industries, and their condition was moat 
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parlous. But while the average wage earner in Britain was only ten per cent, 
better off compared with 1914, the Bombay factory worker was 17 per cent, 
better, and the earnings of the mines in India had increased threefold in 22 
years. Accidents per 1,000 in 1911-12 were 1*46 compared with 1*36 in Britain. 
Mr. Richards emphasised the whole-heartedness of India’s co-operation and 
work in the International Labour Conferencje. She had ratified more draft 
conventions than almost any other country, and introduced new Factory and 
Mines Acts. She had even exceeded the stipulations of the Hours* Convention 
by adopting a 54 hour week^ in^ the mines, and the minimum age for work 
there was 15. She was prohibiting the night employment of women in the 
mines also. (Cheers.) 

The conditions of employment in India were generally superior to those in 
Japan. The Government of India was at present considering a Bill to remove 
women and children from the mines alto<rethcr. ('(Cheers. 1 They were also 
preparing a Bill to protect trade unions. The new Workers* Compensation Act 
would he introduced on July 1 and the introduction of new conciliation machi- 
nery was contemplated. 

Referring to the Bombay cotton strike, the Under-Secreta:^ for India said 
that the arrangements for paying wages seemed, from every point of view, very 
unsatisfactory. There was no apparent reason why the Bombay millowners 
should not emulate the Bengal jute mills, where payments were made weekly. 
If this was done, it would a great bof)n to very poor workers who wore held 
up six weeks waiting for their mone^. With regard to the other part of the 
resolution he cited a similar resolution of the Indian Trades Union Congress 
on March 24. 

Dfpiiesset) Classes. 

Mr. RICHARDS recalled the recommendations of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee of the two Houses on this subject, and pointed out that while the Govern- 
ment of India was most anxious that franchise should be extended, there was ut 
tlio bottom of the question education. The question of franenise must ne- 
cessarily arise in connection with any steps that might in due course be taken 
to revise the form of the constitution and the powers of the provincial Govern- 
ments, and such questions might naturally he expected to arise out of the 
enquiry initiated by the Viceroy into the working of the 1919 Act, the report 
of which might be expected shortly. 

Lord WINTERTON declared that the present condition was primarily due 
to the great lack of capital on hand. They all agreed that much remained to 
be done to raise the status of the ordinary peasant and the labourer; but the 
real hindrance to the improvement of the masses was the system which pro- 
duced 60,000,()00 of people belonging to the outcast and depressed classes. He 
stated that the extremist opinion, so far as it was vocal, belonged to a small and 
narrow oligarchy, mainly composed of journalists and lawyers. He had always 
contemplated an advance toward dominion self-government, but no Government, 
whether Liberal, La^ur or Conservative, would ever succeed in carrying it 
through that House unless the rights of the depressed and outcaste classes 
were guaranteed. 

The motion wag talked ovt. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— 19 MAY, 1924. 

Cawnpohe Seiution Case. 

On the 19TH MAY the Cawnpore sedition case was the first question that 
stood in the name of Earl Winterton. It was exactly the same question that 
he asked on the 12th, but presumably he repeated it because he had not been 
able to get an oral answer before. Mr. Richards gave exactly the same reply. 
Colonel Howard Bury asked a supplementary question and referred to tlie 
subscription list for the defence of “these revolutionaries** being in the name 
of Mr. George Lansbury. Mr. Lansbnry immediately pointed out that every 
prisoner is entitled to be regarded as innocent until he is proved guilty, and 
that it was a gross abuse of the privileges of the House to interfere m this way 
before the result of the trial was known. Sir Charles Yate asked if there was 
any evident^ to show that “this conspiracy” had been engineered from Eng- 
land to which the Under-Secretary of State for India replied that there was 
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no such evidence. Lord Winterton asked him if he would consider publish- 
ing a White Paper giving the facts about this ‘Very remarkable case.” Mr. 
Richards promised to bring the suggestion before the Secretary of State. Mr. 
Lansbury asked him to consider the publication of the whole of the evidence, 
which Mr. Richards promised to do. 

Indian Tariff Committbe. 

In reply to a further question by Lord Winterton Mr. Richards said that 
the Bjll for giving effect to the recommendations of this Committee would be 
introduced into the Legislative Assembly about the end of May. In reply to 
Mr. Wignall, who pointed out that this tariff would have a serious effect on 
the trade of that country, the Undcr-Secretary of State reminded him that 
where the Ijegislative Assembly and the Government of India had agreed on 
(piestions affecting the Tariff, the Secretary of State made it a practice not to 
interfere. 

Bolshevik Propaganda. 

Mr. BECKER asked if the Under-Secretary of State had any information 
to give to the House as to the continuance or otherwise of Russian Bolshevik 
propaganda in India. The Undcr-Secretary had no evidence whatever to pro- 
duce. Mr. Will Thorne pointed out that a tremendous amount of monev was 
being used by the Party to which Mr. Becker belonged in trying to “down” 
the principles of Socialism in England, but although his remarks were put in 
the iorm of a question, it brought forth no reply from the Treasury Bencn. 

Cawnpur Riot. 

Sir Charles YATE again returned to the question of attacks on 
officials by extremist journals and non-official manifestoes. The Under-Secre- 
tary of State refused to take any action in the matter, as there was sufficient 
power in India for dealing w'ith it and he saw no reason to suppose that the 
authorities immediately concernccf neglected their duty. Sir Charles Yate 
asked Mr. Richards to give any instances where action had been taken, but 
his question was ignored. 

Lee Commission Report. 

Mr. Walter BAKER and Mr. J. E. MILLS both had questions 
down on the Order Paper asking that the Report of the Jjee Commission should 
be xnihlished simultaneously in India and England and that no orders thereon 
should be passed until the Report had been discussed in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, to which Mr. Richards replied, agreeing to both points. 

Alipore Conspiracy. 

Mr. J. E. MILLS had a long question on the Paper pointing to the fact 
that seven young Bengalis were arrested between the 4th and 14th August, 
1923, and put on trial on criminal charges involving capital punishment and 
that after they had been acquitted and had been set at liberty as not guilty, 
four of them were arrested under Bengal Regulation 111 of 1818. The Under- 
secretary of State was aware there was a good deal of feeling in the House on 
this matter and on the method of working this Regulation, and replied that 
ho was in touch with the Government of India and expected more complete 
information bv an early mail. 

Captain BERKELEY, in a supplementary question, asked if the Govern- 
ment acquiesced in the application of a Regulation more than 100 years old in 
order to derive British subjects of their immemorial rights of a fair and speedy 
trial, but Mr. Richards refused to commit himself to any further statement. 

Governor of Bengal. 

In reply of Sir Charles YATE, the Under-Secretary of State said 
that he had seen a paragraph in an Indian newspaper about a meeting held 
in Calcutta, at whicn a Bengali Lawyer had presided, where resolutions were 
passed declaring that the inhabitants of South Calcutta condemned the action 
of His Excellency the Governor and demanded his recall for various unconsti- 
tutional acts. Mr. Richards stated that so far as he was aware no action 
had been taken in the matter. 
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HOUSE UE COMMONS— 26 MAY. mi. 

On MAY 2Gtii quite u large nuinljer of questione were asked which 
15 columns of Hansard Official report. Of tnese the major portion dealt with 
Indian Currency. 

On Indian Cuerbncy. 

Mr. SCUIIU asked the Under-Secretary of State for India what steps the 
Government propose to take to meet the demand of the people of India to 
transfer the funds standing to the credit of the gold standard reserve in London 

to India? , . , . r . i- 

Mr. RICHARDS : The reserve is at present held in the form ^ sterline 
investments which could not suitably be held elsewhere than in the United 
Kingdom. .... 

Mr. SCURR asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether, seeing 
that the Indian merchants have demanded that the Indian Currency Act should 
be amended by substituting the rate of exchange to be Is. 6d. instead of 2s., 
what step is it projiosed to take in the matter ? 

Mr. RICHARDS : 1 assume my hon. Friend is referring to the views of 

the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay, advocating the restoration of the 
lower raLing of the rupee at Is. 4d. gold. The (loveriiment of India have 
explained at length in a letter dated the 25th January to the chamber their 
reason for holding that in the existing uncertainty of world economic conditions 
it would be inexpedient to make any immediate attempt to fix the future gold 
value of the rupee. My Noble Friend concurs in this view\ 

Mr. A. M. SAMUISL: Is the hon. Gentleman aware that the Indian 
Government failed to maintain the rupee at 2s.. and, that being so, would he 
ask the hon. Gentleman who put the question, now he w'ould propose to main- 
tain the rupee at Is. 6d., seeing that the natural balance of trade even now 
only maintains the ruxiee at Is. 4|d.P 

Mr. SPEAKER : It is not for the Minister to question an hon. Member. 

Lieut.-Colonel MKYLER asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether he is aware that opinion in India favours the establishment of a gold 
standard and the oiiening of the Mint for providing gold coinage; and whetnor 
he will state the intentions of the Government in regard to these matters? 

Mr. RICHARDS : While the effective restoration of the gold standard is 
the objective of Government policy, economic conditions throughout the world 
have not yet reached a degree of normality which would justify at present an 
attempt to stabilise the gold value of the rupee. In present circumstances, 
owing to the existing premium on gold in India, the question of the internal 
circulation of gold currency does not arise. 

Mr. A. M. SAMUEL: Is it not a fact that gold has been pouring into 
India for tens of centuries, and that it is always made into ornaments, and 
disappears from circulation ? Is he aw'are that a drain of gold to India w'ould 
injure our ow^n gold reserves, sinking into the quicksands of India w'ithout going 
into circulation as currency? What then ivould be the use of coining gold? 

Lieut.-Colonel MEYLER asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether he is aware that the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau of Bom- 
bay suggested to the Governmeiit that at least 17 crores of rupees worth of 
currency notes should be issued as emergency currency notes to meet the 
seasonal demaiK^s at 5 per cent., 51 per (ent., and (5 per cent, instead of 12 
crores of rupees only at 6 per cent., 7 per cent., and. 8 per cent.; why that 
suggestion was not adopted; and what are the intentions of the Government 
for the future? 

Mr. T. WTLLIAMS asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether 
it is proposed to take any steps, and if so, what steps will be taken, to prevent 
a recurrence of a great stringency in the money market in India leading to a 
rise in the bank rate of interest from 4 per cent, to 9 per cent., and" to a con- 
sequent fall in the trade and industries of that country? 

Mr. RICHARDS : I am aware that in April, 1923, when the note circula- 
tion was about 170 crores of rupees, the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay, 
suggested that additional currency should be issuable up to 10 per cent oF the 
*iOte issue at r^es varying from 6 to 7 per cent. The actual decision embodied 
m the Paper Currency Amendment Act and rules thereunder were taken 
after careful consideration of the views of various representative bodies in India 
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In addition to expanding; the currency up to 12 crores of rupees against 
commercial bills, a further expansion of 12 crores was effected this busy season 
against sterling securities in London, making a total expansion of 24 crores 
this winter. The important problem referred to in these questions is being 
carefully watched by the Government of India. 

Railways (State Management.) 

Mr. SCURR asked the Under-Secretary of State for India, what action 
if any, has been taken to give effect to the decision of the Government of India 
on the resolution passed by the Indian Legislative Assembly for taking over, 
under State management, the East Indian and Great Indian Peninsular Rail- 
ways from their respective companies on the expiry of their present terms of 
lease P 

Mr. RICHARDS : 1 am glad to refer my hon. Friend to the answer which 

1 gave to the hon. and gallant Member for the Melton Division (Sir C. Yate) 
on the 10th March last. 

Military Schools. 

Mr. MONTAGUE asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether 
his attention has been drawn to the resolution passed at the Maratha Educa- 
tional Conference, held at Morsi, in the Rerars, on the 21si April calling upon 
the Government to establisli military schools for the education of lighting races 
with accommodation for Maratha youths, etc. ; and whether he will consider 
the advisability of urging the Government of India to take action on the lines 
proposed P 

Mr. RICHARDS : On the information as yet available, my Noble Friend 
is unable to form any opinion on the proposal. 

Army (rNMANlSATION). 

Mr. R. JACKSON asked the Under-Sccretary of State for India 

whether it is proposed to reconsider the question of the Indianisation of the 
superior ranks of the Indian Army? 

Mr. T. WILLIAMS asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 

whether it is proposed to reconsider the question of the Indianisation of the 
superior ranks of the Army? 

Mr. _ RICHAR1>S : The proces.s of Indianisation of the superior ranks of 
the Indian Army which was recently inaugurated is not yet sufficiently advanced 
to make it necessary to consider what form the later stages are likely to take. 

Government of India Act (Committee of Inquiry). 

Lie lit. -Colonel M'EYJiER asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether the Committee appointed by the Government of India to go into the 
question of the working of the reforms has yet reported ; and, if so, whether a 
copy of the Rejiort will be lai<’ upon the table of the House? 

Mr. RICHARDS: My Noble Friend understands that the Committee of 
Inquiry which has been appointed by tho Goveriiincnt of India has completed 
the preliminary stages of the work, that is to say, the investigation of the legal 
and constitutional practicability of action under the Government of India Act, 
and that tlie Government are now in a position to proceed to the next stage, 
namely, to consider what recommendations, if any, can bo made for action 
within these lines. My Noble Friend has not received the Report of the con- 
clusions arrived at in this preliminary stage, which must lie of a purely formal 
character, nor would he consider it useful to lay a copy of it upon the Table 
of tho House. The House will be fully informed in due course of any material 
results of the inquiry that may affect considerations of policy. 

Earl WINTERTON : Do I understand that it fs the intention of the 
Government to provide the House with the Report at the earliest convenience 
at some later date, and is it their intention to give a copy of this Report 
to the Standing Joint Committee? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The question refers to the inquiries that have been 
already completed and tbe answer to that is there would he no useful purpose in 
layiim a c^y of the R^ort upon the Table. 

mr HENRY CRAIK : Is it not the case that one of the functions of the 
Standing Joint Committee is to consider and report on any proposed changes P 
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Earl WINTERTON ; How are we to understand the further Report which 
is goin^ to be published unless we see this Report, on which the further Report 
is to be founded? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I think the Noble Lord had better wait until he sees 
the Report. 

Earl WINTERTON (“by Private Notice”) asked the Under-Secretary of 
State for India whether, in view of the fact that the published forms of^ re- 
ference of the Committee set up by the Government of India to inquire into 
the working of the Government of India Act includes the power to recom- 
mend amendments to that Act in order to recitil'y administrative imperfections^ 
he can state if the Committee will report to the Viceroy or the Secretary of 
State, and whether there is any precedent for entrusting to an official Com- 
mittee, wdiich has on it no JVl ember of this Honso or another place, the duty 
of suggesting alterations in an Act of Parliament. 

Mr. RICHARDS: The answer to the first part of the Noble Lord’s qiies- 
tion is that the Committee will report to the Government of India, by nidiom 
it will be appointed. As regards the second part, the terms of reference to 
this Committee were closely foreshadowed in the speeches of Sir Malcolm Hailey 
in the Legislative Assembly on the 8th and 18th February, the relevant 
extracts from which were circulated in the Official Report of this House of 3rd 
March. It was then indicated as possible that the proposed inquiry might 
show “that somo changes are re(]uircd in the structure of the Act in order to 
rectify definite and asccrlaincd defects experienced in actual working,” as 
distinct from changes involving amendment of the Constitution. 1 have had no 
time to search for actual precedents, but T have little doubt that alterations 
in Acts of Parliament have frequently been, and will fremiontly be, suggested 
by Committees containing no Moinher of either Iloiisc of Parliament. 

Earl WINTERTON : Am 1 to understand the hon. Gentleman to say that 
the constitution of the Committee was forc.sha3owcd in the speech which he 
made in this House in March? 

Mr. RICHARDS: No, I said the terms of reference. 

Licut.-Colonol HOWARD BURY : Are not the terms of reference some- 
what wider than the hon. Memlwr foreshadowed in his former speech? 

Sir H. CRAIK: Can tlie hon. Gentleman say when this report will be 
submitted to the Joint Committee, which was cstahlislied for the purpose of 
considering such (| nest ions? 

Mr. RICHARDS : [ think we had lietter wait for the report. 

P]arl WINTERTON : I beg to give Notice that T will raise this question 
on the Adjournment. (See p. 776). 

North Wkst Fuontikr. 

Mr. LTNFIALD asked the Under-Secretary of State for India what 
action, if any, the Government ])roposes to take on the Report of the North- 
West Frontier Committee; and w'hether this Report was rcceiyed from the 
Government of India in I02ii? 

Mr. RICHARDS : My Noble Friend is awaiting the proposals of the 
Government of India on this matter, and T am, therefore, not in a position to 
answer the first part of the question. The Report w'as first received here in 
December, 1922. 


Taxation (Committee of Enquiry). 

Mr. LINFIELD asked tlie Under-Secretary j)f Stale for India what 
action has been taken by the Government of India for the appointment of the 
proposed Committee of Inquiry on Central and Provincial Taxation; who are 
the Members of that Committee; and wdiat are the Te7ms of Reference? 

Mr. RICHARDS : The intention of the Government of India is to con- 
stitute the Committee in the autumn. It will be constituted as follows : 

Chairman : 

Sir Chart.es Todiiu.ntku, I.C.S. 

Members : 

Sir Percy Thompson, Maharaja of Buhdwan and Dr. R. P. Pauanjpyk. 

The Terms of "Reference are as follow: 
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(1) To examine the manner in which the burden of taxation is distributed 
at present between the different classes of the population. 

(2) To consider whether the whole scheme of taxation — central, provincial 
and local — is equitable and in accordance with economic principles and, if not, 
in what respects it is defective. 

(ii) To report on the sutability of alternative sources of taxation. 

(4) To advise as to the machinery required for the imposition, assessment 
and collection of taxes, old and new. 

(6) To prepare rough estimates of the financial effects of the proposals. 

(6) To include in the inquiry consideration of the land revenue only so far 
as is necessary for a comprehensive survey of existing conditions. 

Forest Service (Preventions.) 

Mr. RAWIjINSON asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether 
any and what new arrungeinents have Won made, or are 
the selection of jirohationers for the Indian forest servir'o; and whether graduates 
of any university will still continue to be eligible for selection w'ithout further 
conditions being imposed; 

(2) whether any new urrangotnents have been made, or are proposed for 
the training of probationers for the Indian forest service; whether such pro- 
bationers will still continue to be able to be trained at any university having 
a forestry department, or whether they will lie compelled to bo trained at 
Oxford ; and, if so, whether an opportunity of discussing the question in the 
House w’ill be given before any such regulation conies into fonje? 

Mr. RFCHARDS : The question of the training of forest probationers has 
been under consideration for some time, but this is closely connected with the 
question of the future of tlie servic^e. Recommendations on this subject have 
been made by the Royal Commission, presided over by Lord Lee, whose report 
will be published to-morrow. Until these recommendations have been considered 
by the Governmont of India, my Noble Friend is unable to make anj state- 
ment. 

Mr. RAWLINSON : Up to the present has any alteration been made in 
the existing state of aflairs, first as regards selected’ candidates and, secondly, 
as regards their training because large sums of money appear to have been spent 
upon them. 

Mr. RICHARDS: No. 

Sir H, CRATK : Has any Regulation been made confining the traininir of 
these candidates to the University of Oxford to the exclusion of other Uni- 
versities 

Mr. RICHARDS: I am not aware of it. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— 2NT) JUNK, 1921. 

Proportionate Pensions. 

Mr. WARD'LAW MILNE asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether he can give the House the latest figures of resignations under the sys- 
tem of proportionate pension in the senior Civil Services in India P 

Mr. RICHARDS; I will circulate in the OfiScial Report the figures asked 
for in the question. 

Following are the figures: 

The number of retirements from the various services sanctioned up to date 

t. il _ 1 A* A ? * 


under the premature retirement rules is as follows : 

Indian Civil Service ... ... ... 87 

Indian Police Service ^ ... ... ... 98 

Indian Educational Service ... ... 36 

Indian Service of Engineers ... ... 69 

Indian Forest Service ... ... ... 24 

Indian Agricultural Service ... ... 12* 

Veterinary Service ... ... ... 6 

Total ... 321 


A large proportion of these ofificers is still on leave pending retiroxnent. 
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Military Operations (Payments). 

Mr. AYLBS asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether any 
interest has been paid to India on the sum of about £7,000,000 advanced by 
the Government of India from time to time for military operations iiTlraq 
during the years 1918 to 1921 ; and w'hether the consent of Parliament was 
obtained for this utilisation of Indian money for military operations outside 
India? 

Mr. IIICHAIIDS: ITie answer is in the n^ativo. The sums to which I 
gather my hon. Friend refers do not, my noble Friend is advised, come within 
the provisions of Section 22 of the Government of India Act. They represented, 
in tlie main, account balances in respect of money order transactions, for the 
greater fiart relating to the year 1920-1921. Repayment was made in the course 
of 1921-1922. It would have been contrary to practice prevailing between the 
India Office and other Depurtinents <jf State to claim interest on the moneys, 
and the facts of the case were not held to justify departure from the normal 
notice which is of course reciprocal. 

Mr. UROAD asked the T'nder-Secretary of State for India whether, in 
view of the fad that a siini of £200,000 was paid out of Indian revenues to the 
War Office in 1919 as a contribution towards military operations beyond^ the 
frontiers of India, he would state whether the sanction of this Parliament was 
obtained for this payment? 

Mr. RICHARDS: This payment was in respect of an exchange concession 
in connection with f*ertain sterling war gratuities which were converted into 
rupees at the rate of Is. 4d. to the rupee, instead or Is. 8d., this rate being cur- 
rent at the time of issue August. 1918. The question of the incidence of cost of 
this concession was submitted to the arbitration of an bon. Member of this 
House, who decided that the whole cost should be borne by India. The question 
whether the payment will retpiire the sanction of Parliament is under con- 
sideration along with other matters under discussion between the Government 
of India and the Imperial Government. 

Mr. HOFFMAN asked the Undor-Recretarv of State for India whether, 
seeing that £13,000, (K)0 were paid out of tlie Indian revenues to the War Office 
ill 1919 as a contrihntioii. towards military o|>eratk)ns lieyond the frontiers of 
India- and that it is laid down in Section 22 of the Government of India Act 
that the consent of both the Houses of Parliament must he taken for the 
employment of the Indian .Army beyond the Indian frontiers, he will say whe- 
ther such consent was asked and obtained? 

Mr. RICHARDS: His Majesty’s Government w^ere informed that the 
payment in question was provisional and subject to the ultimate approval of 
Parliament. Various questions affecting the siihstanc?e and form of the Resolu- 
tion whi(-h would 1k> requirc^d have been under discussion hetw'een the Govern- 
ment of India and His Majesty’s Government and have delayed its submission. 
In the meantime the payment, as 1 have said, is provisional and subject to 
such adjustment as may he found necessary. 

Army Control. 

Mr. MILLS asked the Uiider-Soeretary of State for India whether he is aware 
that the Esher Committee on the Indian Army recommend that the Army in 
India should he entirely under the control, real as as well as nominal, of the 
Government of India, and should he free from any domination or interference 
by the War Office on niatters of military policy, organisation, or administration, 
and that such co-ordination as may he desirable between the military policies 
or organisations of different parts of the Empire should he securell by discussion 
and agreement at conferences at which India is adequately represented; and 
whether this recommendation has been aiTcpted and acted on by His Majesty’s 
Government ? 

Mr. RICHARDS : His Majesty’s Government, realising the importance of 
maintaining the responsibility and control of the Government of India, have 
decided that the Government of India must be responsible for all questions of 
military policy, organisation and administration of the Army in India, subject 
to the control of the Secretary of State for India, as provided for in the Gov- 
ernment of India Act. On all discussions on questions of military policy and 
organisation India is adequately represented. 
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The Satyamurti — Olivier Correspondence. 

HOUSE OF LORDS— JUNE SBD., 

In the House of Lords on June 3rd Viscount PEEL had the tollowlnd notice 
on the Paper: — 

“To call the attention of His Majesty’s Government to the letter written by 
the Secretary of State for India to Mr. Satyamurti, member of the Madras 
Legislative Council, and particularly to the statement contained in that 
letter that the maintenance of the communal system is antagonistic to the 
possibility of any proper working of democratic institutions in India; and 
to move for Papers.” 

The NOBLE VISCOUNT said: My Lords, I desire to call the attention of 
your Lordships, and of His Majesty’s Government, to a letter written by the 
Secretary of State for India to Mr. Satyamurti, and 1 think 1 ought to read 
the letter, which is quite short, before I comment upon it. It runs thus ; 

“I have been glad to receive your letter, and am strongly disposeH to share 
your confidence that closer contact with the Swaraj Party is very desirable. 
I am interested to receive your observations on the working of th*e diarchy in 
Madras, and your project for forming a non-communal Party. I rather gather 
from the debates in the Council that this was already the platform the 
Sw'arajists desired. It certainly seems to me that the maintenance of the 
communal system is antagonistic to the possibility of any proper working of 
democratic institutions in India.” 

I do not know why Mr. Satyamurti was selected by the Secretary of 
State as the recipient of this important missive. As far as 1 have been able 
to discover the past and the political predilections of this gentleman, he is 
member of the Ijegislative Council of Madras, he is well-known as a non-co- 
operator and as a strong supporter of the Swaraj movement. 

I may say at once that this letter which was addr^^ssed by the Secretary 
of State was not authorised by him to be published, and that, I think, is one 
of the unfortunate aspects of this incident; because when a private letter is 
published it gives people the impression that you are really getting at the inner 
mind of the individual who' has so published it. When wo express ourselves in 
public documents or in Despatches, w’e naturally make use of that dignified 
solemnity and occasional obscurity of language which is sometimes necessary 
in that class of comraiiiiication. Rut in private letters we express ourselves with 
the directness and familiarity which is permitted in those documents. Although 
this letter, I agree, ought not to have l>een published, we have to deal with 
the facts of the case as they are and the effects which that letter may have had. 

It is common knowledge that this question of communal representation — 
that is to say, of representation by religious communities — is, and has long 
been, a very burning and controversial one in India. It is well known that 
the abolition oT this communal system is the aspiration of a large body of 
Hindu politicians, for the very simple reason that, if that were done, "they 
would got far larger representation in the Assembly and in the Councils, and 
would have far more political control. I do not know whether this considera- 
tion appealed to the mind of the Secretary of State when he addressed the 
letter to this gentleman. What did he suppose? Did he suppose that this 
gentleman was going to go about for the rest of his life, all on fire with infor- 
mation which he is Iwund to suppress, and burdened with a secret which, if 
delivered to the public, must, of course give him a natural precedence among 
his political fellows? The Secretary of Slate has had a long career. He has had 
great experience in the Civil Service. He has been a Colonial Governor, and, 

I believe, head of another great political Department, and 1 think it argues 
very well for that simplicity of mind which he has been able to maintain through 
all the changes of political and official life that he still, no doubt, considered that 
a politician would not do violence to h«s own intimate feelines, and consider 
that in the public interest he must publish a matter of public import. 

Position op the Viceroy. 

I wish to examine this matter from one or two different aspects. What, 

I ask is, and what must be, the position of the Viceroy and his Government 

w 
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in face of communications of this kindP Constantly communications, public 
and private, important and intimate, are passing between the Secretary of 
State and the Viceroy, and it is of the highest importance for the good govern- 
ment of India that there should be comxilete and absolute confidence existing 
between those two great officials. What must be the opinion or the feelings of 
a Viceroy — and his position is difficult enough in all conscience in these days — 
when he docs not Know, or may feel that he cannot know from moment to 
moment, what other communications on important subjects are passing, not 
through the retognised channels of correspondence but through politicians — not 
even officials— selected at will, 1 suppose, Irom prominent Swarajists or noii-co- 
operators in various parts of India i' His nervousness is bound to be increased, 
because, even if tliese dechirations or letters are upon same subjects as those 
which liave been dealt with in correspondence between the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State, you may have different versions differently exiiressed of the 
same jiolicy, and tliese versions, I can assure your Lordships, aro carefully 
compared, collated, and contrasted by some of Uie most ingciiioas minds that 
you have in the world, hy lavv’yers of great acuteness, by persons who may be 
said to be the lineal descendants of the old commentators on the Upanishads. 
They are most skilled in all the intricai'ie.s of language, and the danger of 
cominunicatioiis of this kind is that different inferences will be drawn by 
these gentlemen as to the poli<‘ies guiding the minds of the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State. 

The remarkable tiling is that the Secretary of Slate himself has drawn 
attention to tin* danger of any looseness of language. He comnicntcd not 
long ago in your Lordships’ House with great severity upon a statement made 
hy Mr. Jiloyd (ieorge when he was Prime Minister in a well-known speech known 
as the “steel frame speeeli.” 'I'ho intention of that speech was perfeetl.v clear. 
It was intended to give fresh heart to the Servi es which wors svilforing from 
the situation in which they found theinvclvivs, very largely as the result ’of the 
new reform>. Jlut he used one loose expression from which at once arose? 
a flood of deduction, of speculation, and of Inference, which seemed to suggest 
that the Prime Minister was going to go hack on the declarations of 1917 and 
the Act of 1919 that the Reforms were to In? stave J, and that tJie word <f Great 
nritiun was to he ini[>eri)led. You may say that these are large buildings to 
erect either upon a j)hrasc or upon a letter, but that is a characteristic of 
many of these Indian politicians, and yon have to deal with them, indeed, as you 
find them. And there is no soil in which these seeds of suspicion can grow' 
more rajiidly than in the rather heated and inflaniniable soil of Indian polities. 

Perhaps 1 do some injustice' to the noble Lord, because, after all, he is only 
following the exami)Ic tliat has lioen set, him by so many of bis colleagues in the 
LalKiur (Joveriimeiit. It lias bec'ri one of the marked characteristics of this 
(Jov’ernmeiit tliat they seem to have a singular aversion from making their 
first .statement on^ important subjects within the walls either of another place or 
of this House. There are many in.stances in wdiieh they havo thus spread the 
light of their eoiinteiianre, and in which the first lieams of some new project has 
appeared in a newspaper, either in America or elsewhere. Their international 
sympathies, I suppose, require some degree of intcriiutional propaganda. Any- 
hovy. It IS, J think, the greate.st contrihution of the Labour Government — their 
main con iribu lion in fact — towards eonstitiitioiiul innovation. 


>iow li‘t mo ask wliat is tho exac-t interpretation of the words of the 
Seereturv of State Inrst of all. 1 would oliserve that in the first portion 
of the letter he was strongl.v disposed to sliaro your eoiifiilcnce that eloser con- 
taet willi the hwarai Part.v is ver.v desiralde.” On that I have only to make 
one observation— (hat it it is tlioiipht wise that there should lie aiiv rapproehe! 
ineiit in tins eomieetion with the leaders of aii.v Party in India it is far better left 

tl.et^ t •I" tl'«y are on the spot and 

they know the whole situation in a wav that the Seeretarv of State cannot 

whra're i.otTte’trust'ed “--e' to be Trusted and 


IHE Communal Question. 

« statement to which T attach more imnortanee— that 

as to the communal system-is. 1 think, capable of more than one 

tW tfi communal representation is nece^arv* 

that this 1.S incompatible wuth democratic government, and that until the 
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deep-seated aud deep-rooted diiferoiices on which communal lep resen tati on is 
t'uiiiided are reconciled, the democratic aspirations of Indian politicians must 
remain unsatistied. If it mean that, it is apparently a mild, philosophic rebuke 
administered by the {Secretary of State to Air. Sutyamurti. jbiit after carefully 
investigating the evidence, 1 cannot helxi coming to the conclusion that this 
is not the right gloss or interpretation to be placed upon this particular docu- 
ment. You nave to regard the general views and sympathies of the Party 
with which tlie noble Lord is associated, and looking at those, asso- 
ciations and sympathies, i think the simplest interpretation is that 
communal representation is an obstacle to seljf-goveniiueiit, and that 
It ought, tlicrclorc, to be removed. J rciiieiiiber exaiiniiiiig at the 
General Election many of the Labour declarations and Election addresses 
with a view to deciding what their policy was. They were certainly 
based upon the most colossal ignorance of the situation, and their 
Ignorance was only equalled bj' their colossal sclf-(‘oiifideiice. But they were all 
ill the same direction — a general feeling that immediate self-government should 
be granted to India. Therefore, that inclines me to this latter interpretation. 

Let me say this only about their speeches. 'J’ho Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said the other day how valuable a thing it would be if all their pre-Election 
speeches w'ere to be burned. 1 am cortuiiily iiu'lined to echo that sentiment. 
Ij nfortunately, whatever you may do in this country, then* cun Ho no puriheation 
by iire of this kind in India. 'J'hesc ohsorvations, thrown out casually and 
carele.ssly very often, arc treasured and made note of in the retentive memory 
of the Indian politician. 

1 understand from a letter or statoiiient that I think was published by the 
nuhle Lord that lie has more than one explanation. It is always useful to 
have more than one explanation of any iiarticiilar course one has taken. He 
says that this is a mere speculation; it is not a declaration of policy. 1 submit 
to your Lordshiiis that the mere speculations of the Secretary of State for 
India ring and reverberate tbroiiglioul India and that on this matter, though 
individual Secretaries of State may have their own opinions, if they differ in 
any sense from the political and public ojiinions that they are putting forward, 
for Heaven’s sake let them bury them in the remotest safe that they possess in 
their chambers. Another stateiiiout by the noble Ijord was that he was only 
repeating some statement tiiat he hud already made to your Lordships on 
another occasion. 

The SECRETARY OF STATE for India (Lord Olivier) : What is the noble 
Viscount quoting from? He referred iji the previous sentence to something I 
said. He is now talking of something else that 1 said, and 1 want to know 
where it comes from. 

Viscount PKEJi : 1 was quoting from a statement which was stated to 

have been received from the noble Lord and published in the “Daily Telegraph.” 

Lord OLJVIKIt ; 1 cannot imagine what the noble Lord is referring to. 

If he will tell me I shall be very glad. 

Viscount PEEL; J wdll read the exact statement. It was a statement 
published, 1 think, in the “Daily Telegraph,” and it learns — 

Lord OLIVIER: Will the noble VTscount read precisely w’hat it is he is 
quoting? Will ho read tlie whole statement? 1 do not know what he is 
referring to. 

Viscount PEEL: 1 am referring, first of all, to the defences that may b© 
put forward by the noble Lord. 

Lord OLIVIER; To the defences that may lie put forward? 

Viscount PEEL : Yes. 

Lord OLIVIER ; 1 am obliged to the noble Viscount. 

Viscount PEEL : 1 referred, of course, to a statement that was published 

in the “Daily Telegraph,” which I presume — if 1 am wrong, of course, I with- 
draw it — was issued by the noble Lord, and in any case it is said to be same as 
the statement' already made in your Lordships’ House. 

Lord OLl VIER : That is a statement which appears, I believe, as “learned” 
by Reuter, 

Viscount PEEL: If the noble Lord has nothing to do with it 1 will not 
put it forward as his own. 

Lord OLIVIER : I have nothing to do with that statement. 

Viscount PEEL; Then may I put it in this way~that it is possible. that 
th© noble Lord may contend that this statement has already been mad© df 
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words very similar to it uttered in your Lordships’ House? It put it in that 
form, and* the iiohlo Lord does not object to that statement? 

Lord OLIVJKR: To what statement? . ^ 

Viscimiit j’EEL : To the stateiiioiit I have just made. I say that it is 
quite possible that the noble Lord may contend that the statement contained in 
the letter has been already made in the same or in another form before your 
Lordships’ House. 

Lord OJjlVlER: I take no objection to that. — no. 

Viscount PEEL; The noble liord takes no objection to that, and I am 
much obliged to the luible liord, because 1 have examined rather carefully and 
read throiigh the very long statement he made in your Lordships’ House in 
Eehrunry last, and I cannot sec there any statement similar to the one that 
is contained in this letter. There is, T agree, a statement with reference to 
affairs in Kenya, hut that, of course, is a very different busines.s from India. 
There is also a general statement about the representation of common interests — 

“unless a Parliamentary system is welded togetlior by predominant common 
interests from its foundation in the electorate upwards no theoretical constitution 
that may he arrived at by a concordat among leaders of divergent interests 
can prevent it from flying asunder.’’ 

That is the only ])assago that 1 can recall which has any likeness to 
the passage in the present letter. As your lordships know the term “commu- 
nal representation’’ is a very spoeial term of art meaning a specific thing, 
and 1 tio not think that any one reading the stM?erh of the noble Lord could 
have supposed from his observations about common interests that he was 
really referring to the substitution of a common electoral roll for the com- 
munal representation now obtaining in India. 

PossniLE Indian Suspicions. 

However that may ho, J attaeh no very great importance to that point for 
this reason that it all depends, of course, on the circumstances under which the 
statement is made, on the importance that is given to that statement, and 
the surrounding conditinns und feelings under which the statement is made. 
At the present moment, as your Lordships know, an investigation is going on 
into the defects in the working of the Act of 1910. A Committee has been investi- 
gating that matter. 1 nndiTsiaiid that a further Committee with unofficial 
members is also going to deal with those defects. 1 do not think that the 
reference to tlie C^ommittee whi<*Ii the noble liord was kind enough to send 
me would admit of their dealing with this great subject of communal interests, 
hut I sugge.“.i tliut people do not read very carefully terms of references to Com- 
mittees, and it is very unfortunate that a reference should be made to tiie 
mind of the ^jcretary of State on so important a matter as communal represen- 
tation just at the moment wdien an investigation is being conducted into the 
working of the Constitution ; for a suspicion may arise that this, among other 
subjects, is going to be considered by that particular Committee. 

Let me address myself to the real gravity of spreading through India a 
statement of this kind in the present situation. It suggests, as I have said, 
that the Secretary of State is in favour of tlie abolition of communal represen- 
tation — a great and an immense boon from the political point of view to the 
Hindu politician, but a great risk and danger to the vast Moslem community, 
the Sikh community, and the other smaller communities wdiieh have separate 
representation, a representation which they would not be entitled to if merely 
beads were counted. 

This is a very old subject, as the Secretary of State knows. I was look- 
ing at the Report signed by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford on the Indian 
Constitutional Reforms. They liave a paragraph dealing with this case. They 
express, first of all, as strongly as a Secretary of State can, TTiat communal 
electorates may be a serious hindrance to the development of a self-governing 
.system, but, after having exprcs.sed that opinion, they go on To eay, fA tSto 
strongest way, that they are in favour of communal representation, espieoially as 
regards the Moslems. They say that the Mahoinedans were given special 
representation w’ith separate electorates in 1909, and that the Maboinedan 
regards these reforms as settled facts, and that any attempt to go back on them 
would raise a storm of bitter protest and put a severe strain on the loyaltv of 
an India whmh has behaved with conspicuous loyalty «i»ing a period of 
yery great difficulty. The Mahomeilans, again, regard sepMwte represeotatiou 
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and communal electorates as their own adequate safeguards. It is plain from 
this, and it is plain from <jther events, that the Moslems have a very strong 
feeling on this question of coinniunal electorates. 

Vvhatever their feeling may be — whether for Home Rule for themselves, or 
whether they would prefer to no under the Government of this country — there 
is no question that there is one form ot Swaraj they do not want, and that is a 
Hindu Swaraj. Indeed, if Self-Government were granted to-morrow, if the 
declarations in many of these JlJJectiou addresses ivero put into force to-morrow, 

1 think it is probable that the desire and the determination of Moslem India to 
have separate communal representation would be even stronger than it is 
to-day. Jlut, after all, this political aspect of jt is only another aspect of the 
feeling which is expressed in a common sjioech. Whereas in this country you 
may ask whether a man is a Frenchman or an Kiiglishmau, in the Kast you are 
more inclined to ask is ho a Moslem, is he a Hindu, or is he a Sikh. 

There may be objections from the abstract political point of view to these 
communal electorates. There is, at the present moment, a very considerable 
reaction iii many quarters in India against tlie inipacl of Wostorn ideas. I think 
it would be very unfortunate if we strengthened tlio forces of that reaction 
by trying to force upon those communities one form of our Western institutions 
which is not justified by the conditions of the day, and by the political situation. 
It IS very unfortunatej especially at this time and in view of recent history, 
that there should be any risk of stirring up again Moslem feeling in that 
country. We know what disturbunccij were caused by the feeling respecting 
the tight bonds in whieli fur key was tied by tbc Trt‘aty of Sevres, but as regards 
the Treaty of Lausanne whieli, as your Lordships know, in some quarters ol this 
country met with ertieism, there can be no doubt tliat so far as Indian feeling 
is concerned the settlement under that Treaty of Lausuiine was wholly beneficent. 
It is very unfortunate wdieii, after that settlement, Moslem feeling is quietening 
down that it should be stirred up again, and 1 am afraid, from certain evidence 
we have seen in the papers, it is being stirred again by the suspicion or the 
fear that there may be some desire in the mind of the Secretary of State — 
some sympathy in the mind of the Secretary of State — to go back on that 
settlement which was reached after so much discussion and examination. 

I do not want to go oyer the whole field of Indian politics, but 1 should like 
to add that the same applies in the case of the Sikhs. We know very well that 
there has been a great disturbance, especially in the Punjab, mainly owing 
to the Akali movement which, starting as a religious movement, was seized upon 
by the politicians, and liei^amo a very large political movement. It has caused 
trouble to the successive Governors in the Punjab, but that feeling Is quietening 
down and it would be a thousand pities if a fear that they w'ould be swamped 
electorally by the surrounding population were to be aroused among the Sikhs by 
the publication of tliis letter. • 

1 am going to ask one thing of the Secretary of Stale. I am going to ask 
him if he will be good enough — aiiiJ I hope that ho will do it — to state definitely 
in this House that whatever may Jiuve been the statements of the letter, what* 
ever may have been his abstract view as to tiic relation of the communal system 
in the electorates to democratic government, yet that Jie has himself not the 
slightest intention — that it is far from his thought — of making any disturbance, 
or of altering in any way the settlement that was then arrived at. Therefore 1 
urge upon him to quench the fire he has kindled before, by the breath of 
rumour and suspicion, it grows into a mightier uontlagratioii. 1 beg to move.-— 

[Then follows the Motion on the Paper as given before."] 

Lord Olivier’s Reply. 

Lord OLIVIER: — My Lords, T have been wondering for about a week what 
it w'as that we were to hear from the noble Viscount this evening, how, upon 
such an extraordinarily trivial and flim.sy foundation as there has been for 
this Motion, he cronld venture to make a speech in your Lordship’s House which 
would necessarily impose upon me the duty and necessity of making you a 
rather long and serious reply upon a subject totally unworthy of so much atten* 
tion. The noble Viscount has moved for Papers. 1 do not know quite what 
Papers he wants, but 1 wdll give him all the Papers that I have in this matter — 
that is to say, 1 will give him the history of the whole of this correspondence, 
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766 INDJA IN PAULI AMENT 

Mr. Satyamdrti. 

There is a gentleman in the Madras Council named Mr. Satytfmurti. He 
is a member of the fejwaraj Party. The Swaraj Party means the self-govern- 
ment Party, and it is the most advanced section of the reform movement in 
India, which is distributed into sections know^ii as the Sw'arajists, the Indepen- 
dents, the Liberals and the Moderates, all of them aiming at self-government 
for India, but desiring to pursue a somewhat different phase of ucccleratiuii 
towards its attainment. Mr, Satyannirti had an interview with Mr. Montagu 
when he was in Office, and consequently I imagine him to lie a person of some 
(tonsideratioii and, at any rate, of reasonable address. Mr. Ben Spimr, now 
the Chief Whip of the Labour Party in the House of Commons, was in India 
some years ago and he formed the acquaintance of Mr. Satyamurti. When the 
Labour Coveriiment came into Office in January last Mr. Satyamurti forthwith 
addressed a friendly letter to Mr. Ucn Spoor exiiressiiig his views on certain 
questions. Mr. Bon Spoor wrote hack to Mr. Satyamurti aud suggested that 
anything he wished to say about Indian matters should bo addressed to myself. 

Mr. Satyamurti’ 8 lkttkr to Lord Olivier. 

1 then received from Mr. Satyamurti this letter which 1 will read: — 

“ Dear Lord Olivier, 

“ i'ou will kindly excuse the liberty 1 take in writing to you witliout having 
the privilege of your actpiaiiitance. My friend Mr. Ben Spoor has suggested my 
writing to you, and 1 am doing so. 1 inay say at onco that 1 quite recognise 
the limitations of your Party, in office and not in power, f may add that J 
am a Swarajist and I believe fully in our programme, but I want to assure 
you that we are not political ogres and that wc arc only waiting for a right 
gesture on your part. Summon a round-table conference and you will find our 
leaders reasonable, practical and willing to recognise real Imperial obligations. 
Naturally, 1 am particularly interested in Madras. Diarchy has w'orked havoc 
here. A purely communal Party, with no political faith or programme, has 
been put iii power and Madras promises to become the Ulster of India. Wo are 
just now forming a noii-communal I*arty in the local Council. It is up to Lord 
Gosolieii to help us to the extent he can. J shall be glad to see him and put 
my point of view hoforo him if he sends for me. 1 shall bo glad to write to 
you in more detail on hearing from you.” 

1 replied to that letter. J did not mark my letter ‘private.’ 

Some comment has beem made by the noble V^'iscount as if it was an improper 
thing oil the part of my correspondent to publish that letter. I did not write 
with the idea or the desire that he should publish it; but when I am writing 
a letter of an intimate character which 1 -do not want on any account to be 
published, J mark it privatti. All my life 1 have made this my rule in ordinary 
circumstance, that if any person of any political Party whatever, however dis- 
tant from my own view's, whatever reputation he may enjoy among any other 
Party, writes to me a civil letter expre.ssiiig certain views, then he will' receive 
from me a civil and frank answ'er to the best of my ability. 

And the answer 1 gave to this gentleman was a civil and frank answer, 
and in my opinion a perfectly discreet answ'er. I will read it to you again 

“ I have been glad to receive your letter.” — 

May I have the noble Viscount’s attention, and I hope I shall not ho in- 
terrupted. The noble Viscount said that this letter will he studied by pundits 
who are careful interpreters of language. 1 am glad to think that* is so. I 
wrote as follows: — ‘ 

“ I have been glad to receive your letter of the 3rd instant, and am strongly 
disposed to share your confidence that a closer contact with the Hwafai* party is 
very desirable.” 

That was an echo of a statement T made in this House with the authority 
and consent of His Majesty’s Government. 'tJonsequeiiily it was not a new pro- 
nouncement oil my part, but it expressed my sincere feeling and desire. 

Ijet me read the passage to which I refer and as anticipating that com- 
Inunication : 

“ His Majesty’s Government have been impressed bv two characteristics 
in the atmosphere of Indian politics. The first is the intense and, as they 
are convinced, the grievously mistaken mistrust and the determination of un- 
compromising intransigence indicated in the election manifesto of the SwaFRj 
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party last autumn and also the dissatisfaction expressed by more moclerate ad- 
vocates of self-government. Secondly, and more recently, an appreciable modi- 
fication of that hostile and intransigent attitude has been indicated.*' — 

And I may say that Mr. Satyamurti's letter is a very good example of it — 

“ not only in the recent proceedings in the Leg'slative Assembly, but in many 
communications and expressions of opinion which have reached His Majesty’s 
Government both through official and unofficial channels" — 

I had not at that time received Mr. Sat'^ Anr-rti’s letter — 

“ from persons representing weighty and influent'al opinion who are anxious 
that by some manner of conference a way forward may he found out of the 
present difficulties. 

“ His Majesty’s Government are earnestly des’rous of availing 

themselves in whatever may ho found the best possible method of this manifest 
disposition towards effectual consultation. Various modes of making this 
apprr)ach have Wen unofficially siiirgestod. The Legislative A'‘S?mbly have pro- 
posed a round-table conference. The Indian National Conference is proposing 
to send a deputation over, and repr€»sentatives of Indian interest in this coun- 
try have suggested a Mission to India. His Majesty's Government, while they 
are open to consider aiiv practical proposals, are not yet satisfied as to what 
may he the best means for estahlishiiig that closer contact and hotter under- 
standing that is so manifestly desirable. pMirae means of arriving at that closer 
contact must, they are convinced, he sought, and they hope, after due consulta- 
tion w’ith the Government of India, to W able with the least avoidable dela3’^ 
to decide upon the means tlioy will desire to adopt." 

I am repeating that statement because it is precisely the temper in which 
I wrote and phraseil my answer to Mr. Ratyamurti. 

No one in this Tlou.sc w'ill deiiv that better contact and a better understand- 
ing. between menihers of the Swarai Partv and all other progressive Parties 
in India who are coming over to England, and sending deputations here to 
the Secretary of State, cannot hut work for the good of India and also for the 
better undersi:unding of the difficulties w'ith which wo have to deal. Can any 
one take the slightest ohiection to the suggestion of that reasonable and very 
nceessjvry resort? That is the first phrase of my letter. The second one is 
this : — 

“ I am interested to receive voiir observations on the w^orking of Diarchy 
in Madras and on your project of forming a nori-comniunal party." 

I do not think that phrase can he held to express any declaration of policy. 
I sav " I am interested." 1 was. 

“ I rather gatlier from reading the debates of the Couneil tliat this was 
already the platform vRw’araiists desire." 

In the Madras Council, owing to the enormous preponderance of non- 
Brahmins, a wholly non-Brnhmiii Mini.stry has been set up, and I noticed a 
movement in the Madras Counc'l to protest tlint the interests of minorities 
were not being properly eonsidered ; that iv to sa\’, that the communal system, 
giving an enormous preponderance of non-Brahmin voters in Madras, was, in 
the opinion of the Swarajists, Wing soniewdiat misued. 

“ Certainly it seems to me that the maintenance of the communal system 
is antagonistic to the possibility of any proper working of democratic institu- 
tions in India." 


Innocent Opinion. 

The word " antagonistic " is a Greek word with which some journalists 
may not W familiar. To say that in my opinion a certain system is antagonis- 
tic to the working of democratic institutions is not, I dan assure the noble 
Vi.scount, tantamount to saying that 1 am going to u.se mv powers as Secretary 
of State immediately to force the Viceroy and the Council, the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons, to upset the CoTi.stitution of India. It expressed 
an opinion, and that opinion appeared to me to be an exceedingly innocent 
opinion. 

I heard in this House with great pleasure, about two or three months ago. 
a disquisition by the noble Earl,' Lord Balfour, in which he surveyed his views 
as to how far and in what respect the peculiar characteristics 
pf the Indian nation might make them fit for democratic institutions, 
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and BO far as 1 mvself was concerned, I did make on Feb. 26, 
the observation which the noble Viscount has quoted regarding the effect or 
the communal system on the working of democratic institutions. Since the 
noble V'^iscount has proposed to raise this question in this House and to challenge 
me upon it, 1 have looked up the statements of other authorities upon this 
subject, other critics of Indian (lovernnient and Indian institutions, and I have 
found as 1 expected, that they are one and all of exactly the same opinion as 
myself, inr;Iuding the no!»lo Viscount — 1 will not quote the noble Viscount — that 
the working of this sj^stem is antagonistic to democratic institutions. 

Electoral Arrangements. 

Before I pass to that point, luiwever, 1 should like to give your Lordships 
a sketch of that which is cal’ed the comtiiuiial organisation of politics in India, 
and 1 think that when 1 Jiave given it yiiur liordships will admit fn at it is 
rather in the nature of a crazy quilt, liable to produce nightmare in any of 
those who have to administer the Constitut on under it. The rules made un- 
der the (Jovernnient of India Act presorihe, inf ft- alidy “ the qualifications 
of electors, the constitution of constituencies and the method of election for 
Councils, including tlie iiund'er of mein hers to be elected by communal and 
other electorates,” and "the qualificati ui for Icing and for being nominated 
or eleettid a meniher of any such (^niiicil.” The rules framed under these pro- 
visions (dassif.v electorates as general and special, and the general constituencies 
are on a territorial basis — tliat is to say, each covers delined territorial area 
consisting, in the case of cc^riain eonstituencies, of a single town or a group of 
districts and in a few cases of a whole Province. Witli the single exception 
of Burma, general eoiistitueiieies are coininunal; that is to say, a given area in 
a Province forms several constituencies, whic-li c uisist of the qualified electors 
of a particular community resident in the urea. 

Cunimuiiities for which their own general eonstitiieiieies tliiis exist are; — 
Mahomedanh. — In all provinces; except Burnin. 

Non-Mahomedanh (i.e., in elfect, Hindus)— In all provinces, except Burma. 
Europeans — fn all provinces, except Assam. (In tlie Punjab and the Central 

Provinces, by nomination.) 

Anclo-Inuian (generally people of mixed race). — In Madras, Bengal and Burma 

(In Bombay, the TTnited Provinces and the (Vntral Provincses, by nomina- 
tion.) 

Sikhs. — In the Punjab. 

Indian Christians. — In Madras. (Tn B<mibay, Bengal, the United Provinces, the 

Punjab and Bihar, by nomination.) 

In all these cases tlie electors must be of the community specified, and 
members of one ciirnniunity cannot vote in the <»Ic*ctorate of any other commu- 
nity. In all cases also the candidate iinist be of the .same (^orniiiunity ns that 
of the electorate for wdiich he sits, exceot in Af-sam and tlie United Provinces 
where this restriction on candidatures does not (in theory)’ apply. In Burma 
the hulk of the general constituencies are iion-comnniiiaf, hut there are ron- 
stituencies set apart for Europeans, Aiiclo-lndiaiis and Karens, and Indians, 
who, if they live in areas which form these constituencies, can vote only for 
c&ndidates of their owm ra(H\ 

The special constif iieiic/cis are of the following kinds, to give special repre- 
sentation to the interests denoted by the names: to landholders, in all Pro- 
vinces; to Universities — that is the anomaly of wliich wo are still suffering the 
pre.senc'e — in all Provinces; to cominen'c and industry, in all Provinces except 
Bihar; to planters in Madras, Bihar and Assam; and to mining in Bihar and 
the Central Provinces. These are instances: of the special repre.sentation of 
classes or communities. Besides communal electorates, provision exists in the 
rules for the special repre.sentation of et'rtain classes or communities by nomina- 
tion, that is by ear-making for them one or more of the seats which the 
Governor fills bv nomination. These are: — (1) Depressed classes — in all pro- 
vinces but the Punjab and Assam; (2) inhabitants of “backward tracts — in 
Madras and Assam ; (3) the labouring clo.sses — in Bombay, Bengal, Bihar, Assam 
and Burma; (4) the cotton trades — in Bombay: (.i) Punjabi officers and soldiers 
—in the Piinjab; (6) Aborigines — in Bihar; (7) Bengali domiciled community — 
in Bihar; (8) industrial interests-^in Bihar; (9) Indian commerce — in Burma. 
It will thus be seen that the special provision by nomination partakes of the 
cfiaracter in some cases of general (communal) constituencies and in others 
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of special constituencies. It is made in cases in which the nature of the 
interest or community in question is such as to make the provision of ele<^orai 
facilities difficult or impossible. In Madras and Bombay twenty-eight and six 
seats respectively in certain plural-member non-Mahomedan constituencies are 
reserved for non-Brahinins by an arrangement which ensures that, if there is a 
non-Brahmin candidate for one of these seats, he secures it whatever his posi- 
tion at the poll. 


Crucial Test — the Montford Report. 

Those are the electoral arrangements which resulted from the attempt to 
put into force the Montagu-Chclmsford reforms under the best system possible 
at the present time. With regard to the statements of my noble friend Lord 
Chelmsford and of Mr. Montagu, the nohlc Viscount has given a very garbled 
extract, that is to say, he took out one particular sentence id’ what they wrote. 
1 am going to road to your Lordships what is practically the more important 
part of what they wrote, indicating the plate whore the reservation which the 
noble . Viscount made comes in. First of all they sa.v, iindor a heading to the 
ellect that comnninal olecioraies are op])osed to tho teaching of hislor.v: — 

Tho criurial test to which, as wo conceive, all proposals slumld he brought 
is whether they will or will not help to carry India towards responsible govern- 
ment But when wo consider what responsible government implies and 

how it was developed in the world, we cannot take this view. We find it in 
its earliest beginnings resting on an etfective sense of the eommon interests, a 
bond compounded of combinnity of race, religion and language.” 

Tho able Viscount quoted me as saying — and I am miicli fibliged to him 
for quoting it, for it will save me the trouble — that one of the great difficulties 
of establishing democracy in India was that the efunmnnity was so divided by 
divergent racial and temperamental interests, and Kis TMajosty’s Government 
did not believe that until those divergent interests and temperaments had been 
consolidated into a eommon puhlie purpose you eonhl have stable institutions 
in India. That ho ipioted from me, and I am oliliged to him for doii.*g so. 

The Report continued: — 

** In the earlier form which it assumed in Europe it appeared only when 
the territorial principle had vamiuished the tribal principle, and blood and 
religion had creased to assert a rival claim with tho State to a citizen’s allegi- 
ance; and throughout its development in Western countries, even in cases 
where special reasons to the contrary were, present, it lias rested coiisistantly 
on the same root principle. ...... We eoneliido unhesitatingly that the liistory 

of self-government among the nations who developed 'it, and spread it tlirongli 
the world, is decisively against the adniiNsioii by the Stale of uiiv divided allegi- 
ance against the State’s arranging its members in any way whieh encourages 
them to think of themselves primarily as citizens of any smaller unit than 
itself. . 

Policy of Divide. 

Indian lovers of their country would be the first to admit that India 
generally has not yet acquired the citizen spirit and if we are really to lead 
her to self-gorernnient, we must do all that we possibly cun to call it forth in 
her people. Division by creeds and classes means tbe creating of political 
camps, organised against each other, and teaches men to tliirik as partisans 
and not as citizens; and it is difficult to see how the change from this system 
to national representation is ever to occur. The British Government is often 
accused of dividing men in order to govern them. But if it unnecessarily 
divides them at the very moment when it professes to start them on the road 
to governing themselves, it will find it difficult to meet the charge of being 
hypocritical or short-sighted. 

“ There is another important point. A minority which is given special 
representation owing to its weak and backward state is positively encouraged 
to settle down into a feeling of satisfied security; it is under no inducement 
to educate and qualify itself to make good the ground which it has lost com- 
pared with the stronger majority. On the other hand, the latter will be tempt- 
ed to feel that they have done all tliey need do for their weaker fellow country- 
men and that they are free to use their power for their own purposes. The 
give-and-take which is the essence of political life is lacking. There is no in- 
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ducemeut to the one side to forbear, or to the other to exert itself. The com- 
munal system stereotypes existing relations. ^ 

“ We regard any system of eotnmunal electorates, therefore, as a very 
serious hindrance to the development of the self-governing principle. The evils 
of any extension of the system are plain.’* 

Then the writers of the Report refer to the fact that communal representa- 
tion had been necessarily granted to the Moslems, and that there was no ques- 
tion of recommending its being withdrawn. They also w^nt on to say that 
communal representation of the Sikhs was sugtrested. The Report roes on: — 
“At the same time we must face tlie hard facts. The Mahomedans were 

given special representation with separate electorates in 1909 We 

hud been pressed to extend the e')nce‘;sh)n to other communities. Some have 
based their claim on their hackwiird, others on llieir advanced, condition. Thus 
the Sikhs in the 1’nnjab, the non-Rrahniins In Madras (although in that Presi- 
dency these actually constitute a majority), the Indian (’hristiaiis, tlie Anglo- 
Indians, the I'iUropeans, and the Lingayat community in Rombay have all 
asked for comnninal representation. Tlic large land-owning classes also gene- 
rally desire representation in an electorate of their own Any general 

extension of the eoinmniial systems, however, would only <Mn*ourage still further 
demands, and would in oiir deliberate o|)iiiion be fatal to that development of 
reprcserilatiori upon a national basis in wbieb alone a system of responsible 
government can possibly be rooted. 


iSoiiTUHOHOrUlf CVlMMIT'IKK RkI’OKT. 

A very able and distinguished C^nnmittee was appointed on that Report 
under the Chairmanship of Lord Sonthborongli. to make recommendations with 
regard to the fra noli ise and electoral districts. They were appointed to advise 
on arranging a system of representation, and this is what iliey sa.v : — 

“ The Joint Report recognises the necessity lor the communal representa- 
tion of Mahomedans in Provinces where they do not I’urni a majority of electors. 
The evidence received by us and the opinions of local Cloverninents (‘oncerned 
were almost unaninions in favour of this course. In the Punjab, we have re- 
commended a separate electoral roll and separate coiislitnencies for the 8ikbs. 
The other communities for which wc recommend separate eoinmnnal electorates 

are Indian (Miristians, Kuropeans and Anglo-Indians In recommending 

comnuinal representation for these and other eominnnities, we have done so 
in the hope that it will b<* possible at no very distant date to merge all com- 
munities into Olio general electorate.” 

Those are the recommendations of Lord Sontliborough’s Comraitlcp. Not, 
as the ‘Daily Telegraph’ Tints it. tlie reeorniiienda lions of regrettahle doctri- 
naires, hilt of sober English and Indian oiiinion, pu))lie._')fficials and statesmen 
oI long exTierienee. Their o])inion eoiiieides exactly with inv own. 

1’hen there is the (loveriiniont of India’s J)esi)ateh on the aVovo Report, 
No. 4, dated .\pril 211, 1919, and it is as follows: — 

“ Jn the event, eoniiniinal electorates are now proposed not only for Moslems 
everywhere and for Sikhs in the Punjab, hut also for Indian Christians in 
Madras, Anglo-Indians in Madras and Rengul and Europeans in the three 
Presidencies, the United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa. Wc feel the objec- 
tions of principle to the communal system as strongly as the aulliors of the 
Reforms Report but see no advantage at this stage in reiterating them. India 
is not prepared to take the first steps forward towards responsible government 
upon any other road. Tlie road does not lead directly to that goal, and we 
can only echo the hope expressed by the C.\>inmitteo that it will he possible at 
no very distant date to merge all eominnnities in one general electorate.” 

Then, 1 will read to your Lordships one or two extracts from speeches in 
Parliament. ]n the House of (Simmons, during the debate in Committee on 
the Government of India Rill on Decenihor 3, 1919, Mr. MONTAGU said: — 

“ A Cheat Mistake.” 

“ Nobody objects more than 1 do to cominiinal representation. 1 believe 
it to be a great mistake, hut there is one mistake which would he greater and 
that is to get Legislative Councils in India that are not properly representa- 
tive of all classes; and if coininiinal elections are provided for temporarilv in 
order to ensure that, 1 believe they arc well worth having.” Then, in the 
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House of Lords, during' the deluite on the Second Reading of the Government 
of India Bill on December 12, 1919, Viscount MIDLETON said: — 

1 do not suppose under any circumstances in this country could it occur 
that we should be placed in the position in whit h tlio members of the Com- 
mittee wore placed, of having a remonstrance addressed to us most fervently, 
and continuously pressed home, that we should carry out tlie communal system 
of representation, described hy Lord Sydenham, in such a way that although 
the non-Brahmin population inJVladras is 27,(X)0,()()() and jbhc Brahmin popnla- 
tioii 1,000, 090 we should give unite a different representation to the Brahmins, 
in order to preserve tfie great influence of the small minority. That is a state 
of afl’airs which shows that you have to deal with India in a different spirit 
from that which you would deal with any electorate in this country.” 

Again, in the House of Commons, during the debate on the Rules under 
the Government of India Act on July 23, 1920^ iffr. MONTAGU said: — 

“ 1 would welcome the disappearance of communal representation in India, 
but it can only be done at the request of the community itself and at a far 
later stage of development.” Then Mr. Ornisby-Goro said these words to the 
same effect : — 

‘ The vast majority of the Indian (liristians in Madras do for the present 
want this coinmuiial roprcscntatioii. 1 tpiite agree that the sooner we can get 
rid of it in India altogether the better.’ 

Filially, 1 conic to the noble Viscount. In the debate on the communul 
franchise in Konya, on July 20, 1923, the nohio Viscount s]>()kc as foHcjws : — 

‘ liCt me ullucic to one or two noints in the ‘White Paper.’ My noble 
friend Lord Sc^l borne made a most eIoc|Uciit defence of the c-ommunal system. 
It was so elocpient and earnest that 1 tbongbt that be, as Chairman of the 
Joint Committee, must have been the author of it. 1 aiju sure it will interest 
him to know that, although that system in many wa.vs lias prevailed in India, 
there is in the Assembly and in the Council of State a very strong feeling against 
it. Although the noble Earl says it is an Indian invention they do not seem 
to be so proud of their own oflsjiriiig. They say: ‘We do not look upon 
it as a great invention. We think that where it (*an be avoided it should bo 
avoided.” ’ 

1 should have thought that f was entitled to cpiote what the noble Vis- 
count said as evidence of his own feelings, but 1 gather that' he rather objects. 

Viscount PEEL : 1 was expressing theme not my view. 1 was trying to 
express in this House the view prevailing in c-ertain politic^al circles in the 
Assembly and in the Council of State. 1 did not say it was my view. 

Lord OLIVIER : 1 am satisfied to leave it at that and to say that that view 
prevailed in tJie Council of State, in wliicb case .1 cannot be. accused of being 
extremely subversive of the Indian GovcriiniGiit hy saying that that is also my 
opinion. But, the noble Viscount having demurred to my quoting him, on 
the ground that he was speaking of Kenya, T will not press that argument. 

Those, then, are the vicjws of the Government of India in Council, of high 
Government officials, and of members of all Parties in this country, to the 
effect that the communal .system of representation is antagonistic to the pro- 
gress of democratic institutions. As 1 said, hot everybody appears to under- 
stand what the word * antagonistic ’ means. It means that it militate.s against 
the progress of democratic institutions. That appears to be an obvious truism, 
and I do not believe that there is anybody in this House who has given any 
attention to political philosophy who would for a moment question it, or would 
attempt to traverse the very strong arguments that were put forward in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report to that effect, all of which 1 have not yet read. It 
must be a political truism that to have a mosaic of communal constituencies, 
all of which are exacerbating their own differences, is antagonistic to the pro- 
cess of democratic institutions; and no possible exception can be taken to 


The CoNSEiivATivE Game ani> Oliveh’s Firmness. 

1 want to refer to some of the comments that have been mad© upon this 
letter of mine, because 1 think the attitude which has been taken up towards 
this episode evidences a temper and a habit of judgment which is extremely 
antagonistic to the public interest, and I want to comment upon it rather 
freely. We get first this statement in a telegram from Calcutta: 
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‘ Tho fear that the Labour Covornment, despite llie assurances t(y the coi^ 
trary which have been give?!! in statements in Parliament, is 
a compromise with the Indian extremists is likely to be increased by the wora- 
ing of a remarkable letter which has been received — ’ 

Then the letter is quoted, and this ominous paragraph follows : 

* The Secretary of State’s explanation, as to how ho reconciles these senti- 
ments with his recent public pronouncements, is awaited with eager interest in 

1 have pointed out already that this letter is exactly in accordance with 
what J stated in yuxir Lordships’ House. 

Another paper says this: i x • i x 

‘ An extraordinary story circulated hy an Indian news agency last night 
purporting to quote a lctt(*r from Lord Olivier to Mr. S. Satyamurthy, tho 
well-known Swarajist and moinber of the Madras Legislative Council, was tem- 
porarily suppressed hy the papers here in response to a request from the issuing 
ageiiey.’ 

You observe the way in which a new'spaper sensation is being worked up. 
The next day the following telegram ai)iwared : 

‘ The alacrity with wfiich Mr. S. fiatyamurti, the Sw'araiist member of the 
Madras Legislative (Jouncil, agreed to accept full responsibility for the publi- 
cation of Lord Olivier's ltd ter is a strong piece of evidence favouring the widely 
held oj>init)n in India that the Secretary of State has been trapped into a care- 
fully j)rej)aied plot by the Swarajists. . . . To say that liorcl Olivier’s letter, 
tbongli carefully Avorticd, is regarded here as a grave error of judgment, is 
putting the case very mildly, and it is felt that some official pronouncement 
JUS called for im mediately.’ 

My tifficial firoriouncement ivould be that His Majesty’s Government con- 
sider that improved contact and understanding between the Government and 
the Swaraj and other advanced Parties in India is not only desirable, but that 
the Viceroy is considering with His Majesty’s (Jovernment the best means by 
wiiich that contact can be established and is taking means tow'ards that end. 
Also, 1 am of ojiiuion that eominunal representative institutions are antagonis- 
tic to tho progress of sound democracy. That is the statement which I have 
to make. 

The newspaper quotes from the ‘STATKSIMAN ’ : 

‘ Piivat<? advi(‘cs from Kngland indicate that a determined attempt is 
being made tr) siuinpede public opinion and the Labour Government into a 
hasty ill-considered action with regard to tho reforms. Among other points 
upon which thc*sc attacks are converging is the question of communal repre- 
sentation, to which the <xt remist iiolilicians and, to some extent, the Hindus, 
ufe generally oppfrsed because they consider the ear-marking of cc*rtain consti- 
tuencies for certain eoinmuuities is likelv to prejudice their interests. ... It is 
evident from Lord Olivier’s loiter that the politicians wdio are now pressing 
tlie claims of India to a fuller measure of autonomy liavc pUn*ed the commun^ 
system in the forefront (jf their case and it is only too clear that they re- 
(jeive a sympathetic hearing. Unless therefore, wise counsels prevail, there is 
ri*^ason to fear that the proposed amendment to the Government of India Act 
will force India a long step further on the path towards tyranny. India, alas! 
seems doomed to suffer from the dreams oi tho doctrinaire’ — 

such as tho noble Lord, Lord Southborough , and the Council of India and 
Lord Chelmsford — 

"and it is a grave disappointment to learn that a man of Lord Olivier’s ex- 
perience is pow^orloss to shake himself free from the influence of preconceived 
opinion." 

The wdiole of tliat is a mare’s nest, so far, at any rate, as either T myself 
or, so far, as 1 am aware any meinhers of the GovernmcM'it are concerned. 

1 have had conversations, as it was proper for me to do, WM’th the represen- 
tatives of all shades of opinion in India, beginning with ex-Governors, mem- 
bers of the European commipiity, members of the Mercantile community, Indians 
m opinion, including Mr. Rangachariar, who is now on an 

official mission to this country, deputed by tbe Government of India and 
Mr. Sastri, member of the Liberal Party. Curioiislv enough, I had myself 
without having been previously ‘ entrapped,* expressed that view to Mr. Satya* 
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miirti, but not a single one of any of the Indians who Iiave spoken to me has 
as much as raised or mentioned the question of <*t)nimunul representation except 
Mr. Sastri who criticised it in respect of its operation in jNladras. Mr, Sastri 
has made to me no official representations on behalf of the Independent Party 
which he represents. 1 understand that the Independent Party propose at a 
later date to approach the Prime Minister or myself by a deputation to put 
before us their views. But there has been no shadow of an indication on the 
part of these deeply-plotting Swarajists in England, or India, or elsewhere, so 
lar, that they want to stampede the Labour Government or to entrap them 
into any kind of promise that they are going to abolish the communal repre- 
sentation, and if the noble Viscount wants any assurance from mo that His 
Majesty’s Government have not taken into consideration for a moment up to 
the present the question of an^' modification of the communal representation he 
has it, and he has no business whatever to assume from anything that I wrote 
in my letter that cither llis Majesty’s Government or I had any intention of 
doing so. 


The Anolo-Indian Mischief makers. 

1 will go on now w'ith a few more of these choice extracts. The determined 
efldrt to stampede is again referred to. Then there is a further comment — 

‘ While the official staUMiient from Ijoudoii that Lord Olivier’s letter to 
Mr. S. Satyamurthy contained nothing that the Secretary of State had not 
already said, may he literally accurate ” — 

That statement was made hy Mr. Kichurds in Parliament in reply to a 
question, and it had my authority. 'J'he letter w'as not written with a desire 
fur it to be published, and the letter contained nothing, as L said, that 1 have 
not already given expression to. This coiiiiiient, however, is made — 

“ While the official stateiiioiit. . . contained nothing that the Secretary of 
State had not already said, may be literally ac'curato, bis expression desire 
for closer contact with the Swaraj Party, being made to a notoriously anti- 
British politician, is a big advance on Mr. liichards’ House of Commons state- 
ment of April 15 that the Government desired to establish contact with those 
Indians who w’ero prepared to co-operaxe.’ 

That brings me really to the close of what 1 wanted to say. These Press 
extracts, culminating in that statement that 1 had expressed the desire for 
closer contact with a notoriously anti-British politician, indicate throughout 
the temper in wdiicli the party in India who resist ail progress habitually ap- 
pruacli these matters. 1 have no ground whatever, and J do not suppose that 
anybody has any ground wdiatever, lor saying that Mr. Satyamuft'bi is anti- 
British politician, llis letter to mo contradicts it. He says that he is not 
an anti-British politician. He desires to maintain the union and asso- 
ciation of India with Great Britain. 

Viscount PEEL : 1 did not say so. 

Lord OLIVJEK: The noble Visinnint did not, hut this is the quotation from 
a Calcutta correspondent and the whole of this Press stunt is inspired, it is 
perfectly clear, hy what one may call a sujjpressed complex of suspicion, first 
of alt, of the Jiahuur Governnienl and, se(;undl 3 ', of that particular Party in 
Indian politics w'iiu are called the Swarajists. 7'iiat is to sa^', it is immediately 
assumed that wdien the Labour Party came into office they "are prepared to be 
stampeded, and it is iinniediutel^' assumed that the Sw^arajists are prepared to 
entrap and stampede them. Jt is also indicated that it is something disloyal 
or improper or strange on the part of the Secretary of State that Tie should 
address a civil letter to an elected politician. You have that sort of feeling 
reflected in the supplementary questions that were asked in the House of 
Commons the other evening. 

Lieut-Colonel Howard-Bury asked this supplementary question — 

* Is this an example of the new methods of the Government for communi* 
eating Cabinet decisions to the people of Jndia.^’ 

A silly question ! Then Viscount Curzon asked — 

* Are we to understand that the Government view with approval the action 
of the Secretary of State in communicating direct with th» extremist in 
India’? 
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1 wonder in wliat sort of political world I am living when that kind of 
question can be put in all ^eriutiKiiess in tlie House ol’ Commons of this coun- 
try. Because a man iiappens to be a member oi the Cabinet he is not to write 
such a civil lettc*r us 1 wrote to a man who is a representative, and a con- 
stitutionally appointed representative, of a considerable Party in India. 

1’he Swahaj Paiity. 

The Bw'aruj Party, the Horne lliile Party, are, as I have said, the most 
advanced cohort of the entire Jndian natjonai movement. They have at pre- 
sent a considerable majority in two or three of the Councils, and aljbogether they 
have the strongest j-eprescntatioii tif auy ]io1itical Party iii the Councils and 
in the Assembly in India. They have a constitutional position and a constitu- 
tional 'right to be recognised us enjoying the privileges, the confidence and the 
credit attaching to their cunstitutioiial position wiiicli your Lordships have 
created for them. Von have no biiKine.ss whatever to say that any one should 
have any more prejudice against a Swarajist than against a Moderate, or an 
Jiidependent or a Jjiberal. They are all of them elected representatives in 
their various Councils, and they arc entitled to be regarded without prejudice^ 
either by the Covoriiment of Jiidta or by the Government of this 
country. 1 ro])ndiate entirely the theory that because the Swarajists 
are giving tiie Government of India a certain amount of trouble, 
as 1 have said, because they are pursuing ilieir i>erfcctly constitutional aim 
in what we consider to he a fai'timis and mistaken inuiiiier, they arc to be re- 
garded as a kind of political leper and as uiiiagonisls and enemies of Great 
Britain, and that we are io be asked: “ M'by do yon write eivilly to these 
people? If you write civilly to them you at once discourage the Moderates and 
the InUopendeiits who would la* your bucker.s.'’ 

1'aiiife Hill Sblkct Committkic. 

Wo desire, by arriving at an understanding with all Parties, to get as 
much hacking as we can on all political questions from all Parties, and we have 
said that again and again. .1 have said it in this House, and my right hoii. 
friend has said it in another place. It is not the fact that the Swaraj Party 
are at tlie prescnit time entirely iion-co-operatiiig. At the iireseiii moment there 
is being discussed in the Legislative As.scnibly in India a Tariff Bill for the 
protectiyn of steel. That was referred by the Assomlily to a Select Committee. 
That Select Committec‘ included memlK*rs of the Swaraj Party. Those members 
of the Sw'araj Party are dealing with it williont any prejudice, simply on its 
merits as a political question. They are not saying: “This is a Bill of the 
Government of India and we are going to hamper it and to sabotage it.” They 
are dealing with it on its merits. Tlnii is an advanee, at any rate, to that 
kind of co-operation which the Sw'araji.sts can perfectly well undertake without 
111 the slightest degree prejudicing their political programme, and in my opinion 
they will very much strengthen their chance of advancing towards that pro- 
gramme by adopting that line of action. 1 do most entirely jirotest against the 
attitude which is too often taken nj), and I am sorry to say 1 see it in some 
of the Heports wliieh 1 get from the Government of India regarding the Swaraj 
Party, simply because of their constitutional agitation, as being persons who 
are to ho discrimiiiutcd against as distinguished from other politicians. 

On February 2U the noble Manpiess Lord CURZON, made a comment upon 
one of the matters to wliich l referred — namely, th.e handling by the Govern- 
ment of India of the Jaito disturbance, and he expressed the opinion 
that “ there must have been rcgrottablo mismanagement somewhere to have 
brought about a state of affairs in which you have bodies of Sikh fanatics 
marching about the country,” and so on. That is the? sort of criticism of the 
Government of Jndia which, if 1 had made it, would have meant at once a 
tremendou.s attack upon mo for belittling the Government of India. 

The Marquess CURZON OF KEDLESTON : I said that there must have 
been mismanagement somewhere. I did not attack the Government of India. I 
did not attack anybody. 1 alluded to a deplorable situation, to a force which 
has grown up in India with the explanation of which I was not acquainted 
but which, evidently, did indicate some gross mismanagement on the part of 
some persons. Then the noble Lord gets up and says 1 am making an attack 
pp the Government of India. 
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Lobd Curzon to Steal a HobbbI 

Lord OLIVIER : T do not think I naed the word “attack.” The noble Mar. 
quess said there must have been gross mismanagement somewhere. Who was 
responsible for managing the affair^ if not the Government of India? The noble 
Marquess went on to say that he thought things would be put right when you 
got Sir Malcolm Hailey as Governor of the Punjab. If he could manage it 
right, who could manage it wrong? The noble Marquess said that he made 
no direct attack. No, he made a criticism. When T want to steal a horse I 
shall get the noble Marquess to do it, and I shall turn my back to the hedge 
carefully. T should not have dared to say so much in disparagement of the 
management of India as the noble Marquess clearly and definitely said in those 
words. 


PooLTSH Officials holdinis Swauajists as Tkrasonable. 

I say this further, that T, unfortunately, see in the reports which I re- 
ceive from districts and otherwise that there is u constant tendency on the part 
of officers ol the Government rather to hold themselves justified in regarding 
the Swarajists as treasonable persons and to treat them in a somewhat objec- 
tionable manner, subjecting them to pin-pricks, to disparagement, and special 
treatment, regarding the Swarajist Party as wo used to regard the Home 
Rule Party in Ireland, as a Party wdth wdiicb no rt*spectablG politician could 
possibly associate or have anything to do. That is unfortunate. This Press 
stunt, W'hich has come from Calcutta and elsewliero, is an indicatif)n of the 
miserable temper of supposijig that the Swrurajists are traitorous people, that 
tl-.cy are worse ilian tither pt liticiaiis, and want tc' entrap and bamboo/.le :be 
Secretary of State and the Labour Party, as if the Labour Partv w’e?rc capable 
of being stampeded by them. 'I’ho policy of the Labour Party lias been stated 
to your Lordships’ House, and it is proceeding. 

Having regard to tbo complaints that have been made as to the working 
of the present CV)nstitution in India, the Government of India has established 
a Committee with a view to finding out w-hat amendments, if any, are required 
in the Act bv rules or otlierwisc. Pirst of all lliat Conirnitloc was appointed 
as an offic*ial Committee. It has now been enlarged, and 1 have given the 
noble Viscount the reference to it. Only yesterdav the Government of India 
pro(x^ded on these lines which [ indicated that His Majesty’s Government would 
be glad that they .should proceed, and are adding unofficial memTiers to that 
Committee with a view to seeing whether we shall rc(‘eivo from unofficial critics 
representations w'ith regard to the working of the Government of India Act. 
That IS an advance towards greater and belter contact, and, if. by perhaps 
harmless letters and such harmless Cf)rrespondenco ns have passed lietween my- 
self and Mr. Satyamurti, any kind of l»etter contact or understanding can he 
established between ourselve.s and those advanced politicians in India, 1 shall 
be exceedingly glad, and 1 sliall not for a moment be ashaniod of what 1 have 
done. 

I do hope that no one of your Lordships who is to folhnv me will sav that 
you have received no relief or satisfaction from what I have told you What 
1 have told you with recrard to the policy of His Majesty’s Government has 
been told you ^ ready. The policy of H's Majesty’s Government lias not been 
aJtere.d or modified or departed from. I must say that, on the whole, T am 
grateful to the noble yiscount for having given me this opportunity of express- 
ing myself on the subject and of making tliis protest. I beg him to believe 
that, while 1 should myself have considered it too trivial a matter for so 
serious notice to be taken of it, T nm not ot all sure that it has not been 
on the whole, in the public interest that some discussion should Iiave taken place, 

[The Motion v'a.s hy leave irithdrawn,] 
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Third Debate on India. > 

nOUSK OF COMMONS-JUNE GTE, lOU- 

In the House of Commons on June 6th Earl WINTERTON raised the question of 
India on the adjournment of the House for Whitsuntide. 

Earl WINTERTON : I desire to raise two matters of w’hich 1 have given 
notice. 1 wish also in refer to another matter which has occurred since I gave 
notice. The first is the letter which was recently written hy the Secretary of 
State to the Indian Sw'urajist, Mr. S. Satyamurti : secondly, the terms of 
reference of the Committee , appointed hy the (loverninent to inquire into the 
machinery and working of the Act of 'I'liere is a third iioiiit. Has the 

attention of the Secretary of State been directed to the very serious action 
recimtly taken, in fact within the last week, hy one of the hraiiches of the 
so culled National Congr(‘ss of India in passing a rcsolutmn which is in effect 
a direct coiidonutioii oJ murder P I do not propo.'O in the brief remarks which 
I am about to make to deal with the Leo (Vimmission Report, whicli is too 
big a subject for discussion at the fag end of an adjournment debate. If it is 
to ho discussed here at all, the opportnnily should be given for it to be dis- 
cussed fully. 

The ,SVrY\MiT'*Ti Letteu. 

The first matter to which T liave to refer is the better written by the 
Secretary of State to the Swarajist member of the Madras Council. I propose 
only to say a word, for the (luestion was, 1 think, as satisfactorily disposed 
of as could he hy the Debat' whicli took place iu another place, and which, 
of course, it is not in onler for me to refer to this afternoon. J should like^ 
however, to ask the hon. Geiitloman, the TTnder-Secreiary, to give the House an 
assurance that in future the onli»2ary j>roe<'dure will he rigidly observed in 
communicating the views of the Secretary of State to the people of India, that 
is, through the Viceroy and the Cloveniment of India. The Under-Se(;retary of 
State has shown in his answers to questions u most meticulous care to avoid 
giving any information wdiich would emhurrass tlie (Soverinnent of India, hini- 
i^If, or any other jierson, and it is to lie hoped that the Secretary of State 
will in J'uturc follow' the example of Jiis Umler-Seeretary, and refrain from 
polite letter-writing to Swarajist gentlemen in India. I think that is all I 
need say on what I think the House generally will agree is a somewhat un- 
happy incident. 

Tm; Reeoums Enquiry. 

I come to the second matter, that is what null be the exact scope of the 
work which is to bo done by the second of the two Committees of inquiry 
which has been appointed hy the Goverijinent of India. I have carefully read the 
two statements which have been made on the subject by Sir Malcolm Ilailey 
ill the Indian Assembly and I am hound to say though Sir Malcolm’s statements 
are generally characterised by clearness there is a certain ambiguity that I 
am anxious to see cleared up by the Under-Secretary. Sir Malcolm, speaking 
on 8th February of this year, in the legislative assembly at Delhi, said that 
the Government : 

“ Would undertake an official (‘xaniination of the defects in the working 
of the present machinery, which uiifortuiuitely, had not been given a proper 
chance. The proposed inquiry w^oiild aim at removing the difficulties revealed 
in the working of the Act, but it w’onld not be an inquiry intended to alter 
the frame w'ork of the polic>’ of the Act.” 

Speaking on 18th February Sir Malcolm said— and this is the noint to 
wdiich I wish to call attention : 

** Speaking with the full authority of the British Government ” 

which was a rather curious phrase to use in the Indian Assembly, and of rather 
special significance — 

“ That the Government held to its general pcsitioii as stated in his speech 
of last Friday w'eek. Before His Majesty’s Government would he able to 
consider the Amendment of the Constitution, as distinct from Amendments 
of tlio Act to rectify imperfections of adiuiiiistration, there must be a firm 
investigation of tlie defects and difficulties wliich have arisen in the working 
of the transitional constitution. The British people was not lightly inclined to 
consider changes in tlio British Constitution laid down by Parliament in 1919 
after the fullest consideration.” 
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I do not know wlictlier those words were intended to bo a sort of sop to the 
Swarajists, but they seem to contemplate that these tw'o Committees, the 
second of which has recently been appointed, are both merely preliminary, and 
tliat there is some possibility of further steps being taken by the Government 
of India or by His Majesty’s Government to consider the amendment of the 
Constitution as distinct from the amendment of the Act. The statement 1 have 
just cpioted contains the words : 

“ Before His Alajesty’s Government would bo able to cf)iisider the amend- 
ment of the Constitution.” 

1 wf)nld like to point out that by the appointment of the Committee the 
danger is of predetermining by the , Committee what it will be the duty of 
the Statutory (Jommission to decide in 1929. After all, the period between imw 
and 1929 is only five years, a very short period in the history of the working 
of a constitution. 1 think I am entitled to ask the Under-Sccretary for an 
unequivocal assurance that w’hat those of us who have hitherto understood to 
be the pledged undertaking of tlie Goveriinient will be adhered to, and that 
is that the first stage of the reforms ending in 19:i() will be carried out as 
this House determined they should be in the 1919 Act without either acceleration 
or retardation. It is important that we should be assured that this very short 
testing period will be adhered to. 

1 will make two qualiiu'ations to the assurance which I have just sought. 
First of all, if it can be shown that there are defects in the working machinery 
of the Act which can be remedied without affecting in any degree the principle 
of tile Act, or altcriirj; the rate <»f projress laid ilown in it then 1 think it 
can legitimately lie done. If that is all the Government »)f this country have 
in mind in the formation of this C^unmittee, then J think no one on this side 
will have any objection. 1 think, however, that we do need an assurance on 
that point more especially in view of the firessurc which is being put on the 
Government from various quarters to alter the whole basis of the working of 
the Act, 

SwAHAJJST Action. 

The other qualification I woidd make is that if the Swarajists by their 
n(‘tion make the Act unworkable, then its prim iplos may have to be altered be- 
fore ]98() although such an altx'ration, if we on this side of the House can 
prevent it, will, certainly not be in the direction of civing the Assemblv and 
the CouiKuls greater power or abating one jot the protection wdiich this House, 
throngb the Secretary of State and the Government of India, gives to the heln- 
less minorities and tlic? depressed classes of India against some of those who 
would, if there was a gnuit devolution of, poiver, le in a position to exercise 
over them a control which in the jia.st we have always clone onr best to pre^ 
vent. That is all 1 wish to say on that po’nt except to make this further 
observation that hy far the Iic*'-t wav for the Government to deal wdtli the iiii- 
doubiedly difficult situation with which thc\v are fac^ed in India — I do not think 
it is more difficult than it was tliree or four years ago, and apart from purely 
political agitation I think the state of India has been better both under the 
present Government and the late Government than it w’as tl>ree or four years 
ago — would be to disjiose of ail the rumours, i, brents and rumblings one bears, 
and say more firmh’ than has vet been said by the T’luler-Seeretary or the 
Secretary of State for India that this Government, like their predec*es.sors, do 
not intend to he deflect<Hl from the cour.se laid down by the 1919 Act by 
pressure either from the right or from the left, and that they intend to carry 
out the Act of 1919 to the be.st of their ability. While I do not see any objee- 
tiou to these committee's of inquiry with the qualifications t have indicated, 

I believe the effect of those iinuiries must he to instil into the minds of those 
who have to work the Act in India, and inanv other European officials and 
other oflieials wdio are now well disposed towards the Act, a feeling of doubt 
and uncjertainty, and it may cause them to ask : are the Government going to 
adhere to the policy laid dowm by previous Governincnts or not? I do not wish 
to press the IT nder-Sec rotary further on that point, and if he will give us an 
assurance tliat what is taking place is merely an inquiry, that will be satis- 
factory. 

Tjte Day Mukdek. 

I wish now to say that T regard as a very serious symptom indeed of cor- 
ruption of one portion of the body politic in India, and 1 think it is only a 
limited portion, the amassing effrontery of the Bengal Branch of the National 
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Congress in passing a resolution whioh eondoncd tlie murder (if a perfectly 
irinooent Englishman, iVJr. Day, who had no coimection whatever with politics. 
J think that is one of the most infamous actions cv(*r taken by any body of 
people who had the smallest pretence to responsibility in any part of the Empire, 
While I have heard in tne past of attempts being made in debate not 
to condone but t(j find reasons for c(^rtain events of violence in other parts 
of the Empire as was the case in Ireland, everyone knows that it would be 
inconceivable that any Member of this House could ever get up and conclone 
the murder of a perfectly innocent man by a fanatic in India, on the ground 
that the murderer in some obscure way was helping the cause of the Swarajists 
ill India. The responsibility rests with tlie Gorernment of Bengal and the 
(lovernment of India, and in a lesser degree with Mis IVfajesty’s Governniont, 
and T d(j not know wliaf action they are going to take, but T hardly think that 
an incident of that kind can 1 h‘ ignored. 

The serious feature is that ibis C-ongress is mainly composed of the Dasito 
Party, and to judge by tlie reports, Mr. Das lias succeeded in making himself 
one of the most jiowerfiil personalities in India, and has taken up largely in 
India the position occipiied l>y Mr. (bindhi. Every one of those who voted for 
this Resolution in the Bengal National Congress were Swarajists and the vast 
Mia;ority of ihcm were flu* pledged fnllowcrs of Mr. Das We have never 
known wliether Mr. Das was at the Conferonco, but be was privy to wliat 
occurred. He is not only one of tlie most proniineni ])oliticians in India, but 
be is also Mayor of Cbdiaitta, and be was approached l>y the present Governor 
of Bengal three or four monlbs ago — I do not ipiarri'l with the Governor’s 
action — and asked whether he would liccome a Minister, ft is the followers 
of Mr. Das wlio have passed Ibis infamous resolution, a resolution wliicb, seri- 
ous enough in this country in the possible effect it might have, is trebly, (pia- 
druply and one hundred limes more s4*rious in India, where it might have 
the result of instigation to the iimrdtu* of Euroix'ans and loyal Indians. 

Paiitino ok tiik AVays. 

It looks as if wo have afiproaelicd the parting of the ways in this matter, 

and as if it was necessary for the local government of India, or through the 

direct action of the British Goveniiiiciit, to take steps that will prevent a con- 
liiiiiance of this sort of tiling. 1 am not advoc^ating anything in the nature of 
Di<'-iiard nudliods. I have always resisteil the pressure from Members of my 
own lU'Vty to take strong action by the law hero ami tlioix*. I am in every 
sense of the word a .Moderate on this matter, Imt I do not h(*liove that in 
any section of th(‘ House tliere would he any ohieetioii to the Government 

taking legal act.i<Mi against ]»eople who advocate murder in a higidy iiiflammahle 

province such as the Province of Bengal. IMy own view is that the difficulty in 
India to-day is far more largely a <lifficulty confim'd to a certain number of 
]a)liiiciaiis, and the difficultv of maintaining law and order is again a matter 
of dealing witli a com|»aiat ivciy small section of a very large population. In 
the years from to 1922 tlie diflicidty was miich greater. A'oii had a large 

mass of the population greatly iiiHaiiicd against (Jnvenimciit, and 1 fear greatly 
inflamc'd against Europeans ‘(iua' Europeans. That, was the case in those 
years, I doubt if that is true cif the state of affairs to-dav. I am glad — 1 have 
heard it from many (piarlers — that the attitude of Indians generally towards 
Government, towards Euro|>eaiis, is better than it was in the critical vears of 
15)20 and 15)21. 

But t.licrc arc m»t wanting p<*oplc in India to-day who would do everything 
they could, and ]icrliai)s go so far as to risk their own lives in tin* doing of 
it, to bring India hack to tlic state rif turmoil and danger in which she was 
in tbo.so years: and tluTO are not wantiiig peo[)le in Bengal who would like to 
see that province return to the unhappy state of affairs that existed, T think 
in 1008 or 1905), when what f call the homh and revolver mctliods of political 
persuasion were indulged in by a section of the jiopnlation. S])eaking with 
resixmsihilitv, as any one must who has been Piider-Secretary of iState for India 
or who has been coiiiiected in any way with the administration of India, T say 
that if it can he .shown that Mr. Das or any other <if the promim^nt Swaraj i.st 
politicians of Bengal or India are privy to this movement of violence of which 
this (’oii«»^ress B>*solMtion aT»pears to he a svmptom, and wliidi seems to link 
up the Congress indissoluhlv with the jieople whoso methods are tho.se of the 
homh and the revolver — if it can he shown tliat they are privy to or have 
instigated such a movement — T trust that this Goverumeiit will not have any 
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hesitation in spite of the injudicious attitude of some of their supporters when 
they were private Mernhors, in pultin^]; the whole machinery of the law into 
operation. If, following this ahoiniiuible action of this Bengal Congress, there 
is an outbreak of political murder in India, botli the Government of India 
and this Governinent will have very serious responsibility on their shoulders if 
they have not meanwhile taken steps to deal with those who instigated it. 

Mr Richard's Reply 

Mr. RICHARDS: .1 think the House is exctH*dingly fortunate that on the 
last occasion when Jiidiaii matters are being discussed we have had such well 
informed speeches on the present conditions in India as wc have had the 
pleasure of listening to to-day. It is not my intention to detain the House for 
more than a few minutes. I will endeavour to reply to some of the points 
raised hy the Noble Lord who opened the Debale, He referred to the Rt :oln- 
tion of the Bengal Branch of the National C^ingress of India. I know notliing 
of that Resolution heyoiid what has appeared in the nowspajiers but .1 would 
like to remind the Nohle Lord that this is esseiilially a jiacitic juirty. That 
is to say, the objective in view is what they call a noii-violeiit and non-co-opera- 
tion moveinenl. 

Viscount CrRZON : Does that apply to tlie party led by Mr. C. R. Das? 

Mr. KK’HAltDS: It does in common with the rest of the party led hy 

Mr. Gandhi, and 1 should ho much surprised if there was any connection bet- 

ween the Rengal movcMnont to whicli the Nohle Lord referred and the constitu- 
tional part.N . It i:> a constitutional party in tommon with l.iUerals, Abjdtuauc.^ 
and Independents. It is a party that is working for Home Rnlt' in India. The 
distinguishing feature t»etw<*cn that and tin* other parlies is tin* s|>ced at which 
it would like to advance iu the direetiou of Home IDile, hut, essentially, it 
is a ])urely e(ni.st itutional party. Tin* reforms tiiat are b(‘ing suggested, that 
is to say, the investigations, liave heeii advo<‘ated hy the (jovernment of India 
itself. That is, hy the men who have Ikhmi attempting hitlu‘rtj> to work this 
particular pi<'ce of machinery. It is because the (h)vernin(*nt of India and the 
J*r()vincial Governments feel tliat there is a difficnlly iu carrying out tlie pro- 
visions of tlie 1919 Act that they have iiistituti*d this iu(|uiry into the working 
of the Act. 

Tn K A SSEM lihv R KSOLrTI ON . 

Perhaps the best way in wbieli I could ri*ply to the questions put to mo 

by tbc Noble Lord cvould be to cover very shortly the gi’ouml that led iij) to 

iiie appointment of this Gommittee. 1’he first ]>oint we liave 1(» rememher is 
that oil the IHlIi February this year a Resolution was carric'd in the Assembly 
recommending a revision of the Government of linlia .\cl, with a view to c^stab- 
lishiiig full responsible Goveniineiit, and for tlie purpose of summoning a 
romid table conference to frame a new c<»nstitiition. with a view to its ultimate 
enactment by Parliament. I'hat Resolution Ava.s <*nrrie(l in a iierfectly consi.itu- 
lioiial fasliion in tin* .Assmnbly hy a majority of 76 to 48. in the course of that 
Debate, two important speeches were delivered hy the leader of fhe (ilovorii- 
ment Sir M. Hailey. 1 will read ratlier longer e.xtracts from tliose two spc?oehCs 
than were read liy the Nolile Lord; 

“ Now for the action we projmse to take. We do not limit ourselves to 
demanding tliat tlie system should be further te.stcul. We jiropose to make a 
.serious attempt to investigate justifiable (’om])laiiits against the working of lIio 
• scheme in practice ’’ 

He was si)eaking on behalf of the people wlio were attempting fo work the 
machinery 

“ to assess the cause and to examine the remedies necessary. We claim that 
this must precede any general imiuiry into the policy and scheme of the Act 
or general advance within the Act itself. In investigating these difficulties and 
defects in the actual w’orking of the present system we sliall consult the lo<?al 
(Joveriimoiits on the subject and we sliall not close our ears to rejiroscntatiohs 
from outside. Jt may bo that the remedy for these diffieulties will bo found 
by using the rules making power within the Act : T refer to the iiti1i.saiion 
of tliose Sections to which rcfereiu'c* is so often made, 19A, 4r)A, and 96D. 
It may even be — 1 can say nothing as to tbi.s — that the inquiry may show that 
some changes arc required in the structure of the Act in order to rectify the 
definite and ascertained defects experienced in the actual working.” 
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In a speech ten days later, he said:^ — 

“ AVe have again considered the position very carefully, and T am anxious 
to emphasise that in what T say 1 speak with tlic full authority ol His Majesty’s 
Government. We still liold to the general position I took up on hehalf of the 
Government. Before His Majesty’s (government arc able to consider the ques- 
tion of amending the constitution, as distinct from such Amendment of the A(^t 
as may he required to rectify any administrative irnpertections, there must he 
full investigation of any defects or difficulties which may have arisen in the 
working of the transitional constitution now in force. Neither they nor wo 
would he justified in considering changes in that constitution unless they were 
in jiossession of full information which our investigations will place in our 
hands. Jn 1919, Parliament, after the fullest consideration, laid down a schomo 
transitional in its nature, hut, nevertheless, carefully devised with a view to 
ofFectiiig .steps necessary for progre.ssive realisation of ideas embodied in the 
Preamble of the .Act. It is not to he supposed that the British people would 
lie lightly inclined to consider a change in lhal constitution, and it is hound 
to concentrate attention for the ]iresenl on such im}»erfections in working as 
may have been disclosed by the experience of the last tJiree years. I said that 
w'e have carefully considered the general position arnl we hold to the precise 
attitude which 1 then took up, save in one respect. If our inquiries into the 
defects in the working of the Act show the feasibility and possibility of any 
advance within the Act., that is to .say, by use of the rule making power already 
provided by Parliament under the Statute, we are willing to make !*ecommenda- 
tions to this effect; hut if our inquiries show that no advance is iiossible with- 
out amending the «onsl.itntion, then the ouest.ioii of ad\ance must be left as 
an entirely or>en and separate issue of which the Government is in no way 
committed. To that extent, the scope of our inquiry goes somewhat lieyond 
that originally assigned to it, hut 1 must again emphasise the fact tliat it 
does not extend beyond that scope to the Amendment of the Con.stitution it- 
self.” 

WlTAT ITAH GoA’KHXAIKNT DOXF. 

What have the Government of India done to give eff<*ct 1(» the promises 
made on that occasion? They have started, in the first place, by np))ointing 
an official expert committee, consisting of three members of the Governor- 
(Jenerars (knincil and thn*e Secretaries of the (Tiovt'rnntcnl of India, for the 
purpose of iiniuiring into the legal and c*onstitutional potentialities of the .situa- 
tion, and as to whether any advance is possible under the rules framed under 
tlic Act or by an Amendment of those rules. The second thing they did was 
to .send a circular letter to all the loc*al (iovernnients of India, winch are as 
mu(‘h conc(M*ned in the working of the Act as the (hn'ernment of India itself, 
quoting Sir Mah’olm Hailey's speeches, and a.sking Ihein to investigate tlie diffi- 
culties arising from or defects inherent in, the working of the ])resent transi- 
tional constitution, and to .see how far the sitiiatiun could he improved without 
taking measures .so fai’-reaching as to involve fundamental changes in the 
policy and powers of the (iovernmeiit of India .Act. 

It was the intention of the Government of India that this official expert 
(kinimittee should adilress itself also to an iinjuiry relating to tin* Central Gov- 
ernment similar to that relating to the loeal igovernmenls, and it had been 
asked to do .so. On receipt from the expert offieial committee of its prelimiiuiry 
n*port on the technical aspect of this (|ues.iion. the GoverniiH'id of India modi- 
fied their original intention as to the field of its activitii's and decided t(j 
reeonstitute the eommiltt'e hy the addition of repr(*sentat ives who weri* non- 
ofFieials, aiid to eharge it Avith a tAvo-fold duty. The first was to make the 
iiive.stigatioii \yliieh they had originally intended to make into the defeets 
and the possibilities of removing them Avithiii the const ilnl.ion as affeeling the 
Central Government, and to advise the Government of India aeeordiiigly ; tlie 
second was to eonsider the reports of the local governments under the constitu- 
tion a.s affecting the provinces, and to advise as to the recommendations which 
should he based thereon. 

I think that my lion. Friend, if he will turn up the answer which I gave 
on the 2nd of June, will find that those terms of referonee are taken almost 
exactly from the speeches that were delivered by Sir Malcolm Hailey, and mere- 
Iv reproduce under a^iprojiriate head.s ainl categories the scope, purpose and 
limits of the inquiry as indicated in the first instance by Sir Afalcolm Hailey 
at the hogiiining of BVbrnnry. That is to say, the terms and tlie scope of the 
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inquiry that is boinj; conducted at the present time are exactly those which 
are outlined hy Sir Malcolm Hailey, with this addition, that non-official mem- 
bers have been asked to co-operate with the committee in the inquiry that is 
being conducted at present. 

Mr. FISHER: Has the inquiry hegiiii? 

Mr. RICHARDS: No. The difficulty is that the pcrso?inel of the newly 
constituted Ckmimittee has not been completed yet. But wo except inquiry that 
has been more or less completed. 

Earl WTNTERTON : Have not two members been ai>pointed? 

Mr. RICHARDS : I have seen some reference in the Press, but I have 
no official information on the point. 

Earl WINTERTON : 1 understood that the ('Jommittee was in process of 

being appointed now. It appears to me that there is some hitch in the matter. 
Why is there this delay in appointing the non-official members? 

Mr. RICHARDS : I do not know that there has been any delay. I have seen 
references in the Press. 

Mr. FISHER : Will the Committee sit in private? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I am afraid that I could not answer that without 
making inquiry. That is the position with regard to this impiiry at the pre- 
sent moment. 

With regard to the letter of my Noble Friend the SecTetary of State 
to a member of the Swaraj ])arty, T quite agree with the views of the 
last speaker. We have got to recognise that the Swaraiists have been returned 
to the Assembly in a perfectly constitutional fashion. We have got to recognise 
also that they form the majority of the inemhers of the Assembly of the present 
movement. That is, they are in exactly the same position as hon. and right hon. 
Members opposite. They are His Majesty’s Opposition as far as the Legislative 
Assembly is concerned, and I suggest that when my Noble Friend gets a lett-er 
from a member of the Legislative Assembly, it is only natural that he should 
reply to it. In addition, T would like to point out that the letter contains 
the well-known views not only of the Secretary of State on the two particular 
questions to which it refers, closer co-operation with the Swarajists in the 
working of reforms, and the views, which are held, J believe, by almost every 
party in this House, with regard to the difficulty of working any real practical 
scheme with the communal system of representation. There is no reference to 
a change of policy at ,*i]l. I think that the storm Hiat has l>ecn created in 
conne(rtif)n with that letter was not even a decent storm in a tea cup. 

Earl WTNTERTON : The hon. Gentleman has not ansAvered my question. 
I was not objecting to the views expressed in the letter. T asked whether we 
could have an assurance that in future when a Kecretary of State wished to 
communicate his vicAvs on im])ortant matters of policy to the Indian people, 
he should do so, as every previous Secretary of State has done, through the 
Government of India, and not hy means of correspondence with an opposition 
member of the Madras Assembly. 

Mr. RICHARDS: My a iswer is that there was no indication of any 
change of policy at all. If my Nhihle Friend will turn up the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Report he Avill find there a condemnation of the communal system of re- 
presentation. 

Earl WINTERTON: There has Iwen no change of policy? 

Mr. RICHARDS: T can assure him that on question of policy the usual 
nractice is folloAAed. in every case. This is merely expressing an opinion of the 
Secretary of State, whicli Avas shared hy Members of the Noble Lord’s party. T 
do not think that there is anything more than that in that letter. It certainly 
docs not represent any change of policj' on the part of the Secretary of State. 
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HOr SK OF ('OMM(fyS—ir> K NF 1U^4. 

Till* House ol CoJinuoiis resuinetl sitting on the l^)th Juiie, alter the M hits- 
sniitifie rceess. The first questions to be iisked were those dealing with Jiidian 
A flairs. 

]M UIIAMMAIIAN J rnOKH. 

Sir Charles YATE began questions by asking tlie Under-Seeretary of State 
for India, in which High (^oiirts of India there is a Muhammadan Judge and 
ill which there is not. 

Mr. HICH.VUDS in rejily stated that there was one Muhaniinadan Judge 
in the Calcutta, Bombay, Aiiahabail and Lahore High Courts respectively, but 
none in the High Courts of Madras, Patna and Itangoon. 

Sir Charles YATE asked if the riuler-Secretury would take into considera- 
tion tile appointment of further Aluhainrnadan .ludges. Mr. Richards, liow- 
ever, would give no undertaking on the matter, and contented liiin.self with 
saying that he would mention H to Hie Secretary ol State. 

Lkk CVi.MAiissiON Rkport. 

In reply in .Mr. HOPE-SI iMPSON, the t'nder-Secretary of State, said 
that no official orders would be passed on the recommendations (*ontained in this 
Uei»ort until it had been discuss<Kl by the Indian Legislative .Assembly in its 
September Session, but that the necessary preliminary work was meanwhile 
I'cing pr<*ssed on, with all possible sp(‘ed, both there and in India. He added 
tliat any financial relii*! ultimately sanctioned would have ell'ect from the 1st 
April, 1P2I. 

Sir Henry CILMK is not an.\ious either to have the matter diseussed by 
t.he Indian L(‘gislat ure, nor to accept their views, and asked if it was not the 
erase that the Secretary of State had power (piite indepimdmdly of the liCgis- 
lative Assembly to carry out the scAieme proposed by the Commission. 
Mr. B.i(‘hards agre<»d, but at the same time saiil that lluM't* was no 
<*linnce of anything being done without full consultation with the (Jovernment 
of fndia. and without taking into consid<*rat ion the views expressed in the 
I H'gislat ive .\ssembly . 

CoVKUN.MKNT Ol’ I MUA AcT. 

In answer to Coloiud .MEA’IiEB (Lilieral Member for Blackjiool), Professor 
Richards stated that the Coniniitt.ee ap|>ointed by the Covernment of India 
to i'liquin' into the working «»f the Reforms would report to the (Jovernmemt of 
Imlia and any pnqwisals whi<-h might result fmm its recommendations would 
be those of the (iovernment of liulia. Parliament wouUI necessarily be fully 
iniormed of such pro|iosaIs as His Majesty’s (hivernment decide to ado]»t. In 
answer to a supplementary question, the rnder-Secretary stated that he was 
not yet in a position to give the names of unofficial members of the ( oininittee. 

(Jkxkuai. Dvkk. 

A question by Dr. Maden (ICEfsT (Labor' of wliicb be had given private 
notice was gre«>ted with cheers from Hie Lalxir and Liheral benches ami stony 
silem-e on tin* Conservative henches. Dr. (inest askeil tlie t^riine .Alinister 
whether his attention had been called to the statement made by Air, Jnsiiee 
Met’ardie during the trial ol the action by Sir Miclnud O' Dwyer, formerly 
Lieut .-(lovornor of the Punjab, claiming damages lor allogetl libel against vSir 
Sankaran .Nair, formerly ^Icmbcr of Hie Executive Council of the Vicero.v of 
India willi nd'crence to Hie piinislinicMit of Coneral Dyer by tlie Government of 
India and the Govenimenl of fJreat Britain; and wbctlier, in view' of the 
grave political ami .social reaction wbicli tlie.se .statements imiy liave in India, 
be will order an tuiunirv t.o be made as to wbetber this is an abuse of privilege. 

Air. DIXEY (Conservative) had al.so given private notice of a. qne.stioii 
addre.s.sed to the Prime Mini.sler, asking if bis attention liad been eallecl to the 
result of a recent case in the High (\>urt which strongly suggested that General 
Dyer bad not been fairly ilealt with by the aiitliorities, and in view of the 
fact that General Dyer is seriou.sly ill, whether be would consider immediately 
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what steps could now be taken to recongider the matter. Tliis question was 
greeted with Conservative applause, and indicated the die-hard point of view. 

Cumiilander KENWOllTHY (Liberal), before the question was replied to,’ 
asked ii the Prime Minister was aware that the learned Judge hiid not got the 
documents in the Dyer Case before him, and had not the full evideme which 
was in the possession of the Governiiient of India r* 

The PHI ME MINISTER in reply stated that he had only now heard Dr. 
Haden Guest’s question for the first time, as no copy of it had reached him. 
Mr. Dixey’s ({uestion, he stated, had only reached him at one 'o’clock, and he 
could not attempt to give a considered answer at such short notice, hut a.sked 
that the question should he put on the pit] ter ami he won hi deal with it. 

The (|uestioi] was accordingly put on paper ami the Prime Minister made 
a statement on the subject on June 2Jrd. 

O’Dwykk r. SvNKAHAN Naik Case. 

Mr. JiANSHUHY (Labor) asked the X-nder-Secretary of State for India 
whether he wtniJiI direct a comjdete transcription of the judgment in tliis case 
to he transmitted to the Governuient of India ami ask ior an expression of 
opinion on the extra-judicial matters raised by the Judge in the light of the 
Hunter (^nnrnission Hejiort. 

Mr. HTCHAHDS stated in »*eply that the Recretary of State would arrange 
for a transcript of the judgment to be furnished to the Govc^rntnent of India, 
who would no doubt consider whether any observations thereon would appear 
to he <*alled for. (The word “judgment” in each case is a verbal sli\), ami 
what is really meant is the summing up of the Judge, which in itsidf forms a 
very long document. The judgment, of course, contained merely a few words). 

Mr. LANSBUHY had another question addressed to tlie Prime Minister 
asking whether the Government would grant time for the discussion of the mo- 
tion standing in his name dealing with the remarks of Mr. Justice JMcCardie 
during the recent trial. 

'riie motion i'oterr(‘d to was a motion to j)resent. an addrc'ss to the King that 
Justice McC^ardie he iHunoved from the Bench. This was however suhsecpiently 
withdrawn on the Prime Minister refusing to allot a day. 

The PHlAfE MTNISTEH in reply staled that he Inul come to the conclu- 
sion that discussion on this subject would only add to the harm that had already 
been done in India by the words conqtlaiiied of. However unfortunate the 
words had been, they did not ctnistitute the kind of fault amounting to a 
moral delimpiem'y which constitutionally justified an .Address to the King as 
proposed. The objectionable jiassage occurred, not in a considered written 
judgment, but in an oral charge to the jury delivered at the conclusion of a 
lengthy and somewhat heated trial, and the very form in which it was couched 
showed that the learned Judge was not informed as to what took place. The 
I’rime Minister added this important statement— that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment completely associated itself with the decision of the Government (not 
merely the Secretary of State) of the day. His Majesty’s Government would 
always uiiliold the right of the Judiciary tt» pass judgment even on the Execu- 
tive, if it thought fit, hut that being the right of the Judiciary, it was all the 
more neces.sary that it should guard itself against pronouncements upon issues 
involving grave political consequences which are not themselves being tried. 

Sir Kingslay WOOD (Conservative) asked whether the Prime Minister, 
having regard to the statement he had just made and the undesirability of a 
motion remaining on the Order Paper atta(*king a Judge who was daily trying 
cases in the High CVnirU, would use his influence to have this motion withdrawn. 
Mr. Lansbury immediately jumped to his feet and said that no one need use 
any influence; he was y)erfectly satisfied with the statement made by the Prime 
Minister. 

.A further question by Mr. Honald McNFTLL caused _ the Prime 
Minister to state that he refused to he drawn into a discussion on this 
matter. Xle confined hiniself to the statement tliat the main point of the trial 
did not concern itself with the nh'iivr tJivia whicdi the learned Judge let fall in 
his charge to the jury, and those wtirds were calculated to have a very serious 
effect on Indian public opinion, and it was for these reasons that he had 
(souched his ainswer in the manner stated above. 
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l.NDiAN Deputations to Skcretaby of State. 

Mr. John SCUllR (Jjubor) asked the Under-Secretary of State whether he 
would lay upon the table a statement giving the purport of the deliberations 
between the Indian Deputation headed by His Highness the Aga Khun and the 
Secretary of State, on Indian Reforms and other cognate matters. 

Mr. HICHAUDS replied that there had gecn no deliberations between 
any Indian Dejxitation and the Secretary of State. The Secretary of State 
had received a statement of views from the Deputation referred to, and from 
other Deputations and individuals, but he was not prepared to publish reports 
of their purport. 

Colonies Committee. 

Mr. SCT’RR had a further question asking whether the rnder-vSecretary 
ol‘ State could give any idea of the date by whi<h the Colonies Committee now 
in Jjondon nnght be expectiMl to comidcte their deliberations and present their 
report to the Co verii incut of India. 

.Mr. K1CH.\HDS replied that the fuiic-tions of the C^ilonies Committee 
were to discuss certain questions with the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
and to niako representations to him. The date of the conclusion of their work 
did not depend on themselves alone and could not yet be definitely forecast. 

(^\WNPiTii Conspiracy Timai.. 

Mr. li.ANSHUHY asked the Cnder-Secretary of State whether he had now 
r(*ceived a copy of the evidence and judgment given against the prisoners re- 
(•(‘iitly on trial at (^awiijuir, and whether he would lay a coinjdetc statement 
of the evidence and iudgment on the table of the House. 

Mr. 11 1'Cll .MIDS in reply stated that he had not yet received the papers 
referred to and <*oul<l not say if the Secretary of State would decide that the 
jiupers should be laid before the House. 

Iniuan (iovkhnment Officials and Non-C*o-()i‘Ek ation. 

Mr. Thomas JOHNSTON (Lalmr) asked the Under-Secretary of State 
whether he was aware that the .Madras Government was discharging officials 
who contributed to the Tilak Swaraj Kund or associated with Non-(^)-Operators 
or subscribed to the Non-Co-Operators’ papers, and whether ^Ir. Subba Rao 
had been discharged from the Telegraph Department for the official reason that 
he was either a Non-(\»-Operator liiniself or had active syni])athy with Non-Ck)- 
Operaiors, and whether the Under-Seeretary of State would make enquiries 
with a view to the discontiniianc'e of this jjoliev. 

]Mr. IIK'H.XRDS stated that he had no ofhi'ial knowledge of tlie individual 
<'as(‘ or of the general orders of disiiiis.sal. He added, however, that all Govern- 
ment servants are prohihii.ed from siibserihiiig in aid of any political move- 
ment in Imlia, and they knew of the existence of this prohibition. 

SwARA.1 Resolution at Skra.K}an.!. 

(\)1. HOW.VRD-lirilY ((Conservative) asked the Under-Secretary of State 
whether his attention had been drawn to IMr. C. R. Das’s support of the Reso- 
lution pa.ssed by the Swarujya Party at Serajganj, ]>aying homage to the mur- 
derer of .Mr. Kriiest Day ; whether he was aware of the indignation of the Eii- 
r»>pean community in India at the onlog.v of murder as a political weapon; and 
whether the Government of India coiitoiii plated taking any legal action against 
the movers of this ilesolntioii. 

Mr. RK^H.ARDS .stated that he liad seen in tlic pre.ss reports of indigna- 
tion meetings in India. Init had not received any official information that legal 
proceedings were conto’nplated or any report of the precise terms of the Reso- 
lution. (’olonel Howard-Riiry asked the Under-Secretary of State if he dis- 
sociated himtiolf from the expression of the Secretary of Stale in his letter to 
Mr. Satyannirti, in which he said that the Swarajists were using perfectly 
coiLstitiitional weapons. .Mr. Richards in reply merely pointed out that Mr. 
Gandhi himself had <*ondenined this Re.soliition. 

Indian T.ariff.s. 

.Mr. H.ANNON (C’onseryative) asked the Under-Soert'lary of State whether 
ho was aware that applications had been received by the Indian Tariff Board 
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from tlie paper, priiitiiijj; ink, boots and shoes, eeinent, and inaKncsiuni chloride 
indiLstrics, reriuestini^ that Protection should he ahorded to these industries, 
and whether it was the intention of llis Majesty’s tlovernnient to endeavour to 
come to sonic arranjjjenient with the Governnient of India on this (|uest.i()n, as 
this I’rotection would operate av:ainst the Hritish export trade with Jiulia. 

Air. RIC^H.MIDS .stated that he was unaware of such a; plicatituis, but that 
the Secreiary of State did not think la* could usefully consider the propriety 
of making repre.sentation to the CSovernment of India before the Tarilf I'oard 
had re[)orted. 

Sir Henry CHOWAN ((’onservative') asked if the Governnient were in favor 
of Protection in India wfiile oppo.sed to protection at home. 

C’aptain Wedgwood HKNN (Jaheral), amid the laughter of the Utilise 
asked if there was any reason to suppose that the Governnient of India lia.d 
been using and firofiting by the literature of the Tariff Reform League issued 
by the Conservatives in that country. Mr. Richards realised that this was 
meant more as a hit for the C.’on.servatives than as a quest ion to him, anu left 
it una;iswered. 

MiMTAUY KxPENmTUItE, 

Mr. TJfT’RTLK (Labor) a.sked the I’lider-Secretary of State, with regard 
to the (Nimmittee a.|)poi iit.ed by the Gfivernineni of India for the jiurpose of 
making r(‘couimemlat ions for economy in military exjienditure and which con- 
tained no iion-ollicial members, if he would advise the u]ipointnu‘nt of such a 
noii-oflicial c.xperl as Sir \*. S. Siva.swami Aiyar or Sir Purslnittamdas 'riiakiirdas. 

Air. RICHARDS statetl that he luul not heard of the Committee, but. if 
such a Committee were being set iip, he had no tloiibt the Gov'ernment of India 
would exercisi* a wise discretion in the selection of exiiert niemh(‘rs. 

InIMVN lOl.KCTION JOxPKNSES. 

.Sir ('harles YATH (CVniservati ve) asked the Cnder-Se(‘retary of State when 
it was inteiideil to introduce Rule.s to fix maximum .scales for electifii. e.\pen.ses 
in India similar to those in force in the Cnited Kingdeni. 

Air. RKMIARDS stated he couhl not give a tlale, but the Government of 
India intendetl to make proposals as soon as sullicient data were available. He. 
added that this jriighl jirovo to be the <*ase as a result of the last elei tions. 

Phkss Laws“ Lmii.\n Statks. 

Sir Charles V.\TK, in another <(UCstion, asketl whi<h of the Indian Stat.es 
had introduced Rress l.aws, and how far those laws dilfered from the laws in 
forc(‘ in Rrilisli India. 

The I'mler-Secretary of Stafe replied that the only definite' information 
he luul was that a Rress .\ct is or was in force in Raroda, but he had nej 
d<‘laile<l information as to its provisions. 

Rkosckii'Hon of “ Wokkkrs ” Wkkklv. 

Sir Charles Y.\T.K then asked whether i.ssue No. OD of 2>St.li March, 11)21, 
of Thr iro//.rr.s’ ll rr/.-/// was the only number of that Journal which had been 
proscribed in India as containing seditious matter. 

Mr. RK/HARDS replied that certain other i.ssues of the pa|u*r had been 
])roscrihed in some Provinces, and the Governments of India could only use 
tiu'ir powers of proscription against those issues which fell within the provisions 
of the law'. ' 

I’llISONKIlS I.N InIUAN GaOI.S. 

Mr. MILLS, drew tlie attention of the Under-Secretary ol State to the 
Refiort of the Visapur Gaol Emiuiry Committee, and asked whether, seeing 
tliat the “bel-chain” by which prisoners are chained together at night is still 
in use in Indian gaols and no scavenger is employed in such cases to prevent 
insanitary conditions, he would advise the Government of India to abolish this 

pr«i.c t|(^ . l^T^ljARDg j.ita.ted that the Government of India had brought to the 
notice of the local Government the Gaol (’ommittee’s strong condemnation of 
this method of securing prisoners, and had expressed the hope that it would bo 
proliihiled except when it was absolutely indispensable as a protection against 
escape. 

91 ) 



The O^Dwyer-Nair Libel Case. 

^riit* fuiiKius 0\vy<‘r-Nair liilu*! in wliicli Mr. Justic'c* Cardie played 

the iniainous j>art oi a Daniel and tried to jiistii'y the eondnet ol Ccneraf Dyer 
and Sir Mielun'l O’Dwyc'r in India, arose in this way. Jn his la)()k eiiLitled 
“ (jiandhi and Anureliy ” written ahoiit n)2|) mainly under the inst nietioiis of 
the (iovernimMil of India Sir- Sankaiaii Nair had made (■<*rtain mild <'ritieisin 
on tlu‘ administration ol the Piinjah fry Sir Alirdnud O'Dwyer during the hoi’rifrie 
days <ir the Martial Law in IlHlt Sir Michael tcurk excejrtion to these remarks 
ol t“nr Sankaran and ln-on}j:ht in a lilad soil lor damages. 'I'lu' trial coinnienced 
on Airril )t() Ireline Mr. dnstice MrCardie arnl a special liritish .Jnr-y and wont 
<111 Inttn day to <lay ov<-r- the p|-otra<d<‘d pi‘ri<id of five weeks. Dnrin.e: tin* whole 
oi th(‘ |irii<<MMli lie;'-' the jinl^'e <h(iw(‘d an nnjndir'ial bias tor Sir* Mir'Iiael and by 
t>lnf n-tift hts thr-own her-(‘ and ihera* [rreiii<lic<‘d the mind of the jnry. .A liritisli 
.Iniy, as previons <-ases, siich as th<‘ 'I'ilak-t ‘himl cas<*. and tlu* Desanl case, have 
show n, is too patriotic to U't <low n a countrymen <rl tlmirs in face ol such an 
abstract ith'a as instic»‘ wher<‘ another race is eoin'ernetl. This is almost, an 
ev<'ry rlay cxpeiienee in India. Ilowi'vr r, in this ease, the jnry apart, tin* jiidf^e 
hini'clf j.rave siich an atrocioiis siiinmiii<r up of the case to the jury that it lias 
raised a storni ol coni roM*rsy Ixrth in hidia and in Kn^lantl. Ifelow is f^iiven a 
snnimary of this knu;; notorious suininiii;r np. Jn tin* (‘iid, it rt'inains to In* sairl, 
Sir M ielno l \\<in Ids case and was awar<(e<l L'rtHI as dainam*s loj»:olhe!' with wirolo 
<'ost ol tin* suit, namely, '-onn* ilo.tMjd, 


Justice Me. Cardie^s Summing up. 

Mr, Jiistici* Mt'('.\ltiyK sanl that he did rnrt reern'l the lenjitli of the hear- 
ing ill view of the naliirt* oi tin* case. He was j^lad to see that, whatever 
criticisms had lici'ii rnmlc on tin* coinlint ol Sir* ,Miclia(‘l 0'l)w.\-<‘r and of other 
oHh'ials in Itnlia, no one had <ljallcnji:cd in tin* slijihlc'^l measure the ineorru])- 
lihilit.v or t*lli«'ien<'y of tin* military a ml civil ollii-eis who had hi'cn called as 
w itiiessi's, 'I’he jury wonhl ineluih* nr<‘n and women of difieri*nt polilit'al parti(*.s. 
Me had rn*vcr lu'lon^cd l<» a political party, lie had always rc'^iai'dcil politif's 
as a soiin>what clamorous hranch <if sociological .scicm*e. 'Die irntli niiirht lie 
l)ctwt*«*n two political parties. When In* rejrar<h*d tin* parlies in the case not 
I «• lieller put than that t ln*y shoiihl ask thems<»l\ <'s ; “W hat wonkl fie the 
vt*rdi<'t of l‘J Indiarr men of ediieation and rc*sponsibility. Ik* tliey M rdiomeda iis. 
Mindiis, or Siklisr’” 

Tfie riofr^ to malu* fair con)im‘nl w-as an important riKht. It was Jmpor- 
laiiL to maintain it. Lven «j:r»iss exafijfieration wtnild not make a comment 
unfair; nor wmdd the fact tJiaf the <ipinion exj>n*sscd was jirejiidiet*tl. _Uiit 
tin* eomnienf must fu* hojn*sl and it must f;e witJnmt malice. The (piestion for 
tin* jury was whether any fair man, lniwev<*r pr<'judiccd, would liave said wliat 
was contained in the crititism complained <»f. ’^I'he first d<‘fence on the ])li*ad- 
inj^ was tlu* defence of justification; 1 1n* onus was on the ilefendant to prove 
that, C'<Minsel lor the defence had. however, ])ul the ficfence of fair coininent 
iir-t and that of jiistilical ion s(*cond. 

Ueterrinp to tlio a1k*jred oiilraKe during the ]>eriod of reeruifinj^, his 
Lordshifi p<iinted out that it was most iminirtant to maintain a true persfioctive, 
especially as the jury had to consider what was the knovlo(ly;e of vSir Miehaoi 
O’Dw'yer. The Punjah was twice tin* size of ^'n^lalnL with a jiopulation of 
‘20 millions. It was very «Iifferent from a placid Kurdish country. If the 
evidence of what haj>)>ened in some plae<*s were true, there was terrorism. Tf 
it were true, it was pnifoninlly reRrettahle that such thinjr.s should have occur- 
red. If .seenit'd to him that the diflienlty in <*oininfjc the (‘Oiu'lii.sion that tliere 
was any widespreatl .system of terrorism lay in the weifzht of the evidence which 
hud hocn called hy the plaintitf. He did not think that all the evidence wdiicli 
iri • taken for the delendant on commission in India had heen invented. 

J he jury wt)uld iiave to consider whether that ev’idenco liud been 'oxajl^erated 
If Sir Michael O’Dwyer hud desired that there should be oppression he would 
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liave secured in tlie police a j)ow'erliil M'oapeii, but ibo evidence was that ho 
forbade the oinployiiieni of police iu reeriiitiiip;. Sir Michael O Dw’yer also 
directed that any incidents of oppression slionld Ih^ mentioned to the Dover n- 
inenl at once, if he desired oppre.ssioii wliy should he not smile and let it go 
on, if it existed F , , • ir i 

^J^hrouj^hout the ease no \vitne.ss had liecn (‘ailed to say that he himself iiiailo 
a single comjilaint to Sir Michael C'Dwyer either verbally or in writing ulfhoiigh 
there were men of education and position among the witnesses for the clefcm'c. 
If there were a substantial measure of terrorisjn how came it that during tlm 
whole of the iieriod which had been covered in)t a single native newspaper had 
sugg('sted that such things were, taking place F llis liordship added: “ If .yon 
think that this libel merely meant ttiat certain subordinates of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer hatl been guilty of irregular conduct, that would be one thing, because 
you niiglii. critici/a* sonu' of iIumu. Hut is that the charge which has h(’(*n 
inadeF Jn my view, the defendant has failed to prove that the plaintifl ever 
instigated or authorised a single act of terrorism.” 


(ieneral J)yer’s action. 

Turning to Amritsar, hts Lordship suggc'stod that a (h'finitnon of an 
atrocity was .something done ‘‘ with a desire indulge in the lust of hurting.” 

that wiiat t now say will be fully (^msidered, and perhaps differed from, by 
you and by others. Hut I cannot help feeling thal the word ” atrocity ” ought 
not lightly to bo apjilied to a man who iniglit have been guilty of an error of 
pidgmeiil, but who admit (eiily acted with absobile intc'grity and honesty of 
purpose, 'I’he word “alriK'ily” is to be considered with regard to what I 
regard as the prime duty of .every (Government, be it in England, or in India, 
or (‘Isewhere, to maintain order and to repress anarchy. Without the enforce- 
ment of law (here can be no good thing for the people. 1 su|>j>.)se that the 
jiroiilein is: “ flow shall order be maintain<‘d and anarchy reprt^ssedF” When 
I go from this country to the Punjab I begin to ft'cl at once that all the 
treatises on civil gnveniiiM'ut thal I hav'(‘ read, ail the political theories which 
J have heard discussed, are really put to the test. It is a problem whi(‘h 
toncli(\s every one of the Indian Princes and the ])optila.tion under tbom. Tu 
considering whether (General Dyer was guilty of an atrocity, I suggest that you 
ask yourselves whethei'. if (General Dyer had been a Mahomedan oflictn', he 
'■usuld have been guilt v of an atrocity in acting as he did.” 

His Tiordshij) went on to say that the Hunter Committee had not culled 
(Gi-neral Dym-’s action an atrocity. ” in any event,” In* said, “one cannot 
lii'lp let'ling that the tinn* and thc' method of (General Dyer’s pnnisTiment, if he. 
were wrong, were most unfortunate. It 'may be said thal the full facts were 
not known to tin* authorities at liome, but after the events of Aium’I l.‘l, 1010, 
General Dyer was approved.- by bis superior oflicers and was giv('n a eeinmand 
(in the .Afghan War) in wliieli be condueted operations with distinction. It wuis 
more than a year afU'r Amritsar that lie was told that no further use could be 
found for bis services. He was ])iinislied wifli a severity that could only Ik? 
realized by those who were eogiiizaiii of the gr(?at pride in their service of the 
officer^ of the Rritish Army.” 

His Jiordship reviewed the events which bad occurred at Amritsar before 
tb.' arrival of General Dyer and said that General Dy(‘r, knew of those events. 
As far as lie could see not a singU* Indian pers(»n or Indian building bad been 
attacked but onlv Enroiieaii ])ersons and European buildings. Tlie mob was 
in possession of the city. It was unfortunate that there were ebildren among 
those present in tin* sipiare but there had been no evidence of the pre.senee 
of woman. If it were a meeting of men gathered together in sneb eircum- 
st!nic(*s, wliat was iru-'.iit by tliat meeting F The n'solntioiis of the nu'eting 
might lie innocent but that was a device well known in the history of seditious 
crime. The (piesiion was not what were the fornml resolutions at the iiicotlTig, 
blit who wen* the siieakers. There wore oiglit speakers, and .ull were afterwards 
eonvicled of murder, or eoniplieity in murder, or of sedition. About wdiat w'cre 
tli'*v aib’ressiug that meotingF 

Mr. Justice Medirdie, eontiiiuiiig his summing-up, resumed his eommciit on 
the action ol (General Dyer in firing on the erowd at Amritsar on Ai>ril 13, 19U). 
He said that (ieiieral Dyer bad made statements on various matters’. Sir 
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AValter Scliualio had drawn altenti(jn to the fart iliat Sir Micliaol 

O’Dwycr sairl in (n'id(‘iu'«' tliat on the statoinont made hy (ionoral Dyor to tlio 
Ihintrr ( lii^ ((«(‘ucral l)yor’>) rondoH AVtis indcdc'iisihk*. Jjator. 
ln)\vt‘ViT, (iciioral l)y<T niado a staifincnt to llic Army ('ouiu*il and lnonjxhl 
ln'lnro the aiit liorit ios (•iromiislaiicos wliicli aj>paron1-ly liad not piTsont in 

}iis mind vvlion ho t'avo c‘vid(*n(*(i hoforo tlic liuntcT ('oinniii too. Among otlior 
things, Ilf slalfd thal IImto wa.s a (“loar conviotion in oxistcMice that a dotor- 
miiifd and organi/.fd inovomoni was in ]>rogrfss to destroy all tlio Kuropoans 
on till' spi»l and to carry llu* niovcmoiit througli<nit the rnnjali, and that in ilif 
mcfting in the sipiar^* at Amritsar, he liad helorc him a nioh witli an rx]>ress 
intention to ('liallcngc Uritish aiitliority and to del'y him to take any etliM-tivf 
action again them, t^nr Waltiir Scliwahe Innl. however, pointed out that, in’ 
sjiilc ol that, (d'lieral l>y<'r was piinisht'd. In tlie present hearing iurlhor tacts 
might have come to light. 

The hod> of t<-slinnniy ah«>iit Ainril.sar was great. In considering it thc'V 
(the jury) mnsl U'niciiiiM'r that the malter which was important was, what wa^- 
feared at tin- time and not tin* ojnnion which was formed aft^'rwards. 


'I'he jto.siiion at Amritsar. 

llis Lordship relerred to the conditions at .Amritsar heldre April Id and to 
the feais, ol niiitiiiy among llu* Intliaii troops and <if tronhhvs Irtim AfghaniNtan. 
Il«* continned:- Suppose that (ieneral Dyer’s lorce had hi'cn wiped out. what 
wiinhl have happened-' 'I'he conse(|iiein‘e.s might, have* hei'ii appalling. 'I’hat is 
a factor which yon must consiih'r when you weigh the (jneslion whether what 
(h'lieral l),\er did was an alro(*ity. Hehellions lead In insurrections. lusuriyc- 
ti<uis lc:ol to <ivil wars, (’ivd wars are t<*rrihle t.hings. In this case, dealing 
with matters of high poIi<*v as we are, one has only to rememher that grave 
evils may sometinu’s demand gravt* reniedi(>.s. 

'rile actitui of (.'eneral Dyer nutsved the approhation of ail the mililar\ 
ant horit i*s. hot I do not m.^self pay undue weight to that, for it may wi’ll 
he that the instinct of loyalty <if one soldier for aimtlier might lead to that 
approval. Wlu'ii w«* a'^k our-'clve.s wlietluM* what (ieiieral Dyer did was an 
atiMcit', we.ioii't reiiieinhei the man and the cirenm*'1 anees. (ieiu'ral Dyer was 
a man whose career had been ilist ingiiished, a man admittedly of high eharaeler 
wlui on this day performed, as he said, a horrihh* duty and pt'rformed it, as is 
again admitted, with ahsoliite honesty of purpo.st*. 'I’lu' (|Uesiioi) wdietlu'r his 
act was ail atrocity whaleier may he tin* meaning you give to that word - 
raisi's ail iiitere'l ing and a .'erioiis (|U('slion. One l aniiot help asking oiuvself 
how this matter wa> icgurded hy tlu* Sikhs of Amritsar ami of the snrronndiiig 
jdaces. The\- were ni (he spot. 'I’liey knew all. If (huieral Dy(‘r's action had 
hemi an atrocity one wjjiiid ha\x* thought that the Sikhs wa.'iild he outraged 
heean-e .\mrilsar was tiit'ir holv I’itv. I eannol lu’lp attaching stuiie imjiortaiu'* 
tt) the <niit)iis ami striking evidence I hat after tin* liriiig on the moh was ov<‘r 
and onh-r had I eeii re-iorcd. Sikh priests eoiigrat nlal(‘d and thanked (iei'eral 
Dyer and insisted on his lying baptized as a Sikh, a nniipie honour. Why, 
if the firing wi're an atrocity, was this honour conferred on (auieral I)ver hv 
the Sikhs r 

'I'he (|iiestioii whetlu-r (Jeiieral Dyer acted right Iv or wrongly for yon. T 
said in tlu* e iui*>e ot mv <ipeiiing words (t» ^ou that I should t*X[)i*ess my own 
opinion on «ertain I lungs .-suhiect ti: vmir ow n iiidgnieiit. Speaking wit h full 
delilu'iat inn and knowing 1 he w holi* ol tlu* evidence given in this case, I I'xpress 
my view that (.'em-ral D\cr in the grave and i*xe(*])l ional eireiinistaiu'es acted 
right l\ , and in my eoinion. he was wiongly i>iinish(*<I hv the Seereiarv of Stat'* 
for India. 'I’hat is my vi« w. and I need scanelv sav tJiat I have weighed every 
lirciim-tanee and ever* ilelail which w a- pul before the lluiitei' (’ommiltee. 

Slit ,Micii\i:i. O'DwYKit’s nKseo.Nsimi.iTY, 

ll you lake an oppo>ite view the (|uevti(Ui then arises whether (ieiieral 
Dver s a'etioii was an atrocity eouiiiiitled hy Sir Miehael 0’Dw'y(*r, which is a 
wholly dill’ercnt tiling. JJefore you attribute to Sir .Michael (VDw’yer rc.s|uui- 
•sihihiy t(,r tills matter you must a.sk yoiirselve.s wlietlier he n'ally did commit 
it III any lair .sense of the lyords. Before you can .say that he is to lie deemed 
to te responsible in any lair sense <if the [dirase you must rememher that lie 
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was not at Amritsar liinisoli but at Lahore, a ^ooil many miles away. But Sir 
Michael C’Dwyer in no way authorized <ir instipiated what General Dyer was 
{^oiiijr to do; he did not know what was fjoiiifi to happen. In what way is he to 
l>(‘ ehar{i:ed with having (‘ommitted an atrocity it’ tliere were onoh Stress has 
h('eii laid on the aj)proval which he al'terwards {^ave to (Jenersd Dyer’s action, 
Init siihsecjuent approval seems to he a very dillerent thin<i from instillation, 
tan yon in any lair sense ol' the words say that a man coinmils an atrocity ol 
which ln‘ pri'viously knows noliiin{>; whatever hecause, on the reiiuest f)l a 
^iMK'ral ollic er ol h';j;li posiLion, he cJterwards in the circumstances agrees w ith 
what has 1 .'•eii doner' 

CoiiNid.'riiMj; whether tlsere was a w ide^preatl t-t»nspiracy against the llritish 
rule in lhi> i^unjah in IJtli), his Loi'dsliip said that in the evidence ol unrest 
at that lime he had not ohserv<“d one iiistanci* in whicli an Indian individual 
was attacked or an Indian shop hiirned. All In* would say was tinr il the 
saiiK* evideiM-e had heeii <j;iven on a char'ie aj^aiiist two or more persons ol con- 
spiracy in the Piinjuh, he wouhl hold that there was .i prima facie case to jio 
lo the .inry. 'The jury W(»uhl have to consider whether the men who thoneht 
that troiihle was hrewintj: at Lahore were nervous, and whether it was an 
atrocity to Jire on the moh to prevent iiicideuts which it was feared mi^ht- 
occur. 


I'lIE CSE OK .\E1{0I*I..\NES. 

'I'he events at (liijranwala rai.si*d the tjneslion of ihe iisi* ol aeroplanes 
liuriiif^ times of civil dislurhaiices. It was a ipic.-^iion jnirtly ol poiiln-al ex- 
pe(.iiency, jiarlly ol jiractical nece.ssity, and parliy <n ethical instinci. I'he real 
uitlienlly in the use ol aeroplanes was in ueUiiin^i; the extent to which Inmihs 
were lo he dnipjied or maciiine j'uiis used. Sir rsannaran Nair h.-itl said that 
llie takino; (j| mijoccnt Jiie was not justified in any circumstances; that it 
would he wront; to save the lives of I, (Hill innocent persons hy droppintj; n homli 
winch init!;ht. kill one innocent person. 'J'he applicaiion of lliat principh* could 
not he coiilincd to the use of aeroplanes; it mU'>l logically I'Xleinl to iln* linn}.!; 
on a crowd hy troojis or t>‘dice. if any man v\ho was j^oine; t«» a niurderons 
meetiii}; chose lo laK<' a child with Itini* the wiiole mol), aecorihnK to Sir Sanka- 
raii Nair's theory, would he. immune. 'Ihe extent to which aeroplanes were 
used at* Giijranwala ami the manner in whicli Ihey were used were matters on 
which ojnnioii might differ. If Sir Michael D’Dwyer had asked the military 
to take out aeroj)iane.s and to drop noiiihs and use machine guns on jiersons 
working jieacefuliy in the fields, he would clearly have been wrong, lint if »‘‘or 
Miehael U’ Dwyer and the general ofliecr eommaiiding meant that the aerojilani’s 
sht)ukl only use homhs or machine guns against a crowd which was ahout to 
attack huildings or to murder, that was a wholly different thing. 'Ihe piry 
would have to consider what Sir .Mi<*hael O’Dwyer really uuthorizeit. 

Ill liis view', there was ample lower to impo.se martial law in the Piiiijah. 
It was ileclared hy tlie (ioveriuneiit of India ai Simla, which was not lar Jrom 
the area of distiirhaiiees, wliere the (Government was surrounded hy ailvisers, 
including Sir Saiikaraii Nair. If martial law' were omo ileelaretl it ought to lie 
exerci.sed with firiime.ss and rigour. On the other hand, il ought not to he 
admini.'vtered in mere eaj)nce or wiLli an uiiiieee.ssary severity. There was no 
douht that Sir Aliehuel O’Dwyer secured ttie di'eiaration ol martial law ho- 
cause he asked for it. 

In eonclusion, his Lordship said that the oulogiiim which was pas.sed on 
Sir Miehael O’Dwyei; hy the (»overiiiiient of India ami the Secretary of State 
and wliieh was doserihed hy Sir fmiikaran Nair in Ids hook as an “outrage on 
Indian puhlie opinion,’’ relerred to the whole period during whieh Sir Mieliael 
O’ Dwyer occupieil tJie position of Jiieiitenant-(Govi*rnor of the Puniah. Jt was 
true that a large iiumher of newspapers in India eritieized the atliuinistiation 
of Sir Alichael O’ Dwyer, It had keen said that no newspaper exjiressed ap- 
probation of it. lie (his Lordsliij)) sometimes wondered what public opinion 
was. It vva.s a nice jioiiit how it was created and whether public opinion rejiro- 
sonted the views of the body of busy working folk or whether it represented the 
views of those who owned or eoiidueted iiew’sj)apers. If there were a w’ide- 
spread desire to use the events in the Punjah in April, Ifllft, for propaganda 
purposes they might well find a certain uniformity of opinion in a great part of 
the iiew’spa])ers of India. 
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India at Stake. 

Under the caption “India At Stake” Sir Michael O’Dwyer issued the following 
fetter to the Press after his victory in the Nair Libel Case: — 

rive yt!jirs a^o, in April IJUJl, a low inontiis altor tlio Arinistioo, a sorioiis 
rcl;<-Ilion Ij-oI.c out in llio (Vnitral Punjal). It was llio result of Gaiidlii’s 
a;^ilation a^>;ainst tiio Rowlalt Itills, supported l>.v tlio most inali^nanl eanipaij^n 
of niisrejtrt'sontations that ever deludt'd an ijiiiorant ami en'diiioiis people. 

Tin* first outbreaU took place at Dellii, the hcaihpiariers of the Govern- 
nieni of India, on Mtircli .'1(1, and the rehellion slartetl in Amritsar on April 
10. The reltels innrtlered every European on whom tliey could lay hands, 
and Jitli'iiiplcd to murder l^hiropean women. At tin* same time, throughout 
the Punjali, and in otht'r part.N of India, most detcMiniried ^att<*nn)ts were made 
to wreck 1 Ik* cominun i(*ations leading to the iNorth-West *Krontier by cutting 
the telegrapli, tearing up the railway, and burning britlges, so as to prevent 
the mov(*ment of troojjs tt)wards tlie frontier. 

Af<;han lloi'Ks. 

Uy this it was hoped to facilitate the invasion of Northern India by the 
new (ami thci.' hostile) .\mir of Afghanistan ami the frontier tribes, ' u it li 
whom the* f<ini<*ntcrs of the rebellion k(“pL in communication, and on whose 
help tli(‘y were relying to overlhr<»w British ruh* in India. 

On April 12, a strong military fon*e, skilfully handled, re-establish- 

ed control of Lahore. On the same* date (General l)yt‘r took charge of tlu' 
niilitaiy situation at Amritsar, with inst met ions to r(‘-('stahlisli civil ('ontrol. 
His task was no easy one. He had only 1, ()()() jm*n 1(10 British, t)IM) Indians 
(mostly untrained) to protect the 1(H) l';urop(*an women and children eolleeled 
in the lori, to guard tin* ci\ll .stiition, to salegnard his eonininnieations, and 
to ovc'rawe the hostile mol)s, numhering lens of tliousamis, in a city of lo(),0( () 
people, 

Ohukrs Dki'iku 

On (lie nlol•ning ol ,\pi'il Id. he ‘•pent hair hoiii'. willi (lie Disti'Ict Alagi^- 
trali- ill puhliely proclaiming hy hc'al of drum, in nineteen different jdaces in 
tin* <*ily, that all gatherings of c‘i<>lit or more would be lirtMl upon. His pro- 
<lamali<ai A\as n‘cei\ed wiih d(‘rision as mere ‘•MuH’” wliich he l ad not t.lu' 
|)oMer to eiilVu'ce. 

In detiance ol Ids or<h*rs, a hostile gathering of lo.OOO to 20, (100 persons as- 
semhled a few inairs lalei'. It was convened liy a nmn who iiad [dayed a 
h'ading |»art in the nmrder (»f the hank managers on the 10th, and was addres- 
sed by eight of tlie men who had takt'ii a prominent part in the murdiM'cius 
outrages and rehellioiis proceedings of tin previous days. (IcMK'ral Dyer, in pur- 
suance of the warnings he had given, opened lire on this gathering, which lio 
reganled and who can say he was wrong ? — as “the reliel army.” with the 
.'inall fiiree at his di.spo'sil fifty Indian troops armed with rifles, hacked by 
forty Gurkhas earryiug kukris. 

Dyer's jirompt. action, repellent to iiim.solf persomilly but dictated by a 
stern scuise of duty in a supreme* crisis., sma.shed the rebellion at its source, and 
though it uiifortuiialely iiivolv<*d Hie loss of nearly 400 lives, it umloubtedl.v 
averted the far greater bloodshed wbieb the spread of Hu* rebellion would 
have entailed. 

AVheii the news of his action spread, in a few days the rebellion subsided 
ever> w lien*, ami not another shot had to he fired in the Piinjah, f)rd(*r was res- 
tored before the Afghan invasion began early in Alay, ami the Afghans, wlio had 
c'oiinted on finding a rebellious country ami a mutinous Army r«‘ady to W(*leome 
them, were confronted with a loyal piniple and an Army 200,000 strong; to 
bar Ibeir way. 

In Hie rniijab, the forces of disoriler had for the moment been paralysed, 
and the fomeiihVs of rebellion as well as tbeir ignorant dupes had been bromdit 
to speedy just ice in a few rnontlis. The British Baj had never been so secure*. 

Ami then came tbc beginning of tbe debacle. The E.\t remist friends 
throughout India and the leading rebels of ilu* Pun.iab. whose nlans had been 
foiled by tbe prompt measures taken, started again, under Gandhi’s leadership. 
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another propap;anda of caluiiiny and inis-represciitatioii c*arrircl out with extra- 
ordinary skill and supported by ignorant or unscrupulous partisans in this coun- 
try, to discredit the men and the measures — the so-calletl “Punjab Atrocities”— 
by which the rebellion had been suppressed. Timid or ambitious English politi- 
cians here and in India, eager to secure at any cost a favourable atmosphere 
for the reforms tlieii before Parliament, played into their hands. The true 
facts of the rebellion were not for months disclosed to the Hritisli I’ress and 
Public; all the rebels but a small fraction guiltj' of the most atrocious crimes 
were amnestied in Deceml.er, 1919 — and many of them at once resumed their 
career of seditious agitation. 


Huaiiijation. 

The triumph of the Indian extremists was now complete. They had 
forced the Government of India to a complete and humiliating surrender, lor 
two years alter this Gandhi was supreme in India, wliile his friend and admirer, 
Mr. Montagu, directed the destinies of India from Whittdiall as Secretary 
of State. l)uring these two years disorder and anarchy stalked iincheeked 
over tlie length and breadth of India, (‘ulminating in the Malabar rebellion of 
1920-21, which, tliough a small local affair, cost 10, (KM) lives against the oOO 
(if I he Piinjah n'lielluju. 

The acti(»n taken against Dyer and others was used by the Khilafat re\o- 
liitionaries to persuade the ignorant Moplas that n‘bellion was a safe game. 
Then came another dramatic turn of th(‘ wheel. In March, 1922, on tne same 
day, Mr. .Montagu lell troin office and Gandhi was airested and oroiiglit to 
trial for the sedition which he had for months been boasting of si)r'.!aili!ig lo 
all the Jiieans in his power. 

Por some time “the land (India) had comparative rest.” Hut Gandhi’s 
success in defving a weak Government had roused up many others to follow 
ill his footstep's, and (o-day the Iriiculent .\kali Sikhs of the Punjab are the 
lighting arm of the Extremist (’ongress Party that is aiming at the subversion 
oF British rule either by overt or covert methods. 

M V RUKR A I'l'llO vio I) 

The development of their so-caded “non-violent” methods may be gathered 
from the resolution of the Bengal C’ongress a few days ago publicly approving 
of tlie patriotic action of tlie Bengali murderer of Mr. Day an English stock- 
broker in (Calcutta, whom the murderer mistook for th(‘ CMiief of the Police, 
and yet I'm* Secretary of State for India sees no harm in carrying on a 
private coiTespondeiKH* uitli members of tliis Pai’ty in India as to grave 
political issues, and the doors of the India Ollice are o|)en to many (>r i!.em 
who are now pushing their subversive propaganda in this country. No wonder 
103 ml Indians, still the vast majorit.v, opeiil.v say: “How long can a Govern- 
ment last from which its friend.s have nothing to hope, its Iocs nothing to 
fear?” 

But one wonders how long public opinion here will continue to tolerate 
the apathy and inaction under whicli India is steadily r(*lapsiiig into anarchy. 
.\re our statesmen like the Bourlums, who forget everytliing and learn nothing? 
In the glooin 3 ' horizon one can discern one ray of hope. 

Bjutisu Justice 

An English Judge and jury have just liad to review the eireumstances in 
which General Dyer now sorely stricken with bodily infirmity — had to act 
at Amritsar on April III, 1919. The Judge summed up his com'liisions in the 
following memorable passage. 

“Speaking with full deliberation, and knowing the whole of the evidence given in 
this case, I express my view that General Dyer, under the grave and exceptional circum- 
stances, acted rightly and in my opinion upon this evidence, he was wrongly punished 
by the Secretary of State for India.” 

This vindication proves that in the long run British Justice at least rises 
superior to “political considerations.” One wants no more Jallianwula Baghs; 
one wants no more Dyers as victims to political expediency; still less does 
one want more Mopla rebellions. But the lawlessness and contempt for authority' 
now rampant must inevitably lead as in the pa.st to disorders and rebellion, 
which in turn must be repressed by military force. 



7{>2 THK O’DWYEI^—SAXKAKAN NA1« CASE. 

It is time that the liritisli people made it clear to those to whom they 
liave delegated their res|>oiisihility that their first duty is 1o secure to tlie Indian 
nn^s(*> Unit peace and ortlcrly progress which are now heinji; s<‘riously enden- 
i'cH'd hy the unbridled licence of, and under the encouragement given to, self- 
seeking or ambit i«Hjs or oi)enly seditijius politicians. 

Mrs. Bezant's Reply. 

To that letter of Sir Michael, c-rculated and applauded all over England, the 
solitary voice of Mrs. Bezant who v/as then in England in connection with the National 
Convention Deputation to the Secretary of State, was rained in protest. In reply 
to the late Kaisar of the Pu!i;ab, Mrs. Bc^'aiit wrota the following to the Press, but 
no English Paper would print even this medest reply except Mr. Braiisford’s paper, 

“ the Standard.” Mrs. Besaiit wrote: 

The ahf)vc thn'c words iir(‘ the title of an article hy Sir Michael O’Dwycr, 
(l.(M.E., K.C.S.I., ex-Lieut .-(u)vernor of the Punjsih, in a Snmlay paper. 
'I’her(‘ are certain corrections and onimission in Ids article*, wliich should he 
.supplied. 

He stat.<‘s that t.lie “rebellion started in Amritsar on Ajiril 10, and that 
llic rehel.s nnirdered every European on whom th<‘y eonld lay lianils, and at- 

tempteil to murder European women’*. He omits It* stale tbat “the rebels” 
were a nniidier of nu'ii win* went peaeeahlv and nnarnied t<»wards tlie Civil 
Lines t(* ask wliitlK*!' two Indian l<‘aders had lM‘en ri‘nu»\ed, who wt're stoppetl 
hy sokliers ert* they n‘;»clM‘d the Lim‘s, wlio made no t'llort to disobey, hut sat 
down on tin* mad, Ix-ating their breasts and wailing lor tlieir lost friends. 
On (Idv iiiourning <iowd tlit* soldiers tired at slmrt range. On this llu* un- 
provoked inouniing turned tt* rage; and the iin'ii eanglil np sticks and 
liars, and nisiie«i into the town and kilh'd four or live Eiiroiieun men, 
iiml struck an hiUmjican woman, who was r(*scued hy Indians. 1'ln* 

cmwtl linrnt sonn* Iniildings and disperscti, and no further rioting oe- 
eni'red. On tin* llth and l.lflli. the Police arrested a niimher of men, 
ainl there* was no resist a net*. On tin* night of tin* I2th, (leneral Dyer 

arrived, and on the morning of the IMIli proc'laimed that no m<.‘etiMg should 

he held, 'Pin* LMl li was a I'estival, and many villagers crowded into .Amritsar, 
nn*n, w(inn*n and little eliildn‘n, ami assemhleil in a w:dU*d-in s})a(‘e, with a 
lew naruow outlets, .\l I o’clock, (»t*ncral I)yt*r was inidrnn'd that a crowd 
was asscrnhling. lie waited till alaiut I o’ckiclc, and then marcln‘d down with 
oO riflemen and In (Jurkhas with kniv<*s. Luckily the w idest inlet 1o the s(|nare 
was not wide enough to admit a nuK’liine gnii. 'i'he crowd was doing no harm, 
was listening tpiielly to a speaker. Without warning, he gave the order to 
tire, and the panic-sUl»Uen crowd tied id once to the narrow outlets. These* 
wen* (|niekly <losi*d hy tin* deail and dying, and th.e soldiers eontiiiin*el to fire into 
the unresisting <-rowd till tlieir amiiiiiiiitioii was exliausteil, leaving some oOO 
di'ad, and nion* Ilian as many lying wounded. 'I’liey \i\\ tlu*re till the next day, 
untended, tlirougli the tt*rrihle heat of the night, without even waler, save a 
little* hreiughl hy some hrave men and wome*n, at the risk ot tlieir iive*s, walking 
ill tin* stri*ets hi*ing torhidd**!! ninler pain el l*eiiig sliot . flein'ral Dyer has 
iK'ver pre*le*nde*d that the crowd was rie*loUs or “ i iinnilt nous” ; he shot tin* 
people down, as he said, “to give a lesson.” 'flu* re'inaimler ol tin* 

lesson was given in the shoeking tmlrag<*s nmler .Martial Haw, llie 

floggings oi wiitrieel me*ii. the* penning ef otl.(*rs up in the* hiirii- 

iiig snii, slielie*rless. the imprisoning «•! other-. in iron e*age‘s, in 

wliicli tlie*y enidd not even lit* tlowii, the 1urt’.irt*s, tin* sat age* sentences. The 
“crawling eirele*!-,” wliie*li slieukeel even Sir .Mithae] O’Hwyer, hv his own eon- 
fessitin, applied to the lane* in which the English woman was assaulted, and 
in this a fleigging peisf was si*t up, iieel tn wliieli hoy*.! were fh.'ggeel into in.scn.si- 
bility in the vain hope of obtaining fnnn them knowl(*elge tli(*y tlid not |)()ssess, 
a ml any Indian w ho liad to pa.ss t hrough it was feire(‘d hy soldiers to wriggle 
aleing on his stomach, and if he tried tt> lift liiinself on to Ids knees to relieve 
the pain, he was .struck with the butts of rifles or proddi*d with a bayonet. 

'flu* result of the ‘‘li*sson’’ has been seen ey(*r since in the state of the 
Punjab, the hitter hatred felt towards the Engli.sh, tlu* many riots, the hoy- 
eott i)f the Prince of AVal(*s, the alienation of the Sikhs, the general distrn.sf 
of British firoinises, the Nou-(k>-operat ion Mov<'nn*ut, tlie rt‘vival of secret 
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conspiracy, the (Jeliberate breaking of laws, and the thousands iiiiprisonc*d tor- 
breaking them, and, on the expiry of their sentences, hailed as martyrs by 
shouting crowds and covered with flowers. To be sent to ])rison is no longer 
a disgrace; it is a coveted honor. As Gladstone said of the imprisoned Irish 
“rehels” : “They have made the prison the temple of Jiiberly.” Misguided V 
Yes. But these results are the lessons learnt by Indians by the massacre of 
Amritsar and the Martial Law atnwities in the Punjab. fJeiuu-al Dyer did not 
crush a revolution, he r-reatod one which is still going on. 

I, who write, have fought the Non-('o-()pera1 ion Sl(»v(*mcnt from its iiiccfi- 
lion, have been howled down by angry mobs for counselling constitutional 
ni(‘aiis ordy, and ji'ered at in the streets. .Ml of us who have tried to ]>opularis<‘ 
the Keforms Inive nu‘t with a similar fate. Our ])ers«*vering ell'orts were begin- 
ning to have some etiect ; Sir Sankaran Nair's hook had doin* c«jnsi<lci-ahle gootl ; 
he has Inul his reward from an Knglish jury. 'I'hc Indian Government and the 
Secretary of State f(»r India showed sympathy with thi‘ sntferings of families 
whose bread-winners hail bt*en slaughtered or mainii‘d for life, h>' giving sni-h 
])oor i-onipensat ion as money eoidil give, and hail tin* andai-ity to deelare that 
Indian life was jis sacred as Knglish life. 'I'he viu'dict of tiu* jnry 

has shattered that idea. and the J ndg<‘ has condemned the action 
of the Indian anil Knglish Kxeentive Governments. 1 was not aware 
hefore that a tinilge might condemn His Majesty's Kxcentives, hnt 

inuM piesnme that Ills Majesty’s legal ri-present atives may review' and 
III and. without giving them opportunity for defence. His Majesty’s 
representatives of thi* Kxecntivi*, to the huge delight in Thv Mnni'niii l*nst . 
But what will bo the effeer in India P The lesson taught in the Puiijah con- 
vinced India, -as the* comparatively trifling Pctiu'loo .Massacre convinced lOng- 
land “that a fieople’s lives are not .safe until they win poliiii-al power, and it 
gave a tremendous imindns to Hoim* Rule. 1’he punishment of Sir Sankaran 
Nair, and the “vindication of General Dyer” will give another great impulsi- 
to the cam]iaign for winidng Dominion Status in India. Our task in winning 
It rnnsf ituf lotiall tf will he rendered much harder, for the advocates of con- 
spiracy to overthrow British rule will Ik* greatls strengthened, I grant that, 
an unarmed fieople can for o fhin he cowed down hy a Nation armed to tin* 
loetli with modern weapons, with aeroplanes raining bombs on helpic.ss towns 
and villages. But I deny that the British people will tor long allow the hold- 
ing of lijilia suhjict, hy le.ssoiis like that taught hy General Dyer. But if 
India, in despair, emliraees tin* teai-hiiigs of the Swarajists {.-.rid refuses to pay 
taxes as was threalened hy .Mr. I*atel in the liidiaii liCgislative Assemhiy, 
ami this ti-ial may lead to that --can they he eolli'i-l.ed hy aeroplanes and 
tiomhs P 

This trial has made it necessary for Britain to choose hei- road. Siimhnt 
H.rinrus says that “in the last resort \vc* hohl India hy tin* sw'ord, ami as guar- 
dians of civilisation” hy massacres P “we dare not let it. sli]» from onr grasj)". 
'I'liat is inisehievous ruhhi.'h. Two hiiiidr<*d and forty millions id' people can- 
not permanently Fie held hy force, and any attempt won hi mean the stirrine 
lip of .‘Vsia against Kiirope. India can only he held hy tics «)f mutual hn c and 
trust, now strained almost to the breaking point. Let Britain co-operate with 
India in estahlisliiiig Home Rule, and then, only then, will India remain a 
contented partner in the C'ominoiiwealth and a bulwark ol Great Britain's 
Self-Governing Dominions in the Kast. Japan, China. A fgluiiMstaii . Persia 
Iraq, Arabia., Egypt, Angora, are all iidiahiicd In- colored Nations, and t-hey 
are all awake: they would not tolerate the holding down of their colorcil 
brethren; only the Rii.ssian Bolshi*vists would rejoice if Britain weri' mad 
enough to .stir up all Asia against her hy forgetting the words of w’ariiing, 
that they who take thi* sword shall peri.sli by the sword. Britain has the 
Kplotidid op[K)rluiiity of uniting white ami coloreil ra.ces, Europe and Asia, 
West and East, by aceejitiiig India as a Self-Governing Dominion in the (’om- 
monw'ealtli. But the opyKirtuiiily, if rejected, will pass oid of her reach. 

Sir JMichaoI O’ Dwyer, who has won the libel action w hich he brought 
against Sir Sankaran Nair, takes a gloomy view of the present state of India 
in the significant article w hich he eontribut.es to our columns. 

Sir Michael stands for t.lie traditional ideas and jiolicy of the men who 
have governed India with no thought of self-interest ami w'ith little belief in 
mild and conciliatory efforts to deal with extremism, while Lord Olivier, Seere- 
tarv of State for India in a Socialist Government, rciiresents a very different 
' 100 
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brln>()l of llwuii!;lij. 'I'lion* is lu)\vevtM‘, divides lliom in pnlirv llnin 

tni^lit .Mid\vji.>. ;is ji frn.-il. powcriii] inul mnderat in^ iiifineiice, comes 

II. 11. tlic .\L'‘a KIjjiii, u Iio in a rcr'eiit i.ssiu* of Thr Siinilnif Hr/nrs.s inad<* a 
strikiiiji promnniremcii i on India and Indian policy. Kxtrcmisls of every 
!\ind art* perilons to tin* peace and the ordereil proj.»;rf*ss of coinmnnities, and 
blind rcfiressitm mi^^lii well hrin^r in its train the e\ils which impotent w(‘al\- 
ness iiinst a{j:{ira rate. 

.Meanwhilt* it is nreently important that the petjple of this country and 
ol till" Kni|)ir<‘ shonld setdi to nnd(*rsland the ])rol»leni of India, difficult as it 
may he, and ihn^ to force a «h*ar cut policy on any (hivernment whicli nmler- 
lalies tin* vast res|H)nsihilil ies ftt Kinpire. In the last resort we hold India h\ 
the 'Woi-d, and as M;na rdian-. ot <‘ivili-at iiui we dare not lei it dip from onr ^j;ras|>. 
;\ hitdier sanetion than intre •self-iMlt'resi holds ns to onr task. To find the 
ntzlil way, to recomih* n-ason with authority, to show eompleie firmness with- 
out Im'iij^j!; pushed into oppressi<ni - that is the. task of Imperial ^overname. 
that I- the ta.U which (oiitioiH- the Hritisli peoph's. 
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